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Art.  I.— FININCUL  BISTORT  OF  THE  REI6X  OF  LOUIS  PniLIPPE. 

PAIT  II.* 

In  1840  tho  construction  of  Railways  had  but  slightly  engaged  the  public 
attention.  The  execution  of  the  vast  schemes  proposed  to  tiie  chambers  in 
1838  seemed  to  surpass  the  strength  of  the  State  and  private  enterprise 
succumbed  under  itfl  first  attempt.  The  discussions  were  wasted  in  idle 
controversies  between  sptems.  In  1840  all  the  systems  were  tested.  The 
government  made  some  concessions  to  companies,  it  encouraged  others  hf 
loans,  and  it  executed  some  lines  at  its  own  cost  The  first  essajrs  illw- 
trated  the  administration  of  M.  le  Comte  lanbert,  and  returned  before  long 
the  most  fortunate  results.  But  unity  was  wanting  to  th&se  trials.  The  sys- 
tem of  railroads  in  France  was  not  even  traced  by  law.  The  government  did 
not  enter  into  this  great  and  difficult  enterprise  until  1842.  It  could  no 
longer  keep  back.  The  activity  of  Euroi)e  became  a  danger  and  a  reproach 
to  France.  A  law,  frequently  quoted  in  the  history  of  our  public  works,  was 
framed,  (the  law  of  the  lOtli  June,  1812,)  which  traced  the  great  lines  that, 
parting  from  Paris  on  the  center,  would  reach  every  one  of  our  frontiers. 
The  cost  of  establishment  was  divided  between  private  cnteq)riso  and  the 
State ;  the  management  was  reserved  U)  private  enti.Tpri.sc.  This  system  did 
not  task  sufficiently  private  enterprise ;  but  after  such  continued  adjourn- 
ments any  solution  of  the  question  was  a  benefit  Experience  has  taught 
that  the  solution  thus  adopted  was  susceptible  of  ameliorations,  but  at  this 
time  it  was  the  only  system  practicable.  Although  tlie  burdens  of  the  State 
were  somewhat  reduced  they  were  not  less  heavy,  and  extraordinary  re- 
sources became  necessary  to  support  them.  An  appeal  having  been  made 
so  recently  to  the  credit  of  the  State,  forbade  hoping  succor  from  that  souroe 
for  several  years :  the  reserves  of  the  sinking  fund  belonged  to  the  three 
years  that  were  burdened  with  a  deficit,  but  as  the  establishment  of  the 

*  Tbe  pretent  put  to  the  codoIobIob  of  this  paper,  which  wu  commenced  In  the  number  for  Joar 
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equilibrium  seemed  nigh  at  hand,  the  reserves  of  the  sinking  fund  would 
again  become  the  resources  of  the  future,  while  the  floating  debt  was  the 
temporary  resource  that  provided  the  means  untU  that  future  sliould  arrive. 
Although  it  has  appeared  that  these  calculations  were  mistaken,  it  was  not 
temerity  to  conceive  them  then.     The  consolidation  of  peace  rapidly  dimin- 
ished the  treasury  deficit:  the  year  1843  left  less  than  40,000,000  at  the 
charge  of  the  reserve,  which  had  alrea^ly  increased  to  iR*arly  70,000.000, 
the  year  1844  did  not  even  touch  it,  while  the  year  1845  had  an  excess  of 
receipts,  and  the  charges  upon  the.se  three  years  would  have  furnislied 
178,000,000  to  the  great  public  works,  if  unexpected  chargf.^  of  the  three 
preceding  years  had  not  absorbed  this  sum  in  advance.     Th'.s  difficult  liqui- 
dation drew  nigh  its  end,  and  1840  opened  with  the  prospoct  of  leaving  a 
disposable  reserve,  when  the  greatest  ])hysical  ciilamities  fi'll  u[)on  France. 
Famine  aggravated  the  distress  of  disjwtrous  flood*.     While  inundations 
almost  unexampled  destroyed  the  resources  of  several  departmont*,  bud  har- 
vests, and  extraordinary  price  of  grain,  d*^solated  all  tlio  l.ind.     A  money 
and  a  commercial  crisis  pressed  at  the  sam^  moment,  upDii  the  whole  of  En- 
rope.    There  was  no  pay  for  the  laborer  and  no  resource  for  charity.     The 
devotion  of  the  government  was  worthy  the  courageous  resignation  of  the 
country.   It  used  largely  the  credits  which  had  been  voted,  nor  feared  ^>  de- 
mand new  allowances.    It  closed  the  breaches  in  the  rives,  and  thus  fjund, 
even  in  the  disaster  itself,  an  occasion  of  ameliorating  those  peo]>le  who 
suflfered  most  from  the  misfortune :  redoubling  its  activity  in  all  of  its  un- 
completed works,  opening  new  works,  which  under  other  circumstances  it 
would  have  adjourned,  it  urged,  by  its  encouragement,  all  the  communes  in 
France  to  imitate  its  example,  and  the  work  of  chemiiu  vicinaux,  or  parish 
roads,  created  a  vast  atelier  national  in  all  the  kingdom.     It  hastened  the 
arrival  of  merchant  ships  laden  with  grain,  by  employing  it*  war  steamers  to 
tow  them  through  the  Dardanelles  and  Straits  of  GibralUr,  and,  admirably 
seconded  by  the  railway  and  the  canal  companies,  it  super^eded  the  tolls, 
which  Weighed  ujX)n  the  articles  already  too  costly.    Without  doubt,  during 
this  lamentable  year,  some  disorders  and  some  great  misery  could  not  be 
shunned :  but  the  country  nobly  supported  all  these  evils,  and  the  govern- 
ment could  also  claim  the  honor  of  having  faithfully  served  the  country. 
This  same  distress  was  soon  brought  back  by  very  different  causes,  and  tlie 
population  was  tried  by  revolutions  even  more  severely  than  by  the  inunda- 
tions and  the  famine.    The  treasury  again  oj^ened  its  coffers,  nay,  it  ex- 
hausted itself  to  succor  them.     They  may  be  able  to  tell  us  to  day  which 
served  then  most  effectually,  the  government  whose  first  care  was  to  serve 
them  or  the  government  whose  first  thought  was  to  ple.ise  them. 

The  charges  upon  tlie  budgei  felt  the  same  pressure.  The  situation  of 
the  country  affected  them.  It  became  necessary  lo  increjise  the  surveillance^ 
that  grain  should  circulate  freely  and  the  market  l»e  kept  o|)en.  It  was 
necessary  to  remove  from  the  dangers  of  discouragement  and  the  tempta- 
tions of  misery  the  poorer  paid  agents  entrusted  with  watching  over  the 
public  security  and  the  receipt  of  duties.  The  high  price  of  provisions  and 
provender  more  than  doubled  the  most  important  expenses  of  the  army  and 
navy.  All  tliese  efforts  which  must  lx»  made,  all  these  sacrifices  which  must 
be  encountered,  of  necessity  left  profound  trace.^  upon  the  accounts  of  the 
minister,  on  whom  the  i)rincipal  weisrht  of  these  burdens  fell.  During  these 
two  years  the  minister  of  the  iutrrior  was  obliged  to  increase  his  expenses 
from  112  to  120  millions  the  first  vear,  and  to  142  millions  the  ^econd  year, 
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the  minister  of  public  works  from  61  to  66  millions  and  70  millions,  of  war 
from  302  to  331  millions  and  to  353  millions,  of  the  navy  from  114  to  130 
and  to  132  millions.  Who  can  be  astonished  after  this  that  1846  and  1847 
should  leax'e  a  df^ficit,  the  first  of  41  millions,  and  the  second  of  109  millions, 
and  tliat  the  resprve  of  these  two  years  should  have  been  absorbed  by  this 
increase  of  expense,  so  startling  and  so  heavy.  It  was  then  that  the  resen*e 
of  the  sinking  fund  escaped  a  second  from  the  great  public  works  at  the  very 
moment  this  resource  seemed  to  be  assured  to  them.  Fortunate  charges  were 
introduced  in  the  financial  condition  of  these  works.  The  unhoped  suooess  of 
the  Orleans  and  Rouen  railways  had  reanimated  prostrate  enterprise.  Upon 
the  most  important  lines  the  State  was  relieved  from  the  cost  of  construo- 
tion.  A  company  bought  the  Northern  Railway  from  it,  and  oharged  itself 
with  the  construction  of  the  several  collateral  lines:  another  company  re- 
imbursed it  the  cost  of  the  completed  works  upon  the  Lyons  Railway,  and 
andertook  ita  completion ;  a  third  company  undertook  at  its  own  cost  the 
railway  from  Lyons  to  Avignon.  Thus  disembarrassed  from  important  obli- 
^tions,  the  government  redoubled  its  activity  upon  these  roads  that  remain- 
ed upon  its  hands :  but  this  same  activity  imposed  a  heavy  burden  upon 
the  treasury :  deprived  temporarily  of  the  reserves  of  the  sinking  fund,  it  be- 
came necessary  to  support  the  weight  of  its  expenses  by  the  floating  debt. 
This  temporary  situation  could  not  be  increased  without  running  some  dan- 
ger, therefore  the  Minister  of  Finance  discharged  the  treasury  from  this  ab- 
normal condition  by  contracting  the  loan  of  Uie  10th  November,  1847,  for 
250  millions.  In  the  midst  of  the  commercial  crisis  then  general  through- 
out Europe,  when  the  Bank  of  France,  for  the  first  time  in  a  great  many 
jears,  increased  the  rate  of  its  discounts,  when  the  Bank  of  England,  increa- 
sing its  rate  also,  had  limited  the  amount,  when  a  general  decline  had  de- 
pressed all  Uie  public  funds  in  Europe,  the  government  of  July,  yet  in  good 
credit,  adjudicated,  three  months  before  its  fall,  a  loan  at  little  under  4  0-0. 
This  was  the  last  financial  act  of  the  Monarchy.  It  has  not  escaped  the  criti- 
cism of  those  who  overturned  it,  and  found  themselves  very  glad  to  get  for 
five  francs  oi  rente  exactly  the  same  sum  the  Monarchy  obtained  for  three 
francs. 

Such  would  have  been  the  financial  situation  of  the  last  government,  if  it 
could  have'been  immediately  liquidatcKi  the  1st  of  January,  1848:  all  the 
deficits  of  tlie  ordinary  service  were  nearly  extinguished,  all  the  advances  of 
the  extraordinary  service  were  covered  by  assured  resources,  and  even  already 
partly  realized.  Why  therefore  does  the  Minister  of  Finance,  in  his  expoee 
of  the  budget  for  1850,  discover  a  deficit  of  441  millions,  at  the  date  we  just 
indicated,  in  the  budget  of  public  works?  Wherefore  does  he  feel  himself 
ant  orized  by  this  circumstance  to  charge  the  last  government  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  situation  which  he  is  obliged  to  meet  with  so  many  eflbrts 
and  f  o  many  sacrifices  ?  We  are  painfully  surprised  by  this  reproach.  What 
is  indeed  a  deficit?  Is  it  not  an  expense  incurred  without  a  corresponding 
receipt  or  advance — an  advance  without  a  pledge,  which  must  be  supported 
by  the  floating  debt  until  a  resource  is  created  to  cover  it!  If  this  is  the 
meaning  of  deficit,  the  budget  of  extraordinary  works  did  not  leave  on  the 
1st  of  January,  1848,  a  dei^it  at  the  charge  of  the  treasury.  The  Minister 
of  Finance  adds  most  carefully  all  the  expenses  on  this  head,  but  ho  forgets 
to  add  up  all  the  receipts.  lie  reckons,  in  this  deficit,  136  millions  for  the 
works  on  the  Northern  Railroad,  but  entirely  forgets  that  two  companies 
must  And  have  commenced  paying  this  the  cost  to  the  State !    He  reckons 
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among  the  deficits  the  loans  made  to  railroad  companies,  but  forgetf 
these  loans  are  returnable,  and  returnable  in  yearly  iDstallments.  He  re 
among  the  deficits  all  the  expenses  of  the  construction  of  the  railway 
Nantes  to  Tours,  and  forgets  that  the  company  to  which  it  was  conoec 
the  State  debtor  for  lands  paid  to  her  for  it.  But  there  is  another  and 
a  more  important  omission :  the  State  could  dispose  of  the  product  c 
loan  of  1847,  for  it  left  in  the  ordinary  service  sufficient  funds  to  pi 
arrears,  and  serve  the  sinking  fund.  Upon  this  loan  82  millions  had 
paid  upon  account ;  this  sum  thus  paid  upon  account,  figured  on  the 
February,  1846,  in  the  amount  in  the  coffer  of  the  treasury  ;  there  wen 
millions  yet  to  pay  in,  but  the  Minister  of  Finance  passes  in  silence 
immense  resources,  and  overwhelms  the  fallen  government  with  the  res] 
bility  of  a  deficit  of  441  millions  I  He  does  not  seem  to  suspect  that 
receipts,  created  by  the  works  themselves,  compensate  in  a  great  degrc 
this  deficit,  reducing  it  nearly  one  half,  and  that  the  other  half  is  co^ 
and  more  than  covered,  by  resources  already  realized,  or  shortly  to  be 
ized  I*  Singular  inadvertence  1  Examine  the  budget  of  1 850 — you  w 
figuring  there  under  the  style  of  ordinary  receipts,  the  payment  of 
•ompanies,  while  the  extraordinaiy  works,  whose  cost  is  represented  by 
payments,  figures  as  a  deficit  in  the  minister's  expose.  That  the  books 
have  been  kept  thus  is  probable ;  we  do  not  contradict  it :  but  in  the  « 
we  were  debating  the  responsibility  of  the  last  government  and  not  th< 
tem  of  book-keeping.  The  Gouvemement  Provisaire  long  abused  this  i 
grouping  figures,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  finances  of  the  Monarchy ;  i 
worthy  the  loyalty  of  the  Minister  of  Finance  to  guard  pubKc  opinion 
being  longer  mistaken — the  false  appearances  of  a  system  of  accou 
which  placed  the  advances  to  the  debit  of  the  Monarchy,  and  the  repay 
of  them  to  the  credit  of  the  Republic.  We  have  now  the  right  to  con 
that  for  all  the  services  the  finances  of  the  Monarchy  were  perfectly 
dated  when  it  fell.  What  would  they  have  been  in  future  ?  We  here 
the  domain  of  fact  to  venture  in  that  of  conjecture.  No  matter ;  for  w 
low  the  most  ardent  enemies  of  the  last  government.  We  will  sho< 
falseness  of  their  hypotheses,  but  it  is  with  these  same  hypotheses  w< 
endeavor  to  ratiocinate  that  future.  Three  accusations  were  brought  a^ 
the  last  government :  it  exaggerated,  they  Sfiy,  its  extraordinary  exp< 
and  therefore  could  no  longer  regulate  its  budget  so  as  to  save  it  from 
fidt ,  it  exaggerated  the  extraordinary  expenditure  of  its  public  works,  i 
contracted  engagements  it  could  not  fulfil :  lastly,  it  exaggerated  the  flo 

*  liquidation  of  the  deficit  resolting  from  expenses  incurred  for  oztraordioary  works  Zr- 

lit.  BeeoorceeariBing  from  a  portion  of  works  ceded  to  companies  :— 

Northern  Railroad francs       9333,000 

Lyons  RaUroad 4S,000,0J0 

Land  damages  of  the  Tours  and  Nantes  Railroad  advanced  by  the 

State  and  due  from  the  company  (rough  estimate) 6,000,000 

Value  of  ground  of  the  old  h^ttl  des  affa%r$9  itrangertty  (rough 

esUmate) 7,000,000 

148, 

id«  Besoureee  arising  from  the  repayment  of  loans  made  to  different  companies, 

(Oompte  des  Finances  for  1847,  p.  647) 56,! 

3d.  Beeourees  arising  from  the  loan  of  1847  :— 

InstallmenU  paid  and  in  the  treasury  on  the  34th  February,  1848,       82,000,000 
Inalallments  due ie6^,000 

8S6,) 

Total  reaonroM 454, 

Deficit 441v 

ofreaoveesotwrdefielt 13,1 
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<lebty  and  in  this  manner  prepared  for  itself  those  financial  embarrassmenti 
the  government  which  succeeded  it  met  with  so  much  difficulty.  Let  ua  ex- 
amine these  three  reproaches  successively.  The  ordinary  expenses  increaaed 
under  the  Monarchy  of  1830 :  there  is  no  doubt  of  this  fact.  What  are  the 
causes  of  this  increase !  The  budget  of  expenses  is  divided  into  several 
parts — the  public  debt,  the  cost  of  collecting  the  public  revenue,  the  correo- 
tion  of  mistake  in  the  collection  of  the  revenue,  and  the  general  expenses  of 
the  dififerent  ministerial  departments. 

The  public  debt  represents  the  engagements  of  the  past  and  the  loans 
made  from  the  future.  We  have  seen  the  past  of  the  Monarchy  of  July  in 
the  public  debt :  we  will  now  content  ourselves  that  it  largely  repaid  that 
I>art  of  the  debt  which  it  incurred  by  public  works  of  the  value  of  more  ihan 
1,500  millions  which  it  executed.*  The  cost  of  the  administration  and  the 
collection  of  the  public  revenue  naturally  increase  in  proportion  with  the 
importance  of  such  revenue.  But  the  increase  of  cost  must  not  keep  pace 
with  the  increase  of  the  receipts,  the  rate  of  remuneration  must  decrease 
with  the  largeness  of  the  sum  received :  but  if  this  is  true  with  regard  to  the 
collection  of  revenue  based  upon  imports,  it  cannot  be  for  the  collection  of  a 
revenue  based  upon  a  monopoly,  and  which  is  the  price  of  a  service  render- 
ed by  the  State  to  the  rate-payers.  The  manufacture  of  tobacco,  for  example, 
has  increast-d  considerably,  but  while  this  increase  has  been  the  source  of  ex- 
pense, it  has  also  been  the  source  of  a  much  more  considerable  receipt  The 
post-office  department  has  ameliorated  all  its  service,  it  has  increased  the 
number  of  lines,  the  rapidity  of  transmission,  the  number  of  distributions, 
and  has  cost  an  increased  expense  of  18  millions  to  pay  these  ameliorations. 
Tet  if  the  expenses  are  increased,  so  have  the  receipts  increased  in  a  still 
greater  proportion.  The  State  has  gained  something  and  the  public  has 
gained  a  great  deal.  Let  us  compare  the  two  periods  in  which  this  ques- 
tion is  summed  up.  In  1829  this  department  received  992,000,000,  and 
expended  128  millions  to  collect  that  sum ;  in  1847  the  department  received 
1,334  miliioni*,  and  expended  only  154  millions  in  collection,  does  not  the 
cost  of  collection,  even  althouj|h  the  service  has  been  highly  improved  re- 
mfun  far  below  the  increase  of  its  receipts  ? 

The  treasury  neither  collects  for  itself  alone,  nor  does  it  keep  all  it  collects 
to  apply  to  its  own  exigencies.  It  is  the  collector  and  the  treasurer  of 
the  communes :  it  collects  and  hands  over  to  them  the  impost  of  eenUmes 
addilionels  to  pay  their  different  services:  this  is  but  a  nominal  receipt;  it 
rises  and  falls  with  the  activity  of  the  works  pursued  by  the  communes :  it 
*  reached  now  the  sum  of  50  millions.  The  treasury  receives  the  customs 
upon  all  raw  materials  which  leave  its  entrepots,  but  if  these  raw  materials 
are  exported  under  the  form  of  manufactured  merchandise,  it  restores  the 
customs  paid.  Without  this  repayment  our  manufactures  could  not  hope 
to  compete  upon  foreign  markets,  llie  public  revenue  is  thus  deprived  oi  a 
benefit,  but  the  national  manufactures  reap  all  the  advantages.  Thus  in  the 
costs  of  collection,  the  increase  of  expense  indicates  a  larger  increase  of  re- 
ceipts, whilst  in  restitutions  the  increase  of  expense  is  indifferent,  being  cov- 
ered by  an  exactly  equivalent  receipt    Therefore  it  is  evident,  to  include 


*  Works  exACtttod  withoal  woction  of  Uie  laws  of  1841  and  184S,  aee  above ft-.    647,000^000 

Worlu  oxecnted  In  Ttrtne  of  the  law  of  25th  June,  1 1<4 1 450,000,000 

WorkiezeeatodUiTirtiieofUielawofUiellthJune,lB4S 441,00^000 

Total 1,538,000,000 
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these  two  parts  of  the  budget  is  td  falsify  the  comparison  of  tlie  expenses  of 
the  two  fiscal  years.  All  the  interest  of  this  comparison  is  concentrated 
upon  the  general  services  of  the  ministerial  departments.  Let  us  consider 
the  military  services  separately,  for  they  are  regulated  by  different  circum- 
stances than  those  which  regulate  the  civil  services.  It  may  frequently  hap- 
pen that  the  increase  of  the  first  is  arbitrary,  while  that  of  the  latter  is 
wholly  voluntary.  In  truth  a  nation  may  stop,  nay  go  back,  in  the  cxeca- 
tion  of  internal  improvements,  as  it  finds  itself  unable  to  prosecute  them,  but 
in  detennining  its  forces  it  can  only  look  to  the  demands  of  its  saft.'ty  and 
the  course  of  general  politics. 

In  1829  the  expenses  of  the  Minister  reached  214  millions,  the  Minister 
of  Marine  73  millions,  in  1845,  (we  discard  the  two  following  years,  for  the 
enormous  price  of  provisions  and  provender  influenced  them  in  an  extraordi- 
nary degree,)  these  expenses  reached  302  millions  for  the  first  and  92  rail- 
lions  for  the  second :  numerous  ameliorations  in  the  two  services  were  intro- 
duced, but  it  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  enumerate  them,  for  this  increase  is 
explained  by  two  great  political  events,  the  increase  of  our  naval  |K»ver,  and 
the  conquest  of  Algeria.  It  was  the  wish  of  the  country  that  the  increase 
in  our  armament  and  of  our  maritime  astablishment  should  take  place. 
Upon  this  question  at  every  epoch  the  government  has  been  l>ehind  public 
opinion,  it  has  restrained  instead  of  exciting  piiblic  opinion :  it  was  not  igno- 
rant that  the  naval  force  of  a  State  is  not  measured  in  an  al>solute  manner, 
but  resides  principally  in  its  relations  with  that  of  other  powers.  It  knew 
full  well  that  an  armament  at  Brest  added  little  to  our  n;ival  strength  if  it 
provoked  an  armament  at  Portsmouth  ;  but  it  knew  the  national  sensibility 
upon  the  subject  of  a  naval  superiority ;  it  knew  that  this  was  the  last  vestige 
of  that  rivalry  which  so  long  divided  France  and  England,  and  tliat  }>ublic 
opinion  would  disavow  a  friendship  which  seemed  purchased  by  such  a  sac- 
rifice. Its  policy  was  to  unite  the  two  countries  in  an  entente  cordinle ; 
which  was  continued  0|xjnly  by  those  men  who  had  been  so  fond  of  n  pronch- 
ing  that  policy.  That  policy,  under  the  Monarchy  of  J  830,  more  than  once 
encountered  a  strong  opposition  from  ill-extinguished  resentment.  To  si^rve 
the  country  by  practicing  it,  the  government  more  than  once  n^n  the  risk  of 
displeasing  the  nation,  and  without  doubt  every  one  will  acknowledge  that 
it  would  have  been  neither  patriotic  nor  statesmanlike  to  increase  the  diffi- 
culties of  this  policy,  by  refusing  to  the  prejudices  of  the  country  some  satis- 
faction, which  served  indeed  as  a  protection,  and  tended  to  the  des  elopment 
of  ita  maritime  Commerce. 

We  do  not  call  a  national  prejudice  the  passion  felt  bj  France  for  Algeria. 
That  passion  gave  it  an  empire  and  an  army.  What  will  be  the  greatness 
of  that  empire  ?  No  one  dares  yet  to  predict  it,  but  who  will  dare  to  dispute 
that  the  army  of  Africa  has  saved  France  ?  It  has  given  its  blood  to  all  her 
noble  causes :  it  has  pacified  and  illustrated  tlie  country  :  it  is  our  strength 
and  our  glory.  The  occupation  of  Africa  has  increased  the  influence  even 
more  than  the  possessions  of  France,  it  has  shown  that  we  have  perseve- 
rance as  well  as  enterprise.  May  it  demonstrate  that  we  have  the  talent  of 
colonization  as  well  as  that  of  conquest !  Such  successes  are  only  seen  by 
the  future,  the  present  is  but  eflPorts  and  sacrifices.  It  would  have  been  just, 
perhaps,  to  have  thrown  on  the  generation  that  must  come  after  us  one  por- 
tion of  this  financial  burden.  But  this  the  Government  of  July  did  not  wish 
-^the  occupation -of  Algeria  has  always  been  considered  as  an  ordinary  ex- 
pense. Without  loans,  during  seventeen  years,  the  Monarchy  of  1830  con- 
quered, pacified,  civilized,  Afirica. 
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The  Restoration  gave  Algiers  to  France,  the  Monarchy  of  1830  gave  it 
Algeria.  One  fell  only  on  the  morrow  of  itH  victory,  the  other  only  when  ita 
oooqaett  was  completed — a  re^temblance  which  honors  both  of  them.    The 
iDcreaae  of  civil  has  not  l)een  so  great  a<^  the  expenses  of  military  sciences* 
Before  examining  the  causes  let  us  remark  that  the  constant  increase  of  ordi- 
nary expenses  is  a  normal  fact  in  a  country  that  is  progressing.     As  individ- 
uals 80  States  change  their  style  of  living  with  their  increasing  prosperity. 
Their  civilization  becomes  more  refined  nnd  more  costly,  new  tastes  and  other 
wants  demand  increased  expenses.     If  the  administration  realizes  all  these 
progresses  itself^  and  the  system  of  accounts  centralizes  all  these  expenses, 
every  increase  of  the  prosperity  of  the  country  will  figure  a^  increasing  the 
charges  of  the  State  budget :  but  in  the  countries  where  the  localities  ad- 
minbter  their  funds  without  control,  and  where  private  industry  even  occu- 
pies an  important  place  in  the  public  services,  the  cost  of  these  successive 
ameliorations  is  covered  by  tolls,  or  dispersed  among  the  accounts  of  many 
local  authorities.     Who  has  not  heard  of  the  county  {chemins  vicinaux)  and 
mail  roads  of  England?     It  has  been  s^d  with  truth  there  was  not  a  rut  in 
the  whole  kingdom.    Canals  succeeded  to  these  nruls,  in  their  turn  succeed- 
ed by  railroads.     These  gigantic  works  cost  seveRtl   milliards ;  the  cost  of 
keepmg  alone  amounts  to  hundreds  of  millions.    Look  in  the  budgets  of  the 
United  Kingdom  ;  not  the  slightest  trace  of  the  first  cost  or  the  cost  of  keep- 
ing these  works  you  will  find.     Look  at  what  epoch  you  please,  not  one  sou. 
These  are  taxes  levied  u]X)n  landlords,  or  tolls  paid  by  travelers  and  mer- 
chandise, that  have  created  the  wonderful  works.    But  how  many  other 
similar  examples  may  we  not  cite  ?     Who  founds  and  opens  museums,  pub- 
lic lectures,  schools  ?    Who  builds  chapels,  workhouses,  asylums  ?    The  love 
of  letters,  charity,  the  piety  of  the  public,  which  is  inexhaustible  in  its  re- 
sources, and  indefatigable  in  its  activity.    The  expenses  of  the  States  of 
France  and  England  have  been  sometimes  compared,  but  the  injustice  of  this 
comparison  would  be  self  evident,  if  it  were  made  ministry  by  ministry. 
We  should  be  surprised  to  find  that  three  or  four  French  ministries  would 
be  sinecures  in  England — there  the  public  i>t^rtbrnis  this  work. 

It  is  not  astonishing  if  in  our  civil  ser\'ices  our  ex|)enses  have  yearly  in- 
creased. It  may  be  said  we  have  two  budgets  in  France — the  budget  for 
each  and  the  budget  for  all.  The  budget  of  the  departments  and  the  com- 
munes forms  a  part  of  tlie  budget  of  the  Stjit(>,  which  makes  it  appear, 
(thanks  to  our  system  of  accounting,)  that  the  Stiite  pays  and  does  every- 
thing. The  whole  of  the  civil  progress  of  France,  for  the  last  eighteen  years, 
is  represented  by  annually  increasing  expense  of  110  or  120  millions.  The 
augmentation  between  1846  and  1848  wa<^  greater;  but  this  has  been  ex- 
plained already.  Some  years  ago  a  meml)er  of  the  Chambre  dee  Deputes 
thought  he  had  found  out  more  than  forty  thousand  office-holders  had  been 
created  within  the  last  eight  years,  lie  had  revealed  a  gieat  secret ! — the 
secret  of  tlie  financial  ruin  and  the  electoral  corruption ! !  At  three  thousand 
francs  per  annum  this  new  army  of  ofHce-holders  absorbed  1'20  millions  from 
the  treasury.  Who  were  these  sinecurists,  whose  votes  were  so  dearly  pur- 
chased by  the  budget  ?  The  list  has  been  published.  They  were  principally 
rural  factors  and  custom-house  men.  It  would  be  fastidious  to  enter  into  the 
details  of  the  increase  we  have  indicated.  The  cx])ense8  of  the  departments 
and  the  communes  absorb  more  than  half  of  it  The  better  repair  and  keep 
of  old,  the  keep  of  new  works,  the  increase  of  the  number  of  engineers,  caused 
by  the  extension  of  all  these  works,  are  the  causes  of  this  25  millions  in- 
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ereased  expense.  Look  at  it  closer — what  do  you  find  ?  Large  salaries,  as 
we  have  been  told  ?  No ;  but  the  first  necessities  of  life  assured  to  the  in- 
ferior ranks  of  the  judiciary  and  the  clergy ;  some  new  colleges  and  chairs, 
encouragements  to  public  instruction,  to  agriculture,  to  Commerce.  This  ia 
all,  or  at  least  nearly  all ;  but  if  we  would  justify  in  a  word  all  these  expenses, 
we  should  say,  the  new  government  that  has  criticized  so  severely  the  pre- 
tended prodigalities  of  the  last  government,  which  has  devoted  itself  to  econ- 
omy by  itiB  criticism,  its  principles,  and  by  the  state  of  its  finances,  has  been 
able,  in  the  budget  for  1 850,  which  was  to  establish  the  financial  equilib- 
rium, to  reduce  the  expenses  only  six  millions  less  than  tliose  of  the  moat 
calamitous  year  of  the  Monarchy. 

But,  what  use  is  there  in  speaking  of  the  legitimacy  of  the  expenses,  if 
we  have  no  means  to  pay  them  ?  But,  say  they,  is  it  not  evident  that  the 
Monarchy  had  reached  the  end  of  its  means,  that  its  last  budget  showed  a 
deficit  of  109  millions,  which  the  succeeding  budgets  could  only  reproduce 
and  aggravate  every  year.  Nothing  is  more  contrary  to  reason  and  justice 
than  to  make  choice  of  a  calamitous  year  as  the  basis  whereby  to  judge  a 
"financial  situation.  We  have  just  traced  the  misfortunes  of  that  year. 
When  we  deduct  from  this  deficit  all  those  extraordinary  expenses,  the  se- 
quences of  those  misfortunes,  we  will  see  it  gradually  disappear.  We  have, 
without  hesitation,  followed  the  Minister  of  Finance  upon  the  ground  he  has 
chosen,  as  the  place  from  whence  to  judge  of  the  finances  of  the  Monarchy. 
The  years  between  1840  and  1847  were  the  most  agitated  years  of  the 
Monarchy.  Of  these  eight  years,  three  supported  the  weight  of  an  imminent 
war  or  an  armed  peace,  and  two  supported  the  weight  of  inundation,  or 
commercial  crisis  and  famine.  What  ruder  proof  could  the  finances  of  the 
country  have  sustained  ?  But  neither  its  credit  nor  its  receipts  showed 
themselves  unequal  to  the  blow.  It  only  contracted  a  loan  for  its  great 
works,  and  the  most  favorable  loan  France  ever  contracted  dates  from  this 
period.*  It  did  not  diminish  a  centime  the  sinking  fund,  which  was  then 
below  par.  It  neither  established  nor  aggravated  any  impost ;  and,  except 
this  balance  of  13  millions,  the  only  arrear  of  a  reign  of  eighteen  years,  the 
reserves  of  the  sinking  fund,  which  the  buoyancy  of  its  credit  left  at  its  dis- 
posal, were  sufficient  to  enable  it  to  meet  all  these  expenses.  If  ever  the 
finances  of  a  country  experienced  a  ruder  shock,  they  were  never  better  sup- 
ported. What  could  not  be  hoped  from  a  year  which  opened  under  the 
best  auspices,  when  the  blessing  of  an  abundant  harvest  had  assuaged  pri- 
vate misery,  reduced  public  expenses,  and  returned  to  trade  and  Commerce 
the  capital  absorbed  for  1 8  months  by  the  urgent  calls  of  a  general  femine  ? 
The  Provisional  Government  has,  nevertheless,  condemned  these  hopes ;  the 
situation  of  the  provisional  treasury,  which  it  published,  shows  a  deficit  for 
1848  of  70  millions.f  We  cannot  accept  this  figure  without  discussion, 
for  the  sinking  fund  reserve  exceeded  by  six  millions  this  pretended  deficit, 
and  as  at  this  price,  let  it  not  be  forgotten,  the  ser\nce  of  the  loan  of  1847 
was  assured,  by  what  shameless  artifices  has  this  deficit  been  made  ?  They 
added  to  the  primitive  credits  of  the  budget  all  the  credits  of  every  nature 

•  Loan  of  1844,  contracted  b7M.LAplagiie,  In  3  0-0,  at  84.75. 

t  Expose  dee  moUff  da  badget  rectlflee  de  1848.  The  Minister  of  Finance  tm,  in  the  ex^ost  des 
m§tif»  du  bud/ftt  de  1850,  p.  8,  **that  oC  the  moment  it  wst  voted  the  budget  of  1848  admitted  in  ita 
caknlattonp  a  d^it  of  48,000,000  in  the  erdinerf  eervieo,^  This  Is  a  grand  mistake.  The  budget  of 
1848  was  voted  with  a  eunlue  of  0,886,340 /raiutf  tn  the  ordinary  eerviee.  The  flgnre  of  48,000,000, 
given  by  tbe  Minister  of  nnanoea,  Is  that  of  the  deficit  reaolting  from  ell  enfplementnrf  and  extra- 
ordinary eredite  demanded  or  foreeeen  for  thatJUeal  year.  And  this  deficit  would  neeessarily  bar* 
been  diminlBhed  bj  the  payment  of  ezpeoses,  and  tbe  constant  and  regular  increase  of  receipts. 
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which  had  been  demanded  or  could  bo  anticipated,  and  of  this  total  they 
composed  the  expenses  of  the  budget  They  forgot,  in  this  calculation,  that 
credits  demandea  are  not  always  exhausted :  tliat  a  balance  is  never  strudc 
without  declaring  20  or  30  millions  of  credits,  annulled  that  definition , 
situations  always  reduce  the  charges  of  the  estimates ;  we  can,  indeed,  bor- 
row an  instance  of  the  truth  of  this  from  the  Provisional  Government,  whose 
Minister  of  Finance  announced  the  deficit  only  13  millions,  when  two  months 
before  the  deficit  was  declared  to  be  nearly  72  millions.  The  pame  artifice 
which  exaggerated  the  expenses  diminished  the  receipts.  The  estimated 
receipts  for  1848  were  based,  as  of  custom,  upon  the  receipts  realused  in 
1847,  except  some  modifications  justified  by .  especial  circumstances.  The 
constant  prc^^ress  of  the  public  revenue  surpassed  these  estimates,  and  would 
still  surpass  them,  for  they  were  based,  as  we  have  said,  upon  the  receipts 
of  the  next  preceding  year.  In  bahincing  the  budget  the  ordinary  receipts 
of  1846  exceeded  the  estimates  45  millions,  and  those  of  1848  also  exceed- 
ed  the  estimates  36  millions.  The  balance  of  the  year  1847  was  Uie  only 
exception  to  this  continued  progression ;  the  estimates  were,  indeed,  this 
year  reached,  but  not  exceeded.  With  the  exception  of  the  customs  all  the 
iodirect  revenues  followed  an  ascending  march :  but  the  product  of  the  cus- 
toms retrograding  17  millions,  absorl^  the  augmentation  of  all  the  other 
receipts.  It  is  easy  to  point  out  the  causes  of  this  transient  decline.  The 
scarcity  of  grain  had  given  rise  to  an  immense  importation.*  The  greatest 
part  of  this  importation  was  made  in  the  year  1847.  Large  capital  and 
many  ships  were  engaged  that  year  in  this  trade.  The  customs,  so  far  m 
this  was  concerned,  were  suppressed.  This  Commerce,  so  necessary  for  the 
country,  and  so  unproductive  for  the  treasury,  absorbed  many  other  branch- 
es of  trade.  This  evidently  was  a  temporary  state  of  things,  but  the  pub- 
lishers of  the  pro\isional  situation  of  the  country  applied  it,  as  of  course,  to 
1848 ;  and  while  everything  promised  that  that  year  would  receive  an  aug- 
mentation of  receipts,  they,  on  the  contrary,  pretended  to  believe  there 
would  be  a  deficiency,  and  in  this  manner  they  created  that  deficit  which 
absorbed  nearly  the  whole  of  the  reserve  of  the  sinking  fund,  which  should 
have  furnished  a  large  amount  to  the  completion  of  extraordinary  works. 
These  works  have  been  the  object  of  many  attacks,  nor  have  the  adversaries 
of  the  fidlen  government  hesitated  to  contradict  themselves,  if  they  could  by 
80  doing  multiply  their  attacks.  They  siud  the  system  of  railroads  and 
canals  was  a  system  of  electoral  corruption  thrown  upon  France,  as  if  Franoe 
was  geographically  divided  into  two  great  political  camps,  and  the  govern- 
ment oould  turn  the  navigable  lines  and  ironed  roads  to  the  camp  of  its 
friends,  or  direct  them  against  the  camp  of  its  enemies.  Tliey  repeated 
that  government  should  execute  one  single  line  of  railroad  and  adjourn  all 
the  rest^  as  if  one  single  line  could  serve  all  the  general  interests,  and  that 
it  was  to  refuse  satis&ction  to  one  half  of  France,  while  it  was  forced  to  aid 
the  works  destined  for  the  other  half!  They  said  that  the  government 
should  itself  construct  all  the  railroads,  and  enfranchise  fix>m  the  domination 
of  companies  all  those  new  lines  of  circulation,  as  if  the  rcbources  of  the 
state  were  equal  to  such  an  enterprise,  and  were  interested  to  construct 
roads,  which  all  were  unanimous  in  tliinking  it  could  not  manage.  They 
also  said  that  the  state  should  sell  the  roads  to  companies,  and  relieve  the 

*  Aoeording  to  Uie  estlmaia  of  the  MIniiter  of  Commerce,  the  eztnordlDUj  ImportaUon  (dtdii^ 
tfoi  hftTlBg  been  made  of  the  mmn  of  ordlDary  Importations,)  hat  been  9,90(^000  metricml  qointali  of 
floor,  wheat,  9lc^  and  of  a  Talae  of  about  37S,000,OUO  franoe. 
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treasurj  of  their  heavy  charges,  as  if  the  comparison  of  the  receipts  and 
charges  did  not  evidently  showr,  that  for  the  greater  part  of  our  great  lines 
even  perpetual  tolls  would  cover  the  interest  of  the  capital  employed  in 
their  construction.  "  You  have  not  confidence  enough  in  the  compani*  " 
cried  fH>mc.  The  repeated  failure  to  raise  money,  proved  the  companies 
were  trusted  with  even  more  than  they  could  execute.  "  You  allow  the 
cdmpanies  too  favorable  conditions/'  repeated  others.  The  stock  exchanges 
answered  this  cry,  also,  even  before  the  revolution.  The  government  was 
accused  of  exposing  railway  stock  to  the  tricks  of  stock-jobbers :  and  stock- 
jobbing, which  lived  by  luck,  seized  the  discovery  of  the  opponent  of  govern- 
ment jis  its  programme,  and  threw  to  public  credulity  these  calculations, 
cruelly  f«Uified  by  experience.  The  government  was  reproached  for  under- 
takinir  useless  works.  But  the  returns  of  the  most  decried  work,  the  lateral 
canal  to  the  Garonne,  gave,  upon  its  first  opened  section,  a  circulation  e<|ual 
to  our  most  frequented  old  canal.*  It  was  accused  of  desultory  plannmg, 
of  undertaking  everything  and  finishing  nothing;  but  it  left  2,000  kilome- 
ters of  railroads  open,  and  1,000  kilometers  upon  the  eve  of  being  opened 
to  the  public  The  government  which  inaugurated  them  can  scarcely  dream 
It  builded  them.  No ;  it  was  the  Monarchy  which  prepared  the  festivals  of 
the  Republic  All  these,  and  a  great  many  more  objections,  are  now  for- 
gotten. Yet  there  is  one  other  reproach  which  we  should  examine.  Was 
not  the  government  too  enterprising  ?  Had  it  the  resources  wherewith  to 
terminate  all  its  great  enterprises  ?  Let  us,  in  the  first  instance,  measure 
their  extent.  We  must  not  believe  that  all  the  credits  opened  would  be 
used.  Tiie  system  of  granting  concessions  to  companies  had  made  great 
progress :  it  had  diminished  the  charges  upon  the  state,  and  would  before 
long  have  still  further  decreased  them :  however,  the  cost  of  works  executed, 
and  the  estimate  of  works  to  be  constructed,  according  to  the  fiiiancial  pro- 
viwns  of  the  law  of  11th  June,  1842,  were  1,081,000,000  francs.  Every- 
bodv  agrees  upon  the  correctneas  of  this  figure,  it  was  established  in  a 
document  of  the  fallen  government,  and  the  new  government  adniita  its 
correctness.  These  were  the  projects  of  peaceful  times,  conceived  for  peace. 
The  state  was  engaged  but  with  some  companies,  to  whoni  concessions  had 
been  made.  If  Uie  times  changed  the  works  not  conceded  could  be  ad- 
journed or  diminished,  such  as  the  prolongation  of  the  western  railroad,  the 
public  railway  of  the  center,  the  new  roads,  port«,  canals,  and  rivers.  In 
diflBcult  circumstances  the  state  whs  free  to  reduce  its  projects ;  if  the  limes 
were  favorable,  it  could  execute  all  of  them.  Already  this  great  enterprise 
was  rapidly  being  accomplished.  We  have  seen  that  uiK)n  1  milliard  81 
millions,  on  the  Ist  January,  1848,  441  millions  had  been  expended  and 
paid.  It  is  true  that  this  expense  had  been,  in  a  great  measure,  temporarily 
supported  by  the  floating  debt,  but  we  have  also  seen  that  resources  were 
feady  wherewith  to  disengage  it.  There  remained  but  640  millions  of  re- 
sources to  be  provided  for  in  a  series  of  years.  It  would  have  l)een  impru- 
dent to  reckon  upon  the  reserves  of  the  sinking  fund  solely.  This  would 
have  been  to  retard,  or  rather  compromise  the  liberation  of  the  state  very 
much.  Experience  had  taught,  that  in  a  series  of  very  adverse  years,  these 
reserves  could  be  engaged  to  cover  the  treasury  deficits.  It  was  not  neces- 
sary to  expect  blindly  a  series  of  favorable  years,  which  would  completely 


*  In  1846  Uie  eirculaUon  wu  90,963  tons,  which  went  tturoogh  the  whole  Une;  in  1847  it  wu 
147,179  tons. 
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ree  it :  bnt,  at  the  same  time,  it  would  have  been  carrjinff  prudence  verj 
»r  to  take  the  last  eight  yean  as  the  basis  of  future  calculations.  Let  us 
idmit  this  hypothesis :  the  liquidation  of  the  last  eight  years  demanded 
192  millions  from  the  reserves  of  the  sinking  fund,  or  62  millions  annually, 
fLdttdl,  even  against  every  probability,  that  the  next  auooeeding  eight  years 
vill  demand  the  same  sacrifice.  The  reserves  of  the  sinking  Kind  were  81 
nillions  in  1848,  let  us  irrevocably  arrest  them  at  this  figure,  by  supposing, 
[for  greater  simplicity,)  that  the  progressive  operation  of  the  consolidations 
rraa  arrested.  This  certainly  was  a  disposable  resource  for  the  treasury,  for 
xfore  the  sinking  fund  could  claim  them,  it  was  necessary  that  the  quota- 
ion  of  renUi^  other  than  the  three  per  cents,  fell  below  par,  which  was  not 
probable,  except  as  a  temporary  incident  Deduct  from  this  reserve  the  61 
millions,  which  we  admit,  for  argument  sake,  may  be  necessary,  there  will 
(till  remain  20  millions  of  francs  at  the  disposition  of  the  state.  The  state 
soold  also  use  17,602,000  francs  of  rentes,  which  had  been  bought  in,  and 
sven  then  appropriated  to  the  liquidation  of  the  three  per  cents.*  Thus 
ire  see  the  treasury  possessed  3  ,600,000  franca  of  rentes,  which  it  could 
liaburse  at  pleasure,  without  transgressing  the  laws  which  regulated  the 
(inking  fund.  And  it  might  in  this  manner,  without  flooding  the  market 
irith  new  stock,  or  imposing  new  burdens,  it  might  realize,  we  say,  by  sue- 
iesa  in  sales  of  stock  which  had  been  bought  in,  a  capital  even  greater  than 
tB  enterprises  demanded.  Let  us,  lastly,  add  that  the  floating  debt,  reduced 
o  the  lowest  figure  by  the  installments  of  the  last  loan,  placed  the  govern- 
oent  in  such  a  position  that  it  could  alienate  its  rentes  without  prejudicing 
tB  credit  or  retarding  its  works.  All  the  increase  of  receipts  could  be 
eserved  to  amelioration  of  the  public  services  or  the  diminution  of  taxation. 
rhus,  allowing  a  very  wide  margin  for  untoward  events,  the  liberation  of 
he  state  was  well  assured.  The  situation  of  the  finances  was  equal  to  ordi- 
lary  and  extraordinary  services.  The  service  of  the  treasury  was  not  easier 
han  that  of  the  public  works  and  the  budgets.  Must  we  reply  to  the  aocu- 
tttiona  directed  with  so  much  violence  against  the  pretended  exaggerations 
>f  the  treasury  floating  debt,  to  prove  which  we  have  just  asserted  ?  A  gov- 
ernment discredited  from  its  birth,  is  naturally  irritated  that  it  cannot  man- 
ige  the  afikirs  of  state  as  well  as  a  government  whose  credit  stood  high  even 
)n  the  day  of  its  downfall.  It  prefers  accusing  the  want  of  foretfight  in  its 
predecessor,  rather  than  confessing  its  impotence.  Forced  to  succumb,  it 
prefers  falling  under  an  irresistible  weight  Hence  we  saw  the  Provibional 
jrovemment  declare  that  the  last  govt-rnment  had  contracted  a  floating 
lebt  of  a  milliard,  and  that  that  debt  wils  immediately  payable.  The  able 
irticle  of  M.  Vitel  has  dispensed  us  from  a  response,  or  father,  permitted  us 
j^reatly  to  abridge  it  Let  us  say  one  word  upon  the  figure  of  the  debt, 
later  we  will  discuss  the  question  of  the  time  when  it  would  become  due. 
rhe  floating  debt  of  the  treasury  is  older  than  is  generally  thought.     Its 

*  Composition  ot  the  sink! ng  fond  on  the  lat  of  Janoary,  1848  ^— 

^NikMi  from  the  5  (M),  4|  0  0,  and  4  0-0 fhmci       33,103,473 

lepoffchaaed  ifiUM  belonging  to  the  5  0-0, 4i  0^  and  4  0-0 47,9t!0,9U3 

TMal  of  the  re«erves  of  the  sinking  fund 81,083,377 

>OrtloDflrom  the3  0^ 1&,783J93 

l0|HirciU8edrraee«ofthe3O^ 17,603,172 

Tdtal  of  tiie  ■Inking  fond  from  the  30^ 33.386^ 

Bom  total  of  the  sinking  fand 114,470,748 

(Compte  doe  Finances  for  1847,  p.  473.) 
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origin  IB  before  the  Empire.  The  several  deficits  of  that  epoch  carried  it  to 
87,437,000  francs.  .  The  Restoration  continued  to  increase  it  Its  Spanish 
debt,  which  it  was  unable  to  recover,  and  compelled  to  pay,  and  the  deficits 
of  several  of  its  budgets,  increased  tiie  figure  of  the  floating  debt  143  mil* 
lions.  From  1830  to  1841,  several  deficits  of  the  Monarchy  of  July  in- 
creased the  floating  debt  25,301,000  francs.  The  three  sums  which  we 
have  recited  exceeded  256  millions.  It  may  be  asked,  at  first,  why  it  is 
that  the  treasury  has  never  thought  to  consolidate  that  portion  of  the  float- 
ing debt  which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  nearly  entirely  formed  before  1830. 
The  reason  is  simple :  our  system  of  adminstration  and  financial  centraliza- 
tion bring  to  the  treasury  heavy  installments,  for  it  is  the  cashier  of  public 
establishments  and  of  communes,  of  all  the  corps  of  the  army,  of  the  Caisse 
des  Depots  et  Consignations,  and  of  savings  banks:  it  receives,  besides, 
from  its  Receivers-general  considerable  advances,  which  are  a  sort  of  collate- 
ral security  for  their  administration.  The  figure  of  these  installments  rises 
or  &] Is  as  these  depositors  withdraw  more  than  they  pay,  or  vice  versa.  As 
it  has  rarely  happened,  since  many  years,  that  these  installments  have  fallen 
below  256  millions,  therefore  it  has  been  the  proper  policy  to  cover  this 
floating  debt,  from  year  to  year,  with  these  installments,  which  could  not  be 
refused,  rather  than  consolidate  it 

What,  indeed,  would  the  treasury  have  done  with  the  large  sums  which 
were  deposited  with  it,  if  it  had  not  thus  employed  them  ?  Behold,  now, 
upon  this  pretended  milUard  280  millions  which  are  not  at  the  charge  of 
the  last  government,  it  inherited  the  debt  of  the  Empire  and  the  Restora- 
tion, but  the  rest  is  at  its  charge.  On  the  1st  January,  1848,  the  floating 
debt  was  630  millions.    The  portion  of  this  debt  contracted  by  the  late 

g)vemment,  therefore,  is  400  millions.  We  are  far  yet  from  the  milliard, 
oes  any  one  wish  to  know  the  origin  of  this  debt !  324  millions  of  it  were 
appropriated  temporarily  to  the  expense  of  the  public  works ;  the  remainder 
was  consecrated  to  the  service  of  the  treasury :  this  has  left  a  transient 
floating  debt  for  the  installments  of  the  loan  borrowed,  for  the  public  works 
would  presently  extinguish  it 

We  nave  not  comprised  in  the  floating  debt  the  savings  banks  funds  in- 
vested in  the  public  rands.    In  giving  Uiem  this  character  the  Minister  of 
Finance  has  changed  the  rule  which,  from  time  immemorial,  has  been  ad- 
hered to  in  his  department.    This  rule,  however,  is  easily  justified.    The 
savings  banks  pay  their  funds  into  the  treasury  through  the  Caisse  des  De- 
pots et  Consignations.    If  these  installments  had  remained  in  its  coflers 
they  would  have  accumulated  to  the  sum  of  355  millions  by  this  time. 
This  enormous  accumulation  would  have  proved  ruinous  to  the  treasury, 
which  was  paying  20  per  cent  interest  upon  it,  and  fatal  to  Commerce,  by 
shutting  up  from  trade  so  large  an  amount  of  circulating  medium.     The 
treasury  could,  indeed,  receive  the  funds  of  the  savings  banks,  but  it  must 
also  employ  them.    It  did,  indeed,  employ  all  of  them,  either  in  buying,  on 
the  Bourse,  public  funds,  or  the  shares  in  canals,  which  the  state  had  guar- 
antied as  its  loans  made  directly  with  the  state,  called  the  Ck)nsolidation  of 
the  Savings  Banks  Funds,  {Consolidation  des  Fonds  des  Caisses  d'Epargne.) 
By  this  simple  operation  the  treasury  received  in  rentes  or  in  dividends,  the 
interest  it  paid  to  the  depositors,  and  returned  to  circulation  the  capital 
which  the  savings  banks  had  momentarily  retired.    Thus  unemployed  funds 
stood  on  the  account  current  of  the  treasury,  and  formed  the  floating  fund 
of  the  savings  banks,  sometimes  diminished  by  withdrawals,  and  then  in- 
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creased  by  heavy  depoaits.  The  treasury  was  the  only  debtor  to  the»e 
fiinds  which  figured  in  the  630  millions  of  the  floating  debt  on  the  Ist  of 
January,  1848 :  it  p»d  the  interest,  and  it  was  bound  to  reimburse  the 
capital  from  its  own  resources.  Let  it  be  admitted  it  was  the  guaranty  of 
these  funds  so  employed,  but  does  not  the  Minister  of  Finance  grossly  abuse 
terma  in  representing  this  investment  as  a  direct  and  personal  debt,  or  mere 
loan  ?  Is  it  not  a  flagrant  abuse  of  public  credulity  in  the  Provisional  Got- 
emment,  when  recounting  the  history  of  these  investments,  which  were 
made  under  the  sanction  of  the  law,  to  style  it  a  **  deplorable  history  ?*' 
Ebving  finished  our  long  examination,  we  would  fain  recapitulate  the  prin- 
dpal  results  in  a  few  words.  The  financial  testament  of  the  Monarchy  of 
July  left  the  receipta  of  the  contributions  directes,  which  had  been  increased, 
we  had  nearly  sua,  by  local  taxes,  but  were  amply  repaid  by  useful  works  ; 
the  receipts  of  the  contributions  indirectes^  largely  increased  by  the  unheard 
of  progress  of  public  riches  :  the  increase  of  the  public  debt  paid  for  by 
ereat  works,  of  greater  value  than  the  increased  debt,  the  rules  for  the  regu- 
lation of  the  sinking  fund  so  reli^ously  observed  as  to  exceed  the  promises 
made  to  the  public  creditor ;  me  stability  of  the  public  credit  rendering 
disposable  a  considerable  reserve,  of  which  one  part  sufficed  to  assure,  under 
the  worst  circumstances,  the  balance  of  the  budget,  while  the  other  was  the 
natural  appropriation  to  extraordinary  works :  Algeria  conquered  and  paci- 
fied ;  numerous  valiant  disciplined  land  and  naval  forces ;  all  the  civil  ser- 
vices ameliorated :  the  moral  emulating  the  material  progress ;  primary  in- . 
struction  widely  difi!used,  superior  instruction  greatly  increased,  new  chapels 
by  the  side  of  new  schools ;  the  activity  of  the  government  and  the  activity 
of  the  country  stimulating  and  directing  great  works,  great  plans,  and  great 
resources ;  public  receipts  increasingly  increasing ;  the  cheapness  of  peace 
taken  advantage  of  to  render  peace  productive ;  the  past  accounts  closed, 
the  present  easy,  and  the  future  assured,  such,  we  repeat,  are  the  financial 
bequests  of  the  fallen  Monarchy  of  July. 

We  persuade  ourselves  that  we  have  absolved  the  late  government  from 
the  responsibility  of  the  new  loans  and  taxes  which  the  Minister  of  Finance 
announces.    Must  we  now  indicate  the  origin  of  these  disagreeable  necessi- 
ties ?     Their  origin  is  too  certain ;  for  if  the  past  is  guiltless  of  them,  the 
present  must  be  responsible.    We  find  written  upon  every  page  of  the  budget 
the  evidence  of  this  responsibility.    Let  us  indicate  them  rapidly,  for  it  is  far 
firom  agreeable  to  dwell  upon  faults  or  misfortunes.    The  rupture  of  the  bal- 
ance of  budgets  is  due  to  three  principal  causes — the  great  increase  of  the 
public  debt,  the  augmentation  of  expenses,  and  the  diminution  of  ordinary 
k  receipts.    In  fifteen  months  the  increase  of  the  public  debt  has  been  70  mil- 
lions rentes  ;  but  as  8  millions  of  rentes  belonging  to  the  savings  banks  have 
been  annulled,  this  figure  is  reduced  to  62  millions.     Of  these  62  millions, 
the  Minister  of  Finance  charges  36  millions  to  the  late  government,  because 
they  have  been  employed  in  reimbursing  the  funds  of  the  savings  banks 
which  it  had  received,  and  the  treasury  bonds  which  it  emitted.    Here  one 
observation  at  once  strikes  us — the  debits  of  the  savings  banks  have  been 
reimbursed ;  but  had  they  no  credits  ?    Did  they  not  possess  in  rentes^  or  in 
canal  stock,  revenues  to  the  amount  of  11  millions  and  a  half?    Did  not  tho 
state  dispose  of  them  as  if  they  were  its  own  property !   Did  it  not  annul  8 
minions  of  these  four  per  cents,  and  thus  reduce  by  so  much  its  new  emis- 
sions f    Did  not  these  funds  all  figure  on  the  credit  side  of  the  treasury? 
No  one  can  dispute  any  of  these  facts.     How  is  it,  then,  that  in  constantly 
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repeating  the  debib^  of  tbe  ^avingft  banks  are  the  debtn  of  the  last  govern- 
ment, they  have  forgotten  to  put  on  the  other  side  those  funds  which,  save 
the  account  cuirent  of  the  treasury,  cover  exactly  that  debit  ?    Equity  would 
have  dema.ded  that  the  11,600,000  francs  of  ren^«,  or  dividends  on  stockSf 
which  the  state  had  purchased  to  employ  the  deposits  in  their  hands, 
should  have  been  deducted  from  the  21  millions  francs  o(  rentes  which  were 
issued  to  reimburse  the  savings  banks'  depositions.     When  an  involved  es- 
tate is  liquidated,  the  affairs  should  not  be  involved  further  by  previously 
deducting  all  the  credits  to  the  pro6t  of  the  liquidator.     We  do  not  think 
this  rectification,  which  wf  have  just  made,  can  be  contested ;  but  even  this 
is  not  all  we  have  to  say.     The  consolidation  of  the  funds  of  the  savings 
banks  has  been  a  deplorable  operation ;  its  net  result,  as  we  shall  presently 
see,  has  been  to  leave  10  millions  of  rentes  at  the  charge  of  the  treasury,  and 
to  free  it  from  a  running  account  which,  to  the  24th  February,  1848,  had 
reached  65,703,000  francs.     Ten  millions  oi  rentes  for  a  capital  of  65  mil- 
lions !  why,  this  is  htorrowino:  at  more  than  15  per  cent!    We  think  no  one 
would  make  such  an  operation  unleas  he  was  forced  to  do  so.     But  was 
there  any  vis  major?    If  it  is  true  that  the  revolution  of  February  was 
struck  with  so  great  a  discredit  among  the  popular  classes  that  every  savings 
bank  depositor  with  a  unanimous,  spontaneous  movement  determined  to 
withdraw  their  deposits,  we  content  ourselves  with  saying,  it  is  a  phenome- 
non unexampled  in  the  history  of  our  public  credit,  which,  in  the  darkest 
hour  of  the  Monarchy,  wa^  even  never  apprehended.     The  crisis  of  1847 — 
that  crisis  of  famine  and  of  misery — left  the  credit  of  savings  banks  intact, 
and  economy's  treasury  was  called  upon  to  repay  but  such  sums  as  were 
necessary  to  keep  starvation  from  the  hearth.    Nay,  it  is  probable  that  even 
after  the  Revolution  of  February,  the  credits  of  the  sa\nngs  banks  could  have 
been  saved ;  honesty  {loyaute)  would  have  saved  it ;  a  few  pay menta  in  spe  • 
cie  or  bank  notes  to  the  first  comers  and  the  more  timid  depositors,  would 
have  saved  it^  by  calming  all  fears ;  but  they  chaffered  about  the  justice  due 
to  the  unknown  creditors  of  the  sanngs  banks ;  while  they  lavished  the  re- 
sources of  the  state  on  the  workmen  of  the  Ateliers  Nationaux^  they  offered 
to  the  former  treasury  bonds  or  rentes  depreciated  more  than  30  per  cent ; 
while  the  preambles  of  the  decrees  placed  the  savings  banks  -under  the  pro 
tection  of  the  honesty  of  the  government,  those  same  decrees  were  their 
warrants  of  bankruptcy.     To  appreciate  the  policy  of  the  Provisional  Gov 
emment  as  to  the  savings  banks,  the  report  of  M.  Delessert  should  be  read 
from  iHjginning  to  end ;  the  wrongs  could  not  be  exposed  with  greater  tem- 
perance, the  rights  with  greater  force,  nor  the  sufferings  with  greater  sym- 
pathy.    The  establishment  of  savings  banks  is  probably  the  brightest  part  of 
tlie  patrimony  of  honor  which  Benjamin  Delessert  has  left  to  his  family — 
tliey  accepted  the  heritjigc  with  a  manner  which  shamed  them  of  it.     That 
rei>i>rt  informs  us,  that  if  upon  the  fir*t  demands  of  payment,  "  they  had 
ado|>ted  the  only  proper  measure,  that  of  giving  rente  at  par,"  the  difficulty 
of  the  moment  would  probably  have  been  surmounted ;  "  further,  when  the 
National  Assembly  had  revived  public  confidence  by  adopting  the  rent  at 
market  value  as  the  standard  of  reimbursement,  the  depositors,  satisfied  with 
this  pledge  of  honesty,  only  asked  to  be  allowed  to  keep  their  savings,  in 
leaving  them  in  the  savings  banks."     But  in  rendering  general  and  obliga- 
tory tUe  reimbursement  in  rentes^  which  should  have  been  left  optional — 
tor,'  adds  M.  Delessert,  without  this  much-to-be-regretted  error,  the  state 
would  have  had  to  bear  sacrifices,  but  of  comparatively  little  importance. 
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It  is  no  part  of  oar  inteDtioD  to  demand  the  account  from  the  Ministers  of 
this  period  of  these  unjust  or  impolitic  measures ;  we  only  wish  the  present 
Minister  would  leave  the  responsibility  with  them. 

The  consolidation  of  the  treasury  bonds  had  not  urgency  for  excuse.     A 
decree  of  the  16th  March,  1848,  ordained  this  composition  with  the  stjite 
creditor,  altbough  the  payments  of  the  month  of  March  were  inconsiderable, 
the  heaviest  payments  falling  due  only  in  April.    To  meet  these  pnyment«, 
the  late  government  had  organized  all  the  resources  of  the  treasury.     Cash 
to  the  amount  of  200  millions  was  ready ;  the  contracting  of  the  loan  prom- 
ind  further  resources;  the  Northern  Railway  company  was.  on  the  eve  of 
repaying  20  millions;  the  redqction  of  the  interest  to  4  per  cent  could  not 
arreBt  the  avidity  with  which  the  ireasury  bonds  were  demanded.    Why  did 
the  Provisional  Government,  heir  to  all  these  resources,  adjourn  its  advance 
to  its  creditors  t     Because  the  first  were  soon  dissipated,  and  the  latter  ex- 
hausted.    On  one  side,  more  pressing  demands  than  that  of  the  treasury 
bonds  absorbed  all  the  cash  on  hand,  for  in  a  few  days  an  enormous  supple- 
ment was  obliged  to  be  added  to  the  effective  strength  of  the  army,  for  there 
were  the  Ateliers  ^aticnaux  to  be  paid,  and  the  Oarde  Mobile  to  be  organ- 
iied.     On  the  other,  the  ordinary  receipts  fell  with  the  most  frightful  ra- 
pidity ;  the  contractors  of  the  loan,  who  solicited  discounts  from  the  Mon- 
archy, exposed  themselves  to  a  penalty  of  25,000,000  by  retiring  from  their 
ooDtract  with  the  Republic,  and  tUe  office  for  the  emission  of  treasury  bonds 
was  dosed,  from  universal  distrust.    Whence  came  these  enormous  expenses, 
and  this  exhaustion  of  all  receipts,  this  general  discredit  ?     To  whom  should 
their  consequences,  the  ruinous  consolidations,  be  imputed  ?     Is  it  the  Rev- 
olution of  February  ?     Is  it  the  fault  of  those  who  governed  it  ?     It  is  be- 
tween the  two  the  choice  must  be  made :  for  one  thing  is  certain,  the  Min- 
ister of  Finance  has  not  the  right  to  lay  them  at  the  charge  of  the  Monarchy. 
The  expense  of  the  general  service  of  the  country  has  increased  as  the  public 
debt :  let  us  quote  figures,  for  they  speak  with  tones  which  CMinot  be  mis- 
understood.   We  waive  all  comparison  with  the  normal  budget  of  the  last 
government     We  will  take  as  the  point  of  departure  its  last  fiscal  year,  the 
year  which  was  accompanied  by  the  most  arduous  circumstances,  and  under 
the  plagues  of  inundation  and  famine.     In  1847,  the  ordinary  expenses  (we 
<miit  nothing,  save  those  arising  from  the  great  public  works)  reached  1,427 
millions;  the  first  budget  of  the  Republic  increased  them  to  1,629  millions. 
The  Minister  of  Finance  makes  us  fear  that  for  the  same  expenses  the  second 
budget  will  not  be  less  than  1,402  millions,  and  the  third  budget  of  ordinary 
expenses,  the  budget  he  has  just  presented,  already  demands  1,488  millions, 
wiihout  including  any  accidental  expense,  and  may  go  higher,  unless  the 
absolute  sacrifice  of  the  sinking  fund  reduces  it  tem})orarily  to  1,409  millions. 
The  decrease  of  receipts  has  formed  a  sad  contrast  with  the  increase  of  ex- 
pen}<es;  in  1848  the  indirect  revenues  returned  142  millions  less  than  in 
1847.     We  are  unable  to  calculate  the  diminution  1849  will  present,  but  in 
the  expose  of  the  budget  of  receipts  for  1850,  the  Minister  of  Finance  pro- 
poses to  compensate  by  a  temporary  resource  of  65  millions,  the  probable 
reduction  in  the  returns  of  the  imposts.     But  it  is  in  the  midst  of  this  un- 
precedented decline,  of  the  public  revenue,  that  the  Constituent  Assembly 
liuA  reduced  the  tax  upon  salt,  and  the  rates  of  postage,  and  suppressed  the 
impost  upon  potable  liquors,  retrenching  voluntarily  the  budget  of  receipts 
160  millions,  at  a  time  it  was  already  deficit  in  consequence  of  the  vis  major 
of  political  events.    This  is  the  greatest  danger  of  our  financial  situation. 
VOL.  XXIX. — ^vo.  I.  8 
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Extraordinary  expenses  will  cease  with  the  circumstances  which  have  created 
them  ;  the  return  of  the  imposts  will  increase  with  public  prosperity ;  a  \yoV 
icy  of  order  and  peace  will  repair,  to  a  degree,  the  ruin  caused  by  long  agi- 
tation ;  but  the  sources  of  public  revenue,  when  once  loni^  closed,  can  never 
more  be  opened,  and  long  suppressed  imposts  are  as  difficult  to  reimpose  as 
they  are  hard  to  replace.  The  crusade  against  impost  commenced  under  the 
Monarchy — it  has  been  victorious  under  the  Republic.  The  war  to  impost 
was  when  the  electoral  colleges  were  few — a  common  ground  wherever  much 
corruption  was  engendered ;  universal  suffrage  has  not  diminished  its  advan- 
tages to  men  of  all  parties.  It  is  so  easy  and  so  popular  to  make  war  upon 
the  imposts !  Who  does  not  think  himself  enriched  by  the  reduction  of 
taxes  ?  Who  but  thinks  more,  much  more,  of  his  own  revenue,  than  of  the 
public  receipts  ?  Who  reminds  himself  that  a  state  which  loses  its  receipts, 
loses  at  the  same  time  its  credit  and  its  power — that  an  intimate  connection 
exists  between  the  prosperity  of  every  one  and  the  prosperity  of  the  public  ? 
Alas !  all  of  us  resemble  in  some  degree  the  savage  Montesquieu  speaks  of 
— afraid  famine  will  overtake  us,  we  wish  to  cut  down  the  tree  and  gather 
its  fruit.  But  which  is  that  impost  which  has  no  inconveniences — that  does 
not  incommode  the  production,  circulation,  or  the  consumption  of  goods  and 
merchandise  ?  Which  is  the  impost  that  is  irreproachable  in  its  assessment 
or  in  its  collection  ?  None :  imperfection  is  the  original  sin  of  all  human 
institutions ;  we  are  strong  to  perceive,  but  we  are  impotent  to  remove  this 
general  taint.  Shall  w«  therefore  never  consent  to  accord  our  submission 
to  faulty  taxes  and  imperfect  laws  ?  The  war  to  the  impost  has  been  carried 
on  in  a  skilful  manner,  full  of  surprises  and  of  stratagems.  Care  was  taken 
never  to  attack  the  public  revenue  from  the  front — they  laid  snares  for  it. 
They  did  not  wish,  said  they,  to  diminish  the  receipts  of  the  state,  but  only 
to  organize  them  better,  and  increase  them.  This  tax  is  too  high ;  do  but 
diminish  it  two-thirds,  and  you  will  triple  the  consumption  of  the  merchan- 
dise taxed :  that  tax  is  certainly  founded  in  justice,  but  it  is  unjustly  assessed  ; 
keep  the  taZ|  but  change  its  form.  Others  said,  that  impost  is  unjust,  it 
strikes  the  tax-payers  unequally ;  without  doubt  the  state  has  need  of  the 

V.  tax,  but  it  does  not  matter  to  it  how  the  tax  is  raised,  so  it  receives  its  money. 

'  Abolish  then  that  tax,  and  replace  it  by  another.  Others  said,  the  expenses 
are  excessive,  and  assuredly  can  be  reduced ;  reduce,  therefore,  the  imposts. 
While  in  the  midst  of  all  these  innovators,  there  were  innovators  with  the 
newest  ideas,  who  skilfully  conjoined  the  question  of  the  rights  of  property 
with  the  question  of  taxes,  crying  aloud  Reform,  while  they  whispered  Rev- 
olution aside.  This  was  the  coalition  of  sophisms,  which  was  engaged  against 
the  public  revenue.  Some  of  these  sophisms  already  succeeded.  What  is 
the  fruit  of  their  victory  ?  Take  the  reduction  of  the  salt  tax  for  example. 
What  bright  promises  were  not  ht  Id  out  to  us  by  those  who  persuaded  us 
to  take  that  *'*'  popular  "  step,  so  fatal  to  our  finances  ?  They  did  not  think 
much  of  the  good  effects  of  a  reduction  of  the  tax  upon  salt  destined  for 
man^s  consumption.  This  insensible  and  limited  reduction  did  not  counter- 
balance, even  in  their  eyes,  the  sacrifice  of  one  of  our  best  sources  of  revenue ; 
but  the  reduction  of  the  duty  on  salt  destined  to  agricultural  purposes  was 
to  do  wonders.  The  increased  consumption  was  to  enrich  the  country,  with- 
out diminishing  the  treasury  revenues.  The  reduction  was  decreed.  What 
did  we  see  ?  The  long  stagnation  of  trade  incident  to  the  debate  upon  the 
reduction  of  the  duty,  for  t£e  first  few  months  of  the  new  regime  induced  a 
great  activity,  and  promised  an  increase  of  revenue,  and  the  party  leaders 
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celebrated  the  triumpli  of  this  finaDcial  reform.    Time  soon  dissipated  all 
these  illusions  ;  the  de6cit  roonthlj  increased,  and  is  now  at  the  figure  rep- 
resented by  the  reduction  of  the  tax.*    The  Minister  of  Finance  has  resigned 
liimseif  to  his  fate,  contenting  himself  with  announcing  that  the  revenues 
from  salt  will  not  exceed  27  millions  for  1850,  while  they  brought  to  the 
treasury  70  millions  in  1847.    We  have  paid  43  millions  for  an  experiment 
which  has  wholly  failed  I    They  tell  us  the  experiment  has  not  yet  con- 
cluded ;  England  has  been  waiting  twenty-five  years,  and  nobody  there  now 
bo|>es  anything  from  the  good  effects  the  tax  will  produce  upon  the  agricul- 
ture of  the  country.     I  consulted  upon  one  occasion  a  distinguished  English 
Btatesman,  who  had  devoted  the  leisure  left  him  by  the  labors  of  a  glorious 
administration,  upon  this  subject ;  *^  Oh,**  said  he,  with  a  fine  irony,  '^  none 
of  the  ]>ersons  engaged  in  the  salt  trade  doubts  the  immense  benefits  to  ag- 
riculture." 

A  similar  deception  seems  to  await  us-  in  all  of  our  other  financial  experi- 
menti»,  and  the  revision  of  our  taxes  will  excite  more  murmurs  than  they  caa 
calm,  which  is  borne  by  habit,  when  new  excited  revolt.    Does  any  one 
think  that  the  new  stamp  tax  will  be  thought  hghtcr  than  the  late  rates  of 
letter  postage,  and  that  the  income  tax  will  be  more  popular  than  the  salt 
tax }     We  have  ceded  to  the  complaints  of  a  portion  of  the  community 
i^aiast  the  rigors  of  those  taxes — what  shall  we  respond  to  complaints  of 
the  whole  nation  against  inquisitions  upon  our  fortunes  ?     We  have  seen, 
during  days  of  riot,  some  octroi  offices  burned ;  the  English  Parliament,  in 
1816,  burned  all  the  papers  relating  to  the  income  tax.     Ah,  if  those  taxes 
were  still  in  existence,  would  any  one  be  so  bold  as  to  place  the  two  alter- 
natives before  the  nation  ?     And  even  now,  does  any  one  believe  this  ques- 
tion would  be  doubtful,  if  the  Minister  of  Finance  would  employ  all  the 
resources  of  science  and  talent  in  redemanding  the  old  impost  he  has  dis- 
played in  defending  the  new  impost,  and  the  Assembly,  interpreting  the 
wishes  of  the  tax-payers,  would  hesitate  to  repudiate  all  those  ehmges  which 
alter  without  assuaging  the  weight  of  taxation  f     Must  we  hencrfbrth  renew 
all  our  institutions  frequently,  and  hold  that  if  the  twenty-four  hours  pass 
without  introducing  some  change,  the  human  mind  has  lost  a  day  ?    Thesa 
reformers  used  to  reproach  the  most  obstinate  friends  of  stability,  by  saying 
they  would  have  been  conservators  in  chaos ;  we  may  reproach  them,  that 
even  in  Paradise  they  would  have  desired  progress.     If  it  is  true  that  the 
spirit  of  innovation  is  the  characteristic  of  our  age,  let  the  reformers,  when 
they  place  before  the  public  pretended  abuses  which  they  denounce,  place 
also  the  reforms  they  propose,  that  the  nation  may  choose  between  them. 
If  the  reforms  are  accepted  by  the  people,  they  will  immediately  replace  the 
abuses,  and  an  interregnum — as  fatal  to  imposts  as  to  power — will  be  avoid* 
ed.     But  what  if  the  public  should  like  the  ills  they  know,  rather  than  the 
remedies  they  are  ignorant  of?     What  if  they  should  prefer  the  empire  of 
the  old  rates  of  taxation,  under  which  everything,  salaries,  profits,  farm  rents 
increased,  to  pursuing  the  new  Utopias  which,  promising  the  reduction  of  all 
the  taxes,  have  only  so  far  reduced  all  the  revenues  ? 

8.  DUMON,  lAtd  Miniiter  of  Finance. 

*  T«bl«  of  tbA  dimUmtloB,  month  by  monUi,  of  the  return  of  the  aelt  tax,  in  1849,  compared  wilh 
1818:- 


Jannary  diminotlon Aranci  187,000 

F^bmary       i*        1,877,000 

March            ^         1,493,1100 

AprU             ••         1,497,000 


May  diminution franca   3,171,000 

Jane       ••         3,16M00 

July        »•         3,148,000 
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Art.  II.— IKRCANTILE  BI06RAFHT. 

GEORGE  HUDSON. 

UfB  or  THE  BlITOftT  Of  POPULAK  FOLLIBS,  AND  TBB  LITB8  OF  THB  LBADBKI  THBKBIN— OBOKOI 
BUDfON — BIBTB,  BTC. — ▲  UNBN-DRAPBR — MUNICIPAL  DIGNITIBS  BNJOYBB  BJ  HIM— Hit  BAILROAD 
CARBBR — INDOMITABLE  BNBRGT  AND  RBMARKABLB  8DCCBS8— WISDOM  AND  PROPRIBTT  OP  HII 
COURSE   TO   1845'-BXTENT  OP  HIS   RAILWAY   COMMAND— VAST  POPULARITY— THB    MANIA   OP  '45— 

Hudson's  declension  and  pall— pibrcb  revulsion  or  public  rxxLiKG  toward  him — ques- 
tion OP  his  turpitude — PERSONAL  CHARACTER— POLITICAL  SYMPATHIES— QUK8T10N  OP  BIS 
BBAL  INPLUENCB  IN  BXCITINO  AMU  DIRECTINO  THB  EXCITEMENT  OF  '45— HIS  POWER  TBERBIN 
LBSa  THAN  IB  AWARDED  BIM— REAL  CAC8EB  OP  THE  MANIA— PROSPECT  OP  HUDSON'S  REVIVin- 
CATION. 

The  articles  in  the  Merehants*  Magiuine  under  the  above  heading,  are 
not  intended  solely  to  record  the  lives  of  men  whose  careers  may  bo  com- 
mended as  in  all,  or  in  most  respects  even,  proper  models  for  the  formation 
of  mercantile  character.  Such  a  course,  would  be  to  exclude  some  of  the 
most  fit  subjects  for  study  which  could  be  presented  to  the  attention  of  the 
young  merchant.  The  biographies  of  the  remarkable  men  who  have  been 
the  originators  and  leaders  of  those  gigantic  Delusions  which  have  drawn 
within  their  vortices  the  great  heterogeneous  multitude,  whelming  almost 
every  other  concern  of  life  in  the  one  universal  absorb! og  passion  of  gain, 
are  among  the  most  valuable  lessons  furnished  by  human  experience.  The 
details  of  a  Money-Mania  furnish  one  of  the  most  instructive  chapters  of 
Commercial  History.  Nowhere  can  we  read  more  of  that  Human  Nature, 
its  weakness  and  its  strength,  its  springs  and  its  incentives,  its  modes,  its 
motions,  and  its  causes,  all  which  it  is  so  much  the  business  of  the  merchant 
to  understand.  Nowhere  do  we  discover  more  clearly  the  propelling  forces 
by  which  the  world  is  driven,  and  nowhere  do  we  learn  better  to  handle 
them.  The  province  of  legitimate  trade  has  no  clearer  boundary-exposition 
than  is  here,  made;  and  there  is,  of  course,  no  other  practicable  illustration 
in  which  the  errors  and  dangers  to  which  a  commercial  life  is  liable,  are  so 
palpable.  We  learn  from  the  movement,  even  though  it  be  as  flagitious  in 
iBOeption  as  it  may  be  ruinous  in  result,  the  line  of  mercantile  tendencies, 
a&d  the  best  order  of  mercantile  system ;  we  witness  in  the  mover,  whatever 
tke  judgment  we  pass  upon  his  motives  and  conduct,  the  most  elevated  exer- 
tions of  human  energy,  the  finest  corabina  ions  of  operative  plan,  and  the 
most  efiicient  methods  of  execution.  He  must  be  a  stolid  merchant,  who  is 
not  made  in  some  way  a  better  one,  afler  reading  the  history  of  the  Missis- 
flippi  scheme,  of  the  South  Sea  bubble,  of  the  tulip  phrensy  of  the  Dutch,  or 
who  can  find  no  instruction  in  llie  lives  of  Law,  of  Blunt,  of  Fordyce,  and 
their  associates  in  speculative  fame. 

Between  Railroads  and  Commerce  there  is  so  intimate  a  connection  ;  the 
former,  with  all  its  powers  and  results,  is  so  peculiarly  the  ^agent  of  the  lat- 
ter, has  received  an  influence  so  potential  in  the  development,  form,  and 
character  of  modem  trade,  and  promises  such  immense  loan  of  power,  and 
such  vast  achievements  in  behalf  of  the  commercial  future — that  the  history 
of  the  Iron  Road,  and  the  biographies  of  Railway  projectors,  Railway  engi- 
neers, and  Railway  architects,  must  ever  hold  a  prominent  place  in  the  an- 
Dftls  of  mercantile  progress  and  the  lives  of  mercantile  men.  To  ignore  the 
personal  history  of  the  "Railway  King,"  whatever  opinion  we  may  have  of 
Lis  career,  and  of  his  actuating  motives,  and  however  just  that  opinion  may 
be,  would  create  an  hiatus  in  the  volumes,  as  marked,  and  as  much  becloud- 
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in^  all  the  subsequent  record,  as  would  an  omission  like  that  of  ihe  life  of 
Oliver  Cromwell,  or  Elizabeth,  or  Napoleon,  confuse  the  later  political  hia- 
lories  of  England  and  France. 

George  Hudson  was  the  son  of  a  farmer  of  Yorkshire,  in  England,  with 
so  anoestrj  that  appears  not  to  have  materially  changed  its  condition  during 
a  period  of  two  centuries,  through  which  its  residence  could  be  traced  upon 
the  estate  of  Howshara.  His  first  business,  to  which  he  was  apprenticed, 
and  in  which  he  became  a  master,  and  realized,  it  would  seem,  a  respectable 
fortune,  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  immortal  John  Gilpin,  viz.,  *^  a  linen- 
draper  ;''  like  the  hero  of  Cowper^s  undying  ballad,  he  left  his  employment 
for  an  adventure,  with  the  leading  locomotive  power  of  his  time;  Gilpin 
lived  in  an  age  when  the  Horse  had  undisputed  pre-eminence  oyer  all  the 
agents  of  combined  speed  and  strength  subdued  by  man — the  most  useful 
locomotive  power  in  the  possession  of  society.  When  Hudson,  a  century 
later,  left  bis  counter  for  the  recreation  of  another  pursuit,  the  horse  had  lost 
his  supremacy,  and  the  linen-draper  sprang  upon  a  steam-engine  for  hU 
ride.  The  world  wondered,  as  it  did  in  the  case  of  the  journey  from 
^&mous  London  town ''  toward  Edmonton;  and  what  was  of  more  concern 
yet,  the  adventurous  rider,  still  following  the  friend  of  Tom  Callender, 
^  went  farther  than  he  meant,'^  but,  unlike  him,  did  not  have  the  good  for- 
tune to  get  %afe  hack  again.  A  still  more  material  difference  was,  that  the 
pleasure  of  a  whole  nation,  instead  of  that  of  a  single  very  small  family,  was 
attempted  in  the  ride  of  the  ^Railway  King,"  and  well  would  it  have  been 
if  the  catastrophe  thereof  had  caused  no  more  serious  discomfort  than  the 
mischance  of  the  ^*  train-band  captain." 

Mr.  Hudson  appears  in  his  ^r^i public  capacity  as  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Health  of  the  city  of  York,  in  1832.  In  1835,  he  was  a  member  of  the 
bwer  branch  of  the  council  of  that  city,  and  was  soon  after  appointed  a 
member  of  the  chamber  of  aldermen.  He  next  received  the  highest  honor 
which  the  city  could  bostow,  becoming  its  Lord  Mayor  in  1887.  His  ad- 
ministration was,  of  course,  energetic,  and  the  evidence  of  its  wisdom  is  in 
the  promotion  of  the  prosperity  of  the  city  during  and  in  consequence  of  the 
measures  carried  out  in  that  period. 

His  first  prominence  in  connection  with  Railways  was  in  1833,  at  the 
time  of  his  being  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Health.  The  ten  per  cent  divi- 
dend of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  road,  and  the  projection  of  the  Leeds 
sad  Selby,  in  their  own  neighborhood,  had  led  some  bold  spirits  in  York  to 
the  idea  of  a  liife  from  thence  to  certain  portions  of  the  West  Riding.  But 
the  project  seemed  so  vast  and  momentous  that,  except  by  the  few  hare- 
brained, as  they  were  considered,  it  was  little  favored.  The  expenses  of 
eonstruction  and  working  would  be  so  enormous,  it  was  feared  it  would 
never  be  made  to  pay.  This  was  in  1832.  The  next  year  the  scheme  was 
brought  more  prominently  before  the  public,  through  the  energy  of  Mr.  Hud- 
um^  now  in  itsiead.  Meetings  were  held  and  committees  appointed,  sur- 
TejB  made  and  the  usual  preliminary  steps  taken  amid  an  opposition  that 
might  well  have  discouraged  a  less  enthusiastic  mind.  Before  any  route  had 
been  indicated,  Mr.  Hudson,  at  one  of  the  meetings,  with  the  boldness  which 
characterized  his  whole  career,  placed  his  name  down,  which  was  almost 
alone  on  the  subscription  list,  for  several  hundred  shares.  He  then  accom- 
panied the  engineer,  Mr.  Rennie,  in  bis  surveys  for  the  road,  devoting  him- 
self with  the  utmost  assiduity  to  the  exploration  of  the  neighboring  districts, 
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examining  and  estimaUng  the  value  of  the  land,  ascertaining  the  sentiments 
of  the  proprietors,  and  endeavoring  to  influence  the  undecided  or  hostile  by 
argument,  promises,  or  otherwise.  In  the  latter  part  of  this  self-assumed 
task,  he  was  especially  happy,  having  a  peculiar  facility  in  eliciting  the  real 
feelings  of  other  men,  discovering  their  weak  points,  and  applying  just  those 
particular  kinds  of  argument  in  each  case,  which  were  be^t  suited  to  make 
the  impression  desired.  He  had  indeed  a  very  remarkable  aptitude  in  con- 
vincing men,  against  their  own  first  inclinations,  of  the  channel  in  which 
their  interest  was  to  be  sought  The  great  aim  and  the  result  of  his  power 
was  that  oi  combining — to  bring  men  of  opposite  views,  if  not  to  one  way 
of  thinking,  at  least  to  one  way  of  acting — and  it  will  be  found  throughout 
his  whole  career,  when  he  came  to  deal  with  companies  and  associations,  as 
he  had  before  with  individuals,  that  it  was  his  great  effort  to  unite  and  com- 
bine their  energies  in  a  common  interest,  proportioned  to  the  magnitude  of 
the  union,  to  discountenance  as  far  as  possible  all  separate  action,  and  to 
resolutely  suppress,  so  far  as  could  be  done,  the  waste  of  strength  in  compe- 
tition. 

Mr.  Hudson^B  triumph  in  the  York  railroad  afl!air  was  not  immediate. 
The  opposition  was  too  strong — the  alarm  too  great.  It  was  impossible  to 
get  through  Parliament.  He  recommended,  accordingly,  a  delay,  showing 
therein  that  it  was  not  a  blind  devotion  to  piirpose  which  urged  him  on,  but 
that  he  was  possessed  of  discretion,  did  not  overrate  his  own  energies,  nor 
underrate  those  of  the  opposition.  There  was,  moreover,  exhibited  in  this 
act,  that  sagacity  which  knew  how  to  bide  its  time,  and  perceived  that  a  little 
patience  only  was  required  to  secure  the  object.  It  is  seldom,  indeed,  that 
men  of  so  energetic  character  have  that  calmness  of  view,  and  are  able  to 
efl!ect  that  wise  self-restraint  here  displayed.  Men  so  constituted  are  the 
fittest  to  conduct  all  great  enterprises,  whether  in  war,  government,  Com- 
merce, religion,  or  any  other  possible  field — indeed,  none  others,  we  may 
say,  are  at  all  qualified  for  such  services — and  the  mental  characteristics  ex- 
hibited in  carrying  their  schemes  into  practice,  will  always  be  regarded  as 
forming  the  highest  order  of  human  genius.  Such  men  were  all  those  who 
have  acquired  any  lasting  fame  in  any  department  of  human  action. 

The  opportunity  for  which  Mr.  Hudson  postponed  his  darling  scheme, 
was  not  long  coming.  He  had  waited  in  the  belief  that  by  uniting  with 
some  other  project,  when  one  should  arise  with  which  such  alliance  could  be 
beneficially  efilected,  a  line  might  be  obtained,  not  with  the  West  Hiding 
only,  but  with  the  South  of  England.  In  1835,  while  he  was  in  the  council 
of  York,  a  railway  was  proposed  from  Leeds  to  Derby,  ancf  another,  called 
the  Midland  Counties,  to  Rugby.  The  hour  had  arrived.  The  York  scheme 
was  revived,  a  union  wa^  effected  with  the  North  Midland,  under  the  name 
of  the  York  and  North  Midland  Railway  Company,  and,  in  virtue  of  his 
large  subscription,  Mr.  Hudson  was  placed  on  the  provisional  committee. 
Here  he  labored  as  before ;  convincing  by  logic,  or  by  indirect  pecuniary 
argument,  where  either  was  possible,  and  fighting  with  the  most  determined 
energy  those  who  could  not  be  gained.  Among  the  latter  was  a  powerful 
canal  proprietary,  whose  attacks  upon  his  project  he  triumphantly  repelled. 

In  1837,  during  Mr.  Hudson's  mayoralty  parliament  granted  an  act  to 
the  York  and  North  Midland  Company,  vrith  a  capital  of  £446,666.  This 
was  in  the  period  of  the  second  railway  mania  of  England.  Mr.  Hudson 
was  appointed  by  the  directors  chairman  of  the  company.  The  onerous 
duties  of  his  magisterial  station  did  not  abate  his  zeal  in  his  railway  labors. 
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He  managed  the  negotiations  with  the  landholders  with  the  most  consum* 
mate  tact,  and  it  was  certainly  in  great  part  due  to  his  abilities,  that  while 
men  of  capital  in  York  had  estimated  the  cost  of  the  road  at  more  than 
£7,000  a  mile,  and  while  the  North  Midland  actually  cost,  for  land,  £5,000 
a  mile,  the  cost  for  land  on  Mr.  Hudson's  line,  averaged  only  £1,750.  The 
result  of  thb  extraordinary  vigor  was,  that  the  road,  its  length  being  twenty- 
three-and-a-half  miles,  was  opened  on  the  20th  May,  1839 ;  and  on  the  1st 
of  July,  1840,  steam  communication  was  fully  established  between  York  and 
the  metropolis.  It  was  a  proud  day  for  Hudson.  He  stood  confessed,  by 
all  of  his  associates,  and  by  all  who  had  noticed  his  efforts  and  achievement, 
a  man  of  extraordinary  power. 

About  this  time  he  retired  from  the  mayoralty,  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  high 
popularity,  the  award  of  his  judicious  political  administration,  conjoined  with 
the  admiration  of  his  skill  and  vigor  in  effecting  the  railway,  and  a  just  ap- 
preciation of  the  benefits  which  he  had  thus  conferred  upon  the  city.  A 
testimonial  acknowledging  in  warm  terms  the  advantages  derived  from  his 
official  and  other  labors,  was  presented  hiin,  signed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town,  and  also  by  the  nobility  of  the  county. 

The  next  effort  of  Mr.  Hudson  was  for  a  railway  from  York  to  Scarbor- 
ough, an  attempt  in  which  Sir  John  Rennie  had  failed,  being  unable  to  ob- 
tain the  required  capital.  Mr.  Hudson  obtained  the  grant  of  £500  for  the 
survey  of  a  route,  but  the  road  was  not  at  that  time  constructed.  His  next 
step,  in  1840,  was  a  bold  one — it  was  the  lease,  in  which  he  was  aided  by  a 
few  of  his  colleagues  at  the  directors'  board  of  the  York  and  North  Midland, 
of  the  entire  Leeds  and  Selby  line,  for  thirty-one  years,  at  £17,000  per  an- 
num. 

The  object  was  to  avert  the  competition  of  the  latter  with  the  former, 
for  the  Leeds  and  York  traffic.  The  bargain  wa^  made  on  the  sole  responsi- 
bility of  Hudson  and  his  associates.  A  meeting  was  called  to  consider  the 
negotiation,  and  the  company  were  so  well  satisfied  of  its  policy,  that  it  was 
unanimously  approved,  and  the  chairman  warmly  commended  for  effecting 
the  arrangement.    It  proved  highly  beneficial  to  the  company. 

,The  next  project  of  Mr.  Hudson  was  to  assist  the  Great  North  of  England 
company  through  with  their  road.  The  company  had  been  chartered  in 
1836,  with  a  capital  of  £1,330,000,  and  an  intended  length  of  seventy-six 
miles.  They  had  stuck  in  the  work,  unable  to  reach  Newcastle.  Mr.  Hud- 
son undertook  to  effect  the  object  by  a  combination  of  companies.  At  his 
call,  the  delegates  of  six  railroad  companies  convened  in  September,  1841, 
and  his  scheme  was  laid  before  them.  Nothing  definite  was,  however,  de- 
cided at  this  time.  He  then  pressed  it  on  the  attention  of  his  own  com- 
pany, the  York  and  North  Midland,  now  in  a  very  prosperous  state,  and  not 
having  then  acquired  the  power  to  control  the  whole  money  market,  he  re- 
commended that  the  requisite  sum,  £500,000,  should  be  raised  by  several 
companies,  leasing  the  Great  North  of  England  road  for  ten  years,  the  shares 
to  be  divided  proportionally  to  the  rent  they  guarantied.  The  Board  of 
Trade  granted  its  approval  of  the  scheme,  and  it  was  effected.  In  connec- 
tion with  this,  the  Newcastle  and  Darlington,  designed  to  open  an  eastern 
communication  with  Edinburgh,  was  projected,  and  Mr.  Hudson  was  elected 
chairman  of  the  company.  It  was  incorporated  by  act,  in  June,  1842.  In 
this  road,  Mr.  Hudson  subscribed  five  times  as  much  as  any  other  director, 
and  to  prevent  any  delay,  took  u|>on  himself  a  responsibility  from  which 
most  men  would  have  shrunk  appalled,  taking  the  entire  risk  of  the  pro* 
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posed  six  per  cent  guaranty,  upon  one  of  the  companies  engaged  in  the 
affiiir  decliuiog  to  be  a  party  thereto. 

In  this  grand  undertaking,  Mr.  Hudson  was  opposed  by  the  dean  and 
chapter  of  Durham,  with  all  the  force  the  church  could  command.  But 
their  opponent  was  not  daunted  by  their  power.  The  victory  was  his,  and 
80  complete  was  their  defeat,  that  they  were  forced  to  the  very  mortifying 
issue  of  selling  their  land  for  the  uses  of  the  road,  to  Mr.  Hudson,  at  about 
one-fourth  of  the  price  they  had  demanded. 
.  The  affairs  of  the  North  Midland  road  having  taken  an  unfortunate  turn, 
the  dividends  diminishing,  and  the  efforts  of  the  directors  to  reduce  the  ex- 
penses, proportionately  to  the  reduced  revenue,  failing,  a  meeting  of  stock- 
holders appointed  a  committee,  consisting  of  Mr.  Hudson  and  six  others,  to 
effect  a  remedy,  if  possible.  Mr.  Hudson  astounded  them  Sy  the  report 
that^tbe  expenses  could  and  should  be  reduced  from  £40,000  to  £22,000 
annually.  The  men  whose  management  was  thus  indirectly  impeached, 
were  of  course  tremendously  incensed.  A  bitter  contest  arose.  Mr.  Hudson 
supported  his  report,  showing  the  practicability  of  the  reforms,  and  exhibit- 
ing his  perfect  understanding  of  all  that  related  to  railroads,  from  general 
principles  down  to  the  slightest  minutise.  He  directed  their  attention  to  the 
affairs  of  his  own  peculiar  road,  the  York  and  North  Midland,  of  which  he 
was  sfill  chairman,  and  which  was  in  a  very  prosperous  condition.  What 
he  proposed  for  the  North  Midland  was  simply  what  was  in  operation  on  his 
own  line.  The  company  sustained  his  propositions.  Nine  of  the  directors 
were  recommended  to  resign;  six  of  them  complied  with  the  advice,  and  Mr. 
Hudson  and  his  colleagues  of  the  committee  took  their  places.  In  spite  of 
all  efforts  of  the  former  managers  and  their  friends  to  embarrass  his  ef- 
forts, the  reform  was  effected.  In  the  first  half-year,  he  saved  £11,530 
to  the  company,  and  yet  the  eflSciency  of  the  management  was  improved. 
The  result  was  a  great  increase  in  the  value  of  the  shares. 

The  railway-clearing  system,  designed  to  obviate  the  inconvenience  of 
transporting  passengers  and  freight  from  one  train  to  another,  at  the  dif- 
ferent junctions,  was  brought  forward  in  1841,  suggested  by  Mr.  Morison, 
and  strongly  supported  by  Mr.  Glyn  and  others.  Mr.  Hudson  came  to  ijla 
'support,  at  a  time  when  its  sanction  was  most  required,  and  when  it 
would  be  most  effectual.  The  system  prevailed,  and  commenced  opera- 
tion upon  two  roads  in  January,  1842. 

In  1843  he  again  turned  his  attention  to  a  York  and  Scarborough 
line,  and  recommended  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  York  and  North 
Midland.     A  bill  was  soon  after  obtained  and  the  road  constructed. 

Three  competing  lines  centered  in  the  town  of  Derby,  and  Mr.  Hudson 
now  .undertook  to  carry  out  his  anti-competition  principles  in  regard  to 
them.  His  coadjutors,  from  conviction  or  personal  hostility,  opposed  the 
design,  as  did  some  of  the  leading  proprietors.  He  found  it  difficult  to 
get  a  committee  to  confer  on  the  subject.  However,  he  met  the  propri- 
etors of  each  company  in  separate  meeting,  laid  out  his  plan,  and  answered 
alL  objections.  He  assured  them  of  a  saving  of  expenses  of  £25,000  a 
year,  by  his  plan,  and  an  addition  of  £20,000  from  extra  traffic  A 
strong  opposition  was  made,  but  by  argument  and  good  management,  he 
carried  his  point.  The  three  roads,  bringing  together  a  capital  of  above 
£5,000,000,  were  united,  and  Mr.  Hudson  became  chairman  to  the  united 
directory,  and  as  such  virtual  chief  of  the  Midlands  Railway.  The  result  of 
the  union  fully  confirmed  the  wisdom  of  the  scheme. 
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The  next  efibrt  of  Mr.  Hudson,  the  same  jear,  1843,  was  to  extend  this 
Midlands^  road  northward.  As  one  part  of  this  plan,  he  and  Mr.  George 
Stephenson,  whom  Mr.  Hudson  first  met  ahout  1833,  purchased  the  Dur- 
ham Junction  Railway  between  them  for  £88,500.  The  rest  of  the  scheme 
was  soon  effected,  and  on  the  18th  June,  1844,  the  line  was  opened  to  New- 
castle, (a  town  on  the  extreme  north  of  England,)  an  event  which  was  cele- 
brated by  a  grand  ovation.  The  work  had  been  long  desired,  but  no  one 
had  been  found  until  now  competent  to  complete  it.  Members  of  parliament 
attended  the  meeting,  and  uttered  panegyrics  on  Hudson  in  the  finest  styles 
of  eloquence  they  could  command.  Delighted  corporations  of  venerable 
ciUes  sent  in  the  most  eulogistic  addresses ;  shareholders  were  wild  in  their 
praises.  The  obligations  of  the  north  of  England  to  him  were  declared  and 
universally  felt  to  be  incalculable,  and  his  popularity  in  that  region  was  there- 
fore unbounded. 

But  his  vision  northward  did  not  stop  at  Newcastle.  Edinburgh  had 
been  long  in  his  eye,  and  he  determined  to  reach  the  ancient  capital  of 
Scotland,  at  whatever  effort.  While  engaged  in  the  operations  last  de- 
scribed, he  subscribed  £50,000,  in  two  thousand  shares  of  £25  each,  on  his 
own  responsibility,  in  a  projected  line  between  Newcastle  and  Berwick, 
which  was  in  want  of  capital.  These  shares,  from  which,  it  is  said,  he  might 
have  realized  £30,000,  he  gave  to  his  favorite  line,  the  York  and  North, 
Midland,  contented  with  the  benefit  to  the  company,  and  with  the  improved 
prospect  of  reaching  Edinburgh.  He  also  induced  the  Newcastle  and  Dar- 
lington Company  to  undertake  the  extension  of  their  line,  then  building,  to 
Berwick.  The  Newcastle  and  Darlington,  in  which  he  was  also  concerned, 
was  completed  in  August,  1844,  and  Mr.  Hudson  had  the  satisfaction  to 
announce,  simultaneously  with  its  opening,  that  all  its  heavy  debts  were  dis- 
charged— a  circumstance  that  was  deemed  very  remarkable,  and  a  novelty 
withal  in  railroad  enterprise. 

In  1844,  a  scheme  was  brought  before  parliament,  intended  to  bring  all 
the  railroads  in  the  kingdom  under  the  direct  and  almost  exclusive  super- 
vision of  the  government  in  regard  to  tolls,  passenger  accommodations,  and 
the  general  management  of  affairs,  and  within  fifteen  years  to  transfer  them 
entirely  to  the  possession  of  the  crown,  by  purchase.  The  railway  proprie- 
tors became  highly  excited  at  what  they  regarded  a  most  unjust  and  tyran- 
nical attempt  on  the  part  of  the  government.  A  meeting  immediately  took 
place,  in  which  nearly  all  the  great  railways  were  represented.  Mr.  Hud- 
son, as  chairman  of  the  meeting,  made  a  speech  analytic  of  the  bill,  which 
he  denounced  as  a  measure  that  would  depreciate  railway  property,  and  be 
injurious  to  the  public  welfare.  Others  followed  in  the  same  style,  and  a 
perfect  harmony  seemed  to>  prevail  among  men  and  companies  who  had 
been  at  violent  enmity  before,  all  forgetting  their  quarrels  in  the  common 
danger  of  their  dividends.  Parliament  was  flooded  with  petitions  against 
the  bill,  and  every  possible  effort  was  made  to  defeat  it  by  Mr.  Hudson  and 
the  leading  men  associated  with  him.  Deputations  waited  upon  the  minis- 
ters, one  of  these  being  the  representatives  of  twenty- nine  companies,  hav- 
ing capital  to  the  amount  of  £60,000,000 ;  and  the  spokesmen  of  this  body, 
Mr.  Hudson,  Mr.  Glyn,  Mr.  Russell,  and  others,  used  every  art  to  persuade 
Sir  Robert  Peel  and  Mr.  Gladstone  to  withdraw  the  bill.  Mr.  Hudson  also 
wrote  a  long  and  able  letter  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  endeavoring  to  convince  the 
minister  of  the  injustice  and  errors  of  the  scheme.  But  it  was  in  vain. 
Ministers  recognized  and  felt  the  tremendous  power  of  the  leagued  interest 
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in  opposition  to  tbeni,  but  determined  not  to  yield.  But  the  legislature 
was  besieged  and  worried  with  more  effect,  and  the  ministry,  with  even  such 
men  in  it  as  we  have  named,  was  obliged  to  retreat.  A  milder  act,  limited 
entirely  to  new  roads,  was  substituted,  and  from  this  the  victorious  railway 
combination  withdrew  its  opposition,  the  restrictions  on  new  companies 
benefiting  rather  than  injuring  those  already  established. 

In  1844,  railway  competition  began  to  rage,  and  Mr.  Hudson  beset  him- 
self to  averting  the  unfavorable  effects  from  those  roads  in  which  he  took 
especial  interest,  and  to  discountenancing  the  whole  movement.  He  de- 
clared that  **  all  competing  lines  which  had  no  local  traffic  were  unworthy 
the  support  of  parliament,"  and  that  he  "  would  not  be  connected  with  any 
line  which  .competed  with  an  existing  railway."  He  refused  his  sanction  to 
many,  on  the  ground  that  they  would  not  pay,  at  the  same  time  that  the 
use  of  his  name  would  at  once  have  raised '  them  to  a  premium.  At  this 
time,  the  dividends  of  the  York  and  North  Midland,  the  London  and  Bir- 
mingham, and  the  Grand  Junction,  were  ten  per  cent,  and  that  of  the 
Stockton  and  Darlington  fifteen  per  cent  The  rate  of  no  other  road  was  as 
high  as  either  of  these. 

In  1845,  came  the  third  and  most  mischievous  of  the  English  railway 
manias,  which  has  been  described  in  an  article  on  the  English  railways, 
published  in  a  previous  number  of  the  Merchants^  Magazine,  It  is  here 
that  the  shadow  falls  upon  the  name  of  the  Railway  Monarch,  and  it  is  fit- 
ting therefore  to  remark  at  this  point,  that  up  to  this  period,  his  course  had 
been,  beyond  all  question,  prudent,  wise,  and  successful,  and  that  to  the  na- 
tion he  had  rendered  eminent  service,  deserving  the  tlianks  of  every  person 
in  the  realm.  He  had  displayed  rare  tact  and  judgment  in  all  his  measures ; 
the  integrity  of  his  motives  was  unimpeached ;  and  he  had  on  several  re- 
markable occasions  neglected  his  own  personal  interest,  where  it  could  have 
been  advanced  by  means  the  most  fair  and  honorable,  and  the  temptation 
of  which  few  men  could  have  resisted,  in  favor  of  some  existing  company, 
or  of  some  undeveloped  project,  that  stood  high  in  his  regard.  His  name 
had  never  been  connected  with  any  scheme  which  was  not  designed  to  be 
carried  out;  before  his  sanction  was  obtained  to  any  proposed  road,  he 
must  be  convinced  it  was  no  plan  to  speculate  upon  the  avaiiibility  of  bis 
name,  and  that  it  would  not  be  a  loss  to  the  stockholders  after  it  should  be 
built. 

At  this  time,  "  his  influence  extended  seventy-six  miles  over  the  York 
and  North  Midland ;  fifty-one  over  the  Hull  and  Selby  and  Leeds  and 
Selby ;  over  the  North  Midland,  Midland  Counties,  and  another,  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy-eight  miles ;  over  the  Newcastle  and  Darlington,  and  the 
Great  North  of  England,  one  hundred  and  eleven  miles ;  while  over  the 
Sheffield  and  Rotherham,  the  York  and  Scarborough,  the  North  British, 
Whitby  and  Pickering,  it  affected  near  six  hundred  more,  making  a  total 
of  1,016  miles,  all  of  which  were  successful  in  developing  traffic,  and  equally 
successful  in  paying  good  dividends." 

Of  course,  when  the  excitement  of  1845  arose,  and  everybody's  eye  was 
turned  toward  such  a  man,  "  success  like  this,"  says  Francis,  "  sanctified  the 
power  of  Mr.  Hudson,  and  for  a  time  no  oth  r  name  was  heard  in  the  great 
world  of  railways.  In  the  journals  of  the  day  men  read  of  his  wonderful 
doings.  The  press  recorded  his  whereabouts;  the  draughtsman  penciled 
his  features.  His  name  was  connected  with  preference,  shares,  and  profits. 
He  wielded  an  influence  in  England  unparalleled  and  unprecedented.    Peers 
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flattered  the  dispenser  of  scrip,  and  peeresses  fawned  on  the  allotter  of  pre- 
niiuras.  It  was  told  with  pleasure  and  repeated  with  delight,  that  his  em- 
pire extended  over  a  thousand  miles  of  railway.  His  fortune  was  computed 
with  an  almost  personal  pride.  Almacks  was  deserted  when  Albert-house 
was  full.  The  ducal  crest  was  seen  on  the  carriage  at  his  door.  The 
choicest  aristocracy  of  England  sought  his  presence.  Foreign  potentates 
sued  for  his  society.  The  coronet  of  the  peer  was  veiled  before  the  crown 
of  the  railway  king.  The  minister  paid  his  court,  and  the  bishop  bent  in 
homage.  The  ermine  of  the  judge  lost  its  dignity,  and  the  uniform  of  the 
officer  its  pride.  The  Christian  banker  and  the  Hebrew  capitalist  alike  ac- 
knowledged his  greatness.  Stories  were  plentiful  of  the  fortunes  he  had 
won,  and  the  dividends  his  enterprises  had  paid.  *The  fame  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel,'  said  a  journalist,  *  has  given  way  to  that  of  Mr.  Hudson.  The  reunion 
of  the  plotting  sUtesman  courted  his  presence,  and  the  soiree  of  the  scien- 
tific marquis  was  incomplete  without  him.  The  Duke  of  Leeds  'esteemed 
his  friendship,  and  thought  i.is  name  would  be  beloved  for  ages  to  come.' 
The  prince-consort  was  proud  to  be  introduced  to  him,  *  shook  hands  very 
heartily  with  the  member,  (he  was  then  in  the  House  of  Commons,)  and 
remained  in  conversation  with  him  for  some  time.'  Men  heard  of  his  buy- 
ing estates,  and  they  honored  him.  They  read  of  his  purchasing  Loudea- 
borough,  and  they  worshiped  him.  He  became  possessed  of  Newby-hall, 
and  the  name  of  John  Law  was  fondly  coupled  with  that  of  George  Hud- 
ix>n.  His  alliance  was  sought  by  patricians ;  his  children  were  the  com- 
paniona  of  peers. 

"  When  his  name  graced  an  advertisement  men  ran  to  buy  the  sharea. 
In  lines  known  to  be  worthless,  in  which  no  business  was  doing,  if  a  rumor 
was  judiciously  spread  that  Hudson  was  after  them,  the  stock  exchange  waa 
in  a  ferment,  and  prices  rose  enormously,  to  the  loss  of  the  holder  when  the 
contradiction  came.  He  was  their  railway  potentate ;  their  iron  king  ;  their 
golden  god.  His  appearance  on  the  platform  was  a  perfect  ovation.  Sober, 
steady-minded  men  shouted  with  joy.  Shrewd  speculators  supported  them, 
and  one  intense,  universal  homage  greeted  the  image  they  had  set  up.  The 
thought  of  ten  per  cent  enraptured  them,  and  the  loud  applause  which 
hailed  his  periods  would  only  have  been  justified  by  the  oration  of  a 
Macaulay  or  the  Saxon  of  a  Peel.  Over  railways  and  managers  of  railwaya 
he  maintained  an  imperial  sway.  Hia  energy  bore  down  all  opposition. 
When  he  rose  in  wrath,  boards  of  directors  were  scattered  before  him ; 
when  he  spoke  in  anger,  shareholders  denied  their  own  proposals." 

The  fame  of  Mr.  Hudson  was  confined  to  no  party  in  England,  nor  to 
that  country  itself.  As  was  said  at  the  time,  **  so  strong  is  his  fame  felt, 
that  yDU  cannot  take  up  any  newspaper,  whether  tory,  whig,  or  radical, 
whether  local  or  metropolitan,  nay,  whether  English  or  continental,  without 
finding  some  article  in  his  praise." 

At  this  period  a  subscription  was  opened  for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Hudson, 
in  which  some  of  his  over-heated  admirers  honestly  joined,  no  doubt,  while 
others  assisted  out  of  mere  selfishness,  in  the  hope  of  turning  the  matter  to 
account  That  the  latter  motive  predominated  was  sufficiently  proved  by 
subsequent  occurrences.  This  testimonial  excited  much  attention,  and  waa 
the  object  of  much  deserved  satire.  The  first  railway  men  of  the  day  were 
"  down  on  it."  It  was  certainly  in  very  bad  taste,  to  make  up  a  pecuniary 
acknowledgment  to  one  already  a  Croesus,  "and  was  objectionable  on  several 
accounts.    But  it  was  significant  of  the  times,  when  money  waa  the  grand 
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object  of  pursuit  to  all,  and  sentiment  vas  entirely  out  of  the  market.     The 
amount  subscribed  was  nearly  £20,000,  of  which  £16,000  was  paid  in. 

Mr.  Hudson^s  exertions  in  behalf  of  the  projects  he  espoused,  are  de- 
scrib'd  as  absolutely  astonishing.  ** Nothing  seemed  to  wear  his  mind; 
nothing  appeared  to  weary  his  frame.  He  battled  in  parliamentary  com- 
mittees, day  by  day ;  he  argued,  pleaded,  and  gesticulated  with  an  earnest- 
ness which  rarely  failed  in  its  object.  One  day  in  town  cajoling  a  commit- 
tee, the  next  persuading  an  archbishop.  In  the  morning,  adjusting  some 
rival  claim  in  an  obscure  office ;  in  the  afternoon,  astonishing  the  stock  ex- 
change with  some  daring  coup  de  main.  At  one  time  entertaining  half  the 
peerage ;  at  another,  purchasing  princely  estates  to  thwart  a  rival." 

In  addition  to  forwardinor  the  schemes  in  which  he  had  enlisted,  Mr.  Hud- 
son  had  the  task  also  of  defeating  attempted  hnes  that  would  prove  injuri- 
ous to  those  built  by  him,  or  placed  under  his  protective  care,  or  that  were 
in  competition  with  the  projected  lines  which  he  favored,  or  which,  for  what- 
ever other  reasons,  he  deemed  inexpedient ;  and  had  also  to  resist  the  en- 
croachments of  powerful  existing  companies  upon  his  favorite  roads. 

The  achievements  etiected  by  Mr.  Hudson  up  to  the  year  1845  have  been 
already  detailed.  The  most  remarkable  measures  effected  by  him  in  that 
year  were  as  here  described.  The  Newcastle  and  Darlington  Company,  in 
which  he  had  an  especial  interest,  from  the  fact  of  its  being  a  portion  of  his 
Edinburgh  route,  and  to  effect  the  completion  of  which  he  had  exerted  him- 
self, at  the  time,  to  his  utmost,  had  become  critically  situated,  its  property 
being  in  real  jeopardy,  Just  at  this  moment,  the  Great  North  of  England 
CJompany  (York  and  Darlington)  came  into  the  market  Every  one  saw 
the  necessity  of  this  line  to  the  well-being  of  the  former,  and  its  proprietors 
taking  advantage  of  this,  demanded  a  ten  per  cent  guaranty,  a  creation  of 
new  shares  on  the  same  terms,  and  the  stock  to  be  purchased  in  1850,  at 
the  rate  of  £250  for  every  £100  share.  It  was  a  hard  and  oppressive  bar- 
gain, and  so  Mr.  Hudson  felt  iL  But  George  Stephenson  declared  '*  it 
must  be  done,"  and  so  thought  Mr.  Hudson — and  accordingly  he  signed  the 
contract.  The  shares  of  the  Great  North  of  England,  which  had  been  at 
£200,  rose  immediately  after  to  £255.  Mr.  Hudson  knew  what  would  be 
the  result,  but  he  did  not  buy,  nor  had  he  held  before  a  single  share  in  that 
line. 

Soon  after  this  affair,  he  effected  another  mammoth  defensive  lease  of  the 
Hull  and  Selby  line ;  and  the  Manchester  and  Leeds  endeavoring  to  injure 
that  company  by  a  road  from  Leeds  to  Hull  and  East  Riding,  he  thwarted 
their  design  by  the  magnidcent  purchase,  on  his  own  account,  of  Loudes- 
borough  from  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  which  was  effected  at  an  immense 
cost  He  afterward  purchased  the  Whitby  and  Pickering  line,  to  relieve 
one  of  his  favorite  roads  of  its  competition,  at  a  cost  of  £80,000,  which 
was  £50,000  less  than  it  had  cost  the  former  proprietary.  This,  with  the 
exception  of  one  other  matter,  brings  his  career  up  to  the  close  of  1845. 

That  exception  was  his  connection  with  the  Eastern  Counties  lioad,  run- 
ning from  London  through  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  Essex,  a  length  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty-six  miles,  being  the  longest  railroad  in  the  kingdom. 
The  initiative  in  this  road  was  taken  in  1881,  and  a  bill  was  obtained  in 
1836,  with  a  capital  of  £2,133,333.  This  appears  to  have  been,  through- 
out, the  worst  managed  road  in  England.  It  "excited  more  attention, 
caused  more  alarm,  created  more  correspondence,  and,  unhappily,  witnessed 
more  accidents  than  any  other  railway."    It  was  always  involved  in  diffi- 
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colty,  and  its  fihares  were  at  one  time  at  fifty  per  cent  discount.  The  pro- 
prietors finally  concluded  to  call  upon  Mr.  Hudson  to  retrieve  their  afiairs, 
and  he  accepted  the  call,  and  became  chairman  of  the  company.  But  he 
Cftiled, — and  the  charm  of  his  power  was  dissolved.  The  heavy  liabilities 
of  the  concern,  the  efforts  of  a  fierce  rival  company,  with  all  the  other  ob- 
stacles that  met  him  were  too  much  even  for  his  energy.  The  fatality  that 
had  followed  the  road  from  the  outset,  clung  to  it  still,  and  completely  sunk 
the  reputation  whose  strength  had  appeared  invulnerable.  In  the  despera- 
tion of  the  case,  Mr,  Hudson  departed  from  his  usual  discreet  policy,  for 
which  it  was  justly  regarded  by  the  public,  when  it  became  known,  as  a 
poor  excuse  that  this  was  an  exceptional  case,  requiring  an  exce[)tional 
treatment.  The  unwise  experiment  was  made,  of  declaring  dividends  which 
had  not  been  earned,  and  paying  them  out  of  the  capital.  The  artifice  was 
intended  to  keep  up  the  value  of  the  stock.  Mr.  Hudson  had  invariably 
succeeded  in  enlarging  the  dividends  of  those  lines  he  had  been  connected 
with,  and  he  was  ready  to  peril  everything,  it  seems,  rather  than  it  should 
be  otherwise  now.     The  imprudence  was  bitterly  paid  for. 

The  great  catastrophe  that  wound  up  the  excitement  of  1845,  with  the 
personal  miscarriage  of  the  Eastern  Counties,  completely  demolished  that 
wonderful  power  which  men  had  so  long  admired  and  courted.  The  Rail- 
way King,  stripped  of  crown  and  scepter,  was  sent  into  ignominious  exile. 
The  revulsion  in  popular  feeling  was  fierce,  and  he  was  now  as  intensely 
bated  as  he  had  been  before  loved.  The  more  sweet  had  been  the  accents 
of  praise,  the  more  bitter  were  now  the  objurgations  uttered  by  the  same 
tongues  against  that  name.  It  was  a  malignant  delight  to  repeat  and  repeat 
over  again  the  thousand  stories  of  his  unheard-of  villainies.  Every  sug- 
gestion of  crime,  however  improbable,  was  as  readily  believed,  as  had  been 
every  fancy,  however  impossible,  of  his  dividend-creative  power.  The  press 
poured  forth  a  continued  stream  of  its  most  withering  invectives,  and  tlie 
public  lustily  cheered  these  valiant  assailers  of  the  dead  lion.  One  single 
man,  one  isolated  name,  was  the  fixed  mark  of  the  concentrated  scorn,  the 
inveterate  hatred,  the  unmitigated  contempt  of  the  whole  British  isles — and 
so  tremendous  was  the  weight  of  his  turpitude,  that  it  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  thought  that  any  other  man  living  in  the  empire  had  ever  been 
guilty  of  a  peccadillo.  Whoever  had  lost  his  means,  whoever  had  given 
away  a  house  and  home  and  held  utterly  worthless  scrip  in  place  of  it,  who- 
ever had  ruined  a  good  business,  whoever  had  exchanged  meat  for  moon- 
shine, whoever,  in  short,  had  his  folly  to  bewail,  and  felt  the  chagrin  of  his 
own  stupidity,  wanted  somebody  upon  whom  to  vent  the  contents  of  his 
overcharged  vial  of  spleen,  and  found  a  most  convenient  subject  therefor  in 
the  person  of  Mr.  Creorge  Hudson.  There  was  now  in  England  a  Railway 
Demon,  and  his  many  roads  were  but  iron  ways  for  transporting  the  whole 
realm  to  the  infernal  latitudes. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  undertake  any  justification  of  Mr.  Hudson.  Let 
his  defense  come  from  the  place  where  he  had  and  may  yet  have  his  ene- 
mies, and  where  his  character  is  a  matter  of  more  concern  than  here.  Our 
interest  in  the  man  is  mainly  for  the  events  with  which  he  was  connected. 
Still,  we  will  venture  simply  to  remark,  that  on  reviewing  the  charges  made 
against  him,  it  appears  very  clear  to  us,  that  he  was  guilty  of  little  requiring 
a  harsh  judgment,  and  that  in  most  of  the  cases  of  alleged  fraud  upon  his 
part,  the  appearance  arose  merely  from  acts  to  which  the  worst  character 
that  could  be  given  was  imprudence.     Let  it  be  remembered,  too,  that  he 
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should  be  judged  "  by  the  light  of  that  feverish  mania  which  possessed  the 
world  in  1845,  rather  than  by  that  high  moral  tone  which  belonirs  quite  as 
much  to  quixotism  as  to  Commerce."  He  should  at  least  be  allowed  the 
privilege  of  having  his  acts  weighed  by  the  prevailing  and  approved  system 
of  mercantile  practice,  and  not  by  a  special  purism  invented  for  the  occasion, 
or  borrowed  from  men  regarded  at  other  times  as  theorists  or  fanatics.  As 
Francis  says :  "  Judged  of  by  the  principles  and  practices  of  the  Stock  Ex- 
change, (and  in  this  light  they  should  be  viewed,)  his  acts  are  almost  pure. 
Compared  with  deeds  which  have  yet  to  be  publicly  unveiled — with  the 
doings  and  dealings  of  provisional  committee-men — with  the  men  and  meas- 
ures 9f  other  railways — with  the  uses  and  abuses  of  other  directors,  Mr. 
Hudson's  transactions  assume  all  the  diff^ence  between  great  cupidity  on 
bis  part,  and  great  crime  on  theirs." 

Personally  there  is  nothing  in  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Hudson  that  would 
lead  any  one  to  excess  of  either  admiration  or  aversion,  or  indicate  anything 
remarkable  in  him.  A  plain,  solid-looking  man,  with  a  large  and  heavy 
build ;  a  keen,  penetrating  gray  eye ;  a  broad,  wrinked,  and  severe  face ; 
gray  and  scanty  hair ;  a  nervous  and  rather  peculiar  gait,  somewhat  shuf- 
fling; in  dress  inclined  to  be  careless.  Such  was  his  appearance  in  the 
hight  of  his  divinity,  when  thousands  crowded  for  a  sight  of  him,  and  his 
presence  was  everywhere  a  triumph.  His  words  excited  the  eagerly  listen- 
ing multitudes  to  a  madness  of  enthusiasm,  and  he  was  no  orator.  His 
speech  was  rapid,  without  grace  of  delivery ;  his  utterance  somewhat  thick, 
and  he  affected  no  refinement  of  manner.  He  pitched  at  once  into  his  sub- 
ject, and  said  what  he  had  to  say  in  the  fewest  words  he  could  put  it  in. 

His  main  characteristics  have  been  exhibited.  There  were  other  points 
worthy  of  mark.  Although  possessed  of  unlimited  power,  he  was  never  a 
tyrant.  He  was  of  exceedingly  liberal  and  open  hearted  nature,  and  seemed 
to  enjoy  as  much  pleasure  in  benefiting  others  as  in  securing  a  profit  to  him- 
8elf ;  extending  his  generosity  in  cases  where  the  motive  could  not  be  ques- 
tioned, even  to  his  enemies,  and  delighting  in  secret  charities.  He  did  not 
in  prosperity  forget  his  early  friends,  nor  his  own  origin.  His  highest  pride 
was  that  he  had  sprung  from  the  people,  and  had  been  the  architect  of  his 
own  fortunes.  When  the  aristocracy  worshiped  him,  he  did  not  return 
them  a  reciprocal  homage ;  he  knew  them  well,  and  it  was  enough  that  he 
had  the  power  to  extort  their  fealty,  and  that  he  understood  the  means  of 
managing  them.  He  was  very  forgiving  of  injuries — leniency,  contrary  to 
what  would  be  supposed  of  such  a  man,  being  one  of  his  failings. 

Beside  the  causes  of  his  success  enumerated,  one  was  an  excellent  arith- 
metical cf^pacity,  enabling  him  to  form  in  his  head  the  most  elaborate  com- 
binations of  figures  in  a  very  brief  time.  Another  thing  was  his  close  per- 
sonal attention  to  minutiae ;  nothing  was  too  small  to  be  overlooked  or  to  be 
left  to  others,  if  he  could  see  to  it  himself.  He  examined  personally  every 
depaHinent  of  the  roads  under  his  management,  and  knew  the  duties  of  ev- 
ery man.  He  increased  or  lightened  the  duties  of  each  according  to  the 
disparities  he  noticed,  thus  equalizing  the  labors  and  gaining  the  confidence 
of  thpse  employed.  All  his  letters  and  communications  had  the  same  refer- 
ence to  details. 

As  a  politician,  Mr.  Hudson  was  originally  a  friend  of  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
but  abandoned  him  when  he  sacrificed  protection.  When  only  two  years 
in  the  house,  he  took  a  place  among  the  leaders  of  the  opposition.  His 
opinion,  on  whatever  subject  of  national  polity  expressed,  was  always  listened 
to  with  respect,  and  on  all  railway  matters  he  was  admitted  authority. 
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One  point  only  remains  to  be  remarked  upon.     That  is,  in  regard  to  the 
influence  of  Mr.  Hudson  in  raising  the  great  mania  of  1845,  and  the  degree 
of  responj^ibility  attaching  to  him  in  regard  to  either  its  origin  or  its  conduct 
We  do  not  propose  this  as  a  moral  question,  but  as  one  simply  of  the  extent 
of  indiindual  power.     As  to  the  matter  of  origin,  it  certainly  was  not  the 
efforts  of  Mr.  Hudson,  nor  the  effects  of  his  success  conjoined,  that  created 
the  great  railway  excitement  of  that  year.     These  contributed,  of  course,  to 
the  movement,  but  would  not  alone  have  raised  it.    The  field  was  too  large, 
and  there  were  too  many  laborers  within  it,  prominent  as  he  was  among 
them  all,  for  that  result  from  the  sole  achievements  of  a  single  man.     Rail- 
ways were  springing  up  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  men  powerful  m 
wealth  and  influence,  and  energetic  in  action,  were  engaged  in  forwarding 
them.     The  benefits  of  railroads  were  being  everywhere  seen,  and  the  gen- 
eral excitement  of  course  would  be  more  developed  through  the  combined 
local  feeling,  aroused  by  the  independent  exertions  within  the  particular  dis- 
tricts of  the  projectors  and  capitalists  of  each,  and  by  the  benefits  plainly 
seen  to  flow  from  railroads  within  or  contiguous  to  these  districts,  than  from 
any  report  of  the  doings  at  large  of  Mr.  Hudson.     The  natural  desire  of 
local  improvement,  j(>ine(\  of  course  with,  or  made  up  of  the  hope  of  individ- 
ual gain,  was  then  one  chief  cause  of  the  excitement  of '45.     Railroads  had 
been  tried,  and  their  vast  utility  fully  proved — proved  far  beyond  the  pre- 
vious conceptions  of  the  most  sanguine.     The  result  had  totally  removed  the 
prejudices  of  the  people,  and  made  railroads  an  object  of  most  eager  desire 
among  them.     It  had  disarmed,  too,  the  powerful  opposition  before  existing 
to  them.     The  proprietors  found  they  had  as  much  interest  in  railways  as 
other  classes,  and  very  few  of  them  were  indifferent  to  anything  that  prom- 
ised to  better  their  revenues.    They  were  lovers  of  money  as  fervent  even  as 
the  class  they  had  ridiculed  for  its  devotion  to  pelf,  and  when  they  unex- 
pectedly found  that  the  innovation  which  they  had  feared  was  to  cut  off"  their 
receipts  and  ruin  their  estates,  would  enlarge  the  one  and  enhance  tt»e  worth 
of  the  other,  they  were  not  too  prejudiced  at  all  to  change  their  opinions  and 
acts.     Railroads  were  regarded  by  them  first  with  tolerance,  then  with  high 
flavor ;  they  talked  no  more  of  the  hiss  and  smoke  of  the  engine,  of  the  fear- 
ful speed,  of  the  murdered  pheasai  ts  and  foxes,  of  the  frightened  horses  and 
milkle*s  cows.     Now  they  loved  the  whiz  and  rush  of  the  locomotive,  were 
enamored  of  its  beauties,  cherished  it  as  capable  of  giving  life  to  their  hills 
and  health  and*  pleasantness  to  their  fields.     They  looked  now  to  the  big, 
pitchy  mass  of  smoke  rolling  over  their  meadows  as  a  veritable  pillar  of  cloud 
to  guide  their  estates  out  of  the  grim  wilderness  of  incumbrances  and  mort- 
gaged proceeds.     They  became,  relics  as  they  were  of  the  past,  thorough 
progressionists,  the  most  ardent  supporters  of  the  most  imprudent  of  all 
Democrats. 

Of  course,  thousands  of  the  needy,  the  avaricious,  and  the  ambitious 
grasped  at  a  similar  hope.  They  had  seen  for  themselves  many  of  the  ad- 
vantages, and  had  beard  credibly  of  the  dividends  of  railroads.  It  is  impos- 
sible, indeed,  as  all  experience,  from  the  time  of  the  first  money  fever  to  the 
last,  has  amply  demonstrated,  that  any  enterprise,  certain,  reasonable,  or 
fair,  for  the  rapid  multiplication  of  money,  can  be  projected,  provided  it  ia 
not  by  statute  or  otherwise  made  exclusive,  into  which  an  immense  multi- 
tude will  not  at  once  rush,  of  all  who  have  means,  and  all  who  can  get  credit 
for  the  means  which  they  do  not  possess.  A  very  large  portion  of  the  fa- 
cility and  extent  of  these  movements  in  modern  times  is  likewise  to  be  at- 
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tributed  to  that  very  intelligence  which  is  considered  the  proper  preventive 
or  check  for  them.  This  popular  intelligeDce,  however  respectable,  is  not, 
and  in  the  nature  of  things  cannot  be  for  centuries  yet,  what  we  should  term 
profound.  The  newspaper  and  the  other  means  of  popular  information  en- 
joyed in  these  times,  have  yet  as  their  best  fruits — and  very  valuable  fruits 
they  are,  too — produced  only  a  superficial  intelligence,  at  least  as  regards  all 
matters  concerning  the  production  of  money  and  the  agglomeration  of  wealth. 
It  is  very  doubtful  if  men  can  ever  be  disciplined  into  a  true  system  of  their 
everlasting  Pursuit  of  Gain.  The  principles  on  which  it  should  he  based  are 
80  difficult  to  get  at,  so  very  easily  lost  sight  of  when  found,  and  the  prize  is 
itself  so  very  dazzling  and  bewildering,  that  men  will  break  through  all  rules, 
forget  all  precautions,  and  run  each  one  the  way  his  own  individual  motivity 
directs  him.  Certain  men  have  certain  natural  tendencies,  intuitive^,  percep- 
tions, sympathies,  or  affections  whichever  they  may  be  called,  which  infallibly 
guide  them  to  the  object  they  have  in  desire.  Others,  with  weaker  intuition, 
but  very  good  operative  brains,  are  so  much  benefitted  by  the  illumination 
of  letter-press  and  other  intelligence  agencies  of  the  day,  as  to  be  enabled  to 
calculate  very  fairly  between  safe  chances  and  desperate  ones,  and  generally 
get  in  the  right  car  when  they  are  on  a  journey.  But  for  the  mass  of  men, 
intelligence  does  neither  of  these  things.  It  gives  bobody  at  all  an  intuition, 
and  it  does  very  little  in  altering  the  texture  of  brains  or  in  new-shaping  the 
mental  tendencies.  In  the  main,  a  man  made  exceedingly  intelligent  through 
all  the  knowledge  machines  of  the  time,  is  yet  precisely  the  natural  man  he 
was  made,  only  a  little  more  polished  or  a  little  more  indirect  in  his  way  of 
getting  at  his  object 

We  say,  then,  the  Newspaper  and  its  allied  agencies  make  such  distem- 
pers as  Money  Fevers  more  easy  now,  more  likely  to  occur,  and  more  expan- 
sive, than  was  the  case  in  the  ante-newspaper  period.  The  Newspaper  & 
Co.  are  incentors  to  action  still  more  than  they  are  providers  of  information. 
They  make  people  move — and  move  rapidly,  eagerly,  too ;  move  under  the 
stimulus  of  very  animated  feelings,  where  they  would  before  have  been  per- 
fectly supine,  preferring  infinitely  the  insensibility  of  a  nap  to  the  disagreea- 
ble effort  of  a  step  in  any  direction.  But  while  these  motors  set  the  world 
stirring,  they  do  not  near  as  well  set  them  moving  right— Ao  not  by  any 
means  certainly,  for  reasons  shown,  place  them  on  the  proper  track. 

The  leader  of  a  popular  movement  has  perhaps  as  much  need  of  genius 
in  the  intelligential  age  as  in  any  that  knew  nothing  of  letter-press,  for  the 
reason  that  he  has  something  more  of  genuine,  and  a  vast  deal  of  self-named 
ability  to  contend  with.  Still,  there  is  not  half  the  importance  belonging  to 
the  leader  now.  Movements  which  once  depended  entirely  upon  his  exci- 
ting power  for  life,  now  rise  spontaneously.  There  could  be  no  movement 
once  but  through  a  leader's  exertion — now  the  movement  often  comes  first, 
and  the  leader  is  sought  for  after :  and  sometimes,  as  on  several  occasions 
recently,  never  comes. 

That  Mr.  Hudson  had  an  influence  in  producing  the  mania  of  1845,  is 
certainly  fact  His  energy,  his  success,  could  not  be  barren  of  influence  up- 
on others.  But  we  have  shown  where  a  far  stronger  power  was.  So  far 
from  his  originating  that  great  movement,  the  influence  thrown  abroad  by 
itself  in  its  early  progress,  (for  it  commenced  and  was  approaching  steadily 
to  the  crisis  years  before  that  event  was  visible  to  the  most  prophetic)  prob- 
ably brought  him  out  from  behind  the  counter,  and  directed  to  iron  ways 
the  attention  which  he  would  else  have  given  solely  to  the  ways  of  selling 
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inen.  The  movement  made  bim  one  of  its  agents,  but  without  him  the 
novement  would  still  have  occurred,  the  crisis  would  have  still  been  reached, 
md  the  catastrophe  would  have  followed  ;  the  difference  being  simplj  that 
without  Hudson  the  general  progress  of  the  fever  woujd  have  been  some- 
hing  slower,  and  the  finale  longer  in  arriving.  But  with  Iludson,  in  all  the 
>lenitude  of  his  power  and  popularitj,  the  mania  would  not  have  occurred 
.vhen  it  did,  but  for  the  remarkable  condition  of  the  money  market.  That 
nrcumstance  was  sufficient,  at  any  time  tliereabouts,  under  the  existing  feel- 
ns:  in  regard  to  railway,  deducting  even  all  that  Hudson  himself  had  con- 
tributed to  that  feeling,  to  occasion  just  such  a  movement  as  did  then  occur, 
rhe  sole  question  remaining,  then,  is  in  regard  to  his  conduct  of  the  mania. 

On  this  point,  then,  it  is  proper  to  remark  that  such  movements  among 
;he  people,  when  excited,  always  depend  in  a  very  small  degree  for  their 
:x>ur8e  or  intensity  on  the  will  or  actions  of  any  one  man.  It  is  too  much 
the  habit  yet,  following  the  method  of  old  historians,  who  wrote  at  a  time 
when  leaders  were  really  far  more  important  men  than  now,  and  when  the 
popular  force  was  weaker,  ignorant  of  itself  and  of  its  directors,  and  under- 
>t(>od  itself  by  none — imitating  these  writers,  our  fashion  still  is  to  talk  ex- 
clusively of  chiefs  and  leaders  as  effectilig  every  great  thing  that  is  accom- 
plished, as  if  there  were  no  such  thing  as  a  popular  mind,  no  popular  energy, 
no  popular  aim,  no  popular  possibility  of  doing,  Now  if  the  biographers 
and  historians  of  this  day,  the  men  who  wrote  accounts  of  revolutions  and 
crises,  and  are  so  enraptured  with  directing  minds,  presiding  geniuses,  mas- 
ter spirits,  and  all  that  sort  of  folks,  would  withdraw  their  admiring  eyes 
from  these  glittering  characters  on  the  platform,  and  study  awhile  the  phil- 
osophy of  Public  Force,  they  would  presently  see  that  in  all  great  move- 
ments, of  these  times  at  least,  the  Multitude,  the  big  Crowd,  the  great  mass 
of  the  Unknown  it  is  that  supplies  locomotive  power,  and  that  the  utmost 
energy  of  a  grand  leader,  though  efficient  sometimes  at  turning-points,  is 
almost  infinitesimal  in  comparison  with  theirs.  Popular  agitations  are  not 
to  be  squared  by  rule  and  compass,  nor  directed  by  a  chief  man^s  baton. 
The  storm  may  be  excited,  though  that  cannot  be  always  done  even  by  great 
men,  but  when  it  is  up  nobody  will  ride  it.  It  takes  its  own  way,  and 
whether  there  be  leaders  or  whether  there  be  none,  the  same  is  the  nature 
of  its  action.  It  approaches  steadily  toward  a  crisis,  passes  that  point,  and 
subsides,  nor  can  the  ingenuity  of  all  the  isolated  geniuses  that  were  ever 
**  born  to  be  leaders  "  give  it  any  other  expression ;  not  one  nor  all  of  them 
can  cause  a  popular  commotion  to  turn  backward  on  its  path,  or  to  proceed 
in  any  part  of  its  journey  with  an  even  speed,  neither  accelerating  nor  de- 
creasing ;  nor  can  they,  by  any  effort  of  mental  power,  prevent  the  entire 
subsidence  of  the  excitement,  after  it  has  once  at  ained  a  certain  elevation. 
We  are  not  depreciating  the  actual  power  of  the  railway  leader ;  but  what- 
ever his  influence,  and  it  was  great,  was  astonishing,  still  the  causes  which 
called  the  movement  of  '45  into  existence,  were  mainly  influences  that  after- 
ward shaped  and  directed  it  Had  Hudson  seen  fit  to  oppose  the  course  it 
took,  it  could  not  h^ve  been  changed,  and  he  would  have  been  pushed  aside 
by  the  resistless  engine  of  public  will.  Sone  one  else  would  have  been  the 
Rulway  Eang ;  or  had  no  one  appeared  of  energy  sufficient  to  secure  his 
predominance,  the  office  would  have  been  shared  among  a  score  of  respect- 
able individuals,  whose  friends  would  have  disputed  afterward  about  their 
several  degrees  of  the  responsibility  and  the  effort  of  the  occasion. 

The  only  question  remaining,  then,  in  this  oonnection,  is  in  what  manner 
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Hudson  administered  bo  much  of  that  government  of  railway  matters  as  was 
within  his  hands,  which,  compared  to  anything  held  by  other  individuals, 
we  freely  admit  to  have  been  something  like  absolute..  On  that  question, 
we  have  said  as  much  as  we  intend,  and  repeat  it  simply  to  show  the  real 
relation  which  we  have  thus  traced  between  this  man  and  the  movement  of 
1845.  Those  who  would  know  more  of  Hudson's  personal  criminality  or 
honesty,  of  his  errors,  inadvertent  and  willful,  of  the  pervading  animus  of  all 
bis  actions,  or  whether  he  had  a  spirit  in  one  part  of  his  career  radically  op- 
posed to  that  of  another,  one  good,  the  other  evil,  must  undertake  the  inves- 
tigation for  themselves. 

Eight  years  have  now  elapsed  since  the  great  revulsion  occurred  that 
unseated  George  Hudson  from  his  throne,  and  broke  up  the  empire  he  had 
founded.  The  public  tongue,  as  in  all  such  cases,  gradually  grew  tired  of  its 
persecution ;  its  victim  began  to  be  forgotten,  and  for  some  time  he  has  re- 
mained in  comparative  in8igni6cance.  The  effect  of  the  evil  which  he  did  is 
gradually  being  obliterated ;  the  good  all  remains,  and  its  fruits  are  perpet- 
ually multiplying.  These  will  direct  men's  favorable  thoughts  to  the  man 
who  was  so  instrumental  in  insuring  such  bene6ts.  He  will  be  judged 
leniently.  It  is  even  thought  that  the  Dethroned  may  again,  before  loqg, 
emerge  from  his  privacy,  and  resume  a  moderate  control  of  the  Railway 
World.  But  he  will  not  revive  the  scenes  of  '45  ;  the  world  submits  easily 
enough  to  the  repetition  of  any  delusion,  but  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  things 
for  the  same  man  to  lead  it  twice  on  the  same  career  of  either  error  or  folly.' 
It  will  be,  therefore,  only  a  very  modified,  a  republican  control  only  which 
be  will  regain,  if  any.  He  will,  probably  enough,  if  restored,  achieve  no 
further  marked  distinction.  But  if  he  adds  nothing  to  his  reputation,  he 
will  have  at  least  opportunity  to  purify  it.  His  reinstatement  would  be  the 
best  possible  evidence  of  his  real  character ;  it  would,  though  signalized  by 
nothing  of  bffort  or  achievement,  establish  his  fame  as  a  safe  and  upright  as 
well  9s  a  strong  man,  on  a  foundation  of  iron.  If  he  has  been  anything  else, 
be  will  assuredly  never  be  recalled  to  his  old  dominion ;  it  is  the  fate  of  dan- 
gerous and  bad  men,  whenever  they  fall  from  any  controlling  elevation,  to 
remain  in  their  debasement,  forever  incapable  of  rising. 


Art.  III.— TRAITS  OF  TBADK— LAUDABLE  AND  INKIUITODS. 


CHATTER    T. 

ABOUT    CREDIT. 


The  mercantile  credit  system  undoubtedly  had  its  rise  in  the  poverty  of 
many  who  were  engaged  in  the  profession,  or  in  their  inability  to  make  pay- 
ments for  merchandise  before  it  was  sold  and  payment  received.  However 
that  may  have  been,  ibis  systeni  has  grown  into  a  great  convenience,  to  both 
capitalists  and  persons  without  capital.  The  capitalist  is  in  want  of  the  in- 
terest on  his  capital;  with  this  he  can  sit  quietly  down  and  see  his  posses- 
sionst  increase.  The  energetic  man  without  capital  can  well  afford  to  pay 
the  interest,  for  the  chance  to  make  sales  of  his  goods  before  he  pays  for 
tbem.     In  thb  manner,  his  profits  will  in  due  time  swell  him  into  the  capi- 
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talist.  There  is  no  peculiarity  in  roerchandifting  so  liable  to  abuse,  as  this 
same  system  of  giving  credit.  And  the  sagacity  required  in  its  management 
enters  into  the  merchants  business  quali6cations,  as  one  of  the  chief  ele- 
ments. It  is  not  the  purpose  here  to  disapprove  of  the  system  on  account 
of  the  evils  incidental  to  it,  for  it  is  probable  that  the  tendency  of  the  evils 
18  to  extirpate  themselves.  Some  of  these  will  here  be  noticed  briefly,  with 
a  few  suggestions  to  such  as  suffer  them. 

The  systematic  plan  of  espionage  adopted  and  perfected  by  the  **  Mercan- 
tile Agencies,"  is  far  from  being  generally  popular,  either  with  those  who  sell 
ihe  information  or  those  who  buy  it  Those  who  are  interested  in  these 
agencies  are  very  well  aware  that  they  cannot  always  rely  upon  the  informa- 
tion received  from  their  agents  as  free  from  prejudice,  and  as  being  open, 
manly,  and  fair.  And  any  imagined  necessity  for  such  agencies  arises  enr 
lirely  from  the  attempt  to  monopolize  more  trade  than  rightfully  belongs  to 
a  concern.  Ordinarily,  a  young  man  will  make  sufficient  acquaintances  in 
coarse  of  the  time  of  serving  a  suitable  apprenticeship,  to  rely  upon  in  the 
commencement  of  a  business.  If  he  has  the  talent  to  conduct  his  business 
in  a  manner  so  as  to  make  it  an  object  for  strangers  to  apply  to  htm  fjr  a 
credit,  they  would  doubtless  give  him  such. references  as  he  could  lety  upon, 
and  this  is  the  only  legitimate  course  to  increase  a  trade.  The  history  of  the 
**  Mercantile  Agency  "  is  briefly  as  follows : — 

Some  ten  years  ago,  more  or  less,  a  merchant  in  New  York,  after  becom- 
ing bankrupt  in  trade,  founded  an  institution  which  he  called  the  *'  Mercan- 
tile Agency."  A  title  seemingly  selected  for  its  sonorous  tone  and  respectable 
appearance  entirely,  as  it  is  in  no  respect  expressive  of  the  character  of  the 
institution.  Mercantile  Inquisition,  as  conducted,  would  have  more  truly 
expressed  its  character.  The  ostensible  purpose  of  the  agency  was  to  pro% 
vide  a  place  of  reference,  at  which  merchants  and  others  could  readily  learn 
the  true  character  and  standing  of  all  traders,  manufacturers,  (fee,  about  the 
country,  who,  from  convenience  or  want  of  capital,  might  be  disposed  to  ask 
for  credit  on  merchandise.  This,  at  the  outset,  looks  fair  enough :  and, 
under  a  mutual  arrangement  between  debtor  and  creditor,  might  be  rendered 
mutually  beneficial  to  both  parties.  On  the  other  hand,  let  the  originator 
of  the  system,  or  any  of  his  worthy  accomplices,  fill  a  page  of  one  of  their 
immense  folios  about  a  man's  habits,  his  peculiarities,  his  possessions,  all  of 
which  go  in  to  make  up  a  man's  business  character,  and  thus  become  the 
basis  of  credit — and  these  gathered  piecemeal  from  an  unreliable  source,  by 
an  irresponsible  agent,  and  the  matter  assumes  an  appearance  of  very  serious 
importance.  It  becomes  a  matter  of  life  or  death  to  the  subject  of  the  in- 
quisitorial process,  and  the  whole  proceeding  bears  upon  its  face  the  roost 
diabolical  Jesuitism  that  has  ever  cursed  the  world.  Offices  of  correspond- 
ence were  at  first  opened  in  the  principal  cities ;  from  the  cities  they  even 
extended  to  the  largest  towns,  thenoe  to  every  village  throughout  the  coun- 
try. The  lines  of  communication  are  now  so  perfected,  that  the  movements 
of  every  trader  within  the  bounds  of  the  United  States  are  chronicled  with 
astonishing  expedition.  Fit  tools  for  this  kind  of  work  are  usually  found  in 
the  briefless  young  lawyer,  who,  from  th^  expectation  of  business  from  city 
clients,  can  write  you  up  almost  any  sort  of  a  character  to  suit  an  emergency. 
All  the  offices  furnish  letters  of  introduction  gratis  to  the  "  most  prompt  and 
efficient  attorneys  in  all  parts  of  the  country  " — so  the  adverisements  say ; 
meaning  thereby  that  these  same  briefless  lawyers  shall  have  as  much  busi- 
ness as  their  mischief  can  make.     In  case  of  an  unjust  grudge  against  an 
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enterprising  young  neighbor,  who  has  open  accounts  in  any  of  the  largo 
citi'3S,  how  easy  to  spring  a  trap  upon  hiiu  ih  it  might  involve  irretrievable 
ruin,  although  he  might  be  fully  solvent.  Tlie  bcal  agent  may  be  the  dis- 
appointed rival  of  your  first  love,  and  has  hugged  his  resentment  of  your 
sU!ce€S,  that  he  may  destroy  you  at  this  time.  He  may  be  a  deacon  of  an 
antagonistic  church,  wh^ch  leaves  the  virtue  of  charity  entirely  out  of  its 
catalogue  of  essential  acquirements.  He  may  be  one  with  whom  you  may 
have  been  opposed  in  litigation,  or  one  with  whom,  without  blame  on  your 
part,  you  may  be  at  open  rupture.  Your  character,  from  such  a  source,  is 
circulated  by  post  and  telegraph,  east,  west,  north,  south  ;  while  you  are  pur- 
.sujng  the  equal  tenor  of  your  life,  you  have  become  notorious  for  something. 
A  thousand  foli.^  include  a  page  or  more  about  you  and  your  affairs,  with- 
out your  knowledge  or  your  consent.  Go  where  you  may  to  purchase  goods, 
a  c'laracter  has  preceded  you,  either  for  your  benefit  or  your  destruction. 

If  any  merchant  or  trader  doubts  this  statement,  let  him  contrive  to  get 
tlie  report  of  himself  from  one  of  the  offices.  If  he  gets  a  full  report,  he  will 
be  satisfied. 

Perhaj^s  a  man  has  toiled  on  in  trade  for  many  years,  has  denied  himself 
and  his  family  every  luxury,  th^t  he  might  be  enabled  to  add  his  scanty 
profits  to  his  cajatal.  Jui^t  at  the  time  when  he  hopes  to  emerge  from  his 
cramj)ed  position,  he  finds,  to  his  astonishment,  that  his  creditors  begin  to 
look  coldly  upon  him,  when  he  asks  for  the  usual  small  ciedit  which  has  not 
heretofore  been  denied  him.  If  so,  let  him  be  assured  that  an  insidious  en- 
emy from  his  own  town  has  been  tampering  with  his  credit.  But  in  vain  he 
may  attempt  to  efiace  the  suspicion  thrown  upon  him.  "  The  insignificant 
puppy,"  he  exclaims;  "his  motlier,  the  old  washerwoman  under  the  hill, 
^owes  me  for  the  identical  clothes  she  sent  her  bantling  to  college  in,  and  for 
those  she  has  never  found  it  convenient  to  pay."  Yes,  perhaps  you  may 
have  occasionally  dunned  him,  and  for  this  imj^gined  insult  you  will  meet 
your  destruction  at  his  hands.* 

There  is  another  view  to  be  taken  of  the  "Mercantile  Agency,"  in  wl  i.h 
it  may  be  invaluable.  When  the  biographies  of  our  F.  M.  are  to  be  written, 
it  will  furnish  many  interestingly  important  facts.  1  herein  will  be  found 
the  hopeful  young  merchant's  small  and  uncertain  beginnings,  his  laborious 
efforts,  the  number  of  times  he  failed,  the  per  centage  or  no  per  centage  he 
paid  at  each  failure.  One  man,  perchance,  has  in  years  gone  by,  carried 
home  your  mutton  chop,  sold  you  a  cabbage,  or  blacked  your  boots.  One's 
personal  habits,  too,  can  be  discovered  ;  whether  he  was  happy  in  his  family, 
whether  his  family  was  a  large  or  a  small  one,  and  whether  he  supported  a 
mistress  in  addition  to  his  family  expenses.  All  these  interesting  matters, 
being  the  elements  of  credit,  are  recorded  with  particularity  that  mis'  be 
exceedingly  entertaining  to  the  public  atler  the  subject  of  them  becomes  a 
millionaire. 

The  custom  of  requiring  minute  statements  from  purchasers  of  goods  for 
the  purpose  of  criminating  them  in  case  of  misfortune,  is  one  not  approved 
by  liberal  and  noble  minded  merchants,  yet  it  is  frequently  practiced.  As  a 
general  thing,  the  book  wherein  such  statements  are  written,  is  not  produced 
openly,  and  the  new  customer  frankly  told  that  in  it  he  must  be  enrolled, 
and  from  the  record  there  be  measured  and  managed  a(  c  >rding  to  his  means. 
It  is  kept  in  some  out-of-the-way  corner,  within  the  reach  of  a  particular 
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clerk,  who  often  writes  therein,  and  is  ever  ready  to  swear  to  what  is  written. 
The  salesman  or  partner  who  does  the  agreeable  for  the  concern,  smoothly 
ingratiates  himself  into  the  confidence  of  the  young  merchant,  when  lie  makes 
his  first  purchase.  In  an  ea«y,  off-hand,  flattering  manner,  he  will  contrive 
to  draw  out  of  him  most  of  the  particulars  of  his  life,  prospects,  and  hopes. 
Tiiese  may  be  given  with  all  the  colorings  of  the  hopeful,  ingenuous,  ener- 
getic ardor  of  youth.  The  man  behind  the  screen,  with  the  reference  book, 
makes  no  allowance.  Expectations  are  recorded  as  realities,  imaginations  as 
facts.  The  book  is  closed,  and  tlirust  back  into  its  hole  for  future  use.  The 
young  merchant,  nothing  suspicious  th?it  such  ai)parent  gentlemen  can  d  > 
otherwise  than  honorably  and  kindly  by  him,  perhaps  begins  to  re8|)ect  them 
as  patrons — 4t  any  rate,  he  has  submitted  to  their  heartless  attention^  with 
resignation,  if  not  for  the  love  of  them.  A  larger  quantity  of  goods  i^  f  »rced 
upon  him  thaw  he  has  a  market  for ;  he  is  charged  larger  prices  than  his 
market  will  l)ear;  he  gets  many  styles  of  goods  not  suited  to  his  market; 
he  makes  some  bad  debts :  these  are  all  causes  of  failure,  and  he  failv.  Now 
the  tone  of  his  patrons  is  changed.  No  profj^nity  is  sufficiently  saciiligious 
to  furni-h  epithets  to  heap  upon  him  ;  no  insult  is  too  gross  to  cast  at  him  : 
no  fate  Iiere  or  hereafter  is  bad  enough  for  such  a  ** swindling  scoundrel!*' 
Nothing  is  said  about  looking  to  the  man's  account,  to  see  how  much  more 
he  has  paid  in  profits  than  he  now  owes.  But  the  question^  are  asked — 
"  Can  he  be  intimidated  ?"  "  Can  he  be  criminnted  ?"  Under  these  circum- 
stances, a  complaint  may  be  entered  against  him  for  fraud,  or  some  one  other 
of  the  technicalities  appUed  often  to  honest  men  who  are  unfortunate  in  busi- 
ness. In  consequence  of  such  proceedings,  a  failed  merchant  has  to  submit 
to  an  ordeal  more  terrible  to  the  sensitive  mind  than  death.  His  business 
is  gone,  his  small  capital  is  gone,  his  repu^Ation  is  gone,  his  courage  is  g>ne. 
His  wife  and  children,  dearer  to  him  than  his  own  soul,  are  slighted  and  m- 
sulted.  It  is  not  possible  to  pile  more  torture  upon  humanity  than  he  is 
made  to  bear,  lliis  is  no  fiction  ;  there  are  thousands  who  will  admit  it  as 
fact,  and  within  their  own  experience.  Yet  we  often  hear  the  expression — 
"  Kindness  to  unfortunate  debtors  I"  Yes,  kindmss  there  may  be  toward 
men  who  have  managed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  save  a  fortune  by  failure ; 
kindness  toward  knaves  whose  knavery  is  too  deep  for  your  capacity  ;  kind- 
ness, in  some  cases,  toward  connections ;  but  kindness,  or  the  least  consid- 
eration from  any  benevolent  motive,  t^^ward  unfortunate  debtors,  who  may 
have  been  so  imprudent  as  to  have  made  any  favorable  statements  of  their 
affairs,  is  perfectly  apocryphal.     It  is  in  the  exception,  not  the  rule. 

If  the  reader  has  ever  had  the  privilege  of  the  inner  sanctum  of  a  large 
dry  goods  jobbing  house  in  Boston  or  New  York,  he  will  recognize  the  fol- 
lowing colloquy  as  no  uncommon  occurrence.  Let  it  be  understood  as  tak- 
ing place  between  a  merchant  and  his  confidential  'clerk  : — 

Merchant.  "Mr.  Jones,  how  about  our  customers  Ilolfast  «fe  Driver — do 
they  pay  us  promptly  ?" 

Jones.     "  A  little  behind,  Sir.     Extended  their  last  note." 
Merchant,     "How  much  do  they  owe,  Mr.  Jones,  and  when  due?" 
Jones.     "Two  ihousand  dollars,  sir,  and  all  coming  due  within  sixty 
days." 

Merchant,  **  They  have  sometimes  asked  for  an  introduction  to  other 
houses  when  it  was  not  convenient.  Advise  them  now,  Mr.  Jones,  to  extend 
their  acquaintance,  and  give  them  leave  to  refer  to  us.  Say  to  inquirers, 
that  we  have  had  the  utmost  confidence  in  them,  and  have  always  sold 
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them  all  we  could.  I  think,  Mr.  Jones,  they  may  last  until  we  get  our 
pay." 

Such  are  some  of  the  unpleasant  occurrences  that  arise  out  of  the  credit 
system.  But,  as  a  general  thing,  they  cure  themselves.  The  unjust  mer- 
chant may  acquire  great  wealth,  but  with  it  he  justly  gets  the  curses  of  the 
community.  The  best  advice  that  can  be  given  to  young  merchants  who 
take  credit  on  their  purchases,  is  that  they  should  avoid  all  dealing  with 
men  who  make  use  of  any  unjust  means  to  obtain  their  custom.  If  they 
will  not  take  this  advice,  they  will  probably  become  wiser  by  their  own  ex- 
perience. 

The  true  theory  of  a  safe  credit  is,  that  it  must  always  be  based  upon 
property  in  existence.  A  man  has  no  moral  right  to  eat,  drink,  or  wear 
that  which  he  has  not  the  immediate  means  to  pay  for.  Let  the  retailer 
get  his  pay  upon  the  delivery  of  his  goods,  and  make  his  payments  prompt- 
ly, and  the  system  would  work  admirably  back,  through  all  parties,  to  the 
producer.  Let  him  be  in  default,  and  the  consequence  devolves  in  trouble 
and  ruin  back  to  every  party  through  which  the  property  passes.  If  this 
reasoning  is  correct,  the  philosophy  of  credit  would  require  that  it  should 
invariably  cease  as  soon  as  the  property  for  which  it  was  given  is  put  to  use. 


CBAPTKR  VI. 

SPECULATIONS. 


Making  money  by  speculation,  without  regard  to  the  established  laws  of 
trade,  is  a  matter  that  can  be  compared  to  nothing  so  well,  as  to  the  deal- 
ing in  lottery  tickets,  or  some  other  species  of  gambling  where  no  sagacity 
is  required.  There  may  be  one  chance  in  one  thousand^  or  one  in  ten 
thousand  for  success,  but  the  odds  stand  too  fearfully  against  one  to  encour- 
age the  practice.  The  qualification  here  made  will  be  easily  perceived. 
There  are  apparent  speculations  which  are  based  upon  the  closest  calcula- 
tions of  demand  and  supply.  Let  a  merchant  ascertain  just  how  much 
of  any  given  article  there  is  in  the  market,  and  also  just  how  large  the 
demand  will  be,  and  he  may  safely  purchase  the  whole  with  a  certainty  of 
realizing  a  profit.  If  one  of  the  earliest  adventurers  to  California  could 
have  foreseen  the  immense  population  of  San  Francisco,  and  thereupon  pur- 
chased the  whole  tract  of  land  upon  which  the  city  now  stands,  his  profits 
in  the  operation  would  have  been  beyond  calculation.  Such  as  these  must 
be  considered  truly  legitimate  operations.  But  the  folly  of  rushing  blindly 
into  risks  which  may  be  managed  by  skillful  importers,  is  too  absurd 
for  any  thing  more  than  a  passing  allusion.  Such  was  the  tulip  mania  in 
Holland.  \Vhile  this  raged  men  were  known  to  give  their  whole  posses- 
sions, amounting  to  thousands  of  florins,  for  a  single  favorite  bulb.  The 
Mississippi  scheme  was  another,  in  which  a  reckless  gambler  succeeded  in 
£E»cinating  a  whole  nation.  The  South  Sea  bubble  is  not  forgotten.  The 
hundreds  of  companies  incorporated  for  all  sorts  of  imaginable  purposes 
have  all  been  described  in  full,  but  the  ruin  and  misery  caused  by  the  final 
explosions  have  been  terrific  beyond  description.  Yet  men  will  seldom 
learn  wisdom  only  from  their  own  personal  experience.  The  same  reckless 
scenes  are  enacted  every  year.  The  land  speculations  in  the  State  of  Maine 
nearly  beggared  the  State.     Men  left  their  warehouses,  counting-rooms,  and 
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tores,  and  rushed  joff  for  townships,  village  lots,  and  roill  privileges.  So 
Towded  were  the  mushroom  cities,  that  barns,  sheds,  and  the  privilege  to 
ean  against  the  gate  posts  were  in  requisition  for  lodging  places.  This 
Mm  did  not  end  in  a  mere  bubble,  it  ended  in  the  ruin  of  more  than  nine- 
enths  of  all  who  caught  the  contagion.  For  many  years  after  the  question 
ras  invariably  asked  by  the  prudent  Boston  merchants  of  applicants  for  a 
redit — "Have  you  had  anything  to  do  with  the  eastern  land  specula- 
ions?" 

Some  fifteen  years  ago,  more  or  less,  there  was  an  effort  made  to  build  a 
ity  at  the  junction  of  the  Ohio  and  -Mississippi  rivers,  which  was  to  be 
ailed  Cairo.  Streets  were  graded,  house  and  store  lots  were  laid  out  for 
niles  up  tlfe  banks  of  both  rivers.  Elegant  colored  ma{>s  were  exhibited  in 
he  eastern  cities,  most  minutely  particular  in  design.  There  was  to  be  a 
mnk  here,  a  custom-house  there,  a  church  in  another  place,  and  fine  brick 
md  stone  dwellings  in  every  direction.  A  hundred  steamers  were  lying  at 
he  wharves  "painted  like  life,^'  and  merchandise  was  piled  about  in  perfect 
ooseness  of  profusion.  Drays  were  industriously  engaged  in  removing  the 
nerchandise  back  into  the  populated  streets.  Men,  women,  and  children 
?ere  thronging  the  squares  and  sidewalks  I  Indeed,  from  the  pictured  de- 
cription,  one  would  suppose  that  both  Cincinnati  and  New  Orleans  were  to 
)e  removed  and  combined  to  make  Cairo.  Such  was  what  Cairo  was  to  be 
tcoording  to  the  representations  of  the  speculators.  All  the  world  were  in 
ome  way  to  pay  tribute  to  Cairo.  No  wondei;that  many  shrewd  men  who 
lad  never  seen  the  location  were  taken  in  by  the  purchase  of  shares  and 
ots.  On  the  map  and  on  the  plan,  a  more  desirable  location  for  a  great 
tity  could  not  be  found.  However,  after  all  the  rage  for  speculation,  the 
nty  of  Cairo  remains,  to  be  built.  A  dilapidated  old  wharf-boat,  a  long 
irooden  portico  with  a  shanty  behind  it,  called  the  United  States  Hotel,  a 
lock  of  geese,  a  lean  pig,  and  a  jackass — these  make  4ip  what  Cairo  now  is 
n  reality.  The  location  of  Cairo  is  everything  that  could  be  desired  for  a 
aty ;  but,  unfortunately,  there  is  one  disadvantage  not  mentioned,  the  water 
)verflows  the  place  for  fifteen  miles  back  every  spring  freshet  Large  ope- 
iitions  were  really  commenced  one  dry  season,  but  the  first  freshet  carried 
ill  the  buildings  down  stream  except  the  aforementioned  portico  and  wharf- 
x>at. 

Id  the  lowlands,'  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  are  innumerable  open- 
Dgs  from  the  river,  called  hay  oils.  These  dead  waters  often  extend  back 
eland  for  a  hundred  miles  or  more.  Occasionally  they  find  an  outlet  into 
\  lake,  and  in  such  a  case  afford  a  natural  and  convenient  canal  for  the 
itinsportation  of  produce  to  the  great  river  thoroughfare.  Nothing  in  real- 
ty or  imagination  can  exceed  the  terrific  scenes  to  which  these  green  slimy 
iraters  open.  An  intolerable  stench  is  incessantly  exhaled,  to  fill  the  atmo- 
ipbere  with  pestilence.  Huge  uncouth  alligators  lazily  float  upon  the  sur- 
Bce,  or  bask  in  the  sunshine  upon  the  borders;  unclean  fish  tamely  lie  in 
lie  dark  depths ;  enormous  mud  turtles  dispute  passage  with  the  canoe; 
mottled  snakes  dart  over  the  floating  vegetable  fungi ;  mammoth  frogs  utter 
their  unearthly  croakings  from  the  half-immersed  tree  branches.  Where 
Jie  mud  rises  with  sufficient  adhesion,  the  funereal  cypress  rears  its  death- 
lasociating  trunk  and  hangs  its  boughs  with  the  somber  weeds  of  crapy 
moss ;  unknown,  unheard  of  vegetation  starts  up  and  attains  a  rankness 
that  is  suggestive  of  disease  and  dissolution.  Approach  the  shore  and  the 
moccasin  snake  lies  coiled  at  your  feet,  with  his  upper  jaw  thrown  back 
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f'-.i'ly  f'tf  y,\\r  n'/vj,l.lon  ;  -vvnrms  of  inutk.';to:-« — not  the  puny  inject  of  a 
ii/irlli<-rri   /  li/ii",  hut.  a*   l.'ir^^'j  ;tH  horr»';-fli':s — LI  tck-.-n  the  :iir,  «inJ  fix  lljvir 
ftfiij*'-  III:'-.  tiiJU  iijx/ri  \<tM\  •"pi'l'-rs  ;n  1  ir;^**  a«»  walnuts  roil,  yf-l!ow,  bl.ick.  and 
\fr*'*u,  ihwvf  llnrir  wl.-.  from  Ikm:  to  trro.     Tliore  are  no  bird" — nny,  it  i* 
lln*  iilr«al.  of  lln-  turk«v  biizzanl-  :  L':rc  tluv  corno  to  diirest  the  ot!;il  ii^iith- 
•■rrrj  horn  jif.ir,  Mini  to  ii-ai"  lli"ir  voiiiiiT.     A  siionce  roii^ns  Tirofound^  si:cii 
n-.  iiiiiv  l»o  im.'ij.^iii«<l   lo  Ii.ivc  <-.\i,t<tl  through   tli<'  untold  JiiT^'S  liofure  tlk* 
OMilli  wai  iiltrij  fur  till'  r«sid«*ni«'  <;f  man,  oiilv  to  be  ucrasioiially  broken  by 
hiiili  iMiii.i"!  a.  otK'  h<'ais  willi  a  di't«'mji(rri.'d  brain.     The  sc«^no,  in   truth. 
imImIiI  bi^  mnii-  lili^lily  rulond,  but  frw  bavo  n<rv(*s  equal  to  the  task.    Talk 
of  lliM  \\alrr«  iif  ibi'  f.ibl.MJ  Styx  !  <  >M  Charon's  craft  wjts  a  pleasure-boat, and 
hi-.  |iaii»iij.^rrs  wrri'  favunMl  with  rxcufMons  of  cool  summer  sailiiii^  in  com- 
paimoii  wilh  wlial  is  ixporu'jiri'd  Iirn*.     There  is  but  one  thing  here  M;om- 
in^ly  nui  of  plar.'.     'I'ln-ro  is  a  lar^o  white  llower,  in  appearance  like  the 
Idiot  nf  (ho  iiurlhorn  Ukos,  butt>f  i^ii^antie  size.     Its  sb»ms  grow  from  the 
l)utli>m  ut'ioiiiiinoH  tVom  llfUM-ii  to  t\M'nty  Cet,  and  spread  tlieir  broad  leaves 
upon  llu»  wator'^  surfaro.     Tlii«   buds   throw   open  tlu*ir  snowy  petals  aiid 
tlilVn  .o  a  di'liiious  tVa-^^ranro  in  thi^  dosiMt  of  doath.     If  there  are  yet  pnr!9 
of  tlio  oailli  u  mil  ted  for  tlio  re^ideiuv  of  man,  but  in  a  state   of  gradual 
(i.iu-.foi Illation,  tlirse  plaros  an*  among  thom. 

\  slnMl  limo  aL;o,  a^.  a  lari^o  mimb*r  of  per-^ons  wore  jo'irneying  by  steam 
up  ilio  Mil  KNippj,  Uuro  eould  liavo  Iveu  obsvrxvd  one  tVllow  w!io>e  identity 
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• 
clearing" — "Salubrious  climate,  never  freezes,  is  never  very  hot" — *'  Beau- 
tiful clear  rivers,  navigable  for  the  largest  steamboats,"  <kc.  &c.  And  in  the 
excitement  of  the  harangue,  the  pale  stupid  features  belonging  to  the  gold 
spectaclejs  and  the  selfesteem  development  actually  flushed.  By  the  oft 
repetition  of  these  commendatory  phrases,  he  had  apparently  convinced 
himself  that  these  lands  were  a  parcel  set  off  from  paradise,  and  himself 
engaged  in  the  thankless  service  of  ushering  the  unbelieving  thitherward. 
The  Mr.  Bubbleham  had  more  attractions  in  himself  than  had  his  lands. 
"I  say,  you,  aint  he  a  horse  V^  "  A  leetle  too  slick  for  me,  I  vum — I  reck- 
on I  have  been  out  there  in  them  diggins  ! "  "  All  froth, — wonder  if  that's 
why  they  called  him  Bubbleham  ?"  Such  were  some  of  the  undertone  com- 
ments while  the  sfentleman  was  talking.  Whether  any  gulls  were  caught 
this  deponent  saith  not.  If  the  fact  must  be  told,  the  hero  of  this  digres- 
sion was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  veritable  land-speculator.  lie  had 
barely  escaped  making  a  dozen  fortunes  eastward,  when  he  found  "  his 
occupation  was  gone."  He  traveled  west,  and  succeedt^d  in  the  same  man- 
ner, lie  went  south,  and  his  picture  is  taken  here  in  fnll  practice  upon  the 
very  bayous  afore- described.  He,  probably,  discovered  that  he  was  offering 
his  wares  too  near  home,  for  on  the  next  morning  the  gold  spectacles  were 
missing.  Mr,  Bubbleham  had  gone  to  try  his  fortunes  on  board  another 
boat. 
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MCMBKR   XXXIV. 

THE  CITY  OF  SAVANNAH,  GEORGIA. 

This  city  is  situated  (as  all  know)  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  river  of 
that  name,  twenty  miles  from  its  mouth,  upon  a  sandy  bluff  of  about  sixty 
feet  in  hight.  The  city  presents  by  no  means  a  prepossessing  appearance 
from  the  water,  as  the  warehouses  on  the  water's  edge  are  the  only  build- 
ings visible,  in  consequence  of  the  site  being  a  dead  level.  But  after  one 
ascends  the  hill,  the  beauty  of  the  city  strikes  him.  It  is  laid  out  on  a  very 
liberal  scale,  and  may  truly  be  called  a  "  city  of  magnificent  distances." 
The  streets  all  intersect  each  other  at  right  angles,  between  every  two  of 
them  there  is  an  alley,  and  at  every  other  corner  is  a  beautiful  squaro,  usu- 
ally circular  or  oval  in  shape.  These  and  the  streets  are  closely  shaded  by 
the  Pride  of  India  trees,  set  out  by  Oglethorpe,  which  are  beautiful  in  the 
extreme,  and  which  have  procured  for  Savannah  the  appelation  of  the  forest 
city.  Two  of  the  principal  streets,  viz..  Broad  and  "the  Bay,"  have  grassy 
promenades  in  the  center,  with  carriage  ways  on  each  side.  The  streets  are 
nnpaved  and  quite  sandy,  so  much  so  that  most  business  men  ride  on  horse- 
back instead  of  driving  on  chaises  or  buggies.  There  are  no  very  handsome 
buildings,  with  the  exception  of  the  new  custom-house,  the  Second  Presbyte- 
rian and  St.  John's  (Episcopal)  churches,  and  perhaps  the  dwelling-house  of 
Joseph  S.  Fay,  Esq.  A  plain  monument  to  General  Green,  (erroneously 
known  as  the  Pulaski  monument,)  who  was  prominent  in  the  attack  on  the 
city,  when  held  by  the  British,  the  corner  stone  of  which  was  laid  by  La- 
fayette, stands  in  the  principal  square ;  and  a  very  imposing  one  to  Count 
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Pulaski,  who  gallantly  fell  in  the  same  assault,  is  m  the  course  of  erection. 
Many  of  the  antiquated  "  tabby  "  (plastered)  houses  strike  a  stranger  agree- 
ably from  their  appearance  of  venerable  respectability. 

Savannah  is  much  resorted  to  by  invalids  in  the  winter,  although  many 
of  those  unfortunates  who  are  far  gone  with  consumption  find  themselves 
obliged  to  go  farther  South,  to  St.  Augustine,  the  climate  of  which  is  said 
to  be  less  liable  to  change^  milder,  and  dryer  than  that  of  Savannah.  Al- 
though the  great  deficiency  of  accommodations  there  is  a  drawback  on  its 
advantages.  There  are  beautiful  rides  and  drives  around  Savannah — one 
called  the  "Thunderbolt  road,"  which  leads  to  the  Cometary  of  Bonaventure, 
belies  the  character  implied  by  the  name,  by  being  lovely  in  the  extreme. 

The  river  is  muddy  usually,  and  quite  rapid,  and  iU  banks  are  fiat  and 
very  uninteresting,  so  that  there  are  few  inducements  for  marine  pleasures, 
and  indeed  yachting  is  almost  unknown.  The  country  around  the  city  is 
level  and  unpicturesque ;  the  rides  are  rendered  pleasant  only  by  the  dense 
walls  of  foliage  on  either  side  and  overhead,  almost  shutting  out  any  view  of 
the  fields  behind.  A  prominent  constituent  in  this  foliage  is  the  Southern 
moss,  by  the  graceful  gray  covering  of  which,  any  tree  which  it  embraces, 
however  ugly  it  may  really  be,  is  rendered  beautiful.  The  fig-tree  grows 
luxuriantly,  here,  but  the  orange  is  more  unfortunate,  as  it  is  cut  off  some- 
times, and  perhaps  once  in  twenty  years  on  an  average,  by  frost.  About  the 
boundary  line  of  Florida  is  the  Northern  natural  limit  for  it  apparently. 
The  society  of  Savannah  h  not  very  gay  even  in  winter,  as  few  parties  are 
usually  given ;  and  to  a  stranger  the  place  seems  very  dull  on  account  of 
the  disinclination  which  the  inhabitants  seem  to  exhibit  to  walking  ouc^  al- 
though this  may  be  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  there  is  no  street  correspond- 
ing to  the  Broadway  of  New  York,  and  one  street  is  about  as  much  of  a 
promenade  as  another. 

In  summer  all  who  have  time  and  money  to  spare,  go  either  to  the  North, 
to  visit  the  watering  places,  or,  if  they  heroically  resolve  to  "expend  their 
money  in  their  own  State,"  in  compliance  with  the  urgent  appeals  of  the 
States'  rights  papers,  they  visit  the  Springs  in  the  mild  and  fertile  Cherokee 
country,  where,  if  tlicy  cannot  find  the  elegancies  which  adorn  the  fashion- 
able watering  places  at  the  North,  they  can  be  less  under  the  restraint  of 
fashion,  and  can  find  more  leisure  to  admire  nature  in  all  her  purity. 

COMMERCE. 

Few  persons  after  superficially  viewing  Savannah,  could  imagine  the 
amount  of  its  (Commerce.  The  city  contains  but  about  25,000  free  inhab- 
itants, but  it  is  the  chief  outlet  and  inlet  of  a  vast  cotton-growing  region. 
Its  Commerce  rapidly  increases,  while  that  of  Charleston  seems  to  have 
reached  its  climax,  and  finds  difiiculty  in  holding  its  own. 

The  reason  for  this  is,  that  Savannah  is  every  day  extending  lines  of  com- 
munication into  those  parts  of  the  country  whence  their  produce  should  nat- 
urally and  tcill  come,  when  proper  facilities  are  aftorded  for  the  purpose. 
Charleston  early  secured  a  large  portion  of  the  trade  of  Upper  Georgia,  by 
building  a  railroad  to  Hamburg,  opposite  Augusta,  (the  South  Carolina 
Railroad,)  because,  by  means  of  the  Georgia  Railroad  from  Augusta  to  near 
Atlant%  where  both  the  Macon  and  Western  Railroads  and  it  join  the  At- 
lantic and  Western  or  (as  it  is  usually  called,  from  the  fact  that  the  State 
owns  largely  in  and  controls  its  management,)  State  Railroad,  which  runs  to 
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liattaDooga — it  (Charleston)  is  placed  on  an  equal  footing  with  Savannah, 
1  regard  to  the  rates  on  all  freight,  from  or  for  the  region  above  the  junc- 
on  mentioned.  And  the  natural  consequence  was,  that  the  downward 
«ight,  instead  of  going  directly  to  Savannah,  via  the  Macon  and  Western 
laiJrotds,  was  usually  sent  to  Augusta,  with  instructions,  to  ship  it  to  Sa- 
annah  if  there  was  a  river,  (i.  e.,  if  the  water  was  high  enough,)  as  the 
eights  per  boats  are  lower  than  per  rail,  and  if  there  was  not,  to  send  it 
>  Charleston  by  railroad.  The  loss  to  Savannah  in  this  way,  which  was 
moos,  as  the  river  is  down  about  ope-half  of  the  time,  will  soon  be  obviated 
y  the  construction  of  the  Au  usta  and  Waynesborough  Railroad,  from  the 
)nner  to  the  latter  place,  which  is  a  station  on  the  Central  Railroad,  form- 
ig  an  almost  direct  line  to  Savannah ;  so  that  planters  may  send  their  cot- 
>D,  Ac,  at  that  place,  either  direct,  or  to  Augusta,  and  let  it  have  the  bene- 
t  of  cheapness  of  transportation  per  river,  if  it  is  passable,  and  if  not,  per 
lilroad,  at  probably  a  cheaper  rate,  than  to  Charleston,  as  the  distance  will 
e  less.  And  goods  for  the  up  country  will  possess  a  like  advantage  in  being 
mi  to  Savannah.  This  r6ad  will  connect  directly  with  the  Georgia  road  it 
I  hoped,  which  would  be  an  advantage  which  the  Charleston  people  have 
mg  arduously  striven  for,  but  their  advances,  aided  by  the  stockholders  in 
le  Georgia  Railroad,  to  the  Augusta  people  to  allow  them  to  cross  their 
ridge  and  connect,  have  been  sturdily  repulsed,  not,  as  one  might  suppose, 
mply  because  they  were  prejudiced  in  favor  of  the  seaport  of  their  own 
tale,  but  because  such  a  junction  could  make  but  a  mere  way  station  of 
leir  city,  and  the  services  of  factors  and  forwarding  merchants  could  hardly 
e  required. 

Last  year,  however,  the  S.  C.  Co.  bought  land  out  of  the  city  limits,  on 
oth  sides  of  the  river,  and  is  vigorously  pressing  forward  their  road  to  join 
le  Georgia  Railroad  out  of  the  city. 

Besides  the  river  and  the  railroad  communication  (with  all  its  branches 
ad  extensions)  which  I  mentioned,  large  quantities  of  freight  pass  to  and 
•oin  Macon  and  other  landings  on  the  Ocmulgee  River,  per  steamboat ; 
'hile  a  considerable  coasting  trade  is  carried  on  along  the  whole  Georgia  and 
lorida  coast  as  far  as  the  St.  John's,  and  up  that  river  to  Pilatki.  A  canal 
.  open  from  the  Ogeechee,  and  a  plank  road  has  recently  been  built  to  the 
ime  river.  Steamers  run  regularly  to  and  from  Charleston,  and  some  of 
le  finest  steamships  in  our  steam  marine,  viz.,  the  Florida,  Alabama,  Au- 
usta,  and  Atlanta,  will  when  the  latter  is  completed,  form  a  semi-weekly 
de  to  New  York,  while  the  "State  of  Georgia"  will  run  semi-monthly  to 
Philadelphia  until  the  line  is  made  a  weekly  onu  by  the  addition  of  her  un- 
ailt  consort,  the  "  Keystone  State."  The  Conway,  the  first  of  a  line  of 
iritish  mail  steamers,  runs  between  the  Bermuda*^,  Savannah,  and  the  Brit- 
h  We^t  Indies,  connecting  with  the  British  mail  Chagres  line.  Regular 
aes  of  packets  run  to  all  our  largo  ports,  while  vessels  clear  with  cargoes  for 
1  parts  of  the  world,  with  the  exception  of  China  and  the  East  Indies. 
be  products  of  the  State  are  as  follows: — from  the  upper  or  "Cherokee 
mntry"  she  gets  upland  cotton,  white  corn,  excellent  wheat,  and  many 
lineral  substances,  among  which  are  gold,  iron,  marble,  building  stone, 
me,  &Cj  and  raises  in  some  parts  enough  bacon  to  supply  the  home  demand. 
I  the  middle  or  "  wire-grass  "  region,  the  chief  products  are  upland  cotton 
id  pine  timber,  (the  latter  per  rivers  and  canal).  In  the  lower  or  "  Sea 
land^  district,  sea  island  cotton,  rice,  and  naval  stores,  (which  is  a  recent  but 
Bite  aucoessful  branch  of  production  here — particularly  on  the  St.  Mary's 
i?er).    Moat  excellent  sugar  is  also  raised  in  small  quantities. 
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Beside  the  above  chief  products,  the  below-nanied  articles  are  brought 
into  market  in  small  quantities  by  the  "crackers,"  squatiers,  and  negroefi, 
and  are  sometimes  exported,  viz :  hides,  wool,  sweet  potatoes,  ground-nuts, 
(peanuts,)  tobacco,  tkc,  (fee. 

The  principal  imports  are  as  follows : — from  the  Northern  ports,  miscella- 
neous cargoes  of  drygoods,  groceries,  <fec.,  with  the  peculiar  additions  of  Irigh 
pot;itoes,  haj,  and  gunny  bagging  from  Boston,  bacon  and  coal  from  Phila- 
del]»hia,  and  corn  and  flour  from  Baltimore.  Hay,  timber,  and  lime  is 
brought  from  M:iine.  Molasses,  sugar,  whisky,  coil-rope  and  bacon  from 
New  Orleans.  Molasses,  sugar,  and  fruits  from  the  West  Indies.  liailroad 
iron,  hardware,  crockery,  and  salt  from  England. 

The  division  of  ihe  chief  exports  is  as  follQws: — to  all  the  Northern,  Brit- 
ish, and  French  ports,  cotton,  rice,  and  naval  stores ;  to  the  Gulf  ports  rice 
only ;  to  San  Francisco  and  Cuba  lumber  and  rice. 

The  comparative  merits  of  the  harbors  of  Savannah  and  Charleston  have 
been  much  discussed.  The  advantage  of  Savannah  lies  in  possessing  a  good 
bar,  one  over  which  large  vessels  can  come  at  any  stage  of  tide,  while  that  off 
Charleston  harbor  is  impassable,  excepting  at  high  water.  The  advantage  of 
Charleston  lies  in  the  fact,  that  it  is  only  one-third  as  far  from  the  sea  as  Sa- 
vannah, and  that  after  the  bar  is  passed  no  further  obstruction  is  met  with, 
whereas  in  Savannah,  at  a  point  about  a  mile  below  the  city,  some  wrecks, 
sunk,  it  is  said,  by  the  British,  to  keep  out  the  French  fleet,  have  made  a  bar, 
which  obliges  most  vessels  to  wait  for  high  tide,  and  sometimes  to  lighten 
their  cargoes.  Tli%se  disadvantages  of  both  places  will  doubtless  be  reme- 
died in  course  of  time  by  science,  although  Savannah  bids  fair  to  be  the  first 
benefited. 

The  business  of  the  planters  is  transacted  hy  factors^  who  sell  their  cotton 
and  buy  .r  forward  their  bagginjf,  rope,  <fec.,  on  commission.  The  commis- 
sion merchants  buy  and  sell  for  foreign  parties,  and  act  as  agents  for  ves- 
sels. The  country  merchants  are  usually  dealers  in  produce,  selling  their 
goods  before  harvest,. on  the  security  of  the  expected  crop.  Factors  and 
commission  merchants  are  usually  pie  iged  not  to  speculate  in  produce;  and 
the  speculators  form  a  distinct  class  of  business  men.  As  the  Brunswick 
scheme  redivus  seems  to  be  now  attracting  some  interest,  perhaps  it  may 
be  interestirg  to  speculate  upon  the  prospects  of  its  success,  which  is  a  matr 
ter  deeply  concerning  those  interested  in  Savannah.  That  the  harbor  of 
Brunswick  is  an  excellent  one  no  one  denies,  but  that  it  can  ever  draw 
away  much  of  the  trade  which  now  flows  to  Savannah  is  very  doubtful. 
The  trade  of  Brunswick  will,  it  is  anticipated,  come  via  the  canal,  (partly 
completed  during  the  former  **  Brunswick  bubble,")  connecting  the  Alt-miaha 
with  its  harbor,  and  the  proposed  railroad  from  the  city  to  strike  the  Flint 
River,  (thus  forming  a  connection  with  Apalachicola  per  steamers,)  having 
a. branch  from  Troupville  to  Albany  in  Baker  County,  with  the  ultimate  de- 
sign of  extending  the  main  road  to  Pensacola ;  having  in  view,  in  either 
case,  the  procural  of  the  through  passage  from  California  via  the  Isthmus 
and  New  Orleans,  and  from  the  Gulf  cities,  beside  the  freight  and  travel  of 
the  country  itself.  Now,  Savannah  having  the  same  objects  precisely  in 
view,  and  being  hastened  by  the  rise  of  the  Brunswick  scheme,  last  year 
subscribed  $600,000  in  the  name  of  th^  Corporation,  provided  that  the 
same  amount  should  be  subscribed  individually,  for  building  an  air  line 
railroad  to  Albany,  with  the  avowed  intention  of  pushing  it  forward  to 
Pensacola  in  case  the  Brunswick  Company  threatens  to  do  the  same  with 
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heir  line.  Also,  if  the  o\A  filled  up  canal  of  Brunswick  should  be  redug,  I 
ifive  no  doubt  that  in  less  than  a  week  there  could  be  commenced  a  canal 
vhich  it  wa^  lont^  since  proposed,  (probably  during  the  brighter  days  of  the 
l^runswick  Cannl,)  to  make,  in  order  to  connect  the  Altamaha  (in  Tattnall 
2o.)  with  the  Ogeecheo  River,  where  the  existing  canal  leave?  it.  Thu-^, 
Sarannah  will  ever  be  equal  to  Brunswick  in  its  facilities  for  obtaining  the 
trade  of  ihis  Feclion  of  country;  while  its  vastly  superior  capital,  its  enter- 
prise, and  its  public  spirit,  will  ever  keep  it  ahead. 

From  the  wonderful  richness  of  the  agricultural  and  the  mineral  portions 
3f  Georgia,  and  the  geographical  po?^ition  of  Savannah,  together  with  the 
enterprising  character  of  the  people,  it  is  impos<»ible  not  to  foresee  for  the 
former  a  prosperity  which  will  eminently  entitle  it  to  its  title  of  the  "  Em- 
pire State  of  the  South ;"  while  the  "  manifest  destiny"  of  t!ie  latter  seems 
to  be  that  it  will  rapidly  increase  in  importance,  and  permanently  occupy  a 
position  among  southern  commercial  cities,  next  to  Mobile  if  not  to  New  Or- 
leans. G. 

In  connection  with  the  statements  of  our  correspondent,  relative  to  the 
Commerce,  etc.,  of  Savaiiuah,  we  add  a  few  particulars  as  to  the  railroads 
which  converge  to  tliMt  city,  toofether  with  som^.  statistics  of  the  cotton,  and 
a  few  other  branches  i)f  trade. 

The  railways  which  convi-rg*'  to  the  city  of  Savannah,  with  the  great  ex- 
tensions that  are  now  b«<ing  made,  and  others  in  contemplation,  will  soon 
connect  her  with  a  large  part  of  the  best  cotton-growing  region  of  the  south, 
and  increase  wery  largely  the  shi[)ments  from  the  port.  The  railways  which 
transport  cotton  and  other  products  intended  for  the  Savannah  markets,  are 
the  following,  viz : — 

Miles 

Ist.  The  Central  Railroad  of  Georgia,  connecting  Macon  and  Savannah,  length. .   192 
2d.  Waynesboro*  and  Augusta  road,  connecting  Augusta  with  the  Central  road 

and  Savannah    53 

3d.  The  Milledgeville  and  Eaton  road,  connecting  these  towns  with  the  Central 

road  and  Savannah 3U 

4th.  The  Southwestern  road  of  Georgia,  connecting  the  southwestern  counties  of 

the  State  with  the  Central  road  and  Savannah 50 

5th.  The  Columbus  and  Fort  Valley  roads,  connecting  the  city  of  Columbus  and 
the  rich  valleys  of  the  Chattahoochee  and  Flint  rivers  with  Savannah,  via  Ma- 
con and  the  Central  road 71 

6th.  The  Macon  and  Western  Railroad,  connecting  Atlanta  and  the  middle  coun- 
ties with  the  Central  road  and  Savannali 101 

7th.  The  Western  and  Atlantic  Railroad,  connecting  Chattanooga,  and  a  consider- 
al>1e  portion  of  Alabama,  Tennessee,  and  northern  Georgia  with  Savannah,  via 

M-i(H>n  or  Augusta 140 

8th.  'i  he  Georgia  Railroad,  connecting  Atlanta  and  the  middle  counties  of  Geor- 
gia with  Savannah,  via  Augasta,  Wajnesboro',  and  the  Central  Railroad,  or 

via  the  J^ivannah  river 171 

9th.  The  A<hpns  branch  of  the  Georgia  road 40 

10th.  The  Washington  branch  of  the  Georgia  road 17 

1  Idi.  The  Atlanta  and  Lagrange  road 80 

12th.  The  Rome  branch  of  the  Western  and  Atlantic  road 17 

18th.  The  Blast  Tennessee  Railroad,  connecting  Eastern  Tennessee  with  Savannah     82 

Total  length 1,053 

With  the  exceptions  of  Nos.  2,  5,  10,  11,  and  13,  the  railroads  enumera- 
ted above  have  been  completed  and  are  now  in  operation.     The  five  under 
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construction  will  be  finished  in  a  few  months.  The  completion  of  No.  5  will 
cause  an  immediate  increase  in  the  receipts  of  cotton  at  Savannah,  to  the 
extent  of  90,000  or  100,000  bales.  The  completion  of  Nos.  2,  10,11,  and 
IS,  will  also  give  an  increase  of  business,  but  perhaps  less  in  amount. 

In  addition  to  the  roads  already  mentioned,  companies  hare  beei*  formed 
for  the  construction  of  a  road  to  connect  Savannah  directly  with  the  south- 
western part  of  the  State,  to  be  afterward  extended  to  the  same  point  on  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  for  the  extension  of  the  southwestern  road.  These 
roads,  when  completed,  must  add  much  to  the  business  of  the  city,  increas- 
ing largely  her  imports  and  exports. 

The  following  are  the  total  receipts  of  cotton  by  the  railroads,  the  river, 
and  from  other  sources,  for  the  past  nine  years : — 


River  and 

Rirer  and 

Bailroad 

from  other 
sources. 

Total. 

Railroad 

from  other 
aourccs. 

TotaL 

bales. 

bales. 

bales. 

bales. 

bales. 

biJea. 

1842 

299,178 

1848 

168,718 

288,188 

406,906 

1843 

248,824 

1849 

208,726 

186,800 

840,026 

1844 

77,487 

227,679 

806.016 

1860 

176,081 

186,268 

812,294 

1846 

114,641 

74,286 

189,076 

1861 

160,866 

200,700 

851,666 

1846 

96,639 

189,497 

286,029 

1862 

281,210 

121,868 

858,068 

1847 

87,624 

167,972 

246,496 

The  following  table  shows  the  exports  of  cotton  from  Savannah  from  Sep- 
temper  1,  1851,  to  September  1,  1852,  as  compared  with  same  time  the 
previous  year : — 


EXPORTS  OF  COTTON  raOM  SAVANKAH,  FOR  TBI  TEARS  1860-61  AND  1851-52. 


Goods  exported  to 

Liverpool  

Other  British  ports 


Total  Great  Britain, 


Havre    

Other  French  ports, 


Total  France 

Other  foreign  ports  .  • . . 

Total  foreign  ports 


Boston 

Providence 

New  York 

Philadelphia 

Baltimore  and  Norfolk 

Gharleeton 

Other  U.  S.  porta 


Total  coastwise 


From  Sept.  1, 1851, 
to  Sept.  1, 1852. 
8. 1.  Upland. 


6,062 
601 


96,864 
6,461 


6,663 

102,825 

1,062 

.... 

11,641 

1,062 

11,541 

•  •  •  • 

2,488 

7,605 

116,849 

108 

.... 

2,427 

.... 

.... 
1,121 

.   •   a   • 

80,291 

8,074 

146,877 

17,961 
4,627 

17,638 
6,600 

8,666 

224,968 

Grand  total 1 1,26 1       34 1,807 


From  Sept.  1,  I8S0, 

to  Sept.  J^  18S1. 

8. 1.         UpluKL 


7,410 
897 


122,228 
7,108 


7,807 

129,886 

690 

•  •  •  • 

10,546 
590 

690 

11,186 

.... 

4,878 

8,497 

145,150 

205 

. . .  • 
2,699 

. .  • . 

.  •  •  • 

841 

•    .   a    . 

22,682 

1,688 

118,828 

10,885 

8,866 

8,808 

40 

8,145 

160,648 

11,642       805,792 


The  following  table  exhibits  the  exports  of  rice  and  lumber  from  the  port 
of  Savannah  for  the  two  years  ending  September  1,  1852  : — 


Savannah, 
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XZF0E18  OF  EIOI  AND  LUICBKE  FROM  BAYAMNAH  IN  1860-61  AND  1861-62. 


From  Sept.  1, 1851, 
to  Sept.  1, 1853. 


Ports  mtported  to. 

Great  Britain , 

Fraoee , 

St  Jobo*e  and  Halifiiz. . 

West  Indies 

Other  foreign  ports 


Rice, 
eosks. 

1,290 


7,98T 
660 


Total  foreign  ports 9,937 

Boston,  Ac 2,688 

Rhode  Island,  Ac 101 

New  York 17,162 

Philadelphia 8,208 

Baltimore  and  Norfolk 1 ,740 

Charleston 1 ,208 

New  Orleans,  Ac 8,799 

Other  Ports 96 


Lumber, 

f  et. 

6,848,600 

2,022,800 
2,968,400 
4,470,200 

16.804,600 

2,414.900 
87,000 

1,610,000 
918,900 
695,400 
•••■•■• 
••••••• 

4,082,800 


Rice, 

CMkB. 

8 
2 

20 
6,102 
1,869 

7,496 

8,996 

56 

16,968 

984 

1,488 

1,837 

4,287 

51 


From  Sept.  1, 1850, 
to  Sept.  1, 1851. 


Lumber, 
feet. 
2,682,900 
6,500 
2.288,900 
2,026,600 
2,146,800 

9,099,7^00 

2,166,600 
86,000 

1,880.700 
886,200 
478,600 


8,768,500 


Total  coastwise 29,992        9,704,000 


28,106    8,664,600 


Grand  total 89,929   26,508,500 


85,602   17,764,800 


We  also  annex  a  comparative  statement  of  the  receipts,  exports,  and 
stock  of  cotton  from  1st  of  September,  1851,  to  1st  of  September,  1852 : — 


Receipts. 

Exports. 

Stock. 

Receipts. 

Exports. 

Stock. 

1842.... 

299.178 

280.826 

8,847 

1847.... 

245,496 

243.288 

10,060 

1848 

248,824 

244,575 

2,151 

1848.... 

406.906 

405,461 

11.600 

1844.... 

805.016 

804,543 

2.729 

1849.... 

840.025 

^41,700 

9,599 

1846.... 

189,076 

186,806 

6.922 

1850 

812,294 

817.434 

4.500 

1846 

286,029 

284,151 

7,787 

1851.... 

851,518 

853,068 

2,950 

Savannah  is  equal  to  any  city  in  the  Union,  s  *j9  a  cotemporary,  in  the 
enterprise,  energy,  and  pablic  spirit  of  her  citizens.  She  has,  during  the 
last  few  years,  assumed  a  large  debt,  in  giving  aid  to  different  internal  im- 
provements, which  were  necessary  to  secure  her  the  trade  of  the  interior; 
and  neither  her  spirit  or  her  resources  are  exhausted.  The  great  object 
which  is  left  her  to  accomplish,  is  to  make  her  port  equal  to  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  increased  business  she  is  enjoying,  and  to  that  object  her  citi- 
zens have  addressed  themselves  with  characteristic  promptness  and  energy. 
Congress  having  appropriated  $40,000  to  improve  the  Savannah  River,  and 
it  having  been  ascertained  that  $200,000  was  necessary  for  this  object,  they 
have  determined  that  they  would  not  lose  the  appropriation  of  the  General 
Government,  or  content  themselves  with  a  partial  accomplishment  of  its  ob- 
ject, and  have,  in  public  meeting,  authorized  the  City  Council  to  appropriate 
the  sum  of  $160,000,  to  be  expended,  with  the  appropriation  of  Congress, 
by  the  officers  of  the  United  States,  for  the  improvement  of  the  river. 
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Art.  y.— THE  BALTIMORE  AND  OHIO  RAILROAD  ASD  ITS  WESTERN 

COSSECTIONS* 

The  elaborate  article  on  the  Uistory  of  the  English  Railways,  >\hich  led 
the  contents  of  the  May  irsue  of  this  Magazine,  gave  a  full,  and,  we  may 
venture  to  add,  so  interesting  a  history  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  this  greiit 
department  of  industrial  enterprise  in  what  Americans  sometimes  still  style 
the  '*  mother  country,"  by  courti'sy,  and  has  prepared  the  way  for  the  present 
paper. 

The  great  work,  whose  distinctive  name  heads  this  article,  is  entitled,  un- 
questionably, to  historical  prominence,  by  the  circumstance  that  it  was  the 
lirst  chartered  and  fully  organized  railroad  project  in  the  United  States — a 
fact  which  should  be  known  to  those  who  have  not  already  been  made 
aware  of  it,  and  revived  in  the  memories  of  such  as  may  have  forgotten  it. 
The  events  which  we  are  about  to  brieHy  trace,  will  set  this  point  beyond 
historical  doubt  in  the  minds  of  all  readers  conversant  with  the  history  of 
the  internal  improvement  system  in  this  country. 

Like  most  of  the  great  achievements  of  inventive  genius  and  philan- 
thropic labor  which  have  blessed  the  world,  the  project  of  the  Baltimore  and 
Ouio  Railroad  had  its  birth  amid  circumstances  unostentatious,  and  pros- 
pects discour.iging  to  the  outside  observer.  To  Philip  E.  Thomas  and 
George  Brown,  of  Baltimore,  whose  portraits,  marked  by  the  deep  facial 
lines  of  advanced  yet  placid  age,  accompany  the  volume  before  us,  is  due 
the  honor  of  conceiving,  and  introducing  successfully  to  the  notice  of  their 
enterprising  fellow  merchants,  the  grand  scheme  of  bringing  into  practical 
proximity,  and  at  least  figurative  conflux,  the  waters  of  the  Ohio  and  the 
Pataps-co,  and  of  binding  together,  in  commercial  sympathy,  with  bands  of 
unconscious  iron,  not  only  the  dwellers  of  their  naturally  fertile  valleys,  but 
those  also  of  the  great  valley  of  the  Mississippi  itself,  with  those  along  the 
borders  of  the  Chesapeake — thus  compelling  them  to  unite  to  swell  the 
same  tide  of  human  progress,  if  not  the  same  ocean.  These  gentlemen 
(par  nobile  frairum)  had  been  called  from  the  cares  of  their  counting- 
rooms  to  aid  the  machinery  of  Commerce  through  the  kindred  department 
of  finance.  The  first  named  was  the  president  of  the  Mechanics'  Bank  of 
Baltimore,  the  other  a  member  of  its  Board  of  Direction.  They  had  fre- 
<]Uently  conferrtd,  without  si>ecial  design,  though  lamentingly,  respectinir 
the  loss  which  their  city  was  suffering,  locally,  from  the  detraction  of  a  large 
amount  of  Western  trade,  which  Nature  seemed,  to  them,  clearly  to  have 
designed  for  the  Monumental  City,  to  cities  farther  east,  through  the  inter- 
nal improvements  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  great  Erie  Canal  of  the  Em- 
pire State.  Their  deliberations,  beginning  with  mere  fragmentary  sugges- 
tions, soon  assumed  the  form  and  hue  of  the  sjstemat*.*.  projection  of  an 
enterprise,  whose  final  and  triumphant  execution  they  ha^e  both  lived  to 
proudly,  witness. 

At  the  date  of  these  private  conferences  of  these  bankers  no  railroad 
worthy  of  the  name,  as  now  undei'stood,  was   anywhere  in  operation  on 


*  A  History  and  Description  nf  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  with  an  Appendix,  contmintog 
M  full  account  of  the  cereraonie!»and  procession  attending  the  laying  of  the  coilicr  stone  by  Charles 
(Jarroli,  of  Carrollioii,  oii  the  4th  of  July,  i&2^,  and  an  original  and  complete  report  of  the  great 
opening  celebration  at  Wheeling,  January,  It^.  To  which  is  added  a  supplement.  Illustrate  by 
a  map  and  six  original  portraits.    By  a  citizen  of  Baltimore.    John  Murphy  k.  Co.    16S3. 
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either  side  of  the  Atlantic*  A  few  railways  were  in  existence  in  England 
and  Wales,  but  they  were  on  a  very  small  scale,  and  devoted  mainly  to  the 
facilitation  of  the  carriage  of  coal  from  the  mines  of  those  countries,  after 
the  manner  of  those  now  used  in  the  Maryland  mining  districts  and  else- 
where. The  transportation  of  coal  from  one  distant  point  to  another,  much 
less  passengers,  did  not  enter  into  the  projectors'  conceptions  of  capacity  or 
utility.  And  yet  it  is  but  just  to  say,  that  the  idea  of  a  railroad  did  come 
from  England.  Mr.  Brown  had  a  brother  there,  (William  Brown,  now  the 
member  of  Parliament  from  Liverpool,)  who  had  forwarded  to  him  some 
documents  relating  to  the  project,  then  up,  for  the  construction  of  a  rail- 
way between  Liverpool  and  Manchester.  Mr.  Thomas,  coincidentally 
enough,  had  also  a  brother  in  England  at  the  same  time,  in  the  person  of 
Evan  Thomas,  whose  name  stands  otherwise  prominently  and  usefully  con- 
nected with  the  subject  of  our  narrative.  He  having  visited,  as  a  matter 
of  curiosity  mainly,  the  mineral  districts,  and  become  favorably  impressed 
with  the  value  of  railway  l(#omotion  on  a  small  scale,  his  penetrating  mind 
did  not  fail  to  foresee  the  practicality  on  an  extension  of  the  principle,  or 
to  contemplate  it  in  connection  with  thoughts  of  home  and  home  interests. 
He  thought  of  the  trade  of  the  great  West,  which  once  indicated  the  natu- 
ralness of  its  inland  destination  by  finding  its  way  across  the  almost  path- 
less Allegbanies  to  Baltimore  on  the  old-fashioned  "  pack-saddles,"  when 
even  the  now  almost  obsolete  "  turnpike  ^  was  not  dreamed  of  !f  He  thought 
of  the  exbaustless  mineral  stores  slumbering  in  the  mountains  beyond 
0  jmberland.  And  the  question  naturally  arose,  "  Why  could  we  not  have 
a  rulroad  from  Baltimore  to  the  Ohio  River,  which  would  pour  the  products 
of  Mary]and*s  own  mines  into  Maryland's  own  commercial  metropolis  ? " 
The  answer  his  ^  thought  to  thought  returned  "  was  given  in  a  large  mass 
of  V tried  and  valued  information  forwarded  by  him  to  his  brother  Philip. 
The  result  of  these  fraternal  correspondences  and  friendly  conferences,  was 
the  summoning  together  of  a  number  of  influential  citizens,  on  the  12th 
day  of  February,  1827,  to  take  into  consideration  the  hitherto  merely  talked 
of  project.  These  citizens  met  privately  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Brown.  Wil- 
liam Patterson  was  the  chairman,  David  Winchester  acting  as  secretary. 
Messrs.  Thomas  and  Brown  laid  their  documentary  facts  before  the  meet- 
ing, accompanied  by  suggestions  as  to  the  feasibility  of  carrying  out  their 
grivately  matured  scheme.  A  committee,  consisting  of  Philip  K.  Thomas, 
ienjamin  C.  Howard,  George  Brown,  Talbot  Jones,  Joseph  W.  Patterson, 
Evan  Thomas,  and  John  V.  L.  McMahon,  took  charge  of  the  documents, 
with  instructions  to  report  thereon,  as  was  accordingly  done,  through 
the  committee's  indefatigable  chairman,  to  an  adjourned  meeting,  on  the 
10th  of  the  same  month — a  promptitude  which  would  be  worthy  of  imita- 
tion, at  all  times,  by  men  engaged  in  similar  world-concerning  conferences. 
Among  the  inducements  presented  by  the  committee's  reports,  there  were 
some  held  out  which  ar&  sufficiently  curious,  as  a  history  of  population  and 
Commerce  at  the  date  in  reference,  to  claim  a  place  here : — 

To  convince  any  one  that  there  is  no  probability  that  the  trade  here  estioiAt^d 
will  be  likely  herei.fter  to  decline,  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  observe,  that  the 

*  The  flrtt  nUroftd  traek  laid,  In  UiU  country,  was  that  at  the  granite  qnarrie»nt  Quincy,  \fa«ia« 
ehuaetta ;  but  It  only  eztenda  three  or  four  mllaa.* 

t  We  do  not  wlah  to  be  underBtood  as  imderraluing  the  ureat  uUllty  of  « turnpikes'*  In  Ibelr  own 
day.  In  the  eloquent  language  of  Hon.  Mr.  Walsh,  the  prvsent  efficient  member  of  Coiivrest  lov 
HiUUmore,  at  the  Wheeling  Banquet,  ^  the  blessing  upon  the  humble  turnpike  road  bai  been,  ia< 
deed,  seed  east  upon  good  ground,  brioghig  forth  more  than  a  thouund  fold.**  ^ 
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population  upon  which  the  calculations  are  founded  is  rapidly  increasing^  every 
year,  and  that  it  must  for  several  succeeding  generations  still  continue  to  in- 
crease. The  country  around  the  Chesapeake  Bay  was  first  settled  by  Europeans 
about  the  year  1632,  and  in  the  year  1800  the  white  population  had  barely 
reached  as  far  West  as  the  Ohio  River;  that  is  to  say,  in  160  years  it  had  ad- 
vanced westward  about  400  miles,  or  at  the  rate  of  two  and  a  half  miles  per 
year.  There  is  now  a  dense  population  extending  as  far  West  as  the  junction 
of  the  Osage  River  with  the  Missouri :  which  is  about  900  miles  West  of  the 
Ohio  River  at  Wheeling;  of  course  the  white  population  has,  within  the  last 
thirty  years,  traveled  that  distance,  or  more  than  thirty  miles  each  year,  and  is 
at  this  time  advancing  with  as  great,  if  not  greater  impetus,  than  at  any  former 
period :  and  according  to  all  probability,  if  not  checked  by  some  unforseen  cir- 
cumstances, it  vnll,  vnthin  the  next  thirty  yearSy  reach  the  Rocky  Mountains^  or 
even  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  We  have,  therefore,  no  reason  to  look  for  any  falling 
off  in  this  trade,  but,  on  the  contrary,  for  an  increase  of  it  to  an  extent  of  whicn 
no  estimate  could  now  be  formed. 

The  semi-prophetic  assurance  given  in  the  clo^g  sentences  of  our  quota- 
tion) has  been  most  signally  fulfilled  before  its  time !  An  application  for  an 
act  of  incorporation  was  forthwith  determined  upon,  and  a  committee  to 
procure  it  was  appointed.  At  its  head  stood  the  name  of  Charles  Carroll, 
of  CarroUton,  supported  by  a  list  of  committee-men  numbering  twenty-four. 
Although  a  little  more  than  one  year  for  each  name  has  elapsed,  but  four 
of  the  twenty-four  are  alive  to  rejoice  over  the  consummation  of  their  noble 
aims.  These  are  Philip  E.  Thomas,  Thomas  Ellicott,  Benjamin  C.  Howard, 
and  John  B.  Morris.  John  V.  L.  McMahon,  an  eminent  lawyer  of  Balti- 
more, drafted  the  charter.  The  best  attestation  of  the  comprehensiveness 
of  his  ability  and  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  the  laws  bearing  on  rail- 
road corporations,  is  found  in  the  fact  that  most  of  the  later  charters  have 
followed  this  draft  as  their  model.  Mr.  McMahon  was,  luckily,  a  member 
of  the  Maryland  legislature  at  the  time  of  the  application  for  a  charter,  and 
did  indispensible  service  in  the  procurement  thereof,  which  was  finally  con- 
summated, not  without  strong  opposition  from  a  source  which  will  come  un- 
der notice  hereafter.  There  is  an  anecdote  given,  in  connection  with  the 
application  for  this  charter,  which  is  richly  worth  the  space  it  will  occupy, 
and  therefore  we  give  it,  thus : — 

After  Mr.  McMahon  had  prepared  the  document  referred  to  in  the  text,  it  was 
read  by  him  to  the  committee  for  their  adoption.  During  the  reading,  as  pro- 
vision after  provision  was  gone  over,  and  the  varied  and  comprehensive  powers 
which  the  distinguished  author  had  embraced  in  it  were  one  by  one  unfolded, 
the  venerable  Robert  Oliver  arose,  and  in  his  peculiarly  blunt  and  off-hand  man- 
ner exclaimtd,  **  Stop,  man ;  you're  asking  for  more  than  the  Lord's  Prayer.^  ]\Ir. 
McMahon  smilingly  replied,  **  that  it  was  all  necessary,  and  the  more  that  they 
asked  for  the  more  they  would  get"  Mr.  Oliver  then  rejoined,  •*  Right,  man  ; 
goonJ* 

A  company  was  duly  organized  on  the  24th  day  of  April,  1827,  of 
which  Philip  E.  Thomas  was  made  president,  and  George  Brown  secretary 
— a  procedure  so  different  from  the  treatment  too  frequently  extended  to  the 
actual  discoverers  and  projectors  of  the  world's  greatest  enterprises,  that  we 
take  peculiar  pleasure  in  directing  attention  to  it.  The  first  Board  of  Direc- 
tors consisted  of  Charles  Carroll,  of  CarroUton,  William  Patterson,  Robert 
Oliver,  Alexander  Brown,  Isaac  McKim,' William  Lorman,  George  Hoffman, 
Philip  E.  Thomas,  Thomas  Ellicott,  John  B.  Morris,  Talbot  Jones,  and  Wil- 
liam Stewart.    The  funeral  knell  has,  alas !  announced  the  procession  which 
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accompanied  erery  one  of  these  honored  men  to  his  last  resting-place,  except 
four,  vi2 :  Messrs.  Thomas,  Brown,  Ellicott,  and  Patterson.  To  the  sleep- 
less vigilance  and  ezhaustless  ceal  which  characterized  these  pioneer  officials, 
^he  evidence  at  hand  does  full  justice.  But  there  is  one  fact  illustrative  of 
the  rare  characteristics  of  the  venerahle  first  president,  which  we  do  not 
recollect  to  have  seen  stated  elsewhere.  As  it  happens  to  he  in  our  posses- 
sion from  a  reliahle  source,  we  think  it  right  to  give  it  in  this  connection.  It 
was  the  utter  and  frequent  refusal  of  Mr.  Thomas  to  receive  various  com- 
pensations ^oted  him,  although  assuming  the  usual  form  of  a  ^^  salary  " — 
and  this  while  his  private  business  was  notoriously  suffering  from  the  almost* 
total  absorption  of  his  time  and  talents  by  his  labors  as  president  of  the 
Toad !     The  official  organization  of  the  company  stands  now  as  follows : — 

Wm .  O.  Hakbison,  President 

J.  J.  Atkinson,  Treamrer  and  Secretary, 

DimB0T0&8. 

Wm.  D.  Bowie,  Henry  S.  Garrett,  Thomas  Winans,  M.  Newcomer, 

Oeorge  Brown,  Cyrus  OauH,  Benj.  0.  Howard,  Golambus  O'Donnell, 

James  A.  iTnice,  James  George,  Chas.  M.  Keyser,  Kdward  Patterson, 

James  H.  Carter,  Thomas  W.  HeUen,  George  W.  Hughes,  Samuel  W.  Smith, 

Hugh  A.  Cooper,  A  B.  HausoD,  Fieldiftg  Lucas,  Jr.  Wesley  Starr, 

Benj.  Deford,  John  Hoffmau,  William  McKim,  J.  J.  Tiiraer, 

J.  I.  Donaldson,  Johns  Hopkins,  Peter  Mowell,  Nathan  Tyson, 

Joshua  Yansant 

Wm.  Parker,  General  Superintendent,         S.  J.  Hates,  Master  of  Machinery. 
Wendall  BoLLifAN,  Mastcr  of  Rood,  L.  M.  Cole,  Master  of  Transportation, 

"6,  H.  Latrobe,  Chief  Engineer, 

On  the  resignation  of  President  Thomas,  in  1836,  an  event  postponed 
most  reluctantly  for  ten  long  yeai^,  at  the  earnest  request  of  his  colleagues, 
Joseph  B.  Patterson,  whose  father  had  been  among  the  most  efficient  of  the 
pioneer  directors,  was  chosen  President  pro  tern,  'Ihe  second  regular  Presi- 
dent was  the  Hon.  Louis  McLane,  who  entered  upon  his  duties  in  1837. 
His  name  is  historically  associated  with  the  responsible  mission  to  tlie  Court 
of  St  Jame>,  and  the  influence  of  his  diplomatic  distinction  abroad  was  found 
most  fortuitous  in  various  pecuniary  negotiations  with  the  Barings  and 
<>thers,  which  were  indispensable,  especially  amid  the  early  struggles  of  the 
Toad  against  difficulties  peculiar  to  all  such  pioneering  operations,  but  not 
foreseen  by  the  actors — and  luckily  hidden  are  they  from  such !  For,  if 
foreseen,  what  doubts  and  despondencies,  and  do-nothings,  would  have 
supplanted  those  hopes  and  energies,  and  self-sustaining  kindred  emotions, 
expressed  by  "m7  desperandumj^  and  ^^  excelsior.^  During  a  temporary 
al:^nce  of  President  McLane  in  Europe,  in  the  capacity  of  a  special  nego- 
tiating agent,  in  1844,  an  efficient  presiding  officer  was  found,  temporarily, 
in  the  person  of  Samuel  Jones,  Jr.  Mr.  McLane  resigned  in  1840,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Toomas  Swann,  who  held  the  position  until  April  of 
the  present  year,  and  of  whom  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  presently, 
in  connection  with  the  crowning  achievement  of  his  presidential  career. 
His  successor  is  William  G.  Harrison,  a  merchant,  whose  high  commercial 
standing,  based  on  rare  energy,  is  Br'  sufficient  guaranty  that  he  has  been 
well  chosen  for  the  post 

Before  dismissing  our  allusions  to  the  personnel  of  this  great  enterprise,  we 
must  do  a  passing  act  of  justice  to  others.     The  first  regular  engineers  of 
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the  road  were  Stephen  H.  LoDg  and  Jonathan  Knighfy  both  eminent  ia 
their  profession.  They  were  assisted  in  their  earlier  surveys,  <fec.,  by  several 
eflBcient  members  of  the  United  States  Topographical  corps,  who  were  liber- 
ally detailed  for  the  service,  among  whom  were  Captain  William  G^ibbs 
McNeill,  Lieutenants  Joshua  Barney,  Isaac  Trimble,  (now  most  usefully  as 
well  as  creditably  employed  as  Superintendent  of  the  Philadelphia,  Wil- 
mington, and  Baltimore  Railroad,)  Richard  E.  Hazzard,  William  Cook. 
Walter  Gwynn,  and  John  L.  Dillahunty,  of  the  artillery  corps,  with  William 
Harrison,  Jr.,  as  assistant  engineer.^  The  present  chief  engineer  is  Benjamin 
H.  Latrobe,  whose  portrait  speaks  the  indomitable  perseverance  as  well  as 
8cienti6c  acumen,  of  the  man  whose  genius  has  directed  the  long  and  fearful 
yet  gloriously  successful  struggle  of  this  great  enterprise,  against  those  natur 
ral  barriers,  "Pelion  on  Ossa  piled,"  presented  by  the  Alleghanies,  hereafter 
to  be  traced  to  their  consummation  in  the  opening  of  the  Road  to  its  West- 
em  terminus  at  Wheeling. 

Without  caring  to  mark  dates,  or  minutiae  incompatible  with  this  outline 
sketch,  we  now  proceed  to  notice  some  of  the  extraordinary  unnatural 
barriers  which  the  earlier  directors  of  the  work  under  notice  had  to  encoun- 
ter. Of  the  ordinary  and  not  unnatural  embarrassments  encountered,  finan- 
cially, we  shall  not  stop  to  speak.  As  a  forerunner,  in  Maryland  as  else- 
where, in  the  progress  of  Internal  Improvements,  which  started  with  the  now 
almost  obsolete  "  turnpike,''  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  had  been  char- 
tered. In  view  not  only  of  its  evident  incapacity  to  meet  the  demands  of 
the  mineral  transportations  alone,  leaving  personal  locomotion  out  of  the  ac- 
count, but  of  its  running  through  Maryland  to  a  terminus  within  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  projectors  of  the  Railroad  felt  warranted,  (and  subsequent 
developments  have  justified  them  most  fully,)  in  entering  a  field  of  competi 
tion  whose  attempted  closure  against  them  they  had  no  natural  or  equitable 
reason  to  anticipate,  especially  in  an  age  noted  for  the  virtue  of  competition. 
But  they  were  doomed  to  disappointment  The  various  pauses  in  their 
operations,  which  left  their  actual  terminus  at  Ellicott's  Mills,  only  fourteen 
miles  from  Baltimore,  in  1830,  and  at  Frederick  City,  sixty-one  miles  dis- 
tant, in  1881,  received  a  most  mortifying  prolongation,  for  nearly  three  im- 
patient years,  at  the  "  Point  of  Rocks,''  whilom  specially  noted,  not  alone  for 
the  scenic  grandeur  of  its  precipitous  projecture,  over  the  rocky-beded  Poto- 
mac, from  the  Catoctin  Mountain,  but  for  the  untoward  incidents  of  railroad 
history,  to  which  we  are  about  to  refer.  Our  allusion  is,  here,  to  legal  in- 
junctions repeatedly  obtained  against  the  Railroad  Company  by  the  Canal 
Company.  The  Point  of  Rocks  became  a  sort  of  Thermopylae  for  this  inter- 
nal improvement  war,  over  which  Neptune  and  Vulcan,  if  we  may  be  allow- 
ed such  a  mythological  allusion  in  so  grave  and  practical  a  connection,  were 
the  presiding  deities — Water  against  Iron,  to  modernize  the  figure — and  in 
which,  fortunately  for  the  true  interests  of  the  State  and  the  country  at  large, 
the  trident  was  made  to  yield  to  the^edge,  as  we  shall  see. 

After  trying  the  virtue  of  friendly  negotiation,  for  a  considerable  time,  in  . 
vain,  the  contest  was  finally  settled  by  the  Legislature  of  Maryland,  in 
18133,  through  the  operations  of  a  special  act,  the  history  of  the  procurement 
whereof  brings  into  view  two  gentlemen,  not  yet  mentioned,  whose  legis- 
lative services  in  that  behalf  a-e  worthy  of  honorable  mention.  We  allude 
to  Charles  F.  Mayer  of  Baltimore,  and  B.  Pigman,  of  Cumberland,  who 

*  Lleutonant  George  WhifUer,  of  the  Army,  also  rendered  important  pioneering  senricee  to  thl» 
cBtarprlM. 
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were  botli,  at  that  juncture,  prominent  and  active  members  of  the  Mary- 
land Legislature.  Thus  happily  was  terminated  a  contest  which  the  mutual 
interests  of  two  great  works,  viewed  without  the  distorting  glasses  of 
Jealousy  and  Prejudice,  would  have  converted  into  a  friendly  competitien, 
.  instead  of  an  imbittered  rivalry.  And  here  we  would  take  occasion  to. 
quote  the  eloquent  and  justice-meting  language  of  the  present  Grovemor 
of  Maryland,  (Enoch  Louis  Lowe,)  in  a  speech  made  at  Wheeling,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Railroad  Celebration  at  that  point     He  justly  said : — 

No  flight  of  ima^nation  was  so  daring,  or  fancy  so  bold,  as  to  conceive  of 
such  an  undertaking  when  he  was  a  boy.  Then  Railroads  were  regarded  as 
suited  only  to  level  countries.  Who  then  dreamed  of  the  Cyclopean  Tabor  that 
could  penetrate  the  earth,  bridge  the  dizzy  ravine,  and  conquer  the  mountain 
bights,  which  it  wearies  the  wing  of  the  Eagle  to  surmount  It  was  a  brilliant 
conception — a  sabllHae  idea,  a  great  design — thus  to  draw  together  by  iron  bands 
the  wealth  of  the  Ohio  Valley  and  the  enterprise  of  the  East,  between  which  a 
stem  nature  had  seemed  to  interpose  insurmountable  barriers.  It  had  been  ac- 
complished by  the  intelligent  appreciation  of  Virginia,  and  the  inflexible  will  of 
Maryland.  It  had  been  accomplished^  too,  without  imposing  upon  the  people  ef 
Maryiand  the  slightest  hurderu  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  RaUroad  Company  had 
never  failed  to  nay  the  interest  on  the  loan  made  by  the  Stale  to  its  use^  ana  had 
therefore  never  been  the  cause  ef  the  levying  cf  one  dollar  of  taxation.  That  Com- 
pany had  asked  only  for  the  temporary  use  of  the  State's  credit  to  a  limited 
amount  for  which  it  was  now  about  to  make,  in  substantial  and  lasting  benefita 
a  most  liberal  return.  The  Company,  alone  but  self-reliant,  had  borne  its  own 
burdens  for  twenty-five  years,  overcoming  obstacles  and  averting  dangers,  of 
which  the  public  have  never  had  more  than  a  very  indistinct  idea.  At  many 
critical  junctures,  it  would  have  been  fatal  to  the  work,  had  the  real  difficulties, 
by  which  it  was  surrounded,  been  generally  known  to  the  community.  Whilst 
often  secretly  straggling  to  maintain  its  ground,  it  never  failed  to  hold  fast  to 
the  confidence  of  its  friends.  When  the  other  works  of  Maryland  were  envel- 
oped in  gloom,  and  when  the  voice  of  repudiation  was  heard  in  the  State,  this 
great  company  did  not  compromise  a  jot  of  its  honor,  nor  in  the  least  abate  the 
ardor  of  its  early  ambition. 

Hie  fourth  day  of  July,  1828,  and  the  tenth  day  of  January,  1853,  dated 
proud  eras  in  the  history  of  Baltimore  and  the  state  of  which  she  is  a  com- 
merdal  ornament — and  the  whole  country,  we  might  truthfully  add,  in  view 
of  the  actual  national  bearings  of  the  great  enterprise  under  contemplation. 
On  the  first-named  day,  the  comer  stone  of  the  Baltimore  h  Ohio  Railway 
was  laid  by  Charles  Carroll,  of  Carroll  ton,  who  remarked  to  a  friend,  after 
he  -  had  performed  the  grateful  service — "  /  consider  this  among  the  most 
important  acts  of  my  life,  second  only  to  my  signing  the  Declaration  of  In" 
dependence^  if  even  it  he  second  to  ihatP^  Mr.  Carroll  was  then  venerable 
indeed,  being  90  years  of  age  and  upwards,  and  the  only  surviving  actor  ia 
the  memorable  scene  to  which  he  alluded.  The  second  day  was  that  whose 
s«n  witnessed  the  celebration  of  the  opening  of  the  road  to  its  ultimate  west- 
ern terminus  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Ohio,  at  Wheeling,  Va.  The  exultast 
scenes  presented  in  Baltimore  on  the  first-named  occasion,  are  to  us  but  mat- 
ters of  pleasing  record.  We  can  well  conceive  of  the  moral  g^randeur  pre- 
sented in  a  united  celebration  of  such  an  event,  by  the  gorgeous  and  impos- 
ing procession  which  was  had,  in  which  all  classes  united,  from  the  most 
plodding  delver  and  the  most  humble  menial  to  the  wealthiest  merchant  and 
the  most  renowned  professional — for  not  a  trade  or  calling  but  sent  forth  its 
swarms  of  members,  to  rejoice  in  the  fullness  of  an  exuberant  joy !  Multi- 
tadea  flocked  firom  different  parte  of  the  country,  to  see  the  first  great  railway 
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commenced.  There  were  persons  present  from  all  parts  of  Europe  even. 
It  may  be  well  to  add  here,  in  passing,  that  among  those  whom  the  news, 
of  the  "actual  commencement'^  attracted  was  Baron  Kruder,  then  Russian 
envoy.  Having  taken  a  ride  in  a  rail-car,  named  "  iEolus,''  invented  by  £. 
Thomas,  and  which  was  used  when  the  <|uestion  of  best  locomotive  power 
kad  not  reached  the  present  contest  between  caloric  and  steam,  the  Baron 
was  80  much  pleased^  and  expressed  such  a  strong  desire  to  have  his  own 
country  benefited  by  the  invention,  that  PhiHp  £.  Thomas,  the  President  oS 
the  company,  oaused  a  model  to  be  constructed,  with  Ross  Winan's  friction 

^  wheels  attached,  and  presented  to  him,  to  be  forwarded  to  the  Emperor.  A 
scientific  delegation  from  Russia  soon  followed,  whose  report  iaduced  the- 
£mperor  to  send  for  Mr.  Winans  to  superintend  the  construction  of  the  first 
great  railway  in  his  dominions. 

Of  the  doings  of  the  tenth  of  January  we  were  an  eye  and  ear  witness,  as 
an  invited  guest.  And  a  proud  occasion  it  was.  We  regiet  that  we  have 
not  room  for  a  full  description  of  it.  The  temporary  arrangement  by  which 
the  "  Broad  Tree  Tunnel,'^  since  completed  through  the  mountain  barrier^ 

.  was  then  safely  passed  by  a  train  containing  some  five  hundred  officials  and 
invited  guests,  was  of  itself  a  sufficient  monument  of  the  skill  of  the  chief 
engineer,  Mr.  Latrobe,  a  gentleman  whom  we  beg  the  reader,  in  passing,  not 
to  confound  with  his  more  widely  known  brother,  John  H.  B.  Latrobe,  £b<]^, 
the  eminent  attorney  of  the  company.  It  consisted  of  an  ascent  and  descent, 
in  a  sort  of  "  aig-Zjag "  direction,  by  means  of  what  would  be  technically 
called  '*  Y  "  switches,  whereby  the  train  was  first  pushed  up  the  mountain 
for  an  available  distance,  and  then  pulled  down  again  a  less  distance  ob- 
liquely, and  then  again  pushed  up,  on  the  same  principle  that  your  horse 
will  pursue  his  ^*  winding  way*^  over  a  pathless  acclivity,  if  left  to  his  natural 
instincts  and  muscular  management.  The  train  was  thus  passed  over,  in 
segments.  As  ihe  occupants  of  these  sectional  trains  of  crowded  cars  passed 
and  repassed  each  other,  now  gazing  cheeringly  upward,  now  downward, 
with  the  waving  of  banners,  and  the  reverberations  of  music  from  an  accom- 
panying band,  the  puffing  of  laboring  engines,  and  the  smoky  fiames  rolling 
nrom  the  steam-horse's  nostrik,  a  Umt  ensemble  of  wild  and  fearful  grandeur 
was  presented,  such  as  it  woul  1  have  been  almost  worth  a  pilgrimage  to 
witness.  Nothing  less  bold  in  conception  and  thrilling  in  execution,  than 
the  army  of  Napoleon  scaling  those  immense  barriers  where  **  Alps  on  Alps 
arise,"  could  furnish  a  parallel  of  sublimity  and  awe  to  this  achievement  of 
engineering  science.  The  committee  of  arrangements,  under  whose  charge 
this  wondroua  feat  was  performed,  were  Joshua  Vansant,  Jacob  G.  Davies^ 
Benjamin  Deford,  0.  M.  Eeyser,  and  J.  J.  Turner,  all  prominent  citizens,  and 
efficient  directors  of  the  road  at  the  time. 

At  Wheeling,  a  warm  municipal  and  popular  welcome  awaited  us.  Con- 
gratulatory speeches  passed  between  the  Mayor  of  that  prosperous  city,  (Mr. 
Kelson,)  and  the  Governor  of  Virginia,  (Mr.  Johnson,)  on  the  part  of  the 
Old  Dominion^  and  the  President  of  the  Railroad  Company,  (Mr.  Swann,) 
and  the  Gk)vemor  of  Maryland,  (Mr.  Lowe ;)  aiul  a  grand  Corporation  Ban- 
quet closed  the  joyous  scene  of  festivities,  celebrating  an  event  which  was  of 
ur-reaching  and  incalculable  import  to  the  dwellers  of  the  West  and  the 
Sast  alike,  whose  swarming  attendance  attested  their  deep  interest  theiein. 
Of  this,  we  have  already  practical  and  tangible  evidence.  Aided,  co-opera* 
^D£[ljf  by  a  line  of  capacious  and  attractive  steamers,  running  between  Wheel- 
ing and  Cincinnati  and  Louisville,  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  ia^  at  tti« 
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date  of  our  wriUng,  doing  an  amount  of  business  which  the  reports  of  the 
indefatigable  Treasurer  of  the  Company,  (Mr.  Atkinson,)  and  of  the  retiring 
President,  (Mr.  Swann,)  estimate  at  nearly  double  that  of  the  corresponding 
periods  of  even  1852.    Take  the  following  exhibit  in  point: — 

The  official  returns  of  the  business  of  the  road  for  the  past  month,  (March, 
1853,)  OS  communicated  to  the  Board,  confirm  the  gratifying  prospec^  held  out 
by  Mr.  Swann.  As  compared  with  the  month  of  March,  1852,  toeae  returns  show 
the  following  results : — 

Main  Slem.  18SI.  ISdi 

Passengers U^fil2  58  125,489  54 

Freight. 169,894  79  98,608  12 


"T 


1216,265  87  1110,098  26 

This  gives  an  increase  for  March,  1853,  over  March  of  1852,  of  $76,286  07  for 
freights,  and  $20,883  04  for  passengers,  making  the  total  increase  of  receipts  on 
the  Biain  Stem  of  997,169  11. 

Washington  Branch.  18St*  18Si. 

Passengers $46,711  61  $23,989  97 

Freight 8,441  41  7,198  85 

$54,158  02  $31,188  32 

This  shows  that  the  increase  on  the  Washington  Branch  was  $21,771  64  for 
passengers,  $1,243  06  for  freight,  making  a  total  of  $22,014  70. 

The  total  receipts  on  the  two  roads  (the  Main  Stem  and  the  Washington 
Branch)  were  as  follows: — ^March,  1853,  $270,420  39;  March,  1852,  $150,236 
58;  nuJcing  a  total  increase  of  $120,183  81.  r 

The  general  commercial  importance  of  the  connections  of  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Railroad  with  the  great  lines  of  Atlantic-ward  trade  and  travel  in 
the  great  West,  will  justify  us  in  embodying,  with  the  aid  of  the  industrious 
and  intelligent,  though  too  modest  unknown  author  of  the  book  which  has 
furnished  a  text  to  this  article,  a  full  sketch  thereof  in  this  place  :— 

The  Central  Ohio  Railroad,  reaching  from  Wheeling  through  Zanesville  and 
Newark  to  Columbus,  and  thence  through  Xenia  to  Cincinnati,  is  partly  finished 
and  in  operation,  and  the  remainder  under  contract  with  a  prospect  of  speedy 
iiompletion.  The  importance  of  this  line  to  the  city  of  Baltimore  is  very  great, 
as  it  may  give  her  the  earliest  railway  connection  with  Cincinnati. 

The  Northwestern,  or  Parkersburg  Road,  branchine;  from  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroad  at  Three  Forks,  (two  hundred  and  eighty  miles  from  Baltimore, 
and  ninety-nine  miles  from  Wheeling,)  and  striking  the  Ohio  ninety  miles  by  the 
river  below  Wheeling,  is  under  contract,  and  rapidly  progressing,  with  $3,000,000 
of  available  funds,  under  the  superintendence  of  B.  H.  Juatrobe  as  chief  engineer. 
When  completed  it  will  give  Baltimore  a  connection  with  the  Ohio  River  at  this 
more  southern  point  of  Virmnia,  by  a  road  three  hundred  and  eighty-five  miles  in 
length,  and  only  five  miles  longer  than  that  to  Wheeling,  while  the  distance  from 
Parkersburg  to  Cincinnati  by  the  Hillsborough  line  of  Railroad  will  be  but  one 
hundred  and  seventy-eight  miles — making  tiie  total  from  Baltimore  to  Cincinnati 
by  this  route  but  five  hundred  and  sixty-three  miles,  without  anv  of  the  reductions 
of  distance  by  future  improvements  in  the  location  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad  at  and  east  of  Cumberland  that  may  hereafter  be  made. 

On  the  completion  of  the  road  to  Parkersoug,  and  thence  via  Hillsborough  to 
Cincinnatt,  which  may  be  expected  early  in  1855,  passengers  will  be  conveyed  to 
Cincinnati  In  twenty-six  hours — while  those  who  prefer  the  slower  but  perhaps 
more  agreeable  water  conveyance  from  Parkersburg  to  Cincinnati,  can  take  the 
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alternative  by  losing  twelve  or  fourteen  hours  of  time.  The  steady  perseverance 
with  which  the  corporate  authorities  of  Baltimore  have  sustained  the  charter  of 
the  Northwestern  road  to  Parkersburg,  by  extending  her  aid  to  the  amount  of 
$1,600,000,  whilst  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  has  subscribed  $1,000,000, 
and  our  citizens  about  $500,000,  shows  that  a  just  estimation  is  placed  on  the 
importance  of  tliis  great  connection.  It  is  believed  that  no  step  has  heretofore 
been  taken  in  reference  to  the  internal  improvement  system  of  the  stale  of  Mary- 
land, which  has  excited  more  interest  both  east  and  west  of  the  Ohio  River. 

The  Northwestern  Road,  connecting  at  Parkersburg  with  the  Great  Southern 
line  of  Ohio,  via  Jackson  and  Hillsborough,  and  through  that  channel  with  Cin- 
cinnati, and  also  through  Maysville  with  the  cities  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee, 
and  by  a  continuation  of  the  **air  line"  through  Cincinnati  to  St.  Louis, and  from 
thence  to  the  Pacific,  must  command,  in  connection  with  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad,  a  full  share  of  the  through  travel  destined  for  any  point  upon  the  sea- 
board  north  of  Richmond. 

The  central  lines  through  Ohio  before  adverted  to,  will  also  place  the  city  of 
Baltimore  in  connection  with  the  trade  and  travel  of  the  vast  and  fertile  region  of 
Central  Ohio  through  which  it  passes,  including  Zanesvillc,  Newark,  and  Colum- 
bus, from  which  places  various  connections  are  made  witli  other  roadd  now  in 
operation  through  all  that  section  of  the  state  to  Lake  Erie. 

Other  connections  with  the  railway  system  of  Ohio  and  the  states  west  and 
north  of  it,  will  shortly  be  made,  and  will  give  to  Baltimore  her  fair  share  of  the 
increasing  traffic  of  that  populous  country. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  anticipations  of  Messrs.  Thomas  and  Brown,  the 
originators  and  founders  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  when  they  asserted 
to  Iheir  fellow-citizens  that  **  nothing  is  now  scanting  to  secure  a  great  portion  of 
the  immense  trade  of  the  West  to  Bcutimore^  hut  the  availing  ourselves  of  the  nat- 
ural advantages  which  we  possess,  and  the  faithful  application  of  the  means  withim 
our  power!*  have  been  most  signally  fulfilled  by  the  construction  of  this  truly 
great  railroad  across  the  Alleghanies  to  the  Western  waters. 

The  volume  from  which  materials  for  this  article  have  been  freely 
drawn,  contains  portraits  of  the  late  Charles  Carroll,  of  Carrollton,  who,  as 
we  have  seen,  officiated  so  appropriately  at  the  laying  of  the  corner  stone  of 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  Presidents  Thomas.  McLane,  and  Swann, 
and  Mr.  Latrobe,  the  chief  engineer,  and  also  a  map  of  the  road  and  its  con- 
nection?.  In  its  typographical  execution  and  arrangement,  it  is  altogether 
creditable  to  the  publishers.  The  historic  and  present  facts  it  embodies  can- 
not fail  to  be  of  service  to  the  great  enterprise  whose  honorable  history  and 
fer-reaching  usefulness  it  was  designed  to  record  and  promote.  With  this 
impression,  we  have  cheerfully  aided  to  spread  them  before  the  commercial 
community. 


■  i^^^i^^^S^^ 


Aft.  TI.'-BiNK  NOTE  COUNTERFEITS  AND  iLTERATIONS:  TOEIR  REOEDT. 

"The  confidence  of  the  people  in  the  bank  note  currency  of  New  Yoik 
has  never  been  so  firm  as  at  tne  present  time.  This  contidence  it  is  for  the 
interest,  not  only  of  bank  stockholders,  but  of  the  people  everywhere,  to  re- 
tain and  increase  ;  and  under  its  present  general  banking  law,  if  its  execu- 
tion is  given  to  competent,  faithful  and  honest  officers,  confidence  everywhere 
in  its  paper  issues  will  speedily  be  attained.  Presuming,  then,  that  the 
present  law  of  New  York  is  a  good  one ;  that  if  the  securities  deposited  for 
circulating  notes  are  received  with  the  close  scrutiny  the  law  contemplates, 
no  loss  can  hereafter  fall  upon  the  bolder  of  its  currency ;  that  the  million- 
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are  and  the  poorest  laborer  alike,  whether  storing  away  at  night  well  lilhd 
vaults  or  a  single  note,  may  sleep  confident  that  the  morning  light  will 
bring  with  it  no  news  of  sudden  calamity  or  base  fraud,  by  which  the  accu- 
mulations of  years,  or  the  hard  earned  wages  of  a  day,  are  made  but  worth- 
less rags  instead  of  the  money  they  represent ;  that  this  law  is  really  wor- 
thy of  all  the  confidence  it  may  receive,  there  still  remains  a  formidable  ob- 
stacle to  the  use  of  our  present  paper  currency.  The  difficulty,  to-day,  is 
not  so  much  in  obtaining  the  confidence  of  the  people  in  the  genuine  issues 
of  legalized  banking  institutions,  as  in  determining  which  are  these  genuine 
issues.  When  the  counterfeiter  becomes  so  skillful  that,  with  his  work,  he 
deceives,  not  only  those  unacquainted  with  bank  notes  and  the  usual  meth- 
od of  detecting  his  issues,  but  good  judges ;  when  even  bank  officers,  them- 
selves, receive  false  issues  with  false  signatures  of  their  own  bank  without 
detection,  as  in  a  late  instance  that  came  under  our  observation ;  when  there 
are  counterfeiters  at  work  in  every  town,  thriving  in  their  lawless  occupa- 
tions, and  when  each  issue  of  the  press  announces  a  new  and  still  more  in- 
genious result  of  their  workmanship  ;  there  would  certainly  seem  to  be  dan- 
ger that  the  whole  system  of  bank  paper  for  currency  may  yet  have  to  be 
abandoned.  In  such  a  state  of  things,  not  only  duty,  but  imperative  ne- 
cessity demands  of  the  banker  a  remedy  against  so  rapidly  a  growing  evil. 

Of  late  the  arts  of  the  Cbunterfeiter  have  been  turned  to  a  comparatively 
new  branch  of  the  profession.  The  counterfeiter,  the  educated  in  his  call- 
ing, and  prince  among  the  rascals  of  his  clique,  still  finds  his  trade  full  of 
danger  and  difficulty.  The  most  ingenious  of  the  race,  in  many  cases,  find 
their  work,  if  not  themselves,  detected  long  before  a  '*  good  circulation*'  is 
obtained.  Their  work,  often  prepared  with  great  care  and  with  expensive 
t3ols,  is  frequently  detected  and  announced  before  enough  is  issued  to  well 
pay  the  printer.  The  part  of  their  trade,  therefore,  known  as  the  "  altera- 
tion of  bank  bills''  presents  them  with  unequalled  attractions.  With  no  ne- 
cessity for  tools  nor  any  of  the  implements  of  the  old  fashioned  counter- 
feiter, requiring  only  a  few  easily  obtained  chemical  substances,  a  fine  quality 
of  glue,  and  a  pair  of  scissors,  to  complete  their  kit,  a  few  hours  will  trans- 
form many  an  insignificant  one  to  tens  and  twenties,  apparently  as  good  as 
ever  bsued.  In  these  alterations  the  engraver,  instead  of  being  a  hindrance, 
IS  frequently  of  decided  service  to  the  counterfeiter.  In  many  instances, 
using  the  same  die  and  vignette  indiscriminately  for  the  small  denomination 
of  one  bank  and  the  large  denominations  of  others,  the  engraver  has  already 
destroyed  much  of  the  aid  association  might  furnish  in  the  detection  of  al- 
tered bills.  The  counterfeiter,  taking  advantage  of  this  fact,  and  clipping, 
at  pleasure,  a  die  or  word  from  one  bUl,  with  little  ingenuity  can  change  the 
denomination  of  another.  To  these  alterations  the  notes  of  all  banks  are 
subject,  and  no  art  of  the  engraver  has  yet  proved  a  barrier  to  such  tricks. 
N'ot  only  is  the  prominent  die  that  denotes  the  denomination  entirely  ab- 
stracted, and  a  new  one  replaced,  but  even  the  fine  lettering  of  the  border 
and  the  centre,  with  equal  &cility  are  exchanged.  If  the  engraver  uses 
large  letters,  these  disciples  of  Lucifer  either  extract  the  impression  entirely, 
>r  themselves  use  a  similar  letter  for  bills  not  provided  with  the  preventive. 
Black  ink,  red  ink,  large  letters,  borders  and  stripes,  although  at  first  of  good 
lervioe,  in  the  end  seem  to  facilitate  rather  than  retard  them  in  the  profes- 
iion  they  so  perseveringly  continue  to  practice,  and  the  work  goes  on,  filling 
heir  pockets,  and  fleecing  many  an  honest  laborer  or  tradesman.  Yet  there 
le^ms  tp  be,  comparatively,  little  effort  to  prevent  such  transactions.     A 
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thorough  organization  among  bankers,  and  a  fund  provided  for  the  purpose 
of  detecting  the  counterfeiter,  an  effort  to  use  but  one,  and  tliai  the  beat, 
kind  of  bank  note  paper,  to  increase  the  variety  of  engravings  so  that  the 
same  vignette  shall  not  appear  upon  the  issues  of  different  banks,  or  at  least 
upon  notes  of  different  denominations ;    to  lessen  the  number  and  make 
more  unifoj^ra  the  registers'  signatures  at  the  state  department;  these  thina, 
and  others  that  may  hereafter  be  suggested,  would  do  much  to  make  the 
business  of  the  counterfeiter  more  difficult,  and  assist  in  his  detection.    To 
prevent  the  alteration  of  bank  notes  a  simple  remedy  exists,  yet  untried,  and 
which  we  have  the  confidence  to  believe  might,  if  thoroughly  tested,  prove  a 
perfect  preventivci    The  bank  teller  detects  the  worst  alterations  from  asso- 
ciation, and,  if  the  prominent  engraving  of  a  note  is  well  remembered,  he 
will  not  be  deceived  though  the  pasting  process  be  done  with  the  greatest 
degree  of  nicety.     If,  for  instance,  the  vignette  of  some  one  dollar  Wll  is 
known  to  be  a  blacksmith,  the  first  glance  at  the  engraving  will  convey  to 
the  mind  its  value,  let  the  apparent  denomination  be  what  it  may.     li,  then, 
the  engraver,  in  making  up  the  plate  for  a  one  dollar  note,  uniformly  com- 
poses the  vignette  of  one  and  only  one  prominent  object,  the  two,  three  and 
nve,  in  lik  j  manner,  always  of  two,  three  and  Jive  prominent  objects ;  the 
ten  always  of  more  than  five,  and  the  twenty  of  m^re  than  ten,  no  matter 
what  these  objects  may  be,  the  poorest  judge  of  money  cannot  be  deceived 
with  regard  to  their  value.    The  fifty,  the  hundred,  and  the  thousand  dollar 
note  do  not  circulate  so  generally,  and  are  always  received  with  more  cau- 
tion, so  that  alterations  of  that  kind  are  comparatively  uncommon.     In  or- 
der to  make  the  bank  note  still  more  secure,  every  engraving,  whether  lai^ 
or  small,  at  the  end  or  between  the  signatures,  should  also  denote  the  de- 
nomination, until  to  alter  a  bill  will  be  to  deface  its  whole  appearance.    In 
engraving  the  different  denominations  of  a  bank,  the  vignette  of  the  one 
should  always  be  the  smallest  in  size,  the  two,  three  and  five  gradually  in- 
creasing, the  ten  covering  one  half  of  the  length  of  the  bill,  and  the  fifty 
and  hundred  its  whole  extent     By  this  arrangement  the  engraver  may  add 
much  to  the  beauty  of  a  set  of  engravings,  and  need  use  neither  the  large 
red  letters  nor  the  heavy  border,  which  so  mar  the  general  appearance  of 
the  bank  note.     We  believe  that  thus,  by  the  help  of  association,  a  preven* 
tive  against  all  bank  note  alterations  may  be  obtained,  and  we  hope  yet  to 
see  the  plan  tested  by  engravers  and  new  banking  institutions.  k. 
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UBSL  FOR  COLLISION. 


The  United  States  District  Court  In  Admiralty,  by  Hon.  Judge  Jodson. 
The  Williamsburg  Ferry  Company  vt,  the  steamboat  Chelsea. 

The  libellants  are  an  incorporated  company,  under  an  act  of  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  their  steam  ferry  boats  ply  between 
Williamsburgh  and  Peck  slip,  New  York;  they  were  the  owners  of  the  steam 
ferry  boat  Oneota,  which,  on  the  20th  June,  1851,  was  made  fast  to  the  bulkhead, 
on  the  Williamsburgh  side  of  the  East  river,  at  or  near  the  foot  of  South  Eighth 
street,  in  the  village  of  Williamsburgh,  undergoing  necessary  and  needful  re- 
pairs ;  that  directiy  above  the  Oneota  she  was  protected  by  the  Ion?  South  pier 
which  guards  the  Jackson  street  ferry  boats  as  they  enter  their  dock  on  the 
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WilliiUDJtburgh  side  of  the  river ;  on  the  outer  side  of  the  Oneota  lay  a  float  or 
stage,  made  fast  to  the  Oneota,  upon  which  the  men  were  standing  while  the 
repairs  were  being  made ;  the  pier  immediately  above  the  Oneota  extends  more 
than  one  hundred  feet  into  the  £ast  river,  at  right  angles  with  the  bulkhead  or 
wharf  to  which  the  Oneota  was  made  fast ;  and  at  Uie  time  of  the  collision,  a 
plank  run  from  the  pier  to  the  stem  of  the  Oneota,  upon  which  the  workmen 
passed  and  repassed  while  the  repairs  were  going  on.  There  was  no  controversy 
about  the  facta  thus  far.  The  answer  of  the  respondents  admits  that  thev  are 
the  owners  of  the  steamboat  Chelsea,  and  by  way  of  defense,  the  answer  alleges 
that  at  the  time  of  the  supposed  collision,  the  tide  was  running  strong  flood,  and 
from  the  formation  of  the  docks,  vessels  bound  up  the  East  river  would  set  in 
to  where  the  Oneota  lay.  They  allege  further,  and  make  it  a  prominent  part  of 
the  defense,  that  the  Oneota  was  in  an  improper  place,  and  that  she  had  and  de- 
tained alongside  a  stage  or  float,  which  could  and  should  have  been  removed.  It 
appears  in  evidence  that,  at  twelve  o'clock  at  noon,  the  steamboat  Chelsea  waa 
at  or  near  the  Navy  Yard,  and  in  an  eddy  outside  of  the  current  of  the  river» 
where  she  took  in  tow  the  schooner  Louisa  of  two  hundred  tons  burthen,  and 
making  fiist  his  tow  upon  the  starboard  side  of  the  Chelsea,  put  on  steam  for 

Sier  No.  0,  down  East  river  at  flood  tide  running  up  East  river,  that  when  the 
!belsea  with  her  tow  struck  the  tide,  she  was  heaaing  on  her  proper  course  down 
East  river,  but  not  being  on  strong  headway,  the  tide  struck  her,  turning  her 
head  up  East  river,  out  of  her  proper  course ;  and  to  bring  her  back,  the  wheels 
of  the  Chelsea  and  the  Louisa  were  put  hard  astarboard.  The  flood  tide  proved 
too  strong  and  was  rapidly  carrying  the  Chelsea  and  the  Louisa  upon  the  long 
Dier  above  the  Oneota,  and  to  prevent  this,  and  to  save  the  Chelsea  and  Louisa 
from  this  disaster,  the  Chelsea  ported  her  wheel  to  wear  round,  and  pass  the  pier 
upon  her  larboard  side.  But  the  scanty  room  and  the  strong  tide,  operating  to- 
Mlher,  the  Chelsea  with  her  tow,  were  taken  directly  upon  the  Oneota,  and  her 
float  produced  the  damage  set  forth  in  the  libel.  Substantially  these  are  the 
facts,  and  the  ease  is  to  be  decided  by  the  law  arising  pn  these  facts.  It  is  a 
controversy  regarding  the  law,  rather  than  a  controversy  as  to  the  facts  of  the 
ease.  Then,  according  to  the  rules  of  law,  where  is  the  &ult?  The  ojily  fact 
about  which  there  can  be  said  to  be  any  serious  dispute,  is  as  to  the  position  of 
the  Oneota  at  the  time  of  the  collision.  The  answer  alleges,  as  has  already  been 
stated,  that  her  position  was  an  improper  one ;  but  the  weight  of  the  evidence 
establishes  beyond  doubt  that  she  was  in  a  proper  place,  a  usual  place  for  steam- 
boats to  be  made  fast  for  repairs  and  for  other  purposes,  and  the  court  so  finds 
the  fact  The  Oneota  then  was  not  in  fault  The  damage  was  incurred  by  the 
Chelsea,  but  whether  she  is  responsible  depends  on  another  inquiry.  Was  the 
coUTsion  the  rdiult  of  inevitable  accident,  or  the  force  of  the  tide,  without  any 
want  of  skill  or  mismanaffement  on  the  part  of  the  master  of  the  Chelsea  t  If 
so,  then  there  can  be  no  dtdm  for  damage  in  this  case.  This  is  the  principal  in- 
quiry, and  in  order  to  dispose  of  this  question  satisfactorily,  it  will  oe  necessary 
to  recur  to  the  position  of  the  Chelsea  before  she  weighed  her  anchor,  to  the 
state  of  the  tide  and  current,  the  knowledge  of  their  power  upon  a  vessel  at  its 
tall  strength,  and  then  the'mancBuvring  of  the  Chelsea  up  to  the  time  of  the  col- 
lision.  The  Chelsea  was  at  anchor  in  the  WalUbout  bay,  with  the  schooner 
Louisa  made  fast  upon  her  starboard  side ;  she  was  destined  with  her  tow  down 
£aat  River  to  pier  No.  9.  The  master  of  the  Chelsea  was  an  experienced  pilot, 
aeeustomed  to  pUotase  on  the  East  River,  and  must  be  presumed  to  know  the 
eourse  and  power  of  &e  tides  and  currents  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  his  steam- 
boat And  the  court  is  not  left  in  doubt  as  to  this  knowledge,  because,  in  the 
answer  it  is  alleged  and  sustained  bv  the  oath  of  the  party,  **  that  at  the  time  the 
tide  was  ronning  strong  flood,  and  from  the  formation  of  the  docks  there,  setting 
vessels  hound  up  the  river  inte  where  the  Oneota  lay."  On  this  point  the  evi- 
dence stands  uncontradicted ;  that  the  Chelsea  left  her  moorings  at  about  twelve 
o\slock  at  noon,  at  flood  tide,  with  her  heavy  tow  on  her  starboard  side,  and 
poshed  into  this  strong  flood  tide  mnning  up  the  East  River ;  and  heading  the 
Chcdaea  down  tiie  river,  Uiia  strong  flood  tide  stmok  her  bows,  «nd  shearea  her 
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up  the  river  in  spite  of  her  steam,  and  her  helm  hove  hard  to  starboard.  From 
the  knowledge  which  every  skilful  pilot  should  possess  of  these  i^flueDee^  it 
must  be  deemed  imprudent  and  unskilful  in  the  master  of  the  Chelsea  to  hafe 
left  her  moorings  at  that  time,  and  in  that  state  of  the  tide,  particularly  with  bo 
little  headway  on  his  boat  His  boat  thereupon  became  unmanageable.  Sound 
judgment  should  have  dictated  a  much  safer  course  in  waiting  for  a  change  of 
the  tide,  or  of  adopting  the  other  alternative  of  getting  up  more  steam  and 
headway  before  throwing  his  boat  into  this  strong  flood  tide.  Then  it  is  auite 
evident  that  the  Louisa  should  have  been  taken  in  tow  on  the  larboard  side  of 
the  Chelsea,  where  the  tide  would  have  had  much  less  power  upon  her,  driving 
both  out  of  their  course.  The  next  error  committed  by  the  Chelsea  was  in  at- 
tempting to  wear  around  by  putting  his  wheel  aport,  after  coming  into  the  strong 
flood  tide,  setting  his  boat  up  the  river.  A  much  more  safe  and  judicious  move- 
ment should  have  been  ordered  by  the  master  of  the  Chelsea,  and  that  was,  to 
have  steered  his  boat  up  the  river  until  she  could  have  reached  an  easy  point  in 
the  river,  where  he  might  have  wore  the  ship  to  the  larboard.  Had  this  been 
adopted,  the  master  would  have  sufficient  headway  on  his  boat  to  have  regained 
his  intended  course  in  the  direction  of  pier  No.  9.  But  this  was  not  done,  and 
the  master  of  the  Chelsea  ported  his  wheel  to  wear  round  to  regain  his  intended 
course  down  the  river.  He  assigns  as  a  reason  for  this  manoeuvre,  that  he  might 
have  run  foul  of  the  end  of  the  long  pier,  and  injured,  and  perhaps  sunk,  bis 
own  boat  This  was  an  insufficient  reason ;  first,  because  by  any  proper  skill, 
the  Chelsea  might  have  been  carried  up  the  river  past  the  pier;  and  if  his  wheel 
had  been  kept  hard  astarboard  she  would  have  gone  clear,  with  very  little  loss 
of  time ;  and  second,  the  reason  was  insufficient,  because  no  man  has  a  right  to 
destroy  his  neighbor's  property  in  saving  his  own.  It  is  not  only  illegal,  but  io- 
mbral,  to  avoid  an  impendmg  disaster,  and  throw  it  upon  another.  Suppose  the 
Chelsea  had,  in  that  critical  moment,  yielded  to  this  law  of  morality,  and  peii- 
mitted  herself  to  run  foul  of  the  pier,  when,  according  to  the  convictions  of  her 
master,  this  was  inevitable,  what  would  have  been  the  consequences?  The 
Oneota  would  have  been  saved,  and  the  Chelsea  would  have  received  the  dam- 
age. It  is  believed  that  such  a  result  might  have  been  quite  as  conustent  as  to 
have  shifted  the  nilsfortune  from  the  wrong  doer  to  an  innocent  party.  To  save 
the  Chelsea  from  this  disaster,  she  is  rounded  to,  by  order  of  the  master,  for 
that  avowed  object,  when  the  consequences  of  a  collision  with  the  Oneota  were 
even  to  him  certain.  It  would  have  been  more  magnanimous,  and  I  think  muek 
more  just,  for  the  Chelsea  to  have  taken  the  risk  of  running  foul  of  the  pier 
herself;  but  even  that  miffht  have  been  avoided  if  the  master,  instead  of  round- 
ing to,  had  kept  up  the  nver,  and  saved  both.  But  there  is  still  another  error, 
too  manifest  to  be  passed  over.  The  moment  the  Chelsea  found  herself  un- 
manageable, with  these  difficulties  in  her  way,  she  should  have  let  go  her  anchor, 
and  that  of  the  schooner  also,  and  remained  until  the  tide  should  favor  her  es- 
cape from  hazard  to  herself  and  danger  to  others.  This  was  neither  done  nor 
attempted.  But  it  is  said  on  the  defuse,  that  these  were  only  errors  in  judg- 
ment, and  that  by  the  laws  of  the  sea,  a  master  is  not  required  absolutely  to 
adopt  such  course  as  to  avoid  the  danger,  but  will  be  justified  in  doing  that 
which  at  the  time  he  honestly  believes  will  be  best ;  and  to  sustain  this  position, 
the  case  of  Jonathan  Crocket  vs.  the  steamboat  Isaac  Newton,  has  been  eited. 
The  steamboat  Isaac  Newton  in  that  case  was  justified,  because  the  master  of 
the  schooner  pushed  her  out  into  the  tide  without  any  wind  to  fill  her  sails,  so 
that  being  entirely  helpless,  through  the  unskillful  and  imprudent  conduct  of  the 
master  of  the  schooner,  the  collision  took  place.  That  case,  in  principle,  is  like 
the  present,  and  so  far  from  aiding  the  defense,  sustains  most  fully  the  libel  in 
this  case.  As  in  that,  there  was  want  of  prudence  and  skill  in  the  master  when 
she  left  a  place  of  safety  at  such  a  time  of  tide  and  no  wind  to  give  his  vessel 
steerage  way,  so  in  this  there  was  want  of  prudence  and  skill  in  going  into  the 
tide  at  such  a  time.  This  was  the  first  great  error  of  the  Chelsea,  and  as  this 
was  followed  up  by  the  subsequent  errors,  which,  in  my  judgment  were  palpa- 
ble errors,  she  must  be  deemed  in  fault,  and  the  decree  must  be  for  libelants 
with  an  order  of  reference. 
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LIBEL  IH  REM  FOR   WAGES. 

dbert  J.  McKenzio  vs,  the  brig  Richmond. — ^The  libelant  bring  this  suit  to 
rer  of  the  respondent  as  owner  of  the  brig  Richmond,  five  months*  wages 
water,  to  wit : — 

1  Norember  4th,  1847,  to  April  4tk,  1848,  at  tha  rate  of  $50  per  month      $260  00 
cash 87  00 

Balance $167  00 

as  as  mate  of  the  same  brig  at  $30  per  month,  from  April  4  th,  1848, 

Norember  14th,  1849, 19  months  and  10  days $580  00 

«a  as  mat^  of  the  same  brig  from  May  27th,  1850,  to  January  28tb, 

61,  8  months,  at  $80 $240  00 

^  as  mate  of  the  same  brig  from  January  28th,  1851,  to  April  9tb, 

61y  at  $35  per  month,  2  months  and  12  days $88  94 

Total $903  94 

Deduct  the  credit 60  75 

ia  the  amount  of  the  daim,  and  interest  to  be  added $843  19 

eans  &  Clark,  of  Boston,  owners  of  the  brig  Richmond,  come  in  and  defend 
sUum,  and  they  admit  in  their  answer  that  the  libelant  hath  demanded  of  them 
aent  of  this  claim,  as  alleged  in  the  libel,  and  that  payment  was  refused,  but 
wapondents  deny  all  knowledge  of  the  services  charged  against  their  brig; 
Uiey  allege  if  services  were  performed  as  master.or  mate,  that  the  some  were 
ered  on  the  personal  credit  of  William  McEcnzie,  the  former  owner  of  the 
,  and  father  of  the  libelant,  and  that  no  credit' whatever  was,  by  the  libelant, 
giTen  to  the  brig,  and  that  no  services  were,  by  the  libelant,  performed  for 
wig  or  on  her  account. 

i^  farther  alleged  in  the  answer,  that  William  McEenzie,  of  the  State  of 
le,  while  building  this  brig,  received  advancements  in  money  to  enable  him 
idld  said  brig,  and  said  advancements  were  made  at  the  request,  and  with  the 
Rrledge  of  this  libelant,  to  his  father,  William  McKenzie ;  and  that  on  oc- 
it  of  such  advancements  to  William  McKenzie,  he  did,  in  the  month  of  Sep- 
ber,  1847,  execute  and  deliver  to  Means  &>  Clark  a  bill  of  sale  of  half  of  the 

briff;  and  afterwards,  to  wit,  on  the  13th  of  Ma^,  1850,  said  William 
Cenzie  executed  and  delivered  to  Means  &>  Clark  a  bill  of  sale  of  the  other 
'  of  aaid  brig,  all  of  which  wois  then  well  known  to  this  libelant. 
"he  proof  in  the  case,  to  sustain  the  libel,  comes  from  the  father  of  the  libel- 

Wiliiam  McKenzie,  whose  deposition  has  been  read  in  evidence,  and  this 
laition,  uncontradicted  and  unexplained,  goes  far  to  sustain  the  allegations  in 
libel,  and  indeed  supports  it  at  all  points. 

at  the  court  cannot  overlook  the  circumstances  and  proofs  which  counteract 
inflaence  of  that  testitnony.    These  circumstances  and  proofa  satisfy  the 
rt  that  the  demand  set  up  in  the  libel  is  an  uniust  demand. 
lie  legal  presumption  is  that  the  waees  have  been  paid  by  the  freight  money 
led  on  the  several  voyages  performed  by  the  brig. 

;  is  an  equitable  presumption  also  that  the  wages  are  not  due.  The  libelant 
,  agent  of  the  fatlier  who  procured  the  advancements  to  be  made  to  him  by 
ma  and  Clark  to  build  the  brig,  and  there  has  been  satisfactory  proof  in  the 
I  that  the  earnings  of  the  brig  were  to  be  paid  over  to  Means  &  Clark,  in  the 
leUon  of  these  advancements.  This  has  not  been  done.  The  libelant  was 
f  to  that  arrangement,  and  being  master  or  mate  of  the  brig,  and  constantly 
iged  in  all  matters  with  regard  to  the  brig,  with  his  father,  it  is  fair  to  pre- 
e  that  this  libelant  was  peiforming  his  services  for  the  father  to  carry  out 
itipalations  and  understandings  of  the  parties,  that  the  earnings  of  the  brig 
bIq  be  applied  to  reduce  the  debt  of  Means  dt  Clark. 

idea  ia  strongly  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  when  each  bill  of  sale  was 
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executed  by  William  McKenzie  to  Means  &>  Clark,  that  no  mention  was  made 
by  this  libelant  that  he  held  a  claim  on  the  vessel. 

It  is  a  general  principle,  founded  on  law  and  equity,  recognized  by  all  courts, 
that  when  a  person  stands  by  and  witnesses  the  transfer  of  property  from  one 
man  to  another,  and  withholds  idl  information  of  a  claim  of  his  own,  he  loses 
his  right  to  the  property  thus  tnuwferred.  He  is  bound,  in  such  a  case,  to  give 
notice  of  his  claim,  that  the  purchaser  may  not  be  deceived  by  his  silence. 

In  the  present  case,  the  libelant  is  the  agent  to  procure  the  respondents  to  ad- 
vance their  mone^  to  his  father  on  the  credit  of  the  brig ;  he  undertakes,  with 
his  father,  to  aid  m  paying  off  this  money,  and  then  he  stands  by  and  sees  the 
father  transfer  the  brig  to  Means  &  Clark,  without  intimating  any  claim  in  hit 
own  behalf,  and  they  toke  the  brig  as  security  for  their  debt 

It  is  too  late  for  the  libelant  to  set  up  a  prior  right  to  that  which  he  has  him- 
self aided,  and  as  may  be  truly  said,  has  been  the  principal  instmment  in  placing 
on  the  brig,  while  he  has  permitted  his  own  claim  to  lay  dormant  until  the  vessd 
passes  into  the  hands  of  an  innocent  purchaser  without  notice.  The  father  and 
son  have  so  demeaned  themselves,  in  regard  to  the  claimants'  rights,  that  it 
would  be  a  fraud  now  to  seek  to  divert  the  claimants  of  their  title  to  the  vessel. 

The  libel  must  be  dismissed  with  cost. 


LETTERS  OF   CREDIT. 

A  case  was  recently  determined  in  the  Lord  Mayor's  Court,  (London,)  in- 
volving a  case  of  great  commercial  importance.  The  subjoined  statement  of  the 
case  is  copied  from  the  London  Times : — 

An  American  gentleman  bought  for  cash  a  circular  letter  of  credit  from  ame^ 
cantile  firm  in  the  city,  addressed  to  their  agents  on  the  Continent,  and  this  doco- 
ment  authorized  the  various  hopses  to  whom  it  was  addressed  to  honor  his 
drafts.  Shortly  afterward  a  house  at  the  West-end,  which  had  some  disputed 
accounts  with  him,  lodged  an  attachment  with  the  London  firm  on  the  funds 
which  they  had  thus  received  for  the  sale  of  the  letter,  upon  the>  plea  that  the 
transaction  was  a  simple  deposit,  and  that  the  money  so  attached  still  belonged 
to  the  person  who  had  paid  it  to  them,  and  that  they,  the  garnishees  or  issuen 
of  the  credit,*  incurred  no  responsibility  until  they  came  under  acceptance.  It 
was  also  contended  that  after  the  attachment  was  lodged,  the  garnishees  could 
not  accept  and  pay  the  defendant's  bills,  except  in  their  own  wrong.  The  ga^ 
nishees,  on  the  other  hand,  maintained  that  the  sum  handed  them  was  the  pur- 
chase-money for  the  letter  of  credit;  that  it  was  as  complete  a  sale  as  if  the 
article  bought  had  been  goods ;  that  there  is  no  essential  difference  between 
giving  an  acceptance  at  once  for  the  amount  and  an  engagement  to  accept  and 
pay  whenever  called  upon,  and  hence  that  the  money  ceased  to  be  the  accredited  • 
party's,  directly  he  received  the  garnishees'  engagement  in  exchange.  Three 
points  were  submitted  by  the  Recorder  to  the  jury,  all  of  which  were  decided  in 
favor  of  the  garnishees,  but  the  only  one  of  any  public  interest  was  the  finding 
by  the  jury  that  the  money  passed  absolutely  to  the  garnishees  in  exchange  for 
their  credit;  that  it  simultaneously  ceased  to  be  the  defendant's,  and  conse- 
quently was  not  attachable.  This  result  is  very  satisfactory,  since,  if  the  suit 
had  gone  the  other  way,  it  would  then  be  held  that  the  article  acquired,  and  the 
money  paid  for  it,  both  remained  the  property  of  the  purchaser — that  an  engage- 
ment to  accept  and  pay  is  only  binding  if  a  subsequent  claimant  does  not  step 
in — and  that  a  person  who  fancies  he  has  a  demana  can,  by  a  simple  afiSdavit  of 
debt,  make  the  issuers  of  the  credit  break  their  engagement  to  the  accredited 
party.  Under  circumstances  of  this  kind,  moreover,  a  traveler  might  find  him* 
self  at  the  other  end  of  Europe  with  his  funds  suddenly  cut  off,  through  the 
agency  of  a  court  which  takes  no  cognizance  of  the  justice  or  injustice  of  the 
claim.  The  decision,  in  shol*t,  harmonizes  with  the  practice  of  bankers  who  is- 
sue these  documents.  Any  other  interpretation  would  put  an  end  to  such  cred- 
its, since  no  one  abroad  would  advance  upon  them.  It  would  also  tend  to  lessen 
traveling,  as  people  would  have  to  carry  all  their  money  about  with  them,  ex- 
posed to  the  chances  of  loss  or  robbery. 
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ULL  OF  LADIKG,  QUANTITY,  RIGHT  TO  FAY  FREIGHT  ON  OV£KFLUS  WHEN  CARGO 

IS  NOT  DAMAGED. 

For  the  sabjoihed  decision,  which  is  of  some  importxuiee  to  the  grain  and  ship- 
>ing  trades,  we  are  indebted  to  the  Mercantile  Jtmrnal,  one  of  the  best  conducted 
sommercial  papers  published  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  case  (Barker  vs.  Bal- 
lentines)  was  decided  in  the  Londonderry  Assizes. 

This  was  an  action  of  assumpsit,  brought  before  Chief  Justice  Monahan  by  the 
plaintiff,  a  ship  owner  in  North  Shields,  against  the  defendants,  corn  merchants 
in  Derry,  to  recover  a  balance  of  j£284  55.  !(»(!,  freight  and  demurrage  of  a  vessel 
called  the  Penelope,  The  defendants  pleaded  to  general  issue  as  to  those  counts 
of  the  declaration  which  claimed  demurr/ige,  and  a  tender  of  j£246  Is.  Id,  to  those 
fur  freight.  The  ship  had  been  chartered  by  the  Messrs.  Ralii,  of  London,  to 
bring  a  cam>  of  Indian  corn  from  Odessa  to  a  safe  port  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
calling  at  Cork  or  Falmouth  for  orders;  forty-five  days  allowed  for  loading  and 
nnloadin^and  ten  additional  days  for  demurrage,  at  £5  per  day  under  the  charter 
party.  The  defendants  were  assignees  of  the  bill  of  lading,  which,  referring  to 
the  charter  party,  computed  the  amount  of  the  cargo  at  2,325f  qrs.  in  good  order, 
mentioning  also  that  twenty-seven  days  were  consumed  in  loading,  and  contain- 
inqr  before  the  captain's  signature  the  words  ^  Quantity  and  quality  unknown." 
The  vessel,  on  her  arrival  in  Cork,  was  ordered  by  the  defendants  to  Derry, 
which  she  reached  on  the  24th  April  last;  and  on  the  following  morning, at  nine 
p.  M.,  the  captain  gave  notice  to  the  defendants  that  the  ship  was  cleared  at  the 
custom  house,  and  that  **  this  was  the  first  of  her  lay  days,  having  only  eighteen 
ranning  days  to  go,"  and  expressing  a  hope  that  the  defendants  would  not  keep 
her  beyond  her  time.  The  ship  accordingly  commenced  unloading  on  the  7th, 
but  whether  before  or  after  twelve  o'clock  was  left  rather  in  doubt  by  the  evi- 
dence ;  and  the  plaintiff,  therefore,  gave  up  that  day  as  one  of  the  running  days. 
The  ship  was  finally  discharged  on  the  27th  of  April,  the  captain  having  given 
notice  in  writing  to  the  defendants  on  the  24th  that  the  lay  days  had  expired  on 
the  23d,  and  that  he  would  claim  for  demurrage.  The  plaintifi''s  right  to  this 
demurrage  was  one  of  the  questions  in  the  Ciise.  and  a  good  deal  of  conflicting 
evidence  was  ofiered  on  the  one  side  to  shpw  that  the  delay  in  unloading  was 
caused  by  the  plaintiff,  and  on  the  other  that  it  was  the  fault  of  the  defendants. 

The  chief  justice,  on  this  part  of  the  case,  left  it  to  the  jury  to  say  whether  the 
cam>  might  have  been  discharged  in  the  eighteen  days,  and  by  whose  fault  the 
additionad  days  were  required. 

On  this  point  the  jury  found  for  the  defendants.  They  also  found  for  the  de- 
fendants on  the  plea  of  tender,  on  which  the  most  conflicting  evidence  was  oflercd. 
Two  tenders  were  relied  on  for  the  defendants.  One  alleged  to  be  made  by  de- 
fendant offering  his  check  to  plaintifTs  son,  and  which  he  swore  the  latter  con- 
sented to  receive  if  made  in  gold.  The  other  a  tender  in  gold,  made  subsequent- 
ly by  the  defendants'  attorney,  to  Mr.  Nesbitt,  as  representing  the  plaintiff's 
attorney,  but  which  his  lordship  decided  to  be  bad,  thinking  that  a  tender  even  to 
the  plamtiff's  attorney  before  action  would  bo  bad,  as  to  a  person  having  no  au- 
thority to  receive  it  The  main  question  was,  as  to  the  sufficiency  in  amount  of 
the  tender.  On  this  part  of  the  case  it  was  proved  for  the  plaintifi*  that  the  quan- 
tity of  the  cargo  really  amounted  to  2,385  quarters,  being  60  quarters  in  excess 
of  the  bill  of  lading,  27  quarters  of  this  surplus  being  admittedly  damaged ;  and 
it  was  urged  that  both  from  the  fact  of  the  bill  of  lading  containing  the  words 
''quantity  and  quality  unknown,"  and  also  by  the  custom  of  the  port  of  London- 
derry, wnich  was  for  the  first  time  distinctly  proved,  the  plaintiff  was  entitled  to 
recover  full  freight  on  all  the  corn  delivered  in  good  order,  and  half  freight  on 
thai  which  was  damaged,  but  still  saleable.  This,  deducting  payment  by  defend- 
ants on  account,  made  the  plaintifi''s  demand  for  freight,  without  demurrage, 
£258  10s.  3dL,  exceeding  the  aefendants'  tender  by  £11  9s,  2d.  To  meet  this  case 
the  defendants  contended  that  they  were  not  bound  to  pay  the  freight  for  more 
than  the  quantity  in  the  bill  of  lading;  and  they  also  produced  evidence  to  show 
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that  instead  of  27  qoarters,  about  200  quarters  were  damaged,  and  that  the  exeeai 
over  the  invoiced  quantity  was  produced  altogether  by  the  heating  of  the  grain. 
For  the  plaintiff,  however,  it  was  proved  that  during  the  dischar^  of  the  cargo, 
and  on  the  day  after  it  was  dischuged,  the  defendant,  T.  Ballentine,  had  express- 
ed his  unqualified  approbation  of  lllteargo;  and  that  his  foreman,  in  his  presence, 
had  told  the  plaintiff's  son  that  it  was  a  **  good  cargo."  It  appeared  also  that  the 
quantity,  27  quarters,  was  acceded  to  by  the  defendants  aa  the  quantity  damaged 
on  the  day  the  cargo  was  finally  discharged,  and  that  the  only  claim  then  disputed 
by  them  was  the  demurrage. 

The  evidence  was  very  conflicting. 

The  chief  justice,  on  this  part  of  the  case,  told  the  jury  that  if  they  were  of 
opinion  that  there  were  only  27  quarters  damaged,  but  still  in  such  a  condition  ul 
to  entitle  the  plaintiff  to  half  freight,  and  not  entirely  worthless,  and  that  the  rest 
of  the  cargo  was  sound  and  good,  the  entire  excess  over  the  quantity  in  the  bill 
of  lading  not  having  been  caused  by  heating  or  other  damage,  then  the  sum  ten* 
'  dered  by  the  defendants  would  fall  short  or  what  was  due  the  plaintiff  by  jSll 
85.  9d.i  and  they  should  find  for  the  plaintiff.  On  the  other  hand,  if  from  a  greater 
quantity  than  27  quarters  being  damaged,  so  as  to  be  liable  to  pay  only  half  a 
freight,  or  being  so  bad  as  to  be  liable  to  pay  no  freight  at  all,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  port,  on  which  both  parties  relied,  they  should  bring  the  plain- 
tiff's claim  down  to  or  below  the  sum  tendered,  they  should  then  find  for  the 
defendant. 

The  jury,  after  some  deliberation,  found  for  the  plaintiff  on  this  point  for  £l8 
Ss,  9d,,  thereby  giving  him  the  general  costs  of  the  action. 

UF   SUITS  AGAINST  JOINT  STOCK   COMPANIES. 

The  following  act  to  amend  an  act  entitled  *' An  act  in  relation  to  suits  by 
and  against  joint  stock  companies  and  associations,"  passed  April  7,  1849,  was 
passed  at  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature  of  New  York,  and  is  now  in  force : — 

Sec.  1 .  The  fourth  section  of  the  act  entitled  ^  An  act  in  relation  to  suits  bv 
and  against  joint  stock  companies  and  associations,"  is  hereby  amended  so  as  Xo 
read  as  follows: — 

Sec.  4.  Suit«  against  any  such  joint  stock  company  or  association  in  the  first 
instance,  shall  be  prosecuted  in  the  manner  provided  in  the  first  section  of  the 
said  act,  but  after  judgment  shall  be  obtained  against  any  such  joint  stock  com- 
pany or  association  as  above  provided,  and  execution  shall  be  returned  thereon 
unsatisfied  in  whole  or  in  part,  suits  may  be  brought  against  any  or  all  of  the 
shareholders  or  associates  individually,  as  now  provided  by  law ;  but  no  more 
than  one  suit  shall  be  brought  and  maintained  against  said  shareholders  at  any 
one  time,  nor  until  the  same  shall  have  been  determined  and  execution  issued 
and  returned  unsatisfied  in  whole  or  in  part.  No  death,  removal,  resignation  of 
ofiScers  or  shareholders,  or  sale  or  transfer  of  stock,  shall  work  a  dissolution  of 
any  such  joint  stock  company  or  association  as  against  the  parties  sueing  or  be- 
ing sued  by  such  company  as  herein  provided,  or  as  against  any  creditor  or  per- 
son having  any  demand  against  such  company  at  the  time  of  any  such  death,  re- 
moval, sale,  or  transfer. 

Hec.  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 


WHAT   IS   AN  ACT  OF  BANKRUPTCY? 

A,  pressed  bv  a  creditor,  borrowed  jC200  of  B,  on  an  agreement  that  the 
money  should  be  naid  to  the  creditor,  A  executing  to  6  an  assignment  of  all  her 
estate  and  effects  by  way  of  security  for  the  loan,  with  the  power  to  B,  in  de- 
fault of  payment,  to  enter  and  take  all  the  effects  upon  the  premises  at  the  time 
of  entry.  A  sold  the  goods,  and  out  of  the  proceeds  paid  B  the  i;200.  Was 
this  an  act  ?  Held  by  the  Queen's  Bench  not  to  be  so ;  it  not  appearing  that 
the  assignment  was  made  to  defeat  or  delay  creditors,  or  in  contemplation  of 
bankruptcy.    Hutton  v.  Cruttwell. — 20  Law  Times  Rep.,  245. 
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SALVAGE. 

In  the  Uoited  States  District  Court,  before  Judge  Bette.  John  £.  fiutter- 
nrorth  rs.  the  Ship  Washington. 

The  nhip  John  Baring,  on  a  voyage  to  Gatfrmia,  about  1,000  miles  from  this 
port,  difleovered  a  signiu  of  distress  on  the  hdg  and  ran  down  to  her.  She  was 
found  to  be  from  the  coast  of  Africa,  with  a  cargo  worth  about  (20,000,  and 
the  brig  herself  about  $6,000.  The  captain  and  one  seaman  had  died  a  few  days 
after  her  sailing,  and  her  first  mate  the  day  before  she  was  fallen  in  with.  She 
was  in  charge  of  the  second  mate  and  three  seamen,  one  a  Portuguese,  unable 
to  speak  or  understand  English.  The  mate  was  ignorant  of  her  situation  and 
navigation,  and  when  spoken  to  by  libelants,  declared  himself  incapable  of  ta- 
king the  brig  into  port;  all  he  required  was  to  be  supplied  with  some  compe- 
tent person  to  navigate  the  bri^  into  port  The  libelants  supplied  the  brig  with 
a  good  navigator  from  thcT  ship,  which  then  proceeded  on  her  voyage.  She 
went  off  her  course  from  three  to  five  miles  to  render  assistance,  and  was  de- 
tained about  an  hour,  but  did  nothing  more  than  send  a  boat,  and  put  the  navi- 
gator on  board.  This  was  in  the  day  time,  in  moderate  weather,  and  the  wind 
free,  and  no  danger  or  extraordinary  exertion  was  incurred  in  rendering  the  as- 
ttstance.  The  navigator  brought  the  brig  safely  into  this  port.  The  service 
was  commendable  and  highly  useful  to  the  claimants,  as  it  was  the  probable 
means  of  saving  to  them  a  largo  amount  of  property.  It  was  slricti  juris  a  sal- 
vage service,  as  the  libelants  furnished  assistance  bv  the  means  of  the  ship,  and 
continued  it  with  her  to  her  safe  arrival  in  port,  ^ut  in  charnctor  it  was  of  the 
lowest  grade  of  salvage  merit,  no  peril  having  been  encountered  by  the  libelants 
in  affbrding  the  iissistancet  nor  was  the  policy  on  the  ship  endangered,  she  being 
justified  in  deviating  to  answer  a  signal  of  distress,  and  relieve  life  in  peril.  The 
reward  in  this  case  should  be  moderate,  because  the  ship  was  put  to  no  incon- 
venience in  parting  with  a  navigator,  and  no  personal  gallantry  or  exertion  of  the 
erew  were  put  in  requisition.  Still  the  compensation  should  not  be  limited  to 
payment  merely  for  the  work  and  labor  performed,  as  it  must  be  regarded  im- 
portant to  the  interests  of  Commerce  that  services  such  as  these  should  be  suit- 
ably encouraged.  The  master  and  owners  of  the  ship  are  to  be  regarded  as  co- 
salvors,  and  a  general  reward  of  (600,  with  cosits,  is  ordered  for  the  services 
rendered,  including  the  expenses  of  the  suit  not  taxable.  If  the  libelants  disa- 
gree as  to  the  distribution,  application  can  be  made  to  the  Court  for  the  proper 
order  in  that  respect 
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ClOSB  or  TUB  naCAL  TBAR,  AKD  OBJtBltAL  RBVIKW  nr  TBB  COK XKRCK  OF  TBI  UN^TBD  tTATKI 
rOR  THR  KAXB^BOMR  Of  TBB  CAl'IBI  AKD  BrrSCTS  Or  TBB  INCRBA8BD  PROIPBRITT  Or  TUB 
COCBTRY— TUB  BALAKCB  Or  TRADB— COMMBRC'UL  INTBRCOVRiiK  WITB  TUB  IBTBRIOR— SCPPLT 
AMD  VALI'B  op  DOMESTIC  PRODDCTTH— IKCRBAfBD  AMOUNT  OP  PRBClOUa  MBTALS  IN  TUB  HAND! 
OP  THB  PBOPLB  — PRODUCT  OP  AUSTRALIAN  GOLD  P1ELD>— PRopUf  T  AKD  DBPOM1T8  OP  CALIFORNIA 
OULD^-COlNAaB  POR  MAT— IMPORTS  AT  NBW  VORR  FOR  MAT  AND  FROM  JAMTARY  FIRST— IMPORTS 
OP  DRV  GOODS  FOR  MAY,  ASD  FOR  PIVK  MONTHS— CASH  KKVBNUK  OP  TUB  COUNTRY— BXP0RT8  PROM 
NBV  YORK  roR  MAT  AND  FROM  JANUARY  FIRST— COMPAKATIVB  SlilPMBNTS  OF  PRODUCK— PROePBCT 
OP  FUTCRB  DBMAND  POR  BREADHTI'FFS  ABROAD— ADVAN<  K  IN  RATBS  OF  DlfXOrNT  BY  TBB  BANK 
OP  BBOLAND.  WITB  TBB  CAUtBS  Wllirn  PRODUCBD  IT,  AND  THB  BFPBCT  UPON  THIS  COUNTBT— 
BTOCK  MARKBT— MBW  LOAN— BPFBCT  UPON  TBB  rOMMBRCIAL  WORLD  OP  TBB  POLITICAL  TROtTBLBB 
IB  BGROPB — CBINA  AMD  TBB  CHINA  TRADB,  WITB  STATISTICS  OP  OUR  DIRBCT  COMMBRCB  WITB  TBS 
BMP1R8,  BTC,  BTC. 

Before  this  issue  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  our  readers,  the  fiscal  year  of  the 
United  State-^  will  have  closed.  In  commercial  activity,  and  in  wide-spread 
pro!»periiy,  it  has  never  been  equalled  since  the  formation  of  the  Federal  Union. 
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The  rapid  increase  in  both  the  domestic  and  foreign  trade  of  the  country,  has 
been  viewed  with  serious  alarm  by  those  who  have  not  been  whirling  along  in 
the  general  excitement,  and  urge^  warnings  have  been  uttered  against  evils 
which  seemed  to  be  impending,  llnis  fiir,  however,  the  sails  of  Commerce,  like 
the  ship  of  State,  have  met  with  only  fiivoring  gales,  and  their  rapid  course  has 
been. unchecked  by  disaster.  And  now,  although  we  have  reached  the  bounda- 
ry of  the  financial  year,  where  wo  might  fain  pause  awhile  to  view  the  past,  the 
rush  of  business  carries  us  on,  almost  too  swiftly  to  give  a  chance  for  sound- 
ings. Notwithstanding  that  the  imports  for  the  trade  of  the  last  two  seasons 
have  been  unprecedently  large,  we  are  now  receiving,  for  the  season  to  come, 
a  greater  increase  than  ever  before,  and  at  a  much  earlier  date.  We  are,  of 
course,  without  sufficient  data  as  yet  for  the  complete  statistics  of  oar  fordgn 
Commerce  for  the  year,  but  the  following  approximate  summary  may  not  be 
without  interest : — 

DfPOaTS  AND   KZPOBTS  AT  ALL  THE   PORTS   OF  THE  UNrTED  STATES  FOa  THE  TEAS  BNIh 

INO  JtTNE   SOtH. 

Expwts 
Tear.  Total  Imports.  Total  Exports.  ULCliuiTeofSpecis. 

1850 $178,188,818  1161,898,720  $144,876,727 

1861 216,224,982  218,888,011  188,916,269 

1862 212,618,282  209,641,626  166,968,190 

1868 263,000,000  240,000,000  208,000,000 

The  totals  for  the  first  three  years  named  in  this  comparison,  are  oflScial ;  for 
the  year  just  expired  they  are  estimated,  but  these  estimates  are  based  upon  well 
known  facts.  The  increased  imports  for  eleven  months  of  the  year  at  the  port 
of  New  York,  where  nearly  two-thirds  are  landed,  amount  to  $38,421,413,  and 
the  receipts  have  also  continued  to  increase  during  the  twelfth  month,  now  just 
ended ;  so  that  supposing  other  ports  to  show  about  the  same  total  of  trade  as 
last  year,  the  above  figures  will  bo  found  not  far  from  the  actual  result.  The 
exports  have  been  estimated  upon  lost  yearns  basis,  adding  the  known  increased 
amount  and  value  of  cotton  and  other  domestic  produce.  It  may  be  that  the 
shipments  of  specie  will  fall  below  our  estimate,  but  the  other  items  must 
amount  to  about  the  total  above  given. 

We  are  not  surprised  that  such  a  sudden  and  rapid  increase  in  our  foreign 
trade  should  create  some  anxiety  as  to  the  result :  but  wc  have  yet  to  learn  why 
it  may  not  be  as  safely  eonducted  as  within  mueh  more  moderate  limits.  The 
rapid  locomotion  of  the  present  day,  despite  all  the  anathemas  heaped  upon  rail- 
road directors,  is  comparatively  safer  to  life  and  limb,  than  the  old  system  of 
slow  coaches  and  private  vehicles.  In  the  comparison  given  above,  ii  will  be 
seen  that  the  estimated  diSerence  between  the  imports  and  exports  for  the  year 
just  closed,  is  greater  than  the  actual  difference  of  the  two  preceding  years,  al- 
though not  equal  to  the  difference  for  1850.  If  the  exports  have  reached 
$240,000,000,  we  may  safely  reckon  the  balance  of  trade  to  be  considerably  in 
our  favor,  for  the  apparent  excess  of  imports  will  be  more  than  compensated 
for  by  the  large  freight  lists,  a  great  proportion  of  which  are  on  American  ac- 
count The  increased  rates  of  freight,  and  the  large  amount  of  passenger  mo- 
ney  paid  by  emigrants  on  the  other  side,  and  to  be  drawn  for,  will  swell  the 
amouot  of  exdiaug^  to  a  sum  more  than  sufficient  to  meet  the  imports. 
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The  domestic  trade  of  the  country  has  kept  full  pace  with  the  foreign,  and  the 
freat  bulk  of  the  imports  has  been  widely  scattered,  and,  to  a  great  extent, 
)biced  in  the  hands  of  consumers.  The  stock  now  remaining  in  United  States 
Moded  warehouses,  is  certainly  greater  than  usual  at  this  season,  but  not  com- 
iorativdy  greater,  when  the  total  of  receipts  is  taken  into  account.  And  further 
han  this,  the  goods  which  have  been  sold  through  the  interior,  have  been  paid 
9r  (as  far  as  the  debts  have  matured)  with  a  promptness  formerly  unknown  to 
his  branch  of  trade.  This  is  due,  in  part,  to  the  various  railroad  enterprises 
rhieh  have  been  in  progress  throughout  all  parts  of  the  Union,  making  the 
neana  of  payment  more  abundant,  and  in  part  to  the  improved  habits  of  busi* 
tess,  now  generally  introduced  and  cultivated,  as  the  interior  is  brought  into 
loser  communion  with  the  great  centers  of  business. 

The  staple  products  of  both  the  South  and  West  have  also  been  abundant 
nd  have  commanded  very  liberal  prices ;  and  the  country  was  never  as  rich  as  at 
veaent.  There  must  be  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars  more 
^Id  and  silver  coin  now  in  the  hands  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  than 
ras  held  by  them  on  the  first  of  July,  1848.  Those  who  regard  the  present 
ommercial  prosperity  as  a  vision  soon  to  fade,  will  do  well  to  ponder  this  fact 
rhieh  is  susceptible  of  the  clearest  proof. 

Tiie  product  of  gold  in  Australia  has  thus  far  outrun  all  former  estimates 
!1ie  total  yield  from  August,  1850,  (the  date  when  the  diggings  commenced,) 
9  the  close  of  that  year,  amounted  to 

846,146  ounces, 
btal  for  185S 4,646,780      « 


-tf 


otalto  Ist  January,  1862 4,890,926  ounces. 

This  is  worth  70  shillings  sterling  per  ounce,  which  would  bring  the  product, 
p  to  the  commencement  of  the  current  calendar  year,  as  high  as  $80,000,000, 
dth  a  continued  increase  from  that  date.  By  advices  just  received  we  learn 
lat  the  product  realized,  from  Jan.  1st,  1853,  to  March  19ih,  was  $11,000,000, 
rfaicb  is  to  be  added  to  the  above.  The  total  product  of  the  Californian 
lines  since  the  diggings  commenced  in  1848,  is  a  little  short  of  $300,000,000, 
lie  receipts  from  California  have  not  been  as  large,  thus  far,  during  the  month 
f  June  as  in  May ;  but  for  that  month  they  were  larger  than  for  the  same  month 
f  any  previous  year.  An  increased  portion  of  the  receipts  are  now  exported  in 
ars  and  ingots.  The  following  will  show  the  comparative  deposits  at  the  Phila- 
elphia  Mint,  since  January  1st: — 

1831.  18d2.  ISii. 

anoaiy $6,071,669  $4,161,688  $4,962,097 

'ebnuiry 8,004,970  8,010,222  8,648,628 

larch 2,88a27l  8,892,166  7,588,762 

Jifil 2,878,853  8,091,087  4,766,000 

lay. 8,269,491  4,886,678  4,426,000 

$17,104,764     .       $18,490,681  $26,286,872 

The  deposits  at  the  New  Orleans  Mint  for  the  month  of  May,  have  been  as 
»UowB  :— 
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OaliibrDia  gold . . 
Foreign  gold... 
California  rilver 
Other  eilver. . . . 


|161,4'70  55 

9,S85  U 

917  S9 

952,486  Id 


Total  deposits $l,U4r209  U 

The  following  will  show  the  coinage  for  the  month  of  May,  at  the  PhDadeU 
phia  and  New  Orleans  Mints : — 


Double  eagles.. 

Eaf les 

UtSt  eagles  . . . 
Quarter  eagles 
G:>ld  dollars... 


Total  gold  coinage . 
Gold  bars... 


Half  dollars... 
Quarter  dollars 

Dimes 

Half  dimes .... 


Total  silyer  coinage 


GOLD  CX>I1VAGE. 

NKW  ORLEANS. 

PHILADELPSJA. 

Pieces.               Value. 

Pieees. 

Vsim; 

4,260           $86,000 

66,170 

$1,808,400 

••••••                            •••••« 

18,685 

186^ 

■  •••••                   ••••.•«• 

86,346 

181,726 

208,548 

608,870 

644,161 

•44,161 

4,250 


$85,000        967,759 


SILVKB   OOINAOX. 


2,990,008 


$2^28,606 
2,296.716 

$5,120,222 


424,008 

$212,004 

1,196,000 

299,000 

610,000 

61.000 

760,000 

88,000 

$•10^,004 


COPPER  0O1NA6B. 


Cents 


Total  Coinage 4,250 


912,019 


$9,120 


$85,000      4,869.786  $5,789,846 


There  was  no  delivery  of  silver  coinage  from  the  New  Orleans  Mint 
We  have  already  alluded  to  the  largely  increased  imports  of  foreign  merchan- 
dise. At  New  York,  where  more  than  half  the  total  for  the  whole  country  is 
ceived,  the  increase  during  the  month  of  May  over  the  correHponding  month  oF* 
the  preceding  year,  is  about  89  per  cent.,  us  will  be  seen  by  the  annexed  com— — 
parison : — 


IMPORTS   AT   NEW    TORK    WROU   FOKEION    PORTS   FOR  THE   MOlfTH    OP    MAT. 

18§1. 

$8,942,711 

1,148,428 

785,826 

111.443 


Entered  for  consumption 
Entered  for  warehousing 

Free  goods 

Specie 


I8ii. 

?6,096,996 
458.109 
789,046 
380,584 


18iS. 

$10,255.07  tf 

2,59o,ooc::^ 

1,487,24^ 
207.92^ 


Total  entered  at  the  port '  $10,987,908 

Withdrawn  from  warehouse 858,619 


$7,719,735 
1,880,371 


$14,540.2^ 
1,049,66^^^ 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  receipts  of  free  goods  have  largely  increased,  m  ikin^ 
the  total  imports  for  the  month  $6,820,508,  in  excess  of  the  total  for  May.  185:^, 
and  (3,552,335  in  excess  of  the  total  for  the  H;tme  month  of  1861.     The  in- 
eroaseat  the  same  port  since  January  1st,  is  only  ubou'.  63  per  cent,  as  com- 
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3d  with  last  year,  and  aboat  30  per  cent  over  the  same  period  of  1851,  as 
I  appear  from  the  following  statement: — 


OBTS   AT   NXW    TOaS    rEOM    POEKION    PORTS    FOR    THB    FIRST    FIVB    MONTHS  OF  TBI 

TRAR. 

18S1.  18§l.  18il. 

ered  for  consumption $60,290,662  |S9,4l  8,781  $63,242,647 

er«d  for  wardiousing 6,420,842  4,887,027  8,496,277 

egoods 4,468,928  6,281,888  7,861,707 

«i6 1,278,099  1,448,484  786,041 

al  entered  at  the  port $62,468,481       $61,686,030      $80,876,672 

MrawB  from  warehouse 4,994,708  7,6 16,298  6,848,268 

\j  this  we  find  that  the  total  imports  at  New  York  since  January  Ist  are 
1,839,642  greater  than  for  the  corresponding  five  months  of  1852,  and 
r,917,241  greater  than  for  the  same  period  of  1851.  This  increase  has  been 
f  evenly  divided  between  dry  goods  and  general  merchandise,  as  will  appear 
D  the  following  summary : — 

fVPORTS  OF   FOREIGN   DET  GOODS  AT  NEW  TORE  FOR   MAY. 
ENTERED   FOR   CONSUMPTION. 

18$1.  18j!.  1831. 

mfactures  of  wuol $686,360  $897,805  $1,026,461 

lofactnres  of  cotton 287,849  277,861  880,808 

rafcctures  of  silk 918,899  518,868  1,500,858 

kofiictures  of  flax 263,986  263,607  867,649 

oeUaoeout  dry  goods 124,018  246,796  241,651 

Total ....,..'. $2,186,097        $1,708,427        $8,506,417 


WITHDRAWN   FROM   WAREHOUSE. 

\m.  I8§2.  1851. 

Ni&ctores  of  wool $76,800  $70,684  $88,667 

lufactures  of  cotton ....              62,646  87,902  29,007 

lofactures  of  silk 49,343  188,717  79,177 

lu&ctorea  of  flax 28,980  40,866  9,890 

oeUaoeoos  dry  goods •    28,616  26,705  9,597 

Total $236,884  $814,263  $210,788 

1  entered  for  consumption 2,136,097  1,703,427  8,606,417 

Total  thrown  on  the  market $2,871,481  $2,017,690  $8,717,156 


ENTERED  FOR  WAREHOUSING. 

18§1.  18§!.  18M. 

nfiu^tures  of  wool $107,244  $109,736  $178,918 

infiK^tures  of  cotton 92,118  89,619  68,967 

iufiu:tures  of  silk 111,418  111,809  107,694 

tofiietores  of  flax 69,082  26,680  48,740 

seUaneous  dry  goods 9,777  19,817  26,469 

Totol $379,689  $806,961  $480,778 

I  eotered  for  consumption 2,136,097  1,708,427  8,506,417 

Total  entered  at  the  port $2,614,786  $2,010,388  $8,987,196 


..•^ 
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IMPORTS  OF  FOREIGN  DRT   GOODS   AT  NEW  YORK  FOR  THE  MONTHS  OF  JANUARY, 

FEBRUARY,  MARCH,  APRIL,  AND  MAT. 

ENTERED  FOR   CONSUMPTION. 

18S1.              im.  18il. 

MaDnfactnres  of  wool |6,61S,126       $4,588,869  $8,495,11*7 

Manufactores  of  cottoo 5,855,488         4,295,267  6,7 18,790 

Manufactures  of  silk 10,296,506         8,156,557  18,895,811 

Manufactures  of  flax 8,291,168          2,648,889  8.799,591 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods 1 ,742,901          1 ,858,522  8^89,874 

Total 126,199,139      $21,542,604  $84,948,68$ 

WITHDRAWN  FROM  WAREHOUSE. 

i8§i.         im.  mi 

Manufactures  of  wool $474,886          $779,610  $498,791 

Manufactures  of  cotton 822,057          1,004,280  554,598 

Manufactures  of  silk 520,655         1,168,650  671,656 

Manufactures  of  flax 832,822            566,149  117,230 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods 220,667            2 19,824  2«1,758 

Total $2,870,087       $3,782,968  $2,044,088 

Add  entered  for  consumption 26,199,139        21,542,604  84,948,688 

Total  thrown  on  the  market $28,569,226     $25,275,567  $36,992,716 

ENTERED  FOR  WAREHOUSING. 


Manufactures  of  wool .. . 
Manufactures  of  cotton . . 
Manufactures  of  silk. . . . 
Manufactures  of  flax. . . . 
Miscellaneous  dry  goods 


18§l. 

I8S1 

18S}. 

$589,058 

$683,435 

$767,202 

763,854 

536,078 

610,254 

861,037 

1,434,510 

826,778 

822,561 

187,772 

160,294 

190,080 

187,967 

204,659 

Total $2,726,590       $3,029,767        $2,669,187 

Add  entered  for  consumption 26,199,139        2 1,642,604        84,948,68^ 

Total  entered  at  the  port $28,925,729     $24,572,361     $37,517,870 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  total  imports  of  dry  goods  since  January  lst> 
are  $12,945,509  greater  than  for  the  first  five  months  of  last  year,  and  $8,592,141 
greater  than  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1851.  Already  the  receipts  of  fal^ 
goods  are  very  large,  and  the  assortment  presents  at  each  of  our  principal  ports^ 
a  very  fine  selection  of  fancy  and  staple  fabrics.  The  revenue  of  the  countrjf' 
has  also  increased  to  correspond  with  the  enlarged  imports.  At  New  York,  th»- 
increase  from  the  last  year  for  the  month  amounts  to  $900,742  70,  and  for  fiv^ 
months  to  $5,308,974  52,  as  wilt  appear  from  the  following  comparison : — 

CASH  DUTIES   RECEIVED   AT  NEW   YORK. 

Vesr.  First  four  moDtbs.  May.  ToUL 

1858 $14,473,753  61  $2,852,863  56  $17,826,607  IT 

1852 10,065,521  79  1,952,110  86  12,017,682  6«^ 


Increase $4,408,231  82  $900,742  70  $5,808,974  5S^ 

The  exports  from  New  York  show  but  a  moderate  increase  since  January  Ist^ 
and  for  the  month  of  May,  exclusive  of  specie,  there  is  no  material  change  from 
the  corresponding  month  of  either  of  the  last  two  years.    The  total  for  five 
months  is  only  $2,687,755  greater  than  for  the  same  period  of  1852;  this,  how- 
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ever,  is  of  but  little  consequence,  as  from  the  statement  at  the  commencement  of 
this  -article  it  will  be  seen  that  there  has  been  a  large  increase  at  New  Orleans 
and  other  ports.    We  annex  a  summary  of  the  official  returns : — 

SXPOKTS  FROM  NCW  TOKK  TO  rOBKIGN  PORTS  FOR  THE  MONTH  OF  VAT. 

18§1. 

Domestic  produce. $4,402,052 

Foreign  merchandise  (free) 1 1 8,37 1 

Foreign  merchandise  (dutiable) 861,016 

Specie 4,606,186 


Total $9,882,578 

Total,  exdnsive  of  specie 4,876,488 

RZPORTS  FROM  VEW  TORE  TO  F0RKI6N   PORTS  FOR  FI' 

18§I. 

Domestic  produce $18,678,560 

Foreign  merchandise  (free) 814,910 

Foreign  merchandise  (dutiable) 1,716,462 

Specie 12,631,148 

ToUl  exports $38,841,060 

Total  exclusive  of  specie  .  ...        20,709,912 

We  also  annex  a  comparative  summary  of  the  shipmenls  of  leading  articles  of 
prodnce  from  the  port  of  New  York  to  foreign  ports  from  January  1st  to  June 
I7th :— 


18§S. 

$4,249,924 

106,818 

545,973 

1,834,898 

ISfl. 

$4,165,964 

248^^98 

487,680 

2,162,467 

$6,737,608 
4.902,716 

$7,069,649 
4,897,182 

MONTHS  FROM 

JANUARY  1st. 

ISdS. 

$18,679,462 
395,719 
1,986,981 
9,067,664 

18ii. 

$20,865,061 

687,809 

1,646,987 

$5,890,700 

$29,979,806 
20,912,162 

$27,990,607 
22,699,807 

EXPORTS  FROM  NEW  TQRE  TO  FOREIGN  PORTS  OF  CERTAIN  LEADING  ARTI0LX8  OF 
DOMESTIC    PRODUCE,    FROM  JANUARY   IST  TO  JUNE   18tH. 

i8§2.     mi. 

Naval  stores.... bbls.    199,590    188,619 

Oils,  whale galls.      26,722     199,876 

sperm 248,541     462,702 

lard 18,076      11,791 

linseed 7,084        4,815 

Provision  B — 

Pork.. bbls.      18,807       86,118 

Beef 24,814       30.866 

Out  meaU lbs.  1,056,498  4,682,996 

Batter 296,866     818,856 

Obeese 895,288  1,956,017 

Lard 1,140,964  8,900,668 

Rice trcs.      20,463        7,172 

Tallow lbs.    259,537  1,068,688 

Tobacco,  crude. .  .pkffg.  1 1,726  10.478 
Do.,  manufacturedlbs.  1,754,496  2,857,418 
Whalebone 204,598  1,850,828 


18§2.  18». 

Ashes — pots.....  bbls.  6,794  4,459 

pearls. 816  468 

Beeswax lbs.  128,696  117,826 

BreadttuffB — 

Wheat  flour  . .  bbls.  625,677  606,696 

Rye  flour 6,688  1,178 

Com  meal 28,781  22,269 

Wheat bush.  650.878  1,194,119 

ttye. 284.996         

Oats 8,680  28,926 

Barley 847 

Com 521,160  662,790 

Candles,  mold.,  boxes  80,882  28,120 

sperm 1 ,604  2,628 

Coal tons  16,372  17.117 

Cottoo bales  247,434  141,636 

Hay 6,691  1,900 

Hops. 452  II2I 

This  shows  a  large  increase  in  the  exports  of  breadstufTs  and  provisions,  and 
from  the  present  prospect  of  things  in  Enrope  the  difference  will  grow  wider  as 
the  season  progresses.  The  product  of  wheat  in  the  British  Islands,  the  last 
year,  was  of  an  inferior  quality,  and  a  better  description  became  indispensable  to 
grind  with  it  The  supplies  from  the  continent  are  running  short,  and  the  re- 
mainder must  be  furnished  by  this  country. 

The  recent  advance  in  the  rate  of  discount  by  the  Bank  of  England  has  had 
but  little  influence  upon  the  money  markets  of  this  country,  as  it  was  accompa- 
nied by  such  explanations  of  the  reason  for  it,  as  showed  it  to  be  matter  of  pre- 
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eantion  instead  of  necessity.    In  offering  to  holders  of  exchequer  bills  so  low 
a  rate  of  interest,  as  the  alternative  of  par  redemption,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer  miscalculated  the  current  value  of  capital.    The  new  enterprises  in  pro- 
gress,  and  increased  impetus  given  to  business,  were  not  sufficiently  reckoned,  a» 
a  set  off,  against  the  abundance  of  money.    Kates  of  interest  for  call  loans  in 
this  country  continue  unchanged,  but  for  time  engagements  there  is  a  better  de- 
mand, at  prices  rather  in  favor  of  the  lender.     Stocks  have  generally  declined, 
and  there  is  very  little  of  a  epirit  of  speculation  among  operators.     The  Erie 
Railroad  stock  has  been  somewhat  affected  by  the  postponement  of  the  expectr 
ed  dividend,  and  by  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Loder,  who  had  been  president  of 
the  corporation  for  bo  many  years.    The  directors  have  elected  Homer  Rams- 
dell,  Esq.,  to  fill  the  vacancy,  and  those  best  acquainted  with  him  regard  it  as  a 
judicious  appointment 

The  bids  for  the  13,000,000  loan,  advertised  for  by  the  Illinois  Central  Rail- 
road Company,  have  been  opened,  when  it  was  found  that  the  amount  offered 
reached  $4,939,000,  from  par  to  a  premium  of  5i  per  cent. 

The  unfavorable  political  reports  from  Europe  have  had  more  effect  upon  our 
commercial  markets  than  all  other  causes  combined,  but  the  moat  sagacious 
among  our  countrymen  do  not  apprehend  any  hostile  outbreak  from  questioDS 
now  pending.  All  eyes  are  turned  toward  China,  and  the  progre*»s  of  the  rebel- 
lion there  is  watched  with  intense  interest  Should  that  country  be  tiirown  open 
to  our  Commerce,  its  effect  upon  our  commercial  prosperity  would  be  greater 
than  that  produced  by  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California.  Instead  of  paying  for 
our  imports  from  the  Celestial  Empire  by  purchases  of  exchange  on  London,  to 
be  repaid  in  opium  to  the  Chinese,  we  should  open  a  direct  trade  amounting  to 
many  millions  of  dollars.  In  this  connection  we  present  the  following  summary 
of  the  imports  and  exports,  together  with  the  actual  tonnage  engaged  in  the 
China  trade : — 

Enterod  United  atatetw  Cleaivd  twom  U.  t^ 

Year  ending  American       Foreign  American        Fofvign 

Janeaotb.  tuns.  tons.  tons.  kiiuw 

1862 62,076  26,009  67,264  2M07 

1861 27,687  11,827  46.317  10,198 

1860 21,969  7,445  17,880  8,106 

1849 19,418          11,740          

1848 28,719  664  17,150           

1847 16,601  1,174  12,834           


■KXPORT8- 


Year  ending  Domestic  i^'oreign  Total  TuUl 

June  30th.  Produce.  Prixiuce.  Exports.  Imporia. 

1862 $2,480,066  1183,111  $2,663,177  $10,503.96 

1861 2,156,945  829,342  2,485,287  7,066.142 

1860 1,486,961         119,256  1,605,217  6,593.464 

1849 1,460,945         122,279  1,583.224  6,618,786 

1848 2,063,625         126,288  2,190.013  8,088,49« 

1847 1,708,655         124,229  1,832,884  6,688,84$ 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  our  trade  has  been  yearly  increasing;  and  we 
trust  that  for  the  year  ending  30th  June,  1854,  the  imports  will  amount  to  twenty- 
five  millions,  to  be  paid  for  in  American  produce,  other  than  specie.  Our  recent 
settlements  on  the  Pacific  coast,  together  with  the  emigration  thither  from  China, 
will  hasten  this  consummation  the  moment  that  the  doors  of  the  empire  are 
opened. 
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THE  FREE  BAITKINO  UW  OF  LOUISIANA. 

At  tlie  last  testion  of  the  Legislatare  of  Louieiana  a  ^neral  banking  law  was 
yawed  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  New  York  and  other  States  of  the  Union.  I'he 
piiiicapal  featore  whidi  distinguishes  this  law  from  those  of  the  other  States,  is  that 
wfiicfa  requires  the  banker  to  keep  on  hand  one  dollar  in  coin  for  every  three  dollars 
of  liabilities,  exclusive  of  circulation. 

We  give  below  a  synopsis  of  the  Louisiana  General  Banking  Act,  as  follows : — 

8aa  1.  Any  one  or  more  persons  may  transact  the  business  of  banking  in  the  State, 
wad  establish  offices  of  discount,  depoaiti  and  circulation. 

Sia  2.  Such  corporations  "  shall  have  power  to  discount  bills,  notes,  and  other  evi- 
deooes  of  debt ;  receive  deposits;  buy  and  sell  gold  and  silver  bullion,  foreign  coin, 
and  bills  of  exchange ;  lend  money  on  real  estate  and  pergonal  security,  and  to  exer- 
cise all  incidental  powers  necessary  to  carry  on  said  business."  The  aggregate  capital 
stock  of  such  banker  or  corporation  shall  not  be  less  than  one  hundred  thousand 
doUara. 

Saa  8.  Any  number  of  persons  more  than  five,  associating  themselves  for  the  pur- 
pose of  banking  under  thb  act,  may  constitute  themselves  a  corporation,  and  are  au- 
thorised to  become  a  corporation,  with  powers  and  authority. 

1.  To  have  and  enjoy  succession  by  a  corporate  name,  ibr  any  period  expressed  and 
limited  in  the  article  of  association,  not  exceeding  twenty  years. 

8.  To  hold,  receive,  purchase,  and  convey  all  or  any  property,  real  and  personal,  as 
may  be  indispensable  to  the  objects  of  the  association ;  provided  that  the  real  estate 
shall  be  such  as  is  necessary  for  the  transaction  of  their  business,  or  such  as  shall  have 
been  mortgaged  to  them  in  good  fiuth  as  security  for  loans ;  or  such  as  shall  be  con- 
▼eyed  to  them  in  good  fiuth  as  security  for  loans  previously  contracted ;  and  al^o  such 
tts  they  may  pur(£ase  at  sales,  under  judgments  or  mortgages  held  by'  themselves. 
Tbey  shall  not  have  the  privilege  of  holding  any  real  estate  longer  than  five  years, 
except  such  as  is  necetsary  for  the  transaction  of  their  business. 

8.  To  use  a  corporate  seal,  as  described  by  the  articles  of  association. 

4.  All  managers  and  directors  to  be  citizens  of  the  State  of  Louisiana;  the  number 
of  whom  to  be  prescribed  in  the  article  of  association. 

To  make  and  ordain,  and  revise,  alter,  or  repeal  by-laws  for  the  proper  manage- 
meot  of  the  corporation. 

Sxc.  6.  All  stock  subscribed  in  associations  formed  under  this  act  must  be  paid  in 
foil,  in  specie,  within  twelve  months  after  the  commencement  of  business. 

Sec.  7.  No  loan  shall  be  made  by  any  such  company  on  a  pledge  of  its  own  stock. 

8x0.  8.  Shares  in  such  corporations  shall  be  deemed  personal  property  and  trans- 
ferable in  conformity  with  the  by-laws.  No  stockholder  shall  be  liable  for  its  debts 
for  a  greater  sura  than  the  amount  of  his  shares.  Unincorporated  bankers  shall  be 
liable  to  the  full  amount  of  their  oUigations  and  contracts.  The  liabilities  as  stock- 
holders shall  apply  to  persons  on  the  books  of  the  company  as  such,  and  also  to  any 
equitable  owners  of  stock ;  and  to  such  persons  who  shall  have  advanced  the  purchase 
mooev  or  installments  in  behalf  of  minors  :  also  to  guardians  or  trustees  who  shall  in- 
Tcat  ruDds  in  such  stock. 

Sxa  4.  Corporations  under  this  act  shall  be  organized  by  written  articles  of  asso- 
detioD,  duly  executed  by  a  notarial  act,  and  recorded  in  the  office  of  the  Recorder  of 
Hortgages — a  copy  whereof  to  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  Auditor  of  Accounts,  and 
poUiihed  once  a  week,  for  four  weeks,  in  the  official  journal  of  the  State. 

Sko.  5.  The  act  thus  recorded  and  published,  shall  contain  the  signatures  of  the  sub- 
•cribers  and  associates ;  the  name  of  the  banking  company ;  the  name  of  the  place  in 
which  the  business  is  to  be  carried  on;  the  amount  of  capital:  number  of  shares ; 
Hemes  and  place  of  residence  of  the  shareholders  and  shares  held  by  each ;  the  period 
ized  QPoo  for  commencement  and  also  for  termination  of  business;  number  of  direc- 
tors, <tc 

Sic.  9.  Hie  responsibility  of  shareholders  shall  cease  in  respect  to  stock  duly  trans- 
iBtred  1^  them  in  good  £uth,  and  without  intent  to  evade  any  responsibility  as  hold- 
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era.    The  assignee  in  such  cases,  shall  assame  the  liability  of  sudi  prior  ihareholdar 
for  the  debts  and  contracts  of  the  corporation. 

Sxo.  10.  Every  banking  company  established  under  fiiis  act  shall,  oq  proof  of  in- 
solvency or  of  noncompliance  with  the  provisions  of  the  act,  forfeit  its  corporate  rights ; 
and  the  District  Court,  at  the  instance  of  any  creditor  or  of  the  Auditor  of  Publio 
Accounts,  on  proof  thereof,  shall  appoint  commissioners  to  liquidate  the  affidra  of  such 
corporation. 

Sxa  11.  The  Auditor  of  Public  Accounts  is  authorized  to  cause  to  be  engraved  and 
printed,  in  the  best  manner  to  guard  against  couuterfeitiog,  circulating  notes  of  dif 
ferent  denominations,  not  less  than  five  dollars  each :  such  blank  notes  to  be  counte^ 
bigned,  numbered,  and  registered  by  him,  **  so  that  the  notes  issued  to  the  same 
banker  or  banking  company  shall  be  uniform."  Such  notes  shall  be  stamped  "  aeeured 
by  pledge  of  Public  Stocks," 

Sro.  12.  Banks  and  banking  companies  established  under  this  act,  upon  depoeiting 
with  the  Auditor  the  bonds  of  the  U.  S.,  or  of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  or  of  toe  con- 
solidated debt  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  from  the  Audi- 
tor an  equal  amount  of  circulating  notes  in  blank.  Such  stocks  shall  always  be  equiv- 
alent to  a  six  per  cent  stock,  and  receivable  at  not  more  than  their  par  value. 

Seo.  1.3.  The  Auditor  shall  collect  the  interest  upon  all  bonds  and  stocks  deponted 
with  him,  and  pay  over  the  same  to  the  parties  making  such  deposit,  so  long  as  the 
naarket  price  of  the  stocks  or  bonds  does  not  fall  below  the  rate  originally  taken  by 
him.  In  case  of  depreciation,  the  Auditor  is  directed  to  retain  such  interest  until  toe 
securities  recover  their  original  value.  The  Auditor  is  also  empowered  to  require  ao 
additional  deposit  from  the  bank  or  banks,  as  security  for  such  notes ;  and  on  the  fiul- 
ure  to  comply  with  such  demand  within  twenty  days,  the  Auditor  shall  take  immedi- 
ate steps  to  hquidate  the  affairs  of  such  company,  as  in  cases  of  insolvency — the  banket 
having  a  right  of  appeal  in  such  cases  to  Uie  District  Court :  and  further,  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  State. 

Sec.  14.  The  securities  pledged  with  the  Auditor  in  compliance  with  this  law,  shall 
be  held  exclusively  for  the  redemption  of  the  circulating  notes ;  but  he  may  chan^ 
or  transfer  them,  on  application  or  the  bankere,  upon  receiving  othere  equivalent  iQ 
value ;  or  upon  receivbg  au  equal  amount  of  the  circulating  notes  to  be  canceled. 

Sec.  15.  j\\[  such  securities  deposited  with  the  Auditor  shall  be  described  in  a  list 
to  be  filed  in  his  office,  signed  by  him  and  by  the  depositor ;  and  a  copy  of  such  list 
shall  be  filed  and  recorded  also  in  the  ofiice  of  the  Treasurer  of  State.  The  securities 
shall  be  delivered  to  the  Treasurer  for  safe  keeping  and  a  receipt  therefore  given  to 
the  Auditor. 

Seo.  16.  The  Auditor  shall  not  countersign  bills  for  any  banker  or  banking  company 
to  an  amount  greater  than  the  securities  deposited — under  a  penalty  of  five  thousand 
dollars  and  imprisonment  for  ten  years  at  hard  labor. 

Sec.  17.  The  plates,  dies,  and  other  materials  used  for  engraving  and  printing  of 
notes  under  this  act,  shall  remain  in  the  custody  and  under  the  direction  of  said  Audi- 
tor. The  necessary  expenses  attending  the  engraving,  printing,  <&c.,  of  the  notes,  shaQ 
be  paid  by  the  bonk  or  banker  for  whose  use  they  were  ordered. 

Sec.  18.  The  notes  authorized  by  this  act,  when  executed  and  signed,  shall  be  ob- 
ligatory as  promissory  notes  in  law,  payable  to  bearer  on  demand,  without  interest, 
at  the  place  of  business  of  such  banker.  All  such  notes  shall  be  signed  by  the  banker, 
and  his  or  their  cashier,  and  by  no  other  person  for  them ;  providedt  that  no  individual 
firm  or  corporation,  except  the  legally  chartered  banks  now  existing,  shall  issue  and 
circulate  as  money  any  notes  unless  authorized  by  this  act,  under  a  penalty  of  one 
thousand  dollars. 

Sec.  19.  Upon  the  failure  of  any  bank  or  banker  to  redeem  in  lawful  money  of  the 
United  States,  any  notes  issued  under  this  act,  they  may  be  protested  for  non-pay- 
ment, and  the  auditor  shall  give  immediate  notice  to  the  maker  of  such  notes,  through 
the  official  journal  of  the  State,  and  if  not  redeemed  within  three  days,  notice  shall 
be  given  to  the  public  that  all  circulating  notes  of  such  banker  will  be  redeemed  by 
the  auditor  out  of  the  trust  funds  deposited  in  his  hands. 

SEa  20.  Whenever  a  notice  of  protest  of  nonpayment  of  such  circulating  notes 
shall  be  filed  in  the  circuit  court,  the  court  shall  forthwith  issue  a  writ  of  sequestra- 
tion and  appoint  a  receiver  to  take  charge  of  the  assets  of  such  banker :  and  a  writ  of 
insolvency  shall  ensue,  unless  such  bank  or 'banker  show  cause  why  the  said  note  or 
notes  were  not  paid  on  pr<>sentation. 

Sec.  21.  No  Banker  or  Banking  Company  shall,  after  the  protest  of  his  or  their 
Dotes,  make  any  assignment,  or  transfer  or  sale  of  any  portico  of  their  aaaeta,  and  aoy 
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BMignineot,  Ac^  made  shall  be  null  and  void ;  and  any  banker,  director,  or  any  officer 
assenting  to  audi  assignment  or  sale,  <bc^  shall  be  liable  in  full  for  all  the  debts  of  such 
bank,  Ac^  and  may  l^  judged  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor — provided,  that  the  protest  of 
the  first  note  shall  constitute  a  Sen  for  the  benefit  of  the  creditors  upon  all  the  assets 
of  the  bank,  not  in  the  hands  of  the  Auditor. 

Sia  22.  The  Auditor,  on  giving  notice  of  the  nonpayment  of  any  such  note  or  notes, 
shall  advertise  for  sale  at  public  auction,  the  stocks  or  bonds  deposited  as  collateral 
therefor,  such  sale  to  take  place  after  the  expiration  of  thirty  days  from  such  adver- 
tisement llie  proceeds  to  be  applied  pro  rata  to  the  payment  of  all  the  circulating 
notes  issoed  to  such  banker. 

Seo.  28.  If  the  proceeds  of  such  sale  exceed  the  circulating  notes  of  such  banker, 
such  excess  may  be  paid  over  to  the  general  fund  of  said  insolvent,  but  if  the  proceeds 
prove  insufficient  to  redeem  such  notes,  the  deficiency  shall  be  made  up  out  of  the  as- 
sets of  such  insolvent,  in  preference  to  any  other  claim  or  debts ;  and  uie  stockholders 
shall  be  liable  for  the  full  amount  of  a^  notes  unredeemed,  in  the  ratio  of  stock  which 
each  may  own. 

Seo.  24.  The  holder  of  any  protested  note  or  notes  of  an  insoWent  banker,  shall  be 
entitled  to  damages  at  the  rale  of  twelve  per  cent  per  annum,  in  lieu  of  interest,  un- 
til final  payment. 

Sec,  26.  Bankers  and  Banking  Companies  doinss:  business  under  this  Act,  may  charge 
or  receive  interest  assallowed  on  conventional  obligations,  and  their  contracts  shall  be 
regulated  by  the  laws  in  regard  to  interest  upon  contracts  between  individuals. 

Sbo.  26.  £very  bank  or  banker  is  requirea  to  have  on  hand  at  all  times,  in  specie, 
an  amount  equal  to  one -third  of  all  their  liabilities,  (independently  of  circulating 
notes,}  and  two-thirds  in  specie  funds,  bills  of  exchange,  or  paper  maturing  within 
ninety  days. 

Ssa  27.  If  at  any  time  the  specie  should  fall  below  the  proportion  above  specified, 
and  remain  so  for  a  space  of  ten  days,  such  bank  or  banker  shall  not  make  any  loan 
or  discount  until  their  position  is  re-established  according  to  the  terms  prescribed :  "*  A 
violation  of  this  provision  shall  be  held  to  be  an  act  of  insolvency  *,  ana  every  director 
who  may  participate  in  such  violation,  shall  become  individually  liable  for  all  its 
debts  and  obligations.** 

Ssa  28.  Svery  bank  or  banker  doing  business  under  this  Act,  out  of  New  Orleans, 
may  keep  an  office  or  designate  an  agent  for  the  redemption  of  their  circulation  at 
New  Orleans.  Written  notice  of  such  place  or  appointment  shall  be  filed  with  the 
Auditor,  with  the  Board  of  Currency,  and  in  the  office  of  the  Recorder  of  Mortgages. 
Provided  that  all  such  paper  shall  be  redeemable  at  the  counter  of  the  principal  bank. 

Sfia  29.  The  Board  of  Currency  shall  supervise  the  execution  of  this  act,  and  per- 
form all  the  duties  imposed  by  the  laws  in  regard  to  incorporated  banks.  They  may 
examine  the  affairs  of  any  bank  or  banker  doing  business  under  this  act  whenever 
they  deem  it  necessary ;  and  require  from  such  nankers  weekly  statements,  verified 
upon  oath  by  the  banker  or  his  cashier.  This  statement  shall  include  the  following 
particulars: — 

1.  Capital  of  the  bank. 

2.  Amount  of  stock  deposited  with  the  Auditor. 
8.  Amount  invested  in  real  estate. 

4.  Amount  of  loans  havins;  over  ninety  days  to  mature. 
6.  Amount  of  suspended  debt  and  protested  paper. 

6.  Other  assets  not  realizable  in  ninety^  days. 

7.  Loans  on  paper  maturing  within  ninety  days. 

8.  Amount  or  exchange,  foreign  and  domestic. 

9.  Amount  of  deposits. 

10.  Amount  of  circulation. 

11.  Amount  of  other  cash  liabilities. 

12.  Amount  of  specie  and  cash  assets. 

Sea  80.  The  statements  above  prescribed,  shall  be  regularly  filed  in  the  office  of 
the  Board  of  Currency ;  and  the  statement  furnished  in  the  last  Saturday  of  every 
month,  shall  be  signed  by  the  Board  of  Currency,  and  published  in  the  official  journal 
on  the  first  Wednes^lay  in  the  following  month. 

SEa  81.  A  list  of  the  stockholders  in  every  banking  corporation,  shall  be  furnished 
monthly  to  the  Board  of  Currency. 

Sec.  82.  The  legislature  shall  annually  appoint  a  joint  committee  to  examine  the 
securities  deposited  together  with  all  books  and  papers  relating  to  tiie  business  of 
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bftDking;  onder  this  Act ;  also  count  all  circulating  notes  retoned  or  redeemed,  and 
cancel  or  destroy  them. 

Seo.  88.  Any  banker,  bank  director,  officer  or  agent  of  any  banker  or  <'<**P*"7**' 
ing  business  under  this  act,  who  shall  make  fiUse  statements  or  entries  in  the  Doon  of 
such  company,  or  make  false  exhibits  to  deceive  the  Board  of  Currency,  or  who  ihall 
pay  any  check  to  defraud  such  company,  shall  be  subject  to  imprisonment  in  the  pem- 
tentiary  not  less  than  one  year,  nor  more  than  three  years. 

Ssa  84.  All  banks  hereby  established  shall  be  banks  of  discount  as  well  as  of  cir- 
culation. 

Sec.  85.  All  such  banks  or  bankers  shall  be  taxed  upon  their  ca|Mtal  at  the  same 
rate  as  other  personal  property  under  the  laws  of  the  State.  .     . 

Sec.  86.  Whenever  any  banker  shall  have  redeemed  eighty  per  cent  of  Ws  circu- 
lating note^,  and  shall  have  deposited  to  the  credit  of  the  Treasurer,  in  such  banks,  so 
amount  equal  to  twenty  per  cent  (the  remainder)  of  such  circulation,  he  may  with- 
draw all  t^ecurities  previously  deposited  for  the  redemption  of  his  bills. 

Sec.  87.  Such  banker  or  banking  company,  having  complied  with  the  requisites  of 
the  last  section,  may  give  notice  once  a  fortnight,  for  one  year,  in  the  State  paper,  that 
all  drculating  notes  of  such  company  must  be  presentecf  at  the  Auditoi^s  office  for  re- 
demption within  one  year  from  the  first  date  of  such  notice. 

Sko.  88.  The  Auditor  may  employ  such  additional  clerks  as  are  necessary  to  exe- 
cute the  duties  imposed  by  this  act ;  the  expenses  whereof  to  be  borne  by  a  generil 
assessment  upon  sJl  such  bankers  and  banking  companies. 

SEa  89.  The  salaries  allowed  to  the  Board  of  Currency  ^all  be  aaeeesed  opoo  all 
banks  established  under  this  act,  and  upon  the  incorporated  banks. 

The  first  bank  under  the  above  law  of  Louisiana,  was  organized  at  New  Orleans  in 
May,  1858.  It  is  entitled  **  The  Bank  of  New  Orleans,"  with  a  capital  of  one  million 
of  dollars,  and  the  following  gentlemen  as  directors :  W.  P.  Converse,  John  Fox,  Ste- 
phen Price,  E.  H.  Wilson,  C.  Yale,  Jr.,  L.  U,  Place,  F.  F.  Folger.  H.  F.  McKenna,  J.  C 
Goodrich,  L.  C.  Jurey,  and  R  G.  Rogers.  W.  P.  Converse,  Esq,  has  been  chosen 
president,  and  the  bank  will  probably  commence  operations  in  October  next 

RATES  OF  CITT  TAXATION  IN  CINCINNATI. 

An  ordinance  passed  the  City  Council  at  its  last  session  fixing  the  rate  of  the  city 
tax  for  the  year  1868,  as  follows : 


For  general  purposes 
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For  Watch  fun< 

For  House  of  Refuge 

For  Public  Schools 

To  pay  interest  on  City  Bonds 

For  Sinking  Fund  to  pay  city  debt. 

This  tax  is  assessed  from  a  statement  of  the  City  Clerk,  setting  forth  the  expendi- 
tures of  the  city  for  the  last  four  years,  with  an  estimate  of  the  expenditures  of  the 
year  1853-4.  it  was  read  to  the  Board,  and  the  following  are  the  expenditures  of  the 
year  1852-8,  and  the  estimates  of  1858-4,  as  set  forth  in  that  statement: — 

Ex.  1853-3.  Eat. '53-4.  Ex.  185S-3.  Eat. '53-4. 

Street  expenses $38,707  87  $80,000    Wharf  boats,  etc 8,678  06       1,800 

Grading  and  paving .  50,046  80     83,000   City  officers 20,889  49     26,000 

Sewers  and  culverts.  10,319  81  10,000  ,  Special  road  district.  2,056  64       6,000 

Bridges 8,408  96  7,500   Health  department.  1,667  87       1,600 

Landings 3,206  09  2,800 ;  Paving  assessments..  8,360  41       8,000 

Public  buildings 17,109  80     12.000  Judgments,  etc 76,18142     66,000 

Printing 6,728  16  6,500  1  Fire  department  . . .  61,464  84  105,000 

County  officers' fees.  4,706  05  4,200'                                        

Public  offices 4,153  48  6,500',  811,690  61828,100 

Rent  account 260  00  800  j 

City  elections 1,064  95  2,300 ,                         special  funds. 

Int.  on  city  orders  . .  1,466  90  3,000 '  Interest  on  bonds. . .  79,837  00     52,200 

Members  of  counca.  4,127  00       2,900    Watch  fund 68,674  12     66,000 

Damages  on  streets.  8,188  61  4,800  House  of  Ret  fund..  88,528  76     25,000 
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FUrUICBS  AHD  DEBT  OF  THE  UIITED  STATES. 

STATEiaifT  «r  TBF  AM005T  OF  S8TIMATX8  TRANSMITTED  BT  TBS  'SICRITAET  OF  THB 
TRBA8URT,  AKD  OF  THE  APFR0PRIATI0II8  MADE  BT  OONQRESS,  FOR  THE  8ERT1CE  OF  THE 
FISCAL  TRABR  HHDINQ  JUNE  80,  1861  AND  1862. 

For  Flacal  Tear  ending  For  FIbciiI  Venr  ending 

Jane  30, 1851.  June  30, 1852. 

Estimates.  Appro*D9.  Estimates.  i%ppn>*ns. 

Ciyil  list 12,888,646  $8,268,662  18.590,848  $8,622,010 

MisoellRiieoQS 10,809,686  10,479,898  8,169,248  10,466,639 

Foreign  istercoone 898,900  7.081,407  8,684.90^  3,592,887 

P^iMioiM 2,266,718  2,272,043  2,194,900  2,827.669 

IndiRD  department 2,660,066  3,944,769  869,446  1,712  082 

Obickieaw  fond 70,678            72  096 

Military  eetabliflbmeDt,  ezclnsiTe 

of  surveyB,   fortifications,  and 

internal  improvements 7,772,198  9,366,411  10,141.966  8,010.971 

Stmreys 66,000  116,000  12<>,000  2t*  «.m7 

Fortifications 764,800  748,146  7«y,300          

Internal  improvements,  indnding 

light-houses 1,099,080  104.024  1,156,778  2 1  198 

Naval  esUblishment 9,203,366  9.199,924  '      7.760,660  7.602  041 

Mahnecorps 871,722  371,722  861,041  Sbl.oOl 

Awards 120,620            42«00 

Smithsonian  institution 11,197             18.UU6 


$87,680,017  $47,162,606    $33  667,489  $88,162.2r,2 

Public  debt 4,286,860      4,231,116  6,272,:>85 

TVeasory  notes 220,726  46.(i()0 


$41,916,868  $61,614,848     $38,667,489  $44,481,447 

STATEMENT  OF  THE   PUBUO   DEBT. 

DeBomliistioii  of  Sloek.  18§1.  1851. 

Old'Amdedand  unfunded  debt,  old  Treasury  notes, 

and  Mississippi  certificates  and  unclaimed  divi- 
dends   $119,686  98         $114,673  40 

Debt  of  the  corporate  cities  of  the  District  of  Oo- 

lumbia,  assimied  by  Congress 840,000  00  780,000  00 

Treasunr  notes 192,661  64  121,161  64 

Loan  of  1842,  act  16th  April,  1842,  redeemable 

1st  January,  1863 8,198,686  03        8,198,686  03 

Loan  of  1848,  act  8d  March,  1843,  redeemable  1st 

July,1863 6,468,231  36         4,626,631  36 

Loan  of  184«,  act  22d  July,  1846,  redeemable  12th 

November,  1866 4,999,149  46        4,999,139  71 

Loan  of  1847,  act  28th  January,  1847,  redeemable 

let  January,  1868 ^ 27,299,660  00      26.666,600  00 

Loan  of  1848,  act  Slst  March,  1848,  redeemable 

lstJulv,1868 16,740.000  00       16,736,000  00 

Texan  iodemntty,  6  per  cent  stock,  redeemable  Ist 

January,  1866 5,000,000  00        6.000,000  00 

Mexican  Indemnfty  stock 303,673  92  ....   

$69,161,438  37     $65,131,692  13 
N.  SABGENT,  ReKisler. 
TasAsuKT  DspARTMiirr,  Register's  office,  March  Sd,  1853. 

SAYINGS  BABlKS  IBT  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

On  the  20th  of  November,  1861,  there  were  five  hundred  and  seventy-five  banks 
lor  savings  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  in  which  is  deposited  above  £31.000,000 
steriingTums  giving  to  more  than  a  million  of  individuals  (without  including  their 
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fAmilies)  a  direct  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  nation,  in  addition  to  the  many  thoo- 
sond  of  friendly  societies  and  charitable  institutions,  embracing  a  very  large,  bat  un- 
known number  of  persons.  It  may  be  desirable  here  to  mention  the  manner  in  which 
the  government  became  liable  to  the  payment  of  interest  in  Uie  funds  of  these  insti- 
tutions. The  total  amount  of  interest  which  the  National  Debt  office  has  paid  to 
the  savings  banks  and  friendly  societies  since  the  year  1817,  exceeds  the  amount  of 
interest  they  have  realized  on  the  stock,  by  more  than  £2,500,000,  and  which  sum  has 
been,  in  fact,  a  loss  to  the  nation,  or  it  may  be  considered  as  a  premium  or  bounty 
given  to  savings  banks  and  friendly  societies,  as  an  encouragement  to  provident  hab- 
its. It  averages  up  to  the  year  1860,  about  £77,000  a  year.  The  amount  of  interest 
now  allowed  by  tlie  National  Debt  office  is  3  pounds  6s  per  cent,  out  of  which  a 
certain  portion  is  retained  by  the  bank  for  expenses,  averaging  about  6s.  8d.  per  cent. 
The  general  avc-rage  of  all  England  is  6s.  9id.  per  cent  According  to  a  parliamen- 
tary date,  April  23d,  1862,  the  total  depoBits  on  November  20U),  1851,  amonnted  to 
£32,839,511  sterling. 

THE  GOJVSOUDATED  DEBT  OF  fiEW  ORLEANS. 

The  Commissioners  of  the  Consolidated  Debt  of  New  Orleans  recently  made  their 
annual  report  to  the  Common  Couocil  of  that  city.  It  is  dated  Ist  of  April  ultimo, 
and  is  a  document  of  much  interest.  It  present^  the  operations  of  the  Commission- 
ers and  the  present  condition  of  the  city's  indebtedness  in  a  clear  and  intelligible 
light 

We  are  indebted  to  the  New  Orleans  Price  Current  for  the  subjoined  synopsis  of 
the  report : — 

In  the  setting  forth  the  rules  by  which  they  have  been  guided  in  discharging  the 
duties  imposed  upon  them  by  the  act  of  consolidation,  the  Commissioners  take  the 
same  view  of  the  intent  and  meaning  of  that  instrument  as  that  presented  by  us  on 
several  occasions. 

From  this  report  we  obtain  a  consecutive  hietory  of  the  management  of  the  city 
debt  since  the  date  of  consolidation.  The  entire  debt  of  the  city  on  the  12th  of  Apnl, 
1862,  the  date  the  act  of  consolidation  took  effect,  amounted  to  $7,702,329  98,  as  as- 
certained and  fixed  by  the  conmiissioners  jfrom  the  evidences  filed  according  to  law. 
Of  thia  amount  about  $2,000,000  was  past  due.  On  the  19th  of  July  last  2,000  bonds 
of  the  consolidated  city,  of  81,000  each,  ($2,000,000,)  bearing  6  per  cent  interest,  and 
having  forty  years  to  run,  were  sold  in  New  York  city  for  more  than  their  par  value. 
With  the  sum  thus  realized  all  the  matured  obligations  of  the  city  were  paid. 

To  meet  the  deficit  in  the  commissioners'  first  estimate,  arising  from  the  costs  of 
suits  and  of  claims,  and  obligations  not  audited,  and  consequently,  not  appearing  on 
the  books  of  the  defunct  corporations,  and  to  provide  for  the  obligations  and  interest 
maturing  before  July,  1853,  the  commissioners  sold  in  New  Orleans,  on  the  18th  of 
December  last,  thirteen  hundred  bonds  of  81,000  each,  (81,300,000,)  bearing  6  per 
cent  interest,  and  maturing  in  July,  1892,  being  of  the  same  series  as  those  sold  in 
New  York,  and  they  again  realized  more  than  the  par  value  of  the  bonds. 

On  the  2 Ist  of  October  last  the  commissioners  advertised  to  exchange  the  bonds  of 
the  consolidated  city  of  the  same  scries  as  previously  issued  for  the  immatured  bonds 
and  obligations  of  the  old  corporations.  Up  to  the  date  of  the  report  two  thousand 
two  hundred  and  thirty-four  bonds,  ($2,234,000,)  had  been  thus  exchanged.  Thus  the 
total  amount  of  the  bonds  of  the  new  city  issued  by  the  commissioners,  at  the  date  of 
their  report,  was  86,534,000. 

The  following  is  the  amount  of  debts  of  the  old  corporations  extinguished  — 

Old  city 81,036,624  85 

Municipality  No.  1 978,528  22 

Municipality  No.  2 1,726,752  82 

Municipality  No.  3 816,042  08 

Lafayette    443,249  12 

Total 86,000,191  99 

The  cash  in  the  hands  of  the  commissioners  at  the  date  of  report  was  487,820  22. 
The  total  debt  of  tiie  old  corporations  still  outstanding  on  the  1st  of  April,  1868, 
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red  and  payable  yariooslj  from  1853  to  1877,  nicIa8iTe,wai  $8,182^16  64,  aa 

rs: — 

Oldcity    18,011,000  00 

MunicipaUty  No.  1 168,667  24 

Municipality  No.  2 861,108  24 

Municipality  No.  8 61,088  62 

Lafiiyett« 96,702  54 

Total $8,182,616  64 

the  above  outstanding  debt  of  the  First  Municipality,  $10,148  75  are  email  mu- 
ll notes;  and  of  that  of  the  Third  Municipality,  $46,048  52  are  similar  notes.  It 
ibtful  if  the  whole,  or  even  the  greater  part  of  these  two  amounts  be  ever  pre- 
d  for  payment. 

amning  that  no  more  bonds  will  be  issued  in  exchange  for  any  portion  of  the 
ations  of  the  old  corporations  maturing  in  1858  and  1854,  the  Commissioners 
» the  following  exhibit  of  the  means  in  their  hands,  and  the  liabilities  for  those 
rears: — 
I  liabilities  up  to  Jan.  1, 1854,  for  obligations  and  interest  maturing  $609,099  56 

onhand $487,820  22 

9f  1858 650,000  00 

I  means  ibr  1858 1,087,820  22 

ace  ha  hands  of  Ck>Qmii8sioner8  Jan.  1, 1854 $478,220  66 

af  1854 660,000  00 

I  means  for  1854 ^ $1,1 28,220  -  66 

ilities  for  1854    655,464  18 


tice  in  hands  of  Commissioners  Jan.  1, 1855 $472,756  58 

thus  appears  that  ample  provision  has  been  made  to  meet  the  obligations  of  the 

maturing  for  the  next  two  years. 

conclusion,  the  Commissioners  make  the  following  just  reflections : — 

reive  months  ago  the  act  of  consolidation  went  into  operation,  and  the  Commb- 

rs  entered  upon  their  duties.    It  found  the  city  without  credit,  confuaion  in  most 

I  branches  of  government,  and  the  people  cfisheartened.    To  day  its  credit  is 

e  par,  no  just  demand  can  be  made  upon  its  treasury  that  is  not  promptly  iiqui- 

J,  and  its  fair  name  is  without  a  blot    The  spirit  of  the  people  has  been  awaken- 

iid  their  energies,  their  intelligence,  and  their  wealth,  are  directed  to  the  devcl- 

ent  of  the  natural  advantages  of  our  city,  and  a  bright  future  is  before  us. 

BASIS  OF  BAJVKIiVG  CAPITAL  IS  NEW  YORK  STAT£. 

yvemor  SETMoua  has  returned  with  his  veto  the  bill  entitled  *'  An  Act  to  authorize 

bcninese  of  banking,"  and  submitted  his  objections  to  its  becoming  a  law.    We 

the  substance  of  the  Oovemor*s  message  on  this  subject:— 

le  bill  provides  that  hereafter  the  stocks  of  the  incorporated  cities  of  this  State 
,  subject  to  certain  restrictions,  bo  used  as  a  basis  for  banking,  and  be  received  a& 
rities  for  bills  to  be  issued  in  piu^uance  of  the  general  banking  law.  The  consti- 
fi  of  the  State  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  Legislature  to  restrict  the  power  of  mu- 
>al  corporations  to  borrow  money,  contract  debt,  and  loan  their  crediL  It  is  evi- 
,  that  this  bill,  should  it  become  a  law,  would  cause  a  demand  for  the  stocks  of 
cities,  and  add  largely  to  their  value  in  market,  and  create  an  inducement  on  the 
of  municipal  corporations  to  incur  debts.  I  have  with  reluctance  signed  bills 
aitUng  some  of  our  cities  to  borrow  money  for  objects  which  are  deemed  of  great 
3Ttance  to  their  interests ;  but  this  bill  is  more  clearly  in  conflict  with  the  pur- 
8  of  the  constitution  of  the  State,  as  it  offers  direct  encouragement  to  local  corpo- 
HM  to  contract  debts.  It  is  not  expedient  at  this  time,  when  a  highly  speculative 
i  of  feeling  pervades  the  cummunity,  to  encourage  a  disposition  to  incur  liabilities 
iooyerting  debts  into  a  circulating  medium. 

b  idleged  in  &vor  of  allowing  Uie  debts  of  cities  to  be  used  aa  a  basis  for  bank- 
that  the  atocka  of  thia  State,  and  of  the  United  Statat,  the  nae  of  which  aa  abank- 
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ing  basis  is  now  authorixed  by  law,  caoDot  be  obtaiaed  for  that  parpoee.  Bat  it  will 
be  found,  from  the  followini^  statement,  that  but  a  email  proportion  of  these  stocki 
are  now  pledged  at  the  Blinking  Department  as  securities  for  the  bank  hills  whieb 
have  been  issued  and  are  in  circulation : — 

The  funded  or  stock  debt  of  the  United  States  amounts  to $64,116,967 

The  funded  or  stock  debt  of  the  State  of  New  York  amounts  to 28,890,802 


Total $87;i06,769 

The  8t()ckt  of  the  General  Government  now  pledged  at 
the  Banking  Department  for  the  security  of  the  bill 

holders,  amounts  to 86,671 ,172 

The  tfUxk?  of  the  State  of  New  York,  pledged  for  the 

same  purpot'c 10,184,792 

fl6,766,964 

Leaving  the  amount  of  stocks  yet  applicable  to  banking  purposes $71,760,796 

From  tliii^  Hum  there  fbould  be  deducted  the  amount  of  stock  used  in  otbiMr  states 
as  t^ecurity  for  bank  bilU,  which  may  ab-^orb  $60,000,000  of  the  State  and  of  the 
United  Stales. 

It  ii*  true  that  thet«e  btocks  command  high  prices  in  the  money  market  of  the  world, 
but  they  ^ie1I  for  no  more  than  they  are  intrinsically  worth.  Their  high  Talues,  and 
the  fact  that  they  are  deemed  pafe  and  des^irable  for  investment,  make  them  better 
secuiitie»  fur  the  bill  holdern,  as  they  iuRure  prompt  redemption  under  all  circam- 
stunces.  Thet)e  Ptockd  cnii  be  obtained  at  their  market  value,  and  although  thej  par 
directly  but  f<mall  interest  to  the  holderf,  the  profits  of  banking  institutions  at  this 
time  are  fo  great  that  they  more  than  compensate  for  any  loss  of  interest  on  the  secu- 
rities pledged  f<>r  the  redemption  of  their  notes.  It  is  evident  that  the  profits  of 
banking  mupt  be  limited  either  by  judicious  restraints  or  a  competition  resulting  from 
a  nmltiplication  of  bankn  which  will  endanger  our  whole  financial  system.  No  bet- 
ter or  pafer  syt^tem  for  limiting  the  profits  of  banking  can  be  devised  than  that  whidi 
requires  the  highest  and  best  security  for  the  bill  holders ;  and  it  is  no  argument  in 
favor  of  cheaper  securities  that  they  will  increase  the  profits  of  banking,  fiiaUtate  the 
establiiihnient  of  new  bankf*,  and  thus  inflate  the  currency  of  the  countrj.  It  is  true 
the  increase  of  business  makes  more  capital  necessary  in  conducting  it,  but  a  large 
prtiportion  of  the  indebtedness  to  the  banks  at  this  time,  and  the  great  amount  of  hiUs 
m  circulation  are  the  retiults  of  speculative  rather  than  of  legitimate  business  demands. 

1  here  are  now  in  tliis  State  three  hundred  and  ten  banks  or  banking  institutions. 
Twenty- five  of  these  institutionn  have  been  established  within  the  past  six  months, 
besides  ten  safety  funrl  banks  which  have  been  reorganised  under  the  provisions  of  the 
general  banking  law.  lliis  is  about  equal  to  the  entire  number  which  were  eetab* 
lished  during  the  preceding  twelve  months.  It  appears  from  the  report  of  the  super 
intendeuts  of  the  Banking  Department,  that  the  aggregate  capital  of  the  banks  of 
this  State,  on  the  firiit  of  December  la.at,  was  $62,207,210.  At  this  time  the  capital 
of  these  inHtitution<«  amountH  to  over  $70,000,000,  showing  an  increase  of  about  eight 
millions  within  six  months.  The  profits  of  banking  have  recently  been  unusually 
large,  and  numerous  astfooiations  are  now  forming  in  different  parts  of  our  State  for 
the  pur{x>8e  of  eugaiy^ing  in  this  bui-iiiess.  If  the  numl)er  of  banks  and  the  amount  of 
bunking  capital  shall  increase  hereafter  as  rapidly  as  they  have  during  the  past  nz 
nutiiths,  it  will  give  an  annual  increa«^e  of  more  than  fifty  t>anks,  with  capital  amount- 
ing in  the  aggregate  to  about  ^16,000,000.  While  these  institutions  are  multiplying 
wiih  alarming  rapidity,  I  can  see  no  grKxl  reason  for  giving  any  new  impulse  to  their 
creation  by  increasing  their  profits  and  lowering  the  character  of  the  securities  re- 
<juired  by  our  present  law  for  the  protection  of  the  bill  holder. 

The  stocks  of  this  State  and  of  the  general  government  hare  a  value  in  the  oom- 
merrial  markets  ot  the  world,  and  will  therefore  furnish  a  security  for  the  redemption 
of  bills  at  periorls  when  we  suffer  from  financial  revulsions,  while  the  stocks  of  our 
cities,  having  only  a  local  value  and  market,  will  be  more  affected  bv  the  monetary 
C'Hfidition  of  our  country.  If  our  banking  laws  are  modifie<l  to  admit  of  the  use  A 
cheaper  and  inferior  securities,  they  will,  of  course,  be  selected  on  account  of  the  in- 
creaseil  profit  which  they  will  afiford  the  banker.  I  deem  it  exceedingly  hazardous  at 
tins  f^ieriod  of  speculative  excitement  and  pecuniary  expansion,  to  dimmish  the  secu- 
rity of  the  bill  holder,  or  to  increase  the  motives  for  the  establishment  of  banking  in- 
ttitutiont,  which  are  already  multiplying  at  an  unprecedented  extent 
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The  editor  of  the  Baltimore  American  has  prepared  from  aathanttc  documeote 

Dot  easily  accessible  in  this  coiiDtry — the  foUowiog  table,  exhibitiag  the  true  result  of 
Mexican  coinage  from  the  year  1635  to  the  1st  January,  1850: — 

Silver  coinage  from  1635  to  1844,  inclusive $2,465,275,964 

Gold  coinage  from  1635  to  1844,  iaclusive 126,989,021 

Copper  coinage  from  1811  to  1844,  inclusive 5,666,876 

General  coinage  from  1845  to  1849,  both  inclusive 70,000,000 

Total  coinage  of  Mexico  in  814  years $2,667,828,851 

Or,  avoiding  fractions,  nearly  $8,600,000  yearly. 

This  sum,  as  an  average  annual  production  spread  over  so  long  a  period,  does  not 
appear  to  justify  the  calculations  that  havq  been  made  relative  to  the  metallic  produc- 
ti<m  of  Mexico.  Still,  in  fairness  to  the  wealth  of  th  t  nation,  we  must  remember  that 
for  nearly  forty  jears  the  country  has  been  constantly  vexed  by  revolutions,  and  that 
prior  to  the  original  outbreak,  neither  the  population  nor  Uie  mining  machinery  of 
Mexico  was  of  such  a  character  as  to  insure  the  most  copious  returns  from  the  veins. 

Recent  mining  retnms  seem  to  ctmfirm  this  view.  An  official  table  of  gold  and  sU- 
▼er  coined  in  the  eight  mints  of  Mexico  from  the  l^t  Jan.  1844  to  the  Ist  Jan.  1845, 
shows  that  in  that  time  $667,406  were  i.^sued  in  gold,  and  $18,065,454  in  Mlvcr;  or 
^13,732,861  in  all  At  that  date  it  was  said  that  more  enen^y  was  about  to  l)e  infused 
into  mining  throughout  the  republic,  and  that  the  veins  promised  a  corresponding 
yield. 

We  are  glad  to  say  that  this  prophecy  has  been  verified,  and  that  it  is  likely  Mex- 
ico will  wMNi  contribute  a  largely  increased  supply  of  silver  for  the  world's  commerce 
and  circulation. 

la  February,  1850,  an  official  report  was  made  to  the  Mexican  Chambers  by  which 
it  appears  that  in  eighteen  months,  between  the  1st  January,  1848,  and  the  80th  June, 

1849,  the  coinage  at  all  the  Mexican  mints,  exclusive  of  Hermosillo,  amounted  to 
11,351,416  in  gold,  and  to  $27,003,939  in  silver:  total,  828,356,405. 

To  this  increased  emission  since  1844,  the  author  of  the  ''Cuadra  Sinoptico"  of 
Mexioo,  in  1850,  estimates  that  we  should  add  $10,000,000,  as  having  left  the  country 
in  the  same  eighteen  months,  in  bullion.  This  would  raise  the  entire  yield  of  the . 
minea,  during  that  time,  to  $38,366,406;  but  as  it  is  likely  that  much  of  the  coinage 
was  only  a  reissue  of  old  money,  and  that  the  whole  of  the  $10,000,000  exported  m 
bullioo  was  not  freely  taken  from  tlie  mines  during  the  same  period,  we  thiiix  it  quite 
likely  that  the  tme  increase  may  be  placed  at  $6,000,000  annually,  or  $20,000,000,  in 

1850,  instead  of  14,000,000,  as  in  1844. 

Theae  results  are  very  encouraging  to  all  engaged  in  Mexican  mining.  We  have 
lung  believed  that  the  ores  of  the  republic  were  inexhaustible,  and  that  nothing  was 
required  to  give  Mexico  her  just  supremacy  in  the  control  of  silver,  but  an  industrious 
population,  that  would  not  he  content  to  live  on  bananas  and  revolution. 

<(  MONET  OF  PAPER.*' 

A  maricet  was  built  in  Guernsey  without  money.  The  governor  issued  4,000  mar- 
ket notes,  and  wiUi  these  paid  the  workmen  who  built  it  These  notes  cirrulated 
through  the  island,  until  the  market  was  built  and  occupied ;  and  when  the  rents  came 
in,  these  notes  were  received  in  payment  of  the  rents,  and  were  canceled.  Li  the 
coarse  of  a  few  years,  the  notes  bemg  all  paid  in,  were  publicly  burnt  in  the  market 
place.  The  Water  Works,  Upper  Canada,  were  constructed  by  the  same  issue. — If. 
DnneatCt  Lecture  on  Currency. 

I  coDsider  the  principle  carried  out  in  the  above  example  so  important,  that  none  of 
the  mere  political  questions  of  the  day  can  bear  comparison  with  it,  and  so  pUin  that 
the  simplest  understanding  can  grasp  it  I  doubt  not  that  all  who  have  money  to 
lend,  and  who  want  4  or  5  per  cent  for  their  money,  will  decry  a  system  which  will 
fiad  the  money  for  labor,  whenever  labor  can  be  found  for  money,  and  this  witliout 
interest;  bnt  I  am  sure  that  all  honest  men,  who  wish  well  to  workingmen^and  espe- 
cially that  all  workingmen,  will  hail  a  system  which  would  give  them  constant  em- 
ployment as  long  as  public  works  are  wanted ;  and  this  without  being  subject  to  the 
lumeceiiary  claim  of  the  usurer  and  the  money  lender. — /.  Harvi§, 

VOL.  XXIX.— xo.  I.  7 
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THE  COUVIGE  Iff  EffGLAND  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Ad  article  in  ibe  London  Economist  gives  a  detailed  statement  of  the  coinage  of 
gold  and  silver  eoin  in  Great  Britain  for  the  past  five  years^  and  in  comparinK  it  ivitb 
the  coinage  by  the  United  States'  mint  and  its  branches,  we  are  surprised  to  find  thai 
in  that  time  (nve  years)  our  coinage  far  exceeds  that  of  Great  Britam. 

The  amount  coined  in  England  since  1848  is  as  follows : — 

Gold  coined.  Silver  coiaed. 

1848 £2,461,999  £86,442 

1849 2,177,966  119,692 

1850 1,491,886  126,096 

1861 4,400,41 1  87,868 

1862   8,745,270  189,696 

Thb  gives  a  total  of  £19,264,487  of  gold,  and  £661,694  of  silver,  which,  added  to 
£12,808,  the  amount  of  copper  coined,  makes  a  total  of  £19,888,876.  The  coinage  of 
gold  in  1862,  it  will  be  seen,  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  four  previous  years. 

By  reducing  the  above  amounts  from  pounds  to  dollars,  at  the  rate  of  $4  ^4  to  the 
pound  sterling,  and  comparing  it  with  tne  comage  in  the  United  States,  we  have  the 
following  results  for  the  last  five  years : — 

Great  Britain.  United  States.  £xceM  in  U.  8. 

Gold 198,240,049  ^164,226,698  $70,988,644 

Silver 2,718,116  7,794,907  6,076,792 

Copper 69,671  800,874  241,803 

196,017,786  $172,822,474  $76,804,789 

By  the  above  it  appears  that  the  excess  of  the  coinage  in  this  country  for  the  five 
years  was  $76,804,789.  In  the  year  1862,  the  coinage  of  gold  in  Great  Britain  was 
$42,812,687.  In  the  United  Stotes,  $68,747,187.  Excess  in  favor  of  the  United 
States,  $14,664,800. 

SPECIE  AND  BULLION  15  THE  BANK  OF  ENGLAND. 

We  publish  below  a  table  which  shows  at  a  glance  the  increase  of  gold  and  the  de- 
crease of  silver,  from  1847  to  1868,  in  the  vaults  of  the  Bank  of  England.  This  taUe 
baa  been  published  officially,  with  the  signature  of  the  chief  cashier : — 

A  RETUaif  8H0WINQ  THE  AXOVltT  AND  VALUX  OF  SPXCIB  AND  BUUJON  IN  TBI  BANK  OF 
BNGLAND  ON  THB  FIRST  OF  JANUABT,  1847,  1848,  1849,  1860,  1861,  1862,  AND 
1868,  DISnNGUISHINQ  GOLD  FROM  8ILVXR,  SPXCIB  .FROM  BULLION  AND  FOBXION  FBOM 
BRITISH   OOIN. 

GOLD.  8ILVXR. 

/  *  — \  t  "*  — \ 

Coin.  Coin.  Coin.  Coin. 

Ballion.       Foreign.  Britlsli.  Bullion.       Foreign.       BriUah.  Total. 

£££££££ 

1847  4,081,404     8,081,971     6,170,014      1,986,886     682.666     198,698     14,961,672 

1848  1,177,669     8,607,602     6,081,100        944,842    402,717     190,920     12,404,260 

1849  8,261,110     8,162,806     7,698,944         149,144     868,764     888,882     14,964,649 

1860  8,867,498  8,818,428  8,687,660  77,744  199,888  474,882  17,020,480 

1861  4,699,108  8,666,810  6,187,960  26,626  26,042  826,674  14,880,118 

1862  6,608,772  6,772,486  6,997,487  4,626  28,760  260,622  17,667,641 
1868  10,827,486  6,609,204  8,128,948          19,164  47,926  20^27,662 


EARLY  CURRENGT  IN  NEW  ENGLAND. 


Such  coin  as  the  emigrants  to  New  England  brought  with  them  qoicklv  went  back 
again  in  payment  for  imported  goods ;  but  so  long  as  the  emigration  was  kept  up,  the 
iDCODvenience  was  little  felt  ^e  sudden  stop  put  to  immigration,  occaaioDed  by  the 
political  changes  in  England,  caused  a  great  fall  of  prices,  and  a  corresponding  diffi^ 
cidty  in  paying  debts.  Taxes  had  all  alone  been  paid  in  grain  and  cattle,  at  rate» 
gi?«Q  by  the  General  Court;  and  grain,  at  different  prices  for  the  different  8ort%  WBm 
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now  made  a  legal  tender  far  the  payment  of  all  new  debts.  To  prerent  sacrifices  of 
property  in  cases  of  inability  to  pay,  com,  cattle,  and  other  personal  goods,— or,  in 
defect  of  such  goods,  the  house  and  lands  of  the  debtor,  when  taken  in  execution, — 
were  to  be  delivered  orer  to  the  creditors,  at  such  Talne  as  they  might  be  appraisetl 
at  by  **  three  understanding  and  indifferent  men,**  one  choeen  by  the  creditor,  another 
by  the  debtor,  and  a  third  oy  the  marshal.  Beaver  skins  were  also  paid  and  reoeived 
as  mooey ;  and  from  their  value  as  a  remittance,  they  held  the  next  place  to  coin. 
Musket-balls,  at  a  farthing  each,  were  at  one  time  a  Ic^  tender  to  the  amount  of  a 
shilling.  A  more  available  currency  was  found  in  the  wampum  of  peace — cylindrical 
beads,  half  an  inch  long,  of  two  colors,  white  and  bluish  black,  made  by  the  Indian^ 
from  parts  of  certain  sea-shells.  The  people  of  Plymouth  first  learned  the  use  and 
value  of  thb  article  from  the  Dstch  of  Manhattan,  and  they  soon  found  it  very  profit- 
able in  trade  with  the  Eastern  Indians — the  shells  of  which  it  was  made  not  being 
common  north  of  Cape  Cod.  Presently  it  came  to  be  employed  as  a  circulating  me- 
dium, first  in  the  Inaian  traffic,  and  then  among  the  colonists  generally.  Throe  of  the 
black  beads,  or  six  of  the  white,  passed  for  a  penny.  For  convenience  of  reckoning, 
they  were  strung  in  known  parcels — a  penny,  threepence,  a  shilling,  and  five  shilling!» 
in  white :  twopence,  sixpence,  two-and-sixpence,  and  ten  shillings  in  black.  A  fathom 
of  white  was  worth  ten  shillings,  or  two  dollars  and  a  half;  a  fathom  of  black,  twice 
as  much ;  bat  as  the  quantity  in  circulation  increased,  the  value  presently  depreciated, 
and  the  number  of  beads  to  the  penny  was  Augmented.^ Hildreth't  Hutory. 

TAXES  Off  CERTAIN  BANKS  IN  PENNSYLVANIA. 

An  act  passed  at  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  and  approved 
by  the  Qovernor  April  Cth,  1868,  provider  **  that  t>uch  of  the  banking  and  Savin^t  In- 
stitutions of  this  Commonwealth  as  were  chartered  or  re  chartered  prior  to  April,  18&0, 
shall  be  subjected  to  such  local  taxes  only  as  are  now  by  law  levied  and  assessed  upon 
the  Banking  and  Savings  Institutions  re-chartered  in  1850.  Provided,  that  the  amount 
of  taxes  which  the  said  Institutions  are  now  by  law  required  to  pay  unto  the  State 
Treasury,  shall  in  no  manner  be  lessened  or  affected  by  the  operation  of  this  Section.** 

The  act  of  1860,  referred  to  above,  provides  that  the  capital  stock  of  all  banks  shall 
not  be  subject  to  taxation  for  any*  other  than  "State  purposes,  consequently  nil  bank 
stock  is  exempt  from  taxation  for  county,  road,  borough,  or  school  purposes.  For  State 
porpoeea  the  oanks  are  liable  to  pay  4^  mills  on  each  dollar  of  their  capital  stock ;  and. 
on  their  dividends, 

8  per  cent  for  6  per  cent  dividends, 

Q  41  fT  M  U 

10  "  8        "  " 

12  **  9         **  ** 

13  ••        10        **  "    Ac. 

These  taxes  are  paid  by  the  cashier  of  the  bank,  and  are  not  assessed  to  the  indiVitt- 
oal  stockholders. 

TRANSFERS  OF  PUBUC  MONEYS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Tbe  following  remarks  of  the  St.  Louis  Republican  of  May  6, 1868,  confirm  the  ap- 
preheoaioos  which  have  been  expressed  in  the  cities  on  the  Atlantic  border  of  the  in- 
cooveniences  to  the  Treasury,  as  well  as  to  the  public^  which  may  be  expected  to 
•ttaod  the  lata  diange  in  the  mode  of  transferring  the  public  money  tO' points  where 
it  IB  needed  for  the  purposes  of  the  Qovemment 

VBX  KXW  TEXASUaV  OaDXE. 

Under  the  new  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  the  use  of  *'  transfer  drafts  **  is  dispensed 
with  altogether.  If  the  Government  have  $1,000,000  in  New  York  which  they  desire 
to  place  in  New  Orleans,  there  b  no  other  way  now  than  to  transfer  the  specie  to  that 
point  This  is  the  law;  and  Mr.  Guthrie  chooses  to  interpret  it  to  the  letter.  TIiim, 
the  Sub-Treasurer  in  this  city ,  yesterday  received  $499,000  in  gold  and  $1,000  in  silvt  r 
from  New  York,  by  Adams  <k  Ca's  Express,  and  in  a  little  while  it  will  be  carted  off 
io  some  other  directioo.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  will  find  this  a  troub]«m^a 
httfiMM  before  h^  i*  dene^witb>iiriuul  tf  ha  iboold  meet  with  one  or  two  losses  b«frill 
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he  glad  to  give  it  up.  It  is  a  verj  illiberal  coustructioD  that  requires  the  execatioo  of 
the  law  in  this  way ;  and  if  the  Secretary  intends  to  pursue  this  course  of  coostructioo, 
he  will  find  in  all  the  disbursing  officers  of  the  Ooremment  fit  subjects  for  his  dis* 

Eleasure  and  the  execution  of  the  law.    It  is  notorious  that  they  are  not  permitted  by 
iw  to  keep  their  funds  in  any  bank  or  banking-house,  but  they  are  in  the  coostant, 
universal  habit  of  doing  it    What  will  Mr.  Guthrie  do  in  such  case  ? 

CIRCULATION  OF  MONEY  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  Railroad  Record  says  that  it  has  materiab  to  ascertain  very  nearly  the  propor- 
tion of  money  to  people  in  the  United  States,  at  different  periods  daring  tlib  last  half 
century,  and  from  these  materials  it  makes  up  the  following  table : — 

Years.  Aetlre  drcalaUoD.  PopakUion.  AmH  per  head. 

I81I $43,000,000  7,600,000                 $6  00 

1816 96,000.000  8,600.000                 11  00      • 

1880 70,000.000  12,866,920                   6  60 

1886 148,000,000  16,866,900                 11  00 

1863 295,467,267  26,000,000                 12  00 

Small  gold  coin  is  selling  in  New  York  for  one  half  per  cent  premium.  Tbere  is 
such  a  demand  for  the  gold  dollar  that  the  mint  fails  to  supply  it.  Its  energies  are 
directed  toward  meeting  the  demands  of  large  depositors,  to  whom  it  can  return  $20 
pieces,  quicker  than  it  can  return  any  other  coin. 


COMMERCIAL  STATISTICS. 

COMMERCE   AND   NAVIGATION  OF  THE   UNITED   KINGDOM 

Foa  THE  Tiaaa  ending  januabt  6,  1862  and  1863. 

We  are  indebted  to  a  correspondent  for  the  official  accounts  relating  to  tbe  trade 

and  navigation  of  Great  Britain  for  the  12  months  ended  January,  1853,  from  which 

we  compile  the  following  tables.    In  a  future  number  of  the  MerchanU*  Maganiu 

we  shall  give  the  export  trade  and  navigation  tables. 

IMPORTS   INTO    THE    UNITED    KINGDOM. 

▲N  ACCOUNT  OF  THK  IMPOBTS  OF  THE  PEINCIPAL  AETICLES  OF  FOREIGN  AND  COLONIAL 
MERCHANDISE  IN  THE  TW^BLTE  MONTHS  ENDED  6TU  JANUARY,  1863,  COMPAUCD  WITH 
THE   IMPORTS   IN   THE   CORRESPONDING    PERIOD   OF    1862. 

Animals,  Living,  viz :  i8§S.  18U. 

Oxen  and  bulls No.  87,624  40,648 

Cows   24,026  26,048 

Calves 24,870  27,488 

Sheep 192,686  218,138 

Lambs 9,274  1 2,84S 

Swine  and  hogs 16,699  10,524 

Ashes,  Pearl  and  Pot cwts.  199,911  161,944 

Barilla  and  AlkaU tons  2,292  1,934 

Bark  for  tanners',  t&c,  use cwts.  460,895  408,980 

Bones  of  animals,  <bc tons  81,966  48,886 

Brimstone cwts.  769,133  758,718 

Caoutchouc 16,269  19,607 

Clocks £  79,860  89,897 

Cocoa lbs.  6,778,960  6,268,626 

♦Coffee,  total  of 53,110,660      64,877,254 

*  Cktfbe,  of  whatever  growth,  havini;,  since  15lh  April,  1851,  been  chargeable  with  the  Mune  rata 
ofdutyt  the  disUnctlon  between  the  Prodaoe  of  British  Possessions  and  Foreign  Prodaea  baa,  by  a 
-  '  "  —  consequence,  ceased  in  tbe  entries  at  the  Costom^ioase.    in  aeeoanta  rendend  for  itm 


fttlMti  tbarafore,  that  distinction  can  only  be  approximately  indicated  by  showliv,  mder  ■iiisrsla 
laaBttttes  imported  from  British  and  Foreign  Territories  respectively.  """" 


beads,  tbe  qi 


# 


Commereial  Slatitliei. 

Wheil qra.  8,818.009 

Btrtey ^ a»jse4 

0«i» i,ies,es» 

Bja 84,908 

Pbm 99,899 

Beuii 8!8,aM 

Indiu)  com,  or  m«iia l,B07,fl3A 

Bnckvhe&t 1 ,417 

Beer  or  Bigg -.   1,939 

M«lt IB 

Wheatmeal  or  Anar cwla.  6,SI4,4U 

Bnrlej  meal S4 

Oatmeal ^ i^ib 

Ere  meal 8,4  93 

Fe*  meal £9S 

Baao  mnl 

Indian  ci>ni  meal 9,001 

Buckwheat  meiil 48 

CoRoa  UA!iiiF*ni-E[a.  Dot  made  up: 

'-"^f^^  i  •.::::::;;;;:;;:;::;;''ri  fKt 

Otlwr  artii^let.               847,4fiB 

Cottm  mnnurikcturea.vholly  or  io  part  made  up 43,114 

n^,„„„   1 lb«.  999,789 

<^^'"3-^  \ £  108^88 

Dt^  and  Drcua  Btsfn,  rii ; 

Cochineal cwtk  !3,!4S 

lodigo 89,044 

I^cdye 17,987 

Ix«wood tona  (1I,!40 

liad<ler cwt*.  02,92e 

Madder  root 202,091 

Shumac           toDi  I2,02B 

Tern  Japaoiu 1,783 

Ootdi 9,4SS 

VkloDUi 10,689 

Embroideij  aDd  Medlework £  103,977 

FUut , cwta.  1,194,184 

fKtmi,*ii: 

Cairaota ,...,..  721,119 

Figi , 88,189 

( bojea  461,247 

IjemoM  Bod  ravnge*  J , Nin  78,864 

( *  4,397 

Raiaiiu cwU  SSl.Sie 

Oaaao tons  243,014 

BMnp,  (dreued) cvta,  8,076 

Bcmp,  jundcsMed,)  Tow,  Jute,  4b. 1,293,412 

Htnn,  tiotaiuicd,  ¥is: 

Dry 187,091 

Wet 486,078 

Hiile-,  fi^.i  .-I  t.o.i  ...-.Mrried.  (except  Euwiahidei)  lb*.  2,276,107 

La^.'i'                 !                 orpiUow £  88.001 

LeatiO!.  boota.  ihoea, and  calathea,  viz; 

Wotnen'i  boota  and  ealubee pain  19,928 

Waneo'i  ihoea  with  cork  or  double  solee,  ^ B,4I8 

WeBMo'B  ibMa  ol  aillc,  aatio,  or  laalker 107,679 

Uen'a  boots  and  aboe* S8,S73 

Children's  boots  and  iboee l^iS 

Boot  foxiti 689,187 

OlovM 1,803,071 

M(tflMtlwri»tpftrtIcalaTlyeDnmaratn]..£  8,440 


3,008,898 
828,737 
996,480 

10,028 

107,017 

871,260 

1,479,891 

8,080 
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810,144 
147.088 
837,921 

26,160 
709,601 

7*^11 

22,B88 
83,080 
17,61! 
19,869 
84,88* 
179,818 
9,708 
8,244 
2,888 
13,870 
74.409 
1,402,187 

S48.8S! 

87,417 

407,481 

78.070 

8,184 

848.686 

129,889 

6,938 

1,070,008 

101,787 


90,199 

80,297 

1,998 

678,8«8 

S,6fipU 
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LiK>;t  MxKur AcniaiB : 

Laviu,  nut  French ; '  "^ 

C«mbric«  »nd  French  lawoa     pieces 

Dunaeks  and  dmmiMli  diaper ea.  J'd*. 

Plain  lineo  A  diaper.  <ii  maaulactutes  uneauioeraled. .  .£ 
Bails,  and  articles  wholly  or  in  part  made  up 


Cop[ier  are  and  regului 

Copper  unwTDuglil  and  part  wroui;ht. . 
Iron,  in  ban,  uawrought    


Lead,  [Hg  and  sheet 

Speller 

Tin,  in  block^  ingot*,  bars,  or  slab*  . . 


TruD,  blubber,  aod  spermaceti  ■ . 

Palm 

Cocoannt 

OUtb ; 

Oil  teed  cabet 


Beef,  salted,  not  corned 

BeeT,  fresh,  or  slighttj  Ndt«d 

Pork,  salted 

I'ork.tresh 

Fuultrjr,  alive  or  dead £ 

Butter cwts. 

Cheese 


..Iba. 


Rie«lDlbe  husk qrs. 

Saltpeter  and  cubic  niter cwte. 

Sup*,  via: 

Clowr 

Flaxseed  aodiiuseed qra. 

Rape 

Tares 

Raw.. lbs. 

Waste,  koubs  and  busks 


Silk  UANnvAcruBm  oi  EuaorE,  tIi: 

Silk  or  salin,  broad  stuSi 

Kik  or  satin,  ribbons 

Oauie  or  crape,  broad  stuff* 

Qaiue  or  empe,  ribbons 

6au«e  ribboDs 

VeWeVyia: 

Broad  ttuffi 

AibboD.1  or  velvet,  or  «]k  embossed  with  velvet  . 

Plutb  for  making  Lata 

Silk  MA>iuFAaTi;a£a  or  Ikdu,  via: 

!•  •ad  other  silk  luudkerchieh pi 


..lbs. 


18)1. 

mi 

2.88e 

i,;!i 

e«,oi3 

S4.su 

8.198 

13.144 

2S,fl01 

34,U& 

10.307 

11,771 

21.645 

4I,(»0 

43,136 

4t,t4S 

100,874 

103,6S7 

40,379 

88.301 

1,085 

14.691 

1S.400 

82.988 

18,457 

11,I10S 

8,898 

56.076 

53.616 

iiB,on 

206.780 

686.7^1 

778,668 

181,966 

78,8-18 

■110.796 

122,656 

J.(»8 

164.747 

96.378 

63 

3l.n!3 

3t.lS0 

858,718 

986,113 

338,669 

U  6,536,346 

108,800,»«* 

10,164 

130,409 

68,840 

27,370 

1,118.186 

744,847 

81,481 

18,964 

465,007 

661,187 

144,667 

121,783 

080.471 

796,561 

8«,S94 

19,031 

16,789 

4,C08,3S« 

6,831,661 

14,078 

411.686 

436,915 

188,087 

177,885 

160,880 

181.454 

6,821 

6,953 

39,019 

!6,6»5 

810 

8,8*5 

a7,i<4 

IMM 

39,198 

8».«60 

141,319 

186,863 

444,781  ilQfiii 
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Spices,  tU  : 

Cassia  Lignea. Iba 

CinoamoD 

GloTes 

Mace , 

Nutmegs •.*..... 

Pepper 

Pimento cwta. 

Srx arrs,  viz : 

Bum proof  gallons 

Brandy 

Qeneva 

Sugar,  unrefiDed,  viz : 

Of  the  British  Possessions  in  America : — 

Equal  to  white  clayed cwt& 

Not  ecjual  to  white  clayed 

Of  Mauritius: — 

Equal  to  white  clayed ; 

Not  equal  to  white  clayed 

Of  British  Possessions  in  the  East  Indies  : — 

Equal  to  white  clayed. 

Not  equal  to  white  clayed 

Not  equal  to  brown  clayed 

Foreign : — 

Equal  to  white  clayed 

Not  equal  to  white  clayed ^ 

Not  equal  to  brown  clayed .' 

SuoAK,  refined,  and  candy: 

Of  British  Possessions 

Foreign 

Sugar«  molasses 

Tallo  w 

Tar .lasts 

Tea lbs. 

TiMBBR  AMD  WooD,  sawn  or  split,  viz: 

Of  Briti:)h  Possessions loads 

Foreign 

Staves #. 

Not  sawn  or  split : — 

Of  British  Possessions 

Foreign 

ToBACoo,  tIz  : 

Unmanufactured lbs. 

Manufactured,  and  snuff 

Turpentine,  common cwts. 

Watches £ 

'Whale  fins cwts. 

WiHE,  viz : 

Cape galloBS 

French . . . .- 

Oansry 

Fayal 

Madeira 

Portujgal -. 

Biienish. 

Spanish. 

Other  sorts 

Wool,  OorroN;  from 

United  States  of  America cwts. 

Brazil 

Egypt 

British  India 

Other  parts 


I8tl 

isn. 

267,462 

496.888 

680,826 

541,888 

26S,4S8 

818.949 

74,864 

61,660 

358,820 

857,989 

8,996,296 

6,641,699 

14,889 

22,708 

4,746,244 

5,490.272 

2^80,967 

8,959,456 

158,679 

184,560 

8,846 

10,987 

8,062/)14 

8,891,617 

87 

978 

999,999 

1,121,162 

28,236 

68,260 

1,647,518 

1,285,658 

81 

226 

89,198 

92,919 

2,009,516 

907.707 

197,595 

81,187 

81,490 

4,406 

417,051 

299,648 

791,788 

548,628 

1,221,066 

1,049,27IJ 

15,780 

12,891 

71,466,421 

66,861,020 

611,414 

572,401 

498,294 

550,884 

92»555 

86,799 

656,157 

684,260 

445,912 

841,619 

81,049,654 

88,206,686 

2,881,862 

2,980,Mt 

484,794 

481,616 

104,286 

147,012 

7,778 

8,099 

407,162 

126,486 

764,985 

575,204 

87,069 

46 

141,460 

I  7,886,054  H 

.  2,120,789 

70.869 

8,181,170 

[   489,109 

5,827,096 

6,822,268 

172,669 

286.669 

181,892 

409,189 

1,094,884 

767,872 

26,278 

6S,46i 
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Sheep  and  lambs';  from 

British  Possessions  out  of  Europe lbs.     62,181,269  47,100,215 

Other  parte 29,117.604  f8,901,78» 

Alpaca  and  the  Llama  Tribe 2,018,202  2,068,694 

WooLKf  Manufactures  : — 

Manufactures  not  made  up £          698.622  654.860 

Articles  or  manufactures  of  wool  wholly  or  part  made  up          1 18,041  64,802 

TRAILS  BETWEEN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  CHINA. 

We  give  tables  of  the  leading  articles  of  import  and  export  between  the  countries 
during  twenty-one  years,  from  official  returns. 

A  8TATKMXKT  EXHIBITING  THE  VALUE  OF  ARTICLES  OF  DOMESTIC  PRODUCE  AND  MANUFAC- 
TURES EXPORTED  TO  CHINA  ANNUALLY,  FROM  1881  TO  1861,  INOLUSIYB,  TEARS  RNDINO 
BEFTXMBKR  SOtH. 

Skins  Cottons,        Beef,       BisoaR, 

Sperms.                        and         Tobacco      domesilc  pork,bscoR  &shlp  Total 

candles.    Ginseng.       furs.        nannrac     manafac    asd  lard,     bread.  value. 

1881 $2,108  $116,928  $42,896     $7,764       $49,266     $8,248    $1,198  $244,790 

1882 612       99.803  129,670       1,380         88,492       1.186         848  886,162 

1838..^.     1,444     182,487  109.695       4,161        216,496         498         248  687,774 

1884 666       68,471       8,888       1,252       162,497       9,448       1,266  266,766 

3836 1,428       88,369     49,964       1,631        172,797     10,446       2,847  836,868 

1886 280     246,401     84,888         659         86,746         962       1,864  841.686 

1887....        676     108,648         661          686       208,766         678           73  818.978 

1888....        808       86,902     87,8Q4       2.482       682,097     17,064         87»  666,681 

1889   ...     1,629     118,904     16,794       8,991       262,886       1,028       1,816  430,464 

1840 3,270       17,169        2,686       876,473     26,476       7,889  469,186 

1841 2,137     486,766       2,868       1,626       188,019       9,846       1,719  716,822 

1842 1,768       63,602     18,000       2,618       866,726       1,789       6,429  787,60ft 

1848....    9,306     187,480    41,042       6,469     1,068,286     20,816     10,878  1,766,808 

1844 5,684       98,446     68,241     14.357       650,931     48,647     82,798  1,110,028 

1846....        692     177,146       9,610     18,859     1,496,470     81,966     14,260  2,079,841 

1846 414     237,662     42,667       1,649       813,606     11,860       6,914  1,178,188 

1847 6,178       64,460    14,886       9,727     1,419,909       8,864     12,661  1.708,616 

1848 8.290     162,647       6,300       2,921     1,691,988     28,914     44,008  2,068,626 

1849....     1,378     182,966      8,445       2,111     1,496,288     26,827     17,662  1,460,946 

I860....     2,128     122,916        ....          844     1,203,997     28,628     27,682  1,486,961 

1841....     7,619     100,649       9,600       3,291     1,894,418     18,638     16,286  2,166,945 

1  fUaSMSNT  EXHIBrnNQ  THE  VALVE  OF  IMPORTS    FROM   CHINA  ANNUALLY,  FROM    1881 

TO    1851,  INCLUSIVE. 

Oottona.         Bilks.     Chinaware.  Raw  Bilk.        Teas.          Sugar.      Cassia.  Tot.  value, 

lail.. 87,214     1,806,822       6,276       76,141     1,416,046     16,874     21,628  8,088,206 

iaS2.. 96,407     2,027,608     16,642       43,670     2,788,488     16,022     89,986  6,844,907 

1883.. 89,089     1,268,082     14,849    123,982     6,484,608     14,799     92,609  7,641,670 

1884.. 66,766     1,010,068     18,799       78,706     6,211,028     46,142  104,800  7,892,821 

1886..  6,438       927,017     17,078         3,660     4,517,776     29,841     77,261  6,987,187 

1886.. 28,860    1,297,770     26,616         8,753     6,331.486  121,881     89,210  7,824,816 

1887.. 87,227     2,104,981     28,429       98,534     6,893,202  120,837     88,202  8,966,887 

1888.. 27,049       966,572       9,723       1^,702     8,494,363     20,346     86,682  4,764,586 

1889..  2,379       978,183       4,238                6     2,413,283          103     81,667  8,678,609 

1840..  2,868       779,629       8,993     141,818     5,414,548     10,888     49,028  6,640,82» 

1841..      272       286,662       1,460     165,780     8,343,359       6,632     46,745  3,985,888 

1842..        63       869,718       8,230         8,847     4,367,101      80,078  4,934,645 

1848 79.079       9,919        3,776^464      63,862  4^885^66 

1844 862,926     22,036       1,4,400    4,075^191      80,182  4,981,654 

1846 699,132      6,730,101     25,079     81,628  7,285,914 

1846..       ...        871,202     26,668      43,173     6,022,600      91,766  6,593,881 

1847 917,127     23.821       66,630    3,277,448      67,844  6,688,343 

1848 1,276,766     82,320       93,287     6,217,111     20,920     79,686  8,083,496 

1849 901,662     82,627     104,861     4,071,789     29,824     73,607  5,613,735 

1850 1,244,799     21,188     198,649    4,686,720    27,023  101,618  6,693,468 

1851 1,626,049    17.841    818,104    4,688,629      .....     96,716  7,065»144 
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]p  addition  to  the  domeatio  articles  exported  thither,  there  were  anDuallj  coDsider- 
able  amoDDtB  of  specie  remitted,  roostlj  Spanish  silver,  which  came  mider  the  head  of 
''  Foreign  Merchandise."    The  aggregate  exports  and  imports  were  annaallj  thus : — 

A  STATXXKVT  XXHIBniXQ    A  VIEW  OF  THE   DIRXOT  TBADB  BETWEEN    THE  UNITED  STATES 

a:«D  china,  ANNUALLY,  FROM  1881  TO  1851. 


Value  of  Export!  to 

Domeatie  Foreign  Mer* 

Tear  ending  SOth  SeptV.  Prodace,  Jte.  chandiae,  Slc 

1831 $244,790  $1,046,046 

1832 836,162  924^60 

1833 637,774  896,986 

1884 266,766  764,727 

1836 886,868  1,682,712 

1836 841,668  862,701 

1837 818,973  311,618 

1838 666,581  861,021 

1839 430,464  1,108,187 

1840 469,186  640,780 

1841 716,822  486,494 

1842 787,609  706,888 

1848 1,766,393  663,666 

1844 ; 1,110,828  646,918 

1846 2,070,341  196,664 

1846 1,178,188  163,663 

1847 1,708,616  124,766 

1848 2,063,626  126,388 

1849 1,460,946  122,279 

1850 1,486,961  119,266 

1851 2,165,946  829,313 


Cblna. 


TotaL 
11.200,836 
1,680,622 
1,438,769 
1,010,488 
1,868,680 
1,194,264 
600,691 
1,516.602 
1,683,601 
1,009,966 
1,200,816 
1,444,397 
2,418,956 
1,766,941 
2,275.991 
1,331,741 
1.887,884 
2,190,013 
1.588,224 
1,605,217 
2,485,257 


Value  of 
importa. 

$8,083,205 

6.344,907 

7,641,570 

7,892,827 

5.987,187 

7,324,816 

8,965,887 

4,764,586 

8,678,509 

6,640,829 

3.985,388 

4.934,645 

4,385,566 

4,981,254 

7,286,914 

6,598,881 

5,583,348 

6,073,496 

5,614,785 

6,598,462 

7,065,144 


EXPORT  OF  T£A  FROM  CHINA  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

KXrOBT  OF  TEAS  FROM  CHINA  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

18S1. 

Black.  Green, 

ponnda.  pounds. 

Shanghai 4,070,797  7,656,81 5 

CantoD 10,172,700  6,706,900 

Total 14,242,997  14,263,715 

im. 

Black.  Green, 

pounds.  pounda. 

Shangfaat 8,808,848  14,804,278 

CantOD 9,961,400  7,764,800 

Total 18,270,248  22,068,578 

The  aggregates  for  a  series  of  years  run  as  follows : — 

KXrOBTS  OW  TEA  FBOX  CHIKA  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Black.  Green. 

pounds.  pounda. 

1844 4,125,627  10,131,887 

1845 6,960,469  18,812,099 

1846 4,264,166  14,236,082 

1847 4,498,798  14,888,988 

1848 8,998,618  15,840,565 

1849 4,876,664  18,884,468 

1860 7,861,400  14,886.400 

1861 14,242,997  14,268,715 

1862 18,270,248  28,068,678 


Total. 

pounds. 
11,627,612 
16,879,600 

28  608»'n9 


Total, 
povada. 

17,618,121 

17,726.tOO 

86,888,821 


Total, 
pounda. 
14,257,864 
20,762,568 
18,602,284 
18,887,786 
19,889,088 
18,710,017 
21,747,800 
28,506,719 
86,888,791 
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TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  WITH  MEIIOO. 

The  newly-appointed  mini&rter  to  Mexico,  Hon.  Mr.  Gadaden,  has  written  a  prifate 
letter  upon  the  subject  of  his  mission,  which  has  found  its  way  into  tfaa  newapapen, 
and  of  which  the  following  is  an  extract: — 

"  I  desire/'  he  says,  "  to  understand  thoroughly  our  commercial  relations  with  that 
country,  and  to  see  to  what  extent  they  may  be  encouraged  and  extended  adyantage* 
ously  to  us,  under  the  broad  banner  of  free  and  unrestricted  trade. 

**  Free  and  uninterrupted  intercourse,  eommercially  and  socially ^  with  Mexico,  will 
accomplish  more  in  harmonizing  the  disturbing  disagreements  between  the  two  coon- 
tries  than  all  the  treaties  and  negotiatLns  which  diplomacy  may  accomplish." 

In  this  connection  the  Baltiipore  Aimrican,  in  an  article  written  apparently  to  ridi- 
cule the  idea  that  our  commercial  intercourse  with  Mexico  can  be  extended,  gives  the 
following  statistics  and  explanations  upon  the  subject : — 

"  The  following  table  will  show  at  a  fflance  the  condition  of  our  trade  for  twenty- 
two  years,  as  we  gather  it  from  the  official  report  of  our  treasury : — 

Imports  Exports 

from  Mexico.  to  Mexico. 

For  the  year  ending  80th  Sept,  1829 $5,026,761  $2,331,161 

1880   5,286,241  4,887.468 

"               "             •             1882 4,298,954  8,467,541 

"               "            •«             1883 5,452,818  6,408,091 

"              •*             "             1884 8,066,668  6,266,058 

-               "            "             1885 9,490,446  9,029,221 

*'               "            "             1886 6,616,819  6,041,686 

«               "             «             1837 5,654,002  8,880.828 

•'              "            «            1888....   8,127,158  2,787,862 

"               "             "             1839 8,600,707  2,164,097 

1840 4,176,001  2.515,241 

•*               "            "             1841 8,484,957  2,086,620 

1842 1,996,694  1,584,288 

Iiast  quarter  of  1842,  and  1st  and 

2d  quarters  of                           1848 2,782,406  1,471,987 

For  year  ending  30th  June,        1844 2,387,621  1,794,888 

**.            "            "                   1845 1,702,986  1,162,8M 

"            "            "war  year  1846 1,836,621  1,581.180 

"            *•            "waryearl847 481.749  288,004 

"                   1848 1,581,247  4,054.462 

1849 2,216,719  2,090,868 

•*            »'            "                   1850 2,186,866  2,012,827 

••            "            "                   1851 1,804,779  1,581,788 

"  By  this  table,  covering  nearly  the  whole  period  of  our  intercourse  with  Mexico,  it 
will  be  seen  that,  from  having  a  trade  worth  in  exports  and  imports  about  nineteen 
miUioos  and  a  half,  in  1835,  it  is  now  reduced,  in  1853,  to  about  three  millions.  This 
is  a  sad  picture  to  contemplate,  and  can  only  be  resolved  upon  commercial  principles 
by  admitting  that  European  manufactures  and  producers  sell  their  merchandise  to  tiie 
MesicaQS  at  cheaper  rates  than  we  can  afford  to  fumbh  them.  The  soil  and  pAsto* 
rage  of  Mexico  yield  almost  all  the  supplies  for  food,  so  that  the  imports  are  chiefly 
confined  to  linens,  woolens,  cottons,  silks,  wines,  brandies,  ornamental  wares,  millioery, 
glass  and  iron  wares,  paper,  quicksilver,  cocoa,  oil,  wax,  and  salted  and  dried  fiw. 
The  latter  commodity  is  chiefly  furnished  from  this  country ;  but  all  the  finer  and 
coarser  fabrics  in  linen,  cotton,-  silk,  and  wool,  come  from  Europe.  Five-eighths  of  the 
linen  manufactures  come  from  Germany,  while  three-eighths  are  from  Irish,  Dutch, 
French,  and  North  American  looms.  Cotton  goods  are  imported  largely  from  England 
and  France.  The  importation  of  the  best  qualities  of  silks  reaches  yearly  a  millioa 
and  a  half,  and  is  supplied  by  France  and  Germany — three-fourths  of  the  trade  being 
appropriated  by  France.  Woolens  are  divided  between  France,  England  and  Ger- 
many ;  while  the  ornamental  wares,  millinery,  jewelry,  and  articles  of  personal  adorn* 
ment  or  fashionable  luxury,  come  almost  exclusively  from  France. 

**  In  casting  his  eye  over  this  summary  of  our  trade  with  Mexico,  we  suppose  that 
Mr.  Gadsden,  our  envov,  will  not  find  much  to  congratulate  the  United  States  upon 
in  regard  to  the  *  broad  banner  of  free  and  unrestricted  trade.'  He  will  probably  sec 
that  the  crushing  of  American  manufactures  by  Carolina  doctrines  has  prevented  oar 
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merchaDtt  from  competing  with  the  Britiah,  Qermans,  and  French,  in  the  Mf  xican 
market  He  will  learn  that  trade  and  sentiment  have  very  little  to  do  with  each 
other.  He  will  understand  that  neither  *  diplomacy'  nor  '  uninterrupted  intercourse, 
socially  and  commercially,  with  Mexico,*  will  harmonize  the  *  disturbing  disagreementa 
between  the  two  countries.*" 


STATISTICS  OF  BRITISH  TRADE. 

SHIPPING,  EXPORTS,  AND  EXVXNUK  OF  LEADING   POETS  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

The  subjoined  statement,  exhibiting  at  one  view  a  comparison  of  the  shipping,  ex- 
ports, and  revenue  collected  at  the  following  ports,  we  copy  from  the  Belfast  (Ireland) 
Mercantile  Journal: — 

STATISTICS  OF  TEADE. 

Shippings— Tons.  KxporU.  Rerenne. 

LondoD 8,289,000  £14.187,000  £11,286.000 

Liverpool 8,786,000  84.891,000  8.609,000 

Hull 886,000  10,366,000  868,000 

The  Clyde 486.000  4,160.000  1,086.000 

Newcastle * 1,165.000  920,000  627,000 

Southampton 299,000  1,869,000  91,000 

Bristol 217,000  862,000  1,101,000 

Belfast 684.000  8,000,000  887,000 

We  here  find  that  London,  with  600,000  tons  less  shipping,  and  £20,000,000  less 
exports  than  Liverpool,  yields  more  than  three  times  the  amomit  of  revenue ;  and  that 
Bristol,  with  one  fourth  of  the  shipping  and  one- thirtieth  part  of  the  exports  of  Hull, 
l^ves  three  times  the  amount  of  revenue.  It  appears  also,  that  althougn  the  value  of 
the  exports  from  Belfast  reaches  within  nearly  .six  millions  sterling  to  those  of  London, 
the  revenue  derived  from  her  port  is  nearly  eleven  millions  per  annum  less.  These 
fjiscrepancies  seem  to  f how,  that  the  onlv  just  way  to  classify  a  port  is  to  take  a  bal- 
ance of  all  the  circumstances  connected  with  it  The  Government  hare,  therefore, 
determined  upon  abolbhing  the  present  classification  of  ports,  and  to  deal  with  them 
according  to  their  merits,  based  upon  the  three  considerations,  shipping,  exports,  and 
revenue,  taken  as  a  whole,  and  to  frame  the  establishments  accordingly.  Should  this 
principle  be  carried  out,  Belfast  will  rank  as  the  third  or  fourth  commercial  port  in  the 
three  kingdoms. 


CUSTOMS  DUTIES  IN  ENGLAND. 

From  a  return  just  issued,  it  appears  that  the  number  of  articles,  constituting  .prin- 
cipftl  or  separate  heads,  that  paia  duties  of  customs,  and  the  number  of  entries  at  dif- 
ferent rates  in  1840  and  1862,  were  664  in  the  former  year,  and  280  in  the  latter.  In- 
clusive of  those  subordinate  to  the  principal  heads,  the  number  was  1,052  in  1840,  and 
466  in  1862.  The  gross  receipts  of  customs'  duties  on  imported  commodities  amounted 
io  1840  to  £28.466,117,  and  in  1862  to  £22.187.161 ;  and  the  net  produce  thereof 
waa  £28.162,197  in  1840,  and  £22,061,784  in  1862.  The  loss  to  the  revenue  of  cns- 
toais  resulting  from  the  alteration  of  duties  on  imported  commodities,  amounted  in 
1842  to  £1.226.876;  it  was  largest  in  184^,  when  it  rose  up  to  £8,487,227;  and  it 
was  lowest  in  1862,  being  confined  to  the  sum  of  £96,928.  The  grand  total  of  sudi 
loss,  in  eleven  yeara,  from  1842  to  1868,  amounted  to  £8,460,461. 


CONSUMPTION  OF  COTTON  IN  THE  WORLD. 

It  appears,  from  Messrs.  Da  Fay  A  Co.'s  Trade  Circular,  that  the  increase  in  the 
consumptioo  of  cotton  was  much  greater  last  year,  in  all  countries,  than  at  any  former 
period.  The  following  table,  hovever,  will  show  that,  whilst  the  year's  consumption 
of  the  United  States  has  increased  60  per  cent,  Russia,  Germany,  Holland,  and  Bel- 
gium 46  per  cent;  France  88^-  per  cent,  and  Spain  80  per  cent,  that  of  England  baa 
only  incTMsed  at  the  rate  of  16  per  cent;  yet,  that  at  this  diminished  ratio,  her  total 
increase  in  poonds  vastly  excee<u  that  of  any  other  country.    The  excess  in  England 
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was  from  648,C00,000  lbs.  to  746,000,000  lbs.;  increase,  97,000,000  lbs.  In  Rmda, 
OermaDj,  Holland,  and  Belgiam,  from  118,000,000  lbs.  to  173,000,000  lbs.:  increase, 
54,000,000  lbs.  In  France  and  the  adjacent  countries,  from  149,000,000  lbs.  to 
199,000.000  lbs.;  increase,  60,000,000.  In  Spain,  from  84,000,000  lbs.  to  44,000,000 
lbs. ;  increase,  10,000,000.  In  countries  bordering  on  the  Adriatic,  from  46,000,000  lbs. 
to  65,000,000  lbs. ;  increase,  10,000,000  lbs.  In  the  United  States,  from  168,000,000 
lbs.  to  237,000,000  bs. ;  increase,  79,000,000  lbs.  Sundries,  from  23,000,000  lbs.  to 
29,000,000  lbs. ;  increase,  6,000,000.  The  total  quantitj  of  cotton  consumed  last  year 
in  all  these  countries  was  1,481,000,000  lbs.,  of  which  746,000,000  lbs.  were  cooaumed 
in  Qreat  Britain,  or  one-half  of  the  whole. 


COMMERCIAL  REGULATIONS, 


PERUYIAJ  DECREE  REUTIN6  TO  DUTIES,  ETC. 

On  the  23d  of  April,  1858,  Senor  Echenque,  President  of  Peru,  issued  the  following 
decree : — 

Art  1.  All  merchandise  and  forei^  articles  which  may  be  dispatched  in  the  Oas- 
tom-house  of  Arica,  and  in  transit  for  Bolivia,  shall  pay,  as  those  which  are  dispatdied 
for  the  consumption  of  the  republic,  the  duties  laid  down  in  Art  78  of  the  Ordinance 
of  Commerce,  with  respect  to  the  value  which  the  tarifif  of  duties  adopted  in  the 
Custom-houses  of  the  republic  fixes. 

2.  Articles  of  Bolivian  manufacture,  or  produce,  which  are  introduced  into  Peru, 
shall  pay  the  same  duties,  and  in  the  same  terms. 

8.  Bolivian  goods  and  products  of  all  kinds  which  are  brou^t  from  Bolivia  to  be 
exported  for  foreign  parts  through  Arica,  or  any  other  port  of  Fern,  shall  pi^  40  per 
cent  ad  valorem  on  tne  value  which  a  special  decree  of  the  Minister  of  Finance  may 
fix  upon  them. 

4.  All  small  coined  silver  of  Bolivia  introduced  into  Peru  ibr  any  purpose  whatever 
shall  also  pay  40  per  cent 

6.  The  mtroduction  to  Peru  by  sea  of  the  said  small  coined  silver  of  Bolivia  is  pro- 
hibited. 

6.  Gold  and  silver,  in  bars,  bullion,  or  dust,  which  may  be  introduced  into  Peru 
from  Bolivia,  is  free  of  all  duty. 

7.  Also  coined  gold  and  hard  dollars  are  free  of  duty,  provided  they  suffer  no  adul<r 
teration  in  Bolivia. 

8.  Mules,  horses,  and  horned  cattle,  which  n^av  be  imported  into  Peru,  through  Bo- 
11  via,  from  the  provinces  of  the  Argentine  Bepublic,  shall  continue  enjoying  the  im- 
munities which  are  now  allowed  t^em. 

9.  Should  the  Gk>veniment  of  Bolivia  impose  any  duty  on  aguardiente  or  Peruvian 
liquors,  then  tiie  foreign  liquors  which  may  be  dispatched  in  transit  for  Bolivia,  as  per 
Art  1  of  this  decree,  are  subject  to  the  duties  laid  down  in  Art  78  of  the  Ordinance 
of  Commerce,  shall  pay  moreover  an  additional  duty,  equal  to  that  put  upoa  Pera^ 
vian  liquors  and  aguardiente  in  Bolivia. 

10.  All  foreign  articles,  including  liquors  which  are  dispatched  in  transit  for  Bolivia, 
shall,  under  pain  of  seizure,  go  wi&  a  permit,  G^nted  by  the  Custom-house  of  Arica 
or  competent  authority  in  Peru ;  and  that  permit  shall  only  be  valid  for  80  days  after 
the  date  of  being  granted. 

11.  All  goods  and  liquors  dispatched  in  transit  fur  Bolivia  shall,  under  the  like 
pains  of  seizure,  go,  if  destined  K>r  La  Paz,  by  way  of  Tacna  or  Palca,  and  proceed  by 
Tacora  to  Santiago  de  Machaca ;  and  if  destined  for  Peru,  shall  pass  from  Tacora  to 
Coaapilla  and  Pichaguas.    If  found  taking  a  different  route  they  shall  be  confiscated. 

12.  The  produce,  merchandise,  and  articles  of  manufacture  of  Peru  which  go  to 
Bolivia,  may  take  the  route  most  convenient  to  the  parties  interested. 

IS.  The  duties  which  are  to  be  pMud  on  foreign  articles  of  merchandise  and  liqiion 
in  transit  for  Bolivia,  shall  be  paid  in  the  terms  laid  down  by  the  Ordinance  of  Com- 
merce. The  duties  which  are  imposed  on  Bolivian  articles  and  produce  shall  be  paid 
at  the  first  place  threugh  which  they  shall  be  brought  into  Peruvian  territory. 

14.  Articles  1,  2,  8,  5,  and  9,  of  the  present  decree,  shall  commence  to  m  in  force 
in  forty  days  after  their  publication  in  tne  towns  of  the  south,  bordering  oq  Bolivia, 
KQd  the  remainder  will  commence  to  b^  ip  force  from  the  date  of  the  said  pablication. 
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OPEMINO  or  THE  NATIGATIOIT  OF  THE  AMAXOX. 

rhe  foUowing  m  a  summary  of  the  document : — 

km*.  1.  Declares  that  in  coDformity  with  the  treaty  between  Peru  and  Brazil,  of 

L  October,  1851,  and  during  the  time  it  is  in  force,  the  navigation  of  the  Amazon  as 

M  Ute  port  of  Xauta,  at  the  mouth  of  the  IJcayli,  is  opened  to  the  navigation,  traf- 

and  Commerce  of  the  vessels  and  subjects  of  Brazil 

S.  Subjects  and  citizens  of  other  nations  who  have  treaties  with  Peru,  on  the  same 

IDS  as  the  most  favored  nations,  are  entitled  to  the  same  privileges  as  the  Bra- 


I.  For  the  purposes  of  the  two  former  articles,  the  ports  of  Loreto  and  Nauta  are 
ected. 

L  In  conformity  to  the  law  of  the  20th  November,  1862,  no  duties  are  to  be  paid 

exports  or  imports  from  the  said  ports,  on  merchandise  or  native  produce,  except 

I  municipal  dues,  required  for  the  objects  of  local  utility. 

i.  The  exploration  of  the  rivers  that  run  into  the  Amazon  will  be  made  by  govern- 

nt  steamers,  consrructed  and  employed  expressly  for  the  surface. 

S,  7, 8,  and  9,  relate  to  the  subdivision  of  districts  and  the  appointment  of  governors. 

10.  The  Governor  General  has  power  to  g^nt  to  all  who  desire  to  establish  them- 

ves  in  those  localities,  grants  oi  land  of  from  two  to  fbrcy  DEmegadas  of  land,  in  pro- 

rtion  to  the  means  and  numbers  of  the  settlers. 

I I.  Governors  can,  in  the  same  manner,  grant  from  two  to  four  fanegadas. 
12.  Larger  free  g^rants  can  only  be  had  from  the  government 

18.  All  grants  ouule  by  articles  10  and  11  are  void  if  the  lands  are  not  cultivated 

1  settled  upon  within  eighteen  months. 

14.  In  larger  grants  the  time  for  selling  and  improving  will  be  stated. 

16.  The  Peruvian  government  binds  iUelf  to  give  to  colonists,  who  arrive  at  either 
the  above  ports  for  the  purpose  of  settling  in  the  valleys  of  the  Amazon  and  its 
butanes,  free  conduct  to  their  destination,  as  also  grants  of  seeds  and  implements. 
Id.  A  national  ship  shall  be  provided  to  convey  settlers  and  foreign  emigrants  to 
)  point  where  they  intend  to  settle. 

17.  In  conformity  with  the  law  of  the  21st  November,  1882,  cultivated  land  and 
ildings  shall  be  exempt  from  taxes,  and  every  other  privilege  conceded  to  the  pos- 
sors  of  uncultivated  lands. 

18.  The  new  settlers  shall  pay  no  contributions  for  the  term  of  twenty  years,  nor 
rgy  dues,  and  shall  further  be  exempt  from  the  use  of  stamped  papers,  being  per* 
tM  to  use  common  paper  for  petitions  and  contracts. 

19.  All  the  milltarv  and  civil  pensioners  of  government  not  on  actual  service  can 
111  themselves  of  these  privileges. 

20.  Gkivemment  will  facilitate  the  passage  and  establishment  of  clergy  to  the  new 
tlements. 

21.  The  new  settlers  can  establish  their  own  municipal  regulations,  subject  to  the 
proval  of  the  governor. 

22.  Also  their  judges,  until  such  time  as  Confess  can  legisla^  upNon  the  subject. 
28  to  26  relate  to  the  present  governors  of  the  districts,  the  opening  of  roads  from 
rioos  points,  ix. 

OF  ADULTERATED  DRUGS. 

Hie  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  under  date  June  4th,  1853,  has  issued  the  following 
planatory  circular : — 

It  being  represented  to  this  Department,  that  much  embarrassment  has  been  expe- 
need  by  officers  of  the  customs  at  some  of  the  ports  of  the  United  States,  in  refer- 
Be  to  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  26th  June,  1848,  "  to  prevent  the  importation  of 
alfeerated  and  spurious  drugs  and  medicines.**  it  is  deemed  expedient,  witn  a  view  to 
Old  future  difficulties  arising  from  misconstructions  of  the  law,  and  to  secure  uniform- 
-  of  prsctice  at  the  several  ports  in  carrying  out  its  provisions  with  precision  and 
iidency,  to  furnish  yon  with  the  additional  instructions  which  follow,  explanatory 
d  in  modification  of  the  circular  instructions  addressed  to  you  by  the  Department 
tlie  8th  July,  1848. 

Fo  avoid  the  recurrence  of  a  difference  of  opmion  between  the  officers  of  the  customs 
to  what  particular  articles  of  Commerce  should  be  considered  drugs  and  medicines, 
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and  as  such  subject  to  special  examinatioD  by  ike  special  examiner  of  clni^  and  medi- 
cines, it  is  thought  proper  to  state  that,  in  conformity  with  the  evident  spint  and  intent 
of  the  law,  it  is  required  that  all  articles  of  merchandi^  used  wholly  or  in  part  as 
medicine,  and  found  described  as  such  in  the  standard  works  specially  referred  to  in 
the  act,  must  be  considered  drugs  and  medicines,  and  that  all  invoicee,  therefore,  of 
such  articles,  in  whole  or  in  part,  must  be  submitted  to  the  examination  of  the  special 
examiner  of  drugs  and  medicines,  before  they  can  be  permitted  to  pass  the  custom 
house. 

In  the  examination  on  entry  of  any  medicinal  preparation,  the  said  special  examiner 
is  to  unite  With  the  appraiser. 

With  a  view  to  afford  a  reliable  guide  to  the  examiner  of  drugs  and  medicines,  as 
well  as  to  the  analytical  chemist,  on  appeal,  in  ascertaining  the  admissibility  of  such 
articles  under  the  provisions  of  law,  founded  on  their  purity  and  strength,  the  follow- 
ing list  is  given  of  some  of  the  principal  articles,  with  the  result  of  special  teats  agree- 
ing with  the  standard  authorities  referred  to  in  the  law,  all  of  which  article  are  to  be 
entitled  to  entry  when  ascertained  by  analysis  to  be  composed  as  noted,  viz : — 
Aloes,  when  affording  80  per  ceut  of  pure  alotic  extractive. 
Asafoetida,  when  affording  60  per  cent  of  its  peculiar  bitter  resin,  and 

8        ••  volatile  oil. 

Bark,  Cinchona,  when  affording  1  per  cent  of  pure  quinine,  whether  called  Peruvian, 
Calasaya,  Arica,  Carthagena,  Maracaibo,  Santa  Martha,  Bogota,  or  under  whatever 
name,  or  from  whatever  place  ;  or 

Bark,  Cinchona,  when  affording  *2  per  cent  of  the  several  na*.ural  alkaloids  combined, 
as  quinine,  cinchonine,  quindine,  aricene,  <Jbc.,  the  barks  of  such  strength  being  admissi- 
ble as  safe  and  proper  lor  medicine,  and  useful  for  chemical  manufacturing  purposes. 
Benzoin,  when  affording  80  per  cent  of  resin ;  or 

■ "        •*  benzoic  acid. 

"  colocynthin. 

**  elaterin. 

**  resin ; 

"  gum ;  and 

"  volatile  oil 

pure  gamboge  resin ;  and 
gum. 

pure  guaiac  resm. 
resin;  and 
gum. 

pure  jalap  resin,  whether  in  root  or  powder. 
pure  mannite. 
**  pure  m}  rrh  resin ;  and 

"  gum. 

**  pure  morphine. 

**  soluble  matter,  whether  in  root  or  powder ; 

none  admissible  but  the  article  known  as  Kast  India,  Turkey,  or  Russian  rhubarb. 
Sagapenum,  80  per  cent  of  resin ; 

80        "  gum;  and  * 

8        "  volatile  oil. 

Scammony      7        "  pure  scammony  resin. 

Senna  28        **  soluble  matter. 

All  medicinal  leaves,  flowers,  bark:^,  roots,  extracts,  ^Icc^  not  herein  specified,  must 
be,  when  imported,  in  perfect  condition,  and  of  as  recent  recollection  and  preparation 
as  practicable. 

All  pharmaceutical  and  chemical  preparations,  whether  crystalized  or  otherwise, 
used  in  medicine,  must  be  found  on  examination  to  be  pure,  and  of  proper  consistence 
and  strength,  as  well  as  of  perfect  manufacture,  conformably  with  the  formulas  con- 
tained in  the  standard  authorities  named  in  the  act ;  and  must  in  no  instance  contain 
more  than  8  per  cent  of  excess  of  moisture  or  water  of  crvstalizatioo. 

Essential  or  volatile  oils,  as  well  as  expressed  oils  used  in  medicine,  must  be  pure, 
and  conform  to  the  standards  of  specific  gravity  noted  and  declared  in  the  dispensalu- 
ries  sanctioned  in  the  act. 

"  Patent  or  secret  medicines"  are  by  law  subject  to  the  same  examination,  and  dis- 
position after  examination,  as  other  medicinal  preparations,  and  cannot  be  permitted 
to  pass  the  custom-house  for  consumption,  but  must  be  rejected  and  condemnedi  uiv 
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less  the  special  examioer  be  satisfied,  after  due  ioTestigaUoD,  that  they  are  fit  and  sale 
to  be  used  for  medidDal  purposes. 

The  appeal  from  the  report  of  the  special  examiner  of  drags  and  medicines,  provid- 
ed for  in  the  act,  most  be  made  bj  tne  owner  or  consignee  within  ten  days  after  the 
said  report ;  and  in  case  ef  sach  appeal,  the  analysis  made  by  the  analytical  chemist 
is  expected  to  be  full  and  in  detail  setting  forth  clearly  and  accurately  the  name, 
quantity,  and  quality  of  the  several  component  parts  of  the  article  in  question,  to  be 
reported  to  the  collector  under  oath  or  affirmation. 

On  such  report  being  made,  a  copy  of  the  same  will  be  immediately  furnished  by 
the  collector  to  the  special  examiner  of  drugs  and  medicines,  who,  if  tbe  report  be  in 
conflict  with  his  return  made  to  the  collector,  and  he  have  cause  to>  believe  that  the 
appeal  and  analytical  examination  have  not  been  conducted  in  strict  conformitv  with 
the  law,  may  enter  his  protest  in  writing  against  the  reception  and  adoption  by  the 
collector  of  such  report  and  analysis,  until  a  reasonable  time  be  allowoa  him  for  the  . 
preparation  of  his  views  in  the  case,  and  their  submission  to  this  Department  for  its 
consideration. 

JAMES  GUTUaiB,  Becrelary  of  tb«  Tressury. 

UW  OF  MAIHE  REUTI56  TO  PEDDLERS. 

We  give  b^w  the  several  section  of  an  "  Act  to  amend  chapter  two  hundred  of 
the  laws  of  Matne,**  relating  to  hawkers  and  peddlers,  which  was  passed  during  the 
last  session  of  the  legislature  of  that  State,  and  approved  by  the  governor  on  the  26th 
of  February,  185d. 

Sko.  1.  The  two  hundredth  chapter  of  the  laws  of  Maine,  approved  on  the  thirtieth 
day  of  July,  eighteen  hundred  and  ferty-six,  is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out  the 
first  section,  aira  inserting  the  following,  so  that  the  same,  when  amended,  shall  read 
as  follows : 

Sxc.  1.  Every  hawker,  peddler,  or  pettv  chapman,  or  other  person,  not  having  been 
five  years  a  citicen  of  this  State,  who  shall  hereafter  travel  from  town  to  town,  or 
from  place  to  place  in  this  State,  or  from  place  to  place  within  any  of  the  cities  or 
towns  in  this  State,  on  foot  or  with  a  horse,  carriajge,  or  by  any  other  public  or  private 
conveyance,  carry  bg  for  sale,  or  exposing  or  offering  for  sale,  any  goods,  wares  or  mer- 
chandise whatever,  or  carrying,  exposing  or  exhibiting  samples  or  specimens  of  any 
goods,  wares  or  merchandise,  for  the  purpose  of  selling  goods,  wares  and  merchandise 
similar  to,  or  of  like  kind  ok  description  to  such  samples  or  specimens,  shall  forfeit  for 
each  offence  the  sum  of  not  less  than  fifty  nor  more  than  two  nundred  dollars,  together 
with  all  articles  and  merchandise  thus  as  aforesaid  carried  or  exhibited  or  exposed 
for  sale,  to  be  recovered  by  complaint  or  indictment,  one  half  to  the  town  where  the 
offence  is  committed,  and  the  other  to  prosecutor. 

Seo.  2.  The  fourth  section  of  said  chapter  is  amended  bv  adding  after  the  words 
"  United  States,"  the  words  **  and  of  this  State  \**  so  that  the  same,  when  amended, 
shall  read  as  follows : 

Sxa  4.  Ko  person  shall  receive  license  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  until  be 
shall  have  proved  ta  the  satisfaction  of  the  county  commissioners  that  he  sustains  a 
good  moral  character ;  that  he  has  been  five  years  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  and 
of  this  State ;  and  that  he  has  resided  in  some  city,  town  or  plantation  in  tbe  county 
where  he  shall  apply  for  license  as  aforesaid,  for  the  term  of  one  year,  next  preceding 
the  time  of  such  application ;  and  no  license  granted  by  this  act,  shall  be  assigned  or 
traosferred  without  the  consent  of  the  county  commissioners  by  whom  such  license 
was  granted. 

Ssa  8.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  his  approval  by  the 
governor. 

OF  MOCK  AUCTIONS  IN  THE  QTf  OF  NEW  TORE. 

We  give  below  a  correct  copy  of  an  act  passed  at  the  last  session  of  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  State  of  New  York,  relating  to  mock  auctions  in  the  city  of  New  York : 

AW  ACT  TO  rumSH   GROSS  FRAUDS  AND  TO  SUPPRESS  MOCK  AUCTIONS. 

Seo.  1 .  Whereas  a  failure  of  justice  frequently  arises  from  the  subtle  di8tincti<» 
between  larceny  and  fraud,  and  whereas  certain  evil  disposed  persons,  cspecmllT  in 
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the  city  of  New  York,  by  meaDs  of  certain  fraadulent  and  deceitful  practices,  knowa 
as  Mock  AactioDs,  most  fraudulently  obtain  great  sums  of  money  from  unwary  per- 
sons, to  their  great  impoTerishment, — there  being  no  law  to  punish  said  oflfonces. 

Sco.  2.  Each  and  every  person  who  shall,  through  or  by  means  of  the  afore-recitad 
deceitful  and  fraudulent  practices,  or  by  means  of  any  other  gross  fraud  or  cheat  at 
common  law,  designedly  or  with  intent  to  defraud,  obtain  from  any  other  persoo  any 
money,  or  any  goods,  wares,  merchandise,  or  other  property,  or  shall  obtain  with  any 
such  mtent  the  signature  of  any  person  to  any  written  instrument,  the  false  making 
whereof  would  l^  punishable  as  forgery,  shaU,  on  conviction,  be  punishable  by  im- 
prisonment in-  the  state  prison  for  not  more  than  three  years,  or  in  the  county  jail 
not  exceeding  one  year,  or  by  fine  not  exceeding  one  thousand  dollars,  or  by  both 
such  fine  and  imprisonment,  provided  always,  that  if  upon  the  trial  of  any  persoo  in- 
dicted for  such  fraud,  it  shall  be  proved  that  he  obtained  the  property  or  money  in 
question  in  any  sudi  manner  as  to  amount  in  law  to  a  larceny,  he  snail  not  by  reasoo 
thereof  be  entitled  to  any  acquittal,  and  no  person  tried  for  such  fraud  shall  be  liable 
to  be  afterwards  prosecuted  for  larceny  upon  the  same  facts. 

Ssa  8.  Any  person  doing  business  in  the  city  and  county  of  New  York  as  an  auc- 
tioneer, is  hereof  required  to  procure  from  the  Mayor  of  said  city  a  license  for  the 
same,  and  the  said  auctioneer  is  required  before  receiving  said  license,  to  file  with  the 
Mayor  a  bond  in  the  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars,  to  be  approved  by  said  Mayor ; 
and  all  auctioneers  doing  business  in  said  city  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  are  re- 

Suired  to  procure  said  license,  or  have  the  same  renewed  by  the  said  Mayor,  between 
le  first  and  the  fifteenth  day  of  June,  1853. 

Sec.  4.  Upon  satisfactory  evidence  being  produced  before  the  Mayor,  or  any  Police 
Justice  of  the  city  of  New  York,  establishing  the  committal  of  any  fhiud  or  deceit  by 
any  auctioneer,  or  the  derk,  partner,  agent  or  assignee  of  the  same,  by  which  any 
person  is  defrauded  or  cheated  of  any  goods,  wares,  merchandise  or  money,  the  said 
Mayor  shall  have  power  to  annul  and  cancel  the  license  of  said  auctioneer,— and  pro- 
vided the  said  auctioneer,  his  clerk,  partner,  agent  or  assignee,  shaQ  attempt  to  do  bo- 
siness  as  such  auctioneer,  after  the  annulling  and  canceling  of  said  license  by  said 
Mayor,  he  or  they  shall  be  subject  to  punishment  acccording  to  the  provision^  of  the 
second  section  of  this  act 

Ssa  5.  All  laws  conflicting  with. any  of  the  provisions  hereinbefore  contained,  are 
hereby  repealed, 

Seo.  6.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

REDUCTION  OF  POSTAGE  TO  BRAZIL  AND  JAVA. 

• 

The  single  rate  of  letter  postage  between  the  United  States  and  Brazil,  via  England, 
will  be  45  cents,  instead  of  87  cents,  as  heretpfore — prepayment  required. 

A  direct  communication  by  British  mail  packets,  running  once  m  two  months  be- 
tween Singapore  and  Batavia,  having  been  established  4n  connection  with  the  overland 
mails  to  India  and  Australia,  all  letters,  newspapers,  &c.,  addressed  to  Java^  or  to  any 
of  the  Dulcff  possessions  in  India,  will  in  future  be  forwarded  by  these  packets,  on- 
less  specially  directed  to  be  sent  by  other  conveyance.  The  regular  mails  for  Java 
are  to  be  made  up  in  London  for  transmission  via  Marseilles,  on  the  8th  of  eadi  of  the 
months  of  January,  March,  Jilay,  July,  September,  and  November,  but  letters  and 
newspapers  may  also  be  sent,  if  so  addressed,  by  the  route  of  Southampton  on  tJie  4  th 
of  each  of  the  months  above  mentioned.  The  rate  of  postage  to  Java  (to  be  prepaid 
on  letters  sent  from,  and  collected  on  letters  received  in  the  United  States)  is  stxty- 
five  cents  per  letter  of  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  via  Marseilles,  and  forty-five  eentt 
per  letter  weighing  less  than  halfan  ounce  via  Southampton. 

CAUFORNIA  INCORPORATION  LAW. 

A  new  and  important  law  has  recently  gone  into  effect  in  California.  Its  provisions 
are  such  that  any  three  or  more  persona  may  make,  sign,  and  acknowledge  before  some 
officer  competent  to  take  the  acknowledgement  of  deeds,  a  certificate  in  writing,  which, 
being  placed  on  file  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  o/  State,  confers  upon  them  all  the 
necessary  powers  as  a  corporate  body. 

A  copy  of  the  certificate  will  be  received  in  any  court  as  presumptive  evidence  of 
facts  stated  in  the  certificate,  and  confers  upon  them  the  rights  specified  in  tlie  law. 
The  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  sections  of  the  law  regnUte  the  management  and 
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iid  the  mode  of  election.  The  stock  shall  be  deemed  penooal  propertj, 
Qal  rights.  No  dividends  are  allowed,  except  from  surplus  profits,  and  do 
capital  stock  can  be  withdrawn  for  the  purpoees  of  dividend, 
ar  provision  is  inserted  against  fraudulent  bankruptcy ;  the  debts  df  the 
ring  at  no  time  allowed  to  exceed  the  amount  of  capital  paid  in ;  nor  are 
iund  of  corporations  allowed  to  invest  themselves  with  the  worst  character 
I  of  a  bank,  by  the  issue  of  paper  currency  in  any  form. 


TOiVNAGE  DUTIES  ON  SPANISH  VESSELS. 

[■RCHANTs*  Magazine  for  July,  1849,  (vol.  xzl  page  121-2,)  we  published, 
ibove  head,  a  circular  of  instructions  to  Collectors  and  other  officers  of  the 
be  same  that  is  referred  to  in  the  following  circular  on  the  same  subject: 

rfTRDCTTONS  TO  COLLECTORS   AUD  OTHER  OPTICERS  OF  THE  CUSTOMS  UNDEE  ACni 
JULY,  1832,  80th  JUNE,  1834,  A?(D   13th  august,  1^46,  COMOERlflNO  TONNAGE 
»X  SPANISH  VESSELS   FROM   CUBA  AMD   POETO   aiOO. 

TasAtuaT  DsPAarif  iirr,  Jnoe^lSth,  1853. 

Kirtment  has  had  under  consideration  a  question  presented  by  his  Ezcel- 
inister  of  Spain,  in  reference  to  the  liability  to  tonnage  duties  of  Spanish 
n  the  islands  of  Cuba  aud  Porto  Rico,  on  arriving  in  porta  of  the  United 

uing  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Department  that  no  change  or  modification 

t  of  the  Spanish  authorities,  of  the  regulations  granting  certain  privileges 

of  the  United  States  entering  and  departing  from  ports  of  said  island  of 

taken  place  since  the  date  of  the  circular  instructions  from  this  Department 

h  June,  1849,  superseded  by  the  instructions  of  my  predecessor,  dated  June 

kugust  10th,  1862,*  it  is  deemed  expedient  and  proper,  in  view  of  existing 

mlations  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  that  the  said  Circular  Instruo- 

Bth  June,  1849,  a  copy  of  which  is  hereto  annexed,  should  be  revived  and 

in  full  force,  with  the  additions  and  modifications  which  follow,  to  wit : — 

mption  from  the  liability  to  tonnage  duty  of  Spanish  vessels  coming  from 

le  island  of  Cuba  to  extend  to  such  vessels  arriving  in  ports  of  the  United 

ber  in  ballast,  or  laden  with  mola«ses  taken  in  at  any  of  the  said  ports,  to- 

th  such  quantity  of  fresh  fruit,  the  production  of  said  island,  as  may  be 

f  the  Collector  and  Naval  Officer,  under  the  provisions  of  the  forty-fifth  sec- 

)  act  of  2d  March,  1799,  to  be  admissible  as  surplus  stores:  Provided,  the 

ils  depart  from  the  United  States  in  ballast,  or  with  their  cargoes  of  molas- 

goes  of  the  staple  productions  of  the  United  States,  under  the  restrictions 

m  the  third  section  of  the  act  of  80th  June,  1838 ;  And  provided  further, 

naster  of  such  vesgel  produce  to  the  Collector,  at  the  time  of  entry,  a  certi- 

a  the  chief  officer  of  customs  at  the  port  in  the  Island  of  Cuba  from  which 

last  departed,  certified  by  the  American  Consul,  showing  the  continuance  in 

1  of  the  exemption  from  tonnage  duties  of  American  vessels,  under  the  cir- 

«  above  stated. 

information  being  in  possession  of  the  Department  that,  under  regulations 

d  in  the' Island  of  Porto  Rico  on  the  Ist  November,  1851,  no  tonnage  duty 

ID  vessels  of  the  United  States  entering  the  ports  of  said  Island  and  depart- 

)  in  ballast,  or  with  cargoes  of  molasses,  the  same  privileges  and  exemptions 

to  Spanish  vessels  arriving  in  ports  in  the  Un*ted  States  from  the  Island  of 

to  be  extended  to  such  vessels  coming  from  the  Island  of  Porto  Rico,  under 

estrictions  and  requirements,  on  entering  and  departing  from  ports  of  the 

ates.' 

JAMES  6UTUR1E,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

RE6UUTI0NS  OF  THE  TOBACCO  TRADE. 

itish  customs  authorities  being  of  opinion  that  all  tobacco,  whether  unmana- 
T  manufactured,  (except  cigars,)  and  also  snuflf  detained  fur  having  been  ille- 
orted,  and  for  which  no  application  has  been  made  by  the  parties  within  six 

•  See  JV«rdkaiu'«  Magmuns  for  July,  185S,  psge  191-8. 
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months  from  the  date  of  detentioo,  and  all  tobacco  and  snuff  (except  cigars)  brmipiht 
to  the  Queen's  warehouse  for  the  security  of  the  duties,  if  not  cleared  therefrom  witKia 
one  year,  should  be  destroyed,  instead  of  being  offered  for  sale ;  they  have  directtd 
their  officers  in  London,  and  at  all  the  ports  throughout  the  kingdom,  to  govero  them- 
scWea  accordingly  in  future  in  the  matter,  observing  that  it  is  not  intended  Co  disturb 
the  practice  which  exists  with  reference  to  the  85th  sec  of  thu  Act  8th  and  9th  Vic 
cap.  86,  and  the  16th  sec.  of  the  act  8th  and  9th  Vic  cap.  91,  relative  to  snrplns  stores 
of  vessels  warehoused. 
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THE  WINDS  AND  CURRENTS  OF  THE  SEAS.— FAST  SAIUN6. 

Although  pressed  for  room,  we  cannot  forego  the  pleasure  of  placing,  as  matter  of 
history,  in  the  pages  of  the  Merchant  Magazine^  the  official  paper  of  Lieut*  Maury 
communicating  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  at  Washington,  an  account  of  the  extra- 
ordinary voyage  of  the  "Sovereign  of  the  Seas,"  one  of  the  glorious  fleet  of  a  tboQ* 
•and  sail  that  is  voluntarily  engaged  in  making  observations  for  the  Wind  and  Cuneiil 
Charts  of  Lieutenant  MAuar.  Indeed  it  is  to  the  theoretical  deductions  of  that  gentle- 
man, that  this  ship,  in  a  great  measure,  accomplished  her  voyage  so  successfully. 

Natio:«al  OBSKRYAToaT,  Wasdihotom,  May  10, 18S3L 

Sir  : — The  clipper-ship  **  Sovereign  of  the  Seas**  (McKay)  ha^made  such  an  extraor- 
dinary run  that  I  beg  to  make  it  the  subject  matter  of  an  official  report  It  is  due  to 
builders,  owners,  and  masters,  as  well  as  to  navigation,  that  such  an  achievement 
should  be  made  known. 

This  ship  is  one  of  the  glorious  fleet  of  a  thousand  sail  that  is  voluntarily  engaged 
in  making  observations  for  wind  and  current  charts.  She  it  is,  it  will  be  reooUected, 
who,  taking  them  for  her  guide,  made  the  extraordinary  run  of  of  108  days  from  Kew 
York  to  San  Francisco,  both  crossing  the  equator  in  the  Pacific  and  arriving  in  port  oo 
the  day  predicted. 

'  Returning  from  the  Sandwich  Islands  to  New  York  in  the  remarkably  short  run  of 
82  days,  she  passed  through  a  part  of  the  Great  South  Sea  which  has  been  seldom 
traversed  by  traders — at  least  I  have  the  records  of  none  such. 

Little  or  nothing,  except  what  conjecture  suggested,  was  known  as  to  the  winds  ia 
this  part  of  the  ocean.  The  results  of  my  investigations  elsewhere  with  regard  to 
winds  and  the  circulation  of  the  atmosphere  had  enabled  me  to  announce,  as  a  tb«o> 
retical  deduction,  that  the  winds  in  the  "  variables  "  of  the  South  Pacific  would  prob- 
ably be  found  to  prevail  from  the  westward  with  a  tradewind-like  regularity. 

Between  the  parallels  of  46  degrees  and  65  degrees  S.,  from  the  roer^Jian  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  eastward  around  to  that  of  Cape  Horn,  there  is  no  land  or  other 
disturbing  agent  to  interrupt  the  wind  in  its  regular  circuits.  Here  the  winds  would 
be  found  blowing  from  the  west  with  greater  force  than  from  the  east  in  the  trade- 
wind  region,  and  giving  rise  to  that  long  rolling  swell  peculiar  to  those  regions  of  the 
Pacific,  they  would  enable  ships  steering  east  to  make  the  most  remarkable  runs  that 
have  ever  been  accomplished  under  canvas. 

The  Sovereign  of  the  Seas  has  afforded 'the  most  beautiful  illustration  as  to  the  eor 
rectness  of  these  theoretical  deductions. 

LeiCving  Oahu  for  New  York,  via  Cape  Horn,  ISth  of  February  last,  she  stood  to 
the  southward  through  the  belts  both  of  the  northeast  and  southeast  trades,  making  a 
course  good  on  the  average  through  them  a  little  to  the  west  of  south.  She  finally 
got  clear  of  them  March  6th,  after  crossing  the  parallel  of  45°  south  upon  the  meridian 
of  164«»  west 

The  8th  and  9th  she  was  in  the  "horse  latitude''  weather  of  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere.   So  far  her  run  had  been  good,  but  there  was  nothing  remarkable  in  it 

Having  crossed  the  parallel  of  48°  south,  she  found  herself  on  the  10th  fairly  with- 
in^ the  tnule-like  west  winds  of  the  Southern  ocean,  and  here  commenced  a  succession  of 
the  moat  extraordinary  day's  runs  that  have  ever  been  linked  together  acrosa  the  ocean* 
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Worn  HMTch  9th  to  March  Slet  from  the  parallel  of  48^  iionth  in  the  Pacific  to  86^ 
wmth  in  the  Atlantic,  during  an  internal  of  twenty-two  days,  that  ship  made  39^  of 
latitude  and  126^  of  longitude;  her  shortest  day*8  run  during  the  interval^-deter- 
mioed  by  calculation,  not  by  the  log — being  one  hundred  and  fifty  knots,  The  wind 
all  this  time  is  not  recorded  once  with  easting  in  it.  It  was  steady  and  fresh  from  the 
westward. 

In  these  twenty-two  days  that  ship  made  6,891  nautical  miles.  But  that  you  may 
the  more  conveniently  contrast  her  performance  with  that  of  railroad  cars  and  river 
steamers,  I  will  quote  her  in  statute  miles. 

Here,  then,  is  a  ship  under  canvas,  and  with  the  winds  alone  as  a  propeltinff 
power,  and  with  a  crew,  too,  so  short,  the  captain  informs  me,  that  she  was  but  half 
manned,  accomplbhing  in  twenty-two  days  the  enormous  run  of  6,245  miles,  (one- 
foorth  the  distance  round  the  earth,)  and  making  the  daily  average  of  two  hundred 
and  eighty-three  statute  miles  and  nine-tenths,  (288.9.)  During  eleven  of  these  days 
consecutively  her  daily  average  was  854  statute  miles,  and  during  four  days,  also 
consecutively,  she  averaged  as  high  as  898f  statute  miles. 

From  noon  of  one  to  the  noon  of  the  next  day,  the  greatest  distance  made  was  869 
knots,  or  419  miles ;  and  the  ^eatest  rate  re[K>rted  by  the  captain  is  18  knots,  or  21 
statute  miles,  the  hour.    This  is  pretty  f&>r  railroad  speed 

Tlie  greatest  distance  ever  before  performed  from  noon  to  noon,  on  the  ocean,  was 
874  knots,  (488^  statute  miles,)  by  tne  clipper-ship  Flying  Cloud,  in  her  celebrated 
passage  of  S9  days  and  21  hours  to  SSan  Francisco,  m  1851,  and  which  yet  stands  un- 
egnalled.  I  say,  from  noon  to  noon,  because  from  noon  to  noon  was  not,  with  either 
oi  these  ships,  Uie  exact  measure  of  twenty-four  hours. 

The  Flying  Cloud  was  going  to  the  nortJiward  and  westward,  and  on  the  day  of  her 
ffreat  run  she  made  4  deg.  46  min.  of  longitude,  which  in  time  is  19  min.  4  sec ;  that 
IS,  her  noon  to  noon  for  that  day  was  24  hours  19  min.  4  sec. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Sovereign  of  the  Seas  was  steering  to  the  eastward,  and  oo 
the  day  of  her  great  run  she  made  8  deg.  44  min.  of  longitude,  which  in  time  is  84 
min.  66  sec;  that  is,  her  noon  to  noon  for  that  day  was  only  28  hours  25  min.  4  see. 
loogitude. 

Thus  the  Flying  Cloud's  run  in  24  hours  19  min.  4  sec.  was  488}  statute  miles,  and 
the  other  419  m  28  hours  25  min.  4  sec 

Reducing  these  runs  each  to  the  performance  pro  rata,  according  to  the  log,  for  2i 
boors,  we  Kave  for  the  former  ship  427.5  against  427.6  by  the  latter ;  that  is,  the  best 
24  consecutive  hours'  run  by  the  Sovereign  of  the  Seas  exceeds  the  best  consecutive 
S4  hours  of  the  Flying  Cloud  only  by  one-tenih  part  of  a  mile. 

Tliese  two  ships  are  certainly  par  nobile,  but  the  great  day's  performance  of  ead^ 
does  not  prove  tne  Sovereign  of  the  Seas  to  be  a  faster  ship  than  the  Flying  Cloud. 

Hie  Sovereign  of  the  Seas  had  in  her  fitvor  that  long  rolling  swell  from  the  west- 
ward that  is  peculiar  to  high  southern  latitudes,  and  which  helped  mightily  to  heave 
her  along.  All  seamen  who  have  doubled  Cape  Horn  know  what  it  is,  and  I  need  not 
describe  it. 

It  is  true  the  Flying  Cloud,  on  her  great  day,  had  during  the  **  latter  part  strong 

Siles  and  high  seas  running,"  still  those  high  sens  were  not  like  that  long  rolling  Cape 
om  swell  that  comes  from  the  westward  with  such  a  heaving  force,  and  which  had 
been  chasing  the  Sovereign  of  the  Seas  steadily  for  ten  days. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  urged  in  favor  of  the  latter  that  she  was  short-handed, 
with  ibretopmast  disabled,  and  jury  topgallantmast  Her  abstract  log,  it  should  also 
be  mentioned,  says  nothing  as  to  the  force  of  the  wind,  the  heave  of  the  sea,  or  the 
saals  set ;  while  that  of  the  Flying  Cloud  is  ^uite  full  upon  these  points. 

Though  I  am  unwilling  therefore  to  decide  against  the  Flying  Cloud  as  to  the 
greatest  day's  run  ever  made,  it  is  clear  that  her  competitor  has  borne  off  the  palm  as 
to  the  length  of  time  for  which  she  has  kept  up  her  great  speed.  Her  log  stops  March 
Sd,  latitude  83  deg.  1«  min.  north,  482  nautical  miles  in  a  straight  line  from  Sandy 
Hook. 

Taking  it,  therefore,  lor  the  seventy-nine  days  for  which  she  gives  it,  and  stating  the 
distance  by  straight  line  from  her  place  at  noon  of  one  day  to  the  noon  of  the  next,  it 
appears  that  her  daily  average  was  222.7  statute  miles,  making  the  whole  distance 
sailed  during  the  interval  to  be  17,697  statute  miles;  which  gives  for  canvas  the  re- 
markable adiievement  of  accomplishing  a  distance  more  than  two-thirds  of  that  which 
h  requires  to  encircle  the  earth,  at  the  average  rate  of  nine  miles  and  upwards  th« 
hoor  liar  1,896  oonsecntire  hoars. 
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As  I  write  this,  the  abstract  of  another  ship,  the  Ck>met,  E.  C.  Oardiner,  from  Sin 
Francisco  to  New  York,  is  received.  She,  too,  has  made  an  extraordinarj  ran.  She 
made  the  passage  in  83^-  days,  sailing  during  the  intenral  17,496  statute  miles,  and 
averaging  210  miles  a  day.  She,  however,  except  merely  by  doubling  Cape  Horn, 
did  not  run  through  the  region  of  the  trade-like  wind:)  and  heaving  swells  of  the  South 
Pacific,  which  favored  the  Sovereign  of  the  Seas  to  such  an  extent,  and  therefore  do 
fiur  comparison  can  be  made  as  to  the  relative  sailing  qualities  of  these  two  ships. 

There  is  another  circumstance,  however,  connected  with  this  voyage  of  the  Sover* 
eign  of  the  Seas  which  is  worthy  of  attention,  for  it  is  significant,  and  a  fact  illustra- 
tive of  the  revolutions  in  the  way  oi  business  which  are  being  quietly  wrought  by  the 
lime-saving  devices  of  the  age. 

This  splendid  ship,  after  unloading  her  cargo  in  California,  was  sent  to  glean  after 
our  whalemen,  and  ^e  came  home  wiih  oil  gathered  from  them  at  the  SaJodwich  Is- 
lands. 

This  adventurous  class  of  our  fellow  citizens  resort  there  in  such  numbers,  that  the 
fees  annually  paid  by  the  goverment  for  the  relief  of  the  sick  and  disabled  seamen 
there  amount  to  upwards  of  $50,000. 

Now,  if  the  Pacific  Railway  were  built,  the  thousands  of  American  seamen  and  the 
fleets  of  American  whaleships  that  annually  resort  to  those  islands  for  refreshment  and 
repairs,  would  resort  to  California.  There  they  would  be  in  their  own  country,  the  oil 
would  probably  be  sent  home  on  railway  instead  of  by  clipper  ships,  and  all  the  ad- 
vantage of  refitting  so  many  ships,  of  treating  and  recruiting  so  many  men,  would  in- 
•ore  to  the  benefit  of  our  own  citixens.    Respectfully, 

M.  F.  MAURV^,  Lienieaant  U.  &  N. 

Hon.  JAS.  C.  DOBBIN,  Secretary  of  the  Nary,  Wash. 

NARRA6UAGUS  LIGflT.flOUSE. 

A  fixed  white  light  to.Narraguagus  Bay,  on  the  southeast  point  of  Pood  Island, 
Me.,  will  be  exhibited  for  the  first  time  at  sunset  on  Monday,  18  th  inst.,  and  eTCiy 
night  thereafter,  from  sunset  to  sunrise. 

The  light  is  above  the  center  of  the  keeper's  dwelling,  and  its  center  is  29  feet 
feet  above  the  ground,  and  56  feet  above  mean  low  water  mark.  It  should  be  viatble 
in  ordinary  states  of  the  atmosphere  about  1 2|  nautical  miles  from  the  deck  of  a  ves- 
sel 10  feet  above  water.  The  keeper's  dwelling,  lantern  tower,  and  dome  of  the  lan- 
tern are  painted  red. 

The  illuminating  apparatus  consists  of  7  fixed  parabolic  reflectors  and  argand  lamps. 

Compaps  Bearings — From  Petit  Meoan  light  house  N.  E.  by  N.,  distant  7  miles. 

From  Nash's  Island  light  house,  W.  f  N.,  distant  6  miles. 

From  Narraguagus  light,  Strout's  Folly  Rock  bears  S.  E.  by  £.  i  E.,  distant  6f  miles. 

East  point  of  Black  Ledge  bears  S.  S.  K  i  E.,  distant  \\  miles. 

fi.  W.  point  Jordan's  Delight,  bears  S ,  distant  f  mile. 

B.  W.  point  of  Tratton's  Island  N.  f  E.,  disUnt  \\  miles. 
By  order  of  the  Light  House  B(»ard. 

W.  B.  FRANKLIN,  Lieut.  U.  8.  Topographical  EDgineera, 

Ltghthottse  Inspector,  lal  Dialriet 

TcETLAMD,  Mb.,  Blarcb  7tb,  1853. 


REGULATIONS  AT  EL6IN0RE. 

Rainals,  Deacon  dE  Co.,  writing  from  Elsinore,  under  date  of  March  80th,  1853,  g^ 
the  following  statement  with  which  captains  should  be  furnished,  from  port  of  ahip- 
ment,  to  avoid  delay  at  EUinore : — 

Two  s^'ts  of  bills  of  lading,  when  bound  to  Russia ;  and  whenever  the  same  cootain 
any  marks  or  numbers  in  the  margin,  the  master  of  the  vessel  should  sign  his  name 
nncier  the  same,  as  well  as  in  the  usual  place.  From  the  United  States  of  America : 
Bill  of  re^i.^try,  manifest  and  bills  of  lading;  when  laden  with  cotton  for  Russia,  the 
master  Hhould  be  supplied  with  a  certi6cate,  authenticated  by  the  Danish  Consul,  set- 
ting forth  that  such  cotton  w  the  growth  of  the  United  States;  or  if  it  be  Brnzilian  or 
other  ct»tt«>n,  it  should  be  stated  that  it  has  been  duly  landed  in  a  port  of  the  United 
States ;  and  not  shipped  direct  from  a  vessel  from  a  foreign  port  From  the  Island 
of  Cuba:  Bill  of  registrv,  manife>t,  custom-house  passports,  bills  of  lading,  and  when- 
ever a  clean  bill  of  health  can  be  obtained  from  the  Danish  Consid,  such  slioald  be 
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taken.  From  any  port  in  Earope,  (laden  with  cotton  for  Russia) — a  certificate  dulj 
anihenticated  before  the  Danish  Consul,  stating  that  such  cotton  is  not  the  growth  m 
tlie  Levant,  and  has  undergone  quarantiue,  according  to  the  rules  of  the  place  of  ship- 
ment If  not  supplied  with  such  a  certificate,  a  vessel  would  be  liable  to  quarantine, 
and,  in  some  cases,  have  her  entire  cargo  discharged ;  besides  said  certificate  are  re- 
quired, in  all  cases,  bills  of  registry,  manifest,  cucket  aiid  bills  of  lading ;  from  France, 
Holland,  Belgium,  Portugal  and  Hamburg,  also  outward  clearances ;  from  Holland 
aod  Belgium,  further  Prussian  consular  certificate  when  a  vessel  is  bound  to  Prussia. 
A  Teasel  in  ballast  should  be  provided  with  a  document  from  the  custom-bouse  at  the 
place  from  which  she  departed,  stating  the  name  of  the  port  she  belongs  to,  as  also 
thai  she  is  in  ballast ;  if  the  word  *'  ballast"  be  left  out,  the  vessel  is  liable  to  a  fine. 
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THE  RADIAL  RAILROAD  LINES  OF  CINaNNATI. 

The  HaUroad  Record,  publbhed  at  Cincinnati,  furnishes  the  following  interesting 
statements  touching  the  railroads  that  radiate  from  that  eitj.  The  great  question  of 
commercial  interest,  says  the  Record,  in  cities,  as  connected  with  artificial  communica 
tioDs,  18,  how  hi  do  the  artificial  lines  of  locomotion  extend  the  radii  of  Commerce  f 
The  answer  must,  adds  the  Record,  of  course,  be  given  in  reference  to  time  and 

The  diminution  of  time  diminishes  interest  on  capital,  and  diminishes  also  the 
amount  of  capital  needed,  by  literally  converting  the  **slow  shilling  into  the  nimble 
penny."  The  diminution  of  cost  on  carriage  diminishes  the  whole  cost,  or  rather  in- 
creases the  margin  for  profits.  If,  judged  by  time  and  cost,  the  radii  of  Commerce 
are  extended,  then  Commerce  itself,  (other  things  being  equal,)  is  extended  in  the 
■ame  proportion.  If,  from  the  limits  of  a  country,  the  nulial  lines  of  a  town  can  be 
extended  to  a  State ;  if  from  a  State  to  a  number  of  States ;  and  if  from  States  to 
the  continent ;  and  from  the  continent  round  the  earth ;  that  city  and  its  Commerce 
will  be  extended  in  like  proportion.  Paris  is  the  commercial  metropolis  of  France; 
bat  Lfondon  is  the  commercial  metropolis  of  the  world.  It  is  the  number  and  length 
of  its  radial  lines  which  makes  London  the  center  of  Commerce.  Of  itself,  London 
IS  bot  the  largest  town  of  a  small  country,  but  in  Commerce,  it  is  the  center  of  the 
earth.  Calcutta.and  Canton,  Paris  and  Petersburg,  New  York  and  Naples,  alike  look 
there  to  ascertain  the  standard  prices,  the  condition  of  funds,  and  whatever  influences 
the  commercial  tides.  It  is  not  that  London  determines  these  results  itself,  but  it  ii 
the  heart  whence  every  pulse  beat  in  the  extremities  is  felt  and  known. 

Cincinnati  is  naturally  better  located  for  a  great  town  than  London ;  but  its  com- 
mercial power  will  not  depend  on  its  location,  but  on  the  number  and  length  of  its 
eommereial  radii.  We  pretend  not  to  say  what  these  will  be ;  but  it  is  absolutely 
certain  that  every  canal,  railway,  and  turnpike  yet  made  have,  in  fact,  extended  our 
commercial  limits,  and  enabled  the  merchants  of  Cincinnati  to  compete  with  those  of 
New  York  and  Boston,  hundreds  of  miles  beyond  their  utmost  boundary,  twenty  yean 
•usee. 

It  might  have  been  assumed,  with  a  great  deal  of  plausibility,  prior  to  the  constnKy 
tion  of  the  Miami  Canal  and  the  Cleveland  Railway,  that  these  works  would,  in  some 
articles,  have  diminished  the  extent  of  Cincinnati  trade  in  that  direction,  by  facilitating 
the  competition  of  New  York  merdiants.  It  has  done  no  such  thing,  but  quite  the 
eoDtrary.  Tliese  very  works  have  contributed  greatly  to  the  extension  of  Cincinnati 
Oommerce.  If  this  be  so,  how  much  greater  will  be  the  advantage  of  railways  to  the 
Sooth  and  West!  For  there  Cincinnati  will  be  nearest  geographically,  and  nearest 
bj  affinity. 

As  an  example  of  the  effect  of  railways  in  increasing  the  number  and  extent  of 
radial  lines  to  a  central  city  like  Cincinnati,  we  will  present  two  tables.  The  first 
wfl]  be  riaht  line  diataneee  from  Cincinnati  to  the  principal  commercial  and  geograph- 

*  positions  in  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  as  compared  with  the  right  line  die- 
firom  the  same  pobts  to  New  York,    llie  aecond  table  wiU  represent  the  dis- 
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taoces  from  the  same  points  to  OiDcinnati,  by  railway  time,  as  compared  with  New 
York. 


Bight  Lines. 
Wheeling .... 
Pittsburg  . . . . 

Buffalo 

Erie 

Cleveland. . . . 
Sandusky  . . . . 

Toledo 

Detroit 

Chicago 

Milwaukie  . . . 
Dubuque . . . . , 
Rock  Island  . . 
St.  Louis 


MUeato 
Cincinnati. 
210 
250 
875 
800 
220 
185 
175 
230 
260 
830 
420 
880 
825 


MUesto 

N.y. 

860 
830 
820 
850 
410 
460 
500 
490 
740 
760 
890 
890 
890 


Right  Lines. 
Independence. 

Paducab 

Nashville  . . . . 

Memphis 

Natchez  ....'. 
OaWeston .... 
New  Orleans  . 

Mobile 

Pensacola . . . . 
KnozTille  . . . . 
Louisville  . . . . 
Lexington... . 
Maysville  . . . . 


Miles  to 

Mild  to 

Cincinnati. 

N.Y. 

550 

1,115 

275 

840 

250 

780 

480 

976 

660 

1,170 

900 

1.425 

780 

1.200 

640 

1,070 

650 

1.050 

280 

640 

85 

640 

70 

600 

55 

540 

Of  the  above  twenty- six  principal  places  of  Commerce  in  the  Mississippi  Valley, 
sixteen  are  less  than  one-half  the  distance  from  Cincinnati  that  they  are  from  New 
York.  Of  the  remainder,  eight  are  less  than  three-fourths  the  distance  of  New  York ; 
and  one  only  (Buffalo)  is  farther  from  Cincinnati  than  from  New  York.  Railways 
cannot  go  on  straight  lines  exactly,  but  they  will  approximate  these  lines  as  near  as 
possible,  and  the  final  distances  will  be  in  these  proportions. 

It  follows  then,  inevitably,  that  to  the  entire  vallev  of  the  Mississippi.  Cincinnati, 
^oiher  things  being  equal,)  has  greatly  the  commercial  advantage  over  New  York  in 
its  radial  extension. 

It  may  be  said  that  Cincinnati  must  import  through  New  York.  This  is  a  great 
mistake.  There  is.  as  we  shall  hereafter  prove,  a  very  large  importation  direct 
into  Cincinnati,  and  this  will  rapidly  increa^  e.  Nor  is  that  all.  if  Cincinnati  be  nearer 
Charleston  than  New  York  she  may  import  there  ;  and  finally,  the  class  of  imported 
foreign  goods  sold  here  is  small  compared  with  those  of  domestic  produce  and  manu- 
factures. When  therefore,  the  radial  lines  of  Cincinnati  become,  as  they  will  in  four 
or  five  years,  railways,  the  power  of  distribution  in  Cincinnati  will  be  quadrupled  as 
compared  with  New  .York,  or  any  other  place  on  the  eastern  Atlantic  Allowing  the 
railway  lines  to  be  25  per  cent  longer  than  the  straight  lines,  and  the  time  of  freight 
trains  to  be  16^  per  hour,  we  have  the  following  results,  as  between  Cincinnati  and 
New  York: — 


"Wheeling . . . . 

Pittsburg 

Buffalo 

Erie 

Cleveland ... . . 
Sandusky  . . . . 

Toledo 

Detroit 

Milwaukie.. . . 

Dubuque 

Rock  Island . . 

St  Louis 

Independence 


Hoars  to 
Ciodnnati.    N.Y. 
15i 


20 
28 
24 
17 
15 
14 
18 
25 
82 
23 
24 
41 


22 
25 
24 
26 
80 
84 
87 
86 
57 
67 
67 
67 
89 


Paducah . . . . 
Nashville  . . . 
Memphis. .. . 
Natchez.. . .. 
Galveston... . 
New  Orleans 

Mobile 

Pensacola... . 
Knoxville  . . . 
Louisville  . .  • 
Maysville  . . . 
Lexington... . 


Honrtto 

Cindnnati. 

N.Y. 

22 

6S 

18 

69 

82 

78 

53 

94 

69 

114 

55      • 

90 

48 

78 

49 

84 

18 

59 

6 

50 

4 

45 

6 

48 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  same  practical  differences,  in  point  of  time,  are  still 
maintained,  and  that  for  all  places  west  of  Erie  and  Pittsburg,  it  is  impossible  for  New 
York  to  compete  with  Cincipnati  in  the  power  of  distributing  the  articles  of  traffic 
For  all  the  country  west  and  sooth  of  Cincinnati  this  place  is  nearer  by  five  hundred 
miles  than  New  York.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  for  these  places  Cincinnati  will  be- 
come the  distributor  of  products,  except  thnse  which  must  be  brought  from  the  At- 
lantic Cincinnati  will  he  the  distributor,  west  and  south,  for  all  the  following  articles, 
(south,  we  mean  the  dividing  line  between  the  southern  Atlantic  and  the  Ohio.)  vis: 
hardware,  crockery,  groceries,  American  manufactures,  machinery,  iron,  and  all  agri- 
cultural  products. 

It  is  this  simple  fact  of  the  shortneas  of  its  radial  lines  which,  in  three  yean,  haa 
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doubled  the  Commeroe  of  Oinciooati,  and  in  fire  years  more  will  double  it  again,  and 
•eriooslj  diminish  the  relative  proportion  of  Atlantic  trade  in  the  West. 

This  reault  is  inevitable,  and  within  ten  years  there  will  be  a  great  commercial 
revolution  in  the  trade  of  the  West,  the  result  of  which  will  be  to  concentrate  in  Cin- 
cinnati fuur-fifths  of  the  commercial  traffic,  which  has  heretofore  been  done  for  the 
central  West  in  the  Atlantic  cities. 

The  radial  lines,  which  are  exclusively  those  of  Cincinnati,  extend  from  within  fiftr 
miles  of  the  lake  to  the  Tennessee  River,  and  from  the  Wabash  to  the  foot  of  the  Al- 
leghanies.  This  space  comprehends  two  hundred  thousand  square  miles,  and  will,  in 
a  few  years,  contain  ten  millions  of  people — half  the  present  white  population  of  the 
United  States.  Within  twenty  years  Cincinnati  will  probably  have  its  half  million  of 
inhabitants,  and  be  where  New  York  now  is.  This  will  be  the  result  of  the  centrali- 
sation of  internal  Commerce,  as  the  growth  of  New  York  has  been  the  result  of 
foreign  conunerce. 


PROGRESS  OF  THE  RAILROAD  MOVEMEBTT  IN  CANADA. 

The  progress  now  being  made  to  cast  a  network  of  railways  over  every  part  of 
British  America,  has  induced  us  to  note  the  following  list  from  the  propositioos  now 
before  the  public,  for  the  construction  of  lines  in  Canada.  Numbers  2,  4,  11,  13,  18, 
19,  are  under  contract.  Charters  have  been  granted  for  numbers  8,  17,  and  28.  And 
acts  of  incorporation  are  now  before  Parliament  for  numbers  1,  6,  6,  7,  8,  12,  14,  20, 
23,  and  26.  These  roads  do  not  include  the  northern  line,  from  Toronto  to  Lake  Hu- 
ron via  Barrie,  now  more  than  half  finished,  nor  the  line  from  Toronto  to  Guelph,  aUo 
io  rapid  progress  to  completion.  The  progress  of  Upper  Canada  in  railway  enter- 
prise is  almost  without  precedent,  and  in  a  few  years  will  render  the  country  one  of 
the  finest  and  most  productive  in  the  world. 


1  and  2  Across  the  St.  Lawrence  at  Cape 
Rouge  and  at  Montreal. 

5  Port  Hope  and  Peterborough, 
4  Cobnrg  to  Peterborough. 

6  Quebec  to  Montreal,  via  north  shore. 

6  Megantic  Junction  (and  canal.) 

7  Quebec  via  Montreal,  B^iown,  and  Pe- 
terborough, to  Georgian  Bay,  Lake 
Huron. 

8  Lake  Huron  to  Yandereuil. 

9  Qoebec  via  Perth,  Hawkesbury,  and 
Peterborough,  to  Lake  Huron. 

10  Brantford  to    Amhurstburg,    via    St. 
Thomas. 

11  Quebec  to  Trois  Pistoles. 

12  Brockville  to  OtUwa. 

18  Grand  Trunk,  or  Montreal  to  Toronto, 
▼ia  Kingston. 


1 14  Montreal,  By  town,  and  Ottawa. 

15  Barrie  to  Lake  Huron. 

16  Qoderich  to  Port  Sarnia. 

1 7  Toronto  to  Hamilton. 

18  Guelph  to  Goderich. 

19  Brantford  to  Goderich. 

20  London  to  Port  Sarnia. 

21  Gvelph  to  Owen's  Sound,  to  Sangreen. 

22  Toronto  to  ditta 

28  Niagara  to  Fort  Erie. 

24  Port  Dalhousie  to  Fort  Erie. 

26  Gait  to  Paris. 

26  Gait  to  Guelph. 

27  Toronto,  via  Peterborough  and  Belle- 
ville to  Kingston. 

28  Hamilton  to  Niagara  Falls. 

29  Hamilton  to  Port  Dover. 
80  Whitney  to  Sturgeon  Bay. 


FREIGHTS  ON  THE  CANALS  AND  RAILROADS  OF  NEW  YORK. 

A  writer  in  the  Albany  Argu»  endeavors  to  show  that  the  Central  and  Southern 
line  of  railroads  in  the  State  of  New  York  have  diverted  but  a  small  amount  of  freight 
from  the  canals,  and  that,  in  most  instances,  such  freight  could  not  be  carried  on  the 
eanal,  or  if  po  carried,  would  be  liable  to  great  loes  of  weight,  quality,  or  value,  while 
undergoing  transportation.  The  writer  states,  that  in  1862  the  cannl  tonnage  was 
8,868,441,  and  the  railroad  tonnage  was  about  800,000.  or  as  18  to  1,  The  amonnt 
whidi  was  delivered  at  the  Hudson  River  by  the  Erie  canal  was  1,644,699  tons,  and 
by  railroad  was  140,401  tons,  or  as  12  to  1.  The  average  distance  of  the  movement 
of  the  freight  on  the  Erie  Canal  was  188  miles,  while  that  on  the  railroad  was  only  62 
nulee.  Of  the  tonnage  arriving  at  tide  water,  over  eleven  hundred  thousand  tons  was 
from  Western  States,  all  of  wnich  was  tlirough  freight,  while  the  through  freight  on 
the  railroad  from  Boifiilo  to  Albany  was  less  than  twenty  thousand  tons,  or  60  to  1. 
TIm  whole  quantity  of  freight  carried  from  intermediate  places,  to  and  from  Buffalo 
and  Albany,  by  railroad,  was  114,612  tons,  and  from  Albany  and  the  intermediate 
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places  to  Buffalo,  was  47,666  tons,  making  a  total  of  162,178  tons.  The  throogli 
freight  between  Buffalo  and  Albany  was  18,144  tons  passing  eastward,  and  13,143 
tons  passing  westward,  making  a  total  of  31,287  tons  of  throu^  freight,  which  is  oolj 
about  one- tenth  of  the  whole  freight  carried. 

COST  OF  RAILWAY  TRANSPORTATION. 

The  following  tables,  we  are  assured  by  the  American  Railtoay  Times,  were  pre- 
pared by  one  of  the  most  experienced  and  intelligent  managers. 

1.   COST   OF   KUNNING   A    PASSENGER   TRAIN,   WITH   FORTY   PASSENGERS,  A  HUNDRED  MtLIS. 

LocomotiFe  power,  at  20  cents  per  mile $20  00 

One  passenger  car,  (60  seats)  at  2  cents  per  mile 2  00 

One  baggage-car,  at  2  cents  per  mile  (too  high) 2  00 

One  conductor,  |2  per  day ;  one  brakeman,  |1  per  day 8  00 

27  00 
Receipts  on  40  passengers,  at  2|  cents  per  mile 100  00 

Ket  income $78  00 


2.  OOST   OF   A  TRAIN,  WITH   EIGHTYTWO   PASSENGERS,   AT  ,ONE   GENT   AND   A  QUARTKR 
MILE,  (two   more  THAN    DOUBLE  THE   NUMBER   AT   HALF   PRICE). 

LocomoUTe  power,  the  same $20  00 

Two  passenger- cars,  (120  seats)  at    2  cents  per  mile 4^  00 

Other  expenses,  the  same 5  00 

29  00 
Receipts  on  82  passengers,  at  1^  cents  per  mile 102  60 

Net  income $7S  50 

It  will  be  here  seen  that  the  cost  of  carrying  82  passengers  100  miles,  is  bat  $2 
more  than  to  carry  40. 

3.  COST  OF  A  TRAIN  WITH  A  HUNDRED  AND  TWENTY   PASSENGERS. 

Same  as  above,  with  the  addition  of  one  car  at  $2,  making $Bl  00 

Receipts  on  120  passengers,  at  one  cent  per  mile 120  00 

Net  income,  at  one  cent  per  mile $89  00 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  a  train  can  be  run  with — 

1  passenger  and  1  baggage  car,  at  a  cost  of 27  cents  per  mile. 

2  passenger  and  1  baggage  car,  at  a  cost  of 29  cents  per  mile. 

8  passenger  and  1  baggage  car,  at  a  cost  of 81  cents  per  mile. 

4  passenger  and  1  baggage  car,  at  a  cost  of 83  ceuta  per  mile. 

A  large  engine  will  draw  on  any  road  not  exceeding  a  forty-foot  grade,  100  tons  in 
addition  to  the  cars ;  and  as  14  passengers,  including  baggage,  are  usually  estimated 
to  the  ton,  if  there  is  a  full  train  of  four  cars, — 240  passengers — amount  to  only  17 
tons.  The  difference  in  fuel  required  to  'draw  one  or  three  cars  is  so  small  as  not  to 
be  susceptible  of  calculation.  .  The  profit,  therefore,  on  a  train  of  cars  moniog  100 
miles,  may  be  stated  thus : — 

Ist.  1  passenger  car,   with    40  passengers,  at  2^  cents  per  mile $73  00 

td.   2  passenger  cars,  with    82  passengers,  at  1^  cents  per  mile 78  50 

8d.  8  passenger  cars,  with  120  passengers,  at  1    cent    per  mile 89  00 

4th.  4  passenger  cars,  with  240  (filled)  pas.,  at  1    cent    per  mile 207  00 

That  freight  also  can  be  carried  cheap  on  great  thoroughfares  where  there  ie  plen^ 
of  it,  has  already  been  demonstrated.  The  Reading  road  carries  coal  100  miles  for  $1 
per  ton,  although  the  cars  go  back  empty.  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  road  baye  .aUo 
contracted  to  carry  coal  200  miles  for  $2  per  ton.  The  Reading  road,  in  their  report 
for  1862,  gives  a  statement  of  **  Items  of  coft  in  detail  of  hauling  coal,  for  round  trip 
of  190  iniles,  from  Coal  Region  to  Tide  Water,  and  back  with  empty  cars,  transportiBf 
an  average  load  of  868  tons  of  coal  each  train."    "  Equal  to  -38.54  cents  per  too." 
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APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  TRANSPORTING  THE  U.  S.  MAIL  BT  STEAMERS. 

We  publish  below  the  Act  passed  at  the  last  session  of  Congress,  and  approved 
March  3d,  1863,  "making  appropriations  for  the  transportation  of  the  United  States 
mail  bj  ocean  steamers  and  otherwise,  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  30th  Junie,  1864. 

Be  ii  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepresentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled^  That  the  iullowing  sums  be,  and  the  same  are,  here- 
by  appropriated,  to  be  paid  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, for  the  year  ending  30th  June,  1864. 

For  transportation  of  the  mails  from  New  York  to  Liverpool  and  back,  $868,000. 

For  transportation  of  the  mails  from  New  York  to  New  Orleans,  Charleston,  Savan- 
nah, Havana,  and  Chagres,  and  back,  |290,000. 

For  transportation  of  the  mails  from  Panama  to  California,  and  Oregon,  and  back, 
$858,260. 

For  carrying  out  the  contract  entered  into  by  the  Post  Office  Department  under  the 
law  passed  at  the  last  session  of  Congress,  establishing  a  tri-montbly  mail  by  steam 
▼essels  between  New  Orleans  and  Vera  Cruz  via  Tampico,  $70;000. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  following  sums  be,  and  the  same  are, 
hereby  appropriated  for  the  service  jof  the  Post  Office  Department  for  the  year  ending 
30th  June,  1854,  out  of  any  moneys  in  the  Treasury  arising  from  the  revenues  of  said 
Department,  in  conformity  to  the  act  of  2d  July,  1830. 

For  transportation  of  the  mails,  in  two  steam  ships,  from  New  York,  by  Southamp- 
ton, to  Bremen  and  back,  at  1100,000  for  each  ship;  and  in  two  steamships  from  New 
York,  by  Cowea,  to  Havre  and  back,  at  $16,000  for  each  ship,  under  the  contract  with 
the  Ocean  Steam  Navigation  Company  of  New  York,  |360,000. 

For  transportattoo  of  the  mails  between  Charleston  and  Havana,  under  the  contract 
with  M.  C.  Mordecai,  160.000. 

For  transportation  of  the  mails  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  1120,000. 

Ssa  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  Postmaster  Oeneral  shall  cause  the 
facts  to  be  investigated  in  relation  to  the  contract  of  A.  G.  Sloo,  for  transportation  of 
the  mail  in  ocean  steamers  from  New  York  to  New  Orleans,  Charleston,  Savannah, 
Havana,  and  Chagres  and  back,  per  act  of  March  3d,  1847,  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining how  far  the  contract  corresponds  with  the  original  bids,  and  shall  report  to 
Congress,  at  the  next  session,  the  facts  and  circumstances  connected  with  the  said 
contract ;  and  also  for  what  amount  the  said  mail  service  could  be  performed  if  a  new 
contract  should  be  made ;  and  whether  the  ships  furnished  under  such  contract  are 
built  according  to  its  terms.  The  Postmaster  General  is  further  directed  by  this  act 
to  ascertain  and  report  to  Congress  at  its  next  session  for  what  amounts  the  services 
now  performed  under  the  several  contracts  with  the  Navy  and  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment for  carrying  the  mail  in  ocean  steamers  can  be  hereafter  performed,  upon  the 
supposition  that  the  United  States  shall  take  the  steamers,  according  to  contract,  and 
•ell  or  transfer  them. 

Skc.  4.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  upon  the  application  of  either  of  the  com- 
panies contracting  to  carry  the  mail  in  ocean  steamers  from  New  York  to  Havre,  or 
from  New  York  to  Bremen,  the  Postmaster  General  is  hereby  authorized  to  discharge 
•uch  company  from  said  contract :  Provided,  That  no  further  compensation  shall  be 
paid  to  either  of  said  companies  after  such  discharge  from  its  contract 

THE  JOINT  RAILROAD  AND  CANAL  COMPANIES  OF  NEW  JERSEY. 

In  answer  to  numerous  inquiries  respecting  the  original  charter,  and  subsequent 
supplements  thereto,  of  the  Camden  and  Amboy  and  Transportation  companies,  we 
presume  that  we  have  simply  to  state  the  fact,  Uiat  on  the  4th  of  February,  1830,  a 
charter  of  incorporation  was  granted  to  said  company,  which  authorized  it  to  "  hare, 
enjoy  and  exercise  all  rights,  powers  and  privileges  pertaining  to  oorporated  bodies, 
•nd  necessary  to  perfect  an  expeditious  and  complete  line  of  communication  from 
Philadelphia  to  New  York,  and  carry  the  objects  oi  this  act  into  effect" 

By  the  terms  of  the  original  charter,  the  State  was  authorized  to  take  the  road  at 
the  expiration  of  thirty  years,  at  its  appraised  value ;  the  company,  in  the  mean  time, 
to  pay  to  the  State  ten  cents  for  every  passenger,  and  fifteen  cents  for  every  ton  of 
merchandise  transported  on  the  road.  But  it  was  provided  '*that  if  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  shall  authorize  the  construction  of  any  oUier  railroad  for  the  transportation  of 
paatei^ers  across  the  State,  from  New  York  to  Philadelphia,  which  road  shall  be  con- 
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Btructed  and  tuedf  and  which  shall  commence  and  terminate  within  three  miles  of  the 
commencement  and  termination  of  the  said  road,  authorized  by  this  act,  then  the  pay- 
ment of  the  ten  cents  for  each  passenger,  and  fifteen  cents  per  ton  for  merchandise, 
tihaXl  cease,  and  the  said  company  is  hereby  exonerated  from  the  payment  thereof,  pro- 
vided that  if  any  other  railroad  shall  be  constructed  for  the  transportation  of  passen- 
gers from  Philadelphia  to  New  York,  it  shall  be  liable  to  a  tax  not  less  than  the 
amount  payable  to  the  State  by  this  company." 

This  was  the  wording  of  the  original  charter.  On  the  4th  of  February,  1881,  a 
supplement  was  passed,  by  which  the  company  was  authorized  to  transfer  one  thou- 
sand shares  of  its  stock  to  the  State,  free  of  cost;  and  the  State  to  receive  dividends 
on  said  shares,  as  though  it  had  itself  paid  for  said  shares.  But  it  provided  that  when 
any  other  railroad  or  roads,  for  the  transportation  of  passengers  and  property  between 
New  York  and  Philadelphia  across  the  State,  shall  be  constructed  and  used  for  that 
purpose,  under  or  by  virtue  of  any  law  of  this  State,  or  the  United  States,  authorizing 
or  recognizing  said  road,  then  the  said  dividends  shall  be  no  longer  payable  to  the 
State,  and  the  said  stock  shall  be  re-transferred  to  the  company  by  the  Treasurer  of 
this  State. 

On  the  16th  of  February,  1831,  an  act  was  passed  by  the  Legislature  to  consolidate 
the  stock  of  the  Delaware  and  Raritan  Canal  with  that  of  the  Camden  and  Amboy 
Railroad  and  Transportation  Company.  On  the  2d  of  March,  1832,  a  supplement  to 
the  foregoing  was  passed,  by  virtue  of  which  one  thousand  shares  of  the  stock  of  the 
joint  companies  were  transferred  to  the  State.  But  it  was  also  provided  **  that  it  shall 
not  be  lawful  at  any  time  during  the  said  railroad  charter,  to  construct  any  other  rail- 
jpoad  or  roads  in  this  State,  without  the  consent  of  the  said  companies,  which  shall  be 
intended  and  used  for  the  transportation  of  passengers  and  merchandise  between  the 
cities  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  or  to  compete  in  business  with  the  railroad  au- 
thorized by  the  act  to  which  this  supplement  is  relative.'* 

DIVIDENDS  OF  MASSACHUSETTS  RAILROADS. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  per  centage  of  diyidends  paid  by  fifteen  railroads 
of  Massachusetts  during  the  last  five  years,  and  the  total  cost  of  said  roads  at  the  be- 
ginning of  each  year.  These  are  the  only  roads  that  have  been  in  operation,  through- 
out, for  so  long  a  period,  with  the  exception  of  some  of  the  short  lines. 

January  1,  1848,  the  fifteen  roads  cost  $34,866,800.  January  1,  1863,  $41,655,500 
—increase,  $6,699,700.  Their  net  earnings  m  1847  were  $2,680,674;  in  1862, 
$2,904,894— increase,  $217,720. 

ANNUAL  PEE   CENTAGE   OF   DIVIIIENDS.  ^ 

Railroads.  opened.  1S48.  1849*  18§0.  18SL  18S1.  0 re  yean. 

Boston  and  Providence 1836  6^  6  6i  6  5^  5  »-10 

Boston  and  Worcester 1836  8^  6  6^  7  7  7 

Boston  and  Lowell 1835  8  8  8  8  7i  7  9-10 

Taunton  Branch 1886  8  8  8  8  8  8 

Nashua  and  Lowell 1838  10  10  8  9  8  9 

Norwich  and  Worcester 1839  . .  . .  4^  4  4f 

New  Bedford  and  Taunton 1840  6  6  7  8  7^6  9-10 

Western 1841         8  8  8  8  ej  7  7:10 

Eastern 1841         8  8  8  8  7^  7  9-10 

Boston  and  Maine 1843        8i  6^^  5  7  7  6  610 

Fitchburg 1846         Si  8  8  7  6  7  5-10 

Old  Colony , 1846         ej  . .  . .  2 

Connecticut  River 1847        8  8  6|  8  5  6  9-10 

Fall  River 1847         6i  8  . .  7i  8  5 

Providence  and  Worcester 1847         ..  8  ..  ..  8 

COST  OF  MASSACHD8ETT8  RAILROADS  IN 

1848.       1849.       1850.        1851.       185!. 

$84,866,800  $89,414,700  $41,332,600  $41,948,400  $41,444,700 

In  giving  the  net  earnings  of  the  roads,  the  items  of  "  interest**  is  not  included  in  the 
running  expenses. 
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The  vet  earniogs  of  the  Provideoce  and  Worcester  Road  for  184*7,  are  not  in  the 
statement  exhibiting  those  of  the  other  lines,  as  that  road  did  not  go  into  complete 
operation  until  near  the  close  of  the  year.  In  1862  the  net  earnings  of  the  road  wert 
$189,514. 

The  surplus  earnings  of  some  of  the  roads  have  been  transposed  from  income  account 
to  the  reduction  of  the  construction  account 

The  dividend  paid  by  the  Boston  and  Providence  Company,  in  1852,  was  for  eleyen 
months  only. 

ERICSSOS'S  CALORIC  ENGINE. 

We  have  great  pleasure  in  laying  before  the  readers  of  the  Merchant^  Mageutine 
the  following  letter  from  Capt  Ericsson  to  the  editor  of  the  London  (England)  Builder, 
in  which  journal  it  originally  appeared : — 

My  attration  has  been  called  to  a  statement  in  your  journal  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  John 
Braithwaite,  in  reference  to  the  caloric  engine.  I  much  regret  that  my  labors  in  per- 
fecting this  important  matter  should  have  called  forth  Mr.  Braithwaile's  disapproba- 
tion through  your  columns ;  yet  I  am  fully  compensated  by  the  fit  opportunity  this 
circumstance  affords  me  of  acknowledging,  through  the  same  respectable  channel,  my 
gratitude  to  Mr.  Braithwaite  fur  past  kindness.  On  my  arrival  in  England,  twenty-six 
years  ago,  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  meet  with  bis  approbation  and  friendship.  In 
the  various  mechanical  operations  we  carried  out  together,  I  gained  experience  which, 
but  for  his  confidence  ana  liberality,  I  probably  never  should  have  acquired.  In  rela- 
tion to  the  caloric  engine,  it  so  happened  that  we  were  not  connected.  The  machine 
was  simply  manufactured  at  his  e8tabli:ihment,  to  my  plans.  I  need  hardly  add  that 
it  was  well  done,  for  everything  that  left  his  works  was  characterized  by  perfection  of 
workmanship.  In  regard  to  the  original  form  of  my  caloric  engine,  and  the  operating 
with  condensed  pressure,  Mr.  B.  may  feel  assured  I  have  not  abandoned  either,  as  he 
will  find,  ere  long,  when  welcomed  on  board  the  caloric  ship  in  British  waters.  As  to 
the  new  form  of  my  engine,  when  Mr.  B.  shall  have  had  an  opportunity  of  looking  a 
little  more  closely  mto  the  matter,  I  trust  he  will  find  something  to  approve  oC  The 
dispensing  with  any  other  heater  than  the  bottom  of  the  working  cylinder  certainly 
secures  great  simplicity  of  construction ;  and  that  so  small  an  extent  of  heating  suffices, 
proves  the  wonderful  efficiency  of  the  regenerator.  The  difficulty  of  lubrication,  sup- 
posed by  Mr.  B.,  does  absolutely  not  exist  in  the  present  engine,  for  during  seventy 
hours'  constant  working  of  the  machinery  of  the  caloric  ship,  our  piston  packings 
scarcely  reached  boiling  temperature.  The  single  action  open  cylinders,  and  the  great 
distance  between  the  packing  and  the  heated  part  of  the  cylinder  account  for  this. 
Mr.  R  overlooks  entirely  the  great  simplicity  of  the-  new  form  of  my  engine,  and  its 
ooiversal  applicability,  and  evidently  dues  not  consider  the  important  fact  that  it  re- 
quires no  water  or  other  cooling  medium.  How  unlike  in  tbis,  as  in  all  other  impor- 
tant features,  to  Stirling's  air  engine.  The  caloric  engine  is  destined — the  efforts  of  its 
opponents  notwithstanding — ere  long  to  be  the  great  motor  for  manufacturing  and  do- 
mestic purposes,  from  its  entire  freedom  from  danger  alone.  It  is  destined  assuredly 
to  effect  much  in  dispensing  with  physical  toil  to  the  laborer.  The  artisan  of  moderate 
means  may  place  it  in  his  room,  where  it  will  serve  as  a  stove  while  turning  bis  lathe, 
at  the  same  time  purifying  the  atmosphere  by  pumping  out  the  impure  air  and  passing 
it  <'ff  into  the  chimney ;  in  fine,  it  will  heat,  toil,  ventilate,  and  always  remain  harmless. 
All  this  will  soon  be  proved  in  practice,  and  it  is  hoped  will  save  critics  from  racking 
their  brains  to  discover  theoretical  mistakes  and  practical  imperfections. 

PROGRESS  OF  RAILROADS  IN  EUROPE. 

Europe  is  running  a  race  with  the -United  States  in  the  great  work  of  intenial  com- 
munication by  railroad.  The  London  Times  has  recently  been  publishing  statistics  of 
the  progress  of  the  different  countries,  which  exhibit  these  results : — Belgium  has  5^2 
miles  of  railways,  858  of  which  have  been  constructed  and  worked  by  the  State,  the 
remainder  by  different  private  companies.  The  expense  of  constructing  the  whole 
has  been  £9,576,000  or  £18,000  per  mile.  The  annual  expenses  are  8  per  cent  of  the 
receipts,  and  the  profits  three  and-a-half  per  cent  on  the  capital.  In  France  there  are 
1,818  miles  of  railway  under  traffic,  1,178  miles  in  progress,  and  577  miles  projected. 
The  cost  of  construction  per  mile  has  been  £26,882,  and  the  whole  expenditure  requi- 
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site  for  the  completion  of  the  8,673  miles  is  estimated  at  £95,870,786.    The  aveng* 
annual  net  profit  on  the  capital  employed  does  not  exceed  two  and  seven-tenths  per 


cent 


nil  ierrii.orie9,ana  <  <  i  nines  in  uie  uuicu  i^  euienauus,  luc  i^auisu  x^«*^— -j' 
and  the  ex-German  Austrian  provinces,  and  therefore  only  4,671  miles  can  be  consid- 
ered as  strictly  within  the  Germanic  confederation.  Two-fifths  of  these  4,671  miiei 
were  constructed  and  worked  by  the  State,  the  remainder  by  private  companici 
Those  in  Prussia,  however,  are  all  the  result  of  private  enterprise.  The  expense  « 
construction  of  the  6,342  miles  is  estimated  at  £12,600  per  mile,  being  single  track 
only.  The  working  expenses  are  about  fifty  per  cent  of  the  receipts,  and  the  net 
prol&ts  are  nearly  three  per  cent.  In  Ru^ia.a  railway  from  Warsaw  to  Cracow,  168 
miles  in  length,  is  in  operation ;  one  connecting  Warsaw  with  St.  Petersburg,  688 
miles  in  length,  and  one  of  about  400  miles,  from  St.  Petersburg  to  Moscow,  is  in  pro- 
gress. A  railway  for  goods  from  the  Wolga  to  the  Don,  105  miles  in  length,  is  also 
contemplated.  In  Southern  Russia,  a  line  of  railway  between  Kief  and  Odessa  hai 
been  surveyed.  In  Italy  no  extensive  system  of  railway  has  yet  been  executed.  A 
few  lines,  cii verging  from  the  principal  cities,  such  as  Naples,  Milan,  Venice,  Leghorn, 
and  Florence,  are  alone  in  operation.  In  the  kingdoms  of  Sardinia,  Spain,  and  Por- 
tugal, railways  are  only  in  prospective. 
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EDUCATION  OF  THE  POPUUUON  OF  FRANCE. 

We  find  the  following  statement  touching  the  condition  of  education  in  France,  in  a 
new  work  entitled  "Parisian  Sights,  Seen  through  American. Spectacles :" — 

In  France  they  have  about  88.000,000  of  people ;  but  of  this  number  only  2,800,000 
pupils  are  sent  to  the  primary  schools,  where  they  are  educated  at  an  annual  cost  of 
about  seventy-five  cents  each,  or  $1,800,000  for  the  whole  of  France  In  all  the  ly- 
ceums,  colleges,  and  private  institutions,  it  is  stated  that  there  are  but  92,321  scholars, 
BO  that,  out  of  the  whole  population,  only  2,424,811  are  receiving  any  sort  of  educa- 
tion ;  while  not  100,000  of  the  whole  88,000,000  are  taught  the  higher  grades  of  learn- 
ing and  accomplishment  Our  State  of  New  York  spends  $1,400,000  yearly  on  her 
common  schools,  which  averages  two  dollars  a  head,  and  is  within  $400,000  of  the 
whole  expenditure  of  France.  In  Paris,  the  Government  pays  one  theater  $10,000, 
another  $60,000,  another  $176,000,  or  $260,000  among  the  three,  while  the  whole  cost 
of  the  primary  schools  of  the  capital  is  but  $260,000  yearly. 

CENSUS  OF  THE  STATE  OF  CAUFORNIA. 

The  Hon.  John  Bigleb,  Governor  of  the  State  of  California,  has  sent  us  an  official 

copy  of  his  message  to  the  Legislature  of  that  State,  communicating  the  report  of  the 

Secretary  of  State  on  the  census  of  California  in  1862.    In  communicating  this  report^ 

Gov,  Bigler  remarks : — 

**  The  rapid  increase  of  our  population — the  manifest  improvement  in  our  agricul- 
tural, as  well  as  all  other  pursuits,  afford  a  sure  indication  of  permanent  and  future 
prosperity,  which  cannot  oe  defeated  except  by  the  most  positive  mismanagement 
In  the  brief  period  of  two  years  the  population  of  the  State  has  increased  thirty  per 
cent  annually.  This  rate  of  increase  will,  of  course,  diminish,  but  we  may  reasooaoly 
calculate  that  in  ten  years  we  will  have,  at  least,  quadrupled  our  present  population, 
when  it  is  considered  that  the  Commerce,  agricultural,  mechanic  arts,  manufactures, 
Ac ,  of  the  State,  in  all  of  which  we  possess  the  germs  of  immense  resources,  will 
advance  in  rateable  proportion  with  our  increase  of  population.  It  cannot  be  for  a 
moment  doubted,  that  tne  future  standing  and  influence  of  this,  compared  with  the 
other  States  of  the  Union,  must  be  that  of  distinguished  prominence." 
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The  white  popQlatioo  of  the  State,  acoording  to  the  census  of  1853»  is  224,485,  ex- 
duaiye  of  the  county  of  El  Dorado,  one  of  the  most  populous  counties  of  the  State, 
presumed  to  contain  40,000  inhabitants,  which  gives  the  entire  population  of  the  State 
at  264,435. 

Tlie  population  of  the  several  counties  is  as  follows : — 

Botte 8,672 

CaUveras 20,192 

Oolusi 620 

Contra  Ooste 2,745 

£1  Dorado* 


KUmath 530 

Los  Angeles 7,831 

Marin ,  1,036 

Hariposa 8,969 

Ifendodno 416 

Monterey 2,728 

Kapa 2,116 

Nevada 21.365 

Placer 1 0,7  84 

Sacrameoto 12,589 

Sao  Diego 2,932 

San  Joaquin 5,029 


San  Francipco ,  86,151 

Sau  Luis  Obispo 984 

Santa  Clara 6,66i 

Santa  Cru2 1,219 

Santa  Barbara 2,181 

Shasta %  4.050 

Sierra , 4,856 

Siskiyou. 2,240 

Solano 2,885 

Sonoma 2,837 

Sutter 1,207 

Trinity 1,764 

Tuolumne 17,667 

Tulare •     8,576 

Yolo 1,807 

Yuba 22,006 


TOTAL  CAPITAL  AND  PRODUCTIONS  OF  THK  STATE. 

Total  capital  employed  for  purposes  other  than  those  specified  under 

general  heads,  including  estimates  for  El  Dorado  and  Calaveras  . . .  $59,800,000 

Livestock 18,903,714 

A^cuitural  products 6,162,040 

Land  in  cultivation 1,107,480 

Estimate  for  £1  Dorado  and  Calaveras 6,000,000 

Horticulture,  manufactures,  Ac 1,150,000 

Quartz  mining  . . '. 5,87 1.405 

Placer  mining ^ 4,174,419 

Other  mining 8,851,628 

Estimate  for  £1  Dorado  mining *      2,500,000 

$108,522,568 

In  the  above  estimate  it  will  bcf  observed  that  the  value  of  no  land  except  that  in 
actual  cultivation  is  included. 

With  these  facts  now  before  us,  says  the  Secretary  of  State,  it  may  not  be  uninter- 
esting or  devoid  of  utility  to  take  a  comparative  view  of  our  position  in  reference  to 
the  other  States  of  the  Union. 

HoasEs. — In  these  we  are  in  advance  of  fifteen  of  the  States. 

MuLRS. — In  these  we  are  in  advance  of  twenty-six  of  the  States. 

HiLCH  Cows. — In  these  we  are  in  advance  of  twelve  of  the  States. 

Work  Oxen. — In  these  we  are  in  advance  of  eight  of  the  States. 

Sbexf. — In  these,  although  having  returns  from  only  20  counties,  we  are  in  ad- 
vaoce  of  four  States. 

Swine. — In  these,  although  only  twenty  counties  have  reported,  we  are  in  advance 
of  three  States. 

Valoe  op  Live  Stock. — In  this  we  surpass  twenty-two  of  the  States. 

Baelet. — In  this  we  are  only  equalled  by  one  State,  New  York.  We  raise  more 
than  one  half  as  much  of  this  article  as  is  produced  in  the  whole  Union  besides. 

Potatoes. — In  this,  a^in,  we  stand  next  to  New  York,  and  raise  one-fifth  the  quan- 
tityproduced  by  the  balance  of  the  Union. 

WHEAT. — In  this  we  surpass  ten  of  the  States. 

Oats. — In  this  we  cultivate  more  than  three  fourths  of  our  sister  States, 

Indian  Coen. — We  produce  less  of  this  than  any  State  of  the  Union. 


*  El  Dorado,  one  of  the  most  populous  count.es  lo  the  sute,  is  presumed  to  contain  40/)00y  inhab 
tnti,  which  gives  the  entire  population  of  the  Siato  at  904,435. 
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Beans. — In  ibis  we  surpass  nine  of  the  States,  notwithstanding  only  five  counties 
have  reported  the  quantity  produced. 

Hay. — In  this,  though  not  returned  from  more  than  one  half  the  counties,  we  ex- 
ceed nine  of  the  States. 

Mining. — In  this  branch  of  industry  we  stand  not  only  without  a  parallel,  but  with- 
out a  competitor. 

AoRicuLTURE. — ^This  important  branch  has  been  comparatively  but  little  attended 
to  in  this  State,  and  consequently  in  the  value  of  cultivated  land  we  are  surpassed 
by  all  the  States  of  the  Union.  The  fact,  however,  that  we  excel  most  of  them  in 
toe  productions'of  the  soil,  shows  the  fertility  and  productiveness  of  our  lands  in  a 
most  favorable  light. 

Trade. — Yolo,  Trinity,  Sutter,  Santa  Cruz,  San  Diego,  Sacramento,  and  Kevada 
Counties,  have  reported  merchandise  to  the  amount  of  $4,000,000.    The  remainder  of 
the  counties  have  included  this  item,  with  others,  under  the  general  head  of  **  capital 
einployed  for  other  purposes ;  in  these,  too,  we  surpass  more  than  one  half  the  States. 

Fruits. — In  these  we  excel  all  the  States  in  variety,  and  one  half  in  quantity  pro- 
duced. 

Minerals. — The  many  interesting  geological  developments  made  by  the  censui, 
place  our  State  far  in  advance  of  all  her  sisters  in  the  variety  and  importance  of  these 
great  handmaids  of  science  and  civilization. 

The  following  is  the  estimated  value  of  the  live  stock  and  agricultural  prodoeta. 
These  prices  are  given  at  an  average  much  below  ihe  market  value : — 

Horses  a  ISO 11,943,190 

.   Mules  a    50 828,900 

Cows  a    60 6,21 6,960 

Beef  cattle  a    26 7,884,800 

Work  Oxen  a    60 1,468,260 

$17,327,090 

Barley  a  |1  40 per  bashel  13,163,2^7 

Oats  a     1  00 100,497 

Wheat  a    2  40 652,231 

Potatoes  a    1  60 2,089,765 

Corn  a    2  60 166,330 

16,162,040 

We  close  this  summary  of  the  census  with  a  few  comments  from  the  report  of  the 

Secretary  of  State  on  the  increase  of  population. 

'*Our  entire  popular  vote  at  the  late  general  election  was  76,890,  according  to  the 
election  returns  on  file  in  this  office,  estimating  the  population  at  four  times  tlM 
amount  of  the  popular  vote,  which  is  below  the  ratio  usually  obtaining  throughoat 
this  State,  and  far  below  that  obtaining  in  other  States  of  the  Union,  places  our  popu- 
lation at  307,560.  This  exhibit  shows  an  increase  in  the  course  of  two  years,  taking 
the  actual  returns  of  the  census,  of  99,434,  an  annual  increase  of  49,717,  and  an  in- 
crease of  thirty  per  cent  per  annum;  of  the  increase  per  cent  per  annum,  the  United 
States,  according  to  the  late  census,  was  three  and  a  half — showing  a  difference  of  in- 
crease between  the  State  of  California  and  the  other  States  of  the  Union  of  twenty- 
six  and  a  half  per  cent  per  annum.  Taking,  however,  the  estimated  and  more  proba- 
ble census  of  tne  State,  namely,  308,507,  and  it  gives  an  annual  positive  increase  of 
71,753,  an  increase  of  foKy- three  per  cent  per  annum,  and  a  difference  of  increase  per 
cent  between  California  and  other  States  or  thirty-nine  and  a  half.** 

THE  MiTERIAL  DESTINY  OF  THE  HUMAN  RACE. 

From  a  statistical  digest,  just  published  in  England,  it  appears  that  the  linman 
family  numbers  700,000,000;  and  its  annual  loss  by  death  is  18,000,000,  which 
produces  62-1,000  tons  of  animal  matter,  which,  in  turn,  generates,  by  decomftositioo, 
9,000,000,000  cubic  feet  of  gases,  which  are  cleared  away  by  the  atmosphere,  by  veg^ 
etable  matter  decomposing  and  assimilating  them  for  its  own  usea 
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MORTALITT  OF  THE  POPULATION  OF  BROOKLYN. 

The  aoiMxed  table  of  tbe  deaths  io  Brooklyn*  L.  I^  for  the  year  ending  December 
8 1  at,  1862,  is  derived  from  the  report  of  Dr.  Wendell,  Health  Officer.  This  table 
only  gives  the  classification  of  adults,  children,  and  sex.  The  most  important  feature 
in  the  classification  is  omitted,  that  by  ages.  This  neglect  of  most  of  our  large  cities 
is  a  bar  to  the  construction  of  tables,  so  valuable  in  the  matter  of  life  insurance :—    « 

Total.  Malet.  Females.  Adalts.  Cbfldren. 

January 247  149  98  88  169 

February 212  116  96  66  146 

March. 269  146  124  81  188 

April 209  114  96  60  149 

May 226  112  118  77  148 

June 228  110  118  71  162 

July 814  116  148  90  224 

August 407  201  206  121  286 

September. 879  217  162  186  244 

October 267  182  186  97  170 

November 198  106  98  69  129 

December 284  116  118  84  160 

Total 8,184  1,683  1,601  1,089         2,146 

Of  these,  826  were  from  causes  other  than  diseases,  such  as  burned,  casualty, 
drowned,  still-bom,  <&c.,  which,  deducted  from  the  full  amount  leaves  2,858,  as  the 
actual  number  of  deaths  from  diseases.  Estimating  our  population  at  126,000,  gives 
the  ratio  of  one  death  in  48^. 

Of  the  entire  number  of  deaths,  888  were  of  forei^  birth — the  residue  natives  of 
the  United  States.  The  proportion  of  deaths  of  foreign  birth  being  one-fourth  of  the 
total  amount. 

The  cholera  appeared  in  the  dty  last  summer,  commencing  in  July  and  terminating 
in  October,  and  during  its  continuance  68 — ^ten  of  whom  were  natives,  the  others  for- 
eigners— fell  victims  to  its  attacks. 


UNITED  STATES  SEAMEN. 


The  Secretary  of  State  has  just  communicated  an  abstract  of  the  returns  made  to 
his  Department  by  the  collectors  of  customs,  showing  the  number  of  seamen  registered 
in  the  several  ports  of  entry  in  the  United  States,  during  the  year  ending  September 
30, 1852.    We  give  his  recapitulation  by  states: — 


States. 

Native. 

Natnized. 

Total. 

Maine 

946 

23 

969 

New  Hampshire. 

62 

2 

64 

Massachusetts... 

4,888 

107 

4,440 

Rhode  Island  . . . 

241 

1 

242 

New  York 

1,089 

27 

1,096 

Pennsylvania  . . . 

660 

26 

676 

Maryland 

886 

16 

861 

Virginia 

849 

6 

866 

States.  Native.  Nal'llzod.    Total. 

North  Carolina. .  58  . .  68 

Georgia 80  8  88 

Dis.  of  Mississippi  1,816  76  1,891 

Florida 83  2  85 

Texas 6  1  6 

Total 9,863  286      10,149 


CENSUS  OF  TOLEDO,  OHIO. 

Tbe  following  is  an  enumeration  of  the  inhabitants  of  Toledo,  and  the  dwellings, 
stores,  and  warenouses  erected  within  the  last  year.  The  enumeration  is  of  the  actual 
reeident  population : — 

Inhabitants.  Dwellings.  Stores.     Warehouses. 

First  Ward 1,575                26  1 

SecoodWard 1,619                59  4 

ThirdWard 1,648                84  20  6 

Fourth  Ward 1,670               42  7  1 

184i.       1846.       1847.        I860. 

1,926  8,158  2,774  4,800 
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EMIGRATION  FROM  IRELAITD. 

The  Coleraine  Chronicle^  alluding  to  the  immense  nnmbera  of  people  who  are  letT- 
ing  Ireland  for  the  United  States  and  Australia,  says  that  the  extraordinary  exodus  is 
DOW  regarded  with  dismay,  and  the  apprehension  is,  that  the  country  will  become  i 
wilderness.  The  editor,  however,  does  not  concur  in  this  view,  and  holds  this  lan- 
guage:— 

**  Providence  has  found  an  outlet  where  those  who  cumbered  the  ground  may  find 
food  and  labor,  and  we  need  not  fear  that  means  will  also  be  found  to  cultivate  the 
ground,  as  well  as  markets  fur  its  produce,  notwithstanding  the  vast  tide  of  emigratioa 
at  preeent  rolling  from  our  shores.  Last  year  it  was  6,000  souls  per  week ;  this  year 
the  number  is  nearly  7,000,  and  the  tide  is  still  unbroken.  There  is  no  sign  of  cean- 
tion  or  diminution,  but  the  crowds  to  every  port  press  on,  drawn  by  friends  and  hopei 
beyond  the  Atlantic,  pressed  forward  by  the  want  and  misery  behind.  We  do  W!^, 
however,  look  upon  this  as  cause  for  regret ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  a  matter  of  great 
rejoicing.  We  had  mouths  we  could  not  feed,  and  hands  we  could  not  employ.  The 
country  was  divided  into  cottage  farms,  in  the  hands  of  men  without  capital,  whose 
families  the  whole  produce  would  not  comfortably  maintain.  This  state  of  things  will 
soon  be  changed.  €ottier  farms  will  cease ;  a  more  commercial  spirit  will  pervade 
the  system  of  letting  and  holding  land;  farms  will  be  thrown  together;  men  of  etpi- 
tal  and  scientific  knowledge  will  occupy  them ;  the  landowner  will  no  longer  receive 
90  much  feudal  respect,  but  he  will  realize  quite  as  large  a  rental  We  shul  not  have 
so  many  villages,  but  we  shall  probably  have  more  thriving  homesteads.  We  shall 
not  have  so  many  reapers  at  Is.  a-day,  but  we  shall  have  reaping  machines  attended 
by  men  earning  halfa-brown.  We  shall  not  have  so  many  servants  or  laborers,  hot 
we  shall  have  them  better  fed  and  better  paid,  as  well  as  better  trained,  and  of  a 
higher  class." 
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MINERAL  PRODUCTIOIVS  OF  SPAIN. 

€X>MFILXD  FOK  THK  MERCHANTS*    MAGAZINE    FROM  PAPERS   FURNISHED   BT  HON.  ABBOTT 

LAWRENCE,   LATE  MINISTER  TO   ENGLAND. 

Spain  is  one  of  the  richest  countries  in  Europe  for  mineral  productions.  There 
are  few  which  she  cannot  boast  of — coal,  iron,  silver,  lead,  copper,  mercury,  Ac, 
abound  in  various  of  its  district-),  and  from  which  the  inhabitants  chiefly  derive  their 
subsistence ;  but  they  are  n^t  worked  on  such  an  extensive  line  as  they  may^  and  will 
be  within  a  few  years. 

Iron.  The  produce  of  Iron  in  the  year  1840  amounted  in  the  Peninsula  to  mor« 
than  650,000  quintAln,  (606,450  cwt.)  and  its  value  to  40,000,000  of  reals  (£416,636.) 
The  Spanish  Iron  Section  at  the  Industrial  Exhibition  was  only  represent'rid  by  a  small 
number  of  exhibitors :  Biscay,  Mailrid,  Barcelona,  and  many  other  districts  have  not 
exhibited  anything. 

SiLVEa.  The  territory  of  the  Spanish  Peninsula  is  one  of  the  richest  of  Europe  in 
•ilver,  and  possesses  great  advantage  over  the  other  nations.  Spain,  till  these  late 
yeari,  h.is  produced  164,158  marcos,  (113,538^  lbs.  troy)  of  silver,  whose  value  has 
surpassed  35.000.000  of  reals,  (about  $1,822,000)  but  since  the  discovery  of  the  Hien- 
delaencina  mines  in  the  province  of  Guadalajara,  that  produce  has  much  increased. 
One  of  these  mines  alone,  in  the  said  province,  has  already  yielded  upwards  of 
20,000,000  of  reals,  ($1,050,000 ) 

According  to  the  last  documiints  published  by  the  Spanish  Government,  that  coun- 
try produced  in  1846,  547.143  quintals,  (510,484  cwt)  of  lead,  whose  value  amounted 
to  37,000,000  of  reals,  (1 1 ,927,000.) 

Spain,  under  the  Romans,  possessed  most  extensive  mines,  and  mining  and  metal- 
Inrgical  processes  were  considerably  advanced.    Pliny  describes  manjr  of  these,  and 
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from  the  atatements  made  hj  that  author  and  others,  i£  is  probable  that  the  mine<t  of 
Spain  yielded  nearly  all  the  silver,  lead,  and  copper,  to  the  Roman  Empire.  Theenor- 
mou!}  heaps  of  slag,  known  as  Roman  scu)ria,  the  refuse  of  their  works,  still  cobtaina 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  silver  to  repay  for  workin>,^  them. 

Copper.  The  industry  of  copper.  According  to  the  8tatiatica  publi'^hed  in  1810.  pro- 
dace'4  12,000  quintals  (11,196  cwt.)  per  annum,  the  value  of  which  amounted  to 
6,000,000  of  reals  (1260,000.)  Thi^  copper  principally  beloni^s  to  the  mines  of  Rio 
l^nto,  and  the  lapreatest  part  is  employed  in  coining,  and  for  the  use  of  vessels  of  the 
navy.  These  last  years  many  other  mines  begin  to  be  worked,  and  it  is  believed  this 
claM  of  industry  will  be  increased. 

Ti3f.  The  produce  of  tin  is  not  so  great  as  that  of  other  metals,  but  9ome  ores 
lately  discovered  begin  now  U^  be  worked.  The  provinces  of  Galicia  and  Zimta,  to 
which  the  samples  in  Uie  Gre  it  Exhibition  belong,  have  produced  these  last  years 
from  40  to  50  quintals  (87  to  46^  cwt.) 

Ziz^a  The  mines  of  Riopar  are  the  only  ones  in  the  Peninsula  where  the  zinc  is 
much  worked.  The  quantity  obtained  in  1846  amounted  to  6,510  quintal;*,  (6.074  cwt.) 
but  these  last  years  it  has  a  good  deal  increased.  The  factory  of  San  Jgm  de  Alcaras 
employs  a  great  quantity  of  it  io  the  making  of  zinc  plates,  and  in  the  manufacture 
of  kitchen  and  other  utensils. 

AuRirsEous  Ores  and  Sands  occur  very  frequantly  in  the  Spanish  Peninsula,  but 
tiiey  have  only  been  slightly  taken  in  ihe  River  Sil,aiid  furnished  in  1846,  50  marcoe 
(81  lb.  troy)  of  gold,  the  value  of  which  amriuntel  to  160.000  reals  (16.330  )  In  the 
provinces  of  Gerooa,  Granada,  <bc,  where  the  gold  occurs  either  in  crystalline  rocks  or 
as  a  transported  product,  several  companies  have  been  lately  formed  to  dig  it  up. 

Goal.  The  chief  deposits  of  coal  in  Spain  are  in  Langreo,  and  other  parts  of  the 
province  of  Asturias;  m  E4piel  and  Belmez,  Cordova;  in  UtriUaand  A.liaga.  Teruel; 
m  the  mountains  of  Leon,  from  Orbo  to  Reinosa;  in  tlie  valley  of  Ter  in  C.italonia, 
and  in  many  other  places.  Several  of  those  which  have  been  hitherto  neglected  are 
now  beginning  to  be  worked.  The  deposits  of  Asturias,  which  are  the  most  consider- 
able, are  chiefly  of  the  carboDiferous  period,  and  rise  from  beneath  tertiary  rocks, 
covering  the  plains  of  Leon  and  Oastile.  They  are  highly  inclined,  and  consist  of 
Domerous  alternations  of  grit  and  shale  with  thin  beds  of  limestme,  together  with 
ooal  seams,  one  of  which  is  of  good  quality,  and  nearly  nine  feet  thick.  After  these, 
and  below  them,  appear  a  multitude  of  other  sea'ns  of  older  date  than  the  coal  of 
other  countries  of  Europe;  and  connected  with  these  beds,  but  always  below  them, 
are  several  beds  of  hematite,  one  of  which  is  of  pure  ore,  50  feet  thick,  and  expend- 
ing to  a  considerable  dititance.  These  coal  fields,  on  the  whole,  ipust  be  regarded  as 
of  great  value  and  extensive  range,  though  till  now  the  want  of  perfect  means  of 
transport,  have  not  allowed  of  their  bein^  worked  to  advantage.  The  railway  of 
Lapgreo,  which  will  soon  be  finished,  will  greatly  diminish  the  price  of  these  coals, 
which  are  rather  high,  and  give  a  new  impulse  to  Spanish  industry.. 

Marbles.  Spain  abounds  in  crystaline  rock's  of  alt  kinds,  amtmg  which  are  included 
tL  vast  variety  of  marbles  in  all  conditions,  from  the  finest  statuary  marble,  to  others 
which  are  only  adapted  for  building  purposes.  The  former  are  chiefly  metamorphio 
and  of  doubtful  age,  and  occur  especially  in  the  Sierra  Nevuda,  etc  The  oolitic  rocks, 
which  are  developed  to  a  great  extent  in  Old  and  New  Castile,  and  the  cretaceous, 
rocks  of  the  nortnem  districts  of  Spain  yield  large  supplies  of  the  more  varied  and 
less  perfectly  erystaliaed  varieties. 

PuosPHATc  OP  Limb.  The  phosphorite  of  Estremadura  exists  as  a  vein,  or  in  veins, 
coming  to  the  surface  near  Logroean,  a  few  leagues  east  of  Gaceres.  The  surrounding 
rock^  on  whicl^it  seems  to  rest,  arc  of  granite,  aiid  a  layer  of  clay-slate  covers  it. 
The  direction  of  the  phosphorite  is  N.  N.  E.  to  S.  S.  W.;  tlie  width  varies  from  5  or  6 
to  16  feet;  its  depth  has  not  been  proved  to  a  greater  extent  than  10  feet,  but  is  prob* 
ably  considerable,  and  it  has  been  traced  for  some  miles.  It  contains  81.15  of  phos- 
phate of  lime,  and  14  of  fluoride  calcium.  It  is*very  indestructible,  resisting  the  ac- 
tion of  the  weather.  The  imperfect  means  of  transport  have,  till  now,  rendered  thia 
mineral  of  but  little  value  to  agricultural  or  chemical  purpoi^s. 

Glaubbkitx.  This  industry  is  now  beginning,  and  produces  10,000  arrobas  (2,SS2|- 
cwt),  which  is  consumedin  the  country,  but  is  capable  of  great  increiiiso.  GUuberite 
is  anhydrous  sulphate  of  soda  and  lime,  and  is  found  chi«rfly  in  some  parts  of  Spain, 
disseminated  in  common  salt.  It  has  only  been  found  crystaline,  and  the  crystal  in- 
jure on  exposure  to  a  damp  atmosphere.  The  district. of  Burgos  is  chiefly  in  the  up- 
per oolitic  or  cretaceooB  aeriea 

TOL.  XXIZw^ — ^HO.  I.  9 
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ZINC  AND  MANGANESE  MINES  OF  ARKANSAS. 
To  Freeman  Hunt,  Editor  Merchant^  Magazine : — 

There  arc  two  oree  of  zinc  which  are  of  ^ery  frequent  occurrence  in  the  lead  mines 
of  the  United  States,  viz:  the  sulphuret,  or  bhtuie,  usually  cftlled  by  the  miiiew 
•*  black  jack."  and  the  carbonate,  called  also  "  dry  bone."  'J'hey  frequently  occur  in 
large  quantities,  particulariy  the  "blackjack,"  nearly  or  quite  I'qual  to  the  l^ad  itself. 
Ami  yet.  until  very  recently,  no  use  whatever  has  been  made  of  them.  They  ha?« 
been  thrown  aside  along  with  the  common  rubbish  of  the  mine  as  utterly  useless,  while 
our  country  has  been  importing  its  whole  consumption  of  zinc  The  zinc  ores  of  other 
countries  are  of  no  better  quality,  nor  greater  quantity,  than  our  own ;  and  yet  w« 
throw  ours  away,  and  send  to  other  countries  for  all  the  zinc  we  want 

Why  is  this  ?  Merely  because  the  ores  of  zinc  are  more  difficult  to  reduce  41mb 
those  of  most  other  metals,  and  we  have  not  had  the  skill  und  patience  necessary  to 
bring  them  into  the  metallic  state. 

But  a  change  is  about  to  take  place ;  science  has  rendered  the  reduction  of  refractory 
ores  more  sinij)le  and  easy  than  it  formerly  was ;  and  blende,  which  was  fmiuorly 
considered  almost  incapable  of  reduction,  has  been  compelled  to  give  up  its  sulphur, 
and  to  yield  its  metal  as  a  compensation  to  the  enterprise  of  the  smelter. 

There  is  an  unusual  quantity  of  zinc  ore  in  Arkansas,  some  of  which  is  cooneeted,  is 
usual,  with  the  lead  mines,  mostly  in  the  form  of  blende ;  while  large  quantities  occur 
by  itself,  of  the  kind  called  "  dry  bone,"  or  the  carbonate.  This  latter  kind  is  much 
more  easily  reduced  than  the  other. 

Hitherto  the  demand  for  zinc  in  our  country  has  not  been  very  great,  or  the  quantity 
used  has  been  rather  limited  ;  hence  the  market  has  been  easily  supplied.  But  tbe 
new  uses  to  which  it  is  now  bcine:  applied,  and  the  great  increase  in  the  quantities 
consumed  for  purposes  to  which  it  has  long  been  applied,  will  cause  a  large  increase 
m  the  demand  for  this  article,  and  will  add  much  to  the  motives  for  attempting  to 
supply  our  own  markets  by  the  reduction  of  our  own  ores. 

The  discovery  of  the  mujjuetic  telegraph,  and  other  uses  to  which  electro- magnetism 
is  now  applied,  will  cause  a  considerable  increase  in  the  demand  for  this  roetaL 

Another  discovery  has  recently  been  made,  which  will  probably  cause  a  still  greater 
increase  in  the  consumption  of  zinc ;  and  that  is,  that  its  oxide  is  an  excellent  pig- 
ment, consitlerably  superior  to  white  lead,  which  it  seema  destined  strongly  to  rival, 
if  not  to  supersede  altogether. 

Another,  and  still  later  discovery  has  also  been  made,  which  seems  likely  to  create 
a  bri!ik  den>and  f(T  blende  or  the  sulphuret  of  zinc;  which  is,  that  the  ore,  in  its  natu- 
ral state,  without  smelting,  or  any  other'  preparation  than  mere  grinding,  when  mixed 
with  oil,  makes  a  valuable  paint. 

In  view  of  these  things,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  our  zinc  mines,  which  have 
hitherto  been  considered  as  utterly  worthless,  will  hereafter  be  considered  as  offering 
inducement  for  the  employment  of  capital  and  labor,  equal  to  those  of  lead,  or  any 
•ther  metal. 

Manganese  is  a  metal  which,  both  in  its  metallic  state  and  in  that  of  its  ore,  strongly 
resentbles  iron.  It  is  harder,  heavier,  and  moie  brittle  than  iron,  and  oxidizes  more 
readily.  It  is  not  used  in  the  metallic  state  at  all,  for  any  use  to  which  it  is  capable 
of  being  applied,  eo  far  as  is  known,  iron  is  better. 

it  is  used  altogether  in  the  arts,  in  the  state  of  ore,  and  in  a  variety  of  ways ;  for 
instance,  iu  the  luanufacture  of  certain  kinds  of  glass,  of  chloride  of  lime,  and  in  the 
chemical  laboratory.  Its  value  chiefly  depends  upon  tbe  great  quantity  of  oxygen  it 
contains,  and  upon  the  facility  with  which  it  yields  it  up. 

It  is  nearly  always  associated  with  iron,  and  is  found  in  small  quantities  in  almost 
every  country  in  which  iron  ore  is  abundant.  But  it  is  usually  so  mixed  with  it  as  to 
be  without  ;Miy  value.  It  is  rather  rare  to  find  it  by  itself  in  such  quantities  as  to  ad- 
mit of  being  worked. 

In  Arkansas  there  is  a  very  large  quantity  of  it,  nearly  or  quite  free  from  iroo, 
probably  enough  to  supply  the  world  for  ages  to  come.  It  is  being  mined  by  a  corn- 
pan  v  irv>ni  Nashville,  which  has  raised  not  less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  to  three 
hundred  tons. 

i^mall  quantities  of  manganese  have  been  mined  in  the  State  of  Vermont,  and  like- 
wt>e  in  New  Yoik.  but  I  believe  the  business  has  been  abandoned  in  both,  oo  acooont 
of  the  poverty  of  the  lands.  There  is  a  bed  of  it  in  Virginia,  which  is  said  to  be  oC 
good  quality,  and  of  large  quantity ;  where  mining  is  going  on  at  the  present  time 
wl\^ch  is  the  only  one  now  known  in  the  United  Statee,  worthy  of  attentioc,  <zeep^ 
that  in  Arkansas.  B.  LAUUENCB»  GcoloctaL 
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PRICE  OF  LABOR  lUf  BAIT  FRAITOISCO  Iff  MAI,  1858. 

Tlie  Alia  California  famishes  the  following  as  the  price  of  labor  io  California  in 
May,  1853.  The  letters  v.  s.  mean  that  work  is  very  scarce  for  such  mechanics  to 
which  it  is  i^xe<l.    The  letter  b.  affixed  means  that  boarding  accompanies  the  pay. 

Printers per  1.000  $1  50  ,  Shoemakers,  v.  s per  day  4  GO 

Carpenters per  day  7  00  ,  Tailors,  v.  s 4  00 

Joiners  . 7  00   House  painters 5  00 

Shipwrights 7  00   Paper  hangers 6  00 

Caiukera 7  00  i  Jewelers 9  00 

Wagon  makers • 4-6  00   Lapidaries 9  00 

Wood  turners 4-6  00   Musicians 20  00 

Coopers 4-6  00  ;  Millers 6  00 

Sawyers 8  00  ,  Common  laborers  ,.^ 4  00 

Pattern  nuJ^^rs 7  00  ,  Teamsters per  month  100  00 

Engineers 7  00  i  Hack  and  stage  drivers 100  00 

Monlilers 7  00  |  Cart,  with  horse  &  driver  .p.  day  8  00 

Brass  foonclers,  v.  a 6  00  >  Brewers,  b per  month  100  00 

Blacksmiths 6-7  00  I  Gardeners,  b. 60  00 

Iron  tamers 5-7  00  |  Cooks,  b. CO^lOO  00 

lists 7  00  I  House  servants,  b 85-70  00 


Stooe  cutters 8  00  j  Waiters,  b 40-70  00 

Brick  layers 8-10  00   Nurses,  b. 40  00 

Plasterers 8  00   Sewing  women,  b 40-70  00 

Tinners 4-8  00  Chambermaids,  b 40-70  00 

Blasters 4  001 

PRODUCT  OF  THE  AUSTRAUAIV  GOLD  HELDS. 

The  Melbourne  Argtu  of  the  8d  January,  1853,  estimates  the  grand  total  of  the  yield 
up  to  80th  December,  1852,  8,998,821  ounces.    The  same  journal  continues : — 

We  may  say,  in  round  ^  numbers,  4,000,000  ounces,  which,  at  7«.  per  ounce,  is 
£14,000,000  sterling,  but  its  intrinsic  value  is  certainly  more,  nearly  £16,000,000  ster- 
ling. Tlie  world  has  never,  perhaps,  exhibited  so  astonishing  a  result  as  these  figures 
show.  The  number  of  diggers  at  the  various  gold  fields  may  now  be  estimated  at 
100,000  and  the  average  earnings  may  probably  still  be  calculated  at  an  ounce  per 
man  per  week.  There  has  been  a  slight  falling  off  in  the  quantities  sent  down  by  es- 
cort  during  the  last  month,  but  this  is  partly  to  bo  referred  to  the  departure  of  diggers 
to  spend  their  Christmas  at  their  respective  homes.  Three  several  gold  fields,  via: 
Mount  Alexander,  Ballarat,  and  the  Ovens,  are  now  being  advantageously  worked. 
The  astonishing  richness  of  Mount  Alexander  b  evidenced  by  the  large  amounts  which 
it  yieldtt,  notwithstanding  the  immense  quantities  that  have  already  been  drawn  from 
it.    The  whole  coimtry  thereabouts  appears  to  be  more  or  less  auriferous. 

MANUFACTURES  OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

The  following  statistics  of  the  manufactures  of  New  Hampshire,  are  derived  from 
the  last  annual  message  of  the  Gx)vernor  of  that  State : — 

There  are  in  the  same  State  44  cotton  establishments  in  operation,  covering  an  in- 
vestment  of  $10,950,560;  manufacturing  113,106,247  yards  of  cloth,  using  98,028 
bales  of  cotton ;  consuming  7,679  tons  of  coal ;  involving  a  value  of  raw  material  of 
$4,889,429;  employing  2,912  male,  and  9,211  female  operatives;  disbursing  to  the 
former  $75,713,  and  to  the  latter  $124,131  per  month;  making  an  average  to  the 
males  of  $25  45,  and  to  the  females  $13  47  per  month ;  and  producing  an  aggregate 
value  of  products  of  $8,880,619.  Woolen  establishments,  61 ;  investments  $2,437,700 ; 
yards  of  cloth  manufactured,  9,712,840;  pounds  of  wool  used,  3,604,103;  tons  of  coal, 
8,600;  value  of  raw  material,  $1,267,293 ;  number  of  males  employed,  926 ;  females, 
1,201 ;  entire  wages  -per  month,  males,  $21,177;  females^  $17,461 ;  average  wages 
per  month  ibr  the  former,  $22  84 ;  the  latter,  $14  51 ;  value  of  the  entire  products^ 
$2,127,746. 
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GALENA  LEAD  MINES. 

The  amount  of  lead  shipped  from  Qdlena  aod  other  ports,  annually,  is  about 
42,000,000  pounds,  according  tu  the  register  kept  in  the  city  of  Oalena.     This  amouDt 
would  be  $4  per  cwt,  the  price  there,  worth  151,780,000.    The  number  of  miners  ac- 
•  tually^at  work  does  not  e)cceed  2,000,  which  would  show  an  average  of  $890  for  eadi 
man.     Now  deduct  $90  for  cost  of  working  and  smelting  the  mineral,  and  we  have  the 
large  average  pnxluctiou  of  :^S00.  an  amount  of  prosperity  indicated  of  which  do 
other  country  can  bua.<tt.     The  lead  business,  which  for  a  few  years  has  been  declioiog, 
is  daily  becoming  more  active,  and  confidence  in  the  mineral  resources  of  this  region 
b  continually  increasing.     Not  one  iicre  in  one  hundred  of  the  mineral  lands  baa  beeo 
scratched  with  the  pick  or  spade,  and  all  the  leads  (lodes)  heretofore  worked,  lie  with- 
in a  few  feet  of  the  surface.     Beneath  the  water,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  ftt 
more  extensive  deposits  lie  yet  to  be  explored,  when  the  necessary  capital  shall  be 
invested  in  machinery  for  raising  the  water.     It  is  currently  reported  Uiat  mineral  has 
been  discovered  beneath  the  s.ini  rock  which  underlies  thf*  lead-bearing  limestooe  hitii* 
erto  worked.     If  this  be  so,  the  mines  must  rival  those  of  Cornwall  in  depth  and  O* 
tent/    Whether  this  be  so  or  not,  one  tiling  is  certtiin ;  and  that  is  the  fact  that  mil  tht 
lead  raised  up  to  this  time,  has  been  raised  from  very  sn^all  patches  of  ground,  while 
the  land  for  miles  adjoining  lies  in  its  native  beauty  untouched.    Some  of  the  larptit 
lodes  have  been  struck  immediately  upon  the  surface,  and  most  of  them  wichB  i 
few  feet 

Lead  is  not  the  only  valuable  mineral  ftmnd  there.  The  most  productive  ores  of 
sine  and  copper,  the  sulphuret  and  carbonate  of  zinc,  and  the  sulphuret  of  ooppor 
everywhere  abound.  Wherever  exploration  for  lead  has  been  made,  more  or  less  of 
these  metuls  has  been  discovered.  Thousands  of  tons  of  zinc  lie  today  upon  the  sur- 
face, for  the  very  good  reason  that  it  interferes  with  the  working  of  lead  mines,  sod  ii 
neglected  because,  in  the  absence  of  coal,  it  cannot  be  profitably  smelted.  It  is  popo- 
larly  known  there  as  Dry  Bones  and  Black  Jack.  Sulphate  of  iron  is  found  in  ehf^ti 
of  large  extent,  ranging  from  a  few  inches  to  several  feot  in  thickness. 

BAG  LOOM  AND  NEW  SHUTTLE  MOTION. 

Mr.  Cyrus  Baldwin,  of  Manchester,  N.  H.,  the  ingenious  inventor  of  the  Bag  Loom, 
now  used  in  the  Stark  Mills,  where  five  thousand  seamless  bags  are  daily  msnafae- 
tured,  has  invented  two  looms  of  wonderful  construction,  and  has  taken  the  necessaiy 
steps  for  securing  the  patent  rights.  The  important  advantages  of  these  looms  canl« 
thus  stated :  They  get  greater  »* peed  with  less  power.  They  have  entirely  a  new 
shuttle  motioii,  so  that  the  shuttle  can  be  stopped  without  stopping  the  loom.  They 
do  away  with  the  use  of  cdm<4,  levers,  treadles,  pickers,  and  race-rods,  thereby  saving 
seventy-five  per  cent  of  oil  u-^ed  al^out  the  old  looms.  What  is  not  less  important, 
perhaps,  they  can  be  used  for  weaving  all  kinds  of  fancy  goods,  with  from  one  to 
Wenty  harnesses. 

UNSUCCESSFUL  MANUFACTORIES. 

During  the  excessively  hard  times  for  manufacturers,  says  the  Kexchuryport  Uerali^ 
Iwo  or  three  years  ago,  two  woolen  factories  at  Thorn psonville.  Conn.,  failed  ;  but,  in 
order  not  to  stop  the  works,  bonds  to  an  amount  nearly  equal  to  the  capital  were  is- 
sued, and  they  went  on.  A  recent  sale  of  stock  and  bonds  in  these  companies,  at  New 
York,  indicates  that  they  have  been  unsuccessful  in  retrieving  their  loc'se'^  Of  the 
Tariffville  Manufactutiug  Company,  2,178  shares  sold  at  ;^1  per  (•hare,  and  $12)7,000 
of  the  bonds  of  the  Company  at  J5  per  cent.  Of  the  Thompsonville  Company,  274 
shares  sold  at  $3  each,  and  1 14  2,000  of  the  bonds  at  35  per  cent 

SPANISH  LACE,  EMBROIDERY,  ETC. 

The  Spanish  industry  of  lace,  blonde,  and  other  articles  has  been,  and  is,  long  known 
and  esteemed.  Its  seat  is  in  Catalonia  and  other  places,  where  the  work-people,  who 
amount  to  thousands,  are  scattered  to  a  great  extent  in  many  small  villages.  Some 
few  good  patterns  from  thji  above  province  uere  exhibited  at  the  great  Exhibition  in 
London ;  but  Almagro,  a  town  so  long  ago  renowned  lor  its  products  of  good  quality, 
and  partioiiUrly  for  the  extreme  lowuess  of  its  prices,  presented  nothing. 
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MERCANTILE  MISCELLANIES. 

FOREKN  POSTAGE  ON  PAMPHLETS  AND  MAGAZINES. 

"We  pobliah  below  a  letter  from  the  Postmaster  General,  in  reply  to  a  note  we  ad- 
dressed to  him,  concerning  the  rates  of  postage  on  pamphlets  and  magazines.  It  will 
be  seen  by  this  letter,  that  the  postage  to  Liverpool  on  a  periodical  of  the  weight  of 
the  JferehanU^  Magazine  (six  ounces)  amounts  io  five  dollars  and  seventy-fix  cents  per 
annam— that  b,  seventy- tiz  cents  Moaa  than  the  subscription  price  of  the  Magazine. 

A  bale  of  cotton,  weighing  some  450  pounds,  is  frequently  shipped  to  Liverpool  for 
•DC  shillings  sterling,  (about  |1  60,)  and  the  freight  on  a  barrel  of  flour,  weighing  196 
poaods,  from  New  York  to  Liverpool,  seldom  exceeds  25  cents.  Kow,  if  bulky  articlee 
like  a  barrel  of  flour  and  bale  of  cotton  can  be  transported  with  benefit  to  the  shipper 
at  a  low  rate,  is  it  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  publications,  if  charged  proportioo- 
atelj  low,  would  likewbe  pay  a  profit  ?  Our  Magazine,  devoted  as  it  is  to  the  great 
oommercial,  industrial,  and  financial  affairs  of  our  own  country,  contains  just  that  kind 
of  information  which  the  merchants,  manufadturers,  bankers,  <kc.,  of  England  and  the 
other  commercial  nations  of  Europe  require ;  and  we  have  reason  to  know  that  in 
EoglaDd  alone  the  circulation  would  nearly  equal  what  it  has  already  attained  in  the 
United  States  and  the  British  American  Provinces,  were  the  postage  reauced  to  a  low 
or  reasonable  rate.  No  **  pent-up  Utica  contracts"  the  power  or  the  influence  of  Com- 
merce and  its  handmaid  Productive  Industry,  unless  incumbered  with  governmental 
tarifid  and  restrictions.  Cheap  foreign  postage — indeed,  the  penny  system,  bo  efficiently 
agitated  by  Euhu  BiiaaiTT  in  England  (and  it  will  come  eventually,  and  at  uo  distant 
day]f — will  be  accompanied  with  benefits  of  immeasurable  importance  to  the  moral, 
social,  and  commercial  world.  Every  wise  statesman,  every  true  patriot,  and  every 
Christian  philanthropist  should  labor  arduously  for  the  realization  of  a  reform  so  fulL 
of  hope  and  promise  to  the  race.  We  heartily  thank  the  Postmaster  General  for  his 
efforts  to  bring  about  even  a  slight  reduction  in  the  rates  of  foreign  postage,  or  remove 
in  part  a  tax  upon  knowledge^  amounting  almost  to  a  prohibition. 

Post  Orrici  Dbfaetmcnt,  June  3, 1853. 

Sia : — Tour  letter  of  the  28th  ult.  is  before  me.  The  Postage  Tables,  <&c.,  desired 
by  yoQ,  were  forwarded  to  your  address  a  day  or  two  ago. 

In  speaking  of  the  high  rate  of  Postage  on  pamphlets  and  magazines  to  and  from 
Elogland,  you  remark  that  "  the  postage  on  a  magazine  of  the  weight  of  the  Merchantif 
(6  ounces)  is  24  cents  ;**  and  this  sum  you  appear  to  regard*  as  the  full  postage  to  its 
destination.  On  looking  at  the  postage  tables  above  referred  to,  however,  you  will 
observe  that  this  (four  cents  an  ounce,  or  fraction  of  an  ounce,  where  the  weight  ex- 
ceeds two  ounces)  is  only  the  United  States'  postage ;  and  that  all  such  works  are 
subject  to  the  same  rate,  as  an  additional  charge,  in  England.  Therefore,  the  entire 
annual  postage  on  a  monthly  periodical  not  exceeding  six  ounces  in  weight,  sent  to  or 
received  from  England,  is  $5  76.  This  is  in  accordance  with  the  stipulations  of  the 
Postal  Treaty  of  15th  December,  1848,  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain. 
It  is  true,  either  party  has  a  right  to  reduce  its  own  postage,  and  until  our  postage  act 
of  8d  March,  1851,  went  into  effect,  raising  the  rates  of  postage,  the  United  States 
charge  on  pamphlets  and  magazines  to  or  from  Great  Britain,  was  but  one  cent  an 
ounce.    The  British  Government,  still  keeping  their  charge  up  to  four  cents  an  ounce 


*  We  were  aware  of  the  additional  charge  in  England,  althoogh  we  were  not  apprized  01"  the 
piedse  mmouaLr~J£d,  Mertk,  M§g. 
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the  United  States'  rste  under  the  act  of  1861  has  b6en  permitted  to  stand  unchaogetl. 
In  December  last,  the  attention  of  the  British  Post-office  was  drawn  to  this  subject, 
and  the  proposal  was  made  by  this  Department  to  reduce  the  postage  on  pamphlets 
and  magazines  to  one  cent  an  ounce,  or  fraction  of  an  ounce,  on  either  8ide,8otliat  the 
combined  rate  should  be  but  two  cents  an  ounce.  This  proposition  the  t>ritu»h  office 
declined,  and  asked  the  adoption  of  a  Book  Post,  now  generally  in  operation  between 
the  United  Kingdom  and  British  colonies.  The  details  of  this  plan  are  given  in  a 
eireular  of  the  British  Post-office,  a  copy  of  which  I  enclose  herewith.  In  extending 
this  Book  P6st  to  the  United  States,  they  proposed  that  the  postage  be  divided  as 
follows: — The  British  office  to  receive  two  thirds,  and  the  United  States  ooe  third 
when  the  Atlantic  conveyancer  should  be  by  British  packets;  and  the  United  States 
office  two  thirds  and  the  British  one  third,  when  the  Atlantic  conveyance  should  be  by 
United  States  packets.  This  proposition,  which  was  first  made  in  October,  1851,  was 
declined  by  Judge  Hall  and  Mr.  Hubbard,  my  predecessors  in  office,  for  reasons  which 
I  deem  conclusive. 

I  intend  to  take  up  this  subject  of  magazine  postage  to  England  for  farther  and 
more  particular  consideration  at  the  earliest  day  practicable,  and  shall  do  all  in  my 
power  to  induce  the  British  office  to  agree  to  a  reductibn.  I  have  already  made  as 
order  reducing  the  rate  to  the  Continent,  i&c.,  to  two  cents  an  ounce. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

JAMES'CAMPBELL,  Postmaster  GeneraL 
To  Frbbman  Hunt,  Eiq.,  Ed,  MerckaatM*  Magazine^  4'e. 

We  give  below  the  circular  of  the  British  Post  Office  touching  the  "  Book  Post,"  re- 
ferred to  in  the  foregoing  letter  of  the  Postmaster  General: — 

BOOKS,  Era,  TO  MAuamus. 

G^NKaAL  Post  OrricK,  June,  18S2. 

On  and  from  the  I  ft  July  next,  printed  books,  magazines,  reviews,  and  pamphlets 

(whether  British,  colonial,  or  foreign)  may  be  transmitted  by  the  pust  "between  the 

United  Kingdom  and  Mauritius,  by  packet  via  Plymouth,  or,  if  ttpeeittlly  so  <MrfM9ei, 

Ity  the  Overland  Mail  via  S<mthamptofif  at  the  following  reduced  rates  of  postage,  vii: 

For  each  packet  not  exceeding  ^  lb.  in  weight 08.td. 

"        exceeding  ^  lb.  and  not  exceeding  1  lb 1    0 

"         exceeding  1  lb.  and  not  exceeding  2  lbs 2    0 

"        exceeding  2  lbs.  and  not  exceeding  8  lbs 8    0 

And  so  on,  increasing  one  shilling  for  every  additional  pound  or  fraction  of  a  pound. 

Provided,  however,  that  the  following  conditions  be  carefully  observed : — 

1st.  Every  such  packet  must  be  sent  without  a  cover,  or  in  a  cover  open  at  the  ends 
or  sides. 

2(1  It  must  contain  a  single  volume  only,  (whether  printed  book,  magazine,  review, 
or  pamphlet,)  the  several  sheets  or  parts  thereof,  where  there  are  more  than  one,  being 
sewed  or  bound  together. 

Sd.  It  must  not  exceed  two  feet  in  length,  breadth,  width,  or  depth. 

4  th.  It  must  have  no  writing  or  marks  upon  the  cover,  or  its  contents,  except  the 
name  and  address  of  the  person  to  whom  it  may  be  sent. 

6th.  The  postage  must  oe  prepaid  in  full,  by  affixing,  outside  the  packet  or  its  cover, 
the  proper  number  of  stamps. 

If  any  of  the  above  conditions  be  violated,  the  packet  must  be  charged  as  a  letter, 
and  treated  as  such  in  all  respects. 

To  prevent  any  obstacles  to  the  regular  transmission  of  letters,  any  officer  of  the 
Post  Office  may  delay  the  tnnsmission  of  any  such  packet,  for  a  time  not  exceeding 
twenty-four  hours,  from-  the  time  at  which  the  same  would  otherwise  have  been  for- 
warded by  him.* 

*  Similar  regulations  govern  the  transmission  of  books,  magazines,  &c.,  to  all  the  Britiah  Coloniei^ 
^Ed,  Merck,  Mag. 
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IRTRR  IBOH  ALEXAlfDER  VATTEMARB  TO  THE  EDITOR. 

THE  W0BLD*8   FAIR. — A  UiaFORM   STANDARD  OP   WEIGHTS   AND   MEASURR8,  ^C.  &C, 

Althoagfa  the  following  letter  from  Alexander  Vattemare  to  the  Editor  of  this 
Magaziae,  has  already  been  published  ia  leading  journals  north  and  south,  we  cannot 
resist  the  temptation  of  laying  it  before  our  readers ;  for  aside  from  tlie  personal  allu- 
sions, itwillbe  read  with  interest,  "exhibiting,  as  it  does,  that  catholic  feeling  which  a 
Frenchman,  animated  with  generous  impulses,  knows  so  well  how  to  expreps."  In 
introducing  this  letter  to  its  readers,  the  Editor  of  the  yew  York  Mirror  justly  re- 
marks:— 

"Aside  from  the  tribute,  bestowed  by  leading  men  in  Europe  upon  the  labors  of 
Mr.  Hunt,  the  letter  will  be  found  to  contain  much  that  will  interest  every  American 
reader  who  has  at  heart  the  fame  and  glory  of  his  country.  TJae  cosmopolitan  spirit 
of  Bir.  Vattemare  stands  out  in  bold  relief  in  every  line  and  paragraph  of  his  iote-' 
resting  letter,  and  we  are  rejoiced  to  find  that  his  enthusiasm  in  the  noble  cause  in 
which  he  has  been  engaged,  is  not  abated  or  diminished  one  iota  since  its  inception 
some  ten  or  twelve  years  since." 

Another  cotemporary  introduces  the  letter  of  Mr.  Vattemare  with  the  following, 

among  other,  remarks : — 

**  It  is  now  nearly  fifteen  years  since  Mr.  Vattemare  conceived  the  noble  idea  of 
bringing  about  a  system  for  the  international  exchange  of  the  works  of  Art,  Science, 
and  Literature,  in  the  *  Two  Hemispheres.'  Since  that  he  has  crossed  the  Atlantic 
several  times,  and  visited  almost  every  state  in  the  Union ;  opening  an  cxcliange  with 
the  several  governments  of  our  states  and  cities,  receiving  from  them  whatever  of 
literature  and  art  they  might  have  to  bestow,  and  in  return  supplying  some  of  the 
choicest  productions  o  France.  Nor  have  Mr.  Vattemarc*s  labors  been  confined  to 
this  country  alone *;  he  has  visited  every  point  of  importance  on  the  continent  of  Eu- 
rope, and  in  a  true  cosmopolitan  spirit,  enlisted  the  great  minds  of  the  world  in  his 
noble  cause.  While  in  this  country,  our  friend  Freeman  Hunt,  the  Editor  of  the 
Merchants*  Jfc^azine^  in  the  same  cosmopolitan  spirit,  heartily  co-operated  with  Mr. 
Vattemare  in  his  disinterested  etforts  to  promote  '  peace  and  good  will  among  men/ 
by  the  interchange  of  the  choice  and  varied  productions  of  human  genius." 

Bat  for  the  letter : — 

A'OBNCB    CKItrRA.LK    DCS    EXCHANOK,  t 

Intxrnationaux,  Paris,  May  lUih,  1853.  \ 
Dear  Sir  :«-I  have  the  pleasure  of  addressing  you  a  parcel,  containing  with  ths 
«'  Documents  du  Commerce  Exterieur"  for  the  months  from  June  to  December,  1852, 
and  from  January  to  March,  1853,  presented  to  you  in  the  name  of  His  Excellency, 
the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  a  series  of  pamphlets  relative  to  statistics,  commerce^ 
and  industry,  by  Mr.  HEasHLiKO,  of  Belgium,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  staticians 
of  the  Old  World,  and  a  great  appreciator  of  the  services  you  are  rendering  to  the 
scientific  and  commercial  world  by  your  most  valuable  Magazine. 

Owing  to  the  neglect  of  one  of  my  clerks  who  had  charge  of  them,  I  am  sorry  to 
see  that,  daring  my  absence  from  Paris,  the  "  Documents  du  Commerce"  have  not 
been  forwarded  to  you  more  promptly ;  but  now  I  have  taken  measures  so  as  te 
have  them  sent  regularly  as  the  numbers  will  appear. 

It  is  with  very  great  gratification  that  I  see  our  plans  for  a  WbrlcTa  Fair  realised 
upon  so  large  a  scale,  and  it  must  be  agreeable  to  you  likewise  to  remember  that  the 
first  mention  of  such  a  plan  was  published  in  your  magazine  in  August,  1847.  While 
speaking  of  my  mission  to  the  United  States,  you  recollect  the  warm  reception  made 
by  the  American  Institute  to  my  proposals,  and  the  readiness  with  which  they  were 
seconded  by  this  patriotic  and  learned  sobiety.  To  America,  therefore,  is  due  the 
honor  of  having  been  the  first  in  adopting  the  means  to  realize  it  at  once ;  and  if  to 
Great  |Britaia  belongs  the  honor  of  having  had  the  first  Fair,  she  must  share  witk 
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America,  and  perhaps  a  little  with  France,  the  merit  of  the  original  idea;  fiir  I  am  la 
humble  son  of  France.  It  is  true  that  I  was  then  speaking  of  an  American  fair  in 
Paris;  but  a  simultaneous  and  similar  appeal  was  to  be  made  to  all  the  civilized  na- 
tions of  the  earth,  and  the  intention  of  the  government  was  to  erect  in  Paris  a  large 
and  splendid  building,  where  the  profluctions  of  the  inventive  genius  of  the  world 
would  have  been  classified,  assigning  to  each  nation  a  separate  room ;  and  this  great 
building  was  to  be  called  the  '*  Mmevm  of  the  Industry  of  the  two  Hemitpherfn^  in 
which  these  objects  would  have  formed  a  public  and/)er/rtan«i/  Worlds  Fair  (see  my 
letter  to  you  of  July  11th,  1847,  published  in  August  of  the  same  year  in  your 
magazine). 

I  am  very  sorry  that  time  will  not  allow  me  to  cross  once  more  the  Atlantic,  to  visit 
again  your  most  hospitable  shores,  particularly  during  the  World's  Fair ;  but,  alas,  my 
duties  to  my  system,  and  its  full  realization,  require  imperatively  my  presence  in  the 
centre  of  my  operations.  But  my  hearty  good  wishes  and  grateful  recollections  will 
be  witli  you ;  and  if  a  World's  Fair  takes  place  in  Paris,  I  will  use  all  my  eflfiirts  and 
little  influence  to  advocate  the  cause  of  America,  and  have  the  glorious  specimens  of 
her  genius  fairly  exhibited  to  the  world ;  and  thus  realize  the  patriotic  hopes  so  elo- 
quently expressed  by  Hon.  Henry  A.  Wise,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  me  in  1850,  in 
which  he  says : — 

"  I  delight  in  a  plan  which  promises  the  opportunitjj  to  this  young  republican  na- 
tion, of  displaying  her  choice  gifts  and  graces  to  Europe,  where  her  riches,  beauties 
and  powers  are  not  known,  and  where  she  cannot,  without  throwing  away  her  mod- 
eaty,  claim  her  own — too  often  attributed  to  her  English  mother,  because  of  nearly  the 
tame  language,  laws  and  religion." 

Under  a  literary  and  scientific  point  of  view,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Wise's  hopes  are  com- 
pletely realized,  thanks  to  the  intellectual  riches  1  brought  with  me  from  America  m 
1850.  These  have  astonished  and  convinced  many  a  St.  Thomas — now  that  they 
have  seen  they  believe,  and  their  admiration  for  America  knows  no  bounds.  And  I 
hope  that  full  justice  will  be  done  to  the  American  genius,  in  a  report  which  H. 
Guizot  intends  to  make  in  the  month  of  November  next,  to  the  Academy  of  Moral 
and  Political  Sciences,  about  my  mission  to  the  United  States,  and  the  system  of  in 
temational  exchange  in  general,  but  particularly  about  the  intellectual  treasures  for 
which  France  is  indebted  to  American  liberality. 

In  the  same  parcel  you  will  find  two  able  reports  of  the  standard  Weights  and  Meaa- 
nres,  and  Currency  of  France,  made  for  me*  by  Mr.  Silberman,  Trustee  of  the  Coo- 
■ervatoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers,  and  Durand,  Commissary  General  of  the  Mints  of 
France.  The  great  question  just  now  agitated  in  Europe  about  the  adoption,  by  and 
by,  of  a  uniformity  of  weights,  measures,  and  currency  by  the  civilized  nations  of  the 
earth,  may  render  these  documents  of  interest  to  Political  Economists,  and  to  the  nu- 
merous subscribers  to  your  publication.  In  the  Morning  Courier  ii  Enquirer  of  Julj 
S4th,  1852,  you  will  find  a  long  article  on  the  French  Metrical  System,  by  W.  W. 
Mann,  Ecq.,  containing  the  greater  part  of  Mr.  Silberman's  report. 

I  am  happy  to  have  this  opportunity  to  congratulate  you  for  the  increasing  success 
Aod  popularity  of  your  great  publication,  and  to  express  once  more  my  gratitude  for 
the 'kindness  and  fraternal  hospitality  with  which  you  treated  me  while  in  Avberictit 
and  to  assure  you  that  it  will  give  me  the  greatest  pleasure  if  you  would  put  my  good 

*  Tbeee  reports  were  prepared  to  accompuny  the  perics  of  Standardr,  Weights  and  Measure*,  aad 
Carrenciesi  I  have  bad  the  honor  of  U-ansmiitiug  to  the  Federal  Government  la»t  year,  in  the  name 
•r  Ills  Excellency  ibe  Minister  of  ihe  interior,  as  a  grateful  acknowledgiucut  for  the  rplendid  aeries 
•r  the  Ignited  States  Standard  Weights  and  M  ecaures,  1  was  instructed  by  an  act  of  the  first  eeaaioii 
•f  the  30th  Congreaa,  to  present  to  France. 
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will  and  sinceritj  to  the  test,  bj  enabling  roe  to  do  something  for  you  here,  and  use 
my  bumble  efforts  in  serving  the  interests  of  Hunt's  Merchants  Magazine. 

Hoping  that  you  will  honor  me  with  a  few  lines,  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  -the 
imall  parcel,  and  informing  me  of  jour  wants,  if  you  have  any,  of  publications  of  in- 
terest to  the  specialty  of  yotir  Magazine. 

I  am,  dear  sir,  your  very  humble  servant,  and  grateful  friend, 

ALEXANDER  VATTEMARE. 
FacKM AN  Hdrt,  Esq.*  Editor  Merchant's  iKagazIne. 

A  SHORT  NOTE  ON  A  «  SERMON  OF  COMMERCE." 

PasKMAN  Hunt,  Edilor  Merchants^  Magazine,  etc. : — 

Sir  : — In  the  "  Sermon  on  Commerce,"  published  in  your  last  number,  is  the  follow- 
ing passage  :  "  It  is  an  interesting  question,  worthy  of  consideration,  what  would  have 
been  the  influence  upon  the  nations  of  antiquity  had  Carthage  conquered  Rome,  or 
Napoleon  conquered  Wellington  at  Waterloo?  Who  can  doubt,  for  a  moment,  that 
the  former  would  have  been  far  more  beneficial  to  the  old  world,  and  the  latter  far 
more  injurious  to  the  modem  ? "  Is  not  the  preacher  here  putting  himself  before  his 
master  I  Had  he  been  ruler  of  the  universe,  Hannibal  would  have  beaten  Scipio ! 
Rome  might  have  sunk  in  Tiber,  and  we  should  never  have  seen  either  the  Coliseum 
or  St'Peter*s  I  We  are  inclined  at  present  to  take  the  opposite  side  of  this  question, 
which,  with  reverence  be  it  spoken,  is  also  the  safe  one.  We  think  that  at  that  stage 
of  the  worlds  the  courage,  chastity,  and  temperance  of  the  Roman,  which  made  both 
his  strength  and  his  religion,  were  a  more  valuable  possession  and  bequest  than  the 
punic  faith  and  sensual  refinement  of  the  Cartha^enian.  The  brave  and  pidUs  David 
was  a  better  prince  than  the  wise,  rich,  mercantile,  and  idolatrous  Solomon,  and  the 
Jewish  nation  were  more  favored  and  progressive  under  the  father  than  the  son.  Be- 
tides the  Commercial  has  never  yet  been  a  primitive  state  of  our  race — it  is  always 
sequent  and  transitory — Esau  must  always  be  bom  before  Jacob. 

Of  such  speculations,  we  think  the  following  passage  in  an  old  book,  not  now  much 
read,  is  a  good  exposition.    I  give  it  at  length. 

"  The  king  of  Bohemia,  an*  pleas  your  honor,"  replied  the  corporal,  **  was  unfortu- 
nate as  thus :  that  taking  great  pleasure  and  delight  in  navigation  and  all  sorts  of  sea 
a£Eairs,  and  there  happening  throughout  the  whole  kingdom  of  Bohemia  to  be  no  sea- 
port t<»wn  whatever — 

•*  How  the  deuce  should  there.  Trim,"  cried  my  uncle  Toby,  "  for  Bohemia  being 
totally  inland,  it  could  have  happened  no  otherwise."  **  It  might,"  said  Trim,  "  if  it 
bad  pleased  Ood."  My  uncle  Toby  never  spoke  of  the  being  and  natural  attributes 
of  God,  but  with  diffidence  and  hesitation.  '*  I  believe  not,"  replied  my  uncle  Toby, 
after  some  pause,  **for  being  inland,  as  I  said,  and  having  Silesia  and  Moravia  to  the 
east,  Lusatia  and  Upper  Saxony  to  the  north,  Franconia  to  the  west,  and  Bavaria  to 
the  south,  Bohemia  could  not  be  propelled  to  tlie  sea  without  ceasing  to  be  Bohemia  ; 
nor  could  the  sea,  on  the  other  hand,  have  come  up  to  Bohemia  without  overflowing  a 
great  part  of  Germany,  and  destroying  millions  of  unfortunate  inhabitants  who  could 
make  no  defense  against  iU"  **  Scandalous,"  cried  Trim.  '*  Which  would  bespeak," 
added  my  uncle  Toby,  mildly,  "  such  a  want  of  compassion  in  him  who  is  the  father  of 
it,  that  I  think,  Trim,  the  thing  could  have  happened  no  way."* 

I  was  much  gratified  otherwise  with  the  sermon,  but  in  this  age  of  progression  and 
manifest  destiny,  we  are  apt  to  consider  ourselves  rather  as  artificers  than  instruments 
— the  potter  and  not  the  clay.  Do  not  the  clergy,  especially  in  our  large  cities,  lead 
iie  way  t  They  should  sometimes  take  the  text — "  Then  the  Lord  answered  Job  out 
>f  the  whirlwind."  T1BERINU8. 

*  Tristram  Shandy,  vol.  ni»  19. 
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MERCANTILE  HONOR. 
To  Freeman  Hunt,  Editor  Merchants*  Magazine:^ 

Dear  Sir: — Tlie  facta  herein  mentioned  came  to  my  knowledge  from  private 
sources,  and  I  wish  to  put  them  in  your  possession,  that  an  act  of  justice  to  others,  and 
one  so  highly  honorable  to  the  individual  and  the  mercantile  community,  may  have  a 
record  in  your  journal. 

In  1836,  Diiniel  Bingham  and  Amos  P.  Tapley  were  engaged  in  the  wholesale  boot 
and  shoe  business  in  Boston,  under  the  firm  of  Daniel  Bingham  <&  Co^  and  from  causes 
they  could  not  control  were  obliged  to  suspend  payment,  and  compromise  with  their 
creditors  for  40  per  cent  of  their  demands.    They  afterward  resumed  the  busioess  in 
the  name  of  Bingham  A  Tapley,  and  continued  it  for  several  years  with  success,  at 
different  times  making  voluntary  payments  to  their  old  creditors,  until  they  had  paid 
them  70  per  cent  of  the  original  amount  of  their  claims.    Mr.  Bingham  retired  from 
the  firm  in  1846,  in  consequence  of  ill  health,  and  died  soon  afterward.     Mr.  Tapley 
continued  the  business,  and  on  the  1st  January,  1849,  paid  the  balance  remaining  un- 
paid of  his  share  of  the  debts  of  the  old  firm ;  and  on  the  1st  January,  1858,  he  paid 
the  interest  on  the  same  from  1836  to  that  time,  making  a  fuU  payment  of  principal 
and  interest  on  his  share  of  the  debts  of  Daniel  Bingham  <fe  Co.    He  was  a  minor  when 
he  commenced  business,  and  did  not  then  incur  any  legal  liability. 


"  THE  BEARINGS  OF  PHYSICAL  CIRCUMSTANCES  UPON  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF 

COMMERCE.') 

An  article  with  the  above  title  was  published  in  the  Merchants*  Magazine  for  May, 
1853.  It  was  delivered,  originally,  as  a  Lecture,  before  the  students  of  Mr.  Comer's 
Initiatory  Counting  Room,  in  Boston,  and  first  published  in  our  j6umal,  in  compliance 
with  the  request  of  that  gentleman,  and  the  wishes  of  many  who  heard  it.  Our  prin- 
ter inadvertently,  in  making  out  the  Table  of  Contents  for  the  number,  credited  Mr. 
George  N.  Comer  as  the  author,  instead  of  Riouard  Edwards,  Esq.,  who  delivered  the 
Lecture  before  Mr.  Comer's  students,  as  above  stated.  We  make  the  correctioo  in 
justice  to  Mr.  Edwards,  the  author  of  that  able  and  interesting  article,  which  has  been 
copied  entire  into  the  Western  Journal,  a  judiciously  conducted  monthly  magazine, 
publbhed  in  St  Louia 


NECESSITIES  OF  TRADE. 

**  Trade  has  Its  artificial  necessities.**— Adam  Smith. 

Any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  walk  down  to  their  daily  paper  and  ask,  wiU 
be  astonished  to  learn,  that  their  paper  pays  from  $500  to  $2,000  a-year  for  telegrapha 
Ask  then,  what  the  telegraphs  pay  them,  and  they  will  learn  **  nothing."  **  Why  do 
you  have  them,"  says  the  merchant  *'  They  are  the  necessaries  of  the  daily  press. 
If  our  cotemporaries  did  not  have  them  we  would  not;  but  now  we  must  have  them 
or — lose  ground^'  The  merchants  of  Baltimore  should  recognize  the  analc^y  here  in 
regard  to  o3ean  steamers,  without  the  aid  of  Frceman  Hu.vt  or  Adah  Smith.  These 
steamers  to  Europe  have  become  necessities  of  trade — expensive  to  be  sure — but  not 
the  less  absolute  fiecessities.  If  New  York,  Boeton,  and  Philadelphia  had  none,  Balti- 
more could  do  without  them,  for  they  would  then  all  be  on  an  equal  footing.  Bat 
those  cities  having  them,  gives  them  an  advantage  over  Baltimore.  The  necessity  ex- 
ists— is  apparent — has  its  effects  upon  trade.  Baltimore  has  an  extensive  raifmad 
communication  westward,  northward,  and  to  the  south.  What  outlet  is  there  t  There 
is  a  necessity  this  day  for  a  line  of  steamers  to  Europe. — Baltimore  Cotton-Plani, 

The  bio^aphical  sketch  of  T.  P.  Suaffner,  Esq,  in  the  June  number  of  the  Mer- 
chants' Magazine,  was  erroneously  attributed  to  Geo.  D.  Prentice,  Esq.,  of  the  Louis- 
ville Journal.  It  was,  we  are  informed,  written  by  a  gentleman  connected  with  the 
press  in  Louisville,  and  hence  the  mistake. 
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1.^ Discoveries  in  the  Jiuins  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon:  with  travel  in  Armenia, 
Hindosian,  and  the  Desett.  Being  the  result  of  a  second  expedition  undertaken  for 
the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum  by  Austin  H.  Layard,  M.  P.  With  maps,  plant, 
and  illustrations.    8vo.,  pp  686.    New  York :  G.  P.  Putnam. 

This  is  in  reality  the  second  part  of  the  famous  work  of  Lavard  on  Nineveh,  in 
which  those  dreams  and  fancies  awakened  by  the  half-unfolded  discoveries  of  the  for- 
mer volume  become  the  most  stupendous  and  wonderful  realities.  Since  the  publica- 
tion of  the  first  work  much  progress  has  been  made  in  deciphering  the  cuneiform 
character  and  the  contents  of  many  highly  interesting  and  important  inscription^, 
chiefly  through  the  sagacity  and  learning  of  those  English  scholars,  Col.  Rawlinson  and 
Dr.  Hiockt.  An  advantage  has  thus  been  derived  from  these!  interpretations,  in  the 
more  recent  explorations,  and  there  cannot  remain  a  doubt  .that  its  true  reading  is 
found.  Independent  investigators  have  arrived  at  the  same  results,  and  have  not  only 
detected  numerous  names  of  persons,  nations,  and  cities,  in  historical  and  geographical 
aeries,  but  have  found  them  mentioned  in  proper  connection  with  events  in  sacred  and 
profane  writers.  With  this  light  before  him,  the  author  introduces  us  to  the  contents 
of  various  records  discovered  in  the  Assyrian  palaces,  which  seem  almost  like  one 
raised  from  the  dead.  As  many  illustrations  from  the  Scriptures  have  been  intro- 
duced as  the  limits  of  the  work  would  admit  This  is  an  English  impression,  bound 
in  this  country.  It  makes  a  very  tasteful  and  elegant  volume,  full  of  interest  from 
the  first  to  last  page.  Indeed,  those  who  are  acquainted  with  Layard's  former  toI- 
iimes  need  not  be  told  of  the  high  merit  which  this  poesessea 

2. — Rural  Essays,  By  A,  J.  Downing.  Edited,  with  a  Memoir  of  the  Author,  by 
Geo.  W.  CoaTis,  and  a  Letter  to  his  Friends  by  FasDEaicA  Besmee.  Svo.,  pp.  667. 
New  York :  G.  P.  Putnam. 

This  posthumous  volume  edited  by  G.  W.  Curtis,  completes  the  series  of  Mr.  Dow- 
Dings  works.  Prefixed  is  a  well  written  biography,  and  a  consolatory  letter  addressed 
to  the  friends  of  the  deceased,  who  was  one  of  the  victims  on  the  Henry  Clay,  by 
Misy  Bremer.  His  valuable  publications  on  the  various  branches  of  rural  economy 
have  spread  his  name  far  and  wide.  He  was  elected  corresponding-  member  of  the 
Royal  Botanic  Society  of  London,  of  the  Horticultural  Societies  of  Berlin,  the  Low 
Countries,  etc.,  and  was  presented  by  Queen  Anne  of  Denmark  with  a  magnificent  ring 
in  testimony  of  the  pleasure  received  from  the  perusal  of  his  wprks.  This  volume 
before  us  forms  a  lai^  octavo,  with  numerous  plates,  and  is  issued  in  a  style  credita- 
ble to  the  publishers,  and  worthy  of  the  genius  and  talents  of  the  author.  The  con- 
tents embrace  six  sections,  horticulture,  landscape  gardening,  rural  architecture,  trees, 
agriculture,  fruit.  Appended  are  some  very  interesting  letters  from  England,  descrip- 
tive of  the  baronial  halls  of  present  and  past  days :  Warwick  Castle,  Kenilwortn, 
Chats  worth,  together  with  the  professional  observations  on  the  exquisite  beauties  of 
Kew  Gardens,  Stratford-upon-Avon,  and  the  parks  of  London. 

8. — The  Works  of  James  Hall.  Legends  of  die  West:  Author's  revised  edition. 
12mo.,  pp.  484.    New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam. 

Admirable  pictures  of  Western  life  and  scenery  enliven  these  spirited  pages.  The 
author  has  long  been  a  resident  in  those  distant  parts,  and  has  attempted  to  lay  before 
as  as  truthful  and  accurate  descriptions  of  the  scenery  and  population  as  it  was  possi- 
ble where  the  groundwork  and  plot  has  been  fictitious.  The  era  of  these  scenes  was 
many  years  ago,  in  the  early  settlement  of  the  West,  in  those  rollicking,  joyful  days 
when  judges  rode  long  circuits,  and  the  lawyers  and  jurors  and  suitors  formed  a  jovial 
crowd  on  session  days.  The  reader  will  find  much  entertainment  and  information  id 
these  pletttant  pages. 

4. — A  Hand  Book  for  American  Travelers  in  Europe.  By  Rev.  Roswell  Park, 
D.  D.    New  York :  G.  P.  Putnam  <b  Co. 

A  capital  little  book  which  no  one  will  estimate  fully  until  he  becomes  a  traveler 
in  Europe  and  finds  that  he  is  without  one. 
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5. —  Portraitn  of  Kininent  Americans  now  Living;  vnth  Biographical  and  Jlitlofi- 
enl  AfnnoirM  of  their  Liven  and  Actions.  By  John  Livingston.  2  vols.  8vo, 
New  Vtirk :  ComUIi  tS:  Davenport. 

Tim  lint  (if  mnirii'nt  men  wh(»»e  portraits  are  presented  in  these  pages,  with  sketches 
of  Uuir  livt'H,  rjjnsiKU  of  Lawyers,  Doctors,  Statesmen,  Financiers,  Merchants,  Manu- 
fiiCltiri'rH,  and  K.iruuTH — tncn  wliose  talerit-*,  energy  and  enterprise  have  earned  for 
UieinHclvoH  wealth  and  distinction.  In  the  two  volumes  there  are  upwards  of  one 
hundred  portraits,  which  are  executed  with  j^reat  care,  having  been  engraved  on  steel, 
frtMU  tl4ii(tifrnM»typ»K,  expri-Mxiy  for  this  work.  The  memoirs  are  said  to  be  accurate 
Mid  rttiiluMiiic,  the  facts  havinj;  lietm  derived  from  most  unequivocal  authorities.  The 
voliimtm  havo  b«cn  executed  \\\  a  very  tasteful  and  superior  style.  Th«  biographical 
tk««t4'hu«  will  ho.  read  with  great  interest.  Many  of  the  individuals  have  by  their  own 
unaided  «ir»rts  riHcu  from  ol)scurity  to  the  highest  and  most  responsible  trusts  in  the 
liind ;  otht-rw  hiive  cnji>ycd  every  advantage  which  afflut-nce  and  early  education  can 
btmtttw.  In  ihis*  country,  where  every  inducement  to  individual  effort  exist**,  there  can 
MMTColy  Ihj  any  higher  or  more  acceptable  offering  to  the  public  than  the  recorded  ex- 
am pleii  of  eminent  and  .t^elf -made  men.  Such  an  enterprise  cannot  fail  of  making  a 
deep  improHHiiHi  upon  the  minds  of  the  young,  and  stimulate  them  to  high  and  uoble 
objoctH.  Whoti  it  i.t  extvutiHl  in  the  manner  m  which  this  work  has  been  prepared,  it 
btH'omos  a  public  treasure  whivh  should  tind  a  repository  in  every  family  whose  boos 
A»pire  to  any  ilegree  of  eminence  and  usefulness. 

e.— 7*Af  Af\/(»ry  of  the  Cru*ades,  By  Joseph  FaANOois  Michaud.  Tracslated  from 
the  French,  by  *W.  Ri>bson.  8  vt.ls..  Svo.,  pp.  490,  493,  647.  New  York :  Kedfield. 
If  the  r\»ader  supfvisos  that  a  hi<ti>ry  of  the  Crusades — able,  eloquent,  and  brilliant, 
occnpymg  thnH»  volumes — is  of  very  little  interest  tt>  himsf  If,  we  beg  leave  to  say,  be 
ia  much  uii^taken.  A  work  which  descritM.>s  one  of  ibe  most  important  sectioos  of  hu- 
man hi-loiy,  |H  iin|vtr(ant  to  every  cultivated  mind.  The  Crusades  were  a  most  extra- 
\^^hnarv  movomonu  Their  history  supplies  an  abundance  of  instructive  matter  to  the 
atatosntan.  th»»  phdiv^^phor,  the  |VH't,  the  novelist,  and  the  citixen.  Here  will  be  aeen 
men  of  |v«weiiul  and  aml>iiious  minds  seizins:  u|>»n  the  worst  passions  of  Tcrious  agea» 
au)vi>ii(ion.  cruelly, and  cupidity,  and  wieldiUij  the  energies  of  incredible  multitudes 
ill  ende.ivar^t  to  work  out  thoir  own  ends  and  views.  Many  an  invaluable  lesson  in  the 
c^wduci  of  aifniri  may  U*  gathere^i  fr\»m  the  want  of  foresiirhi,  prudence,  knowledge, 
wad  unanimity  dispU\tsi  in  these  a.>ti«niHhiiu:  enterprises,  whilst  the  causes  of  numer- 
iHis  *»iKvt.-*  now  in  operati^m  u»;iy  K*  plainly  tractni  to  the««  evectful  period*.  Here 
max  Iv  >t%^)  all  the  I«h  hixc!«  and  pa:^oiis  of  man  in  undisguis^si  and  full  plAT.  from  the 
lH^)o>t  a>p-rAlKM)s  of  true  rt  ligion  and  purt*  h«>ntMr  to  the  rni^t  degraded  aba.«emenfei 
ef  *w|vr>tnu^i,  h\  jvvjisy,  and  x-nsuAiiiy.  l:i  wiwder.  tiotiiv  ctnmii  txceed  the  char- 
•ct*T  ot  the«'  j-ctMuv*.  '  I1»e  auihiMT.  K«rn  in  1767,  nvtsl  at  a  miist  eventful  period  oi 
VWiwh  hi^tx^x ,  Ai'x)  Uvame  a  nxAn  a«  oist«i^ci>he  J  iy^  bis  attainm«mt«  as  fur  his  oatr 
itrai  aS.'i:  r-*.  U<>  work  has  sustartvd  a  hi^rh  reputation  in  Kun^pe,  axni  we  are  tis 
<yf>rl\  ^~At«ial  i«»  th«  puUuiier  K>r  an  opivYi unity  to  re-jui  it  m  its  present  attracUTe 

t* — .Y.i;.*4H.i   ,V-*r*jj;:.**i«  f.>  i\t  T-.ci  :-'  SI  ixviy^.'i V*  P2^\%.    Br  J.  P.  Coixnm. 
\  :r:t;A .  j^iv  >  4  S .     N  *  w  Y  »>rk  :  J .  S  K«m  bi ;  ,1. 

'5V'  tv*  -.  n-:  o;  SrjkV.^<ivArv  m.iiKVit  ti-v  a;,;  of  a  jc'.vsatt  has  always  K«o  attetided 
iixxy  »v  V>*  »i:i  a  U»,*XV:  ti*e  :,:11  urj-^rs^jiniirw:  of  the  'l\^u  :r..«:'u*  as*  of  tenna 
i«  :K*:  x^v  \»h.v>j  w  :>.>:  urt.^^^^i.xxi  »<r  rr.iSii; /cv^eo vvi  a  tii:<w  H.»w  isuch  more 
iiu^xY^jbv:.  i^<CK  :>.*;  «<•  a^a,**  *s:'*s«'%«  v<  :l<  l-v^t <;*%<»  aai  <a:«&iai»,ci*  derived 
iK'im  i>*.xi  aisK^'.iy.  axsl  r.'jkoe  ^^c'v  *^:<yr:  j<jl-*  iC'ur  th<  c<raih  v^  S&Ake«p«are. 

|«i»;«v  *.:  \9ii.  >a^  b«>f«  Tv^x  srtc  i-.*  :>  :i<  jcxT-ts;  *:.tj.  -  w.t  all  ::^ia.f«esir<ui«a,* 
Kftt  A<  A.;N.>f<A?>  >t  A  sj^^'.i:ai  ..-^.a.-c  *:  oTv;:r..i^Aroi^v  at  *i>:  ^x^y  *.•<  r..  c.:«t«<c«^  and 
«aK-«»^>«v  ^\  jwr  aViV>»a>c..  asv:  w>.v^^  %.;S»..:  ,j.x.Vi  S  ^Tftp*-  i/ajvrscc  zn-oK^din, 
«  AMrttwitvi  %  ;;>  ;W  <*'•.»  ;K«:w  c£  tjAS  iv  ho  X:^  ai:.*  u*  itksoi-  *<  w.  P.  C«.i4Mr, 
mW  ^^-^  ;vx;\fc'\v  ;:s-  ,\<-\  i.<  ;>^:u*,-AL!>,tt.     \:  i^.*  rfAOsr*  .i  SiA^«9-»iAi«  ih»  wdl 
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•• — T^e  Annotated  Paragraph  Bible:  containing  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  ac- 
cording to  the  Authorized  Version,  arranged  in  Paragraphs  and  Parallfliiimfl, 
with  Explanatory  Notes,  Prefaces  to  the  several  Biioks,  and  an  entirely  New  Selec- 
tion  of  refereuceji  to  Parallel  and  Illustrated  Passages — Genesis  to  Solouiou*8  SoDg. 
8vo^  pp.  7*20     New  York :  Charles  B.  Norton. 

This  is  a  handsomely  executed  edition  of  a  portion  of  the  Old  Testament,  with 
some  novel  features.  The  text  iit  a  correct  reprint  of  the  authorized  ver^ion,  but,  like 
other  books,  it  is  divided,  according  to  the  changes  in  the  subject  or  paut^es  in  the  nar- 
rative, into  paragraphs  or  sections,  to  which  appropriate  headings  are  given;  the  chap- 
ters and  Verses  being  marked  in  the  margin  for  facility  of  reterencc.  The  poetiod 
parts  are,  in  adilition,  printed  according  tp  the  natural  order  of  the  original,  in  paral- 
lelisms ;  by  which  the  meaniiig  is  often  more  readily  ascertained,  and  the  spirit  and 
beauty  more  fully  exhibited.  However  universal  the  practice,  it  must  be  ctmfeased 
that  the  usual  division  into  chapters  and  verses  necessarily  breaks  the  proper  coooeo 
tion  of  sentences,  and  in  many  places,  from  the  arbitrary  and  detective  niannt/r  in 
which  it  is  made,  it  tends  greatly  to  obsicure  the  sense.  Those  marginal  readings  only 
have  been  inserted  which  appear  to  convey  an  improved  or  illustrative  rendering,  or 
io  some  way  to  throw  light  up<»n  the  passage.  The  explanatory  notes  serve  to  eluci- 
date what  id  obscure,  bring  out  the  true  meaning  and  force  of  the  text,  and  to  illus- 
trate the  language  by  reference  to  the  manners,  customs,  geography  aud  history  of 
the  countries  and  of  the  times  when  the  events  occurred.  The  prefac»;s  embrace  a 
short  analysis  of  each  book,  showing  the  design  of  the  writers,  the  nature  of  Uie  con- 
tents, and  whatever  else  may  be  previously  read  with  advantage. 

10. — Intervieics  Memorable  and  Useful.  By  Dr.  S.  H  Cox,  12 mo.,  pp.  825.  New 
York :  Harper  <&  Brothers. 

The  reputation  of  Dr.  Cox  cannot  fail  to  give  a  character  and  add  an  interest  to  any 
▼olume  from  his  pen.  This  work  contains  many  interesting  and  familiar  C(»n versa tions 
irith  several  distinguished  personages,  viz:  Dr.  Chalmers,  Dr.  Emmons,  J.  Q.  Adams, 
two  pseudo  apostles,  and  a  fashionable  lady  in  France,  preceded  by  a  Bprntaneous  io- 
scriptitHi  of  his  biNik  to  twelve  ruling  elders  in  the  Presbyterian  church,  and  dedicating 
it  to  God.  On  reading  theee  interviews  the  mind  is  assisted  in  determining  many  in- 
tricate and  delicate  points  of  theology  ;  while  there  are  some  others  strenuously  main- 
tained which  do  not  assume  that  vital  importance  which  is  attached  to  them  by  the 
author.  Whether  the  sin  of -Adam  upon  all  his  posterity  was  absolute  or  mediate, 
whether  election  precedes  atonement  or  vice  versa,  are  questions  of  less  moment  so 
loog  as  we  are  enabled  to  secure  a  fair  amount  of  that  unencumliered  "  real  estate  in 
eternity,"  of  which  the  Dr.  8peak«.  His  interview  with  a  lady  in  France  is  a  gtmi,  and 
his  confusion  of  the  philosophy  of  the  two  pseudo  apostles  will  be  read  with  interest 

11. — The  Art  JaumaL    For  April.    New  York:  George  Virtue  A  Co. 

This  work,  commenced  fifteen  years  ago,  and  constantly  sustained  bv  nn  encourag- 
ing and  increasing  patronage, has  fully  remunerated  the  public  by  contributing  so  large- 
ly to  the  advancement  of  art  The  illustrations  on  wood  are  remarkable  for  their  per- 
fection, and  no  less  so  are  the  engravings  on  steel,  whiqh  are  rendered  doubly  valuable 
Irom  their  combining  such  a  variety  of  illustrated,  historical,  and  literary  mutter,  at  so 
moderate  a  charge.  We  cannot  pass  this  number  without  reference  to  tht^  beautiful 
engraving  on  steel,  by  0.  W.  8barpe,  frc»m  the  picture  of  E.  M.  Ward.  The  force  of 
the  picture  lies  between  Dr.  Johnson  aud  the  lady  who  has  just  left  the  audience  cham- 
ber, although  the  subordinate  characters  are  admirably  dispot<ed. 

12. — Tales  of  the  Countess  D' Arbonville,  Translated  from  the  French.  By  Maunsxll 
B.  Field,  M.  A.    12mo.,  pp.  272.    New  York:  Harpers. 

These  three  tales  reflect  much  credit  upon  their  author.  He  exert<4  a  vast  power 
over  his  readers,  such  as  one  can  scarcely  resist,  especially  while  following  poor  Mad- 
ame Van  Aniberg  to  the  grave  of  n  broken  heart,  and  her  daughter  Cllri^tlne  to  the 
/confines  of  a  cloister.  The  work  is  written  in  a  smooth  and  polished  style,  and  is  a 
very  interesting  story. 

18. — Dfatrice ;  or ^  the  Unknown  Relatives.    By  CATBAaiNE  Sinclair.    12mo.    New 

York:  Dewitt  ^  Davenport. 

Beatrice  is  a  tale  of  considerable  literary  merit;  as  such  it  will  be  read  with  inter- 
est. It  is  also  attracting  considerable  attention  with  a  portion  of  the  public,  on  the 
toore  of  claiming  to  expose  the  errors  of  liomanism  in  opposition  to  Prstestautism. 
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14. — Discourses  on  the  Christian  Body  and  Form.    By  Rev.  C.  A.  Bartol.     12mo. 
pp.  376.    Boeton:  Crosby,  Nichols,  <&  Co. 

In  these  twenty- six  sermons  the  author  has,  with  a  singleness  of  purpose,  aimed  at 
convincing  his  readers  that,  though  Christianity  is  a  spiritual,  yet  it  is  not  au  indefi- 
nite religion ;  his  whole  eObrt  has  been  to  show  its  comprehensiveness,  and  the  mischief 
involved  in  overlooking  its  peculiarities  and  generalizing  it  away  into  an  indeterminate, 
unappreciable  quality,  of  vague  laudation  and  barren  result.  He,  some  time  ago,  put 
forth  a  volume  on  "  Christian  Spirit  and  Life,"  and  these  discourses  are  offered  as  a 
subject  necessary  to  complete  the  former  theme ;  accordingly  he  flatters  himself  that 
it  will  appear,  in  the  opening  of  his  particilar  themes,  that  the  Christian  body  and 
form,  being  equidistant  from  any  plan  of  fanaticism  on  the  one  hand,  and  any  coldness 
of  inhuman  unconcern  fur  our  fellow  creatures  on  the  other,  is  adapted  to  foster  all 
the  good  affections  that  lie  in  the  heart,  exciting  fraternal  feeling  toward  others,  and 
exorcising,  by  the  lowliness  of  devotion  and  love,  all  hate  and  scorn. 

16. — Home- Life  in  Oermany.    By  Charles  L.  Brace.     r2mo.,  pp.  448.    New  York: 
C.  Scribner. 

There  are  many  things  we  desire  to  know  about  foreign  countries  which  never  are 
learned  in  books.  What  people  eat  and  what  they  drink,  how  they  amuse  themselves, 
what  their  habits  are  at  home,  what  furniture  they  have,  how  their  houses  look,  and 
above  all,  what  the  usual  talk  or  tone  of  thought  is  among  the  great  middle  classes  of 
a  country — these  things  are  interesting,  and  very  hard  to  learn  from  travelers  them- 
selves. In  this  volume,  the  author  aims  to  give  a  true  view  of  such  German  home-life 
— to  present  us  with  a  picture  of  those  calm,  genial  old  German  homes,  telling  of  sim- 
ple, economical  habits,  sunny,  friendly  hospitality,  quiet,  cultured  tastes,  whose  affec- 
tion and  cheerfulness  make  the  outside  world  as  nothing. 

16. — One  Year :  A  Tale  of  Wedlock.  By  Emilt  F.  Carlrn.  From  the  original  Swed- 
ish, by  A.  L.  Krousb  and  E.  Price.     12mo.,  pp.  274.    New  York:  C.  Scribner. 

Madame  Carlen  is  a  Swedish  authoress  of  more  than  ordinary  merit  She  began 
her  career  early,  and  for  the  purpose  of  adding  to  the  means  of  her  parents,  who  were 
in  narrow  circumstances.  Her  works  were  highly  successful,  and  soon  brought  her 
into  notice  in  all  the  circles  of  Stockholm.  Tlic  present  volume  is  one  of  the  nest  of 
her  writiugs,and  evinces  in  a  high  degree  the  chasteness  and  fervor  of  her  imaginatioo. 
To  weave  a  pleasing  and  instructive  story  from  the  incidents  which  would  transpire 
during  a  single  year  of  matrimony,  is  an  idea  original  in  its  conception  and  difficult  to 
carry  into  effect  without  trespassing  upon  the  bounds  of  delicacy.  But  here  she  has 
been  quite  successful. 

17. — The  Last  Leaf  from  Sunny  Side.  By  11.  Trdsta.  With  a  memorial  of  the  author 
by  Austin  Phelps.     18 mo.,  pp.  84^.    Boston :  Phillips,  Sampson  d  Oo. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps  was  a  writer  of  considerable  merit  and  taste,  with  a 
mind  possessing  ihc  refinements  of  music,  painting,  statuaiy,  etc.  The  austere,  rigid 
characteristics  of  a  Puritan  family,  afford  but  a  limited  opportunity  for  an  author  to 
furnii^h  a  volume  suited  to  the  taste  of  the  readers  of  the  present  time, but  Mrs.  Phelps 
has  given  us  a  book  of  usefulness  and  instruction.  She  has  written  many  articles  for 
the  press  over  the  signature  of  *'  H.  Trusta,"  which  is  thefinalletter  of  Elizabeth,  and 
Stuart  transposed,  a  signature  which  i^hc  adopted  at  Mt  Vernon  SchooL 

1 8. — The  Translators  Revived  :  A  Biographical  Memoir  of  the  Authors  of  the  English 
Version  of  the  Holy  Bible.  By  A.  W.  McClure.  12mo.,  pp.  250.  New  York  :  C. 
Scribner. 

"  What  were  the  personal  qualifications  for  their  work  possessed  by  King  James's 
Translators  of  the  Bible  T'  Such  is  the  interesting  question  to  whidi  an  answer  is  here 
attempted.  For  this  purpose  the  most  extensive  research  has  been  made,  and  many 
years  devoted  to  the  labor.  Although  much  had  been  written  respecting  the  labors  of 
these  men,  yet  very  little  had  been  told  of  them  personally.  All  which  can  be  ob- 
tained will  be  found  here,  forming  an  exceedingly  interesting  biographical  series. 

19. — Old  Neighborhoods  and  New  Settlements,  or  Christmas  Evening  Legendt,  By 
Emma  D.  E.  N.  South wobtu.     12mo.,  pp.  370.    Philadelphia  :  A.  Hart 

These  are  tales  of  a  miscellaneous  nature,  from  the  vigorous  pen  of  a  copious  writer 
They  bear  maiiy  strong  marks  of  her  peculiar  manner,  and  some  of  them  are  mure 
than  usually  thrilling. 
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:0 — Hhtory  of  the  Be/armatian  hf  the  Sixteenth   Century,    Vol.  5.     By  J.  H.  M. 
D'AuuiQNR,  D.  D.     12mo.,  pp.  616.    New  York  :  li.  Carter  <b  Brothers. 

This  is  a  volume  of  much  importance  and  reliable  authority,  investing  the  struggles 
between  the  Protestant  and  the  Pontifical  church,  from  tlie  eighth  to  the  sixteenth 
teutury,  with  more  than  usual  interest  to  the  reader.  After  the  deatli  of  Clemens,  in 
he  eighth  century,  the  Papal  church,  having  rid  itself  of  the  most  powerful  opponent 
»f  that  period,  rcvive<l,  under  Boniface,  all  its  wonted  power,  until  William  of  Nor- 
iiandy,  Edward  III.,  Wickliffe,  and  finally  the  Reformation,  completed  tlie  four  as- 
Koding  steps  to  Protestantism  in  Europe. 

21. — Memoir  and  Sermons  of  Wm.  J.  Armstrong y  late  Secretary  of  A.  B.  C.  F.  Jf. 
Edited  by  Rev.  Hollis  Read.    12mo.,  pp.  411.    New  York :  W.  M.  Dodd. 

Tlie  memoir  by  Rev.  David  Greene  is  full  of  incident,  and  the  sermons  full  of  earnest 
Christian  purity  and  zeal.  His  ideas  of  the  corrupting  alliance  of  Church  and  State 
are  truly  just  and  truly  Christian ;  for,  says  he,  "  religion  should  be  unfettered  by  the 
ordinances  of  man."  His  presence  and  consoling  influence  at  the  sick  bed  gave  c(>ni- 
fort  to  the  dyiDg.  It  was  said  of  him,  that  '*  he  loved  to  kneel  beside  the  sick  and  at- 
tend the  dying  believer  to  the  gates  of  Heaven."*  Dr.  Wm.  J.  Armstrong  peri^hed  a 
victim  of  the  ill-fated  Atlantic,  even  while  ini«piring  the  passengers  with  that  implicit 
confidence  in  the  Saviour  which  lulls  the  pain  of  der.th. 

• 

22. — The  History  of  Ma^sachunetts  from  its  Earliest  Settlement  to  the  Present  Time. 
Bj  W.  H.  Carpenteu.     rjmu.,  pp.  S30.    Philadel])hia :  Lippincott,  Qrambo  dc  Co. 

We  have  in  this  volume  another  of  Lippincott*s  Cabinet  Series  of  Histories,  which. 
when  complete,  will  contain  a  history  of  each  of  the  States  of  the  Union.  They  will 
be  pleasant  and  instructive,  yet  brief  and  summary.  In  this  sketch  of  Massachusetts 
the  author,  for  instance,  ha»  aimed  to  carefully  compose  and  adjust  the  accounts  given 
of  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  colony  by  the  most  reliable  authorities ;  to  narrate 
faithfully  every  event  necessary  to  a  proper  knowledge  of  the  people  and  the  iustitu- 
ticos  by  which  they  are  governed ;  and  by  condensing  prolix  details  of  no  hii^torical 
importance,  to  present  within  a  reasonable  compass  all  the  essential  facts  which  have 
hitherto  been  comprised  in  many  volumes. 

28. — Electro-Physiology,    By  Dr.  Duvir.    12mo.,  pp.  886.    New  York  :  D.  Appleton 
A  Co. 

This  sdentific,  popular,  and  pra'ctical  treatise  on  the  causes,  prevention,  and  cure  of 
disease,  through  Uie  agency  ot  Electricity,  commends  itself  to  every  household  and 
flUDily  in  the  Lund.  Dr.  Huflf  has  devoted  himself  to  his  subject,  and  elucidates  with 
moeh  force  many  suggestions  which  carry  conviction  on  their  very  face.  It  forms  a 
oompeodioos  exposition  of  the  laws  wliich  govern  and  insure  the  best  conditions  of 
health,  presents  the  most  natoral  and  simple  preventives  to  disease ;  and  lastly,  the 
moat  availaUe  and  eflSdent  means  of  cure,  independently  of  any  aid  from  the  em- 
pirical medical  nostrums,  which  are,  unfortunately,  daily  dealing  out  destruction  to  the 
joong  and  unwary. 

24. — Second  Lalin  Booh :  a  Historical  Latin  Reader.  With  notes  and  rules  for  trans- 
lating; and  an  exercise  book,  developing  a  complete  analytical  syntax  in  a  scries  of 
lessons  and  exercises,  involving  construction,  analysis,  and  reconstruction  of  Latin 
sentences.  By  ALBxaT  Harjlmxss,  A.  M.  12mo.,  pp.  S62.  New  York :  D.  Apple- 
tnii  h  Co. 

Tlie  }>lan  upon  which  this  volume  is  prepared,  is  such  as  to  render  it  both  a  Reader 
and  an  Exercise  Book,  and  it  is  more  particularly  intended  to  follow,  in  the  course  of 
classical  study,  the  author's  edition  of  Arnold's  First  Latin  Book.  The  Latin  which 
comprises  thc:<e  reading  lessons,  presents  a  brief  epitome  of  Roman  and  Grecian  his- 
tory. It  b  the  aim,  through  the  lessons,  to  develop  a  complete  analytical  syntax,  and 
to  present  a  distinct  picture  of  the  Latin  sentence  in  all  the  marked  varieties  of  its 
forin.  The  work  is  worthy  of  the  attention  of  teachers,  especially  those  who  are  not 
familiar  with  the  merits  of  that  author. 

25. — Ellen  Lynn:  a  Franconia  Story,    By  Jacob  Abbott.    18 mo.,  pp.  215.    New 
York  :  Harper  d  Brothers. 

Little  need  be  said  of  the  good  tendency  of  all  Abbott's  stories  for  the  young. 
Hiey  always  abound  in  good,  instructive  lessons,  and  are  clothed  in  such  pleasant 
garb  as  to  make  them  attractive,  interesting,  and  improving  to  their  readers. 
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%e.—0'>Hnt  Strurnxrt;  the  Sk^pfie  and  the  ChrUtian,    Translated  from  the  French  of 
th*!  ( Ji'iiiiiUi.  by  Mrri.  J.  11.  Wilso.v.     12mo.,  pp.  242.     Boston :  J.  P.  Jewett  &  Co. 

Yi»iini^  pc'oplii  will  tiiiil  in  thi:^  volume  the  celebrated  conversfttions  between  Bil- 
tliaxiir  Mnutvr  suid  0«>utit  Siruenzee  of  Di'iiimirk.  These  relate  to  que?tioiu^  of  great 
inoiiii'iit,  and  wtv  indiroctiy  cctHrK-ole.l  with  incidental  of  tlirillinjj  interest.  The  work 
hii"*  luM-n  tninHliitevl  into  nearly  every  hini?iiii;jfe,  and  soiig^ht  for  with  avidity  ihrongh 
Kiiro|H>.     Strut'nztM*  w:w  a  man  of  noU\  and  the  history  of  his  mind  at  the  most  rritical 

Iieriud  (»f  hin  hfif  is  here  set  forth.     He  rose  to  eminence  as  a  counselor  of  the  King  of 
)enni:irk  and  u  useful  reformer,  but  was  finally  overpowered  by  his  enemies  and 
vxeeuted. 

27  —  /.///.r,  .ir  thf'  hland.     By  Anna FaASER Tytler.     18mo.,  pp.  232.    New  York :  C. 

S.  FiiiUiM  iV  Co. 

Thi»i  n|>ri;:htiy  little  volume  will  l»o  a  valuable  acquisition  to  a  youth's  library.  In 
folUiwin.:  the  ni'enes  and  inci-ientH  of  th:it  sweet  child  of  nature,  Leila,  one  cinnut  but 
HvnipAthiiSt'  with  her  in  all  her  troubles  as  Wfll  as  joys.  Her  merry  little  thoutfhta 
and  rxpre-t^iniH  will  draw  ni.my  a  hearty  lau^h  from  the  youn^  boys  and  ^irl*  of  her 
aire,  an  I  whi'u  her  sun  of  pleasure  eoineiimes  sunk  below  the  horizjn,  she  always 
knew  "'iwmild  rise  a^'uin." 

2x^.— .1  (i:i\U'  ^l  th-'  W'uu'i  to  ^^^.r«.«  and  JLtppinffS,     By  W.  W.  Pkll.     16mo.,  pp. 

ri«\     N\'W  Y.irk:   1>.  Applelon  tt  Co. 

Few  works  are  m>  free  from  exi'eptiimable  pi«sagps  as  thi*  little  volume.  It  is  evi- 
dently dh-l.ited  by  a  hu'h-nitnded  an.l  luia«irable  t-pirit,  which  regards  manliness  and 
ch.ir.ii*tvr  a'i  uioreessenii.d  ih.m  nure  snivels.  It  takes  a  piwsing  view  of  every  ?ub- 
je^'t  of  tnonjt  or  manners  wh:eh  e  •neorn?  the  youn^,  and  without  dogmatism  or  affec- 
t.itioo  LCeuilv  iiisiill^i  into  the  mind  mariv  a>iniirable  le;}sons  of  wisdom. 

2*.'. —  Mifrimfinw :  rr  Lvr'  Afvr^  in  '»Nr  I'iV-'tiov  Txtntif  Years  ago.    By  Mas.  Cact- 
Tie.     I'Jmo..  pjv  ;ilO.     Now  York :  M.  \V.  IVnid. 


?0  -  <"-■.'.:'  r :  ■■ ;  V \ ..,     •  ?,  ■  ti\'  ^'"  ,"'  }':-ir- n-.i!  S'.iftdiMcm  and  her  FrifnJjt  of  thi 
\    •':    •.-.     U.  0   W.  \Vi..t  i.    ^.,v.i^J. -it.    PhiUielphiji :  Lippincott,  Graunbo 
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Irt.  I.— FISHBKIES  OF  THE  AKEKICIN  SEIS.* 

AtfoNo  the  documents  accompanyiDg  the  last  annual  report  of  tbo  Sec->' 
retftry  of  the  Treasury,  is  an  elsborate  history  of  the  fisheries  puriiied  in  the'ii 
American  neas,  by  all  the  Dations  thnt  have  hitherto  visited  tneiri,  prepareJ'M 
in  conformity  to  a  request  of  the  late  Secretary,  by  Hon.  Lorenzo  Subine,'-^ 
of  Farminghatn,  Mass.  Mr.  Sabine  Las  been  for  some  years  known  as  on%  l_ 
of  the  ablest  and  beat  informed  writers  in  the  country  upon  the  subject^oCJ 
tbe  fisheries,  and  chiefly  upon  this  ground  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Idle  ^g  . 
Congress,  frora  the  then  IVth  district  of  MasBachusetta,  to  fill  tlie  vRcancy '6c^ 
caused  by  the  death  of  Hon.  Benjamin  Thompson,  although  of  that  distinct'  '^  A 
the  fisheries  could  scarcely  be  called  an  important  interest  Mr.  Sabine  ^s  ^j^ 
been  for  upwarda  of  twenty  years  engaged  in  coUeeUng  tbe  mal«ri;il  for, his.  A*^ 
history,  which,  although  extending  to  above  three  hundred  page&,  he  aversL' ^ 
comprehends  but  a  "  part "  of  his  plan.  Of  course  a  great  amount  or,in'  ,_^ 
teresting  matter  is  brought  together,  and  the  work  is  well  worth  tlie  per^-*; 
sal  of  those  whowoald  understand  the  concerns  of  a  business  ivliich  tak  ' 
occupied  a  leading  phico  among  the  interests  of  all  the  great  comm^rciaF  ^ 
nations.  't*3H 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  follovr  the  chronological  detail  of  Mr.  SabiDeV.    i^ 
facts,  as  a  series  of  historical  and  statistical  eesays  upon  the  tistiirieH,  from     ^ 
tbe  pen  of  the  present  writer,  have  lately  been  published  in  the  Mfrcliantt*  .^  ^' 
Maffazine.]     AttoLtion  will  be  paid  to  Mr.  Sabine's  treatment  of  certain' -^f 
points,  and  some  of  his  facts  will  be  noticed,  but  the  main  design  is  to  gt^e- 
a  supplementary  chapter  to  the  former  articles,  composed  of  mutter  which    ^^V^ 
we  have  had  for  some  time  on  hand  for  that  purpose,  and  mainly  derivri^-  -jK^t 
from  sources  which  it  would  appear  Mr.  Sabine  has  either  not  consulted  6f '  -9^* 
has  made  but  a  limited  use  of.    Let  us  not  be  understood  as  qualifying  tbir*    -  ■; 
opinion  just  expressed.     If  our  historian  has  not  made  use  of  all  availabls'it.    ^ 

*  Bepgrtoa  Iks  PrlDdpal  FUbertti  orihe  Amerietu  Bttt:  By  L<»*BU>  SiUd*.  "^Jn^J  • 
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resources,  the  fact  is  quite  consistent  with  a  range  and  depth  of  research 
upon  which  few  writers,  on  whatever  subject,  have  the  temerity  to  venture ; 
and  which  we  the  more  appreciate  as  that  this  subject  is  one,  in  its  nature 
80  inherently  dry,  and  affording  so  slight  promise  of  pecuniary  remunera- 
tion, that  the  prolonged  labor  of  Mr.  Sabine  bears  much  the  aspect  of  an 
act  of  self-devotion.  And  there  is  less  reason  for  complaint,  as  that  within 
the  somewhat  extended  limits  of  the  work,  there  is  very  little  matter  which 
is  not  well  worth  its  room.  But  a  few  suggestions  as  to  what  we  deem 
de6ciencies  will  not  be  considered  captious,  and  may  be  of  service  to  the 
author  in  completing  the  other  portion  of  his  design,  or  in  revising  the 
present  for  republication,  should  he  intend  to  put  it  in  a  better  form. 

In  the  opening  of  his  subject  we  meet  with  some  disappointment  The 
part  which  relates  to  the  earliest  nsitation  of  the  American  seas,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  fishery,  so  lightly  touched  upon,  is,  we  think,  well  worth  a 
chapter  to  itself  involving  as  it  does  the  very  interesting  question  of  the 
first  European  discovery  of  the  American  continent  It  strikes  us  that 
judicious  historians,  usually  so  considered,  whom  Mr.  Sabine  seems  too 
much  inclined  to  follow,  have  been  rather  too  free  doubters  in  r^ard  to 
everything  of  a  traditionary  character  connected  with  the  latter  great  event 
In  their  style  our  author  simply  mentions  in  one  place  the  tradition  of  the 
Biscayan  tishormen  having  visited  Newioundland  before  the  time  of  Colum- 
bus, which  13  instantlv  ^  dismissed,^  as  entirely  improbable,  it  not  being 
even  thought  worth  wiiile  to  give  the  date  of  the  pretended  voyage.  It  is 
stated  to  have  taken  place  about  the  year  1400,  a  period  whieh  has  at  least 
not  one  common  objection  of  traditionary  matters,  of  extending  its  preten- 
sions to  an  absurdly  remote  antiquity.  Yet,  at  another  place,  be  mentions 
lespectfttlly  the  map  of  Andre  Bianco,  constructed  in  1436,  which,  be  says, 
*  anthoriies  the  conjecture  that  Newfoundland  was  known  to  fishermen  be- 
Ibie  the  voyage  of  Cabot  in  1497."  However  that  may  be,  we  think  thai 
when  the  hardy  and  adventurous  character  of  the  Biscayan  fishermen,  their 
sttuation,  the  long  previous  use  of  the  mariner^s  compass,  together  with  the 
ereat  and  condnuaf  indebtedness  of  the  world  to  the  aecidemis  of  nftTigaiioa 
w  the  program  of  discovery  are  considered,  there  is  no  vast  improbabilty 
in  the  story  of  those  fishermen  having  been  at  Newibnndland.  And  the 
occasion  fi>r  incredulity  is  still  further  decreased  when  we  are  told,  as  an 
undoubted  fiict  that  the  English,  who  were  very  fiir  from  beinff  a  maritime 
people  at  this  Period,  were  fishing  upon  the  shon»  of  Iceland,  before  1415, 
Mng  then  within  a  few  hundred  mues  of  the  coast  of  Greenland. 

Ot  the  Ic^hindic  discovery  of  Newfoundland  or  Labrador  Mr.  Sabine 
nnke«>  no  mention  whatever, — ^yet  to  us  the  record  of  the  event  appears 
quite  &»  well  substantiated,  and  its  occurrence  quite  as  much  a  probabOitj 
ns  that  v^'  any  other  matu*r  recorded  in  other  annals  of  the  jenia  1000  and 
1001.  But  we  leave  thts  topic  lor  another  occasion,  acl  coma  to  niidia- 
]Wted  historr. 

In  1497^  )ohn  and  Seba»dan  Cabot  made  the  discovery  of  bolb  New- 
fiwndliQd  and  Labrador — the  (brmer  was  long  supposed  to'bave  been  tbcir 
Friuia  Vbtu.  but  tc  is  now  considered  their  ^  fint  :seen'*  land  w»  tbe  Lab- 
lador  v.vtt»t.  «^  their  return,  in  the  account  pnb&hed  by  Seb«sUan,  be 
mentiooed  answo^  tbe  resources  ot*  the  new  region,  that  "^  it  yieldeth  plenty 
of  Ssh.  dad  those  verv  ;creat.  as  d'^alea.  and  chose  whioh  we  call  anloiona : 
tberv  an;  ^olesv  sl!^\  abo\e  a  yard  :i  length :  bet  espectallr  Ibere  Is  gT«mt 
Anndaace  of  that  kiwk  of  dib  wlttck  saraiges  call  moi/MT  (tbe  «od£sb.) 
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Of  the  next  rojtM  made  by  Sebaitian,  in  1498,  no  account  was  publnhed. 
It  is  denied  that  he  landed  on  the  coasts,  and  yet  we  find  it  stated  by  En|^ 
Hsh  writers  that  he  carried  back  a  valvtahle  cargo.  If  he  did  not  land  at  all, 
of  what  could  this  cargo  consist  but  JUh  f 

In  1500,  Gaspar  Cortoreal,  in  the  service  of  the  king  of  Portugal,  was  at 
Labrador,  a  fact  which  Sabine  does  not  mention.  He  too  carried  back  a 
valuable  cargo,  but  not  taken  from  the  seas.  Cortoreal  was  a  *^  fisher  of 
ni^n,"  and  his  f«t^  consisted  of  fifty  Indians.  He  undertook  soon  after  to 
repeat  the  enterprise,  but  failed,  becoming,  probably,  himself  the  "  prey  of 
fishes." 

At  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  America,  the  regulations  of  the  Catholie 
church  regarding  food  were  rigorously  observed  in  every  Christian  country 
of  Europe,  and  fish  was  a  prime  article  in  every  market.  The  quantity 
consumed  was  immense,  and  the  increasing  demand,  together  with  the 
peculiar  fluctuations  to  which  th(>  fishing  business  is  ever  subject,  and  which 
were  exemplified  several  times  in  the  total  disappearance  of  herring  firom 
the  coast  of  Sweden,  where  a  very  extensive  fishery  was  at  other  times  car- 
ried on,  it  became  doubtful  if  the  supply  would  long  hold  out.  The  excito- 
ment  which  followed  the  voyage  of  Cabot  and  other  adventurers,  was  not 
alone  that  passion  for  products  like  those  of  the  £ast,  of  which  historians 
speak  as  the  sole  idea  existing  in  regard  to  the  new  world.  There  was  a 
jfUhing  excitement  following  Cabot's  account  of  the  great  abundance  and 
variety  of  fish  there  found.  It  was  hoped,  now,  to  obtain  plenty  for  all  de- 
mands, and  to  provide  also  an  agreeable  diversity,  in  place  of  the  unbroken 
monotony  of  the  pickled  herring  of  the  Dutch.  The  hope  of  fortunes 
prompted  merchants  to  undertake  the  enterprise  of  an  American  fisheiy. 
France  led  in  the  business,  makingregular  voyages  there,  at  least  as  early 
as  1504.  Of  England,  Spain,  and  rortugal,  the  first  accounts  are  in  1517, 
when  there  were  fifty  vessels  of  all  sorts  at  Newfoundland.  While  England 
adventured  so  far  for  the  sake  of  fish,  the  rich  fishery  on  her  own  coast  was 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Dutch,  who  were,  for  that  reason,  contented  to 
offer  tnem  no  competition  at  Newfoundland. 

Out  of  the  success  of  this  early  fishery  arose  the  attempts  of  the  French 
to  settle  Canada,  in  1534,  and  of  the  English  to  colonize  Newfoundland,  in 
1536,  both  efforts  being  unsuccessful. 

We  come  now  to  the  comnaencement  of  a  series  of  acts  adopted  by  the 
English  government  for  the  encouragement  of  their  fisheries  in  America, 
which  we  design  particularly  to  notice.  This  is  one  point  on  which  we 
wish  Mr.  Sabine  had  bestowed  more  attention.  Nothing  would  have  better 
illustrated  the  main  branch  of  his  subject,  the  progress  of  the  fisheries  of 
the  United  States,  than  a  full  exposition  of  the  English  measures  regarding 
the  fisheries,  and  of  the  results  thereby  produced.  Had  he  seen  and  well 
examined  the  voluminous  commercial  compilations*  of  Anderson  and 
McPherson,  he  could  hardly  have  restrained  himself  the  pleasure  of  a  new 
feature  in  his  work,  immensely  augmenting  its  value. 

The  first  of  these  measures  of  encouragement  was  an  act  of  parliament  In 
1548,  imposing  a  heavy  penalty  on  all  who  should  eat  flesh  on  fish-days. 
Another  act  of  the  same  year  forbid  the  admiralty  officers  to  make  exac- 
tions for  the  privilege  of  carrying  on  this  fishery.  In  1563,  pariiament  de- 
clared it  unlawful  to  eat  flesh  on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays,  affixing  a 
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penalty  of  £3,  except  by  special  license  purchased  of  the  government.  The 
purpose  directly  professed  in  this  act,  was  the  increase  of  the  shipping, 
while,  to  show  its  freedom  of  religious  motive,  a  penalty  was  affixcKl  to 
the  utterance  of  any  sentiment  subjecting  human  salvation  to  the  papal 
dietetics. 

In  1577,  according  to  the  statements  which  we  have  before  given,  the 
French  had  engaged  in  the  American  fisheries,  150  vessels;  Spain  had 
about  100  vessels;  Portugal  had  50;  while  England  had  but  15 — total 
615.  A  part  of  the  English  fishery  is  said  to  have  been  still  at  Iceland, 
accounting  for  their  diminutive  fleet  at  the  banks ;  the  fact  is,  however,  that 
England  was  then  really  very  humble  in  her  fisheries,  as  she  was  also  in  re- 
gard to  Commerce.  But  it  is  stated,  and  Mr.  Sabine  repeats  the  story,  that 
the  English  vessels  at  Newfoundland  being  the  largest,  exercised  a  protec- 
tive office  over  the  fleets  of  the  other  nations,  and  exacted  a  tribute  therefor. 
This  is  a  beautiful  picture  of  the  fraternal  harmony  of  the  nations  of  Europe 
in  America,  such  as  it  would  have  been  better  for  America  could  we  have 
seen  more  of  in  later  times, — but  against  whom  did  the  English  ships  pro- 
tect their  confiding  charge  ?  Not  against  any  other  commercial  nation,  for 
excepting  those  tvhose  ships  were  fishing  peacefully  together  here,  not  an- 
other nation  had  a  vessel  in  those  waters.  Not  against  each  other,  for  were 
there  not  already  quiet,  what  check  would  the  15  English  vessels,  large  as 
they  were,  aflford  against  either  the  150  French,  the  100  Spani^,  or  even 
the  50  Portuguese  ?  Not  against  outlaws  to  all  nations,  for  how  shoula 
their  few  vessels  be  better  security  to  the  other  large  fleets  against  marau- 
ders, than  they  had  in  themselves  ? 

The  Spanish  and  Portuguese  enterprise  in  the  fisheries  was  at  this  period 
at  its  height  Thereafter  their  vessels  at  Newfoundland  rapidly  decreased, 
and  they  soon  abandoned  the  pursuit  altogether,  in  the  stronger  excitement 
attending  the  colonization  of  South  America,  leaving  the  French  and  English 
to  share  the  fishery  between  them,  and  to  contend  for  the  maatery  in  thoae 
seas  and  adjoining  regions. 

In  1602,  Bartholomew  Gosnold,  accomplishing  the  first  direct  voyage 
from  Europe  to  the  coast  of  North  America,  (all  other  navigators  having 
reached  it  by  way  of  the  West  Indies,)  commenced  the  ^ew  Englcmd  fish- 
ery, giving  its  present  name  to  Cape  Cod,  on  account  of  the  multitude  of 
codfish  which  he  took  near  it  Gosnold  described  this  region  as  affording 
much  better  fishing  than  Newfoundland,  as  did  also  Capt  John  Smith,  who 
came  over  in  1614,  and  returned  with  a  cargo  of  47,000  fish,  taken  on  the 
New  England  coast,  which  made  a  profit  for  the  adventurers  of  about 
$7,000.  This  was  a  good  attestation  of  his  account,  and  accordingly  we 
find,  by  1622,  35  English  ships  profitably  fishing  on  the  N.  £.  coast 

Mr.  Sabine  endeavors  to  show  that  the  fisheries  led  to  the  settlement  of 
New  England,  and  that  a  leading  motive  with  even  the  free  temple  seeking 
Puritans,  was  in  visions  of  weir  and  seine.  That  the  general  enterprise  of 
the  sea  entered  much  more  deeply  into  the  causes  of  American  colonization, 
throughout,  than  it  has  been  the  fashion  of  historians  to  narrate,  is  very  cer- 
tain. That  they  deemed  it  an  advantage  in  the  country,  before  emigrating 
to  it,  that  its  seas  were  plentifully  provided  with  fish,  which  would  lessen  the 
contingencies  of  an  infant  agriculture,  and  prove  a  permanent  source  of  pro- 
fit in  advanced  stages  of  colonization,  needs  no  attempt  at  proofl  But  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  Plymoutli  colony  did  not  intend  to  settle  in 
the  particular  region  whose  ocean  riches  were  supposed  to  be  the  most  aban- 
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dant.  And  although  when  landed  destitute  on  the  sandy  coast  of  Cape 
Cod  Bay,  they  eagerly  seized  on  the  "  blessings  of  jthe  bay"  as  the  only  al- 
teraatiTe  with  starvation,  we  roust  acquit  them  of  the  charge  of  any  peculiar 
sensitiveness  to  the  temptation  of  either  the  "  dry"  or  **  pickled  **  kinds,  or 
of  any  ambition  to  outdo  the  world  in  the  quality  of  their  ^'  brands."  Np 
men  who  ever  founded  a  state  were  so  thoroughly  imbued  with  a  single  ele- 
vated idea,  or  set  up  a  material  kingdom  embracing  so  much  of  the  empire 
of  masculine  spirit  as  did  the  Mayflower  colony.  Trade  and  fishery  had 
more  influence  in  e6fecting  the  settlement  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  and  in  le- 
gard  to  New  Hampshire,  it  is  probable  that  fishing  establishments,  with 
saw-mills  and  trading  agencies,  were  the  only  ideas  that  entered  the  head* 
of  Gorges  and  Mason. 

In  1613,  Capt  Samuel  Argal,  with  a  squadron  of  thirteen  vessels,  from 
Virginia,  broke  up  a  French  settlement  at  Mount  Desert  Island,  on  the  coast 
of  Maine,  and  another  at  Port  Royal,  and  on  the  return  from  the  same  ex- 
pedition, compelled  the  Dutch  in  New  York  to  acknowledge  English  su- 
premacy. All  this  was  effected  by  a  flotilla  of  fishing  vessels,  which  indi- 
cates the  very  early  existence  of  a  respecUiblu  fishing  interest  in  Virginia. 

In  1621  commenced  the  dispute  occasioned  by  the  attempt  of  the  English 
company  which  had  obtained  the  grant  of  New  England,  to  monopolize  all 
the  trade  and  fisheries  of  its  waters.  The  Commons  House,  which  had  now 
become  a  bold  advocate  of  popular  rights,  nobly  sustained  the  cause  of  free 
Jiehingj  and  finally  frustrated  the  corapany^s  endeavors,  backed  as  they  were 
by  the  regal  support  This  dispute,  continued  in  the  next  reign,  was  one 
among  the  causes  that  finally  brought  Charles  to  the  block,  and  made  Eng- 
land temporarily  a  republic. 

In  1639,  Massachusetts  passed  her  first  act  for  the  encouragement  of  the 
fisheries,  exempting  all  vessels  employed  in  taking  or  carrying  fish,  from  all 
duties  and  taxes  for  seven  years,  and  all  fishermen  from  military  duty  during 
their  season  of  business. 

The  English  vessels  in  the  Newfoundland  fishery,  according  to  Anderson, 
bad  risen  in  1618  to  above  two  hundred  sail,  and  furnished  all  Europe  with 
fish.  But  they  did  not  hold  their  ground ;  the  occasion  of  which  Childs,  a 
leading  commercial  writer  of  the  time,  attributes  to  the  growing  hberty  in 
Europe  of  flesh-eating  on  fish- days,  and  also  to  the  increase  of  the  boat 
fishery  at  Newfoundland.  He  should  have  mentioned  also  the  increase  of 
the  French  fisheries.  Child  advised  the  displanting  of  Newfoundland,  as, 
besides  this  injury  to  English  fishing,  the  settlers  derived  all  their  neccessa* 
ries  from  New  England  and  Ireland,  England  herself  selling  them  nothings 
Aa  royal  proclamations  requiring  the  strict  observance  of  Lent,  and  the  remit- 
tance of  the  duty  on  salt  and  other  articles  used  in  fishery,  had  failed  of 
the  desired  result,  this  sagacious  scheme,  worthy  of  a  Stuart,  was  adopted, 
and  an  English  'knight  was  sent  over  on  the  benevolent  mission  of  driving 
out  the  miserable  settlers  at  Newfoundland,  and  of  ftreventing  any  more 
(rom  coming  there.  The  interests  of  England  required  that  her  possessions 
should  be  wilderness,  and  over  nothing  else  was  the  monarch  who  could 
sanction  9uch  a  project  fit  to  reign.  The  wretched  idea  was,  aflcr  several 
years  of,  we  believe,  only  partially  successful  effort,  abandoned.  Sabine  sup- 
poses this  measure  had  the  effect,  possibly,  to  incri  ase  the  number  of  Eng- 
lish ships  in  the  fishery,  since  four  years  afterward,  (1674)  there  were  two 
hundred  and  seventy  employed,  but  it  is  far  more  likely  this  was  the  result 
of  the  Navigation  Act^  and  of  the  various  laws  passed  in  support  of  it,  which 
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had  the  effect  of  taking  the  commercial  concerns  of  the  English  cmt  of  tht 
hands  of  foreign  powers. 

It  was  about  this  time  the  New  England  fishermen  b^an  to  vint  r^- 
larlj  the  seas  adjoining  Newfoundland,  and  continued  to  do  so,  excepting 
the  interruption  of  the  frequent  wars,  in  which  their  sufierings  were  heavy, 
with  steady  increase  of  shipping.  The  extension  of  their  efibrts  in  this  di- 
rection, tended  again  to  the  serious  reduction  of  the  English  fishery,  hot  the 
depopulation  of  New  England  was  a  matter  that  even  Sir  Josiah  Child  ap- 
pears not  to  have  suggested,  nor  even  Charles  I.  dreamed  of  undertaking. 

In  1699  an  act  was  passed,  making  the  Newfoundland  fishery  free  to  all 
subjects,  and  providing  that  the  captain  of  the  first  fishing  schooner  that  ar- 
rived at  Newfoundland,  in  every  year,  should  be  admiral  for  the  season,  the 
second  vice,  and  the  third  rear-admiral,  the  three  jointly  to  administer  a  sort 
of  discretionary  regulation,  the  only  government  granted  to  the  people  of 
the  island. 

The  war  of  Queen  Anne  broke  out  in  1*702,  and  the  French,  by  ind^ti- 
gable  efforts,  and  a  free  use  of  money,  it  is  said,  succeeded  in  effecting  an 
arrangement  for  continued  peace  in  regard  to  the  fisheries.  After  the  war, 
although  the  French  had  lost  most  of  their  ground,  their  fisheries  were 
pushed  forward  with  extraordinary  success,  and  the  English  were  obliged  to 
yield  many  of  the  European  markets.  In  1744,  they  had  employed  at 
Newfoundland,  &c,,  five  hundred  and  sixty-four  vessels,  the  seamen  in  the 
business  were  ^7,500,  and  the  catch  1,441,500  quintals.  This  success  was 
effected  chiefly  by  the  vigorous  colonization  of  the  island  of  Cape  Breton, 
affording  a  remarkable  contrast  with  the  policy  of  the  English  in  regard  to 
their  colony  at  Newfoundland. 

In  1745,  Louisburg,  the  capital  of  the  French  fisheries,  was  taken,  through 
the  energy  of  the  New  Englanders,  who  had  long  been  anxious  to  expel  the 
French  from  America,  as  being  the  only  rivals  whom  they  feared.    Tbiscon- 

auest  was  regarded  in  England  as  the  most  important  of  the  whole  war,  and 
tie  commendations  bestowed  upon  the  colonies  were  very  liberal.  In  this 
single  year,  through  the  loss  of  this  place,  the  French  fishing  fleet  fell  to  be- 
low one  hundred  vessels.  At  the  peace  of  Aix-la- Chapel le,  in  1748,  bow- 
ever,  all  conquests  were  restored,  and  it  was  with  extreme  dissatisfiuition  the 
New  Euglanders  saw  the  French  reinstated  at  Louisburg,  and  all  that  they 
had  accomplished  with  such  vast  effort  and  expense  thrown  away.  As  a 
rival  to  Louisburg,  however,  the  city  of  Halifax  was  founded  in  the  same 
year ;  on  the  pet  design  of  building  up  here  a  great  capital  of  their  own* 
fisheries,  the  English  government  yearly  expended  large  sums,  which,  it  is 
said,  were  absolutely  necessary  to  keep  the  improvident  population  sent  ont 
from  starvation.  Notwithstanding  all  the  anxious  cares  of  its  tender  nurse, 
the  board  of  trade  and  plantations,  the  bantling  was  scarcely  able  to  draw 
its  breath,  affording  a  marked  contrast  with  the  vigorous  health  and  active 
growth  of  the  Cape  Breton  community. 

In  1756  war  again  broke  out,  one  of  the  alleged  causes  of  which  was  the 
aggressions  of  the  French  in  Nova  Scotia.  In  1759,  Louisburg  was  again 
made  the  grand  object  of  attack,  and  was  obliged  to  surrender  once  siore  to 
the  irresistible  force  of  twenty  ships  of  the  line,  eighteen  frigates,  numeroils 
smaller  vessels,  and  an  army  of  14,000  men.  It  was  declared  by  Ekiglidi 
statesmen,  that  sooner  than  it  should  be  again  restored,  they  would  cede  to 
the  French  their  own  town  of  Portsmouth,  the  grand  defence  of  the  Ek^^lish 
channel.    By  the  treaty  of  1763  Cape  Breton  was  confirmed  to  the  English, 
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and  the  French  retained  only  tbe  Bmall  islands  of  Mignelon  and  St.  Peten^ 
i^ith  a  limited  privilege  on  the  coast  of  Newfoundland.  This  was  all  that 
now  remained  to  them  of  their  vast  and  promising  North  American  empire^ 
which  had  extended  from  the  outlet  of  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Mississippi.  They  managed,  however,  still  to  keep  up  a  respectable 
fishery,  and  one  of  the  troubles  of  the  English  afterward,  was  the  pro6t 
they  made  and  bestowed  through  an  illicit  trade  at  these  islands  with  th6 
New  Englanders. 

The  New  England  people  had  also  long  carried  on  and  thriven  by  an  ille^ 
gal  trade  with  the  French,  Dutch,  and  Spanish  W^est  Indies.  Besides  their 
nsh,  they  exported  to  these  islands  horses,  live  cattle,  beef,  pork,  poultry, 
lumber,  drc,  taking  sugar,  molasses,  and  rum  in  return,  and  sometimes  Ett» 
ropean  manufactures.  An  act  designed  to  put  an  end  to  this  traffic  was 
adopted  in  1733,  but  had  never  been  enforced;  another  was  adopted  in 
1764,  at  the  same  time  with  the  act  imposing  duties  on  various  Americaa 
imports  and  exports,  and  was  so  vigorously  enforced  as  to  cut  off  this  trad* 
almost  entirely,  and  through  th^^t  seriously  to  afiect  the  fishery  and  other 
American  interests.  The  wisdom  of  this  act,  as  regaarded  its  effect  upon  the 
British  interests,  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that  nearly  the  whole  pro* 
ceeds  of  the  interdicted  trade  ultimately  were  expended  in  England  for  Brit-> 
ish  manufiictures  to  be  used  in  the  colonies. 

The  series  of  insane  measures  to  which  this  act  belonged,  having  resulted 
in  the  a<(sumption  of  a  hostile  attitude  by  America,  one  of  the  first  acts  of 
parliament  in  the  year  1775,  was  that  of  depriving  the  New  England  colo- 
nies of  the  privileges  of  trade  and  fishery,  intending  thereby  to  starve  them 
into  submission.  Mr.  Sabine  gives  a  very  interesting  synopsis  of  the  debates 
on  this  very  hnmane  proposition.  The  right  of  the  Americans  to  fish  upon 
the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  and  the  impolicy  of  the  restraint,  were  upneld 
in  the  Commons  by  Mr.  Dunning,  Gov.  Johnstone,  Sir  George  Saville,  Ed- 
mund Burke,  Mr.  Fox,  Mr.  T.  Townsend,  Lord  John  Cavendish,  Mr.  Had- 
ley,  &c. ;  on  the  other  side  were  Lord  North,  the  Attorney  General,  Thur- 
-low.  Sir  W.  Meredith,  Lord  Beauchamp,  Sir  Richard  Sutton,  Lord  Howe, 
Mr.  Jenkinson,  Mr.  Rice,  and  others.  In  the  Lords,  the  cause  of  the  Amer- 
icans was  supported  by  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  the  Duke  of  Manches- 
ter, Lord  Camden,  and  the  Earls  of  Shelbume  and  Abington,  and  the  gov- 
ernment proposition  was  advocated  by  the  Earls  Carlisle,  Denbigh,  and  Suf- 
folk, Viscount  Dudley,  Lord  Sandwich,  and  the  Duke  of  Grafton.  The  bill 
crushing  the  foreign  commerce  and  fishery  of  America,  passed  in  the  Com- 
mons by  188  to  58,  and  in  the  Peers,  by  73  to  21.  ThtiS  was  the  contu- 
macy of  New  England  to  be  punished,  and  the  non-importation  measure 
recommended  by  the  Congress,  retaliated. 

At  the  same  time,  the  occasion  was  seized  for  securing  to  England  the 
advantages  withdrawn  from  America,  by  the  offer  of  bounties  to  their  fish- 
ermen. To  each  of  the  first  twenty- five  British  vessels  landing  in  each  year, 
by  the  15th  July,  a  cargo  of  10,000  fish  at  Newfoundland,  and  proceeding 
to  the  banks  for  a  second  fare,  was  to  be  paid  £40 ;  to  the  next  hundred  ves- 
sels £20  each,  and  £10  each  the  next  hundred.  Like  encouragements  were 
held  out  also  to  the  whale  fishery . 

Had  the  British,  Government  allowed  the  fishermen  to  pursue  their  avoca- 
tion unrestrioted^a  liberty  which  was  stated  by  Gov.  Johnstone  to  have 
been  granted  to  the  French  fishermen  in  a  former  war — England  would  no 
doubt  have  averted  from  her  Commerce  a  very  considerable  part  of  the  de- 
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struction  with  which  it  was  visited  in  this  war.  Denied  the  pntsuit  which 
they  would  have  chosen  still  to  adhere  to,  so  long  as  it  could  be  safely  con- 
tinued, in  preference  to  the  unoertainties  of  privateering,  the  New  England 
fishermen  had  no  other  resource  left  but  to  seek  a  subsistence  by  preying 
upon  the  trade  of  those  who  had  robbed  them  of  an  occupation.  Of  tht 
200,000  tons  of  British  shipping  sacrificed  during  the  war,  it  may  be  assumed 
that  at  least  one-half  was  the  penalty  of  the  act  of  1775,  banishing  the  Amer- 
icans from  their  old  fishing  grounds,  of  which  ministers  had  so  flippantly 
talked  as  an  act  that,  beside  starving  the  Americans,  was,  by  increasing  the 
British  fisheries,  to  augment  the  gains  of  the  British  trade. 

One  great  object  with  the  Congresses  of  the  Revolution  was  the  capture 
of  the  fishing  region  from  the  English,  to  eflfect  which,  and  to  secure  the  al- 
liance of  the  French,  they  were  willing  to  grant  to  them  equal  rights  in  the 
waters,  and  the  possession  of  one-half  the  island  of  Newfoundland,  should  it 
be  conquered.  This  offer  was  pressed  upon  the  French  cabinet  in  17  76,  and 
kept  before  them  until  the  final  treaty  in  1778. 

The  continuation  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  United  States  in  the 
fisheries  at  the  peace,  was  effected  principally,  as  has  been  oden  repeated,  by 
the  firmness  of  John  Adams.     Congress,  in  1779,  had  adopted  a  modified 
motion  of  Mr.  Gerry,  making  the  right  to  the  free  use  of  the  ancient  grounds 
an  ultimatum,  not  to  a  treaty  of  peace,  but  to  a  treaty  of  Commerce,  to  fol- 
Jow  or  accompany  that  of  peace.     The  New  England  States  were  desirous 
that  the  acknowledgment  of  their  right  should  be  incorporated  in  the  treaty 
of  peace,  and  thus  be  placed  on  the  same  basis  as  their  independence — and 
they  were  ready  to  continue  the  war  until  that  concession  should  be  made. 
But  other  States  were  willing  to  sacrifice  the  fisheries  entirely  for  the  sake  of 
peace,  and  the  bitter  discussions  on  this  point  were  concluded  by  compro- 
mising on  the  foregoing  agreement.     But  in  1781,  Congress  was  so  anxious 
lor  peace  that  even  this  ground  was  deliberately  given  up,  and  the  fisheries 
were  left  entirely  at  the  discretion  of  the  commissioners — the  act  of  revoca- 
tion implying,  of  course,  that  the  entire  claim  might  be  abandoned,  if  they 
chose  to  yield  it.    So  disastrous  an  issue  was  happily  averted,  and  oar  righU 
in  those  seas,  for  the  acquisition  of  which  by  England,  American  blood  and 
American  treasure  had  been  so  freely  lavished,  were  placed  upon  the  same 
indestructible  basis  with  American  nationality.   In  this  result,  the  American 
commissioners  overcame  the  combined  obstacles  of  the  apathy  of  Congress, 
the  unwillingness  of  the  British  commissioners,  the  untiring  influence  of  nu- 
merous loyalists  who  had  fled  to  England,  and  the  secret  opposition  of  their 
ally.     Mr.  Sabine,  indeed,  thinks  the  American  commissioners  were  "  mis- 
taken "  in  their  idea  that  the  French  Government  was  willing  to  sacrifite 
their  claims  in  the  proposed  mutual  treaty,  but  we  do  not  see  on  what  rea- 
sonable grounds.     He  tells  us  himself,  before,  that  **  the  fact  is  now  well 
ascertained  that  they  [the  French]  were  averse  to  the  design  against  Canada, 
and  that  from  the  first  it  was  their  settled  policy  to  leave  that  colony  and 
Nova  Scotia  dependencies  of  England.^'    It  was  because  France,  acting  upon 
the  principle  that  the  more  England  conceded  to  America  the  Ices  would  she 
be  willing  to  yield  to  France,  manifested  a  design  to  purchase  sundry  privi- 
leges for  herself  at  the  cost  of  her  ally,  that  the  American  commis^oners 
took  the  bold  step  of  negotiating  a  separate  peace,  in  direct  violation  of  the 
most  explicit  instructions,  and  at  the  hazard  of  incurring  French  hostility. 
We  believe  no  political  writer  in  the  United  States  has  ever  thought  fit  to 
condemn  that  step :  yet  if  the  French  Government  were  so  purely  actuated 
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bj  good  faith  and  unselfishness  as  Mr.*  Sabine  assumes  in  impuUng  this  mis- 
take  to  the  commissioners,  their  act  most  fiagrantlj  compromised  the  national 
honor,  and  should  have  met  the  reprobation  of  every  honest  man. 

During  the  war,  Newfoundland  and  Nova  Scotia,  the  former  of  which 
especially  had  before  depended  considerably  on  supplies  from  the  coloniea, 
were  in  a  very  distresaed  state,  and  England,  though  part  of  the  time  afflicted 
with  a  scarcity  of  grain  herself,  was  obliged  to  allow  yearly  exports  of  food 
to  these  places.  In  1784,  Newfoundland  was  in  a  starving  condition,  and 
Parliament  granted  to  them  the  privilege  of  importing  bread,  flour,  and  live 
stock  from  the  United  States  in  British  vessels.  During  the  latter  part  of 
the  war,  Canada  also  had  been  unable  to  feed  herself,  and  the  British  West 
Indies,  deprived  of  their  usual  American  supplies,  had  suffered  deeply. 

Immediately  upon  the  peace,  many  of  the  British  merchants  made  vigor- 
ous efforts  for  the  establishment  of  the  freest  possible  commercial  relations 
with  the  United  States ;  a  great  part  were  even  desirous  that  the  barriers  of 
the  Navigation  Act  should  be  so  far  broken  down  as  to  admit  the  United 
States  vessels  as  freely  into  the  British  West  Indies  as  if  still  British  Eubjects. 
The  Government  seemed  desirous  to  renew  the  intercourse,  but  was  deter- 
mined to  treat  the  Americans  entirely  as  foreigners,  to  which  they  could  not 
in  reason  complain,  although  they  were  very  much  incensed  when  they  found 
they  were  not  to  have  any  advantages  over  other  foreigners  in  the  West 
Indies.  An  order  in  council  of  1783,  prohibited  their  fish  from  being  carried 
thither,  in  which  it  was  supposed  they  might  have  been  indulged  but  for 
tory  influence.  Mr.  Sabine  credits  that  class  for  this  disfavor ;  but  we  think 
no  man  who  has  acquainted  himself  with  the  general  commercial  policy  of 
Eogland  at  that  time,  by  following  the  series  of  enactments  relating  to  trade 
from  the  time  of  the  navigation  laws,  could  come  down  to  the  events  of  1783 
with  the  slightest  anticipation  that  the  government  would  act  in  this  partic- 
uhur  otherwise  than  as  it  did.  It  was  her  unvarying  policy  to  allow  no  for- 
eign nation  to  supply  either  herself  or  one  of  her  colonies  with  what  either 
she  herself  or  another  colony  could  provide,  nor  even  to  permit  one  colony 
to  export  to  another,  or,  indeed,  make  for  its  own  use  any  articles  which  she 
conld  supply  to  them  both.  For  some  years  after  the  war,  the  English  Gov- 
ernment, to  the  obvious  detriment  of  their  West  India  colonies,  endeavored 
to  limit  their  dependence  for  articles  of  food  and  lumber  to  Canada  and 
Nova  SooUa,  until  the  inability  of  those  unprosperous  provinces  to  meet  their 
wants  was  fully  exhibited. 

Mr.  Sabine  takes  the  position — which  is,  we  believe,  an  original  one  with 
him,  but  is  very  susceptible  of  proof — that  all  the  troubles  of  the  United 
States  with  Great  Britain  in  regard  to  the  fisheries,  since  the  Revolution, 
have  been  due  to  the  course  pursued  by  our  Government  and  people  toward 
the  tones.  It  is,  we  think,  beyond  question  at  the  present  time,  that  the 
cheapest  as  well  as  the  wisest  policy  which  the  United  States  could  have 
adopted  regarding  those  unfortunate  persons,  would  have  been  to  comply 
with  the  full  demands  of  England,  and  more  than  comply  with  it.  She 
asked  for  them  remuneration  for  the  confiscations  of  their  property  made 
during  the  war.  Had  the  States  granted  that  demand,  and  m  addition  in- 
vited the  loyalists  to  return  to  their  country,  the  effect  would  have  been  the 
return  of  nearly  the  whole  body,  bringing,  beside  numbers,  a  large  augmen- 
tation of  productive  energy.  Their  descendants  would  have  been  here^  too, 
instead  of  populating  the  regions  of  Nova  Scotia  and  upper  Canada,  which, 
but  for  the  impulse  derived  from  their  superior  activity,  would  probably  have 
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remained  to  ibis  day,  as  Mr.  Sabine  reasonably  believes,  in  tbe  state  in  wbidi 
the  Revolution  found  tbem — one,  a  colony  almost  too  feeble  to  draw  its 
breath,  the  other  a  wilderness.  All  the  provincial  consequence  of  that  entire 
region  might,  in  very  truth,  have  not  exceeded  the  present  importance  of  the 
island  of  Newfoundland.  It  is  indeed  not  unlikely  that  the  Americans  might 
have  purckctsed  and  annexed  a  part  or  all  of  what  is  now  the  great  domain 
of  British  America,  as  it  is  certain  that  at  the  time  of  the  loyal  advent  the 
English  Government  had  grown  heartily  sick  of  its  costly  endeavors  to  raise 
respectable  colonies  in  those  regions,  and  that  some  of  the  English  statesmen 
actually  proposed  to  give  the  whole  to  the  Americans  at  the  peace,  as  utterly 
worthless  of  retention.  Instead  of  seeking  our  true  interests  in  granting  that 
reconciliation  to  our  alienated  brethren  which  they  so  ardently  desired,  we 
forced  them  to  continue  enemies,  drove  them  ourselves  into  the  establishment 
of  rival  fisheries,  and  perpetuated  that  hatred  which  has  led  them  on  ereij 
available  occasion  since  to  harass  our  fishermen,  to  seek  the  limitation  of  on? 
rights,  and  even  our  total  expulsion  from  the  fisheries.  They  rejoiced  when 
the  war  of  1812  broke  out,  and  immediately  commenced,  as  their  (kthers 
had  done  in  1783,  the  effort  to  persuade  the  English  Government  that  it 
ahould  make  no  peace  but  what  should  exclude  uie  Americans  forever  and 
entirely  from  those  waters.  The  siege  at  the  ear  of  the  Home  Government 
was  their  part  of  the  operations  carried  on  through  that  whole  war.  The 
mother  was  not  in  the  least  unwilling  to  be  persuaded  by  her  eloquent 
daughters,  but  succumbed  to  the  firmness  of  the  second  Adams  and  his  IB- 
sociates,  as  she  had  to  the  first  one. 

So  much  has  been  written  of  late  regarding  the  affairs  connected  with  our 
fishery,  since  the  war  of  1812,  that  we  need  not  here  refer  to  them.  We 
have  elsewhere  considered  the  subject  of  our  treaties  regarding  the  fish^ms, 
especially  in  relation  to  the  convention  of  1818,  which  we  hold  to  have  re- 
sulted in  the  enormous  error  of  changing  an  indestructible  title  for  one  liable 
at  any  moment  to  absolute  nullification.  The  treaty  of  1783  was  in  its  na- 
ture  irrevocable  ;  that  of  1818  may  be  at  any  time  set  aside,  and,  according 
to  the  idea  of  the  English  Government,  which  holds  that  it  supersedes  that 
portion  of  both  the  treaties  of  1783  and  1812  which  relates  to  the  fisheries, 
our  rights  have  no  other  guaranty  than  this  treaty  of  1818  affords.  With 
the  abrogation  of  the  convention,  the  right  expires.  The  exposition  of  this 
point  will  be  found  in  Chapter  II.  of  the  former  series  on  the  fisheries,  vol. 
XX vi.  of  the  Merchants'  Magazine,  To  the  other  chapters  of  the  series  we 
refer  the  reader  for  statistics  on  various  points,  tonnage,  exports  and  importSf 
inspection,  duties,  bounty,  &c. 

The  commercial  aspect  of  the  fisheries  affords  a  very  interesting  view  of 
that  branch  of  our  national  industry,  and  is  another  topic  which  might  add 
one  of  its  best  chapters  to  a  work  like  the  one  in  question.  In  the  course  of 
some  historical  essa}^  upon  the  Commerce  of  the  United  States,  which  we 
intend  presently  to  undertake  in  the  Merchants^  Magazine^  this  view  of  the 
subject  will  be  presented.  The  indebtedness  of  our  home  and  foreign  Com- 
merce to  the  fisheries  will  be  exhibited,  and  the  relations  which  they  have 
maintained  at  diflferent  times  explained. 
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irt.IL— KOSSU:  TIB  PAST  iND  PRESENT  OF  ITS  COIHERCE. 

Wk  think  we  may  safely  assert  that  Russia  has  never,  in  any  period  of 
her  history,  attracted  such  almost.nniyersal  attention  as  at  the  present  time* 
The  embassy  she  has  lately  dispatched  to  Constantinople,  so  ostentatious  in 
its  cbaracter,  so  iatimidatiog  in  its  appearances,  so  determined  in  its  pur* 
poses^  seems  to  have  awakened  those  powers  who  have  guarantied  the  integ- 
ritv  of  Turkey  to  more  than  usual  activity,  at  least  so  £ir  as  regards  the 
meiins  of  peacefully  restraining  the  aggrandizing  spirit  of  Russia.  But  what- 
ever may  be  the  result  of  that  mission  now,  oue  thing  is  certain,  that  Russia, 
either  by  diplomacy  with  the  Ottoman  or  intrigue  with  the  Montenegrins,  is 
soon  to  have  a  part  in  that  sea  on  which  her  eyes  have  longingly  rested,  aiid 
which  her  heart  has  coveted,  since  her  Great  Peter  declared  that  Muscovia 
could  not  become  great  till  she  was  the  possessor  of  good' ports  for  her  naval 
and  mercantile  marine.  What  would  be  the  effect  of  such  an  acquisition 
upon  her  now  growing  Commerce,  we  do  not  propose  here  to  discuss,  but 
to  give  soma  facts  respecting  her  past  and  present  trade,  on  which  others  can 
base  opinions  as  correct|  as  the  facts  we  give  are  undeniable.  Perhaps  it 
will  be  expected  that  we  shaU  commence  our  history  of  Russia's  Commerce 
with  the  accession  of  her  Great  Peter,  but  we  choose  to  look  first  at  her 
trade  ere  civilization  had  shone  upon  her,  and  when,  in  the  language  of 
ICltoa^s  Brief  History  of  Muscovia,*  '*  they  would  sufl^r  no  learning  among 
thenit  and  were  ffreat  liars,  flatterers,  and  dissemblers." 

The  vear  in  Uie  calender  when  Muscovia  saw  the  first  ship  that  laid  the 
foundation  of  its  present  trade,  can  be  fixed  with  unerring  certainty.  Muller, 
in  his  Sammlung  Ruasicher  Geschichte,  (Band  6,  p.  158,)  tells  us  that  a 
lucky  accident  drove  an  English  ship,  in  1553,  into  the  now  flourishing  har- 
bor of  ArchangeL  The  strangeA  were  treated  with  kindness,  and  they  re- 
tamed  to  England  with  the  news  of  their  discovery  of  a  new  nation,  and  the 
profitable  character  of  their  trade.  England  at  once  secured  a  monopoly  of 
the  trade,  the  profits  of  which  may  be  inferred  when  we  state  that  it  waa 
treble  the  cost  of  the  good8.f  For  thirty  years  she  enjoyed  the  sole  benefit 
of  this  trade,  when  the  Dutch  (who,  as  early  as  1498,  had  penetrated  over^ 
land  to  Moscow)  were  admitted  to  equal  privileges  and  fi^dom.f  From 
this  time  its  Commerce  became  open  to  all  nations,  and  in  1665  three  Eng- 
lisli  and  forty  Dutch  ships  transported  suflicient  merchandise  for  the  king- 
dom of  Muscovia.  In  1700,  one  hundred  ships,  representing  English,  Dutch, 
Hamburg,  and  French  interests,  traded  at  the  then  only  port  of  Russia, 
Aichangel.l  It  had  also  a  small  trade  with  China,  consisting  of  a  caravan 
diapatohed  from  Tobolsk  once  in  three  or  four  years,  fi^r  the  purpose  of  ez- 
ohaoging  the  furs  of  Siberia  for  the  teas,  porcelain  ware,  and  toys  of  China. 
A  little  prior  to  this  time  the  Great  Peter  had  amended  the  throne,  and  the 
thiok  gloom  and  darkness  that  for  five  centuries  had  enveloped  Russia,  be- 
gan to  give  Way  before  the  penetrating  ray  of  civilization,  Commerce,  man- 
ufiicturea,  and  the  arts  and  sciences.  The  romantic  story  of  his  travels,  his 
visits  to  the  dockyards  and  mechanic-shops  of  England  and  Holland,  are 
known  to  every  child,  so  suffice  it  for  us  to  say,  that  he  returned  to  Russia 
not  only  with  the  knowledge  he  himself  had  acquired,  but  also  with  the  best 

*  11111011*8  Hittorr,  •  poUUcal  aimI  mlacellBiieeus  work.  '  London.   17S7. 
t  Holler's  BuDmiang  Rnnieher  GetchieMe.    Band  5, 156-9. 
%  Aa4Mwm%.Ooiwqiicci. 
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artificers  of  England  and  Holland.  Suddenly  the  character  of  the  whole 
people  became  changed,  and  thej  were  animated  by  his  spirit,  or  moved  by 
Dis  cudgel. 

Peter  had  noticed  the  great  commercial  emporiums  of  the  Continent,  and 
judged  that  Russia,  to  become  commercially  great,  must  have  her  great  mart 
also,  and  from  the  morass  at  the  confluence  of  the  Neva  with  the  Gulf  of 
Finland  sprang  up,  at  his  touch,  that  city  whose  commerce  exceeds  all  the 
rest  of  the  Russian  Empire.  Perhaps  we  could  not  better  illustrate  the 
gradual  yet  steady  increase  of  Russia's  Commerce  than  by  a  few  stat^tica  in 
regard  to  the  growth  of  this  then  infant  city : — 

1710.  17S0.  1764.  1777.  178S.  18K. 

Arhyals,*     100  272  860  780  870*  1,888 

tl749.  *178S.  1800.  WIS.  18J7. 

Ronblef.  Roubles.  Roablet.  Boobies.  Bonblai. 

Imports,  2,942.242  12.172,846  20.070,986  65,961,288  169,148,858 
Exports,  8,184,822         12,941,518         82,255,854       107,989,498         116,954,950 

While  Peter  thus  gave  a  new  impetus  to  Commerce  by  founding  a  man- 
time  city,  he  also  farther  extended  it  by  the  conquest  of  Livonia  from  the 
King  of  Sweden,  gaining  thereby  three  as  fine  ports  as  the  world  possesses. 
There  arrived  at  Riga,  one  of  the  ports  thus  obtained,  953  ships  in  1782, 
and  1252  in  1783.  At  Revel,  another  of  them,  there  arrived  in  1761,  98 
ships,  in  1785,  157.^  According  to  calculations  made  by  Anderson,  Busch- 
ing,  and  Herman,  the  arrivals  in  the  empire  at  different  times  may  be  cor- 
rectly stated  as  follows : — 

1700.  17}6.  1761.  178S.  §18».  |1849. 

100       200       600       2,200      6,720       6,140 

While  Peter  was  thus  engaged  in  extending  her  maritime  trade,  he  was 
not  unmindful  of  what  might  be  the  value  of  an  overland  trade  to  China. 
As  early  as  1653  an  ambassador  was  dispatched  to  China  by  the  then  Rus- 
sian Government,  for  the  purpose  of  opening  a  trade  between  the  two  coun- 
tries, and  80  well  did  he  succeed  that  in  1670  a  large  caravan  was  frequently 
dispatched  from  Tobolsk  to  China.  This  trade  was  destroyed  by  the  war 
between  Russia  and  China  in  1684,  but  upon  the  renewal  of  peace  in  1689 
it  was  stipulated,  (Art.  5,)  that  persons  possessing  passports  from  their  re- 
spective governments  might  engage  in  traffic  This  treaty  failed  to  produce 
results  satisfactory  to  Russia,  and  in  1692  another  minister  was  sent  to  Pe- 
kin,  which  resulted  in  the  trade  becoming  monopolized  by  the  crown  in  the 
year  1698.  This  treaty  gave  Russia  the  right  to  send  a  caravan  to  Pekin 
once  in  three  years.  From  100  to  1,000  persons  usually  accompanied  these 
overland  trading  companies,  and  so  numerous  became  the  Russians  at  Pekin, 
that  the  Emperor  allowed  them  to  build  a  church  for  the  purpose  of  worship. 
But  the  riotous  and  disorderly  conduct  of  these  traders  and  their  servants 
soon  after  provoked  China  to  threaten  the  entire  abrogation  of  their  privi- 
leges :  and  sgain,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  this  trade,  did  Russia  send  a 
minister  to  Pekin,  and  in  1726  she  concluded  a  treaty  which  is  the  basis  of 
her  present  commercial  regulations  with  China.  In  it  was  stipulated  that  a 
trading  post  should  be  established  on  the  banks  of  the  Kiakta,  (firom  which 


*  Buaching,  vol.  L,  pp.  110-11 ;  McColIoch's  Oominercial  DicUonary,  toL  iL,  p.  S91. 

t  Uoivereal  History,  rol.  xxxr^  p.  158. 

X  BoBcbiiig,  YoU  L,  p.  917.         }  McCallocb.         |  lUgrmant,  firom  official  wmnm. 
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brook  the  town  takes  its  name,)  all  exchange  to  be  by  barter,  the  crown  to 
have  the  monopoly,  and  the  right  to  send  to  Pekin  a  caravan  once  in  three 
years;  and  in  the  following  years  this  stipulation  was  improved,  viz:  1728, 
1732,  1737,  1741, 1746,  and  1755.  In  1762  the  crown  relinquished  this 
monopoly,  and  all  trade  went  into  the  hands  of  private  merchants.  This 
place,  when  visited  by  Pallas  (Pallas  Reise,  Band  dd,  110)  in  1772,  con- 
tained but  125  houses,  a  fort,  warehouse,  and  church.  Of  the  amount  of  its 
early  trade  we  have  no  knowledge,  save  that  Pallas  tells  us  that  in  1770  its 
revenue  was  500,000  roubles.*  The  earliest  data  of  its  Commerce  that  we 
have  found,  are  those  given  by  Coxe  for  1777.  The  early  traffic  was,  as 
now,  an  exchange  of  Russia's  furs,  cloths,  provision,  tinsel  goods,  and  cattle, 
for  China's  teas,  crockery,  toys,  and  raw  silk. 

Below,  we  give  a  view  of  its  earlier  and  later  Commerce : — 

Yean.            Import.— Roablea.  Export— Roubles.  Total.— RoablM. 

I777f 1,487,622  1,888,621  2,872,148   including  smugffliog, 

17951 2,646,825  2,548,785  5,190,610      [4,000,000  rooUea. 

1802§ 4,491,807  2,016,820  6,607,927 

1881 1 6,756,586  4,656,686  11,411,072 

1845t 18,000,000* 

18491 6,600,000  6,400,000  18,000,000.  or  £888,688  imports, 

[and  £866,848  ezportfw 

While  Peter  thus  laid  the  foundations  of  the  maritime  trade  of  Russia, 
and  opened  new  avenues  for  her  Commerce,  he  was  not  unmindful  of  the 
necessity  of  manufactures  to  extend  and  increase.  In  the  early  part  of  his 
reign  he  introduced  the  manufacture  of  cloth,  also  other  simple  mechanical 
arts,  and  though  their  progress  was  slow  at  first,  for  the  last  half  century  it 
has  been  exceedingly  rapid.  Take  the  ten  years  from  1822  to  1832,  and 
they  will  give  us  some  idea  of  their  rapid  development  From  an  able  paper 
laid  before  the  French  Statistical  Society,  (1837,  French  Statis.  Soc.  des  Tra- 
veaux,  294,)  it  appears  that  in  1822  she  had  but  170,939  persons  engaged 
ia  manufacturing  pursuits,  but  in  1832,  363,893,  producing  goods  to  the 
value  of  509,574,497  roubles.  Her  consumption  of  cotton  has  increased  as 
follows : — 

181!.**  1848.tt  1848. 

9,221,804  lbs.  18,477,144  lbs.  44,881,660  lbs. 

Her  export  of  wool  shows  this  decrease,  commencing  with  1842  : — 
184!.tt  1847.  1849. 

20,878,772  Ibfl.  15,667,480  lbs.  8,598,066  lbs. 

With  manufactures  came  mining,  which  was  introduced  in  1704,  and  we 
will  soon  give  a  table  of  its  productions,  including  both  public  and  private 
mines.  Peter  turned  his  attention  to  artificial  navigation  as  a  help  almost 
indispensable  for  the  sure,  steady,  and  certain  growth  of  Russians  trade. 
Seventy  years  before  enlightened  England  had  become  convinced  of  its  util- 
ity^t  be  began  a  system  of  artificial  navigation  to  connect  the  Asof  with  the 

*  Mallei's  Samrnlung  Ronicber  Gesehicbte,  toL  11!., _pp.  460,  75,  57S,  96,  toI.  riii.,  pp.504-40» 
vol.  \U  (contaiDing  the  treaty  of  1689,)  p.  432 ;  Pallas'  Keise,  voL  UL,  p.  109, 50 ;  Buschlng,  toL  1., 
p.  1,117. 

t  Coxe.  Ruaalaa  DfscoTeriea,  p.  476. 

±  £4iDburR  Encyclopedia,  article  Russia.  |  Rees'  Encyclopedia. 

r  MeCnlloch^s  Commercial  Dictionary,  vol.  1.  p.  678. 

'f  Hunt*»  MerthantB*  Magazine^  Tol.  xxtI.,  p.  85,  also  the  Tolume  for  1846. 

Cochrane,  In  his  Pedes.  Journal,  estimates  its  trade  In  1830  at  30,000,000,  or  about  £1,300,000.  The 
aboTe  table  Is  from  oflBcial  sonrces.  save  the  amount  for  ltt45. 

•*  French  SUtis.  Soc  des  Traveaux,  (1838,)  p.  433. 

ft  HmnCt  Merekant9*  Magaiine^  Tol.  xxvi.,p.85. 
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CaspiBD,  Archangel  witli  St.  Petersburg,  and  in  fact  to  connect  all  parts  of 
the  empire,  by  means  of  canal  navigation,  with  its  great  commercial  empo-^ 
rium ;  and  as  the  firuits  of  this  wudom,  we  to-day  see  merchandise  trans* 
ported  1,400  miles  without  once  unloading,  and  amounting,  ten  years  ago, 
to  609,000,000  roubles.* 

The  influence  of  these  improvements,  together  with  the  right  to  pass  and 
repass  the  Dardanelles,  which  she  obtained  by  the  treaty  of  Korbygdy, 
July,  1774,  (and  which  led  to  the  founding  of  Odessa  in  1792,  at  which 
place  there  arrived,  in  1803, 504  ships,  and  in  1809  rose  to  900,f)  has  been 
powerful  and  inspiriting ;  and  from  one  ship  (and  the  first  Russian  one,  too, 
that  ever  set  face  to  the  open  sea)  that  sailed  to  Cadiz  in  1725,  we  now  hare 
750 1  trading  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

The  foundations  of  her  early  Commerce,  like  those  of  every  oUier  nation 
composed  of  nomadic  tribes,  were  the  cattle  feeding  in  her  meadows,  the 
sheep  playing  on  her  hills,  the  bees  humming  on  her  flowers,  and  the  fish 
sporting  in  her  seas,  while  her  imports  were  the  warm  cloths  of  Eki^land 
and  Germany,  the  luxuries  of  Holland,  and  the  sparkling  wines  of  Cham- 
pagne and  Bordeaux  In  1758,  she  had  extended  her  articles  of  export,  and 
among  them  were  many  articles  of  domestic  manufacture.  The  followmg 
table,  from  Busching,  (Vol.  1st,  704,)  will  well  show  the  character  of  her 
Commerce  and  its  amount  at  that  time : — 


17S8. 

Boablea. 

Furs 490,000 

Lioeeed  and  tow  cloth 2,020,000 

Russia  leather 1,116,000 

Soap 750,000 

Hemp  oil 255,000 


17S8. 

Roublefl. 

Iron .1,448,000 

SpawD-cakes 677,000 

Wheat 177,000 

linseed 483,000 

Fkz 1 ,688,000 

Hemp 2,796,000 

In  1802  her  principal  articles  of  export  were  thirty,  of  import,  thirty-four^ 
and  at  the  present  time  they  partake  both  in  number  and  quality  of  the 
character  of  an  advancing,  manufacturing,  refined,  and  highly  cultivated 
nation.  Of  the  nations  with  which  she  has  commercial  dealings,  England, 
in  point  of  age,  (China  excepted,)  stands  first 

From  Player's  tables,  as  given  by  Morse,  (Vol.  2d,  128,  179,  6  ed.,) 
MqCulloch  Com.  Die,  Vol.  2d.,  21,  and  Uni.  Geog.,  Art.  Russia,  izc^  we 
give  the  amount  of  trade  at  various  periods  between  England  and  Bussia. 
We  have  no  official  knowledge  of  the  amount  of  imports  into  England  since 
1837,  but  as  there  has  been  an  increase  of  the  timber  and  grain  trade  since 
that  period,  we  have  estimated  the  present  imports  at  about  £180,000  more 
than  in  1837,  at  which  time  but  221  Russian  vessels  entered  Great  Britain, 
instead  of  354  as  in  1852.§     England  imports  from  Russia' corn,  tallow, 
hemp,  flax,  iron,  timber,  wax,  bristles,  hides,  flax,  and  linseed.     She  exports 
woolen  fabrics,  salt,  coal,  hardware,  colonial  produce,  and  coiUm  twist,  whk^ 
last  article,  in  1837,  constituted  three-fourths  of  the  value  of  all  her  exports 
to  Russia.     Its  consumption  is  fast  decreasing  in  Russia,  as  the  following 
statement  of  the  Eastern  Counties  Herald  (Hunt's  Merth.  Mag,  vol.  26,  85) 
will  show:  amount  imported  by  Russia  in  1842,  21,760,380  lbs.,  in  1849, 
13,001,142  lbs.,  showing  a  decrease  of  more  than  one-third.     Below  we 
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Yev. 

1100.. 

1750.. 
1740.. 
1760.. 


Year.  Import. 

1802 £2.182.480 

1822 2.268,976 

1837 4.888.488» 

1851 6,000,000 


Exporla. 

£1.281.656 

2.829.725 

1.686.891 

1,289,704 


giYe  the  exports  and  imports  till  the  present  time — all  statements  being  offi- 
citil  except  the  import  in  1852. 

Import.  Exports. 

....        £109.000  £185.000 

195.000  60.000 

886.000  75.000 

....          670,000  98,000 

1780 1,185,000  290,000 

In  1839,  3*74  ships  of  England  were  engaged  in  bringing  timber  from 
Russia,  and  in  1845,  483.t 

Of  her  Commerce  with  France,  we  have  been  unable  to  find  any  very  early 
data.  The  Merchants'  Map  of  Commerce  (1700)  merely  speaks  of  France 
as  sending  her  wines  to  the  Eastland  countries,  and  receiving  in  return  their 
timber,  wool,  and  naval  stores.  In  1776  we  find  her  Commerce  with  Noi* 
way,  Sweden,  and  Denmark  to  be  1,500,000  livres.  But  by  the  Statistic 
de  ia  France  (1804)  we  find  her  Commerce  in  1792  to  ba  as  below,  and  this 
b  the  earliest  account  we  have  as  yet  founds  (see  Atla?,  table  5  th.)  The 
other  sums  are  also  official. 


Year. 
1792.. 
1534.. 
1850§. 


Import.— Franes. 
1,842.000 
10,000.000 
18,000,000 


Export— Francs. 
8,221.000 
18.000,000 
20,000,000 


Of  the  commercial  dealing  of  Russia  with  the  United  States  we  will  soon 
speak,  and  merely  remark,  in  closing  this  sketch  of  her  Commerce,  that  she 
has  a  large  trade  with  Asia,  (£2,133,048  imports,  £1,368,703  exports,!) 
and  the  countries  that  border  on  her  own  empire,  but  that  lack  of  reliable 
statistics,  except  with  regard  to  Turkey  and  the  Caspian  trade,  induces  us  to 
make  no  mention  in  detail  of  the  amount  of  their  trade.  We  believe  we 
oould  not  better  show  her  progress,  in  all  departments  than  by  the  statistioB 
below : — I 


1463, 
1505, 
1584. 
1645. 
1689. 
1725. 


Area  1b 
German  §q.  miles.  Popnlatioii. 


18,494 
87,187 
125,465 
254.861 
268,900 
218,815 


1700 
1725 
1784 
1763 


1754-1801 
1811-1822 

1823 

1824 

1825-1828 


GoM. 
IPoodi.' 

1,726 

2,910 

248 

207 

1.087 


6,000,000 
10,000,000 
12,000,000 

15,000,666 
20,000.000 

Revenue. 

Roubles. 

5,000,000 

8,789,750 
10.000,000 
24,000,000 

PESCIODS 

Sliver.  I 

roods.  { 

61.859 

12,104 

996 

800 

11,904 


Yeara. 

1768. 

1796. 

1825 

1837. 

1852. 


Area  in 
German  rq,  milea.  Popnlatlon. 


819.588  25.000,000 
881,810  88.000,000 
867.494  48  000,000 
870,571  50.000,000 
70,000,000 

Remiiie. 
Roubleib 
1790 45,000,000 

1887 879,000,000 

1850 500,000,000 

MKTALS. 


Veara. 
1830. 
1837  . 

1847  . 

1848  . 


Gold. 

SUver. 

Poods. 

Poods. 

855 

470 

1.780 

1,826 

1,192 

*  Commercial  Dictionary,  vol.  ii.,  p.  94, 10d,577,843  rouhlfis  lid.  per  rouble. 

■f  HmmV§  Merehants'  Mugiuine.  %  Ihut.^  vol.  xxvi.  p.  86. 

I  McUull<ich*B  4  '^mmereial  DieUonarj,  vol.  li.,  p.  291 ;  HmitCa  JHerehanU^  Mif.^  TOl.  96,  p.  981. 

I  The  snuree«  fratn  wbteh  these  tabieH  were  cumpiied  are— France  Static.  Soe.  ih-n  Triveaux.  ( 1837,) 
pp.  471-74 ;  Reee*  tfineyclopedia,  article  Rusata ;  Hnschinic,  vol.  1.,  p.  73d ;  Merehanto'  iMoKsalne,  voL 
xxvUi.,  No.  1 :  Ibid^  vols.  x\x^  xx.,  Nos.  5  and  6 ;  Jacobs  on  the  tioppiy  of  the  Precious  Metals; 
McCuliocb^s  (Jni versa!  Geo;(raphy,  article  Russia. 

Y  Pood,  36  Ida.  Troy ;  gold  X4  per  oa.,  silver  5s.  6d. 
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Ycwra. 

1760. 
1768. 
1776. 
1796. 
1807. 
1816. 


Importa. 
Roubles. 
16.248,000 
26,712,800 
24,988,000 
47.600,000 
61,624,061 
106,712,800 


1700. 
1768. 
1760. 
1768. 
1776. 


Exports. 
Roubles. 
18,660,000 
28,276,800 
82,196,000 
62,600,000 
63,000,000 
170,088,386 

Balance  In  favor 
of  Russia. 
Roubles. 

2,000 
2,824,666 
8,418,000 
8,268,000 
7,268,000 


Years. 

1822. 
1831. 
1884. 
1846. 
1849. 


Imports. 

Roobtaa. 
168,01*  ;698 
238,708.780 
284.788.864 
819,867,840 
866,149,840 


1796 

1802-1807. 
1812-1816 
1822-32... 
1849  


Ezpnrls. 

BfMbles. 
191,880,770 
257.875.871 
225,968.839 
286.866.7tt 
826,610,220 


Balanoe  Ib  (htw 

oTRiMia. 

Rooblei. 

6,000.000 

68,926,289 

261,219,496 

186.S59,68t 

21,860,186 


Such  is  Russia,  such  are  her  area,  population,  Commerce,  mineral  and 
golden  wealth.*  Were  we  to  name  that  empire  whot»e  policy  she  has  imi- 
tated in  the  consolidation  of  tribes  into  nations,  and  the  adaptation  of  a 
government  to  their  nature  and  character,  we  should  cite  Rome ;  and  were 
we  to  speculate  as  to  what  empire  she  hopes  to  exceed  in  territorial  extent 
and  in  miHtary  power  and  glory,  we  should  say  that  one,  the  history  of 
whose  Decline  and  Fall  has  immortalized  the  name  of  a  Gibbon.     Already 
her  frontiers  rest  upon  the  borders  of  Persia,  and  but  300  miles  from  its 
capital:  she  is  but  70  from  Dantzic,  the  seat  of  Prussia's  Commerce ;  170 
from  Berlin ;  300  from  Constantinople ;  80  from  Trebizond ;  and  but  40 
days  journey  from  the  Indies  ;f  while  by  means  of  her  railways  she  can  now 
transport  troops  from  one  end  of  the  empire  to  the  other  in  twice  as  many 
days  as  it  oncci  took  months,  and  has  already  commenced  the  building  of 
the  carriages  thus  to  transport  them  and  their  material  of  war  X     ^^  ^ 
not  intend  in  this  paper  to  discuss  the  question,  as  to  what  effect  thb  last 
consolidation  of  her  power  and  centralization  of  her  forces  will  have  on 
those  states  and  nations  in  whose  capitals  have  once  been  heard  the  tap  of 
of  the  Russian  drum,  and  the  response  of  the  Cossack,  who  shouted,  as  he 
passed  his  Czar,  "  We  will  do  better  next  time,"§  but  wish,  in  view  of  all  the 
facts,  to  ask  and  answer  this  question,   What  should  be  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  towards  this  mighty  and  yet  increasing  gigantic  power !    We 
answer,  at  once,  the  adoption  of  such  a  policy  as  shall  strengthen  the  good 
feelings  already  existing  between  the  two  countries,  and  the  immediate  ex- 
tension of  our  commercial  intercourse  with  her. 

As  precedent  has  often  more  influence  upon  men  than  reason,  and  inter- 
est more  weight  tlian  argument,  we  will  here  state,  that  as  early  as  1780 
our  revolutionary  fathers  voted  to  dispatch  a  minister  to  Russia,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  an  acknowledgment  of  our  independence,  and  forming  an 
alliance  with  her  on  the  same  terms  as  we  had  with  France.  (See  Jour. 
For.  Atf.  1786,  81,  p.  367,  66.)  In  the  instructions  thus  given  to  Dana, 
they  say  **  that  you  will  (:ndeavor  to  procure  from  her  Majesty  the  recof 
nition  of  our  soverifignty  and  independence,  and  assure  her  of  our  desire  to 
number  so  wise,  so  magnanimous  a  princess  among  our  supporters,  and  our 
desire  to  form  a  treaty  with  her  on  the  same  terms  as  with  his  Christian 

*  The  ■oorcM  rrom  which  the  two  tablet  on  this  page  were  com  piled  are— UnlTerasl  Hialoiy,  toL 
zxxT.,  p.  158;  Ba.<«hiiig.  vol.  U  p.  704 ;  Edinburg  bncytopedia,  article  Russia;  Franc  litatia  Sue. 
dea  Trareaux,  ( 183S,)  n.  S39 ;  McCulluch'«  Commercial  OicUooary,  roL  il.,  p.  SS4 ;  Marel 
sloe,  vul.  xtU  No.  6 ;  Ra>roond«  and  others. 

t  Sir  C.  WUsoB*s  Sketch  ufthe  Moral  and  PoliUcal  power  of  Russia. 

X  AlliajB.  I  TiMM,  (Loodtfo,)  March  SS,  19SX 
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Majesty.  OwiDg  to  the  Empress's  proffered  mediation  between  us  and  the 
mother  country  no  minister  was  dispatched,  as  peace  soon  began  to  dawn 
upon  us,  and  it  was  not  till  1807  that  we  sent  a  minister  to  reside  at  St 
Petersburg.  Our  Commerce  with  her  began  very  early,  and  below  is  its 
aggregate  in  periods  of  years,  and  also  the  balance  against  us.  Owing  to 
the  peculiar  manner  of  making  out  the  reports  of  our  Commerce  prior  to 
1820,  we  are  not  able,  in  reality,  to  give  the  gross  balance  against  us,  for 
the  value  of  no  article  is  given  unless  paying  an  ad  valorem  duty.  Both 
McCulIoch,  McGregor,  and  Pitkin  have  thus  made  out  their  tables,  leaving 
out  those  goods  that  paid  during  this  time  a  specific  duty,  among  whi<£ 
were  hemp,  cordage,  sail  duck,  iron,  and  teas,  sugars,  <kc.  We  give,  in  a 
separate  table,  the  amount  of  hemp,  untarred  cordage,  and  sail  duck  im- 
ported during  the  years  from  1801-20. 

Balanea 

r«WB.                                                                Import!.  Ezporto.  igmlmtU.fl. 

1796-1802* $7,812,176  $228,814  $7,089,862 

1802-1810 12.014.310  5,429,81 2  6,684,498 

1810-1821 8,092,852  12,270.677t          

1821-1880 28.027,579  5,186,279  17.891,800 

1881-1840 25,088.202  8.840.155  16,248,047 

1841-1851 18,688,709  9,277,288  4,856,471 

Hemp,  from  1800-20,  1,450,536  cwt;  Russia  duck,  from  1816-20, 
92,578  pieces;  tarred  cordage,  do.,  3,618,921  lbs. 

Our  imports  from  Russia  in  1851  were,  articles  not  specified,  $435,681 ; 
sail  and  other  duck,  $61,554;  sheet  iron,  $148,306  ;  bristles,  $168,402; 
cordage,  $189,004;  hemp  manufactures,  $79,334;  flax  manufactures, 
$113,394.  Our  exporU,  cotton,  $1,297,164  ;  tobacco,  $130,063 ;  and  rice, 
$21,388,  (these  only  include  the  principal  articles  on  both  sides.) 

Total  imports,  $1,392,782.  In  American  vessels,  $1,007,981.  Total 
exports,  $1,465,704.     In  American  vessels,  $1,187,116. 

These  are  to  us  gratifying  figures,  showing  a  constant  diminution  in  im- 
ports and  steady  growth  in  export?.  Our  export  of  foreign  and  domestic 
produce,  at  different  periods  since  1842,  is  as  below : — 

184S.  I84i  18S1.        InctnlOyn. 

Foreign  prtxluce $76,926  $97,079  $145,987  $69,061 

Domestic  produce 809,867  585,808  1,465,704        1,155,887 

These  figures  demonstrate  plainly  that  a  new  era  is  opening  in  our  Com- 
merce with  Russia,  and  what  is  more  ]>leasing  than  all,  the  increase  is  in 
those  bulky  articles  that  give  ih^  most  employment  to  our  shipping.  In 
the  statement  below  will  be  seen  the  increase  in  two  of  these  articles  since 
1832. 

Ooiton  exported.  Tobeoeo. 

Ibi.  Tnlae.  Taloe. 

1882* 888,961      $87,978      $7,500 

1842 2,888.757      287,814       1,170 

1861 10,098,448     1,297,164     185,068 

No  figures  could  better  show  the  increase  of  Russian  manufactures  than 
thoso  given  above,  and  yet,  in  order  to  show  what  we  may  expect  from  her 
as  regards  our  cotton,  we  again  give  from  the  French  Statis.  Soc.  des 


*  Ex.  Dnc  American  8tftte  Papers,  toI.  7,  Commerce  and  Navigation,  1851. 
t  Durf  lag  ibe  European  wars  we  exported  guod«  to  oertaln  alalia  on  the  cootlaent,  ibroagh  Ruarim. 
Amouut  tbua  exported  in  ItilU,  $3,975,698,  and  Idll,  It  roae  t6,137,6&7. 
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Traveaux,  1837,  433,  and  JIunfs  Merck.  Mag.,  vol.  xzvi.^  85,  the  amoimt 
coDsumed  by  her  at  three  different  periods : 

1811.  184L  1848. 

lbs.  lbs.  Ibt. 

9,221,804  18,477,144  44,881,660 

In  addition  to  thns  consuming  so  much  more  cotton  she  has  ceased  to  be 
(as  already  noticed)  a  consumer  of  England's  cotton  twist,  after  the  following 
rate,  in  1842,  21,760,380  lbs.,  in  1848,  13,901,142.  She  has  dimioisbed 
her  importations  of  cotton  goods  at  the  rate  of  $1,000,000  yearly,  besides 
50,000  pieces  of  cotton  cambrics,  hankerchiefs,  coverlets,  ^c 

That  the  cheapness  of  her  labor*  (£l  in  Russia  going  as  far  as  £8  in 
England)  will  make  her  a  vast  manufacturing  country,  no  one,  after  the 
facts  we  have  given,  can  doubt  That  she  can  and  will  become  the  snooen- 
fbl  competitor  of  England,  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods,  is  already 
admitted  by  the  mercantile  interest  of  England,  who  see  already  tiie  loss  of 
that  trade  which  has  heretofore  existed  between  Russia  and  England,  three- 
iburths  of  which  was  in  the  single  article  of  cotton  twistf  Already  Rasua 
is  encouraging  the  exportation  of  her  domestic  goods  by  export  boantiei, 
and  by  every  concession  that  she  can  make  for  the  encouragement  of  her 
own  manufactures.  That  she  will  be  successful  her  past  history  proves; 
and  the  advantage  flowing  to  the  United  States  from  ner  success,  may  be 
stated  thus : 

1st.  A  great  market  for  our  cotton,  tobacco,  and  sugar. 

2d.  The  consumption  of  her  own  surplus  production,  thus  giving  ns  new 
markets,  and  consequently  extending  our  Commerce  and  widening  the  field 
•f  its  operations. 

Lastly,  It  will  check  the  growth  of  England's  maritime  power,  by  dimiih 
ishing  the  number  of  markets  for  her  cheap  fabrics  and  cotton  twist,  (of 
which  single  article  she  exported,  in  1852,132,118,685  84,|)  and  ^ve  a 
new  impetus  to  Russians  Commerce,  thus  raising  up  in  place  of  a  frien^  who 
claims  dominion  of  the  sea,  an  ally,  who,  upon  the  limitation  of  the  articles 
of  contraband,  right  of  search,  and  sovereignty  of  the  ocean,  ever  has  been, 
and  from  the  nature  of  her  productions  ever  will  be,  with  the  United 
States. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  advantages  that  present  themselves  to  our  mind  as 
the  result  of  a  policy  sufficiently  liberal  to  awaken,  on  the  part  of  Russia,  a 
desire  to  become  more  intimately  connected  with  us,  socially  and  commw- 
cially.  As  to  what  that  policy  should  be,  in  all  its  parts,  we  have  not  room 
here  to  explain,  but  specify  this  one  alteration  in  our  tariff,  viz :  the  imme- 
diate reduction  of  the  duty  on  coarse  wools,  of  which  Russia  exports  (bat 
will  soon  cease  to)  -8,593,056  lbs.,  being  a  diminution  on  that  of  1842  of 
12,000,000  lb6.§  That  this,  without  detriment  to  any  one,  would  be  of 
great  advantage  to  our  manufacturers,  in  enabling  them  to  lessen  the  cost 
of  their  goods,  and  thus  making  them  more  able  to  compete  with  the  wool- 
ens of  England  and  Germany,  we  believe  no  one  will  question ;  and,  in  fact, 
we  see  by  the  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Times,l  (London,)  that  some 


•  Wll*on.    Allison. 

t  McUuiloch^B  Uolrersal  Geography^  artide  Roroia. 

Trade  and  NavlgaUon*  Houne  ut  Uommuns,  Feb.  SI,  18S3,  p.  12. 

Huai't  Merchanl**  Magaxlae,  yoL  xxtU,  p.  85. 

TiMM,  May  Sd,  185X 
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twentj-five  maDufacturere  have  lately  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Journal  det 
DtbatSy  sayiDg  such  a  policy  ^the  enfranchisemeDt  of  the  duty  on  raw  ma- 
terials) would  be  of  great  service  to  them,  and  that  they  should  regard  such 
a  change  in  the  tariff  of  France  as  no  sign  of  a  free  trade  policy.  The  bene- 
fit would  be  mutual,  and  shall  we  not  improve  it  to  the  encouragement  of 
that  interest  that  has  wrought  such  changes  in  the  Russian  empire  during 
the  last  half  century.  With  these  changes  in  her  commercial  and  manu- 
fittturing  interest,  have  also  come  equally  great  changes  in  the  character  of 
her  government  and  the  nature  of  her  institutions.  Freedom  for  the  serf 
k  DOW  obtained  by  eight  years  service  in  the  army ;  and  Jerman  assures  ua 
that  the  Czar  is  gradually  effecting  his  complete  and  perfect  emancipation. 

By  a  decree  of  the  Autocrat,  a  grammar  school  is  established  in  every 
district  of  the  empire ;  and  years  ago,  Russia  spent  more  money  for  her 
•ehook  than  does  to-day  the  government  of  Great  Britain.*  That  she  is 
atill  despotic  we  would  not  attempt  to  conceal,  and  that  confession  may 
prompt  many  a  warm  republican  heart  to  ask.  Shall  republicans  seek  a 
more  intimate  connection  with  the  partitioners  of  Poland  and  the  enslavers 
of  Hungary  ?  God  forbid  that  we  should  apologize  for,  or  seek  to  extenu- 
ate one  of  these  acta,  but  truth  compels  us  to  say  that  Russia  has  its  bright, 
m  well  as  its  dark  and  gloomy  spots.  If  she  partitioned,  she  has  also  for 
140  years  aided  the  Montenegrins  in  resisting  the  Ottoman  power,  and 
never  has,  even  in  a  diplomatic  note,  acknowledged  their  dependence  on 
Turkey  :f  and  if  she  enslaved  Hungary,  she.  also  for  ^vq  years  nursed  in 
the  heart  of  her  great  cities  those  sons  of  Greece  who  were  planning  their 
eonntry'a  freedom ;  and  when  the  struggle  came,  did  for  Greece  what  Koe- 
•oth  aaked  republican  Americans  to  do  for  Hungary,  viz :  guarantied  her 
debt  while  struggling  for  liberty .|  Let  her  past  be  to  us  like  the  Star 
Chamber  of  England,  the  Bastile  of  France,  and  the  murderous  Diet  of 
Poland,  trusting  to  the  unseen,  yet  mighty  power  of  Commerce,  to  perfect 
her  civilization,  to  moderate  the  character  of  her  government,  to  temper 
always  with  mildness  her  sometimes  harsh  and  unrelenting  policy:  and 
finally,  to  so  mould  the  character  of  her  rulers  that  it  shall  cease  to  be  an 
arbitrary,  and  happily  become  a  constitutional  power. 

Already  her  policy  indicates  the  change,  while  her  schools,  colleges,  Com- 
merce, and  manufactures  are  slowly,  yet  surely,  producing  these  changes; 
and  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  her  rulers  will  look  upon  these  agents, 
as  genius  and  art  now  look  upon  the  monuments  of  Greece  and  Rome,  sure 
that  while  the  one  reminds  them  of  a  mighty  empire  past,  the  other,  with  its 
thousand  voices,  shall  tell  them  of  an  empire^s  glorious  coming  future. 

*  RoMim  97,734,141  ronblet,  England  £341,000,  or  abnnt  ono-UiIrd  of  RomU^  mud. 

t  l«<ird  John  RiiMel,  HouM  of  UommuiM,  March  3d,  1943. 

±  Tiauf  (London)  March  9d,  1S33. 

I  Oordunii  Hiitorj  ofUw  iintk.  BtTolaUoo,  (latrodoeUoB.) 
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Art.  IIL— THE  DISCOVERIES  OF  GOLD  IN  CALIFORNIA  AND  AnSTRAlIl. 

The  effects  which  are  heing  produced  throughout  the  world  by  the  larg« 
iutroductioD  of  gold — upon  the  value  and  stability  of  property — »  one  of 
Tery  important  import,  and  in  which  the  whole  civilized  world  has  a  deep 
interest.  Gold  and  silver  were  discovered  in  the  earliest  ages  of  the  world. 
That  the  ancients  were  acquainted  with  mining,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt 
Job  was  not  only  acquainted  with  gold  and  silver,  bat  was  actually  ac- 
quainted with  the  manner  of  obtaining  it ;  **  Surely,"  says  he,  "  there  »  s 
vein  for  silver,  and  a  place  for  the  gold  where  they  fine  it"  He  fisu-ther 
adds,  that  the  earth  hath  dust  of  gold.  Even  at  an  earlier  period,  Abra- 
ham, who  lived  2,000  years  before  the  Christian  era,  purchased  a  burjing 
place,  for  which  he  paid  400  shekels  of  nlver^  which  he  delivered,  not  in 
coin,  but  by  weight,  according  to  the  custom  of  merchants.  This  early  use 
of  gold  by  weight,  according  to  the  custom  of  merchants,  waa  afterwards 
superseded  by  establishing  mints  to  coin  gold  and  silver  into  pieces  more 
suitable  to  facilitate  trade  and  Commerce. 

Gold  and  silver,  like  all  other  irinerals,  have  an  intrinsic  value, — the  value 
of  which  is  in  relative  proportion  to  the  cost  of  production.  The  principle 
which  I  state,  will  hold  good  for  a  period  of  over  4,000  years  in  the  history 
of  the  world.  It  represents  wealth  in  itself,  being  the  production  of  the 
sweat  and  toil  of  man.  Silver  and  gold  are  not,  as  many  writers  on  politi- 
cal economy  say,  merely  the  representative  of  property  ;  gold  and  silver  is 
real  property — is  real  wealth,  and  is  no  more  the  representative  of  100 
bushels  of  wheat,  than  100  dollars  worth  of  wheat  can  be  the  representative 
of  100  dollars  worth  of  coal, — for  the  fact,  that  each  is  equivalent  to  the 
other;  each  is  real  wealth,  and  not  a  mere  svmbol  or  representative.  Nor 
does  gold  or  silver  differ  essentially  from  other  items  of  wealth.  The  ooo- 
yersion  of  a  bar  of  gold  or  silver  into  coin,  does  not  change  its  nature  in  s 
greater  degree  than  the  smelting  of  iron  or  copper  ore  into  bars  and  pigs,— of 
course  the  labor  of  refining  increases,  or  adds  to  the  value  in  proportion  to 
the  cost  of  labor.  Therefore,  the  theory  of  many  political  writers,  that  the 
authority  of  government  gives  value  to  gold  and  silver,  in  any  great  d^^, 
is  absurd.  The  whole  history  of  the  world  gives  a  lie  to  the  dogma ;  wise 
men,  legislators,  and  statesmen,  may  alter  the  weights  of  coin,  or  lesseo 
their  purity,  but  they  cannot  make  a  coin  weighing  an  ounce,  containing 
half  an  ounce  of  silver,  worth  as  much  as  an  ounce  of  pure  silver. 

Again,  the  utility  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  arts  is  so  great,  that  thej 
would  bear  the  same  relative  value,  according  to  the  co<^t  of  production, 
even  if  they  were  not  the  material  of  money, — they  would  exchange  for 
great  quantities  of  corn,  or  any  otheir  commodities.  This  is,  in  fiict,  the 
history  even  before  gold  and  silver  were  legalized  as  a  currency. 

One  other  position,  which  has  been  maintained  more  or  less  for  centuries 
is  this,  that  gold  and  silver  have  an  arbitrary  fixed  value  ;  this  I  contend  is 
a  great  mistake ;  how  so  many  intelligent  and  eminent  writers  on  political 
economy  and  the  sciences  can  have  continued  this  great  impractical  error 
down  to  the  present  time,  in  the  face  of  stubborn  facts,  which  have  been 
developed  by  the  operation  of  the  currency  for  nearly  two  hundred  years, 
is  most  astonishing.  To  say,  as  they  do,  that  the  sovereign  or  eagle  is  a 
fixed,  arbitrary  measure  of  value,  and  measures,  in  the  same  ratio  as  to 
quantity  and  value,  at  all  times,  as  a  yard  stick  or  a  bushel  measure,  cannot 
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be  proved,  but  only  asserted,  for  tbo  whole  history  of  currency  contradicts 
it  Men  choose  gold  and  silver  for  the  material  for  money,  for  reasons  simi- 
lar to  those  which  induce  them  to  use  cotton,  wool,  flax,  and  silk  for  mate- 
rial for  clothiug;  and  stone,  brick,  and  mortar  for  material  for  building. 

The  ancients  early  found  the  precious  metals  of  peculiar  specific  qualities, 
which  fitted  them  to  be  standards  and  measures  of  value,  and  adapted,  when 
in  shape  of  coin,  to  the  purposes  of  a  circulating  medium ;  to  this  u^e  they 
are  admirably  adapted.  An  eminent  writer  upon  political  economy  givee 
the  following  reasons  for  the  admirable  adaptedness  of  gold  and  silver  for 
a  currency. 

Ist.  Because  thev  are  divisible  into  extremely  minute  poKions,  and  capa- 
ble of  re-union  witnout  any  sensible  loss  of  weight  or  value ;  eo  that  the 
quantity  may  be  easily  apportioned  to  the  value  of  the  articles  purchased. 

2d.  They.have  the  sameness  of  quality  all  over  the  world.  The  differ- 
ence between  iron  from  different  parts  of  our  own  country  and  of  Europe, 
is  well  known  to  all  dealers  in  that  article.  The  copper  of  Siberia  is  supe- 
rior to  that  of  (xermany ;  while  that  of  Sweden  is  better  than  that  of  Sibe- 
ria ;  and  that  of  Sweden  is  surpassed  by  that  of  Japan.  But  one  grain  of 
pure  gold  is  the  same,  and  is  exactly  similar  to  another,  whether  it  comes 
from  the  mines  of  Europe  or  America,  or  from  the  sands  of  Africa  ;  time, 
weather,  and  damp,  have  no  power  to  alter  the  quality.  The  relative  weight 
of  any  specific  portion,  therefore,  determines  its  relative  quantity  and  value 
to  every  other  portion.  Two  grains  of  gold  being  worth  exactly  twice  as 
much  as  one. 

3d.  Gold  and  silver,  especially  with  the  mixture  of  alloy  which  they  ad- 
mit of,  are  hard  enough  to  resist  very  considerable  friction,  and  are  there- 
fore fitted  for  very  rapid  circulation. 

4th.  Their  rarity  and  deamess  are  not  so  great  that  the  quantity  of  gold 
and  silver  equivalent  to  the  generality  of  goods  is  too  minute  for  ordinary 
perception,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  are  thev  so  abundant  and  cheap  as  to 
make  a  large  value  amount  to  a  great  weight 

5th.  They  are  liable  to  less  variation  than  any  other  article  from  changes 
in  the  relation  of  supply  and  demand,  including  the  cost  of  production 
among  the  conditions  of  supply. 

Gth.  They  are  capable  of  receiving  a  stamp  or  impression,  certifying  the 
weight  of  the  piece  and  the  degree  of  its  purity." 

Such  are  the  elements  of  gold  and  silver,  and  for  such  inherent  qualities 
they  have  been  considered  precious^  and  for  these  only  they  are  the  best 
known  in  the  world  for  use  as  money. 

In  the  earliest  ages  of  the  world,  in  a  more  savage  state,  when  the  precious 
metals  were  comparatively  unknown,  wampum,  corn,  cattle,  iron,  leather,  to- 
bacco, cocoa,  and  copper,  in  point  of  fact,  have  been  used  as  money  in  dif- 
ferent ages  and  in  difierent  countries, — but  they  have  long  ceased  to  be  used 
by  commercial  nations  advanced  in  civilization.  In  the  early  periods  of  the 
world  gold  and  silver  passed  from  hand  to  hand  by  weight,  and  according 
to  its  market  value.  I  have  no  doubt  it  would  alwavs  have  been  better  for 
the  world  had  the  original  mode  been  continued  to  this  day, — we  should 
then  have  heard  no  complaints  of  the  rise  of  gold  and  the  fall  of  silver,  nor 
the  rise  of  silver  or  the  fall  of  gold.  The  equilibrium  would  have  kept  uni- 
form by  the  custom  of  merchants,  regulated  as  it  would  have  been  by  sup- 
ply and  demand.  I  know  that  the  convenience  which  Commerce  derives 
from  gold  being  passed  by  tale,  is  great ;  but  there  is  no  difiiculty  in  re- 
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coining,  at  given  pericdf*,  coin  just  the  weight  by  which  the  custom  of  tb« 
world  fixes  the  value.  Before  proceeding  to  apply  the  consequences  of  an 
increased  supply  of  gold  by  the  late  discoveries,  it  may  be  proper  to  inquire 
somewhat  into  its  history  in  former  ages.  The  subject  is  of  such  immenae 
magnitude  that  I  can  only  give  a  very  brief  sketch  of  the  operation  of  mi- 
ning, and  the  quantities  of  gold  and  silver  retained  by  the  ancients  in  the 
early  ages  of  the  world. 

The  history  of  Solomon  gives  some  informaUon  as  to  the  quantity  col- 
lected during  his  time.  The  amount  collected  in  a  single  year  of  his  leign, 
was  computed  at  666  talents  of  gold, — in  our  money  IJ  millions  of  dollirs. 
The  quantity  afterwards  became  so  plenty  that  silver  was  accounted  as 
nothing;  he  also  made  silver  to  be  as  stones  in  Jerusalem. 

The  gold  which  accumulated  in  Babylon  was  immense,  and  vast  in 
amount ;  the  authenticity  and  accuracy  of  the  amount  is  given  by  Herodo- 
tus; he  says,  that  the  annual  tribute  of  silver  and  gold  wliich  Danus 
HysUispes,  king  of  Persia,  after  complecting  his  conquests,  received  from  the 
several  provinces,  about  480  years  before  Christ,  was  14,660  talents  of  gold 
— which,  in  our  currency,  is  |»  16,800,000.  Xerxes  took  out  with  Lira  into 
the  6eld  of  war,  so  mucii  money  and  valuables  as  loaded  1,200  camels. 

The  first  coining  of  gold  was  by  Darius,  about  4V5  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  The  coinage  was  of  great  purity,  and  were  called  Dane's,  in 
honor  of  the  inventor.  They  were  nearly  of  the  value  of  the  American 
half-eagle. 

The  wealth  of  the  great  men  of  that  age  was  immense.  Pytheus,  king 
of  the  petty  territory  Celaena,  470  years  before  Christ,  was  celebrated  for 
his  immense  wealth.  Lardue,  an  able  French  critic,  estimates  his  wealth  at 
$17,280,000  of  ou-  money. 

Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  the  second  king  of  Egypt,  after  Alexander,  was 
said  to  have  possessed  treasure  to  the  enormous  amount  of  740.000  talentB, 
or  $85,340,000  of  our  money. 

The  precious  metals  were  abundant,  during  the  Macedonian  Empire^  over 
the  whole  shore  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  enormous  wealth  of  the  Ro- 
mans is  beyond  all  calculation.  Having  subdued  every  petty  province^and 
become  masters  of  all  the  then  known  world,  the  \vh  le  wealth  of  the  i^orld 
was  amassed  within  the  Roman  metropolis.  Vespasian,  at  his  accession,  es- 
timated the  money  which  the  maintenance  of  the  commonwealth  required, 
at  a  sum  equal  to  1,550  millions  of  our  currency,  per  annum.  Tlie  concen- 
tration of  the  wealth  of  the  world  at  Rome,  by  the  extension  of  tlie  Romas 
Empire,  fully  accounts  for  the  enormous  wealth  of  private  individuals.  The 
fortunes  of  Crassus  were  equal  to  8  millions  of  our  currency,  iri  moueyf  and 
an  eqial  amount  in  lands.  Pallas  C.  C.  Claudius  Isidorua  had  about  the 
same  amount  of  property.  Augustus  left  propt-rty  to  the  amount  of  166 
millions  of  dollars  of  currency.  Plutarch,  in  his  life  of  M.  Crasaus,  saya, 
that  no  man  could  be  accpunted  rich  who  was  not  able  to  maintain  an  army 
out  of  his  own  revenues.  Many  other  iiistanas  can  be  named  of  thoB«  who 
held  vast  masses  of  wealth,  and  as  vast  sums  expended.  Ju&t  after  the  ac- 
quisition of  universal  empire,  at  that  period,  a  large  part  of  the  treaaure  had 
been  acquired  by  conquest,  and  had  not  been  geiicrally  diffused  among  the 
masses;  indeed,  the  wealth  of  the  Romans  was  held  by  a  small  proportion 
of  its  citizens. 

Ilaving  proved  that  vast  masses  of  gold  and  silver  were  in  existence  in  the 
remote  ages  of  the  world,  it  may  be  proper  to  notioCi  that,  according  to  Bo- 
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man  history,  the  rise  of  property  was  a  necessary  consequcDce  of  the  great 
increase  of  gold.  As  one  among  many  instances  which  might  be  named, 
the  house  of  Marius,  at  Miseum,  was  purchased  by  Cornelia  for  the  sum  of 
75,000  drachmas,  or  about  $11,620  of  our  currency.  The  influx  of  gold 
raised  the  price  of  real  property  enormously ;  and,  in  a  few  years,  the  house 
of  Cornelia  was  sold  to  Lucullus,  for  the  sum  of  500,200  drachmas,  or 
$77,529  of  our  currency — making  a  clear  profit,  by  the  rise  of  property,  of 
$55,900  in  the  investment.  Such  was  the  operation  of  the  influx  of  gold 
upon  property  at  this  period  of  Uie  world. 

My  next  inquiry  will  be  in  regard  to  the  operation  of  mining.  That  a 
large  portion  of  aUe-bodied  citizens  were  employed  in  the  pursuit  of  mining 
there  cannot  be  a  doubt;  that  they  were  well  acquainted  with  the  art  and 
manner  of  obtaining  gold  and  silver  by  mining  we  have  authentic  record  ' 
by  all  the  early  histonans.  To  trace  out  all  the  sources  from  which  the  im- 
mense amount  of  treasure  was  accumulated  my  limits  will  not  permit.  The 
probability  is,  that  the  discovery  of  gold  was  tir^t  known  to  mankind  in  the 
eastern  part  of  Asia,  and  in  Egypt ;  the  whole  of  eastern  Asia,  extending 
along  the  border  of  the  Caspian  sea,  which  contained  within  its  boundaries 
Persia,  Siberia,  Tartary,  and  whatever  was  known  to  the  Persians  in  the 
days  of  Darius,  of  Thibet,  China,  and  India,  beyond  the  Ganges,  a  district 
on  the  eastern  border  of  Boctriana,  where  the  chain  of  mountains  divides 
into  two  ranges,  and  the  desert  steppes  of  Cobbi  were  all  literally  dug  over 
before  the  present  era.  The  mines  of  Siberia  must  have  been  worked  150 
or  200  years  before  Christ.  The  mines  of  Egypt  and  Nubia  are  said  to 
have  produced  $28,800,000  annually ;  this  was  the  statement  of  Diodorus, 
who  visited  Egypt  60  years  before  Christ.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
product  of  gold  and  silver  from  the  mines  of  that  country  exceeded  the 
quantity  which  was  drawn  from  the  mines  of  the  then  known  world,  in  sub- 
sequent ages,  down  to  the  discovery  of  America.  The  mining  of  gold  and 
silver  in  southern  Africa  was  carried  on  to  an  immense  extent ;  the  gold 
produced  was  obtained  as  in  the  present  day  in  California,  from  the  washing 
of  the  streams  from  the  lofty  mountains. 

The  inhabitants  of  Europe  continued  in  a  savage  state  some  ages  after 
the  people  of  Eastern  Asia  and  of  Egypt  had  made  considerable  progress 
in  civilized  life.  The  inhabitants  of  the  southeast  part  of  Euro;  e,  living 
near  the  more  civilized  countries  of  Egypt  and  Asia,  and  receiving  from 
them  some  refugees,  were  naturally  the  first  to  imbibe  the  improvements  of 
more  advanced  stages  of  society.  The  knowledge  of  the  precious  metals  in 
Europe  commenced  about  fifteen  centuries  before  the  Christian  era.  The 
Phoenicians  gave  to  Europeans  the  first  impulse  toward  social  life,  and  first 
introduced  the  practice  of  mining.  The  most  civilized  of  the  people  of 
Europe,  in  the  early  ages,  were  found  along  the  shores  of  the  Mediternmean 
sea,  and  it  is  among  them  we  discover  the  first  steps  in  mining.  The 
Greeks  explored  beneath  the  surface,  in  various  districts  in  their  own  coun- 
try, as  well  as  in  their  eastern  and  western  colonial  establishments,  and  the 
searching  for  ore  continued  during  a  succession  of  centuries. 

The  Island  of  Cyprus  yielded  gold,  silver,  and  copper ; — the  mines  con- 
tinued to  be  worked  even  till  the  times  of  the  Romar.s.  Gold  and  silver 
were  also  obtained  in  Italy. 

Upper  Italy,  what  is  now  the  province  of  Aosta,  in  Piedmont,  produced 
iron,  gold,  and  other  metals,  also  the  country  around  Aquileia,  and  the 
whoie  district  of  Noric  Alps,  now  Illyria^  was  exceedingly  rich  in  gold.     At 
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one  period  it  was  labored  so  extensively  that  the  ^eat  quantity  produced 
caused  a  decrease  of  one  third  in  price  through  all  Italy. 

The  mines  of  Hungary  were  worked  about  the  year  745.  The  country 
most  productive  of  silver  in  remote  ages  was  the  Spanish  peninsula.  K 
we  may  give  credit  to  the  historian,  Agatharchidas,  there  was  a  time  when 
the  value  of  silver  in  Arabia  was  tenfold  that  of  gold,  owing  to  the  abun- 
dance of  the  latter  and  scarcity  of  the  former  metal.  The  silver  mines  near 
Carthagp,  in  Spain,  were  very  productive.  Forty  thousand  workmen  were 
const'^ntly  employed  in  them,  the  pay  of  whom  was  ^^  cents  per  day.  The 
Boil  of  Sicily  has  also  contriouted  something  to  the  aggregate  of  metallic 
wealth. 

The  passion  for  seeking  gold  by  mining,  has  raged  at  certain  periods  in 
all  ages  of  the  world.  Such  has  been  the  rage  for  mining  at  certain  periods 
of  the  world,  that  the  people  were  in  great  danger  of  starvation  in  conse- 
quence of  the  immense  number  quitting  their  regular  farming  business,  and 
adopting  the  life  of  a  miner.  The  lives  of  the  subjects  of  Pylhuus  were 
sacrificed  for  want  of  sufficient  food  for  subsistence,  in  consequence  of  the 
application  of  labor  to  the  purposes  of  mining  and  searching  for  gold. 
Pytheus  was  obliged  to  direct  that  only  one-fifth,  instead  of  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  inhabitants,  should  in  future  be  compelled  to  devote  themselves 
to  mining  operations. 

Nature  teaches  us  that  gold  is  only  obtained  by  labor  and  toil,  and  is  re- 
tained with  difficulty,  creates  the  greatest  anxiety,  and  in  its  use,  produces 
both  pleasure  and  grief. 

The  mines  which  were  worked  in  the  early  ages,  were  nearly  all  worked 
out,  or  ceased  in  productiveness,  with  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman 
pire. 

The  effect  of  an  increased  quantity  of  the  precious  metals  on  prices  has 
been  observed  from  the  earliest  period  of  history.  In  the  time  of  Solon,  so 
ox  was  worth  three  shillings  sterling;  a  sheep,  seven  pence  three  farthings 
— but  the  increase  of  metallic  wealth  increased  the  price  of  commodities  to 
^\Q,  ten,  or  twenty  times  the  amount,  in  the  course  of  two  hundred  and 
twenty  years.  The  mining  operations,  which  were  so  excessive  till  Rome 
arrived  at  the  zenith  of  her  power,  gradually  decreased  during  the  decline 
of  the  Roman  Empire,  so  that,  in  the  fifth  century  of  the  Christian  era, 
mines  ceased  to  be  worked  at  all. 

The  population  of  Asia,  under  the  reign  of  the  Caesars,  were  contained  in 
five  hundred  populous  cities,  enriched  with  all  the  gifts  of  nature,  and 
adorned  with  all  the  refinement  of  art  The  consumption  of  gold,  from  the 
death  of  Augustus  in  the  year  14,  down  to  the  dissolution  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  was  gradual  and  sure,  the  value  of  gold  and  silver  was  constantly 
changing.  Gold,  sometimes  nine  times  the  value  of  silver,  and  at  other  pe- 
riods thirteen  times  that  value.  During  the  declension  of  the  mines  the 
Eroduct  from  them  annually  diminished,  till  it  became  quite  extinct.  The 
igh  rate  of  :he  interest  of  money,  wiih  the  care  taken  to  supply  the  neces- 
saries of  life  to  the  idle  and  heedless  citizens  of  Rome,  may  account  for  the 
excessive  wealth  of  a  comparatively  few  persons,  while  the  production  <rf 
the  precious  metals  from  the  mines  had  ceased,  and  the  countries  near  the 
mines  had  poured  the  whole,  or  the  greatest  part  of  their  ancient  and  long 
accumulation  into  the  universal  Empire — there  would  be  a  consumption,  a 
decay  of  the  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  in  constant  progress,  which,  by  low- 
ering the  metallic  price  of  all  other  commodities,  would  check  that  indos- 
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tiy,  by  which  alone  a  country  can  continue  and  p'osper.  The  gradual  loss 
of  gold  and  silver  was  followed  bj  the  deepest  distress  and  degradation, 
causing  a  gradual  diminution  of  weight  and  debasement  of  coin. 

The  amount  of  silver  and  gold  in  the  Roman  Empire,  before  the  death 
of  Augustus,  was  estimated  in  our  money  at  1,718  millions  of  dollars, 
which,  in  482  of  our  era,  was  reduced  to  417  millions  of  dollars.  About 
one  century  after  the  dissolution  of  the  Roman  Empire  Mahomet  appeared, 
who,  when  his  power  arose,  presented  an  aspect  sufficiently  terriiic  to  con- 
tinue the  suspension  of  the  mines.  Indeed,  for  the  period  of  nearly  two 
hundred  years,  up  to  the  year  700,  the  greatest  diligence  has  been  able  to 
discover  no  trace,  in  any  author,  of  mining  having  been  carried  on,  and  the 
diminution  of  the  precious  metals  had  decreased,  in  the  year  806,  to  the 
small  sum  of  $171,035,000. 

From  this  period  there  was  a  constant  decline  in  trade.  Commerce,  and 
the  arts,  and  the  then  known  world  gradually  sunk  into  a  state  of  barba- 
rism ;  and  in  that  respect  this  may  be  emphatically  denominated  the  dark 
age  of  the  world.  Very  little,  if  any  mining,  was  known  to  be  carried  on 
for  a  period  of  nearly  800  years. 

Though  Ferber,  in  his  work  on  the  Mines  of  Uungary,  dates  the  opening 
of  Chaunitz  in  745,  and  that  of  Eremnitz  in  770,  they  never  produced  to 
any  great  extent.  These  mines,  at  a  later  period,  have  been  worked  to  con- 
siderable advantage.  From  1690  to  1 730  they  produced,  on  an  average, 
about  $900,000  per  annum  of  our  currency.  The  mines  of  Schellgadm, 
which  began  to  be  worked  about  the  year  1378,  were  of  some  importance, 
and  ^ere  worked  up  to  the  commencement  of  the  present  century.  They 
were  at  first  worked  by  the  owners,  but  afterward  rented  to  farmers  at  £3*20 
yearly  rent.  In  Rothausbury,  about  the  year  1500,  the  valleys  swarmed 
with  inhabitants  depending  on  the  mines  of  gold ;  but  within  the  last  cen- 
tury the  decline  in  product  has  been  very  great,  so  that  from  the  years 
1778  to  1800  the  produce  was  only  35  pounds  sterling  of  gold  and  340 
pounds  of  silver. 

The  discovery  of  America  and  of  the  mines  it  contained,  seems  to  have 
kindled  a  violent  and  vehement  passion  for  exploring  the  bowels  of  the 
earth  in  search  of  gold.  The  excitement  was  universal  in  most  parts  of 
Europe  between  the  years  1538  and  1562.  More  than  a  thousand  leases 
of  mines  in  Europe  were  taken — the  greatest  activity  prevailed,  and  most 
all  the  people  seemed  to  think  themselves  within  the  reaph  of  immediate 
wealth.  A  large  portion  of  these  mines  became  nearly  extinct  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  century.  The  mines  of  Saxony,  the  working  of  which 
commenced  about  the  twelfth  century,  have  contributed  large  amounts  of 
gold  and  silven  These  mines  must,  however,  have  been  exhausted  long*  ago, 
as  no  traces  of  them  can  now  be  found. 

Whoever  may  have  attended  to  the  history  of  mining  in  the  middle  ages 
must  have  seen,  for  the  most  part,  similar  displays  of  high  expectation  al- 
lowed by  disappointment,  and  of  real  wealth  squandered  in  the  vain  pur- 
suit of  that  which  existed  only  in  the  sanguine  imaginations  of  wild  pro- 
jectors, and  such  is  the  experience  of  the  history  of  mining  down  to  this 
day. 

It  is  probable  that  the  mines  of  lead  in  Andalusia,  which  Spain  is  now 
working,  may  produce  greater  advantages  to  her  than  that  country  ever 
drew  from  her  lauded  mines  of  silver  and  gold  in  the  most  prosperous 
times. 
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The  iniDes  of  Sweden  and  Norway  have  continued  to  be  productive  <rf 
more  silver  than  gold;  they,  however,  have  been  of  small  comparatife 
amount.  Britain  was  so  exhausted  of  silver  and  gold,  or  any  metal  in  (brm 
of  money,  that  the  Saxon  writers  assert  that  they  used  what  was  called  liv- 
ing money,  say  cattle  of  all  kinds,  including  slaves. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  in  1442,  by  an  act  of  Parliament,  a  pound  of 
silver  was  ordered  to  be  coined  into  thirty  shillings,  and  thas  the  value  of 
money  became  double  that  of  our  present  currency.  The  increase  of  the 
precious  metals  had  become  gradual  and  sure,  so  that  in  1484,  Henry  VIIL 
coined  the  pound  of  silver  into  45  shillings.  Again  in  the  third  year  of 
Edward  VI.,  1550,  when  the  pound  was  coined  into  72  shillings — this  in  a 
few  years  was  found  to  be  a  too  extended  value — it  was  reduced,  when  60' 
shillings  was  coined  from  the  pound,  and  this  continued  through  the  reign 
of  Mary,  to  the  forty-third  of  Elizabeth,  when  62  shillings  was  coined  to  the 
pound,  which  has  continued,  with  a  recent  exception,  to  the  present  time. 
As  late  as  the  end  of  the  fitleenth  century,  about  the  time  of  the  discovery 
of  the  mines  of  America,  but  before  any  considerable  part  of  their  prodod 
had  circulated  in  Europe,  a  family  of  such  distinction  as  to  need  the  use  of 
seven  hordes  could  be  supported  for  100  pounds  sterling  per  year. 

The  prices  of  ^heat  and  all  other  agricultural  productions  ruled  low,  finon 
the  Iloinan  conquest  to  the  discovery  of  America,  a  perio-l  of  nearly  500 
years.  The  prices  of  that  period  up  to  nearly  the  year  1600,  for  all  prod- 
ucts ge  »entlly,  were  very  even,  from  which  an  inference  may  fairly  be  drawi, 
that  no  great  increase  or  decrease  of  the  precious  metals  occurred  duriitf 
tliose  centuries.  The  value  of  silver  and  gold,  during  the  whole  perioa, 
averaged  about  three  times  the  present  value  of  money.  The  proportioDate 
value  of  gold  to  silver  during  the  middle  ages,  was  less  m  Asia  than  in  Eft- 
rope,  and  at  all  times  might  be  exchanged  one  for  the  other.  For  a  long 
period,  when  gold  in  Asia  and  Africa  was  worth  no  more  than  eight  tinMi 
its  weight. in  silver,  it  was  worth  in  Europe  and  Western  Europe  from  ten  to 
thirtot  n  times  its  weight.     This  cau?ed  a  constant  interchange  of  metals. 

Under  all  the  circumstances  which  are  developed  by  the  history  of  mining, 
it  seems  scarcely  pos»ible  to  come  to  any  other  conclusion  than  that  the 
mines  uf  the  precious  metals  on  the  ancient  continent,  from  the  ye^ir  1 100  to 
1500,  prtHiuced  far  less  on  the  average,  in  the  several  centuries,  than  thoM 
same  mines  have  done  in  the  century  closing  in  1800.  The  average  quan- 
tity of  gold  and  silver  coined  in  a  period  of  237  years,  say  from  1272  to 
1509,  is  estimated  in  our  money  to  have  been  only  330,000  dollars  per  an- 
num. 

The  quantity  of  coined  gold  and  silver  money  at  the  time  of  the  db- 
covery  of  America  was  very  minute,  when  comj>ared  with  the  quantity  which 
has  Ihvu  reached  since  that  ]»eri^d.  and  with  that  which  must  have  been  in 
existence  when  the  Roman  Empire  was  at  the  zenith  of  its  power.  The 
scarcity  of  silver  and  gold,  and  tiie  various  chdnges  in  its  relative  value  hai 
been  the  cause  of  adulteration  in  manv  forei^rn  cuuntries  as  ^%A\  as  our  own. 
The  suhjei't  has  been  one  of  constant  legislation,  against  J<;ws  and  others,  for 
this  debase  ment  of  coin. 

In  the  rei:in  oi  llenrv  Vlll.  cv>mruUorv  laws  were  established  in  order  to 
incrv-ase  the  quantity  of  coin  or  bulLon.  Enj:land  and  Scotland  decreed  that 
all  merchants  foreigners  as  Wi  li  a<  natives,  should  import  a  certain  qoaotitj 
of  coin  or  bullion  in  every  shi(\  in  projKtrtion  to  the  value  of  oiher  goods. 
They  wvrv  al>o  forbidden  to  export  any  gold  and  silver  under  Terj  seven 
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penalties.     It  scarcely  needs  the  remark  that  these  laws,  like  those  of  Spain 
and  Spanish  America  of  a  similar  character,  could  not  be  executed. 

We  now  come  down  to  mining  in  our  times.  The  aboiigines  of  America 
were  in  that  state  of  rude  life  which  induced  them  to  carry  about  their  per- 
sons the  few  ornaments  they  possessed,  when  Columbus  tirst  saw  them  in 
Hispaniola.  The  natives  wore  ornaments  of  gold  about  their  persons,  yet 
the  amount  of  gold  and  silver  was  supposed  to  be  small.  It  is  clear  that 
whatever  gold  they  possessed  had  been  procured  by  washing  the  sands  in 
the  beds  of  rivers.     Irving  says,  in  his  history  of  Columbus,  that  an  Indian 

Skve  a  handful  of  gold  for  a  hawk's  bell.  The  fact  that  the  possession  of 
ispaniola  produced  gold  in  such  small  quantities,  and  that  even  this  was 
exhausted  within  twenty  years  afcer  the  discovery,  in  spite  of  the  forced  la- 
bor'of  the  aborigines,  is  conclusive  proof  of  the  small  quantity  in  their  pos- 
session at  the  time  of  the  discovery.  Humboldt  has  estimated  the  average 
annual  quantity  of  gold  furnished  to  Europe  from  America  in  the  period  from 
1492  to  1600,  at  $249,600  of  our  money.  For  the  next  twenty  years,  up 
to  the  invasion  of  Mexico  by  Cortes,  in  1*510,  about  the  same  annual  prod- 
uct of  gold.  It  may  be  observed  that,  up  to  this  time,  gold  alone  had  been 
found  in  America.  The  instances  of  mineral  wealth  found  by  Cortes  and 
his  followers  show  that  the  Mexicans  must  have  made  some  progress  in 
mining  operations,  before  their  country  was  visited  by  Europeans.  Though 
the  quantity  was  small,  it  formed  an  indication  of  what  might  be  obtained 
bj  more  persevering  operations.  The  product  of  the  mines  in  Mexico  dur- 
ing the  twenty-five  years  from  the  capture  of  Mexico  in  1521,  is  estimated 
at  $8,204,000  annually,  of  our  money.  About  this  period  a  large  amount 
of  mineral  wealth  was  spent  to  adorn  public  and  private  temples ;  the  dress 
of  the  priests,  princes,  and  nobles  was  covered  with  gold  and  silver  embrv^id- 
eij.  Spain  and  Italy,  then  rich  by  wealth  acquired  by  mining  and  Com* 
merce,  showed  the  same  feeling  of  lavish  expenditures  as  the  rest  of  Europe. 
The  discovery  of  the  mines  of  Potosi  about  1545,  augmented  the  amount  of 
metallic  wealth.  The  production  of  gold  and  silver  for  the  thirty  years  after 
the  discovery  of  the  mines  of  Potosi,  was  at  an  average  of  $2, 11 2,000  of  our 
corrency  per  annum.  From  the  period  of  1579  to  1600,  a  period  of  21 
years,  the  annual  average  production  from  these  mines  was  onlv  $1,344,000 
of  our  currency.  Chili,  at  this  period,  furnished  some  gold.  l3razil,  in  the 
hands  of  the  Portuguese,  employed  the  natives  and  negroes  in  washing  gold, 
bat  the  amount  thus  obtained  cannot  be  accurately  estimated. 

The  successful  mining  in  Mexico  at  this  period  excited  the  miners  of  Eu-. 
rope  to  greater  exertions,  which  greatly  increased  the  aggregate  quantity  of 
gold  and  silver  in  the  world ;  but  the  annual  consumption  of  the  precious 
metals  for  manufacturing  purposes  at  this  period  largely  diminished  the 
amount  of  coin.  It  is  esdmated  by  Humboldt,  and  Jacob,  that  there  were 
five  times  the  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  in  possession  of  mankind  in  the 
year  1600  than  was  in  possession  of  the  world  in  1492,  about  the  time  of 
the  discovery  of  America.  The  actual  amount  of  coin  at  this  period  was 
764,000,000  of  our  currency.  We  will  now  consider  the  eftect  produced 
by  so  vast  an  alteration  in  the  quantity  of  that  standard  by  which  the  value 
of  all  other  commodities  was  measured.  The  average  price  of  wheat,  by 
Mr.  Lloyd^s  tables,  from  1583  to  1592,  appears  to  have  been  20  shillings 
and  9  pence,  and  from  1593  to  1602,  33  shillings.  The  rate  of  prices  dur- 
ing ^dy  years  after  were  from  three  to  four  fold  increase.  The  effect  was  so 
severe  upon  tbe  middle  and  lower  classesi  that  Bishop  Lattimer  took  occa- 
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■ion  to  preach  several  Bermonn  upon  the  great  rise  in  all  prodnctB  of  industfj. 
The  b'nhop  HavH,  in  re/^ard  to  the  gre:it  rise  in  rents,  that  his  (ather  rented 
hiH  farm  in  Lincolnbliire,  at  three  or  four  pounds  sterling  per  year.  The 
time  is  hupjK>fted  to  have  been  about  the  year  1500,  as  the  bishop  delivered 
his  lecture  about  1548.  He  stated  then,  that  the  &rm  rented  at  sixteen 
pounds  sterling  or  more.  This  advance  in  rent,  however,  was  more  apparent 
than  real,  because  in  the  interval  great  alterations  had  been  made  in  coin. 
The  pound  in  silver  at  the  first  period  was  coined  into  45  shillings ;  hot 
when  Lattimer  preached  his  sermon  the  coin  had  been  deteriorated  by  law — 
the  pound  of  silver  was  cuined  into  72  shillings,  consequently,  making  the 
proper  allowance  for  deterioration  of  the  currency,  the  advance  in  rent  w» 
really  only  160  per  cent,  instead  of  400  or  500  per  cent,  as  Lattimer 
thought,  find  the  fact  accords  with  the  general  advance  of  price  in  other 
commodities.  There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  prices  of  commodi- 
ties in  other  kingdoms  advanced  at  nearly  the  same  rate.  The  effect  of  a 
great  rise  in  prices  wa*<,  that  every  one  who  produced  more  than  he  oon- 
Humcd,  would  find  at  the  end  of  a  few  years  that  his  wealth,  estimated  as 
wealth  U  commonly  estimated  in  money,  had  increased  considerably  beyond 
his  oxpeeUitions.  Every  one  who  had  consumed  more  than  he  had  pro* 
duced,  would  on  the  other  hand  tind  that  his  wealth,  estimated  in  the  same 
manner,  had  diminihlu'd  more  than  he  had  anticipated. 

That  portion  of  society  who  are  both  producers  and  consumers,  would 
find  little  or  no  alteration  in  their  condition,  except  upon  the  rise  of  their 
n>al  property.  While  the  prvKess  of  the  declining  value  of  money  was  going 
on,  those  who  wore  in  debt  would  discharge  their  demands  upon  them  ia 
pro|H)rtion  to  the  length  of  credit,  with  considerable  gain ;  whilst,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  creditors  would  receive  payment  in  money  of  less  value  thaa 
that  at  the  time  when  they  had  given  the  credit;  the  result  being  a  losa  by 
the  oroilitor,  and  a  gain  by  the  debtor. 

It  is  prvAwible  that  in  all  nges  of  the  world,  the  precious  metals  have  coit 
moro  in  their  production  than  their  value  ever  repaid — and  if  the  amount 
of  human  »utVering,  degradation,  and  slavery  in  the  earlier  ages  of  the  world, 
could  U^  nnluciHi  to  money  valuation,  with  all  the  miseries  which,  at  paitio- 
ular  ihtiihIs,  has  Utn  caused  by  them,  it  is  doubtful  if  they  would  balance 
tho  o\il  and  niisen*  thev  have  occasioned. 

m  m 

Tho  iucri*a;k'  of  the  previous  metals  during  the  se\*enteenth  century,  end- 
ing in  I  TOO,  wa.^  ostimattd  at  150  |>er  eent^  or  once  and  a  half  the  aggregate 
amount  vf  coined  wonoy  was  14*25  millions  of  our  money. 

W'hiUt  frv»m  tht>  yean»  1000  to  1T00«  the  angmentation  of  gold  wasia 
pf\>grxtMs  the  gvneml  stiK'k  of  commo^iities  gradually  advanced  in  like  man- 
nvr«  though  nol^  |  ivAvibly,  in  so  i;reat  a  di'gr^^e  as  in  the  preceding  oentuiy, 
mrt-y  on  acwuut  ot  the  crt^at  incrvas^  of  |x>pulation.  and  the  incfvased  com- 
tvxrt>  and  lu\urit^  sj^  ^aiH  as  the  grval  increase  of  agricultund  pruducCa,  and 
th%^  \arHn»  d<ecri|  lions  of  rval  «e*ilth.  The  gold  and  silver  mineral  in  the 
sex^ml  South  Amerktm  slaus  «eeuis  to  ha\e  reachtd  its  highest  point  about 
tW  U'^inuittg  oi  the  pres^^ct  vvr.lury  ;  the  annual  average  of  the  product  of 
it^  miiH^s  K>f  UH^  veai^  ^»  e^^uai  to  ^1,^90,000  cf  our  cnrrtnicT.  The 
Ur^v«K  itx'rv«^  in  th^  m:ii«»  of  Mciiov\  m  any  isixeii  ten  year^  was  in  the 
jvrNxi  tWm  KiK^  to  ISiO,  wlwa  U  w»  #::3K13i  of  our  currency. 

IV'  j^>Id  AiKi  ^iclxier  e\:nbitrd  in  Peru  and  VArrWd  to  Pocotsi  h*s  be«n  cob- 
UxW^aUV  in  aKvur*.  ard  r^u'ar  in  >u|'fj,  «hx:h.  added  to  tlie  K<«iplaft«MB 
v\^«uiuUa»  ^'^A.  aud  Umsms  Ayr^a^  anxHints  to  ceaily  the  aua  ptodaoed  by 
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Mezioo  in  the  given  period.  The  amount  lost  by  abrasion  or  wear  is  sup- 
posed to  be  1  to  360  parts  annuallj  for  silver,  that  on  gold  1  to  600.  The 
amount  of  the  circulation  of  gold  and  silver  comparatively,  previous  to  the 
present  century,  was  in  the  ratio  of  five  times  as  much  silver  as  of  gold,  cir- 
culated as  money.  As  gold  has  six  times  the  durability  of  silver,  the  rela- 
tive value  of  the  two  metals  to  each  other  could  not  bo  maintained,  unless 
the  mines  produced  the  two  n.etals  in  proportion  to  the  loss  on  them  by 
wear  respectively.  The  value  of  gold  to  silver  had  varied  but  little  before 
the  mines  of  Potosi  were  discovered ;  one  pound  of  gold,  during  the  Roman 
Empire,  jand  for  a  long  period  after,  was  rarely  worth  or  ever  varied  more 
than  from  9  to  11  for  1 ;  or  in  other  words,  a  pound  of  gold  was  rarely 
worth  more  than  9  or  1 1  pounds  of  silver.  Since  that  period,  the  relative 
value  of  the  two  kinds  of  metal  has  been  gradually  changed,  and  gold  has 
become  nearly  fifteen  times  as  valuable  as  silver.  Humboldt  estimated  the 
quantity  of  gold  and  silver  produced  from  the  whole  of  America  up  to  1 803 
to  be  102,000,000  pounds  weight  of  the  former,  7,178,000,000  pounds  of 
the  latter,  which  would  give  silver  to  gold  as  44  to  1.  l)y  all  accounU  it 
appears  that,  up  to  the  present  century,  the  value  of  silver  produced  hn^ 
been  three  times  that  of  gold.  Therefore,  the  loss  by  wear  in  process  of 
time  upon  silver,  would  raise  the  price  of  gold.  But  it  appears  that  gold 
has  increased  in  a  greater  degree  during  the  present  century.  The  increase 
of  prices  during  the  last  century  is  estimated  to  have  been  30  per  cent  in 
England,  and  in  France  and  Spain  50  per  cent.  By  an  account  kept  at  the 
Chelsea  Hospital,  England,  during  60  years,  from  1732  to  1793,  the  ad- 
vance on  bread,  beef,  mutton,  cheese,  and  butter  had  been  at  the  rate  of  20 
per  cent,  and  on  oatmeal,  coals,  (fee,  still  more. 

During  the  period  from  1800  to  1840,  of  the  present  century,  many  of 
the  mines  on  this  continent  have,  by  gradual  and  slow  degrees,  declined ; 
and  though  the  amount  of  gold  and  silver  has  just  yielded  the  approximate 
quantity  yielded  in  1800,  yet  the  whole  amount  of  gold  and  silver  produced 
by  the  mines  of  Mexico  from  1810  to  1830,  is  said  to  have  been  an  annual 
average  $1 1,000,000 — the  amount  produced  in  Peru  not  exceeding  $500,000 
per  annum,  and  the  mines  constantly  decreasing.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
mines  of  Russia  have  contributed  largely  in  the  amount  of  gold  during  the 
present  century. 

The  paper  money  which  has  so  much  increased  during  the  present  century 
has  acted  the  part  of  an  auxiliary  to  metallic  currency,  the  tendency  of  which 
has  been  to  sustain  the  [irices  of  merchandise  and  agricultural  products 
greatly  beyond  what  would  have  been  their  price,  but  for  the  aid  of  an  in- 
creased paper  currency.  Yet  the  falling  off  of  increased  resources  of  supply 
from  mining  had  been  going  on  gradually  and  imperceptibly  till  within  a 
few  years,  say  1830,  without  creating  any  uneasiness  in  regard  to  the  effects 
of  a  rise  in  the  precious  metals.  From  the  year  1810  down  to  the  year 
1840  there  was  a  gradual  fall  in  the  prices  of  all  productions,  in  comparison 
to  the  value  of  coin,  which  had  declined  during  a  period  of  forty  years,  15 
per  cent,  and  a  natural  decline  iu  price  of  merchandise  of  32  per  cent 

The  only  evil  resulting  from  the  diminution  of  those  metals  is,  the  dis- 
oonrageroent  it  may  present  to  industry,  by  an  apparent  loss,  or  lessened 
profit,  when  the  result  of  labor  is  reckoned  in  gold  and  silver,  and  not  in 
catUe,  houses,  and  lands.  It  matters  little  to  him  who  raises  a  bushel  of 
wheat,  whether  it  ia  exchanged  for  a  pennyweight  or  an  ounce  of  silver,  if 
the  pennyweight  will  procure  for  him  the  same  quantity  of  cloth,  shoes,  fur- 
niture, or  farming  utensils  which  he  may  desire. 
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The  production  of  precious  metah  in  the  world  at  diflferent  periods  of  tlie 
present  century  are  as  follows : — In* the  year  1800 — 

flilrer.  Gold. 

From  America $82,891,521  19,000,000 

From  Europe 4,000,000  1,000.000 

From  Asia 8,188,846 

From  Africa,  Ac 400,000  2.650,000 


ToUl $87,291,521     $15,288,846 

ToUl  of  silver  and  gold $52,529,847 

In  the  year  1843 — 

America  produced  in  gold  and  silver $89,197,628 

Europe 22,48M1S 

Africa  and  other  nations •  •  8,500,000 

Asia 7,800,000 

Total $72,978,741 

Of  this  sum  nearly  $39,000,000  were  of  silver,  and  $34,000,000  of  goE 
In  the  year  1848 — 

America  produced  in  silver $29,120,000  in  gold  $9,7OOjD00 

Europe 7,280,000       •*  20,950,000 

Asia 4,100,000       •*  12,901,060 

Africa  and  other  nations "  2,610,000 


Total $40,500,000  $49,161,060 

The  whole  aggregate  of  silver  and  gold  being  $86^1^ 

The  estimate  of  1851  is  as  follows  : — 

America,  in  silver $80,000  in  gold  $98,000,000 

Europe 7,500  -         21,000.000 

Asia 4,500  «         14,600,000 

Africa  and  other  nations **          8,500,000 


Total $42,000  $182,000,000 

The  whole  aggregate  being $42,000  $174,000,000 

The  product  of  1852  is  as  follows: — 

From  America  . . . , $124,000,000 

From  Australia 92.000,000 

From  Europe 28,000,000 

From  Africa  and  other  nations 4,000.000 

From  Asia 20,000.000 


ToUl $268,000,000 

The  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  ])roduction  of  gold  and  silver,  since 
the  year  1800,  is  the  almost  fixed  receipts  of  silver,  and  the  very  ^reat  in- 
crease of  gold.  The  product  of  the  whole  world  in  silver,  for  the  first  thirty 
years,  was  nearly  at  a  fixed  point,  though  slightly  and  gradually  decreasing 
in  America,  btiing  nearly  three  millions  of  dollars  less  than  in  the  year  1800. 
The  variation  has  hardly  exceeded  $5,000,000  in  £urof>e  aud  America* 
Whereas  the  increase  of  gold  has  been  gradual  during  the  first  4  0  yean  of 
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his  century— the  whole  increase  being  from  $15,238,000  to  134,202,000. 
The  annual  product  of  the  world  in  1848,  was  estimated,  in  gold,  at 
(46,161,000,  in  1851  at  $132,000,000,  and  in  1852,  $224,000,000  of  gold 
—showing  the  astonishing  increase  of  nearly  70  per  cent  in  one  year.  The 
iroduct  of  gold  being  nearly  fifteen  times  the  quantity  of  that  mineral  in 
he  year  1799  or  1800. 

JNothing  in  the  history  of  the  world  will  bear  a  comparison  in  amount 
nined  in  any  given  time.  My  object  in  going  over  so  large  a  space  of  his- 
ory  ia  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  before  the  reader  some  of  the  great  move* 
nents  of  former  ages  in  mining,  and  contrasting  their  rise  and  fall,  as  era- 
)ired  rose  and  fell.  It  seems,  from  the  abstract  which  is  brought  to  your 
loticc,  that  there  are  several  prominent  periods  in  the  history  of  the  world 
irhen  mining  and  Commerce  gradually  came  into  existence,  expanding  the 
x>wers  of  human  intellect,  and  advancing  civilization,  the  arts,  and  sciences. 
Such  was  the  period  commencing  in  the  days  of  Abraham,  and  which  con- 
joued  to  augment  until  Rome  was  in  her  full  power,  and  mistress  of  tlie 
i?hole  world.  This  period  embraced  more  than  2,000  years,  when,  upon 
;he  death  of  Augustus,  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  era,  the  power  of 
Home  began  to  decline  and  fall,  and  tor  nearly  1,000  years  she  gradually 
ank  into  barbarism.  You  hear  nothing  of  the  coui^equence  of  mining,  of 
[}umroerco,  the  arts,  or  any  of  the  avocations  of  civilized  life ;  all  had  sunk 
into  a 'total  darkness,  so  that  it  was  properly  called  the  dark  age  of  the 
irorld. 

After  a  perio^l  of  sleep,  the  Eastern  world  gradually  awoke  and  again  com- 
menced the  introduction  of  the  arts  of  civilized  life.  About  the  year  1100 
ihe  bc^n  to  arise.  The  arts.  Commerce^  and  mining  were  renewed  with 
rigor ;  and  in  a  period  of  450  years  she  regained  some  of  her  lost  power  by 
a  gradual  increase  of  tlie  products  of  her  mines,  which  were,  and  are,  the 
handmaids  of  Commerce  and  the  arts.  This  period  was  succeeded  by  the 
discovery  of  America,  with  her  immense  treasures  of  the  precious  metals, 
which  greatly  increased  the  world  in  riches  and  wealth.  This  period  of  ex- 
pansion may  be  said  to  have  have  terminated  in  1800,  having  continued  300 
years.  From  1800  to  1840  the  world  did  not  increase  in  metallic  wealth 
but  very  little,  if  any,  in  comparison  with  the  advance  of  wealth,  population, 
the  arts  and  sciences,  dec.,  in  Europe  and  America. 

It  will  be  seen  that  at  certain  p^^riods  the  increase  of -coin  gradually  raised 
Ihe  price  of  wheat  and  all  commodities,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  grad- 
ual decline  of  the  precious  metals  lowered  the  value  of  wheat  and  all  other 
productions  of  the  husbandman.  The  process  was  slow  and  sure,  increasing 
for  some  time  several  hundred  years,  and  declining  again  upon  the  change 
of  value  of  the  precious  metals  for  a  long  period  of  time.  It  may,  however, 
be  observed,  that  at  no  period  in  the  history  of  the  world  has  there  been  in 
so  short  a  period  of  time  so  large  a  quantity  of  the  precious  metals  thrown 
apon  the  world,  as  there  has  been  for  the  la>t  two  years  from  California  and 
Australia.  The  amount  of  gold  alone  produced  by  the  worid  since  1848 
will  average  an  excess  of  100  millions  of  dollars  over  the  ordinary  average  of 
receipts  of  gold  for  the  last  three  hundred  years,  or  indeed  at  any  period  of 
the  world. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  increase  in  wealth  and  population,  both  in  Eu- 
rope and  America,  and  the  great  quantity  of  silver  and  gold  used  in  personal 
ornament,  domestic  utciisils,  <&c.,  for  which  purposes  the  consumption  is  es- 
timated at  $28,800,000  annually,  may  be  somewhat  increased,  yet  the  larg- 
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est  part  of  the  product  will  be  in  coin,  and,  according  to  the  praetieal  expe- 
rience of  ages,  will  surely  depreciate  the  price  of  gold.  The  iranntioa  maj 
be  slow,  but  if  the  present  increase  is  maintained  for  forty  years,  those  who 
then  live  will  see  as  great  a  depreciation  of  gold  as  has  ever  taken  place  b 
the  history  of  the  word.  The  laws  of  nature  and  of  trade  confirm  the  aner 
tion ;  and  if  there  should  be  no  increase  in  the  amount  of  silver,  more  than 
to  maintain  the  present  maximum  amount  in  the  world,  it  will"  measure  the 
value  by  the  depreciation  which  will  constantly  take  pUce. 

The  only  hope  we  have  that  the  evil  may  be  Atajed  is  the  ^ling  off  of 
supplies,  or  the  high  cost  of  mining,  which  will  lead  to  its  abandonment  in 
a  great  measure.  The  probability  of  the  abandonment  of  mining,  however, 
is  quite  out  of  the  question  at  present,  owing  to  the  large  amounts  obtained 
by  mechanics  and  laborers  in  California  for  labor.  The  population  of  Cah- 
foraia  in  1850,  according  to  the  United  States  census,  was  224,000,  and 
according  to  a  census  taken  last  August,  260,000,  showing  an  increase  of 
only  86,000  in  two  years.  Provided  one-quarter  part  of  the  population 
were  miners,  the  number  for  the  last  two  years  could  not  have  been  less 
than  66,000.  The  estimate  made  by  those  who  reside  in  California  is,  that 
the  number  of  miners  has  reached  76,000  the  last  year.  We,  however, 
take  the  former,  the  smaller  number  being  pt^obably  the  surest ;  if,  then,  the 
number  be  fixed  at  66,000,  and  the  gross  income  be  |8  per  day,  which 
seems  likely  to  approximate  to  the  truth,  the  amount  of  gold  mined  in  t 
year  would  amount  to  $64,920,000.  That  this  approximates  somewhere 
near  the  result,  will  appear  by  the  semi-annual  circular  of  Meaars.  Huaej, 
Bond  k  Hale,  of  San  1  rancisco,  made  up  to  the  80th  of  June,  1852.  It  is 
evidently  prepared  with  great  care,  and  is  probably  as  reliable  as  any  state- 
ments which  have  been  made  in  regard  to  the  production  of  gdd  in  Cali- 
fornia.   They  state  the  entire  production  of  gold  aa  follows : — 

Received  at  (be  Tarioos  mints  in  the  United  Statesinl848 $44,177 

in  1849 6,147<609 

-            "                «            u                   u             in  1860 S6,074,06S 

in  1851 65,988,m 

Manifested  nhipments  to  the  U.  8.  in  Dec  1851,  which  did  Dotr«adi 

th«  mint  that  7««r 2,910,SU 

Makiiw  the  whole  aggregate  shipped  to  the  United  States  np  to  De- 

eemher  SO.  1851 fl01,114»m 

ShipmenU  to  Chili  in  1851,  by  official  retunis 2,87S,000 

Shipment*  per  tteftmert  to  Europe  and  varioos  ooontriea, 

a»  declart^a  on  manifeaU  {not  including  Ckiii,) S,600,000 

Oth^r  •hi)4ttent«  not  manifeated,  and  known  thipmenta  by 

•ailinic  veaaeb  to  rarioue  deetinatioos 2,000,000 

Add  eatimate  of  shipments  ria  Panama,  by  same  course 

in  1861,  Igt  which  destination  was  not  declared 1,800,000 

T«4al  estimate  of  exportatkto  to  ^veign  countries  in  1S51 $e,77S»000 

The  early  f^rei^  trade  to  this  cvontnr  xras  Terr  lar^e  in  1849  and 
*M\  fK>m  IVrific  ports,  the  remittances  were  made  chiefly  in  gold 
dust.  The  aji:)n>i^te  shipments  to  foreign  countries  for  1848. 1849, 
18ai\  is  thereKwe.  assumed  to  be  as  large  as  that  of  l$61~It  ia 
there&ve  estimated  at 9.77S/)00 

TV>lal  estimate*  to  I^^Yi^  countries  to  December  SI.  1851,  whicii 
wouki  m4.r«aeh  l\  S.  llmu 19,554,000 

Uiaad  IWl llM^taa^lM 
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Brtimited .  wiioppt  Ukm  OY«rlADd  to  Mexico,  And  bj  paneDgera  to 
Europe  and  other  countries,  ezdutive  of  Chili  ana  the  United 
States,  6  per  cent  oo  the  above 6,082,909 

In  hands  of  bankers  and  merchants  in  San  Frandsco,  December  SI, 

1851 6,000,000 

In  hands  of  bankers  and  traders  in  other  parts  of  Oalilbmia,  Decem- 
ber 81,  ISftl 2,600,000 

Estimated  yield  of  the  mines,  not  brought  forward,  December  81, 

lS51,saj 2,600,000 

Circulation  of  California,  estimated  at  |20  per  head  on  population, 

December  81,  1861 4,240,000 

Total  estimate  of  the  whole  production  of  the  mines  to  December  81, 

1861 1140.981,108 

The  estimated  product  to  June  80, 1862.  is  stated  to  haye  been 88,849,774 

The  bullion  on  hand  June  80, 1862,  in  California,  is  estimated  at  the 
same  amount  as  that  assumed  to  be  on  hand,  December  81, 1861 . . 

The  estimated  product  from  June  80,  to  December  81,  1862,  is  esti- 
mated the  same  as  the  first  six  months  of  this  season 88,849,774 

Estimating  the  entire  prodoct  of  1862  at $67,699,648 

It  appears  by  this  statement,  that  the  product  of  1852  is  not  much,  if  any 
iDcreaae,  over  the  year  1851.  The  statement  is  undoubtedly  as  favorable 
as  can  be  made.  I  find  no  estimate  of  coin  imported  to  California,  which 
most  have  beerf  large  in  the  aggregate ;  if  each  emigrant  bad  only  on  an 
average  50  dollars  of  coin  on  arrival  in  California,  which  is  a  low  estimate^ 
it  wonld  have  formed  a  basis  of  currency  amounting  to  ten  millions  of  dol- 
lars. If  no  note  is  taken  of  this  fact,  the  estimated  production  may  be  too 
large.    For  all  practical  purposes,  however,  it  is  not  of  much  consequehce. 

The  mining  was  in  full  operation  during  the  year  1850.  Taking  the 
three  last  years,  they  have  produced  upon  an  average  about  65  millions  per 
year  of  gold.  This  result  would  prove  that  the  estimate  of  the  average 
earnings  of  the  mines  at  |3  per  day,  to  be  rather  an  undue  estimate — ^but, 
it  DO  £)ubt  approximates  nearly  to  the  fact  Gold  being  the  only  product 
of  California  of  any  consequence,  develops  one  singular  fact  in  regard  to 
the  regulation  of  the  price  of  labor,  being  measured  by  the  ratio  of  a  sup- 
posed quantity  of  the  precious  metal  obtained  by  a  day's  labd^.  For  several 
years  the  ordinary  price  of  day  laborers  has  been  from  four  to  five  dollars, 
and  at  certain  times  higher.  The  gross  earnings  of  miners  being,  on  an 
average,  from  three  to  four  dollars  per  day,  has  fixed  the  price  of  all  other 
labor  in  as  great  or  a  greater  degree,  and  this  being  so  much  higher  than 
labor  in  any  other  portion  of  the  world,  will  naturally  attract  immigration, 
until  the  mines  are  exhausted,  or  until  the  product  per  day  is  reduced  to  a 
more  equal  ratio  of  prices  paid  for  labor  in  other  portions  of  the  world.  If 
the  present  supply  of  gold,  however,  should  continue  thirty  years,  it  iHll 
raise  the  price  of  labor  in  America  and  Europe,  one  hundred  per  cent — and, 
as  probably  would  be  the  fact,  the  supplies  which  support  existence  would 
rise  in  the  same  ratio.  The  laboring  classes  would  not  be  any  richer,  in 
consequence  of  money  being  of  so  much  less  real  value. 

In  regard  to  the  mania  for  gold  hunting  which  at  present  exists,  it  is  not 
my  purpose  to  say  much,  when  almost  every  one  is  rushing  to  the  banks  of 
Feather  or  Yuba  rivers,  many  with  the  frost  of  years,  to  make  their  pile  be- 
fore death — deserting  their  families  and  homes  for  the  chance  of  heaping  up 
dross  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific ;  living  in  huts  in  the  mountain  gorges,  or 
on  the  bank  of  the  Sacramento  and  its  tributaries,  they  often  lament  under 
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the  sad  realities  of  a  broken  spirit,  disappoiDtment,  sickDesa,  exposure,  desti- 
tution, Degiect,  and  an  unmarlied  grave.  Such  is  the  sad  £Ue  of  thousands ; 
and  such  is  the  unsatiated  thirst  for  gold,  that  thousands  stand  ready,  and 
are  coastantly  taking  their  p1ac<s.  Yet  out  of  tliis  impelled  exertion  of 
thousands  of  our  countrymen,  CaHfornia  will  have  increased  the  wealth  of 
the  country ;  extended  civilization,  Commerce,  and  the  arts,  and  improved 
the  condition  of  the  laboring  classes.  And  such  is  the  fact  in  regard  to 
Australia.  It  will  open  the  way  for  the  improvement  of  thousands  of  the 
poor  of  England  and  Ireland,  and  extend  Commerce  to  more  remote  por- 
tions of  the  earth. 

■  The  facts  here  stated  in  regard  to  the  effects  of  the  increased  and  dimin- 
ished supplies  of  gold  and  silver,  for  a  period  of  over  4,000  years,  show 
that  the  certain  changes  between  the  value  of  gold  and  silver,  are  as  r^^Ur 
and  certain  as  the  laws  of  motion  and  the  edicts  of  kings ;  and  the  re- 
straints of  legislation  have  been  of  no  avail. 

One  of  the  effects  of  the  large  influx  of  gold  will  be  (as  is  commonly 
said),  to  raise  the  price  of  silver  to  a  still  higher  point. 

I,  however,  will  not  use  the  words  in  a  directly  opposite  sense  to  which 

they  apply.  ,    ^     r^    ,^ 

The  fact  that  silver  has  risen  in  value  is  not  true.  And  why  ahould  we 
not  say  gold  has  depreciated.  From  the  settlement  of  our  country,  up  to 
183.0,  silver  composed  over  three-fourths  of  our  whole  quantity  of  coin. 
The  mint  being  established  in  1792,  the  eagle,  by  an  act  of  Congresa,  was 
to  contain  247^  grains  of  pure  gold,  and  270  grains  cf  standard  gold.  The 
doll^  contains  412^  grains  of  silver  ;  both  coins  by  law  being  legal  ten- 
ders ;  as  it  most  always  happens,  by  a  double  standard,  one  or  the  other  of 
the  standards  is  likely  to  be  over  estimated  as  compared  with  the  current 
market  value  in 'Commerce.  In  this  case  the  gold  was  undervalued,  and 
never  circulated  currently  with  silver,  till  the  act  of  1834,  by  which  Coo- 
grress  altered  the  eagle  in  value,  by  rating  28 -f/^  grains  of  gold  at  the  value 
of  a  dollar,  instead  of  24}  grains,  as  fixed  by  the  act  of  1702  :  thus  com- 
mitting a  more  fatal  error  than  at  first,  in  an  opposite  extreme ;  debasing  the 
gold  below  any  other  country, — being  equal  to  a  change  of  over  6  per  cent 
m  the  mint  value  of  the  coin.  The  consequence  was  an  immediate  change 
of  tactics  by  our  foreign  creditors.  All  foreisfn  payments  were  made  in  sil- 
Ter,  or  foreign  gold.  And  from  that  day  there  has  been  a  constant  drainage 
of  silver  from  the  United  States  which  will  never  cease  so  long  as  it  is  to  be 
obtained  in  any  quantity.  That  this  difference  of  relative  values  might  have 
been  adjusted,  at  an  early  day,  to  a  more  exact  relation,  none  will  deny. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  I  have  said  before,  no  law  can  fix  by  legal  enact- 
ments the  exact  relative  values  of  silver  to  gold,  which  will  bold  for  any 
length  of  time.  It  is  just  as  reasonable,  and  just  as  proper  to  fix  the  price 
of  wheat  and  other  commodities  by  law,  as  to  fix  by  statute  an  unchangea- 
ble price  for  an  ounce  of  pure  gold  ;  for  no  mnn  will  take  any  quantity  of  a 
depreciated  coin  when  he  can  obtain  one  of  more  value,  both  by  law  bearing 
the  same  standard  of  measure. 

The  disgrace  which  our  government  is  bringing  upon  itself  by  de- 
basing the  standard  value  of  silver,  after  having  debased  the  standard  of  gold 
below  that  of  any  other  nation,  deserves  the  severest  censure  of  every  mer^ 
chant  in  the  world.  That  the  United  States  of  America,  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  with  all  the  light  of  civilization,  and  advance  in  science,  should 
adopt  the  dogma^  of  half  civilized  kings  of  the  middle  ages,  in  debating 
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the  carrmey  of  irold  and  silver,  seeroti  to  me  a  most  unwarrantable  proce- 
dure. The  meet  scientific  men  in  Europe  have  examined  this  question,  and 
declare,  what  is  self-evident  to  merchants,  that  there  has  been  no  rise  in  sil- 
ver for  a  long  period ;  and  this  paper  proves  that  the  production  has  been 
very  uniform  and  even  for  a  period  of  sixty  years ;  slightly  increasing,  but 
amall  in  the  aggregate. 

The  eflfect  of  the  act  of  Congress,  debasing  the  larger  silver  coin,  will 
only  widen  the  breach,  and  drive  out  of  circulation  every  dollar  of  standard 
ulver  in  the  country.  And  I  will  venture  to  say  that  every  coin  of  full 
weight  of  pure  silver,  will  gradually,  but  surely,  disperse.  If  Congress  only 
had  the  courage  and  honesty  to  repeal  the  act  of  1834,  and  adopt  the  ^old 
standard  of  1792,  they  would  do  the  country  an  immortal  honor,  and  repay, 
in  some  measure,  the  error  made  at  that  time.  Justice  says — ^*  Keep  your 
contracts  inviolate,  give  no  more  depreciated  metal  for  the  same  nominal 
faum.'* 

That  gold  has  depreciated  in  value,  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  doubt.  The 
movement  of  silver  in  England  for  the  last  two  years  demonstrates  the  im- 
perceptible fall  in  the  value  of  gold.  The  Bank  of  England  had,  in  1847, 
a  reserve  of  silver  in  its  vaults  to  the  amount  of  £1,013,035,  or  in  our  cur- 
rency, $4,910,668.  Her  stock  of  silver  has 'been  gradually  reduced,  so  that 
on  the  4th  of  September  last,  she  had  only  £19,154  sterling  of  silver  on 
band.  And  what  is  the  reason  of  this  drain  of  silver?  The  depreciation  of 
g^ld.  The  bank  being  compelled  by  law  to  pay  out  gold  at  £3  17«.  \0\d. 
per  ounce  ;  and  obliged  to  buy  at  £3  1  Is.  9a,  per  ounce.  England  having 
over  valued  silver,  restricted  the  am  >unt  to  be  paid  as  a  legal  tender,  at  40 
shillings.  Such  has  been  the  fixed  price  of  gold  by  statute  for  many  years ; 
pM  only  being  a  lawful  tender.  The  present  aspect  of  the  world  in  rela- 
tion to  the  supply  of  gold  is,  that  its  continued  increase  will  further  disturb 
the  relations  which  silver  and  gold  bear  to  each  other.  If  such  be  the  fact, 
England  will  be  compelled  to  repeal  the  law  fixing  the  standard  price  of  gold 
at  £8  lis.  I0\d.j  and  compelling  her  to  purchase  gold  at  £3  lis.  dd,  per 
ounce ;  or  one  thing  is  certain,  her  coffers  of  silver  will  never  be  replenished, 
unlets  gold  shall  rise  in  value  by  diminished  supply.  Therefore,  supposing 
the  present  supply  of  gold  to  continue,  the  present  fixed  price  for  the  Bank 
standard  of  gold  will  compel  her  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  to  buy  more 
gold  than  she  can  conveniently  manage,  and  which  may  seriously  afifi'Ct  her 
movement  and  safety,  unlets  the  standard  law  is  repealed  or  modified. 

In  regard  to  its  eflfects  in  the  United  States,  the  consequences  will  be  a 
grradual  rise  in  prices,  and  expansion  of  trade. 

The  immediate  efifects  of  so  large  an  influx  of  gold  as  is  now  pouring  in 
from  Australia  and  California,  will  be  more  sensibly  felt  in  the  United  States 
and  England,  at  first,  than  in  any  other  parts  of  the  world,  in  consequence 
of  the  large  amount  of  paper  currency  issued  in  the  two  countries,  more 
particularly  in  the  former.  Where  we  have  had  for  a  j ear  875  manufacto 
riea  of  paper  currency,  who  supply  170,000,000  of  bills,  of  a  representative 
▼alue.  This  issue  may  cause  a  reserve  of  40,000,000  of  coin,  and  deduct- 
ing that  from  170,000,000,  we  have  130,000,000  of  paper  currency, — ^the 
hand  mnid  of  gold  and  silver,  to  stimulate  and  inflate  the  currency  !  The 
effect  of  excessive  issues  of  paper,  with  the  rapid  influx  of  gold,  will  c-iuse 
an  effective  rise  in  property  ;  though  it  may  be  slow  in  expanding,  it  is  sure ; 
and  the  direct  effect  upon  property  will  be  the  depreciation  of  all  kinds  of 
personal  property,  like  mortgages,  bonds,  annuitiea,  dbc,  payable  at  a  future 
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day ;  and  a  gradual  rise  in  real  property.  The  effect  may  be  tbi»« — ^if  yoi 
have  a  bond  payable  20  years  hence,  you  are,  (unless  a  atipnlation  to  tha 
contrary  is  made,)  bound  to  take  at  its  maturity,  the  standard  currency.  If, 
therefore,  when  the  payment  matures,  gold  has  fallen  10,  15  or  20  percent, 
you  have  no  remedy  but  to  pocket  your  loss.  You  will  probably  6iid  yoa^ 
self  in  the  position  of  Bishop  Latimer,  who  had  his  salary  raised,  and,  in 
course  of  time,  found  he  was  no  better  off.  His  loaf  for  which  he  paid  fbor 
pennies,  was  no  larger  than  that  he  formerly  paid  two  for,  and  it  took  don- 
ble  the  money  to  pay  rents.  He  consequently  delivered  several  sermons, 
portraying  the  evil  times  in  which  he  had  fallen.  He  complained  that  renti 
had  risen  400  per  cent  in  the  course  of  fifty  years  ;  and  that  com  and  bread 
were  enormously  dear.  He  charged  the  nse  to  certain  evil  disposed  person 
in  the  kingdom,  of  combining  together  to  forestall  prices. 

The  learned  Bishop  never  apprehended  that  hi3  king,  for  a  long  period  of 
years,  had  caused  laws  to  be  made,  debasing  gold  and  silver  coins,  whieb 
was  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  great  rise  of  rents,  and  other  com- 
modities ;  it  requiring  twice  as  much  coin  at  that  day  to  purchase  any  given 
quantity,  as  it  did  fifty  years  previous. 

There  are  some  financial  writers  of  the  present  day,  who  are  in  the  same 
position  AS  the  old  Bishop ;  who  may,  like  ''  Irving^ s  DutchmanJ^  wake  ap 
after  twenty  years  of  sound  sleep,  and  borrow  his  neighbor's  spectadas  iif 
the  purpose  of  taking  an  observation.*  c.  a. 


^^^*^^l^^f^^^0^J^0^l^^^f^*^^»*  «*«^k^W^P^^%^M^^ 


Art.  IT.--A(lUEDnCTS  AND  CITT  SKWEBAGE. 

FauMAN  HuKT,  Editor  o/ths  MerthanU*  Magazine, 

Dear  Sir: — Although  the  following  paper  was  prepared  with  ftpacial 
reference  to  a  system  of  sewerage  contemplated  by  Uie  municipal  authofi- 
ties,  and  laid  before  them  on  the  7th  of  June,  1853,  it  is,  on  account  of  tho 
universal  application  of  sewers  to  great  cities,  particularly  appropriate  for  ia- 
sertion  in  a  journal  like  the  Merchants^  Magazine^  which  has  ever  been  de- 
voted to  all  topics  pertaining  directly  or  remotely  to  whatever  oontribatea  ta 
the  advancement  of  trade,  industry,  and  the  very  existence  of  the  marts  cf 
Commerce. 

I  will  merely  add,  that  in  this  communication  I  have  endeavored  to  dii* 
cuss  the  whole  science  of  hydraulics  upon  which  sewerage  la  founded,  and 
with  what  success  I  leave  to  the  judgment  of  the  intelligent  readers  <rf  the 
Merchants'  Magugine, 

Yours,  Ac 

Jbesit  CiTT,  J«l7  ss.  a  F.  DUSAirr. 

To  TBB  Hon.  trb  Matok  axd  Comiion  Council  or  Jkbskt  CTrT>— 

A  citiien  of  Jersey  City,  feeling  a  deep  interest  in  its  proaperity,  and 
largely  interested  in  the  municipal  taxes  and  assessments,  begs  to  offisr  a  few 
objections  to  the  "^  Water  Commissioners^  report  upon  a  plan  of  city 
•ge.'' 


*  Id  Um  pc«|MraU<m  of  Uia  preceiilAii  article,  Um  aoUior  hat  enoMiltfid  as  aalboriOak  DliidWh 
■>aotM»  hmm,  H^iifcold^ll^11n,  Jupfc,  qmn>,  Uoi%  MmMril^  mi  fthm  iiliiiililie. 
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The  plan  embraces  a  canal  100  feet  wide,  2|  miles  loDg,  and  6  feet  deep, 
on  the  north,  west,  and  south  boundaries  of  the  city.  The  proposiUons 
submitted  by  the  Commissioners  in  favor  of  adopting  the  canal  plan,  appear 
to  be  the  following : — 

*^  1st  Its  economy. 

2d.  Its  adaptation  to  the  locality  of  Jersey  City. 

dd.  Its  decided  superiority  to  any  other  system  of  drainage. 

4th.  The  low  land  in  the  back  part  of  the  city  will  be  increased  in  value, 
and  made  as  accessible  for  boats  as  that  bordering  on  the  Hudson. 

5th.  It  dispenses  with  vaults  and  cesspools  and  provides  for  the  conneo- 
tion  of  privies. 

6th.  The  cleansing  is  effected  at  a  trifling  expense. 

7th.  It  is  without  any  complicated  mechanical  contrivances. 

8th.  It  will  need  but  few  repairs. 

9th.  It  will  in  a  few  years  increase  the  value  of  land  in  the  western  part 
of  the  city,  by  a  sum  fiur  beyond  the  cost  of  its  construction. 

10th.  Its  other  collateral  advantages.'' 

Of  the  ten  forgoing  propositions  not  one  has  been  sustained,  and  I  beg 
your  indulgence  to  show  that  not  one  can  be  established.  They  are  all  M- 
ladous,  and,  excepting  the  fourth  proposition,  not  one  has  a  seeming  foun- 
dation in  established  facts. 

FirtU  Its  economy,  if  it  has  any,  must  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  if  the 
hd  exists,  that  the  ^  flushing  water  "  necessary  to  cleanse  the  sewers,  will 
be  had  at  less  cost  from  the  canal  than  from  some  other  source.  The  com- 
missioners have  not  stated  the  quantity  of  water  required  for  flushing :  in- 
deed, they  seem  to  express  %  doubt  whether  any  water  is  required  for  that 
purpose  when  they  say,  *^  Perhaps  the  introduction  of  a  small  stream  of 
water,  constantly  running,  may  be  sufficient  in  itself  to  keep  them  clear  of 
deposit''  But,  from  their  statements,  we  may  compute  the  largest  quantity 
that  can  be  supplied  by  the  canal  to  any  sewer  in  any  given  time.  The 
sewer  at  western  boundary  is  2  feet  diameter  in  the  clear ;  the  bottom  to  be 
1^  feet  below  meadow  or  high  water.  .  The  inclination  or  ^1  in  surfiuse  of 
canal  at  sewer,  due  to  velocity  on  entering  sewer,  is  not  given ;  but  we  may 
assume  it  at  6  inches ;  this  would  allow  the  water  to  stand  1  foot  deep,  or  to 
the  center  of  the  sewer.  The  velocity  in  sewer  we  may  compute  from  the 
statements ;  sewer  at  Hud.M>n  street,  6,000  feet  distant  from  canal,  to  be  1 
foot  below  low  water  of  the  medium  5  foot  tide.  As  sewers  below  low 
water  are  not  known  to  be  used  or  useful  in  any  enlightened  country,  it 
ma?  be  presumed  that  the  commissioners,  on  second  thought,  will  place  it 
at  low  water:  this  will  give  an  inclination  of  3^  feet  in  6,000,  or  1  in  1,714, 
or  .00058  per  foot    Then,  by  Dubuat's  laws,  represented  in  the  formuU 

V«  .  ' 

I«"r7-rr  where  I  is  the  surface  inclination,  V  the  velodty  per  second^  C  a 

oonstant  coefficient  of  10,000,  and  R  the  mean  radius,  all  in  unity,  we  have 
V  "^  ( ^C  H  I)  >-"  1.7  and  the  2  feet  sewer  at  canal  filled  to  center,  or  a  sec- 
tional area  of  ( j-— )  — 1.57  and  hence  requiring  V  time  1.57  «-■ 

9,608  cubic  feet  per  hour,  which  is  ample  time,  and  all  the  time  that  can 
be  daily  economically  employed  in  flushing  sewers  that  terminate  at  or  be- 
low low  water  mark.  In  a  former  statement,  it  appears  that  the  city  will 
luTe  many  times  9,608  cubic  feet  of  water  daily,  more  than  is  required  for 
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many  years  to  come ;  and  this  abundant  and  Btiperabundant  fresh  water  bai 
already  been  paid  for,  or  contracted  to  be  paid  for,  so  tbat  it  will  cost 
nothing,  or  at  least  the  turning  a  stop  cock  to  allow  9,608  cubic  feet  of  it  to 
run  in  one  sewer  each  day,  if  attended  with  75  cents  cost,  cannot  equal 
$73,414,  the  estimated  cost  of  the  canal ;  and,  therefore,  the  canal  plan  has 
not  "economy  in  favor  of  its  adoptiort." 

Second,  The  only  adaptation  of  the  canal  to  the  sewers,  is  that  it  can 
furnish,  at  high  water  or  low  water^  9,608  cubic  feet  of  flushing  \»ater,  for 
one  hour  per  day,  to  each  sewer  laid  on  a  grade  which  the  comroissionen 
deem  best  adapted  to  the  locality  of  Jersey  City.  Now,  the  sewers  which 
the  commissioners  submit  as  the  best,  may  require  for  flushing  and  scouring, 
that  the  water  shall  move  with  a  velocity  greater  than  1 .7  feet  per  second. 
But  by  the  physical  law  that  governs  its  flow,  and  by  the  elements  given, 
the  canal  cannot  supply  water  to  move  faster  than  1.7  in  the  sewers,  while 
the  water  which  the  city  is  bringing  from  another  county  can,  on  account 
of  its  elevated  surface,  furnish  a  current  much  greater  than  1.7  feet  per 
second  in  the  sewers.  And  therefore,  the  canal  plan  is  not  **  adapted  to  the 
locality  of  Jersey  City,^*  because  the  surface  of  canal  is  not  adapted  to  the 
grade  of  sewers  which  the  commissioners  ofler  as  the  best  for  th  j  locality. 

Third.  The  decided  superiority  in  one  plan  over  another  should  be  mani- 
fested by  some  token  of  cheapness,  beauty,  durability,  or  other  commenda- 
ble quality.  So  far  as  the  canal  is  concerned  in  the  drainage  of  Jersej 
City,  it  certainly  will  cost  all  that  it  has  been  estimated  at,  without  furnish- 
ing water  at  a  greater  velocity  or  of  a  better  quality  than  from  a  cheaper 
source.  It  will  hardly  be  deemed  an  ornament  even  by  the  commissioners. 
The  estimates  provide  for  plank  and  other  timber,  though  nothing  is  said 
about  6fly,  more  or  less,  street  drawbridges,  which  would  probably  decay 
as  soon  as  the  stone  reservoir  on  Bergen  hill.  The  commissioners  have  n<it 
named  any  other  decided  merit  in  the  canal,  and  as  no  other  decided  merit 
appears  in  the  report  or  map,  it  is  safe  to  conclude  that  the  canal  system  h« 
no  •*  decided  superiority  over  any  other  system  of  drainage." 

Fourth,  It  is  said  '*  the  low  land  in  the  back  part  of  the  city  will  be  in- 
creased in  value."  That  is  plausible  to  some,  and  may  be  true.  But  thai 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  system  of  sewerage.  If  the  owners  of  low  Itnd 
in  the  back  part  of  the  city  desire  to  build  a  canal  to  increase  the  value  of 
their  land,  the  legislature  may  grant  them  permission  to  do  so,  und^  propv 
restrictions,  but  it  is  not  probable  that  they  would  be  permitted  to  le\*7  a 
tax  on  the  high  land  at  the  front  part  of  the  city  to  pay  the  interest  or 
principal  of  its  cost  in  construction.  If  all  the  owners  of  land  throoffli 
which  such  a  canal  might  pass  should  join  in  the  speculation,  there  would 
certainly  remain  adverse  interests  and  richts  that  would  require  some  atten- 
tion. The  owners  of  property  on  the  eastern  slope  of  Bergen  hill  might 
legally  claim  the  right  to  use  the  canal  as  a  common  sewer,  to  receive  Um 
wash  from  their  privies,  cesspools,  and  other  sewerage  matter.  The  citiaent 
of  Jersey  City  might  reasonably  object  to  such  an  open  receptacle  of  61th 
surrounding  them  on  the  land  side  with  mephitic  odors.  The  traveling 
public  and  the  grand  jury  of  the  county  might  need  to  be  consulted  on  tht 
form,  dimensions,  and  structure  of  the  numerous  street  bridges  to  be  erected 
and  maintained.  When  all  these  conflicting  interests  have  been  reconciled, 
it  will  remain  an  open  question  whether  the  value  of  the  low  lands  in  the 
back  part  of  the  city  will  be  increased  by  the  operation.  And,  on  a  canal 
with  twenty  or  more  drawbridges,  and  a  five  foot  tide  at  high  water  onlji 
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the  low  lands  in  the  back  part  of  the  city  will  not  *^  be  made  as  accessible 
for  boats  as  that  bordering  on  the  Iludson/*  where  more  than  five  feet  can 
be  had,  and  accessible  at  all  hours.  There  are,  probably,  not  two  men  in 
the  city  who  would  deem  their  iHnds  increased  in  value  by  a  canal :  and  if 
an  attempt  is  made  to  carry  out  the  projected  scheme  of  the  commissioners, 
they  will  probably  find  themselves  legally  bound  in  damages  for  the  land 
occupied  by  the  canal,  at  the  rate  of  250  dollars  the  lot  of  25  by  100  feei, 
or,  including  streets  for  the  whole  route  of  2|  miles,  at  the  rate  of  200  dol- 
lars per  lot,  amounting  to  105,600  dollars,  to  be  added  to  their  imperfect 
estimate  of  73,414,  making  the  sum  of  179,014  dollars,  besides  some  fifty 
drawbridges  that  have  been  stransrely  omitted  in  the  estimated  cost  of  a 
canal  that  is  supposed  will  increase  the  value  of  low  land  in  the  back  part 
of  the  city. 

Fifth,  Any  system  of  sewerage  may  *^  dispense  with  vaults  and  cess- 
pools.'^ It  is  only  necessary  for  those  who  frame  the  system  to  say  they  are 
dispensed  with,  and  it  is  done.  The  framers  may  also  provide  for  the  con- 
nection of  privies,  and  it  is  at  once  provided  for.  But  in  those  cases  the 
whole  is  done  by  the  framers  of  the  system,  and  whether  well  or  badly  done 
Plight  be  a  subject  for  discu-^ion  when  we  see  what  has  been  done,  and 
what  fisu;ilities  were  at  hand  for  doing  the  work.  But  when  the  commis- 
uoners  say,  ^  it,  [meaning,  as  understood,  t/,  the  canal,]  dispenses  with 
vmults  and  cesFpools,  and  provides  for  the  connection  of  privies,"  they  are 
giving  a  character  and  credit  to  the  canal  that  is  not  due  to  it,  and  which  is 
not  shown  to  be  due  to  it  by  any  fact  or  any  element  in  their  report  If 
inclination,  or  water,  or  velocity  in  sewers,  are  the  essential  elements  for  per- 
forming those  parts  of  the  system,  then  the  Passaic  water,  abundant  and 
most  elevated,  was  more  effi(  acious  than  the  canal.  And  hence,  ^^  t/,**  the 
canal,  does  not  *'  dispense  with  vaults  and  cesspools,"  and  *^  it "  does  not 
**  provide  for  the  connection  of  privie»." 

Sixth,  **  The  cleansing  is  [not]  effected  at  a  trifling  expense,"  when  the 
canal,  constructed  for  the  sole  purpose  of  cleansing  the  sewers,  is  shown,  by 
corrected  estimates,  to  cost  179,014  dollars,  with  a  probable  addition  of 
{;0,000  dollars  for  drawbridges,  and  an  annual  outlay  of  at  least  6,000  dol- 
lars for  repairs  and  attendance.  The  annual  repaira  will  represent  a  capital 
of  100,000  dollars,  making  a  grand  total  of  329,014  dollars,  or  the  interest 
of  that  sum,  as  the  annual  cost  of  cleanbing  the  sewers.  It  is  certainly  not 
a  ^  trifling  "  sum  to  pay  for  cleansing  sewers.  Especially,  when  we  have 
the  means  at  hand  for  cleansing  them  without  cost,  or  without  any  addi- 
tional cost  to  that  which  is  already  incurred  for  the  introduction  of  the  Pas- 
■aic  water. 

Seventh,  There  is  a  certain  degree  of  complication  about  canals  in  gene- 
ral, and  the  one  proposed  by  the  commissioners  is  not  an  exception  to  the 
general  rule.  Its  construction  is  compounded  of  digging,  piling,  bracing, 
planking,  arching,  or  tunneling  under  one  or  more  railroads;  drawbtidges 
for  all  low  streets,  4hf)  arches  for  all  roads  and  streets  at  the  foot  of  Bergen 
hill ;  and  two  tide-gates,  which,  on  account  of  the  precarious  soil  in  their 
localities,  will  require  the  best  mechanical  and  engineering  skill  in  all  the 
board  of  commissioners  to  make  them  efliicient  and  durable.  -  And,  how- 
ever introduced  into  the  head  of  sewers,  the  water  will  require  stop  cocks, 
cranks,  or  sliding  gates,  so  that  **  it  is  [not]  without  any  complicated  me- 
chanical contrivances." 

Mffhlh.  Those  portions  of  piles  anc^pine  planking  that  are  above  water^ 
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together  with  the  timber  in  bridges  and  tide-gates,  will  decay,  and  need  ea* 
tire  renewal  in  periods  of  less  than  ten  years.  The  6  feet  4  inches  of  solid 
earth  tq  raise  the  meadow  up  to  the  grade  which  the  commissioneis  lay 
down  in  their  system  of  sewerage,  will,  judging  from  the  railroad  filling,  lo 
press  downward,  lateral,  and  upward,  at  and  in  the  canal,  as  to  fill  it  entire 
with  mud  in  periods  of  less  than  five  years.  So  that,  in  penods  averaging 
seven  and  a  half  years,  at  least  two  thirds  of  estimated  cost  of  canal,  asids 
from  the  fee  to  lands,  must  be  paid  for  over  again.  And  therefore,  if  the 
commissioners  mean  the  word  '\few  "  to  apply  to  the  unit  of  our  money,  or 
to  hundreds,  or  thousands  of  dollars,  then  their  statement  that  "it  will  need 
but  few  repairs,"  is  not  sustained  by  any  elements  or  any  facts  in  or  out  of 
their  re(K)rt  on  a  system  of  sewerage. 

Ninth,  With  and  without  canals,  real  estate,  including  the  low  lands  in 
the  back  part  and  in  the  front  part  of  American  cities,  has,  within  a  few 
years,  generally  increased  very  much  in  value.     The  cause,  or  combined 
series  of  causes,  that  raised  the  land  to  its  present  increased  value,  are,  at 
the  present  time,  supposed  to  be  well  understood  by  many  men.    A  few 
claim  to  have  foreseen,  and  years  ago  predicted,  the  result.     The  elementi 
for  almost  prophetic  vision,  no  doubt  existed  before  the  present  century^  bs> 
gan ;  and  it  is  barely  possible  that  some  comprehensive  minds,  well  trained 
and  well  balanced,  did  long  ago  see  the  elements  in  such  clear  and  distiiMi 
outline,  as  to  predict  the  precise  present  value  of  each  city  and  of  each  ptf- 
ticular  district  and  building  lot    The  subject  is  certainly  prolific  of  thought 
and  of  words.     It  is  not  without  interest,  and  may  at  proper  tinaes,  on  soitr 
able  occasions,  be  discussed  with  some  profit    Experience  shows  that  sons 
canals  have  increased  the»value  of  property,  while  others  have  lessened  it 
The  Erie  and  the  Morris  are  vivid  illustrations  of  their  particular  adaptatioM 
and  influences.    The  canal  in  Newark  is  generally  deemed  a  nnisanes; 
property  on  its  border  can  be  now  rented  or  purchased  at  less  price  than 
that  which  is  more  distant     Bergen  street  has  all  the  advantag^es  of  the 
southern  bay.    Property  in  that  locality  should  be  the  most  valuable  and 
most  desirable  for  residences.    But  the  Morris  canal  passes  through  it,  and 
the  lots  are  now  held  at  less  price  than  those  in  any  other  upland  part  of 
the  old  city  limits.     Experience  shows  that  if  the  canal  was  filled  up  to-day, 
the  property  on  its  border  would  rise  25  per  cent  in  value  to-morrow.    If 
the  commissioners  will  admit  of  a  substance  in  place  of  a  name,  then  we 
have  Uie  required  elements  for  predicting  the  probable  and  comparative 
value  of  land  on  the  border  of  the  canal  in  the  western  part  of  the  dtj  for 
*^  a  few  years  "  and  for  the  next  half  century.     The  present  Mill  creek  oedl^ 
pies  the  site  of  the  contemplated  canal :  it  is  open  to  navigation  nearly  ths 
entire  length,  except  where  the  railroad  crossing  has  pressed  it  out  of  exist- 
ence.    It  has  all  the  characteristics  of  a  canal  except  in  name.     Let  oi  call 
it  a  canal  ?    It  has  been  a  canal  of  as  great  capacity  as  the  Morris  canal  fer 
more  tlian  fifty  years.    It  runs  through  the  low  land  in  the  western  pari  of 
city.     Its  navigation  has  never  been  disputed ;  and  yet  property  on  its  bor 
der  is  now  offered  at  the  lowest,  much  the  lowest  prices,  of  any  in  the  citj. 
For  the  past  few  years,  and  for  the  past  fifty  years,  property  haa  risen  km 
on  the  border  of  Mill  creek  than  it  has  in  ever}'  other  part  of  the  city  moie 
distant  from  it     And  therefore,  every  available  element  shows  that  ths 
caxuil  **  will  [not]  in  a  few  years  increase  the  value  of  land  in  the  westeii 
part  of  the  city  by  a  sum  far  beyond  the  cost  of  its  construction." 
"^     TtntJL  ^  Its  other  collateral  advantages  "have  not  been  made  ajqparenthj 
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anj  showing  of  the  commissioDere ;  their  entire  report  has  been  read  care- 
fully, and  in  vain,  to  6nd  the  least  hint  or  allusion  to  what  is  meant  by 
"  other  collateral  advantages."  The  idea  has  suggested  itself  that  perhaps 
the  prospective  revenues  in  the  form  of  canal  tolls,  were  intended  to  be 
covered  by  ^  other  collaterals."  This  hypothesis  is  strengthened  by  the  fact 
that  a  subsequent  statement  from  the  commissioners  to  your  honorable  body 
suggests  the  appointment  of  toll- gatherers,  and  provides  ways  and  meant 
for  the  surplus  or  deficient  receipts.  Assuming  tolls  to  be  the  meaning  of 
^  other  collaterals,"  then  we  have  the  required  elements  at  hand  to  compute 
the  exact  amount  of  revenue  to  deduct  from  the  interest  of  $329,014,  the 
approximate  cost  of  its  construction.  For  a  canal  of  2^  miles  in  length, 
and  tide  gates  a  mile  apart,  it  would  not  be  prudent  to  appoint  less  than  two 
toll  gatherers,  at  a  salary  of  five  hundred  dollars  each.  Less  than  two  might 
be  a  serious  hindrance  to  navigation  in  case  a  vessel  arrived  at  the  Commu- 
nipaw  gate  while  the  toll  gatherer,  if  but  one,  happened  to  be  at  the  Hobo- 
ken  cove  gate.  Before  he  could  receive  official  notice  that  a  boat  was  wait- 
ing his  kind  ofBces  at  the  southern  gate,  the  high  tide  that  never  waits, 
would  have  passed  away,  and  the  boat,  if  it  had  round  bottom,  would  have 
careened  over  to  dump  the  deck  load  into  the  mud.  It  is  not  certain,  how- 
ever, that  the  city  or  the  commissioners  would  be  liable  in  damages  for  the 
loss  of  the  deck  load ;  because  it  is  not  probable  that  a  boat  would  over  en- 
tor  the  canal.  The  creek  has  been  open  and  free  to  navigation  for  the  last 
fifty  years,  witliout  receiving  a  customer,  and  it  is  not  probable  that  the  cua- 
tom  would  increase  in  the  next  fitly  years,  even  if  the  name  is  changed  from 
**  Mill  Creek"  to  ^  Canal."  There  has  been  a  large  oakum  factory  on  the 
creek  for  several  years.  The  owners,  Davy  h  Mills,  have  all  the  depth  of 
water  that  the  canal  plan  can  give,  and  yet  tliey  prefer  to  use  carts  instead 
of  boats  to  transport  their  goods  to  New  York.  Such  would  probably  be 
the  practice  of  wery  manufacturer  who  chose  to  locate  in  the  western  part 
of  the  city.  And  hence,  there  would  be  no  boats  to  enter,  and  no  tolls  to 
receive.  And  hence,  it  has  no  *^  other  collateral  advantages."  But  the  sal- 
aries of  the  toll  gatherers  must  be  paid  in  cash  or  bonds,  making  |1,000  to 
add  to  the  former  estimate,  or  the  round  sum  of  1330,000  to  build  a  canal 
which  can  furnish  flushing  water  at  a  velocity  of  only  1  j"^  feet  per  second, 
when  2^  or  8  feet  per  second  is  declared  to  be  required  ;  and  when  more 
than  3  feet  per  second  could  be  had  by  paying  a  man  seventy-five  cents  for 
tumiog  a  stop-cock  one  hour  each  day. 

There  are  some  collateral  statements  in  the  commissioners*  report  that 
show  a  high  degree  of  hasty  and  careless  computation.  A  degree  of  care- 
lessness that  is  almost  unpardonable  when  it  relates  to  a  system  of  drainage 
invoiving  an  expenditure  of  half  a  million  of  dollars  for  sewers,  besides  a 
greater  amount  in  raising  the  streets  to  meet  a  convenient  grade.  There 
was  no  necessity  for  discussing  what  they  call  the  ^  first  plan,"  unless  they 
intended  to  recommend  it  for  adoption.  In  condemning  it,  there  was  no 
necessity  for  carelessly  misrepresenting  it.  It  does  not  require  '^  the  marsh 
west  of  Coles  street  to  be  raised  16  feet  ;^*  it  does  not  require  any  street  or 
part  of  street  '*  to  be  raised  16  feet."  It  does  not  require  **  the  drains  to  dis- 
charge 3  feet  under  high  water."  It  does  not  require  **  the  bottom  of  drain 
at  foot  of  Bergen  hill  to  be  9|  feet  above  the  marsh  level."  And  it  does 
moi  require  **  7  feet  for  hight  of  drain  and  the  requisite  covering  of  earth." 
If  the  canal  plan  can  discharge  1  foot  below  low  water,  surely  the  '^  first 
plan"  can,  with  perfect  safety,  discharge  at  low  water.    If  the  canal  plan 
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can  begin  with  a  2  feet  drain,  and  if  the  so  called  **  new  system^  shows 
^  much  smaller  pipe  drains  to  be  more  efficient  when  flushing  cannot  be  re- 
sorted to/'  then  certainly  a  1  foot  pipe  drain  will  apply  to  the  ^  fir^t  plan* 
the  first  thousand  feet,  where  the  drainn^e  comprises  a  very  few  acres.  ITwn 
2^  inches  per  100  feet,  is  12^  feet  for  6,000  feet,  or  7^  feet,  not  "9J  feet** 
above  a  5  foot  tide  or  meadow,  and  2  feet  more  will  cover  the  pipe  a  foot  at 
top,  makincr  9^  feet  instead  of  'M6  feet"  for  the  highest  grade  of  any  pdot 
west  of  Coles  streeL 

If  the  raising  of  streets  is  enough  to  render  the  adoption  of  the  first  plan 
'*  impracticable,"  then  the  same  argument  should  apply  to  the  canal  plan. 
Because  the  canal  plan  proposed  to  raise  the  streets  west  of  Coles  street  6 
feet  4  inches,  which  is  within  3  feet  2  inches  of  that  required  for  the  first 
plan.  Again,  on  what  authority  ?  on  what  facts  ?  on  what  elementa  do  the 
commissioners  recommend  the  streets  to  be  raised  ^  (5  feet  4  inches'*  for  a 
particular  canal  plan,  and  in  the  same  report,  declare  the  raising  of  streeti 
for  a  first  plan  to  be  "  impracticable  P  Your  honorable  body  hold  the  recorded 
fact  thnt  parts  of  Warren  and  Grand  streets  were  practically  raised  more 
than  1 2  feet.  Much  of  the  dirt  to  raise  those  streets  was  brought  from  he- 
yond  and  through  the  low  lands  in  the  back  part  of  the  city.  That  fact  is 
an  important  element  to  show  the  practicability  of  raising  any  street  '*  weit 
[or  ea*t]  of  Coles  street" 

Cullaternl  to  this  subject  are  the  commissioners'  statements  about  the 
merits  of  the  oh]  and  new  systems ;  and  the  previous  want  of  informatioa 
that  is  now  furnished  by  a  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Gotto,  and  others,  through  the 
London  Board  of  llealth  and  Metropolitan  Sanatary  Committee,  to  whose 
united  labors  the  world  is  indebted  for  *^  the  most  valuable  information  now 
to  be  obtained  upon  this  subject,  as  well  as  for  the  improved  system  of  small 
drains,  <i:c."  These  deliberate  and  profuse  statements,  unless  they  are  shown 
to  be  erroneous,  may  lead  into  great  errors  and  great  waste  of  money  in 
constructing  canals  and  sewers  and  aqueducts  in  violation  of  the  well  estab- 
lished and  well  known  principle  or  physical  law  that  governs  the  flow  of 
water. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  low  districts  in  and  about  London  are 
similarly  situated  to  Jersey  City.  If  the  low  land  in  and  about  both  Lon- 
don and  Jersey  City  were  level  with  high  water,  that  would  not  be  ^  simh 
larly  situated  "  with  regard  to  drainage  by  flushing  with  a  tide  canal  or  tide 
water.  Ikcause  in  flushing,  as  in  running  water,  inclination  of  sarfaoe  ia  an 
essential,  an  indispensable,  an  imperative  element  The  inclination,  in  such 
cases,  can  be  found  only  in  the  ditference  of  surface  level  between  high  and 
low  water  marks.  And,  as  London  gives  19  feet,  while  Jersey  City  gives  6 
feet,  they  are  therefore  not  ^*  similar,"  because  one  is  nearly  four  times  greater 
than  the  other. 

It  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  "  the  best  evidence  given  before  the  jmrlia- 
menUry  committees,  and  referring  to  our  own  experience  in  this  country,  that 
the  minimum  descent  necessary  to  bo  given  to  drains  to  prevent  an  accumu- 
lation of  deposit,  where  an  additional  quantity  of  water  cannot  be  had,  is 
found  to  be  5  inches  in  100  feet"  The  words  ^*  additional  quantity"  are  not 
well  understood  ;  but  suppose  the  meaning  is,  additional  quantity  of  water 
to  thai  furnished  by  the  rains  or  soil  of  a  particular  district ;  then  the  whole 
statement  falls  by  its  own  gravity.  For,  in  the  same  report,  we  are  told  that 
Mr.  Phillips  and  Mr.  Gutto,  who  appear  to  be  very  respectable  witnesaett 
aay  or  testify  that  *'in  main  sewers,  with  good  depth  of  water,  [no  matter 
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wbere  they  get  it,]  1  io  1,000  is  allowed."  Now,  if  "good  depth  of  water" 
is  the  great  requisite,  and  if  Jersey  City  has  no  springs  or  soil,  or  rains,  or 
water  works,  to  furnish  it,  what  can  prevent  a  main  sewer  from  Mill  Greek  to 
the  Hudson,  starting  3  feet  below  low  water,  and  rising  1  in  1,000,  or  6  feet 
in  6,000  feet  to  Mill  Creek,  where  it  will  stand  3  feet  above  low  water,  and  be 
Bare  to  have  a  very  "  good  depth  of  water"  for  20  out  of  every  24  hours 
duriDg  each  day.  That  will  satisfy  all  the  requisites  of  the  London  committee. 
And  besides,  it  appears  that  the  experience  of  commissioners  in  this  country, 
enables  them  to  say  that  a  main  sewer  discharging  1  foot  below  low  water, 
and  rising  to  1^  feet  l^low  a  6ve  foot  tide  at  a  canal  C,000  feet  distant,  or 
with  a  rise  of  1  in  1,333,  *^may,  perhaps,  be  kept  clear  of  deposit  by  a  imall 
stream  of  water  constantly  running."  Now  again,  if  there  should  happen 
to  be  no  rains,  and  no  canal,  but  a  half  dozen  or  more  houses  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  sewer,  and  using  enough  Passaic  water  to  keep  a  small  stream  of 
water  constantly  running,  then  without  ^*  an  additional  quantity  of  water," 
the  small  constant  stream  *'  will,  perhaps,  keep  it  free  from  deposit."  So 
that  the  statement  about  6  inches  in  100  feet  being  the  minimum  descent 
required  by  the  English  and  American  testimony  and  experience,  to  keep  a 
sewer  free  from  deposit,  was  a  mistake  of  the  commissioners,  and  is  virtually 
withdrawn  by  those  who  presented  it 

It  is,  probably,  true  that  *'  in  all  the  English  reports  upon  the  subject  of 
seweraji^e,  which  have  been  published  up  to  1850,  there  is  a  want  of  that 
definite  information  upon  which  a  correct  decision  could  be  formed  upon  the 
sie  of  the  sewer  and  the  requisite  inclination  necessary  for  draining  any 
given  locality."  But  it  is  not  true  that  *'  this  information  has  been  very  re- 
cently furnished  by  Mr.  Roe,  and  published  in  the  Report  of  the  Board  of 
Health  for  1852."  The  ^  definite  information"  from  Mr.  Roe,  appears  from 
the  commissioners*  report,  to  be  tables  giving  the  diameters,  level,  and  incli- 
nation of  sewers  and  arains  to  convey  away  rain  and  other  water,  from  acres 
of  land  and  numbers  of  houses ;  and,  they  are  said  to  be  results  of  observa- 
tions extending  over  a  period  of  20  years,  in  the  Holborn  and  Finsbury 
divisions. 

So  far,  the  information  is  ^  definite."  But  there  is  not  a  particle  of  infor- 
mation, ^  definite"  or  indefinite,  in  Uie  tables,  ^  upon  which  a  correct  decision 
could  be  formed  upon  the  size  of  the  sewer  abd  the  requisite  inclination 
(or  draining  any  given  locality."  It  contains  not  one  correct  requisite  element : 
not  one.  The  quantity  of  water  falling  on  a  particular  number  of  acres  and 
particular  soil  and  locality,  is  definite  information,  for  Fome  definite  purposes  ; 
but  the  quantity  of  water  that  reaches  one  point  of  the  sewer  in  any  given 
time,  is  the  essential  element  in  constructing  sewers.  This  is  not  furnished 
in  the  tables.  The  quantity  of  water,  with  inclirtation  of  surface^  and  time 
of  passing  a  point  or  section  of  any  sewer  whose  diameter  and  form,  or  area, 
is  given,  are  definite  and  essential  elements  ^^  upon  which  a  correct  decision 
could  be  formed."  But  there  is  none  of  this  in  the  tables,  and  there  is  no 
information  in  the  tables  from  which  these  essential  elements  can  be  de- 
duced. The  tables  not  only  lack  every  essential  element  to  aid  in  construct- 
ing sewers  or  aqueducts,  but  they  also  show  a  lamentable  carelessness  or 
deplorable  ignorance  of  the  most  common  rules  in  arithmetic :  they  have  no 
relation  to  science  and  are  not  consistent  with  themselves  or  their  parts. 
They  provide  for  draining  from  10,100  down  to  38.}  acres  of  land,  watered 
with  one  inch  of  rain  in  the  hour,  by  sewers  on  a  dead  levels  and  by  others 
inclined  from  1  to  480  to  various  inclinations,  and  with  varioos  diameters. 
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The  i  parts  of  an  acre  are  probably  inserted  to  show  that  with  a  little  fraotiona] 
arithmetic  and  20  years  of  devoted  labor,  water  may  be  made  to  run  with  i 
dead  level  surface,  provided  acres  and  fractions  of  acres  are  substituted  £>r 
feet  or  gallons  of  water.  To  show  the  superior  advantages  of  the  new  dead 
level  system  in  creating  velocity  &^  a  motor  to  scour  and  extinguish  steam, 
they  give  sewers  of  2,  4,  and  8  feet  diameter,  whose  areas  are  3.1,  12.5,  and 
60.2,  respectively,  or  whose  sectional  areas  are  as  1  to  4,  and  make  them  ^ 
diijicharge  SS.J,  277,  and  2,850  acres  of  water,  whose  cubical  contents  are  is 
1  to  7.1,  and  1  to  10.25,  respectively.  Additional  embellishments  wera 
deemed  essential  to  meet  favor  with  the  learned  of  two  hemispheres ;  more 
figures  and  more  arithmetic  must  adorn  the  columns :  acres  and  fractiooil 
parts  of  acres  must  r\m)  be  represented  by  equal  areas  "  in  squares  of  100 
leet^'  One  acre  was  found  by  other  similar  tables  to  contain  448  instead.of 
435  of  such  squares,  and  hence,  by  the  new  system  of  water  running  with  i 
dead  level  surface,  the  j^,  the  ^,  the  ^,  1.},  and  1.^  acres,  are  shown  to 
contain  112,  195,  224,  528,  and  814  respectively,  and  differing  predaelT 
8,  4,  7,  6,  and  29  respectively,  from  the  old  system  of  arithmetic  whieb 
your  honorable  body,  at  a  large  annual  cost,  are  endeavoring  to  promnlgsto 
through  the  public  schools  of  the  city. 

In  regard  to  the  new  system  or  plan  submitted  to  your  honorable  body, 
the  commissioners  say  *'  the  average  area  drained  by  each  of  the  main  sewen 
and  its  collateral  pipe  drains,  is  about  60  acres,  (see  Appendix  C :)  "  and 
they  add,  '^  The  capacities  of  these  sewers  are  in  accordance  with  the  reeeni 
tables  of  Mr.  Roe,  (see  Appendix  A.)'*    Now  both  of  these  statemenfei  may 
be  true,  but  your  honorable  body  will  fail  to  perceive  how  any  system,  sub- 
ject, or  thing,  can  be  in  accordance  with  any  other  system,  subject  or  tiaaf^ 
that  is  not  in  accordance  with  some  known  science,  and  is  not  in  accordant 
with  itself  or  its  parts.     If  your  honorable  body  should  proceed  one  step 
further,  with  much  less  than  critical  examination,  you  will  perceive  thai  tlM 
recent  tables  of  Mr.  Koe  provide  for  draining  67}  acres  with  a  sewer  oolj 
30  inches  or  2^  feet  in  diameter,  and  not  the  least  inclined,  but  on  a  *^kw€l^ 
while  the  commissioners  sutte  that  *'the  average  area  drained  by  each 
of  the  main  sewers  and  its  collateral  pipe  drains,  is  about  60  acres,"  with 
sewers  of  from  2  to  3  feet  in  diameter,  and  manifold  inclinations  from  1  ia 
1,714  to  1  in  54.    In  the  diameter  of  the  sewers  and  in  the  number  of  acres 
to  be  drained,  there  is  indeed  a  seeming  accordance,  but  in  the  level  and  the 
incliHations  there  is  evidently  a  (perfect  discord.     And  now,  if  your  honor 
able  body  should  strive  to  make  concord  by  joining  a  smooth,  placid  canal 
to  the  discordant  inclinations,  then  the  modest  facts  cannot  be  reconciled 
with  the  statement :  because  the  recent  tables  of  Mr.  Roe  provide  for  drain- 
ing 67}  acres,  without  a  canal  and  without  inclinations. 

The  commissioners  offer  some  remarkable  evidences  of  the  supposed  facts 
on  which  their  new  and  improved  system  of  drainage  is  founded.  We  are 
gravely  told,  **  it  was  found  by  the  trial  works  that  the  addition  of  eight 
junctions.  «>ach  of  3  inches  diameter,  to  a  main  line  of  only  4  inches  diame- 
ter, so  inci^asod  the  velocity  of  the  stream  that  there  was  no  increase  of  its 
sectional  area.**  If  that  statement  is  true — it  that  is  a  fact,  an  esiablkbed 
£ict — then,  bv  oven*  rule  of  every  science  known  in  Loudon  or  Jersey  City, 
8,000  or  S\.»0,000  juuciior.s,  each  ot'  3  inches  diameter,  will  so  increase  the 
velocity  that  there  will  l»e  no  iuorea^e  of  the  sectional  area.  Now,  for  cos- 
venience  of  computation,  let  us  make  inch  the  unit ;  allow  all  the  sewen  U> 
remain  oiled  to  ceuter  only,  and  to  have  an  iniiiai  velocity  V,  of  IS  in^cs 
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4'  X  .7854 
3f  1  foot  per  second.    Then ^ must  equal  «,  the  sectional  area  of 

of  y   7854 

main  line,  and '- musl-equal  S,  the  sectioDal  area  of  d-inch  junction 

lines.    Make  the  ei^ht  hundred  thousand  junction  lines  equal  n,  and  we  have 

,(.-3.5343)  450000  )„,,oooo  fe^t  or  85.2272  miles  per 

(S  — 6.2832)  ^m  — 5280^  ^ 

second.  A  formidahle  velocity  surely ;  and  if  such  a  sewer,  or  system  of 
•ewers,  should  point  towards  the  enemy ^s  ships,  there  is  no  telling  the  in- 
calculable damage  which  the  pebble  stones  and  brickbats  floating  in  the  cur- 
rent may  cause  to  the  sails  and  rigging. 

The  commissioners  tell  us,  that  **  for  the  solution  of  this,  facts  are  more 
Taluable  than  theory."  Our  acknowledged  head  of  lexicographers  gives 
more  than  one  meaning  to  the  word  *^  theory,^  In  one  sense  it  is  a  combi- 
nation of  numerous  unmistakeable  facts,  all  agreeing  and  showing  a  mathe- 
matical law,  principle,  or  theory,  that  is  unmistakeable,  undisputed,  and  on- 
disputable.  In  another  sense  it  is  a  scheme,  hypothesis,  or  conjecture,  sub- 
ntting  only  in  the  mind.  If  the  latter  meaning  was  intended  by  the 
eommiasioners,  then  we  can  estimate  the  propriety  of  building  a  canal,  and 
ib  force  in  ar^iment,  to  show  how  Jersey  City  may  '^  become  a  successful 
riml  to  its  neighbors.'^  The  success  in  rivalry  not  being  shown  by  any 
fiwU  that  conform  to  the  old  system,  must  remain  a  theory  or  conjecture  of 
tiie  mind,  unless  the  new  system  of  canals  and  sewers,  founded  on  the  new 
facta  in  the  recent  tables,  is  pointed  towards  our  rival  over  the  way.  Such 
a  avstero,  with  the  enormous  velocitv-  of  85  miles  per  second,  if  continued, 
and  well  supplied  with  pebbles,  brickbats,  and  balls,  would,  no  doubt,  com- 
pel the  inhabitants  to  vacate  the  island  of  warehouses,  banks,  and  palaces, 
and  leave  us  the  undisputed,  the  unrivaled  masters.  No  Mordecai  could 
iUj  at  the  gate. 

There  is  a  general  lack  of  elements  in  the  report  to  show  why  new  facts 
and  new  systems  are  better  than  oid  theory.  With  new  facts  or  new  ele- 
ments, old  theory  may  critically  and  mathematically  examine  new  systems 
of  small  drains  and  short  canals.  The  commissioners  state  the  supposed 
fiicts  exist,  and  state  they  find  them  in  the  tables.  ^*  Mr.  Roe,"  we  are  told, 
(Mr.  Roe !)  '*  finds  that  sewers  of  much  smaller  sections  than  the  usual  tables 
mdicate,  are  amply  sufficient.*^  And  there  they  leave  it.  No  elements  are 
given  to  show  why  smaller  drains  are  **  amply  sufficient^  But,  like  the 
poor  simple  Esquimaux, 

**  Whose  soul,  proud  science  never  taught  to  stray 
Beyond  the  comet's  path  or  milky-way/' 

in  warmly  expressing  his  thanks  and  delight  for  a  bonne  bouche  of  tallow 
candle,  train  oil,  or  fish  entrails,  says,  ^^good!  good!^^  without  the  ability  to 
express  why  it  tastes  "  good  1 "  or  why  it  is  '^  good  !  good  I " 

Again,  the  commissioners  tell  us  that  a  Mr.  Lovick  made  "  tables."  That 
"  Mr.  Lovick  is  a  surveyor,  attached  to  the  Metropolitan  commission  of 
•ewers,  before  the  General  Board  of  Health  in  1850,''  and  that  *' Mr.  Lo* 
vick^a  tabular  statement  discloses  the  factP  What  fact  ?  After  such  an 
array  of  professorships  and  titles,  we  expect  some  tangible  facts ;  some  ele- 
mentarv  disclosures  that  were  coveted,  courted,  coaxed,  drawn,  wrung  from 
Natore  a  aieana  by  the  stem  rules  of  Bacon,  by  the  quick,  deep-grasping 
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mind  of  Kepler,  or  by  the  slow,  deliberate,  patient,  traiqed,  sure,  far-seeing 
mind  of  Dubuat.  But  no  such  thing — no  such  facts.  **  Mr.  Lovick's  tabu- 
lar stiitenient  discloses  the  fact,  that  the  sectional  area  of  the  old  drainn  is  to 
the  improved  system  as  30  to  1.''  Cuinciding  almost  exactly  with  the 
numljer  of  States  to  the  American  Union ;  and  within  a  very  small  fraL-tioa 
of  (vrimalkin's  statistics  on  black  cats  and  white  ones. 

The  parliamentary  committee,  the  board  of  health,  the  commission  and 
commissioners,  with  a  long  retinue  of  professor?,  surveyors,  architects,  and 
pipe-makers,  perhaps,  had  heard  that  facts  were  sometimes  disclosed  bj  ex- 
periments with  Nature :  that  blind  alchymy  had  disclosed  some  material 
facts  for  the  structure,  tlieory,  or  science  of  chemistry  ;  that  the  theory  or 
science  of  astronomy  is  built  on  the  observed  motions  of  matter ;  and 
that  the  theory  or  science  of  hydraulics  u  built  on  the  observed  manifold 
(acts  in  the  measured  operations  of  running  water.  And  hence,  experiment 
was  deemed  necessary  to  give  nn  air  of  learning  or  science  to  new  systems 
of  tables  and  tabular  btatem*  nts  of  sewers  and  aqueducts.  They  directed 
Mr.  Hale  to  experiment,  they  told  him  to  *May  down  a  12-inch  pipe,  560 
feet  long,  and  build  a  wall  at  the  end  of  it,  so  that  the  whole  of  the  8ewe^ 
age  water  of  a  5  foot  6  inch  sewer  should  pass  through  it.**  Mr.  Lovkk 
was  sent  to  make  a  **  similar  experiment "  with  a  1 5-inch  pipe  on  the  butr 
torn  of  a  3  by  5  feet  sewer,  ^Mnclined  1  in  153  or  somewnat  less.^  They 
did  not  know  that,  building  a  wall  at  the  head  of  the  pipe  to  pond  up  the 
water,  was  an  element  of  ])ositive  de^itruction  to  every  esaential  element  in 
any  formula  for  the  construction  of  sewers.  It  was  like  making  the  base- 
m€  nt  or  first  story  of  a  house,  a  grand  reservoir  for  water,  whose  perpen- 
dicular hight  is  the  sole  cause  of  all  the  velocity  in  pipes  that  discharge  from 
it.  They  had  heard  that  inclination  was,  in  some  form  an  element  for  the 
construction  of  sewers  and  aqueducts, and  therefore,  we  are  told  "the  sewer 
or  pi|>e  has  a  fall  or  inclination  of  1  in  118,  or  somewhat  less,  1  in  153." 
It  does  not  seem  to  have  been  even  a  thought  of  their  scientific  minds,  that 
the  element  *^  inclination,"  in  formulae  fur  constructing  sewers  and  aque- 
ducUt,  relates  to  the  toater  only,  and  means  the  inclined  euffaee  of  the  water 
only. 

They  had  heard  that  hydraulics  related  in  some  way  to  the  "  science  of 
drainage;**  that  there  were  things  called  formulae,  by  which  experts  ooald 
compute  the  inclinations,  dimensions,  areas,  velocities,  and  quantities  of  all 
things  relating  to  sewers  and  aqueducts,  comformably  to  some  known 
theory  or  law  of  Nature.  They,  perchance,  have  seen  some  raatheroatictl 
or  theoretical  formulae,  with  a  combination  of  unintelligible  mixtures  of 
figures  and  symbols,. and,  from  their  similarity  to  the  tables,  it  is  inftrred 
that  formula  and  table  are  synonymous.  They  build  sewers  and  aqueducts, 
but  they  find  the  water  does  not  tlow  in  the  way  and  manner  in  which  they 
understood  it  would  fiow;  that  the  flow  does  not  conform  to  the  tables; 
and  that  the  tables  are  the  same  theory  as  the  formula?.  And  hence,  with- 
out further  authority,  without  one  element  or  one  fact  to  sustain  the  asse^ 
Uon,  they  declare  that  *^  a  careful  ob^^ervation  of  the  water  passing  throuj^h 
sewers,  exposed  so  great  a  ditiference  between  the  theoretical  area  and  that 
actually  required,  that  a  system  of  trial  works  was  commenced,**  <kc.,  and, 
**  in  the  Croton  and  Cochituate  aqueducts,,  tlie  practical  velocity  was  found 
to  exceed  very  considerably  the  theoretical ;  that  of  the  Cochituate,  where 
the  inclination  was  only  3  inches  per  mile,  being  1  foot  per  second,  or  aa 
increase  of  ^  over  tV^  of  a  foot,  that  deduced  Irom  the  formnla.*'    It  q^ 
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pears  bj  the  report,  that  **  various  formulfc  had  been  in  use  for  a  long  time 
for  calculating  the  areas  of  sewers : "  but  we  are  not  told  how  many  formu- 
lae, or  what  particular  formula  or  table  was  used  for  calculating  the  areas  of 
the  Croton  and  Cochituate  aqueducts.  That  more  than  one  was  used,  we 
infer  from  the  statement,  that  the  practical  velocity  was  found  to  exceed 
the  theoretical " very  considerably''^  in  the  Croton,  and  "1  foot  per  second, 
or  an  increase  of  \  over  jYir  of  a  foot  in  the  Cochituate."  That  is  not  a 
very  intelligible  statement  of  the  difftrence  between  the  two,  or  of  the  pre- 
dse  difference  between  practice,  and  theory  or  science  in  either  case.  If 
"  very  considerably,"  and  if  "  \  over  ^^^  of  a  foot,"  both,  or  either  of  them 
could  receive  some  definite  mathematical  value,  there  would  still  remain 
wanting  several  indispensable  elements,  by  which  to  examme  the  degree  of 
acci:racy  in  the  statement  of  precise  variation  between  practice  and  theory 
in  constructing  those  costly  aqueducts. 

The  commissioners*  report  comes  from  those  who  profess  to  know  t)ie 
facts ;  from  those  who  are  presumed  to  know  the  facts ;  from  those  wno, 
having  been  officially  engaged  on  both  of  those  important  aqueducts,  are 
presumed  to  speak  from  the  card ;  to  speak  ex  cathedra.  Historically,  we 
know  that  those  who  planned  the  structures  and  computed  the  velocities,  fell 
short  of  the  truth.  It  is  also  an  historical  fact,  that  the  same  guiding  intel- 
lect that  fell  short  of  the  truth  in  computations  for  the  Croton,  was  after- 
wards employed  as  consulting  engineer,  at  a  large  price,  to  compute  the 
elements  and  flow  of  water  in  the  Cochituate  aqueduct,  where,  as  ap|>ear8 
by  he  commissioners'  report  now  before  you,  the  first  great  blunder,  which 
amounted  to  something  **  very  considerably^''^  was  increased  to  an  amount' 
greater  than  "  very  considerably." 

If  "  facts  are  more  valuable  than  theory ;"  if  theory  and  theoretical  prin- 
dples  are  at  fault ;  if  hydraulics  is  an  uncertain  theory ;  if  science  is  not 
science ;  if  there  is  any  truth  in  all  the  statements  submitted  by  the  com- 
missioners, then  it  will  well  become  your  honorable  body  to  pause  before 
you  adopt  a  new  system  of  sewers  and  canals,  involving  an  expenditure  of 
half  a  million  of  dollars,  and  based  on  pretended  facts  that  are  deliberately 
withheld  from  examination.  The  pretended  facts,  if  they  exist,  are  shown  to 
cause  great  waste  of  money.  For,  it  appears  by  the  new  system  submitted 
for  adoption,  that  the  same  facts  were  used  in  constructing  the  Croton 
aqueduct,  at  large  unnecessary  cost  in  providing  for  more  water  than  was 
wanted  or  expected  to  flow ;  and,  with  that  additional  experience  and  fact, 
the  same  intellects  constructed  the  Cochituate,  at  still  greater  waste  of 
money,  in  providing  for  one-third  more  water  than  was  wanted  or  bargained 
for.  With  the  same  factn  and  same  rate  of  increased  error,  we  may  expect 
to  learn  that  one  half  of  the  money,  expended  more  wisely,  would  have  been 
ample  for  the  intended  and  computed  velocity  and  quantity  of  water  re- 
quired in  the  system  now  submitted  iur  /ipproval. 

It  is  always  prudent  to  pause  before  you  adopt  any  system  of  sewers  and 
canals  based  on  the  hypothesis  that  established  theory  is  not  science.  It 
may  be  that  the  established  theory  of  hydraulics  is  an  exact  science ;  that  it 
is  a  truth,  one  of  the  eternal  truths,  which,  when  fully  understood  by  men, 
is  calltfd  an  exact  science.  The  supposed  new  facts  in  the  London  experi- 
ments and  exf>erience,  submitted  by  the  commissioners,  may  be  errors  of 
conception.  They  are  erroneously  planned  and  erroneously  inferred.  They 
are  nut  facts;  they  are  palpable  errors,  t  lat  exist  only  in  the  imagination. 
The  theory  of  hydraulics  is  founded  on  well-ascertained  facts ;  on  facts  that 
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can  be  weighed  and  measured,  and  is  therefore  a  oiathematical  science.  It 
is  founded  on  facts  that  were  coveted,  coaxed,  and  wrung  from  Nature,  and 
therefore  hydraulics  is  a  natural  science.  It  is  an  exact  science.  It  em- 
bodies a  revealed  truth,  an  eternal  truth,  a  physical  law,  a  law  of  Nature, 
and  is,  therefore,  a  true  science.  It  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  careful  ob- 
servations of  water  passing  through  sewers,  exposes  a  difierence  between 
theoretical  areas  and  that  required  in  practice.  It  is  simply  not  true  that 
the  practical  velocities  in  the  Croton  and  Cochituate  aqueducts,  were  found 
to  exceed  the  theoretical  very  considerably,  or  any  quantity  equal  to  the  ten 
thousandth  part  of  a  hair.  Water  follows  the  eternal  law,  although  man 
erroneously  computes  and  builds  channels  that  do  not  conform  to  the  math- 
ematical principles  of  the  law.  Those  who  construct  aqueducts  do  not 
always  understand  the  law,  or  have  not  the  mental  ability  to  measure  and 
compute  its  mathematical  principles.  It  is  no  excuse  for  those  who  read 
the  English  language  to  plead  ignorance  of  Dubuat's  laws.  The  substance, 
foKhalia  century,  has  been  published  in  their  mother  tongue  by  Dr.  Rob- 
ison,  from  the  original  French,  in  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica ;  and  bj 
Dr.  Young,  in  the  journals  of  the  Royal  Institution  in  1802,  from  the  Ge^ 
man  of  a  distinguished  professor,  to  whom  Dr.  Young  gave  the  credit  of 
discovery,  but  subsequently  published  a  correction  of  that  error  in  Napier's 
Supplement  to  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica.  Dubuat^s  laws  are  the  foun- 
dation of  all  that  is  known  to  man  of  hydraulics,  as  Kepler's  laws  are  the 
foundation  of  all  that  is  known  of  astronomy.  There  would  be  no  science 
in  the  name  astronomy  without  Kepler's  laws,  and  there  would  be  no  science 
in  the  name  hydraulics  without  Dubuat's  laws.  The  planets  cannot  move, 
and  the  water  cannot  rim  without  those  laws. 

Yours,  <kc., 

Juki  7tt»,  1853.  C.  F.  DURAKT. 
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Art.  T.— COFFEE :  ITS  PRODUCTION  AND  CONSDHPTION. 

• 

CoFFEB  now  enters  so  largely  into  the  general  wants  of  this  country, » 
also  of  the  world,  having  become  a  necessary  of  life,  instead  of  (as  prior  to 
this  century)  a  luxury,  it  may  not  be  amiss  at  the  present  time,  when  ^e 
opinion  seems  to  be  abroad,  that  the  consumption  is  greater  than  the  pro- 
duction, to  inquire  into  tlie  growth  of  the  principal  producing  countries,  anJ 
their  me  ins  of  increase,  to  provide  for  the  great  annual  increase  of  consump- 
tion. 

Prior  to  1825,  Cuba,  St  Domingo,  British  West  Indies,  and  Java,  were 
the  chief  places  of  production ;  subsequently  Brazil  has  taken  the  lead,  and 
is  now  the  producer  of  nearly  the  half  of  the  production.  Laguira  and  Cey- 
lon also  export  largely. 

In  Cuba  sugar  was  found  to  pay  the  best  profit  to  the  plantera,  so  that 
about  1825,  they  began  to  neglect  coffee.  The  annual  production  in  Cabt 
being  then  about  sixty-five  millions  of  pounds.  At  the  present  time  the 
cultivation  is  so  neglected,  the  annual  export  does  not  exceed  twelve  mil- 
lions of  pounds. 

The  export  of  St.  Domingo  has  been  gradually  falling  ofi;  so  that  the 
average  is  not  over  forty  millions  of  pounds  per  annum.    This  year  it  k  but 
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tbirtj-five  millions.  Since  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  British  West 
Indies  the  production  of  Coffee  is  gradually  declining,  and  will  probably 
soon  become  extinct 

The  production  of  Java  steadily  increased — being  stimulated  by  the 
Dutch  company  and  by  the  encouragement  given  to  private  planters, — till 
the  export  in  1848  was  about  150  millions  of  pounds,  one-third  of  which, 
or  50  millions,  was  private  coffee.  The  low  prices  that  had  ruled  for  some 
timepre\iou8  to  1848,  and  since,  have  so  discouraged  the  private  planters, 
that  many  have  abandoned  the  cultivation  altogether,  and  their  annual 
production  at  present  is  only  from  twelve  to  fifteen  millions  of  pounds. 
The  Company's  production  has  also  rather  fallen  of,  so  that  the  average 
annual  export  ot  Java  cannot  now  be  estimated  over  800,000  piculs,  or 
about  110  millions  of  pounds. 

Brazil  from  1830  to  1850  increased  the  production  of  Coffee  in  a  greater 
degree  than  ever  before  known.  The  climate  was  found  to  be  most  conge- 
nial to  the  trees,  the  yield  per  tree  being  double  of  the  West  Indies,  and 
the  prices  of  slaves  extremely  low — selling  on  long  credits  at  from  $200  to 
$300  each.  During  this  period,  the  export  increased  from  sixty- four  millions 
per  annum  to  three  hundred  millions.  The  low  prices  of  Coffee  subsequent 
to  1842,  and  the  diminished  import  of  blacks,  checked  the  planting  of  new 
estates,  and  the  entire  stoppage  of  the  slave  trade  in  1850,  together  with 
the  subsequent  rise  of  slaves  to  $550  and  $600  each,  render  it  nearly  cer- 
tain, that  the  production  of  Coffee  in  Brazil  has  about  reached  its  maximum. 
The  fear  now  is,  that  without  some  supply  of  labor,  to  make  up  for  the  an- 
nual mortality  of  slaves  on  the  estates,  estimated  on  the  average  at  from 
five  per  cent  to  six  per  cent,  the  production  can  hardly  be  maintained  at  the 
present  rate.  Some  may  think  that  slaves  will  be  again  imported  clandes- 
tinely, but  the  government  and  people  are  now  so  decidedly  opposed  to  the 
further  increase  of  the  slave  population,  there  is  not  the  slightest  probability 
of  this. 

A  bill  was  introduced  into  the  national  legislature  last  year  for  tbe 
gradual  emancipation  of  the  slaves ;  it  was  not  passed,  but  its  numerous 
friends  will  not  oease  their  exertion^  and  many  years  cannot  elapse  before  its 
final  passage  and  adoption.  Foreign  immigration  has  been  attempted,  but 
with  little  chance  of  success.  Cooley  labor  has  been  talked  of,  but,  as  yet, 
none  has  been  introduced. 

Ceylon,  by  the  encouragement  of  protective  duties  in  England,  increased 
ber  production  of  Cofiee  rapidly,  from  1835  to  1845,  and  it  was  predicted 
that  by  1855,  the  export  would  be  fifty  millions  of  pounds  per  annum.  The 
decrease  of  protection  and  low  prices  have  operated  so  unfavorably,  that  a 
great  many  estates  have  been  entirely  abandoned,  and  the  production, 
which  had  reached  forty  millions,  is  now  reduced  to  about  thirty  millions  of 
pounds  per  annum.  Large  capitals  have  been  lost,  and  estates  abandoned 
for  a  few  years  cannot  be  reclaimed ;  it  is  therefore  not  likely  that  any  in- 
crease will  take  place  in  Ceylon.  The  same  remarks  will  also  apply  to  the 
private  planting  in  Java. 

The  export  of  Coffee  from  Laguira,  <&c.,  shows  rather  a  falling  off  the 
past  few  years.  Certainly  no  increase  of  importance  can  be  expected  from 
thence,  but  rather  the  reverse. 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen,  that  there  has  been,  in  the  aggregate, 
a  falling  off  in  the  production  of  Coffee  since  1848,  when  it  was  the  greatest ; 
and  as  will  appear  by  the  following  tables,  formed  from  the  averse  of  the 
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best  authorities,  that  the  production  of  1853,  which  supplies  the  consump- 
tion of  1853-4,  will  be  thirty-four  millions  of  pounds  less  than  in  1848. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  many  estimates  of  the  Brazil  export  for  1853-4 
are  considerably  less  than  1,750,000  bags,  also  less  from  Java  and  Ceylon, 
equal  itf  ail  to  fifty  millions  pounds  less  than  the  estimate  below,  whidi 
would  make  the  total  falling  off  in  production,  compared  with  1848,  about 
eighty-four  millions  of  pounds. 

PRODUCnON  OF   COFFBB,  1848  AND    1858. 

1848.     1833. 

Braxil* millions  pounds.  270  880  or  1,750,00  bags* 

Java 160  110  or  800,000  picuU. 

St  Domingo 40  45 

CubaAPorto  Rico 40  80 

British  West  Indies 10            5 

French  <fc  Dutch  West  Indies 6           8 

SomatnL 10         15 

Mocha  Ac 5           5 

Manilla 8            2 

Oeylon 25  80 

Laguiradkc SO  25 

Costa  Rica. 5            5 

Total  production 590        556 

This  great  increase  has  been  mainly  brought  about  by  its  having  ceased 
to  be  a  profitable  crop  in  most  places  of  production,  and  short  crops  in  Bra- 
zil, Java,  and  Geylon.  Should  prices  advance,  some  may  expect  a  corre- 
sponding increase  of  production,  as  of  sugar  or  cotton,  but  when  it  is  con* 
sidered  that  it  requires  ten  years  at  least  to  get  a  new  coffee  estate  into  full 
bearing,  and  that  labor,  the  chief  capital  employed,  is  from  150  to  200  per 
cent  higher  in  Brazil  than  it  has  been,  it  cannot  be  looked  for  to  any  ex- 
tent, certainly  not  equal  to  the  average  increase  of  consumption  the  past 
twenty-five  years. 

The  consumption  of  Coffee  has  rapidly  increased  the  past  twenty-five 
years,  from  its  low  price,  facilities  of  transportation,  and  ability  of  the  masses 
to  purchase  what  was  formerly  considered  a  luxury,  so  that  it  has  now  be- 
come a  necessary  of  life.  The  greatest  increase  has  been  in  the  United 
States,  averaging  seven-and-a-half  per  cent  per  annum ;  in  Europe  it  has 
been  two-and-a-half  per  cent,  or  for  the  world  four  per  cent  per  annum. 

The  following  estimate  of  consumption  is  the  average  of  various  sources, 
and  is  believed  to  be  as  near  the  truth  as  can  be  ascertained,  for  1852; 

United  States  and  British  America millions  pounds.  200 

German  Zolverein 100 

Austria,  and  other  German  States €5 

Holland  and  Belgium. 80 

France,  Switzerland,  and  South  of  Europe 110 

Great  Britain « 85 

Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway 25 

Russian  Dominions 15 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Australia 10 

Total  consumption  in  1852 640 

The  difference  between  production  and  consumption  has  been  gradually 


*  Rio  Janerio,  BaoteMi  and  Bahia. 
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coining  round,  as  the  stocks  in  Europe  show  a  diminution  of  about  twenty- 
five  millions  of  pounds  compared  with  the  past  year,  which  has  caused  an 
advance  in  prices  of  about  fifteen  per  cent.  In  this  country  the  stock  of 
Rio  in  first  hands  is  rather  large,  but  of  other  sorts  very  trifling:.  The 
stocks  in  the  interior  are  believed  to  be  smaller  than  usual,  with  all  the 
elements  of  a  large  and  increasing  consumption*  for  the  future. 

Stock  of  Coffee  in  Europe,  July  1,  estimated 

at miUione  pounds.        126  or  Si  months  coDsamptioo. 

Stock  in  United  States  July  1 40        2^ 

Totalstockof  the  world 168 

It  may  be  well  to  remark  that  the  great  increase  in  the  consumption  of 
Coffee  has  taken  place  at  the  same  time  that  tea,  from  its  low  price,  has  in- 
creased in  a  still  greater  degree.  Should  the  supplies  of  tea  be  cut  short 
by  the  revolution  now  in  progress  in  China,  the  con^iumption  of  Coffee  must 
be  increased,  which  will  render  still  more  apparent  the  deficiency  of  produc- 
tion, and  by  the  end  of  the  year  show  a  large  decrease  of  the  old  stocks. 

J.    G. 
July  lit,  1853. 
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nrSTTRAllCE. — LOSSES,  OF  WHICH  THE  NEGLIGENCE  OF  THE   MASTER  OR  MARINERS 
18  THE   EFFICIENT  CAUSE,  NOT  WITHIN  THE   POLICT. 

Oar  attention  has  been  called,  by  a  highly  respectable  merchant  of  Boston,  to 
the  subjoined  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  (Dec.  term, 
1852,)  in  the  case  of  the  General  Mutual  Insurance  Company,  plaintiffs  in  error, 
vs.  Ebenezer  B.  Sherwood.  Our  correspondent  has  famished  us  a  copy  of  the 
MaiUldy  Law  Reporter  containing  this  decision,  and  suggests  that  it  is  of  sufiicient 
importance  to  warrant  its  publication  in  the  pages  of  the  Merchants^  Magazine, 
Oar  merchant  correspondent,  in  a  private  note,  says  :— 

**  In  consequence  of  this  decision,  the  underwriters  of  Boston  have  agreed  to 
take  the  risk  of  collision,  and  cover  ship-owners  from  damages  which  they  may 
be  liable  to  pay  for  injuries  to  another  ship,  caused  by  fault  or  neglect  of  the 
master  or  mariners  of  the  ship  insured.  For  assuming  this  risk,  they  charge  6 
per  cent  on  the  amount  of  the  premium,  whether  said  premium  be  for  the  voyage 
or  term  of  time.  Thus,  when  writing  risks  at  6  per  cent  per  annum,  they  charge 
3-lOths  per  cent  for  inserting  the  collision  clause.  It  amounts  to  obtaining  a 
bonus  for  recognizing  a  risk  which,  by  several  decisions  of  our  State  Courts,  they 
have  been  held  liable  for." 

In  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  December  Term,  1852,  The  Gen- 
eral Mutual  Insurance  Company,  plaintiffs  in  error,  vs,  Ebenezer  B.  Sherwood. 

Under  a  marine  policy  Insaring  against  the  nsaal  perils,  including  barratry,  the  nnderwritera  are  not 
liable  to  rupay  to  the  inanred  damages  paid  by  bim  to  the  owners  of  another  Tessel  and  cargo, 
BQflbred  in  a  collision  occasioned  by  the  negligence  of  the  master  or  mariners  of  the  vessel  insurvd. 

In  error  to  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  Southern  District  of 
New  York. 

Mr.  Justice  Curtis  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court  The  action  was  assump- 
sit on  a  time  policy  of  insurance,  subscribed  by  the  plaintiffs  in  error,  upon  the 
brig  Emily,  daring  one  year  from  the  17th  day  of  October,  1843,  for  the  sum  of 
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eight  thouwind  dollarB,  the  vessel  being  valued  at  the  sum  of  sixteen  thousand 
dollars.  The  policy,  described  in  the  declaration,  assumed  to  insure  against  the 
usual  sea  perils,  among  which  is  barratry  of  the  master  and  mariners.  The  dec 
laration  avers,  that  during  the  prosecution  of  a  voyage  within  the  policy,  while 
on  the  high  seas,  and  near  the  entrance  of  the  harbor  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
by  and  through  the  want  of  a  proper  lookout  by  the  mate  of  the  said  brig,  and  by 
and  through  the  erroneous  order  of  the  chief  mate,  who  was  stationed  on  the  top- 
gallant forecastle  of  the  said  brig,  who  saw  the  schooner  hereinafter  named,  and 
cried  out  to  the  man  at  the  wheel,  "Helm  hard  down— luff,*'  whereas  he  ought 
not  to  have  given  tlie  said  order;  and  by  and  through  the  negligence  and  fault  of 
the  said  brig  Emily,  the  said  brig  ran  into  a  schooner  called  the  Virginia,  and  so 
injured  her  that  she  sank,  whereby  the  said  brier  Emily  became  liable  to  the  own- 
ers of  the  said  schooner  and  her  cargo  to  make  good  their  damages,  which  liabil- 
ity was  a  charge  and  incumbrance  on  the  said  brig.  The  declarati(»n  then  proceeds 
to  aver  that  the  brig  was  libelled  by  the  owners  of  the  schooner  and  her  cargo,  in 
tho  District  Court  of  the  United  States;  that  a  decree  was  there  made,  whereby 
it  was  adjudged,  "  That  the  collision  in  the  pleadings  mentioned,  and  the  damag(» 
and  loss  incurred  by  the  libollants  in  consequence  thereof,  occurred  by  the  negli- 

genco  or  fault  of  the  said  brig ;  and  that  the  libellants  were  entitled  to  recover 
leir  damages  by  them  sustained  tliereby."  That  the  same  having  been  assessed, 
a  decree  therefor  was  made  by  the  District  Court,  which,  on  appeal,  was  affirmed 
by  tho  Circuit  Court,  which  found,  "  That  the  hands  on  board  the  Emily  failed 
to  keep  a  proper  lookout,  and  that  the  &aid  brior  might  have  avoided  the  collision 
by  tho  use  of  proper  caution,  skill,  and  vigilance."  The  declaration  further 
avers,  that  the  plaintiff  has  paid  divers  sums  of  money  to  satisfy  this  decree  and 
the  expenses  of  making  tho  defense,  amounting  to  the  sum  of  eight  thousand 
dollars. 

This  statement  of  the  substince  of  the  declaration  presents  the  question  whfch 
has  been  here  argued,  and  sufficiently  shows  how  it  arose ;  for  although  there 
was  a  demurrer  to  the  first  two  counts  in  the  declaration,  and  a  trial  upon  tb« 
giMieral  issue  pleaded  to  the  other  counts,  and  a  bill  of  exception  taken  to  the 
ruling  at  the  trial,  yet  the  same  question  is  presented  by  each  mode  of  trial,  and 
that  question  is,  whether,  under  a  policy  insuring  against  the  usual  perils,  in- 
cluding barratry,  the  underwriters  are  liable  to  pay  to  the  insured,  damages  paid 
by  him  to  the  owners  of  another  vessel  and  cargo  suffered  in  a  collision  occa- 
sioned by  the  negligence  of  the  master  or  mariners  of  the  vessel  insured. 

Tlie  gn'at  and  increasing  internal  ravigation  of  the  United  States,  carried  on 
owr  long  distances  through  the  channels  of  rivers  and  other  compantively  nar- 
row waters,  whore  the  danger  of  collisions  and  the  frequency  of  their  occurreDee 
an»  much  grt»ator  than  on  maritime  vovages,  renders  the  respective  righta  of  un- 
derwrilonj  and  insured,  growing  oftt  of  such  occurrences,  of  more  moment  in  this 
than  in  any  other  civilized  country :  and  the  court  has  consklered  the  inquiry  pre- 
sonttHl  by  this  ca$e  with  the  care  which  its  difficulty  and  its  importance  de- 
mand. 

lu  examining  for  the  first  time  any  question  under  a  policy  of  insurance,  it  is 
necessary  to  a^vrtain  whether  the  contract  has  received  a  practical  construction 
by  merchants  and  underwriters,  not  through  any  partial  or  local  usages,  but  by 
the  gvnoral  consent  of  the  mercantile  world.  Suclva  practical  constracUon,  when 
clearly  .npparent,  is  of  gn»at  weight,  not  only  because  the  parties  to  the  policy 
may  Iv  )^»sumcd  to  have  contracted  in  rvfeivnce  to  it,  but  becanse  such  a  prac- 
tice is  \^ry  high  evidence  of  the  general  eonvcmeDce  and  substantial  equity  of  its 
mK\  *l^is  i*  true  of  nuvsi  ocmmervial  contract*;  but  it  is  especially  true  of  a 
pi^licy  of  iusuraiKC*  whWh  has  been  ortcn  declared  to  be  an  **  oWure/iocolierent, 
ami  very  stmrgy^  insmimcnu"  and  -s^»nc^allT  more  informal  than  any  other 
brv^ught  mto  a  ot^url  ot  juM^vT  ,per  Buller.  J.,  4  T.  IL  i  10,  Mansfield,  C.  J., 
4  Taunt.  ;^>:  XlArshiu  C.  J^  6  Cr,  46 :  U^rd  Mansfield,  1  Bur.  S47 :)  but  which, 
notuah>;a:.dirj:  th*»  numWr  ar>i  >^ir-ety  of  ihe  intervals  whkb  it  embraces,  and 
♦^f  the  o\ont>  bv  ^hieU  \\  is  jaftvttNi,  hi#  been  r^uced  to  moth  cevtaintr  by  the 
l^M^^  l^racikip  oif  acute  and  wvil-mfv'imed  mei  in  eomaeveidl  coonliiM,  by  the 
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decisions  of  coarU  in  America  and  in  England,  and  by  able  writers  on  the  subject 
in  this  and  other  countries. 

And  it  should  not  be  forgotten,  that  not  only  in  the  introduction  of  this  branch 
of  law  into  England  by  Lonl  Mansfield,  but  in  its  progress  since,  both  there  and 
here,  a  constant  reference  has  been  had  to  the  usage  of  merchants,  and  the  science 
of  insurance  law  has  been  made  and  kept  a  practical  and  convenient  system  by 
avoiding  subtle  and  refined  reasoning,  however  logical  it  may  seem  to  be,  and 
looking  for  safe  practical  rules. 

Now,  although  cases  like  the  present  must  have  very  frequently  occurred,  we 
are  not  aware  of  any  evidence  that  underwriters  have  paid  such  claims,  or  that 
down  to  the  time  when  one  somewhat  resembling  it  was  rejected  by  the  Court 
of  King's  Bench  in  De  Vaux  vs,  Salvador,  (5  Ad.  &.  £1.,)  decided  in  1836,  such 
a  claim  was  ever  made.  And  we  believe  that  if  skillful  merchants,  or  underwri- 
ters, or  lawyers  accustomed  to  the  practice  of  the  commercial  law,  had  been  asked 
whether  the  insurers  on  one  vessel  were  liable  for  damage  done  to  another  vessel 
not  insured  by  the  policy,  by  a  collision  occasioned  by  the  negligence  of  those 
on  board  the  vessel  insured,  they  would,  down  to  a  very  recent  period,  have  an- 
swered unhesitatingly  in  the  negative. 

As  we  shall  presently  show,  such,  for  a  long  time,  was  the  opinion  of  the 
writers  on  insurance  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  in  England  and  America. 
And  this  alone  would  be  strong  proof  of  the  general  understanding  and  practice 
of  those  connec^d  with  this  subject 

But  although,  this  practical  interpretation  of  the  contract  is  entitled  to  much 
weight,  we  do  not  consider  it  perfectly  decisive.  It  may  be,  that  by  applying  to 
the  case  the  settled  principles  of  the  law  of  insurance,  the  loss  is  within  the  pol- 
icy ;  and  that  it  has  not  heretofore  been  found  to  be  so,  because  an  exact  atten- 
tion has  not  been  given  to  the  precise  question.  Or  it  may  be  that  the  weight  of 
recent  authority,  and  the  propriety  of  rendering  the  commercial  law  as  uniform  as 
its  necessities,  should  constrain  us  to  adopt  the  rule  contended  for  by  the  defend- 
ant in  error.  And  therefore  we  proceed  to  examine  the  principles  and  authorities 
bearing  on  this  question. 

Upon  principle,  the  true  inquiries  are — ^What  was  the  loss,  and  what  was  its 
cause? 

The  loss  was  the  existence  of  a  lien  on  the  vessel  insured,  securing  a  valid 
claim  for  damages,  and  the  consequent  diminution  of  the  value  of  that  vessel.  In 
other  words,  by  operation  of  law  the  owners  of  the  Virginia  obtained  a  lien  on 
the  vessel  insured,  as  security  for  the  payment  of  damages  due  to  them  for  a  ma- 
rine tort,  whereby  their  property  was  damaged. 

What  was  the  cause  of  this  loss?  We  think  it  is  correctly  stated  by  this  court 
in  the  case  of  the  Paragon,  (14  Peters,  109.)  In  that  case  it  was  said : — ^**  In  the 
common  case  of  an  action  for  damages  for  a  tort  done  by  the  defendant,  no  one 
is  accustomed  to  call  the  verdict  of  the  jury,  and  the  judgment  of  the  court  there- 
on, the  cause  of  the  loss  to  the  defendant.  It  is  properly  attributable  to  the 
original  tort  which  gave  the  right  to  damages  consequent  thereon."  The  cases 
there  spoken  of  were  claims  in  pentonam.  But  the  language  was  used  to  illus- 
trate the  inquiry.  What  should  oe  deemed  the  cause  of  a  loss  by  a  claim  in  rem  7 
and  is  strictly  applicable  to  such  a  claim.  Whether  the  owners  of  the  Virginia 
would  proceed  in  rem  or  in  personam,  was  at  their  election.  It  affected  only  their 
reoaedv.  Their  right,  and  the  grounds  on  which  it  rested,  and  the  extent  of  the 
defendant's  liability,  and  its  causes,  were  the  same  in  both  modes  of  proceeding. 
And  in  both,  the  cause  of  the  loss  of  the  defendant  would  be  the  negligence  of 
his  servants,  amounting  to  a  tort  The  loss  consisting  in  a  valid  claim  on  the 
vessel  insured,  we  must  look  for  the  cause  of  the  loss  in  the  cause  of  the  claim, 
and  this  is  expressly  averred  by  the  declaration  to  have  been  the  negligence  of 
the  servants  of  the  assured.  From  the  nature  of  the  case  it  was  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  make  such  an  averment  If  the  declaration  had  stated  simply  a  collis. 
ion,  and  that  the  plaintiff  had  paid  the  damages  sufiered  by  the  Virginia  and  her 
cargo,  it  would  clearly  have  been  bad  on  demurrer ;  because  although  it  would 
show  a  loss,  it  would  state  no  cause  of  that  loss.    It  is  only  by  adding  the  fact 
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that  the  damage  done  to  the  Virginia  was  caused  by  negligence — that  ia,b]f 
stating  the  cause  of  the  damage — that  the  cause  of  payment  appears,  and,  when 
it  appears,  it  is  seen  to  be  the  negh'gence  of  the  servants  of  the  assured. 

We  know  of  no  principle  of  insurance  law  which  prevents  us  from  looking  for 
this  f  ole  operative  cause,  or  requires  us  to  stop  short  of  it  in  applying  the  maxim, 
Causa  moxxTna  non  remoia  spcctatur.  The  argument  is,  that  collision  being  a 
peril  01  the  sea,  the  negh'gence  which  caused  that  peril  to  occur  is  not  to  be  in- 
quired into ;  it  lies  behind  the  peril  and  is  too  remote.  This  is  true  when  the 
loss  was  inflicted  by  collision,  or  was  by  law  a  necessary  consequence  of  it  The 
underwriter  cannot  set  up  the  negligence  of  the  servants  of  the  assured  as  a  de- 
fense. But  in  this  case  he  does  not  seek  to  go  behind  the  cause  of  loss,  and  de- 
fend himself  by  showing  this  cause  was  produced  by  negligence.  The  insured 
himself  goes  behind  the  collision,  and  shows  as  the  sole  reason  why  he  has  paid 
the  money,  that  the  negligence  of  his  servants  conipelled  him  to  p^y  it  It  Is 
true  that  an  expense  attached  by  the  law  maritime  to  the  subject  insured,  solely 
as  a  consequence  of  a  peril,  may  be  considered-  as  proximately  caused  by  that 
peril.  But  where  the  expense  is  attached  to  the  vessel  insured  not  solely  in  eon- 
sequence  of  a  peril,  but  in  consequence  of  the  misconduct  of  tlie  ser\*ant8  of  the 
assured,  the  peril  per  se  is  not  the  efficient  cause  of  the  loss,  and  cannot  in  any 
just  sense  be  considered  its  proximate  cause.  In  such  a  case  the  real  cause  is 
the  negligence,  and  unless  the  policy  can  be  so  interpreted  as  to  insure  against 
all  losses  directly  referable  to  the  negligence  of  the  master  and  mariners,  such  a 
loss  is  not  covered  by  the  policy.  We  are  of  opinion  the  policy  cannot  be  so 
construed.  When  a  peril  of  the  sea  is  tlie  proximate  cause  of  a  loss,  the  negli- 
gence which  caused  that  peril  is  not  inquired  into;  not  because  the  underwriter 
has  taken  upon  himself  all  risks  arising  from  negligence,  but  because  he  has  as- 
sumed to  indemnify  the  insured  against  losses  from  particular  perils,  and  the 
assured  has  not  warranted  that  his  servants  will  use  due  care  to  avoid  them. 

These  views  are  sustained  by  many  authorities.  Mr.  Amould,  in  his  valuable 
treatipe  on  insurance,  (2  vol.  p.  776,)  lays  down  the  correct  rule :  "  Where  the 
loss  is  not  proximately  caused  by  the  perils  of  the  sea,  but  is  directly  referable 
to  the  negligence  or  misconduct  of  the  master  or  other  agents  of  the  a8siured,not 
amounting  to  barratry,  there  seems  little  doubt  that  the  underwriters  would  be 
thereby  discharged."  To  this  rule  must  be  referred  that  class  of  cases,  in  which 
the  misconduct  of  the  master  or  mariners  hns  either  aggravated  the  consequences 
of  a  peril  insured  against,  or  been  of  itself  the  efficient  cause  of  the  whole  loss. 
Thus  if  damage  be  done  by  a  peiril  insured  against,  and  the  master  neglects  to 
repair  that  damage,  and  in  consequence  of  the  want  of  such  repairs  the  vessel  is 
lost,  the  neglect  to  make  repairs,  and  not  the  sea  damage,  has  been  treated  as  the 
proximate  cause  of  the  loss.  In  the  case  of  Copeland  ts.  The  N.  £.  Marine  Ins. 
Co.  (2  Met.  432,)  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Shaw  reviews  many  of  the  cases,  and  states 
that,  **  The  actual  cause  of  the  loss  is  the  want  of  repair  for  which  the  assured 
are  responsible,  and  not  the  sea  damage  which  caused  the  want  of  repair,  for 
which  it  is  admitted  the  underwriters  are  responsible."  And  the  same  prin- 
ciples were  applied  by  Mr.  Justice  Story  in  the  case  of  Hazard  ts.  N.  E.  Ma- 
rine Ins.  Co.,  (1  Sum.'R.  230,)  where  the  loss  was  by  worms,  which  got  access 
to  the  vessel  in  consequence  of  her  bottom  being  injured  by  stranding,  which  io- 
jury  the  master  neglected  to  repair.  So  where  a  vessel  has  been  lost  or  disabled, 
and  the  cargo  saved,  a  loss  caused  by  the  neglect  of  the  master  to  trainhip,  or 
repair  his  vessel  and  carry  the  cargo,  cannot  be  recovered.  Schieflin  vs.  N.  £. 
Ins,  Co.  (9  John  21 ;)  Bradhurst  r5.  Col.  Ins.  Co.  (9  John  17;)  Am.  Ins.  Co.  vs. 
Centre,  (4  Wend.  45 :)  S.  C.  (7  Cow.  604 ;)  McGaw  vs.  Ocean.  Ins.  Co.,  (23 
Pick.  405.)  So  where  condemnation  of  a  neutral  vessel  was  caused  by  resiataDce 
of  search ;  Robinson  vs.  Jones,  (8  Mass.  636 ;)  or  a  loss  arose  from  the  master^a 
negligently  leaving  the  ship's  register  on  shore ;  Cleveland  r5.  Union  Ins.  Co., 
(8  Mass.  308.)  So  where  a  vessel  was  burnt  by  the  public  authorities  of  a  place 
into  which  the  master  sailed  with  a  false  bill  of  health,  having  the  plague  on 
board  ;  Emerigon,  (by  Meredith,)  348 ;  in  these  and  many  other  similar  cases  the 
courts,  having  found  the  efficient  cause  of  the  loss  to  be  some  neglect  of  duty  by 
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tho  master,  have  held  the  underwriter  discharged.  Yet  it  is  obvious  that  in  all 
such  cases  one  of  the  perils  insured  against  fell  on  the  vessel.  And  they  are  to 
be  reconciled  with  the  other  rule,  that  a  loss  caused  by  a  peril  of  the  sea  is  to  be 
borne  by  the  underwriter,  though  the  master  did  not  use  due  care  to  avoid  tlie 
peril,  by  bearing  in  mind  that  in  these  cases  it  is  negligence,  and  not  simply  a 
peril  of  the  sea,  which  is  the  operative  cause  of  the  loss.  It  may  sometimes  be 
difficult  to  trace  this  distinction,  and  mistakes  have  doubtless  been  made  in  apply- 
ing it,  but  it  is  one  of  no  small  importance  in  the  law  of  insurance,  and  cannot  be 
disregarded  without  producing  confusion.  The  two  rules  are  in  themselves  con- 
sistent. Indeed,  they  are  both  but  applications  to  different  cases  of  the  maxim, 
Causa  proxima  rum  remola  spectatur.  In  applying  this  maxim,  in  looking  for  the 
proximate  cause  of  the  loss,  if  it  is  found  to  l>e  a  peril  of  the  sea,  we  inquire  no 
further ;  we  do  not  look  for  the  cause  of  that  peril.  But  if  the  peril  of  the  sea 
which  operated  in  a  given  case  was  not  6f  itself  sufficient  to  occasion  and  did  not 
in  and  by  itself  occasion  the  loss  claimed ;  if  it  depended  upon  the  cause  of  that 
peril  whether  the  loss  claimed  would  follow  it,  and  therefore  a  particular  cause 
of  the  peril  is  essential  to  be  shown  by  the  assured;  then  we  must  look  beyond 
the  peril  to  its  cause  to  ascertain  the  efficient  cause  of  the  loss. 

The  case  at  bar  presents  an  illustration  of  both  rules.  So  far  as  the  brig  Emil  v 
was  herself  injured  by  the  collision,  the  cause  of  the  loss  was  the  collision,  which 
was  a  peril  insured  against,  and  the  assured  showing  that  his  vessel  suffered  dam- 
age from  that  cause,  makes  a  cose  and  is  entitled  to  recover.  But  he  claims  to 
recover  not  only  for  the  damages  done  to  his  vessel  which  was  insured,  but  for 
damages  done  to  the  other  vessel  not  insured.  To  entitle  himself  to  recover 
these,  he  must  show  not  only  that  they  were  suffered  by  a  peril  of  the  sea,  but 
that  the  underwriter  is  responsible  for  the  consequences  of  that  peril  falling  on  a 
vessel  not  insured.  It  is  this  responsibility  which  is  the  sole  basis  of  his  claim, 
and  to  make  out  this  responsibility  he  does  not  and  cannot  rest  upon  the  occur- 
rence of  a  collision;  this  affords  no  ground  for  his  claim ;  he  must  show  a  par- 
ticalar  cause  for  that  collision ;  and  aver  that  by  reason  of  the  existence  of  that 
cause  the  loss  was  suffered  by  him,  and  so  the  underwriter  became  responsible 
for  it. 

This  negligence  is  therefore  the  fact  without  which  the  loss  would  not  have 
been  suffered  by  the  plaintiff,  and  by  its  operation  tl^e  loss  is  suffered  by  him. 
In  the  strictest  sense  it  causes  tho  loss  to  the  plaintiff.  The  loss  of  the  owners 
of  the  Virginia  was  occasioned  by  a  peril  of  the  sea,  by  which  their  vessel  was 
injured.  But  nothing  connects  the  plaintiff  with  that  loss,  or  makes  it  his,  except 
the  negligence  of  his  servants.  Of  his  loss  this  negligence  is  the  only  efficient 
cause,  and  in  the  sense  of  the  law  it  is  the  proximate  cause. 

The  ablest  writers  of  the  continent  of  Europe  on  the  subject  of  insurance  law 
have  distinctly  declared,  that  in  case  of  damage  to  another  vessel  solely  through 
the  fault  of  the  master  or  mariners  of  the  assured  vessel,  the  damage  must  be  re- 
hired bv  him  who  occasioned  it^  and  the  insurer  is  not  liable  for  it.  Pothier, 
Traite  d'^Assurance,  No.  49, 60 ;  Boucher,  1600, 1501, 1502 ;  4  Boulay  Paty,  Droit 
Maritime,  (cd.  of  1823,)  14-16,  Santayra's  Com.  7, 223 ;  Emerigon,  (by  Meredith,) 
337.  If  the  law  of  England  is  to  be  considered  settled  by  the  case  of  De  Vaux 
vs.  Salvador,  (4  Ad.  and  El.  420,)  it  is  clear  such  a  loss  could  not  be  recovered 
there.  Mr.  Marshall  is  evidently  of  opinion,  that  unless  the  misconduct  of  the 
master  and  crew  amounted  to  barratry,  the  loss  could  not  be  recovered,  (Marsh. 
on  Ins.  495.)     And  Mr.  Phillips  so  states  in  terms,  (1  Phil,  on  Ins.  636.) 

It  has  been  urged  that  in  the  case  of  the  Paragon,  Peters  rs.  Warren  Ins.  Co., 
(14  Pet.  99,)  this  court  adopted  a  rule  which,  if  applied  to  the  case  at  bar,  would 
entitle  the  insured  to  recover.  But  we  do  not  so  consider  it.  It  was  there  (feter- 
mined  that  a  collision  without  fault  was  the  proximate  cause  of  that  loss,  indeed, 
unless  the  operation  of  law,  which  fixed  the  lien,  could  be  regarded  as  the  cause 
of  that  loss,  there  was  no  cause  but  the  collision,  and  that  was  a  peril  insured 
against 

We  are  aware  that  in  the  case  of  Hall  rs.  Washington  Ins.  Co.,  (2  Story,)  Mr. 
Justice  Story  took  a  different  view  of  this  question,  and  we  are  informed  that  the 
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Supremo  Court  of  Massachusetts  has  recently  decided  a  case  in  conformity  with 
his  opinion,  which  is  not  yet  in  print,  and  "^^hich  we  have  not  been  able  to  see. 
But  with  great  respect  for  that  very  eminent  judge,  and  for  that  learned  and  able 
court,  we  think  the  rule  we  adopt  is  more  in  conformity  with  sound  principle,  as 
well  fls  with  the  practical  interpretation  of  the  contract  by  underwriters  and  mer- 
chants, and  that  it  is  the  safer  and  more  expedient  rule. 

We  cannot  doubt  that  the  knowledge  by  owners,  masters,  and  seamen,  that 
underwriters  are  responsible  for  ail  the  damage  done  by  collision  with  other  ves. 
sels  through  their  negligence,  would  tend  to  relax  their  vigilance,  and  materially 
enhance  the  perils,  both  to  life  and  property,  arising  from  this  cause. 

The  judgment  of  the  Circuit  Court  must  be  reversed,  and  the  cause  remanded^ 
with  directions  to  render  a  judgment  for  the  defendants  on  the  demurrer  to  the 
first  two  counts,  and  award  a  venire  de  novo  to  try  the  general  issue  pleaded  to 
the  other  counts. 

We  append  some  remarks  from  our  Boston  correspondent,  refered  to  in  onr 
introduction  to  the  preceding  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  which  was,  as  will  be  seen,  delivered  by  Judge  Curtis.  The  remarks  of 
tlie  writer,  a  practical  merchant,  are  entitled  to  the  highest  respect 

The  opinion  of  the  court,  delivered  by  Judge  Curtis,  at  the  last  term  at  Wash* 
Ington,  reverses  the  previous  decisions  of  Judge  Story  of  the  same  court,  and 
comes  in  direct  conflict  with  the  decisions  of  the  SupVeme  Court  of  Maasachn* 
settM,  by  which  it  has  been  held  that  "  underwriters  are  liable  to  repay  to  the  in- 
sured, aaniages  paid  by  him  to  the  owners  of  another  vessel  and  carp;o,  snffered 
in  a  collision  occasioned  by  the  negligence  of  the  master  or  manners  of  the 
vessel  insured." 

This  liability  of  underwriters  is  one  which  they  have  never  been  willinjf  to 
acknowledge,  or  at  least  have  acknowledged  with  reluctance;  but  the  deciaiona 
of  our  State  Courts  have  established  the  fact,  that  it  was  a  liability  which  they 
assumed  in  their  policies,  and  the  underwriters  of  Boston  have  in  more  than  one 
instance  [vaid  losses  of  the  kind  referred  to. 

Nevertheless,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  is  the  highest  tribunal 
in  the  land«  and  though  its  decisions  do  not  necessarily  change  those  of  oar 
State  Courts,  still  its  influence  cannot  foil  to  be  in  some  degree  felt;  and  under- 
writers, with  the  weight  of  such  powerful  opinions  on  their  side,  will  be  more 
than  over  reluctant  to  acknowledge  a  liability  which  they  have  always  endeavored 
to  n>pudiato. 

A;*  collision  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  perils  of  the  sea,  it  would  seem  to  be 
one  of  the  risks^most  necessiiry  lo  insure  against,  and  the  damage  resulting  from 
collision,  whether  to  the  vessel'  insured  or  to  the  vessel  not  insured,  but  caused 
by  the  fault  of  the  insured  vessel,  which  is  responsible  for  the  damaffes  done  t» 
the  other  vessel,  is  a  risk  which  s^hould  be  covered  bv  insurance  ;  and  if  there  is 


owner*. 

Tile  objivt  of  elTiVling  insurance  is  gcnorallv  supposed  to  be  to  protect  the 
a*suri\i  fr\nn  all  the  ordinary  losst's  which  he  is  likely  to  meet  with;  and  under- 
wriUTs  have  ahv.iys  bivn  content  to  take  the  risk  of  the  negligence,  careless- 
novs  or  fault  of  the  master  or  nurinors  of  vessels,  when  through  such  careless- 
ros?^  or  tAuU  the  \cssiol  insunni  >\as  str.«ndi>d,  or  lo>t,  or  even  damaged  bj  col- 
lision. 

The  di>nivtion  \\w\\  that  ihoy  arv  not  liable  for  damages  done  to  the  vessel 
not  inMmsl  by  the  one  insurtsi.  :l;rv  u^rh  the  fault  of  the  latter,  wfll,  we  fimcj, 
hnrvlly  bo  rtvovTrarisi  bv  men'harTs,  :\  r  ;f  :he  insured  vessel  is  liable  for  such 
dain."»jr*^>,  it  i*  oUwrlv  a  o,*.m:iir^*  '*^  lorsolf  *r,d  Jat  owners ;  and  the  fault  of  the 
m,nNtcr  *^r  m,';rinojs  nHouM  W  i;^s\iri\i  .^i^r^aus;  i:i  this  cA>e,  snd  the  owner  protee- 
1^  tKui  lo»s,  the  sjuuc  as  If  the  \os:s<]  bad  bee::  careiesslv  straoded.    If  this 
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pie  be  not  recognized,  every  one  can  see  to  what  fearful  losses  those  in- 
:ed  in  navigation  would  be  liable. 

laable  ships  and  valuable  freights  would  be  lost,  and  the  owners,  though 
nally  protected  by  insurance,  might  find  themselves  and  their  families  re- 
l  from  affluence  to  poverty.  The  foundations,  even,  of  commercial  security 
d  be  undermined. 

underw^riters  the  risk  is  a  small  one,  but  to  individuals  it  is  of  great  ma^- 
e.  If  the  former  find  their  rates  too  low  to  cover  this  risk,  they  should 
tbem,  but  the  principle  should  be  established,  and  established  without  de- 

To  effect  this  it  seems  desirable  that  there  should  be  a  public  meeting  of 
owners,  and  that  some  general  action  should  be  hvd  on  the  subject,  that  a 
ct  understanding  of  the  same  may  be  arrived  at,  and  an  effort  madS  to  have 
ies  of  insurance  so  framed,  that  those  interested  in  navigation  will  be  pro- 
d  from  losses  occurring  by  collision.  D. 

ACTION  TO  CO\TER  AN  EXCESS  OF  DUTIES  PAID  UKDER  PROTEST. 

16  case  of  Otis  Norcross  r».  Philip  Greeley,  Jr.,  Collector  of  the  Port  of 
&n,  recently  determined  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the 
ict  of  Massachusetts,  is  of  special  importance  to  importers.  The  action  was 
ght  to  cover  an  excess  of  duties  paid  under  protest  by  the  plaintiff,  upon 
mportation  of  parcels  of  crockery  ware.  The  complaint  is,  that,  in  valuing 
aerchnndisc  for  ihe  assessment  of  duties,  there  was  added  to  the  invoice 
and  to  the  other  charges,  a  commission  of  2i  per  cent ;  and  it  was  decided 
duties  were  chargeable  upon  the  commissions,  though,  in  fact,  no  commis- 
.  were  paid. 

le  tariff  act  of  August  30,  1842,  explained  by  the  act  of  March  3,  1861, 
ides,  that  the  value  of  the  article  upon  which  the  duty  is  to  be  charged 
be  ascertained  in  a  certain  manner,  and  that  "  to  such  value  or  price  shall 
Ided  all  costs  and  charges  except  insurance,  and  including  in  every  case  a 
le  for  commissions  at  the  usual  rates." 

le  plaintiff  introduced  evidence  tending  to  prove  that  when  the  dealers  here 
is  species  of  merchandise  give  orders  to  an  agent  of  a  manufacturer,  or  to  a  . 
m  established  here,  who  is  a  correspondent  of  an  English  manufacturer,  or 
their  orders  themselves  directly  to  a  manufacturer,  they  pay  no  commission, 
in  other  cases,  in  which  the  merchandise  is  bought  in  market,  either  for  the 
irs,  or  for  the  person  here  who  undertakes  to  supply  the  dealers,  a  commis- 
is  paid;  and  in  such  cases  21  per  cent  is  the  usual  rate  of  commission. 
16  plaintiffs  contended  that  the  purpose  of  Congress  was  to  have  the  value 
6  article,  when  ready  to  go  into  consumption  here  ascertained ;  that  ior 
purpose  there  was  to  be  added  to  its  cost  or  value  abroad  the  expenses  of 
arinc^  and  bringing  it  here ;  that  if  from  the  nature  and  general  course  of 
I  a  enarge  for  commissions  is  not  usually  ia  fact  incurred,  then  such  charge 
not  enter  into,  or  constitute  a  part  of  the  value  of  the  article  when  ready 
consumption  here;  and  therefore  to  include  a  commission  in  such  cases 
Id  be  merely  arbitrary.  It  was  also  argued  that  not  in  every  case  was  a 
nission  to  be  added,  but  it  should  be  added  only  in  those  cases  in  which  it 
usual  to  pay  a  commission. 

dge  Curtis,  in  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  court,  said  that  a  direction  to 
de  in  every  case  a  charge  for  commissions  at  the  usual  rates,  is  certainly 
complied  with  if  such  a  charge  is  omitted  in  every  case.  The  words,  "  in 
f  case  "  apply  to  the  act  of  including  a  commission  as  well  as  to  the  rate  of 
commission.  The  fact  that  the  court  does  not  perceive  the  propriety  or 
ical  expediency  of  the  rule,  as  expressed  in  a  revenue  law,  is  not  a  suffi- 
reason  for  the  rejection  of  this  natural  and  obvious  meaning  of  the  Ian-. 
«  of  Congress,  and  the  adoption  of  a  different  and  more  restricted  rule.  A 
mg  illustration  of  this  may  be  seen  in  a  recent  case  against  the  Collector 
5W  York,  decided  in  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  The  act  of  March 
99,  sec.  59,  had  directed  an  allowance  of  two  per  cent  to  be  made  for  the 
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leakagre  of  liquors  in  coMks,  paying  a  specific  duty  by  the  gallon.  The  tariff  Mt 
of  1846  had  repealed  the  specific,  and  substituted  o^  raZorem  duties  on  all  liquors. 
No  reason  could  be  given  why  the  allowance  should  be  made  in  the  one  cas€ 
and  not  in  the  other.  But  the  court  held,  that  the  Reduction  could  not  be  made, 
although  the  effect  was  to  include  in  the  valuation,  owing  to  usual  leakage, 
woald  not  go  into  consumption  in  this  country. 

It  was  therefore  held  by  the  court,  that  by  the  proper  construction  of  this 
clause  of  the  act,  a  commission  should  in  all  cases  be  added  to  the  invoice  value, 
although  in  fact  no  commission  is  paid,  and  although  it  is  not  customary  for 
the  importers  of  the  article  in  question  to  pay  any  commission. 
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OrKKINO  or  THE  FALL  TKADB  AT  BOSTON,  NEW  TORl^,  AND  PHIf^AOKLPHIA — TRADK  »  DOSIfTie 
COTTOXS  WITH  MEXICO— DO.  WITH  CHINA — ^TOTAL  FOKEION  BBIPMENTI  Of  PLAIN  COTTONf  FIOI 
BOSTON  AND  NEW  YORl! — POSITION  AND  PROSPECTS  Of  MONETARY  APPAIRS — XPPRCT  OP  HW* 
PEAN  TROUBLES  UPON  THE  PROSPERITY  OP  THIS  COUNTRY— THE  SMALL  NOTE  CrRRBRCY  Wltl 
THE  MEANS  OP  CURTAILING  IT — CONDITION  OP  THE  BANKS  OP  NEW  ORLEANS  AND  HEW  YMI— 
STATEMENT  OP  THE  BANKS  IN  TENNESSEE— PRODUCT  OP  GOLD  IN  CALIPO&MIA — WXTM  DETOnTt 
AND  COINAOE  AT  PHILADELPHIA  AND  NEW  ORLEANS  MINTS— IMPORTS  OP  PORRION  GOODS  AT  VW 
YORK  FOR  JUNE— IMPORTS  PROM  JANUARY  IST,  AND  POR  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  BNOINO  JTRR  Wlf 
IMPORTS  OP  DRY  GOODS  POR  VARIOUS  PERIODS,  SHOWING  A  LARGE  INCREASE — CASH  RRTBITl  n> 
TUB  FISCAL  YEAR— EXPORTS  PROM  NEW  YORK  FOR  THE  MONTH,  AND  POR  THB  FISCAL  YBAl- 
SHIPMENTS  OP  LEADING  ARTICLES  OF  DOMESTIC  PRODUCE— PROSPECTS  OP  THB  TKABB  IN  CttX* 
ALS,  ETC.,   ETC. 

The  fall  trade  has  now  fairly  commenced,  and  there  is  unusual  activity  throogh- 
out  the  whole  length  oT  the  Union.    At  Boston  the  demand  for  plain  cottoDsfor 
the  home  trade  has  been  sufficient  to  sustain  prices,  notwithstanding  the  filing 
off  in  the  orders  for  export    The  various  channels  throughout  the  interior  had 
become  quite  bare  of  stock,  so  that  a  temporary  lull  in  the  foreign  trade  will  only 
enable  our  manufacturers  to  bring  up  arrears  in  this  particular.     Since  Santa 
Anna  has  assumed  the  reins  of  government  in  Mexico,  the  rate  of  duty  on  cot- 
ton  goods  has  once  more  been  raised  to  a  prohibitory  standard,  and  we  may, 
therefore,  look  for  a  further  interruption  of  the  regular  trade  in  that  direetion, 
and  a  resort  to  the  old  system  of  smuggling.    The  market  there  mast  be,  how- 
ever, furnished  with  a  full  year's  supply  of  yankee  cottons,  since  the  trade,  during 
the  few  brief  months   that  the  tariff  was  relaxed,  has  been  very  large.    At  a 
praof  of  this,  we  may  mention  that  the  clearances  of  domestics  from  New  Yoik 
for  Mexico,  dunng  the  year  1849,  were  only  1,920  packages;  for  the  year  1850, 
2,403  packages;  for  the  year  1851,  820  packages;   for  the  year  1852,  1,479 
packages:   while,  for  the  first  six  months  of  1853,  they  amounted  to  8,031  ^ 
This  extraordinary  quantity,  comprising  one-third  of  the  whole  shipments  frotfB. 
tliat  port  for  the  time  sixwificd,  (the  total  to  all  foreign  ports  from  New  York  be- 
ing 24,005  bales,)  must  be  in  advance  of  the  demand  for  consumption  there,  an^ 
must  afford  a  supply  for  some  time  to  come.    How  long  the  intermption  to  tb^ 
China  trade  will  continue,  cannot  now  be  foreseen ;  but  the  shipments  to  tli^ 
Kast  Indies  for  the  last  six  months  have  not  been  as  large  as  for  the  cormpoo^ 
ing  period  of  the  previous  year,  so  that  there  can  be  little  accumulation,  beyond 
the  probable  DMonities  of  the  people.    The  following  will  show  the  exports  oi 
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lestics  from  the  two  principal  markets  for  the  clearance  of  such  goods,  since 
nary  1st: — 

MfcTB  OF  DOmsnOB  FROX  BOSTON  AND  MXW  YORK   FROX  JANUARY   IST  TO  JULY  16tH 

Boston.  New  York. 

1863 packages  40,114  24,607 

1862 42,657  29,925 

1861 20,162  29,428 

I860 16,1 14  23,858 

1849 16,682  17,696 

1848 27,216  82,186 

iX  New  York  the  demand  for  dry  goods  has  become  more  genenil,  and  in 
sr  branches  of  trade,  business  is  daily  becoming  more  active.    The  Crystal 
ace  has  attracted  some  buyers  to  that  city,  but  its  influence  upon  trade,  thus 
has  not  been  as  great  as  anticipated. 

It  Philadelphia  there  has  been  a  good  early  trade  in  domestic  fabrics,  but  the 
land  for  imported  goods  has  not  been  larger  than  usual.  The  coal  trade, 
rever,  is  unusually  prosperous ;  and  this,  with  the  comparatively  high  price  for 
1,  has  created  unwonted  activity  throughout  the  interior  of  Pennsylvania. 
[There  is  increasing  difficulty  in  introducing  new  enterprises  requiring  financial 
from  either  domestic  or  foreign  capitalists,  and  the  limit  to  the  issue  of  this 
98  of  bonds  would  appear  to  be  nearly  reached.  The  works  of  internal  im- 
»Yement  now  in  progress  will,  most  of  them,  be  completed,  and  a  few  con- 
ituig  links  may  yet  be  undertaken ;  but  we  do  not  think  the  market,  either 
■e  or  abroad,  will  sustain  any  material  outlay  for  new  schemes. 
Fhe  present  position  of  commercial  affairs  has  upset  nearly  all  of  the  theories 
professed  political  economists,  and  the  most  that  the  majority  of  them  can  do, 
to  shake  their  heads  ominously  at  the  future.  The  disastrous  results  which 
sre  to  follow  the  large  additions  to  our  stock  of  the  precious  metals,  are  yet  de- 
fed^  and  the  prospects  of  future  prosperity  are  as  bright  as  at  any  time  within 
e  past  three  years.  The  only  exception  to  this  is  in  the  secret  apprehension 
hich  always  follows  a  long  period  of  uninterrupted  success.  The  tide  has  al- 
rays  turned  in  the  past,  and  days  of  adversity,  however  distant,  will  come,  say 
he  croakers,  in  the  end.  This  is  undoubtedly  true ;  the  sailor  knows  that  a  fa* 
ronible  gale  will  not  always  blow ;  but  instead  of  lying  to,  for  this  reason,  under 
bare  poles,  that  he  may  be  ready  for  the  storm,  he  spreads  his  sail  while  the  sky 
is  still  cloudless,  that  he  may  reach  port  in  safety.  ^*  Ills  that  neter  happen 
chiefly  make  us  wretched,"  and  the  mercantile  community  have  suflfered  more 
from  anticipated  evil  than  from  all  the  reverses  which  have  ever  overtaken  them, 
'^e  dark  clouds  which  hung  over  the  affairs  of  Eastern  Europe,  while  they  have 
owanged  some  branches  of  trade,  have  given  an  impetus  to  others.  War  is  al- 
^ys  to  be  deprecated,  but  if  we  are  not  parties  to  the  strife,  our  prosperity  may 
"®  accelerated,  not  retarded  by  it. 

Honey  has  been  in  more  active  demand  throughout  the  month,  than  for  the  cor- 
^^^ndmg  month  of  either  of  the  last  three  years,  but  the  supply  has  been 
sbandant  at  about  the  legal  rates  of  interest.  The  coming  season  will  witness 
ttnusual  activity  in  monetary  affairs,  and  it  may  be  that  higher  rates  of  interest 
^*U  generally  prevail.    If  confidence,  however,  should  remain  undisturbed,  the 
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lar^  amounts  of  capital  seeking  investment,  will  create  a  competition  among 
lenders  as  well  as  among  borrowers.  There  has  been  some  discussion  among 
the  newspapers  in  different  sections  of  the  country,  as  to  the  effect  which  will 
be  produced  upon  the  monetary  interests  here,  by  further  difficulties  in  Europe, 
and  the  opinion  has  been  expressed  that  capital  would  be  recalled  to  such  an  ex- 
tent as  to  create  a  money  pressure.  This  opinion  does  not  appear  to  us  to  be 
well  grounded.  Individual  capital  invested  here,  would  be  far  safer  than  io 
Europe,  and  the  higher  rate  of  interest  there,  caused  by  war,  would  hardly  be 
an  offset  against  the  increased  risk  of  losing  the  principal.  Besides,  the  bulk  of 
inviMtments  hold  by  foreigners  arc  of  such  a  character,  that  payment  of  them 
cannot  be  demanded  at  a  moment's  warning.  Most  of  the  bonds  have  manj 
yoars  to  run  before  the  principal  is  due,  and  the  stock  can  only  be  turned  into 
cash  nt  the  option  of  the  buyer.  In  former  periods  of  commercial  revulsion,  the 
foreign  debt  was  mostly  due  on  demand,  and  was  sure  to  be  called  for  when  it 
t^^as  moHt  inconvenient  for  the  country  to  pay  it. 

The  State  of  Illinois  has  added  another  to  the  list  of  States  which  have  passed 
laws  prohibiting  the  circulation  of  small  bank  bills,  but  we  are  afraid  that 
the  act  will  be  inoperative  there,  as  in  most  other  northern  States  where  it  has 
been  tried.  The  only  effectual  remedy  for  the  restraint  of  this  species  of  etrcn- 
lation,  is  to  prevent  its  issue.  As  long  as  the  banks  are  allowed  to  atter  small 
notes,  so  long  will  the  people  continue  to  use  them.  A  general  movement  on 
the  part  of  the  several  States,  prohibiting  in  each  the  Issue  of  bank  notes  of  t 
less  denomination  than  five  dollars,  under  a  heavy  penalty,  would  strike  at  onee 
at  the  r%H>t  of  the  evil.  There  is  now  sufficient  metallic  cireolation  to  do  awaj 
with  the  neeessitT  of  small  notes,  and  they  ought  to  be  prohibited. 

The  bank  returns  from  various  sections  of  the  country,  show  quite  a  differ- 
ence in  the  comparative  progress  of  expansion  and  contraction.  At  New  Orleans 
theiv  has  been  a  lailinsr  off  in  nearly  all  the  items,  except  the  loans  on  stocks 
and  tti^V^ajS^^,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  statements : — 

UABORIB. 

J«wSS.IflSX         lUjS8»ISS. 

CweuUtM t7,15SL»8  95  t7,9SS,»S)» 

iVrs^Mls lCLlSl.lt3  $7  ll,lftX,818  6» 

l>v^U'ba»k» 1,1SQ.»4«  IS  1^76^70  81* 

OlWc  v'^Mli  IkbkhlM* M9,S65  30  661,iS6  SO 

TUalUat^Me |lS0»9a74S  T5  $21^14^9  25 

5H^'*K KvTMvifi  M  t7,47MS8  »♦ 

Unmm %m >W|\>Kl K\»»M23  »  lljrii,SM  €5 

l\<<>r^Mia3o«iM<MK<rxclM^^ 3<JM^MS  01  &jS30,eS3  S2 

i>|lM€  C**lk  «MiK» l.>^.<mi>  C«  UM4,000  00 

Tv^laJL t23^«I>li  W  tnjl>10i,478  81 


tW  Wttic*  kaw  iW  v«<at«r lljJtS^m  71  tlJS5S,06O  44 

V«NMM«^Mv.V^ ^.44iJ<X^  T«  MM,»tf  CS 

\h^mm^^  )lst^psf^f« 4.-?^*  «T  0*  S,4S1^S  14 

TV^  ;*tK>Aw«it  ^r.vv^*i^^  %if  oi^^ *f.^54.l»  4«  SM4SwS0S  94 

tv«Ua*Nt» 4^jK;^;rrT  H  4SySSMts  <i 
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At  New  York  there  has  not  been  any  considerable  expansion,  although  the 
item  of  specie  shows  a  most  important  increase.  The  following,  in  round  num- 
bers, will  give  the  most  striking  particulars :  in  February  there  were  only  49 
banks,  now  there  are  52  : — 


February.  1853. 

Deposits 167,000,000 

Diacouots 94,500,000 

Circolat  ion 8,600,000 

Specie. 9,000,000 


June  ,  1853. 

158,000,000 

98,000,000 

9,600,000 

12,000,000 


The  specie  now  held  in  the  sub-treasury  at  New  York,  including  the  amount 
payable  for  principal  and  interest  of  United  States  stocks,  also  shows  an  increase 
of  two  millions  of  dollars,  and  there  is  a  larger  amount  of  coin  in  circulation, 
80  that  there  has  been  a  specie  gain  at  that  point,  of  over  five  millions  of  dollars. 

The  condition  of  the  two  principal  stock  banks  of  Tennessee,  the  Union  and 
Planters',  was  reported  on  1st  July,  as  follows :— 


Dr.  Union.  PUurtert'. 

Capital $1,879,264  11,508,800 

Surplus   158,020  192,050 

Dividends,  July,  1.         75,178  60,352 

Deposits. 592,856  646,188 

Circul&tioo 1,940,1 17  2,190,278 

Miscellaneous.  ...  55,599  7,418 


Total $4,701,034  $405,0,676 


G^.  Union.         Planten'. 

Loaus $1,829,348  $1,248,569 

Bills  Exchange. . .        985,279     1,880,184 
Foreign  Banks. . . .     1,005,481     1,080,077 

Specie 476,891       523,742 

Miscellaneous 404,090       422,554 


ToUl $4,701,034  $4,605,076 


The  mining  accounts  from  California  continue  favorable,  and  the  product  of 
gold  from  there  is  quite  large.  The  following  will  show  the  deposits  at  the 
Philadelpbia  and  New  Orleans  mints  for  the  month  of  June : — 


DEPOSITS  FOR  JUNK. 


Gold.. 
SUver. 


New  Orleans.  Philadelphia. 
$57,836  $4,533,000 
207,188  678,000 


Total  deposits $264,969      $5,211,000 

This  is  a  little  behind  the  total  for  June  of  last  year,  but  a  comparison  from 
January  Ist  shows  an  increase  duriog  the  current  year,  amounting  to  several 
millions  of  dollars.    We  also  annex  a  statement  of  the  coinage  for  June : — 


GOLD  COINAGE. 

NEW  ORLEANS. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Piecea. 

Double  eagles. 

Eagles 

HiOf  eagles 

Quarter  eagles 

G  Ad  dollars 85 ,000 


Value. 


$85,000 
Total  gdd  coinage 85,000  $85,000 

SILVER  COINAGE. 


Pieeea. 
26,474 
21,777 
51,757 
830,602 
172,494 


Valae. 

$529,480 
217,770 
258,7a^ 
826,506 
172,494 


603,104  $2,005,032 


Half  dollars  . . . 
Quarter  dollars 

Dimes 

Half  dimes.... 


Total  silver  coinage 


...... 


646,000 
852,000 
740,000 
800,000 


$323,004 

218,000 

74.000 

40,000 


8,088,000     $650,004 
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COFFER   OOINAGB. 

Cents 866,782  $8,667 


Total  Comage 85,000  $85,000      4,007,886  $2,658,6«9 

In  addition  to  the  gold  coinuge  as  given  above,  the  Philadelphia  mint  has 
struck  6ff  $2,769,211  in  gold  bars,  which  have  mostly  been  token  for  export. 
The  wisdom  of  the  provision  for  the  casting  of  bars  or  ingots,  is  now  fhlly  seen. 
It  would  certainly  have  been  a  wicked  waste  of  money  to  coin  all  this  mass  of 
gold  into  handsomely  finished  eagles,  and  then  to  ship  it  in  original  packages 
directly  to  the  London  mint,  there  to  be  smelted  up  again;  and  yet  this  is  what 
the  mint  has  done  within  the  last  few  years  to  the  amount  of  upwards  of  thirty 
millions  of  dollars. 

We  showed  in  our  last,  that  the  imports  of  the  country  had  increased  to  in 
unprecedented  amount,  and  we  now  proceed  to  confirm  it  by  giving  some  com- 
parative totals : — 

IMPORTS  AT  NEW   YORK   FROM  FOREIGN   FORTS  FOR  THR  MONTH  OP  JUNK 

1851.  18§!.  18il. 

Entered  for  consumptioD $8,047,681  $7,626,181  $18,590,617 

Entert^  for  warehousing 1,048,846  640,722  8,010,404 

Fresgooda 668,716  1,062,947  744,909 

Specie 121,284  429,747  116,021 

ToUl  entered  at  the  port $9,980,926        $9,769,697       $17,460,861 

Withdrawn  from  warehouse 717,688  911,479  1,181,896 

The  increase  at  New  York  for  the  month  is  thus  shown  to  be  $7,70 1,260  as 
compareii  with  last  year,  and  $7,5:^9,925  as  compared  with  the  same  period  of 
1851,  a  gain  of  more  than  75  per  cent.  This  has  been  swelled  by  the  amount 
entereii  for  warehousing,  which  has  been  unusually  large.  This  brings  the  total 
increase  at  that  port  sdnce  January  1st  up  to  $36,540,896  as  compared  with  the 
first  six  months  of  1S52«  and  show.s  .«in  increase  of  $25,447,166  as  compared  with 
the  same  period  of  1S51. 

rORKIGN   IMPORTS   AT   NEW    TORK    rOR  SIX   MONTHS,  ENDING  JUNE   SOtH. 

ISil.  1S».  ISSt. 

Kntt^r^l  f^r  c^^wsomption $5S.SSS.198  $47,044,912  $76,888,164 

Sit«>rvHl  f^MT  wjut^housing 7.464.1  ST  6.027.749  11.506,681 

F»^  gvHxl* 5.1S:.644  7,844,785  8^96,616 

Spew 1,S9?,S?8  1,878.181  900,062 

^^^^■M^^^^^^^^^*  •^B^^^M.^^^H^^^H^B  ^^m^^tmmm^^Kmmm^^m 

T\>tal  imp^vrts jTe.SS^.^^:       $61,295,627       $97,886^28 

Withdmwn  iKw  W3U[vhvH>» ^.712,$41  8^26,777  6,524,654 

It  wiM  bo  se<»n  from  this  th.nt  the  amouot  entered  for  warehousing  since  Janii- 
.-^ry  Ut,  i*  moTx*  than  douMo  :he  ».*or:\^spv>r.d:n^  to:uI  of  las:  year.  The  previoflB 
Iw'^lfof  tht*  l^svwl  Ntvar  *ho\v*  a  lt**»  <s^n*,jv^ratix-^  iivre^se,  ihe  principal  gain  being 
duhuij  the  Ia*!  h,ilf  of  the  v<v*r.    We  anr.ex  a  ^ccimanr  for  the  rear: — 
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FOREIGN  IMPORTS  AT  NEW  TORS  FOR  THE  FISCAL  TEAR   ENDING   JUNE   SOTH. 

1851.  mi  1851.      . 

Entered  for  consumption 1107,659.164  ^94,345,881  $186,468,668 

Entered  for  warehousing 14,802,824  1 1 ,466.714  16,144,578 

Free  goods 8,321,042  11,926,912  18,867,178 

Specie 10,390,601  2,528,891  1,480,106 

Total  entered  at  the  port $141,078,531     $120,267,848    $166,890,616 

Withdrawn  from  warehouse 12,201,313        16,712,962        13,418,186 

Of  the  increased  imports  as  given  above,  about  half  consist  of  dry  goods,  for 
which  there  has  been  a  good  demand  throughout  the  year.  That  this  import  has 
not  been  greatly  in  excess  of  the  wants  of  the  country,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
the  stock  in  first  hands  is  not  unusually  large  for  the  season,  and  that  prices  have 
been  very  well  sustained.  How  far  this  will  hold  true  of  the  fall  trade  it  is  too 
early  yet  to  predict,  but  the  season  has  opened  with  the  fairest  prospects.  The 
following  will  show  the  total  receipts  of  dry  goods  for  each  of  the  periods  speci- 
fied above : — 

IMPORTS  OF  FOREIGN  DRT  GOODS  AT  NEW  TORE  FOR  JUNE. 
ENTERED  FOR  CONSUMPTION. 

1851.  1852.  l8iJ. 

Manufactures  of  wool $1,063,752  $688,785  $2,820,865 

Manufactures  of  cotton 428,923  880,786  903,011 

Manufactures  of  silk 1,612,986  1,011,909  2,46V,280 

Manufactures  of  fl^ 244,949  292,016  899,969 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods 176,670  103,888  246,876 

Total $3,432,280        $2,426,882         $6,329,941 

WITHDRAWN  FROM  WAREHOUSE. 

1851.  1852.  18B. 

Manufactures  of  wool $108,444  $62,094  $184,618 

Manufactures  of  cotton 29,446  24,686  48,687 

Manufactures  of  silk 72,662  88,132  103,660 

Manufactures  of  flax 27.246  17,810  18,464 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods 19,046  7,626  12,989 

ToUl $251,742  $199,647         $318^ 

Add  entered  for  consumption 3.482,280         2,426,832        6,829,941 

^^^^^^^^^^^m^m^^  m^m^^m^^t^m^^^^^^  0^,^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

ToUl  thrown  OD  the  market $3,684,022       $2,626,479      $6,643,284 

ENTERED  FOR   WAREHOUSING. 

1851.  1851.  18SJ. 

Manufactures  of  wool $234,916  $106,126  $618,264 

Manufactures  of  cotton 144.811  82,665  131,817 

Manufactures  of  silk 109,086  86,984  148,979 

Manufactures  of  flax 23,100  19,708  20,968 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods 12,345  18,022  87,182 

Total $624,257  $267,404        $947,166 

Add  entered  for  consumption 8,432,280  2,426,882       6,829,941 

Total  entered  at  the  port $3,956,637       $2,684,286     $7,277,096 

YOU  XXIX. — NO.  n,  14 
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IMPOKTB  or  FORXIQV  DRT  GOODS  AT  WEW  TOEK  FOR  BIX  XOITTBS,  ENIXniO  JDICX  SOtH. 

ENTXaXD  FOR   CONSUMPTION. 

1861.  ISH.  18U. 

Manufiictures  of  wool |6,581,878  |6,2'77,664  |IO,815,972 

Manufactures  of  cottoD 6,784,861  4,626,052  7,621,801 

Manufactures  of  silk 11,809,492  9.16^^,466  15,854,541 

ManufiACtures  of  flax 8,586,1 17  2,985,404  4,199.560 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods 1,919,571  1,961,860  2,786,750 

ToUl $29,681,419  $23,969,486  $41,278,624 

WITHDRAWN  FROM  WARXH0U8Z. 

18S1.  18S2.  ISdt. 

Manufactures  of  wool $677,830  $841,704  $688,404 

.  Manufactures  of  cotton 851^08  1,028,816  608,235 

Manufactures  of  silk 598,217  1,251,782  775,806 

Manufactures  of  flax 859,567  583,459  180,684 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods 289,712  226:849  214,747 

Total $2,621,829  $8,932,610  $2,857,876 

Add  entered  for  consumption 29,631,419  28,969,436  41,278,624 

Total  thrown  oo  the  market $82,258,248  $27,902)046  $43,686,000 

KNTXRKD  FOR  WARXHOUBINO. 

18S1.  18S2.  ISS. 

Manu&ctures  of  wool $828,974  $788,560  $1,880,466 

Manufactures  of  cotton 908,665  568,688  142,071 

Manufactures  of  sUk 970,122  1,521,494  970.757 

Manufactures  of  flax 845,661  207,480  181,257 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods 202,425  200,989  241,791 

Total $3,250,847  $8,287,161  $3,516,342 

Add  entered  for  consumption 29,631,419  23,969,486  41,278,624 

Total  entered  at  the  port $82,882,266  $27,256,597  $44,794,966 

IMPORTS    OF    DRT    GOODS   AT  THX  POET  OF  NEW  TORK  DURING  TBS  FUOAL  TBAR  BO- 

INO  JUNE  80th. 

XNTEEED  FOE   CONSUMPTION. 

18S1.  1851.  188. 

Manufactures  of  wool $14,950,011  $12,054,269  $20,351,957 

Manufactures  of  cotton 9,771,100  8,460,116  13,018,164 

Manufactures  of  silk 23,077,269  19,161,258  27,512,722 

Manufactures  of  flax 6,372,102  5,621,293  7,568.161 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods 8,592,670  3,665,527  6,085,598 

ToUl $57,763,152  $48,862,168  $73,587,802 

WTTHDEAWN  FEOM  WAEEHOUSX. 

18dl.  18a  list 

Manufactures  of  wool $2,024,686  $2,157,409  $1,429,076 

Manufiu:tures  of  cotton 1,482,810  1,686,823  990,760 

Maou£u;ture8  of  silk 1,181,048  2,342,742  1,441^ 

Manufactures  of  flax 695,067  851,704  346,167 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods 866,201  474,862  381,175 

Total $5,699,262  $7,418,040  $4,638,948 

Add  entered  for  consumption 57,763,152  48,862,168  78,537,802 

Total  thrown  oo  the  market $63,362,414  $56,276,198  $78,126,2M 
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BHTXEXD  FOR  WABEHOUSINO. 

1851.  1851.  18SJ. 

MannfiBurtores  of  wool |2,l  17,020  $2,384,296  $1,954,508 

Hanu&ctures  of  cotton 1,900,400  1,522,431  1,274,868 

HaDufactares  of  silk 1,781,581  8,158,698  ],576,605 

Maoufactures  of  flax 686,629  824,966  856,999 

Miacellaneoua  dry  goods 864,965  518,513  492,886 

Total $6,860,695         $8,868,904        $5,665,211 

Add  entered  for  conaumption 57,763,152        48,862,158        73,537,302 

Total  entered  at  ^  port $64,618,747      $57,221,062      $79,192,518 

The  total  gain  in  the  receipts  of  dry  goods  for  the  year  over  the  previous  year, 
it  will  be  seen,  is  (21,971,451,  of  which  917,538,369  occurred  during  the  last 
six  months.  The  increase,  as  compared  with  1851,  is  $14,578,766,  of  which 
911,912,700  occurred  daring  the  last  half  of  the  year. 

We  also  annex  a  comparative  statement  of  the  cash  revenue  at  the  same  port, 
which  has  of  course  largely  increased : — 

GASH  ounn  asoEivKo  at  new  tore. 

Six  months  Year  endlof 

Tear.  Jane.  ending  June  30.  June  30. 

1858 $8,840,728  38  $21,167,829  50  $38,249,754  48 

1862 2,280,680  28  14,250,812  88  28,678,910  86 

1851 2,805.185  62  16,652,665  60  81,670,195  29 

1860 1,504,688  76  18,029,910  06  24,487,609  78 

The  exports  of  the  country  have  increased  almost  as  rapidly  as  the  imports, 
although  not  as  large  a  proportion  has  cleared  from  the  same  port  :«- 

KXFOaTS  FBOX  NSW  TOEK  TO  FOEeIgN  POETS  FOE  THE  MONTH  OF  JUNE. 

18§1.  18§i.  18$t. 

Domestic  produce. $3,778,289  $3,566,869  $6,057,229 

Foreign  merchandise  (free^ 56,435  125,500  109,668 

Foreign  merchandise  (dutiable)  ....  265,290  482,594  894,043 

Specie 6,462,867  8,556,356  8,264,282 

Total ,.       $10,562,881  $7,780,818  $8,825,222 

Total,  ezduaive  of  specie 4,100,014  4,174,463  6,660,940 

The  increase  for  tho  month  has  been  comparatively  large,  but  for  the  previous 
aiz  months  the  same  proportion  has  not  been  maintained : — 

KXPOftTS  FaOX  NEW  TORE  TO  FOREIGN   PORTS  FOR  SIX  XONTHS  ENDING  JUNE   80tH. 

1851.  18n.  18SI. 

Domestic  produce » $22,456,889  $22,146,821  $25,422,290 

Foreign  merchandise  (free) 871,845  521,219  697,477 

Foreign  merchandise  (dutiable) 1,981,742  2,419,575  2,040,980 

Spedo 19,093,616  12,624,009  8,654,982 

Totalezports $43,903,441         $37,710,624        $86,815,729 

Total  exclusive  of  specie  .         ....        24,709,926  25,086,615  28,160,747 

For  the  year  the  increase  in  shipments  of  produce  is  about  9^*000,000.  The 
fidling  off  in  the  exports  of  specie  shows  that  shipments  from  other  porta  hB?e 
been  at  a  much  heavier  ratio :— 
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IXrORTS   FROIC   NIW   TORE   TO  FOREIGN   PORTS  FOR  THE  FISCAL  TEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30tH. 

1851.                 1852.  185J. 

Domestic  produce ^47,496,978         188,863,767  148,998.260 

Foreign  merclmndise  (free) 482,666                871,687  1,058,209 

Foreign  merchandise  (dutiable) 6,624,843             4,461,885  4,460,027 

Specie 26,622,781           87.273,708  21,127,228 


Total f  80,227,207  181,461,032  $70,628,714 

ToUl.  exclusive  of  specie 68,604,476  44,187,829  49,501,486 

We  have  not  yet  received  the  total  for  the  mortth  of  July,  but  enough  ia 
known  to  show  a  larger  ratio  of  increase  than  has  been  witnessed  for  several 
years.  We  annex  a  summary  of  the  shipments  of  some  of  the  leading  artieles 
of  domestic  produce  from  January  1st  to  July  16th: — 

EXPORTS  FROM  NEW  TORE  TO  FOREIGN   PORTS  OF  CERTAIN  LEADING  AXTIClte  OF 
DOMESTIC    PRODUCE,    FROM  JANUART   IST  TO  JULT    16tH. 

IS)!.       ISJJ.  18M.       1851. 

Ashes— pot^ bbK  9,577  6,982    Naval  stores bbls.    280,818     241,644 

pearls. 425  470    Oils,  whale galls.       30,246     215,4S4 

Beeswax lbs.  147,790  120.769            sperm 291,622     627,752 

BrtudstHfft^  Urd 18,496       89,687 

WluHil  flour  . .  bbls,  671,647  753,588            linseed 7,791         6,618 

Uy t»  flour 7.040  1.228  •  PronwoiM— 

Com  meal 26.825  25,492       Pork- bbls.      21,467       41,187 

>\bi>at bush,  761.021  1.5S0.079       Beef. 80.774       $1,9S« 

Uv«, 2S6.460      Cut  meals lbs.  1,145.406  6,008,193 

Oats 5.2SS  88,908-      Butter 862.215     W7,12J 

BarWv 847      Cheese 466,528  2,293,195 

iVro  '. 620,877  634.2SS        Lard 2,088,177  4,266,866 

Oaiunes.moia,.U>x«  s:.209  S1.S09    Rice trcs.      21.509         9,068 

s|Hrm 2.403  2.v»52    Tallow lbs.     260.7 19  1,769,066 

v\^l tvms  i:.$97  1S.S2$  Tobacw.  cnzde..4>kgsw      18,805       11.688 

OotUHi Ixale*  2ti2.1S2  172,029  Do,  manuCiciuredibs.  2,109.474  8,487,932 

lUv 6.1$9  6.096    WhAl«boce 448^35  2,048,646 

Uojvk 457  261 

TK^^rx'  is  cYory  prx^Knl  ;Iity  that  the  i3or«as«d  trade  in  breadstnffii,  as  shown 
4bK>v<\  \iitll  tv  still  f;u-(htT  ir.orva:<^  during  the  remaining  summer  and  USi 
wonth^^  Th«>  uitficultios  in  E&stera  Euiv^pe  bjiTe  already  broken  ap*  for  the 
tittK"  b^tt^):,  the  trside  tn  the  Back  S^»k  acd  :he  sleek  cf  cemls  in  Great  Bntain 
juhi  \>u  the  i\HtUtt<eu(  ;s  cv^rrV^s^uIy  Iic::.c\i«  vrhUe  the  growing  crops  are  ooie 
vVr  ^^^**  ij*;urvNi  Sh.v^uld  :he  pcv:*-::;  ;rvuble«?  ecc  i::  x  general  Enropean  wir, 
;K<tv  >*\*u*a  ro5  v^:;!v  Kr  a  br^k  d.n'Jiri  for  c:ir  w:«ju£<::jfsw  bat  also  for  Ameri- 
v^jiw  >h*:*»-**v^.  2t<  r^u:r:il  vvs^s^!*  trvuid  i!«TLrs  be  poffrfrrvd  ia  tfce  carrrmg  tnde. 
\%  i*  :tUx*  :>,<.:  '.^x'  Kusct  ,',*'  *v,vY  wvu'vi  r.oU  rcvbabilr,  be  sc'ScaezitiT  scattered  to 

sftAUtr  o:"  ^vr*   iT>sj:^  :vr  ,  b^?  :^,'  ni;;^  c:*  ics^nzce  b'T  satii  Tessris  vwtld 

I'tKxN'  \\ut  X"^  '.v  ^;^:v<;,"  i,vi4  ,*: 4b...:T  :o  ^*?wv/  i  Itrje  expert  •tnBarH  for 
b«v^^s.U;-^*>i.  ;;v  j:ri**si.r'v'^<  ;,'  ,v  v-,';L':::ry  i?^  -rvv  itr  t-^HH  :e=^  captj,  and tiw 
'ftvva'"**,:  K-rv";*  ;<  s*  V  o''  :.',*  '  !.^:-,'<c  i'-.T  :.ir.v*^r.>i  P.:i.-  its  beeo,  t&rosgbooi 
cftte  *iT4  s<'».**«.*.^s  v*-te  cc*  :cvi*  cit^jr>f>i  j--cc!<i*  .:i*  ::«:c  n:  ue  <ccsfirr«  and  a  do- 
aiuu^NA  ^^vi  *iW;i^c  r*..><  t:e  yroe  \ir:  .*^:.v^re  ^,v-ir*  i:»:««  Lie  jwtiage  fotfe 
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DEBT  A5D  CREDIT  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 

E.  D.  Mansfikld,  Esq.,  the  editor  of  the  Railroad  Record,  and  a  reliable  stAtistical 
writer,  has  compiled  the  subjoined  information  relative  to  the  debt  and  credit  of  the 
country. 

Ist  Of  Debit.  The  debts  of  the  nation  may  be  divided  into  six  different  classes, 
viz :  the  National  Debt,  the  State  Debts,  the  Municipal  Debts,  the  Railroad  Debts,  the 
Mercantile  Debts,  and  the  Private  Debts. 

The  National  Debt  is  the  first,  and  on  the  first  of  December,  1852,  amounted,  ac- 
cording to  the  annual  treasury  report,  to  $65,181,692. 

The  State  Debts,  (accordmg  to  the  American  Almanac  {or  1853,)  were,  in  total, 
1202,557,762.    The  largest  amount  of  Debt  in  the  several  States  were  a?  follows : — 


Louisiana $1 1,492.566 

Mississippi    7,271,707 

Indiana 6,907,477 

Alabama 6.742,889 

Massachusetts 6,301,030 

Kentucky M26,208 


Pennsylvania. $40,114,286 

New  York 22,623,888 

Virginia 17,575,629 

Ohio 17,839,216 

lUinois 16,627,509 

Maryland 15,260,670 

Texas 12,436,991 

Four  States  only,  Vermont,  Delaware,  Florida,  and  Wisconsin,  have  no  public  debt. 

The  next  form  of  debt  is  that  of  Municipal  Corporations.  The  following  is  an  ap- 
proximate table  of  municipal  debts,  but  as  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  all  the  muni- 
cipalities which  have  incurred  debt,  and  the  amount  of  it,  it  is  obviously  too  small. 
Some  of  the  following  amounts  may  have  been  diminished  ;  but  it  is  certain  more  has 
been  added  in  other  places: — 


Banffor,  Me 

PorUand,  Me 

Lowell,  Mass 

Boston,  Mass 

Pro^'deoce,  R.  I 

Hartf;/rd,  Conn 

Albany,  N.Y 

New  York 

Philadelphia 

Pittsburg  and  Allegheny  Co. 

Baltimore,  Md 

New  Orleans 

Cincinoati 

Chillicothe ' 

Louisville 

Memphis 


'$150,000 

200,000 

146,150 

1,518,700 

218,970 

87,000 

485,782 

14,790.424 

8,150,000 

8,450,000 

7,880,000 

8,500,000 

2,840,000 

50,000 

1,500,000 

650,000 


Charleston $1,000,000 

Savannah 2.675,000 

St  Louis 2,400,000 

Milwaukie,  Wis 200,000 

Nashville,  Tenn 1 ,000,000 


Covington,  Ky 

Peoria,  III 

Oquawka,  III  . . 
Janes ville.  Wis. 
Marietta,  Ohio  . 
Columbus,  Ohio 


200,000 

75,000 

26.000 

50,000 

100,000 

200,000 


City  debts $53,391,976 

Counties  of  the  Western  St's.     10,000,000 


Municipal  debts $68,891,976 


The  above  may  l^e  regarded  rather  as  samples  than  ag^er^ate  of  the  whole.  The 
total  debt  of  n^unicipnl  corporations  probably  amounts  to  $70,000,000.  Several  of  the 
above  cities  and  to\pns  prooably  owe  more  than  is  set  down  to  them,  and  there  are 
others  not  included  in  tne  list.  Seventy  millions,  however,  will  very  nearly  cover  the 
Municipal  Debts  of  tlie  United  States.  The  heavy  debt  of  New  York  city  was  incur- 
red chiefly  for  the  Crotou  Water  Works.  More  than  half  the  total  debt,  however 
has  been  made  to  aid  railroads. 

The  Railroad  Debt  is  the  next  class.  For  this  we  have  some  data.  The  report  of 
the  State  Engineer  of  New  York,  for  1852,  shows  that  the  principal  railroad  lines  of 
New  York  cost,  in  round  numbers,  eighty  millions  of  dollars,  and  that  of  this  sum, 
about  forty  millions,  or  one-half,  existed  iu  the  form  of  debt.  The  total  cost  of  rail- 
roads in  the  United  Stales,  up  to  the  year  1863,  including  those  not  finished,  was  not 
less  than  five  hundred  millions  of  dollars.  In  New  England,  the  debt  on  railroads  is 
e  se  ibaa  in  New  York ;  but  in  the  West  and  Southwest  it  is  greater.    On  the  whole, 
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it  may  be  assumed  that  one-half  the  coet  of  American  railways  ezistB  in  debt    Two 
hundred  and  fifty  millions,  at  least,  is  the  total  of  railway  debts. 

We  next  proceed  to  the  Mercantile  Debt  of  the  country ;  and  here  we  meet  with  a 
^cat  difficulty.  A  bond  exists  only  between  two  parties.  Bat  the  same  sum  may  be 
m  debt  amon^  mercantile  parties  tin  times  over.  Thus :  A  B  imports  foreign  goods 
to  the  amount  of  3?100,000,  and  sells  to  X,  Y,  Z,  W,  each  $26,000.  X.  Y,  Z,  W.  job- 
bers, sell  to  M,  N,  O,  P,  Q,  country  retailers,  |5,000.  The  result  is,  (if  the  goods  are 
transferred  on  credit,)  that  twenty  retailers  owe  four  jobbers  for  the  same  goods,  whidi 
the  four  Jobbers  owe  one  importer,  and  for  which  he  again  owes  the  foreign  manqftMV- 
turor.  But,  in  this  instance,  we  will  suppose  only  one  debt  for  the  same  thio^ ;  fcr 
we  are  aiming  first  to  show  the  debts  of  the  country.  The  average  importatioo  of 
foreign  goods  is  two  hundred  millions,  mostly  on  six  months  credit  We  will  suppose 
one  u>urth  to  be  paid  in  cash.  One  hundred  and  fiftj  millions  express  the  MercaotiU 
Debt  of  the  country  ;  a  debt  which  is  constantly  m  the  procese  of  being  paid,  but 
which  is  always  beinf  renewed. 

We  come  now  to  the  Private  or  Domestic  Debt  of  the  country,  and  here  we  wmj 
%B,j  that  the  same  amount  of  mercantile  debt  above  mentioned  is  to  be  repeated,  for  it 
is  now  renewed  in  the  shape  of  credits  to  the  retail  merchants.  But  there  are  two 
classes  of  debts  remaining  which  are  exceedingly  difficult  to  arrive  at.  These  are 
debts  between  individuals,  and  debts  on  bond  and  mortgage.  Bat  we  still  hare  stmie 
data. 

We  hare  first  the  bank  discounts,  and  next,  in  some  States,  the  retuma  of  money  at 
interest.  These  two  will  include  nine-tenths  of  the  whole  individual  debt  But  we 
must  premise  that  nearly  the  whole  mercantile  debt  above  mentioned  must  be  taken 
out  of  the  bank  discounts,  before  we  get  at  the  private  loans.  For  it  is  the  banks  thtt 
supply  merchants  with  the  means  of  giving  credit.  The  total  of  bank  discounts  ii 
about*  four  hundred  and  fifty  millions.  From  this  we  deduct  three  hundred  millioos, 
the  mercantile  debts  of  importers,  and  the  domestic  debt  of  the  retailers.  There  re- 
mains one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  as  the  private  debts  of  individuals  to  banks.  Of 
money  at  interest  and  book  accounts,  there  is  in  the  State  of  Ohio  about  eight  percent 
of  tho  whole  amount  of  property.  That  is,  however,  only  a  balance  after  dedoctiu 
the  dobta  of  the  individual  xrom  his  credits.  If,  however,  we  suppose  in  the  wImwb 
Unilod  States  to  be  deilucted  the  private  debts  of  individuals  for  merchandise,  which 
equals  the  amount  of  retailers'  credits,  (one  hundred  and  fifty  millions,)  and  the  resi- 
due of  bank  discounts  of  merchants,  (three  hundred  millions,)  then  the  total  amomt 
of  individual  accounts  and  money  at  interest  (including  bonds  and  mortgagea»)willbe 
that  sum  at  eight  }>er  cent  on  the  property  of  the  United  States  added. 

Tho  above  sum  (for  deduction)  is  four  hundred  and  fifty  millions,  and  eightjper  osot 
on  the  a»si««:HHi  nn>{H'rty  of  the  country  is  four  hundred  and  eiefaty  millions.  The  total 
privato  or  individuul  debts  of  the  ci>untry,  then,  is  nine  huncfred  and  thirty  milliaBa 
This  is  ih^  dobt  which  exists  between  men  all  over  the  country,  and  exists  by  the  pnn 
cess  of  buying  and  selling. 

Wo  have  now  approxim.<ited  the  aggregate  of  debts  existing  in  varioos  fcrma  io  tke 
natii^K  and  aminig  tno  States,  municipalities,  railroads,  merchants,  and  indiTidnals  oC 
this  country.  It  will  be  fttvn  that  the  private,  individual  debts  among  the  ]>eople,  aie 
at  la$t>  tho  ^re^t  ma&»  of  the  wholes  iliis  will  not  appear  strange  at  all  to  any  om 
who  casts  hi«  eye  around  society,  and  observes  the  continual  transfer  of  propertf, 
UK)tiil  of  which  is  tran»fenr^  on  credit  Within  the  last  year,  for  example,  immftf 
biHlios  of  real  estate  have  been  transierred,  and  three  fourths  of  the  whcd^  porebase 
luitooy  lio»  on  cr>^it  S^^  aUo  a  bjde  of  dry  goods  has  been  transferred  on  credit  till 
it  has  created  a  debt  four  times  iUit  value.  *It  is  this  extension  of  private  and  oommer- 
clal  cf^lit  which  »i>  immensely  extends  the  debt  of  the  conntry.  Let  as  now  aggre- 
gate the;^  debt*,  and  see  in  what  proportion  they  exist.  The  foUowii^  is  a  sommarf 
of  debt*:— 

X*tK>naHVbt |65,1S1,T9? 

Siato  IVbts •02,557,762 

Munict|v»l  IVU* 70,000,000 

KAdi\^a»l  IVbt* 250.000,000 

M<^roa.')tile  K^yvijn  IVU  150.000,000 

l>irAto  IV'iOMi^tK  Debt. 990,000.000 

*VKiy$ate tl,6<7>Sf.4M 
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Of  thia  del»t,  about  fire  hundred  miUionB  is  held  abroad,  or  on  foreigo  account  The 
residue,  making  nearly  twelve  hundred  millions,  is  held  among  the  citizene  of  the  coun- 
try. .  It  is  obvious,  from  this  state  of  fact,  that  the  solvencj  of  the  country  depends  on 
tne  solvencj  of  merchants  an4  individuals.  It  is  private  credit  which  at  last  sustains 
the  whole  iabric.  The  1260,000,000  of  raihroad  bonds  will  be  easily  paid,  and  double 
aa  much  more,  if  the  individuals  who  have  subscribed  railroad  stocks  can  make  good 
their  subscriptions  in  cash.  It  is  undoubtedly  true,  however,  that  a  great  deal  of  rail- 
road stock  has  been  subscribed  on  the  idea  that  money  can  be  borrowed,  lands  sold,  and 
property  realised  at  advanced  prices.  A  rising  market,  increased  supplies  of  ^Id, 
and  a  prudent  conduot  of  business,  will  enable  stockholders  to  pay  their  subscriptions ; 
bat  it  IS  evident  that  in  the  extension  of  credits  now  apparent,  there  must  be  great 
prudence  in  the  conduct  of  business.  *'  Make  haste  slowly,"  is  an  ancient  maxim  which 
oootains  much  practical  wisdom. 

We  have  seen  no  attempt  (and  ours  is  only  an  attempt,)  at  solving  the  problem  of 
eeneral  indebtedness,  whidi  we  have  undertaken  above.  We  believe  that  the  first 
five  classes  of  debt  described  above,  are  very  nearly  correct  The  last  is  the  one  which 
presents  the  greatest  difficulty,  and  we  can  only  say  as  to  that,  we  have  not  overrated 
it 

If  the  above  statement  be  correct,  the  entire  indebtedness  of  the  country  is  about 
20  per  cent  on  the  entire  value  of  property  in  the  nation. 


RESOURCES  AND  LIABILITIES  OF  THE  BANES  IN  CONNECTICUT. 

We  give  below  an  abstract  from  the  Bank  Commissioners'  Reports  for  each  of  the 
last  17  years — ^that  is,  from  1887  to  1868,  inclusive : — 

AWTRAOT  FKOX  TEM  BASK  OOjaOSSIOirXES'  &BF0RT8  FDR  TBS  LAST  SXVKNTXXN  TKAB8. 

Total  Loani  and           Total 

Teen.                  Capital.      drouIsUon.  llabiltUes.  Specie.  dlicounta.  reaouroes. 

1887 $8,744,697  18,998,826  116,716,964  |415,386  $18,246,946  $16,691,285 

1888 8,764,467     1,920,662  12,802,631  636,447  9,769,286  12,298,872 

1889 8,832,2^8    8,987,816  14,942,779  602,180  12,286,946  14,942,779 

1840 8,878,246     2,826,689  12,960,672  499,082  10,428,630  12,960,612 

1841 8,878,927     2,784,721  18,866,878  464,298  10,944,678  18,866,278 

1842 8,876,817     2,666,688  18,466,062  471,288  10,683,413  13,466,062 

1848 :.     8,680,898     2,879,947  12,914,124  488,762  9,798,392  12,914,124 

1S44 8,292,288     8,490,963  14,472,681  466,480  10,842,966  14,472,681 

1846 8,869,748     4,102,444  16,248,286  463,668  12,447,196  16,248,'285 

1846 8,476,680    4,666,947  16,892,686  481,367  18,032,600  16,892,686 

1847 8,606,742    4,487,681  16,784,772  462,166  12,781,867  16,784,772 

1848 8,726,881     4,891,266  16,808,829  617,700  18,424,668  16,808,829 

1849 8,986,916    4,611,671  16,947,002  676,676  18,740,691  16,947,002 

1860 9,907,608     6,268,884  19,122,209  640,622  16,607,814  19,122,209 

1861    10,676,667     6,689,884  21,999,949  774,861  18,190,612  21,999,949 

1862 18,609,807     7,118,626  26,226,602  826,379  20,662,493  26,226,602 

1868 .18,960,944  11,217,630  32,098,899  1,269,872  26,883,860  82,098,899 

From  the  foregoing  tables  it  will  be  seen  that  there  are  fifty-five  banks  in  the  State, 
iDclu^iog  fi^o  organized  under  the  General  Banking  Law  of  the  Legislature  of  1862, 

with  an  aggregate  capital  of   $13,960,944  60 

Aggregate  Surplus  Fund 1,182,968  88 

Aggregate  Deposits,  April  1 ,  1868 4,421,667  98 

Total $19,666,666  31 

upon  which  the  circulation  of  the  banks  of  the  State  is  predicated. 

The  Bank  Commissioners,  who  have  personally  visited  and  examined  all  the  banks 
in  the  State,  in  accordance  with  the  reauirement  of  the  statute,  believe  them  to  be  in 
a  sound  condition ;  and,  though  the  failure  of  the  Eastern  and  Woodbury  banks 
caused,  for  a  time,  suspicion  to  rest  upon  them,  the  trying  time  has  passed,  and  we 
trust  that  general  confidence  is  restoreo,  and  that  they  will  again  resume  that  high 
standing  which  they  have  so  long  and  deservedly  maintained. 

In  a£Utioo  to  the  quarterly  returns,  the  commissioners  obtained  from  the  books  of 
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the  banks,  on  or  about  the  Ist  of  November,  1862,  a  statement  of  their  ooodition 
that  time,  in  regard  to  the  items  embraced  in  the  ifollowing  table : — 


at 


Loans  and 

Banks.  discounts. 

Bank  of  North  America |254,509  06 

Bridgeport 898,820  00 

Connecticut 422,918  46 

City,  New  Haven 900,802  02 

City,  Hartford 1,042.807  66 


640,886  27 
226,642  40 
176,077  10 
163,784  19 
144,886  62 


Conn.  River  Banking  Co 

Central 

Danbury. . . . 
Deep  River. . 
East  Haddam 

Exchange 1,284,000  00 

Fairfield  County 449,677  98 

Farmers'.... 626,799  48 

Farmers'  and  Mechanics' 1,444,694  00 

Hartford 2,860,843  69 

Hatters' 

Iron , 

Jewett  City 

Manufacturers' 

Mechanics' 

Merchants'  Norwich  .... 
Merchants',  New  Haven. 

Middlesex  County 

Middletown , 

Meriden 

Mystic , 

Mystic  River , 

New  London 

New  Haven 

New  Haven  County  . . . 

Norwich 

Ocean  


186,606  86 
256,621  87 
66,107  88 
880,648  98 
686,661  41 
878,746  68 
706,206  72 
488,488  82 
674,020  67 
882,816  00 
86,099  29 
149,811  82 
201611  28 
600,180  00 
818,067  87 
882,467  00 
187,728  76 

Pawcatuck.. 112,197  62 

Phoenix  and  Branch 2,412,088  42 

Pequonnock 881,896  01 

Qumebaug 414,621  68 

Saybrook 208,828  46 

Soutliport 218,672  81 

SUte 1,194,066  00 


Stamford, 

Stonington 

Thames 

Thompson 

Tolland  County. . 

Union 

Waterbury 

Windham 

Windham  County 

Winsted 

Whaling 


206,699  92 
105,508  40 
491,091  00 
98,824  04 
193,883  66 
168,494  61 
792,428  26 
115,786  08 
117,976  23 
297,818  24 
216,921  94 


drcnlation. 

1166,000 

289  640 

246,000 

476,861 

606,912 

261,500 

65,000 

69,681 

96,600 

66,668 

674,000 

260,000 

808,800 

672,418 

896,816 

60,880 

148,026 

81,824 

170,770 

161.939 

68,000 

226,104 

111,206 

160,044 

113,600 

26,914 

66,967 

62,200 

147,219 

427,742 

69,000 

171,691 

82,668 

870,768 

268,000 

128,827 

187,698 

120,000 

685,640 

181,969 

88,694 

181,392 

48,000 

80,000 

98,000 

268,498 

67,689 

66,989 

131,942 

65,000 


Specie. 

$17,684  00 

20,686  12 

22,179  00 

46,432  14 

64,286  27 

26,400  00 

6,488  62 

7.291  OO 

9,929  72 

8,965  01 

60,000  00 

19.800  00 

22,900  00 

61,412  68 

91,593  08 

6,702  79 

14,108  00 

4,996  71 

14,669  47 

16,724  58 

6,200  00 

19,697  28 

11.693  08 

16,624  89 

13.841  00 
8,162  00 
9,486  66 
6,699  SO 

17,188  00 
42,900  00 

8,600  00 
18,929  26 

4,100  00 
91,284  62 
16,100  00 

8,106  92 

19.842  88 
12,566  06 
64,000  00 
18,857  87 

5,722  10 
14,426  79 

6.167  82 
18,229  00 

9,699  88 
26,117  21 

6,400  00 

5.582  40 
14,689  64 

6,200  00 


Cirenlat'a 
protected. 

$20,000 

20,000 

26,000 

147.000 

200,000 

40,000 

26,000 


20,000 


80,000 
246,600 


60,000 
15,000 
20,000 

116,000 


76,000 
44,600 


176,000 


65,000 


24,620,098  21    10,847,945    1,015,839  88    1,863,000 

At  that  time  the  loans  and  discounts,  and  the  circulation  of  the  banks  of  the  State, 
were  higher  than  they  had  ever  been  before,  but  they  have  since  been  considerably 
increased. 


CiaCULATIOX. 


The  great  demand  for  Connecticut  currency  at  the  West,  within  the  last  few  years, 
has  had  the  e£fect  to  introduce  a  new  feature  into  the  banking  business  of  the  State. 
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The  CommiflsioDers  allude  to  the  practice  of  loaning  to  parties  the  bills  of  the  banks, 
at  rates  ysLry'mg  from  three  to  six  per  cent  per  annum,  the  borrower  guarantying  their 
redemption  in  the  same  manner  as  if  they  were  his  own  obligations.  The  bills  so 
loaned  are  marked  in  such  a  way  that  they  are  readUy  detected  at  the  counter  of  the 
bank,  and  at  once  returned  to  the  borrower,  who  redeems  them.  This  is  called  *'  pro- 
tected circulation,*'  and  amounted  in  November  last  to  11,868,000.  It  is  belieTed  to 
be  far  above  tbn  sum  at  the  present  time. 

It  must  be  apparent  that  this  system  cannot  be  called  legitimate  banking.  It 
places  the  bank  resorting  to  it  in  a  critical  condition  in  case  the  borrowing  party  fails 
to  redeem,  according  to  the  terms  of  his  contract,  and  a  large  amount  of  tneir  circu- 
lation is  thrown  back  upon  them  at  a  time  when  they  are  not  prepared  to  meet  it 
Such  a  case  has  occurred  within  a  limited  period,  and  had  it  not  oeen  that  the  collat- 
eral security  held  by  the  bank  was  of  such  a  nature  that  it  was  immediately  converti- 
ble into  cash,  their  embarrassment  would  have  been  severe,  especially  as  the  circum- 
stance occurred  at  the  time  of  the  failure  of  the  Eastern  and  Woodbury  Banks,  when 
an  unusually  large  amount  of  their  ordinary  circulation  was  returned  for  redemp- 
tion. As  it  was,  their  credit  received  a  shock  from  which  it  has  not  yet  entirely  re- 
covered. 

The  system  of  protected  loans  and  issuing  on  deposits,  has  given  the  banks  facilities 
for  making  large  dividends.  And  for  the  past  few  years  investments  in  bank  stocks 
have  been  so  profitable  as  to  induce  almost  every  capitalist  to  purchase  such  stocks  at 
large  premiums,  and  to  withdraw  all  loans  upon  other  safe  securities,  where  the  leeal 
rates  only  were  obtained.  Thus  every  business  man  is  at  the  present  time  compelled 
to  borrow  of  banks,  when  formerly  loans  were  obtained  from  individuals.  And  it  may 
be  questioned  whether  the  general  interest  and  prosperity  of  the  State  is  not  injured 
by  the  absorption  of  so  large  an  amount  of  capital,  which,  if  invested  in  the  varioua 
industrial  pursuits,  would  be  productive  of  more  real  wealUi  and  general  prosperity. 

The  power  given  to  banks  by  their  charters,  of  maintaining  a  circulation  equal  to 
''  fifty  per  cent  over  and  above  the  amount  of  capital  stock  actually  paid  in,  and  the 
moneys  deposited  for  safe  keeping,"  we  would  suggest  should  be  modified  so  as  to 
deprive  them  of  issumg  upon  tne  strength  of  their  deposits.  Deposits  are  indebted- 
ness. Circulation  is  also  indebtedness.  Thus,  to  maintain  a  circulation  upon  deposits,  is 
simply  to  build  up  one  species  of  indebtedness  upon  the  basis  of  another — a  proposition 
which  cannot  recommend  itself  to  our  approbation.  The  fact  that  only  three  banks  in 
the  State  have  resorted  to  their  deposits  as  a  basis  for  circulation,  would  indicate  that 
no  more  fitting  time  than  the  present  could  be  fixed  upon  to  put  a  stop  to  the  system. 

POSITION  OF  THE  BANKS  OF  ENGLAND  AND  FRANCE  IN  1852-3. 

As  great  interest  attaches  just  now  to  the  late  changes  and  actual  position  of  the 
Banks  of  England  and  France,  we  subjoin  a  detailed  statement  of  the  more  important 
variations  which  have  taken  place  in  the  two  establishments,  since  the  beginning  of 
September,  1852,  when  the  drain  upon  both  appears  to  have  commenced.  The  re- 
turns of  the  Bank  of  England  include  the  payment  of  the  half-yearly  dividends  in  the 
English  funds.  It  will  be  observed,  that  the  position  of  the  Bank  of  France  has  un- 
dergone serious  alterations  within  the  last  few  months,  and  that  the  future  returns  of 
this  establishment  must  be  watched  with  mcreased  attention.  The  Bank  of  England 
has,  simultaneously,  suffered  a  diminution  of  resources,  but  in  a  far  smaller  propor 
tion,  and  chiefly  for  the  legitimate  purposes  of  Commerce.  The  metalic  reserves  of 
both  establishments,  it  will  be  obeerved,  were  nearly  equal,  which  is  a  singular  coin- 
sidence. 

BANK  OF  ENGLAND. 

Sept.  II.  Oet.0.  Not.  6.  Jaa.  15. 

Notes  in  circulation £22,086,8*76  £22,242,185  £28,861,146  £23,668,8*70 

Bullion 21,898,644     21,718,018     20,896,420     19,148,607 

Other  or  private  securities 1 1,1 16,848     12,488,609     1 1,862,686     14,167,648 

Increste.     Decrease.  Increase.  Decreiise. 

Kotes  in  circulation. £1,674,996        7  per  cent  . . 

Bullion £2,746,187  ..  18  per  cent 

Other  or  private  securities 8,040,706        27  per  cent 
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'bank  or  FEANOE. 

Sept  9.               Oct.  14.             iToT.ll.  Jan.  13. 

Pt                            Pt                            Pr  Pp 

Bank  notes  in  circulation 615,616,250    6S4,9ri8,950  661,664,160  686,048,975 

Cash  and  ballion  in  hand 609,104,254    585,917,796  648,939,698  482,480,759 

Bills  disoonnted 188,769,467     214,122,197  244,914,686  816,828,888 

Advanced  on  securities 38,363,153       37,636,280      70,393,984  76.688,986 

Advanced  on  railways 29,520,089      86,873,994      58,886,218  69^19,066 


iDcreaae.  Decrease.  Increase. 

Fr.  Fr. 

Bank  notes  in  circulation' .. .      70,432,726        IH  per  cent     .. 

Cash  and  bullion  in  hand 126,673,496  . .                   21  per  cent 

Bills  discounted 128,053,916         68  per  cent     .. 

Advanced  on  Securities 38,820,833  .......  100        ** 

Advanced  on  railways. 40,298,977        180        "          •  • 


CONDITIOiV  OF  THE  BANKS  OF  NEW  ORLEANS. 

STATEMENT  OF  THE  BANKS  IN  NEW  ORLEANS  ON  THE  26tH  OF  JUNE,  1868. 

MOVEMENT  OF  THE  BANKS. 

Specie*  pay  fog. 

Oanal  bank $2,267,687 

Louisiana  Bank 

Louisiana  State  Bank    

Mechanics'  and  Traders  Bank 
Union  Bank 

Non-specie  paying. 

Citizens'  Bank 

Consolidated 


CashliabUitlea. 

Caaha 

tsaeta. 

Circalation. 

Total. 

Specie. 

Total. 

52,267,687 

94,374,879 

11,520,662 

$6,004,770 

2,060,864 

6,267,827 

2,200,822 

8,278,290 

2,062,680 

7,466,601 

2,764,003 

8,668,768 

639,736 

820,818 

76,628 

940,968 

25,490 

64,289 

96,078 

114,461 

6,988 

9,656 

108,922 

400,118 

6,495 

8,727 

80,602 

30,602 

$7,158,339    $18,990,743      $6,796,697     $28,327,942 

TOTAL  MOVEMENT  AND   DEAD  WEIGHT. 

Liabilities, 

Specie-paying.                                                      Exclusive  or  capital.  Assets. 

Canal  and  Banking  Company $4,374,879  46  $9,879,649  71 

Louisiana  Bank 6,257,327  04  11,411,779  07 

Louisiana  SUte  Bank 7,445,601  86  0,769,849  49 

Mechanics'  and  Traders'  Bank 820,312  66  1,216,167  60 

UnionBank 64,239  20  1,209,502  00 

Non-specie  paying. 

Citizens'  Bank 6,244,478  66  6,718,696  74 

Consolidated  Association 1,507,848  21  1,298,848  04 


$26,7^4,186  46         $40,989,377  65 


BANKING  SYSTEM  OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

The  Governor  of  New  Hampshire,  in  his  last  annual  Message  to  the  Legislature  of 

that  State,  thus  refer«  to  the  condition  and  character  of  the  Banks : — 

"  The  present  Banking  system  of  the  State  is  sound  and  popular.  The  Banks  ot 
deposit,  discount,  and  circulation,  to  the  number  of  thirty-three,  with  aa  ag:gregate 
capital  of  $3,226,000,  all  paid  in,  are  in  the  hands  of  honest,  responsible,  and  aooom* 
modating  financiers,  rendering  them  safe  to  the  public  and  remunerative  to  the  stock- 
holders.  They  are  well  distributed  to  the  different  sections  of  the  State,  and  so  loca- 
ted as  to  accommodate  the  business  operations  of  the  community.  Their  stocks  art 
diffused  among  all  avocations,  individuals  holding  but  small  quantities,  the  policy 
being  to  have  all  interested  in  them  who  have  money  capital  more  than  they  requirt 
ID  their  ordinary  business,  even  if  bat  small  in  amount.    The  Savings  *    
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Banks  of  Deposit  and  Loan,  are  sixteen  in  nnmber,  and  have  an  aggregate  capital  of 
$2,132,218.  The  management  of  these  institutions  b  Judicious,  as  far  as  can  be  aa^ 
certained  from  the  reports  of  the  bank  commissioners ;  the^  seem  to  be  confided  to 
good  hands,  and  are  performing  their  important  functions  with  a  steadiness  and  fideli- 
ty which  entitle  them  to  the  undoubting  confidence  of  the  depositors.  It  will  be  ]>er- 
ceived  from  the  foregoing,  that  in  our  business  operations  we  have  money  capital 
through  our  banks,  to  the  amount  of  $6,858,212,  by  which  to  aid  credit  and  facihtate 
exchanges,  and  to  this  might  be  poperly  added  the  average  deposits  in  our  banks  of 
deposit)  discount,  and  circulation. 


■  'fc  "III  r     ["^^'^.r  I  KM  n««%_^  «~i  i~  ^  r"»~l> 


ttOLD  C0I5ED  IN  ENGLAND,  FRANCE,  AND  UNITED  STATES. 

[From  the  BolfMi  SUUslieal  Journal.] 

GOLD   COINED  IN  THE  UNITED   EINGDOM   IN   THE   50   TEARS    ENDING    1850. 

Yearly  Avenge* 

In  the  1st  period  of  40  years,  ending  1840 £64,418,461        £1,610,461 

"       2d        "  7  "  1847 80,264,929  4,282,561 

"       8d         ••  8  "  1850 6,121,790  2,040^96 


£100,805,180 

SILVER  COINED  IN  THE  UNtTED  KINGDOM   IN  TBI  50   TEARS   ENDING    1860. 

In  the  Ist  period  of  40  years,  ending  1840 £11,203.21 5  £280,052 

"       2d        "  7  "  1847 3,418,941  864,518 

8d        »*  3  "  1860 1,254,894  94,710 


« 


£16,871,650 

GOLD  COINED  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  THE  60   TEARS  ENDING    1850. 

Id  the  Ist  period  of  40  years,  ending  1810 £5.647,828  £141,188 

••       2d        "  7  "  1847 8,168,816  1,165,188 

"       3d        *•  3  «  1850 9,824,577  8,108,192 


£23,180,221 

SILVER   COINED  IN  THE  UNITED   STATES  IN  THE  60  TEARS  ENDING    1850. 

In  the  Ist  period  of  40  years,  ending  1840 £11,208,215  £280,080 

•*       2d        "  7  **  1847 8,413,941  487,705 

-       8d         "  8  "  1860 1,254,894  418,181 


£15,871,550 

GOLD  COINED  IN  FRANCE  IN  THE  60  TEARS  ENDING  1850. 

In  the  1st  period  of  40  years,  ending  1840 £4^,134,156       £1,085,653 

^       2d        **  7  "  1847 8,500,000  600,000 

-  8d        "  8  "  1850 5,726,526  1,908,841 

£58,660,682 

SILVER  COI.NED  IN   FRANCE  IN  THE   50   TEARS   ENDING    I86O1 

Id  the  1st  period  of  40  years,  ending  1840 £125.000,000       £8,187,600 

-  2d        "  7  **  1847 8,600,000  1,228,671 

"       8d        "  3  "  1850 15,622,895  6,207,681 

£149,722,895 

SUMMARY  OF  GOLD  AND  SILVER  COINAGE  IN  THE   50   TEARS  ENDING    1850. 

Gold.  I  SUver. 


United  Kingdom £100.805,180 

United  States 23,180,281 

France  (equal  til  £3,531,921 

per  RDQom) 62,660,682 


United  Kingdom £14,058,866 

United  States 15,871,660 

France  (equal  to  £8,672,662 

per  annum) 149,722,886 
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LIFE  INSURANCE  IN  ENGLAND. 

The  readers  of  the  Merchants'  Magazine  will  perceive,  from  the  following  extracts 
from  a  late  number  of  the  London  Economist,  that  the  subject  of  Life  Insurance  is 
attracting  some  attention  in  the  British  Parliament : — 

"  The  motion  which  we  announced  a  fortnight  ago,  for  a  committee  to  inauire  into  the 
present  condition  of  Life  Assurance  Associations,  was  submitted  to  the  House  of 
Commons  on  Tuesday,  and  was  acquiesced  in  with  very  general  approbation.  Only 
one  honorable  member,  Mr.  T.  Chambers,  (Hertford.)  made  some  objections,  chiefly 
on  the  ground  that  the  public  took  care  of  themselves,  while  he  deprecated  calling 
on  these  societies  to  publish  their  assets  and  liabilities  oftener  than  once  in  five 
years." 

As  to  the  applicability  of  the  General  Law  of  Corporations  to  Life  Companies,  the 
writer  says : — 

"  So  far  as  Assurance  Companies  fall  within  its  scope,  it  is  not  effectual ;  it  gives 
to  those  Companies  the  sanction  of  the  State ;  generates  in  the  public,  by  that  sanc- 
tion, a  sentiment  of  confidence  and  trust  in  them ;  and  takes  no  means,  not  even  in- 
suring that  any  portion  of  the  capital  shall  be  paid  up  which  is  professed  to  be  sub- 
scribed, to  make  the  Companies  honest,  respectable,  or  trustworthy.  They  are,  in 
most  cases,  honest  and  respectable ;  and  it  is  for  the  few  exceptions  to  the  general 
rule  that  all  the  precautions  of  the  penal  laws,  as  well  as  acts  to  regulate  joint  stock 
companies,  are  necessary.  Prohibitions  to  commit  crimes  unenforced  by  punishments 
if  committed,  would  be  unavailing ;  and  so  the  present  acts  relating  to  Aa«urance 
Companies,  which  prescribe  the  performance  of  certain  things,  and  leave  the  non- 
performance unpunished,  are  incomplete  and  unavailing."    »    *     »     ♦ 

The  existence  of  great  evils  is  admitted ;  the  remedy  for  them  is  now  to  be  ftmnd 
out    If  it  be  to  leave  the  people  wholly  and  entirely  to  take  care  of  themselves,  that 
may  be  proved.    If  it  be  to  make  laws  which  now  exist  sufficient  for  their  object,  the 
means  of  doing  that  may  be  shown.    But  the  evil  being  notorious  and  the  subject 
amazingly  important,  nothing  less  than  the  means  of  providing  for  the  future  welfitf« 
of  large  and  intelligent  classes  merely  by  securing  them  against  fraud,  it  is  quite  im- 
possible that  the  evil  should  be  recognized  and  no  efforts  made  to  correct  it     It  may 
be  true,  as  Mr.  Hume  stated,  that  legislation  cannot  take  care  of  individual  interests  : 
but,  in  fact,  all  legislation  has  this  for  its  object.    All  interests  are  individual.    The 
human  race  are  all  individuals,  and  corporate  interests  of  all  kinds  are  only  superin- 
duced on  individual  interests.    The  national  interests  are  nothing  more  than  the  inter- 
ests of  all  the  individuals  composing  the  nation,  and  only  to  be  ascertained  and  judged 
of  b^  the  well  or  ill  being  of  individuals.    To  say,  especially  after  the  Legislature 
has  mterfered  to  regulate  joint  stock  companies — after  it  has  made  laws  to  give  them 
a  legal  as  well  as  a  social  existence, — that  the  Legislature  is  not  to  interfere  with  indi- 
vidual interests,  is  to  say  that  it  must  not  make  its  own  laws  effectual :  is  to  sanctioo 
its  interference,  and  admit  that  it  has  worked  evil,  and  refuse  to  make  interference 
usefuk    The  great  question,  how  far  the  Legislature  should  interfere  with  individual 
interests,  the  most  suftle  question  in  politics,  as  Burke  said,  that  ever  engaged  his  at- 
tention,—is  left  wholly  untouched  by  the  resolve  to  inquire  how  interference,  already 
authorized,  can  be  made  to  accomplish  the  end  contemplated.    This  is  all  that  is  pro- 
posed by  the  committee.     A  sum  nearly  equal  to  the  whole  of  the  income  tax  is  in- 
volved in  these  societies ;  it  is  money  laid  by  for  the  future,  which  cannot,  like  rail- 
way shares  or  bank  stock  be  disposed  of  at  a  market  price  if  any  doubt  be  enter 
tained  of  the  security ;  and  if  it  be  desirable  to  take  multiplied  legislative  precau- 
tions to  secure  the  proper  management  of  railways  and  joint  stock  banks,  it  must  also, 
but  in  a  stronger  degree,  be  desirable  to  take  legislative  precautions  to  secure  the 
proper  management  and  solvency  of  Assurance  Companies. 

The  Banker's  Circular  also  takes  up  the  subject  of  Life  Insurance,  as  follows : — 
"  Mr.  J.  Wilson,  the  member  for  Wesbury,  has  brought  forward  a  motion  for  tM 
appointment  of  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  existing  state  of  Life  Assurance 
Companies.     We  need  scarcely  say  tliat  this  is  a  subject  which  has  long  demanded 
some  attention  from  government,  and  though  we  are  no  advocates  for  too  much  inter* 
ference  by  Parliament  into  the  business  transactions  of  the  country,  we  certainly  think 
that  the  subject  of  Life  Assurance  is  one  that  may  be  investigated  with  great  oenefit 
to  the  public.    At  the  same  time,  whatever  is  done  should  be  f>erformed  with  tht 
greatest  care, so  as  not  to  injure  the  confidence  placed  in  those  institutions  that  artt 
Known  to  be  founded  upon  sound  principles,  and  conducted  by  men  of  the  highest  in- 
tegrity." 
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BANKS  AND  BANKING  IN  BRAZIL,  AND  HER  DEBT. 

Mr.  J.  Gardner,  for  manj  years  one  of  the  leading  shipping  merchants  at  Rio 

Janeiro,  whose  contributions,  (relating  to  the  coffee  trade,)  for  the  Merchant  Maga- 

itu,  have  attracted  the  notice  of  importers  and  consumers  of  the  article,  gives,  in  a 

private  letter  to  a  merchant  of   Baltimore,  a  few  facts  relating  to  banking  and  the 

public  debt  of  Brazil,  which  we  here  subjoin : — 

Brazil  was  never  in  so  flourishing  and  prosperous  a  condition  as  at  the  present 
time.  Her  6  per  cent  stocks  are  5  per  cent  above  par  ;  in  1832  they  were  65  per 
cent  discount.  Her  revenues  have  increased,  and  the  river  Platte  question  being 
settled  there  will  probably  be  a  surplus,  so  that  the  export  duty  on  coffee,  <i:c.,  will 
be  reduced  in  July.    Some  change  is  also  contemplated  iu  the  tariff  upon  imports. 

The  domestic  funded  debt  amounts  to  about  56  million  of  millreas  or  82  million  dol- 
lars. The  foreign  debt  to  nearly  6  million  pounds  or  80  million  dollars — to  which  is 
to  be  added  the  notes  in  circulation  on  the  faith  of  the  government,  about  20  million 
dollars,  making  a  total  of  82  million  dollars.  The  intei:est  of  the  debt  having  always 
been  punctually  paid,  her  credit  stands  so  well  in  London,  that  a  loan  last  year,  for 
about  £1,000,000  of  4^  per  cent  stock  was  taken  at  95  per  cent ;  it  was  to  pay  off  a 
loan  falling  due.  Very  much  is  due  to  the  present  inspector  of  the  customs,  by 
whose  good  management,  in  a  great  measure,  they  have  risen  from  8  million  miilreas 
in  184(5  to  14  millions  in  1852.  Great  improvements  have  also  been  made  in  the 
custom-house  to  facilitate  business.  In  fact,  improvement  here,  as  elsewhere,  is  the 
order  of  the  day,  but  not  to  the  same  extent  Railroads  af  e  projected  to  the  interior, 
and  one  already  in  progress,  but  it  will  take  time  to  complete  them  through  the 
mountainous  districts.  Water  has  been  introduced  into  the  city  in  the  greatest  abun- 
dance, and  it  will  soon  be  lighted  with  gas.  The  latter  has  been  done  by  one  of  the 
active  and  enterprising  citizens,  Senor  Ireneo  Evangelista  de  Souza,  he  is  **  a  man  of 
an  age."  He  is  the  proprietor  of  an  extensive  shipbuilding  establishment,  in  conuec- 
tioo  with  a  foundry  and  machine  shop,  which  would  do  credit  to  any  country; 
three  and  four  hundred  persons  are  constantly  employed.  Three  steamers  have  been 
launched  in  one  day,  and  they  are  constantly  building.  Senor  Ireneo  has  a  privilege 
ior  two  railroads,  for  the  navigation  of  the  Amazon,  and  is  building  a  large  floating 
dock.    The  government  very  wisely  affitrd  him  every  encouragement 

As  part  of  the  debt  of  Brazil  I  included  the  notes  in  circulation,  (generally  called 
bank  notes,)  without  an  explanation,  you  may  be  at  a  loss  to  understand  what  they 
are.  A  National  Bank  was  established  about  1820  when  exchange  was  at  par  67ior 
1  25  per  millrea.  The  government  were  large  stockholders,  and  controlled  the  direc- 
tkxL  During  the  Buenos  Ayrean  war  from  1825  to  1828,  the  issue  of  paper  to  supply 
goveroment  wants  was  about  ten  times  the  nominal  capital,  the  consequence  was,  that 
at  the  close  of  the  war  in  1828,  it  so  depreciated  that  the  exchange  in  London  was  d2d. 
per  millrea.  The  aflairs  of  the  bank  becoming  more  and  more  embarrassed,  the  gov- 
ernment took  charge,  paid  off  the  private  shareholders,  and  assumed  the  responi>ibihty 
of  the  notes,  making  tnem  a  legal  tender,  but  not  redeemable  in  specie. 

further  issues  have  been  made  from  time  to  time,  to  supply  deticits,  and  some  have 
been  burned,  the  proceeds  of  certain  appropriations  for  the  gradual  redemption,  leav- 
ing the  amount  now  in  circulation  about  30  million  millreas.  No  issues  have  been 
made  for  several  years,  and  it  is  probable  that  no  more  will  be,  but  eventually  all  re- 
deemed. Exchange  on  JBngland  was  19^d  per  millrea  iu  1842,  from  that  time  till  1S40 
it  had  many  fluctuations.  About  that  time  the  Chambers  parsed  a  law  regulating 
the  value  of  gold  at  the  treasury  and  of  certain  foreign  coins,  making  them  legal  ten- 
ders. This  was  virtually  a  reduction  of  the  par  of  the  millrea  to  27^  or  55  cents. 
Since  then  the  fluctuations  have  been  less  ;  the  last  three  years  being  above  par,  so 
that  large  amounts  of  gold  have  been  imported  at  a  profit,  and  being  recoined,  forms 
a  large  part  of  the  circulating  medium  of  Rio,  the  notes  having  gone  to  the  distant 
provinces.    This  will  be  the  case  so  long  as  exchange  continues  above  27id. 

The  Commercial  Bank  for  discounts  and  deposits,  with  2^  millions  capital,  was  es- 
tablished in  1 835.  Receiving  sums  of  any  amount  on  interest,  it  had  a  large  capital 
to  discount  upon.  Their  certificates  of  deposit  from  1  a  4  months  being  often  used  in 
payments,  thereby  increasing  the  circulating  medium.  It  has  been  very  judiciously 
managed,  has  never  met  with  a  single  loss,  although  the  annual  discounts  have  been 
from  12  to  15  millions;  has  paid  from  10  to  15  per  cent  dividends  annually.  No  bills 
are  discounted  except  with  two  good  signatures,  and  the  signature  of  a  director  is  not 
admitted  as  one.    This  would  not  suit  your  banking  institutions.    The  stock  rose  to 
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60  per  cent  premium.  In  1861  the  capital  wa«  increased  to  6  millions,  and  the  stock 
is  now  worth  40  per  cent.  A  fine  granite  banking  house,  to  cost  about  2  million 
millreas,  is  being  built,  which  will  be  an  ornament  to  the  city{ 

Trade  demanding  further  facilities,  in  1851  the  Bank  of  Brfuil,  with  10  milliooi 
capital,  with  privilege  of  branches,  was  chartered,  and  is  now  in  operation  upoo  a 
rather  more  extended  plan.  Botli  are  joint  stock  banks,  and  government  has  no  inter- 
est whatever  in  them,  or  control  over  them  in  the  management.  Since  their  inter- 
ference in  the  affairs  of  the  old  National  Bank  the  public  are  very  jealous  of  them. 

PROPOSED  DECIMAL  COINAGE  LV  E50LA5D. 
The  following  memorial  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  British  Exchequer,  in  favor  of  a 
proposed  system  of  decimal  coinage,  was  recently  forwarded  by  the  Manchester  Com- 
mercial Association : — 

That  it  has  been  satisfactorily  diemonstrated  by  many  scientific  and  practical  per- 
sons, that  very  great  advantage  would  accrue  to  the  commercial  community  from  the 
adoption  of  a  decimal  system  of  coinage,  (particularly  in  cases  where  calculations  are 
made  by  wajr  of  per  centages  and  averages ;)  and  that  the  necessary  change  from  the 
smaller  description  of  coins,  now  in  circulation  throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  to 
those  required  for  the  proposed  decimal  system,  might  be  effected  with  the  greatest 
facility.    That  the  first  step  towards  the  introduction  of  a  decimal  coinage  has  been 
taken  by  the  issue  of  the  florin,  or  "  one-tenth  of  a  pound  sterling."    That  do  change 
would  be  reouired  in  the  number  or  value  of  the  silver  coins  now  most  commooly  ui 
circulation,  although  it  might  be  found  desirable,  in  order  to  avoid  coDfosioo,  to  with- 
draw all  pieces  of  greater  value  than  the  florin,  which  would  then  become  tbe  **  second 
coin  of  account."    That  all  shillings  and  sixpences  miffht  continue  to  drcnlate,  as  Utf 
and  quarter  florins  respectively,  and  all  newly  coined  silver  should  be  issued  with  iii 
value,  as  **  one  florin,**  **  half  florin,"  or  "  quarter  florin,"  stamped  legibly  tbereon.  Tlat 
the  nature  and  amount  of  the  change  required  in  the  copper  mnoey  of  the  realm  ■ 
insignificant,  being  not  greater  than  foiu-  per  cent  in  actual  value.   That  by  the  dinMB 
of  the  florin  into  one  hundred  parts,  called  cents,  the  present  threefold  deoomiDataoa 
of  coins  of  account  might  be  retained,  and  the  difficulty  attending  the  introduction  of 
one- tenth  of  a  florin,  as  a  fourth  coin  of  account,  might  be  avoided.   That  every  amonit 
written  in  pounds,  florins,  or  cents,  might  then  be  treated  as  a  simple  number  of  pooDiii 
sterling,  of  florins,  or  of  cents,  without  any  other  reduction  than  thai  required  nj^ho 
removal  of  the  decimal  points.    That  everv  combination  of  cents,  from  the  florin  dowi 
to  one  cent,  equal  to  one  farthing,  could  be  made  in  copper,  by  tbe  employmfot  of 
only  two  copper  coins,  and  every  combination  and  payment  of  ire,  ten,  fifteen,  twoatv, 
Ac.,  cents  could  be  effected  in  silver  bv  the  coinage  of  one  new  piece,  equal  to  Me« 
cents,  value  about  8 Id.,  and  the  withdfrawal  of  the  present  pieces  of  fbarpenee  mi 
threepence,  ereater  facility  and  more  accurate  subdivision  of  payment  being  tfav  ae- 
complished  by  means  of  a  smaller  number  of  pieces  than  are  now  in  uae.    TfrnX  ftt 
present  time  of  peace  and  commercial  activity,  of  vastly  increased  interooune  with  afl 
parts  of  the  world,  especially  with  the  United  States  and  with  France,  where  the  dec- 
imal system  already  prevails,  and  when  attention  is  generally  directed  to  the  tnlMCt 
of  the  currency  from  the  discoveries  of  gold  in  California  and  Australia,  ofiera  as  good 
an  opportunity  as  can  fairly  be  expected  for  the  execution  of  this  design,  now  too  k^ 
delayed.    That  the  adoption  of  a  decimal  coinage  would,  when  introduced,  form  the 
first  and  most  necessarjr  step  in  a  series  of  laws  for  the  regulation  and  simidificatioo 
of  our  measures  of  capacity,  weight,  and  length ;  the  former  of  which  especiaUj^rMiifaf 
early  attention,  on  account  of  the  abuses  now  notoriously  prevalent  which  cul  londlf 
for  the  interposition  of  the  legislature.    That  your  memonaliste  believe,  that  by  jod^ 
cious  management  in  the  introduction  of  the  proposed  new  system,  very  little  ioeoB- 
▼enience  need  be  inflicted  upon  the  mass  of  the  people  during  the  tranaitioii  from  oat 
Bvstem  to  another,  and  that  the  same  might  be  accomplished  with  little  loes  or  coot  to 
the  nation,  and  absolutely  without  any  injury  whatever  to  individuals.    That  for  then 
reasons  your  memorialists  pray  that  the  earlv  and  earnest  attention  of  goremmmt 
may  be  directed  to  this  subject ;  and  thev  would  undertake  to  co-operate  heartily  with 
the  legislature  in  promoting  the  successful  working  of  an  improvement,  wmaH  perhipi 
in  appearance,  but  fraught,  as  your  memorialists  believe,  with  important  beotfits  to 
the  general  trade  and  Coomierce  of  the  country.     And  your  memorialists  will 
ever  pray. 
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BRITISH  BAIVKRUPT  STATISTICS. 

The  annexed  returns  exhibit  the  number  of  bankruptcies  gazetted  in  each  year  from 
1848  to  1852  induaiTe  ^— 

A2f^       Ditricu.      1844.  »4§.    '46.  M7.  '48.   M9  V,T^^^ 'M.  ^§1.  'il^';/J, 

4.  Liyerpool:;..  78  78  128  156  109  118  118  66  96  72  78 

4.  Manchester...  67  75  128  164  145  80  108  66  69  58  64 

4.  Birmingham..  100  77  186  158  178  195  137  102  98  1C6  106 

4.  Leeds 85  76  150  liO  119  94  115  70  90  78  79 

8.  Bristol 58  62  109  126  152  98  95  52  56  49  58 

2.  Exeter 19  28  44  68  85  52  47  88  85  27  84 

2.  Newcastle  ...  55  86  50  52  60  50  47  82  22  88  27 

28.  Total  ooontry.  452  422  780  859  908  582  657  426  462  482  487 
10.  Loodoo 644  627  649  800  705  674  628  411  478  899  427 

88  996  9491,879  1,659  1,608  1^56  1,260  887  985  822  864 

TflE  COMMERCIAL  CREDIT  SOQETY. 

Tlie  Belfast  Mercantile  Journal  copies  from  a  London  cotemporarj  the  subjoined 
statement : — 

The  progress  of  any  new  branch  of  indnstry  is  erer  regarded  with  feelings  of  inte- 
rmlt,  and  there  is  as  much  reason  to  be  solicitous  about  the  deyelopment  of  any  gene- 
ral principle  that  will  come  in  idd  of  commerce  generally.  We  nave  arrived  at  the 
eoBclosioo,  after  various  inquiries  and  information  obtained,  that  the  possibility  of 
safely  insuring  mercantile  houses  against  bad  debts  had  been  fully  tested  oy  the  Com- 
mercial Credit  Society,  Those  who  were  cognizant  of  the  working  of  the  association 
•t  Paris,  since  the  year  1847,  never  entertained  a  doubt  of  satisfactory  results  being 
obtained  here  when  the  system  was  well  understood.  M.  Amand  Mancel  de  Yaldoner, 
Um  founder  of  the  *'  Securite  Conunerciale,"  at  Paris,  has  furnished  such  statistics  of 
it*  operatioDs  as  to  explain  the  formation  of  three  or  four  minor  associations  on  the 
■ame  plan.  The  Paris  company  has  2,000  assurers  among  the  principal  mercantile 
firms,  and  in  the  year  1852,  gave  an  immense  number  of  references  as  to  character, 
by  means  of  its  8,200  correspondents  established  throughout  France.  The  Commer- 
tsul  Credit  Society  here,  owes  its  success  to  the  untiring  exertions  of  Mr.  Augustine 
Baigood,  the  chairman,  and  the  earnest  enthusiasm  of  the  small,  but  working  board  of 
the  directors,  the  manager,  Mr.  Sewell,  and  the  other  (Officers.  Although  active  opera- 
lioiis  were  commenced  mily  in  June  last,  there  are  already  insurances  upon  £1,800,000. 
Among  the  Manchester  houses  the  objects  of  the  Society  are  being  warmly  seconded, 
■ad  at  a  meeting  of  the  Council  of  Reference  and  the  Directors  the  details  given  of 
Ihe  working  of  Sie  undertaking,  by  a  happy  combination  of  the  mutual  system  with 
joii  such  a  small  infusion  of  the  proprietary  principle  as  to.give  vitality,  were  most 
Moooraging.  The  precise  objects  of  the  society  are  to  reimburse  to  the  assured  com- 
mercial losses,  to  assist  them  in  the  recovery  of  debts,  and  to  make  advances  when 
leases  occur,  with  the  view  of  preventing  temporary  embarrassment  and  ultimate  fail- 
ure. The  idea  that  there  is  great  difficulty  in  applying  the^inciple  of  assurance  to 
the  objects  of  the  society  has  been  dispelled  oy  the  opinion  of  Alexander  B.  Glen 
UnlaisoD,  Es^.,  the  Actuary  of  the  "  National  Debt  and  Qovemment  Calculator,"  to 
whom  the  soaety  at  the  outset  submitted  for  perusal  the  eynopsid  and  general  rules, 
•ad  that  gentleman  has  stated  his  belief  "  that  the  plan  contains  within  it  the  strong- 
eat  element  of  success.**  The  full  benefit  of  all  the  premiums  will  be  given  by  the  so- 
ciety to  the  assured  and  not  to  the  shareholders,  who  are  satisfied  out  of  a  commission 
allowed.  One  moiety  of  the  surplus  of  the  year  s  premium  will  be  applied  to  the  re- 
doctioa  of  the  next  year's  premiom  of  those  whose  losses  have  not  amounted  to  the 
snm  of  their  annual  premium,  and  the  other  moiety  is  for  the  formation  of  a  fund  to 
Cfant  loans  to  be  assured  at  limited  interest  The  rules  require  the  premiums  not  to 
be  paid  in  advance,  bat  at  the  end  of  the  half-year.  The  assured,  on  making  a  daim, 
moat  give  the  society  power,  in  his  name,  to  act  a^nst  the  debtor ;  but  the  assured 
most  not  act  without  the  sanction  of  the  society.  No  claim  fof  less  than  £10  must  be 
Mot  in.    Hie  aoeiety  will  aflford  any  infinrmatioo  that  lies  in  its  power  respecting  the 
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commercial  stability  of  traders ;  and  expects  in  time  not  alone  to  promote  the  secoritj 
of  the  assured,  but  also  to  affect  beneficially  the  whole  trading  community,  by  avert- 
ing unforeseen  calamities,  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  the  exposure  of  fraudulent  traders, 
on  the  other,  which  individual  creditors  could  of  themselves  seldom  or  ever  brii^ 
about. 

DEFAULTING  BANKS  OF  FLORIDA. 

Some  years  since  the  State  of  Florida  loaned  its  credit  to  certain  banking  institu- 
tions incorporated  by  that  State.  The  committee,  or  inspectors,  to  whom  was  referral 
(at  the  last  session)  a  bill  entitled,  an  Act  to  put  in  liquidation  all  defaulting  bank^  of 
the  State,  reported  as  follows  : — 

That  we  have  had  the  matter  involved  in  said  bill  under  consideration,  and  while 
we  feel  no  sympathy  for  such  corporations,  and  would  be  glad  to  see  all  matters  con- 
nected with  those  banks  finally  settled  up  and  disposed  of,  yet  the  committee  are  un- 
able to  discover  any  great  necessity  for,  or  public  good  likely  to  result  from,  putuog 
these  banks  in  liquidation  at  the  present  time.  The  mortgages  held  by  these  bank? 
cannot  be  foreclosed  at  this  time,  nor  would  it  be  politic,  in  the  opinion  of  the  commit- 
tee, to  do  BO,  if  they  possessed  the  power.  The  only  effect,  then,  likely  to  result  from 
the  provisions  of  the  bill,  would  be  the  transfer  of  the  management  of  the  affiiirs  of 
those  banks  from  their  directors  to  the  hands  of  commissioners ;  and,  inasmuch  as  the 
legally  constituted  authorities  of  this  State  have  disclaimed  the  binding  efficacy  of  the 
bonds  issued  by  said  banks  on  the  people  of  this  State,  for  reasons  which  it  is  unoe- 
cessary  for  the  committee  to  reiterate,  it  would,  in  our  opinion,  be  both  unwise  sod 
impolitic  for  this  State  to  interfere,  unless  the  public  interests  should  imperiously  de- 
mand it  The  committee,  for  these  reasons,  recommend  that  the  bill  be  indefinitelj 
postponed.  

SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  FREE  BANKING  LAW  OF  FLORIDA. 

Tlie  legislature  of  Florida  have  passed  a  free  banking  law.  The  main  features  of 
the  bill  are,  that  any  association  having  a  capital  of  at  least  one  hundred  thootHid 
dollars,  or  any  individual  having  a  capital  of  at  least  fifty  thousand  dollars,  may  com- 
mence the  business  of  banking,  having  first  deposited  with  the  controller  of  the  State 
Treasury,  State  or  United  States  stocks,  equal  to  6  per  cent  stocks,  for  which  be  (the 
controller)  shall  issue  an  equal  amount  of  notes  of  various  denominations,  having  lint 
countersigned  and  registered  the  same  in  his  office.  Prior  to  commencing  biuiiieit 
the  banker  has  to  cause  to  be  registered  in  the  office  of  the  register  of  the  county  is 
which  he  purposes  to  do  business,  a  memorandum,  specifying  the  name  of  the  bank, 
its  place  of  business,  amount  of  capital  stock,  and  number  of  shares  into  which  it  i« 
divided,  the  names  and  residences  of  shareholders,  and  number  of  shares  held  by  eMk 
— a  copy  of  which  memorandum  is  filed  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  If  at 
any  time  tlie  bank  fails  to  redeem  its  notes,  the  holders  can  have  the  same  protested 
for  nonpayment,  and  file  such  protest  with  the  controller  of  the  State ;  and  if,  at  tb« 
expiration  of  ten  days,  said  notes  are  still  unredeemed,  he  (the  controller)  can  give  oo- 
tice  that  the  notes  of  the  said  bank  will  be  redeemed  out  of  the  trust  fund  in  his  hand*, 
and  proceed  to  sell  the  stocks  deposited  as  aforesaid  with  him  for  that  purpose. 

BULLION  IN  THE  BANK  OF  ENGLAND. 

A  return  to  the  British  Houses  of  Parliament  has  been  issued,  from  which  it  ftp- 
pears  Ihat,  on  the  16th  of  April,  1853,  the  bullion  in  the  bank  was  £19,037,000.  The 
monthly  issue  of  notes  in  circulation  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  in  the  four 
weeks  ending  the  16th  of  April,  1853,  was  £40,096,235 

CONVERSION  OF  SOUTH  SEA  STOCK. 

The  new  act  of  the  British  Parliament  (10  Vict.  cap.  23)  for  the  reduction  of  tlw 
Nati()nal  Debt  by  South  Sea  and  other  annuities  conimutation,  is  now  in  operatioD- 
Proprietors  of  South  Sea  stock,  three  per  cents,  may  for  £100  of  their  stock  receive 
£82  lOs.  new  three  and  a  half  per  cent,  £110  two  and  a  half  per  cent,'  or  £100  Ex- 
chequer Bond  carrying  interest  at  £2  158.  per  cent,  not  later  tiian  the  1st  September 
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d  ifUr  at  £2  lOs.  p«r  cent  Persons  not  assenting  to  commute  are  to  receive 
th  January,  1864,  £100  for  £100  stock.  Persons  out  of  Europe  between  the 
U  and  the  80th  July,  1858,  are  to  hare  to  the  Ist  February,  1864,  to  signify 
lent  to  commute  the  stock  specified.  Such  persons  are  to  signify  their  assent 
en  days  of  their  return  to  the  United  Kingdom. 
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VESSELS  15  THE  FOREIOV  TRADE  OF  THE  UITITED  KI50D0J)f. 

blkming  is  an  account  of  the  Number  and  Tonnage  of  Vessels,  distinguishing 

itries  to  which  they  belonged,  which  entered  inwards  and  cleared  outwards, 

irelve  months  ended  January  6,1868,  compared  with  the  entrances  and  dear- 

1  the  corresponding  period  of  the  year  1869,  stated  exclusively  of  vessels  in 

■nd  of  those  empl<^red  in  the  coasting  trade,  and  the  trade  between  Great 

and  Ireland : — 

BNTKaan  inwards. 

Ships*      TonnifB.  Ships.  Tonntge. 

Kingdom  and  its  dependencies.         19,867    4,038,246  17,664  4,267,816 

441        122,666  886  100,868 

I 667         96,096  666  94,870 

r 1,782       881,909  1,872  860,671 

tk 1,848        166.422  1,922  167,024 

1,888       290,614  1,100  242,777 

lermanStotes 1,869       240,626  1,662  214,881 

1 1,141        126,617  1,200  126.229 

D 202          86,688  216  86,899 

2,266        142,126  1,682  90.461 

170         26,667  192  28,721 

il 72           8,944  67  8,689 

States *.             661       170,281  426  118,468 

Boropean  SUtes 278         71,690  120  81,727 

States  of  America 970       778,664  1,016  868,660 

States  in  America,  Africa,  or  Asia              10           2,846  7  2.989 

ital 32,961     6,988,288  29,894  6,780,169 

OLIAaZD  OUTWAED8. 

i  Kingdom  and  its  dependencies..    18  206  4,147.007  18,702  4,469.821 

805    86,182  267  76,906 

n. 443    70,607  680  79.664 

y 812   128,486  867  128.266 

irk 1.946   171.008  2,216  186,081 

1 1,096   219,794  1,094  228,424 

German  SUtes 2.142   260,169  2.490  288,121 

id 1,165   164,886  1,874  205,741 

m 202    88.667  264  47,906 

s. 2,286   190,742  2,809  196,679 

181    28,226  174  27,872 

^ 62           7,466  48  6,221 

rSUtes 679       166.690  388  102.222 

Sofopean  SUtes 177         48.810  80  21,872 

i  SUtes  of  America 946       788,406  940  821,844 

Slates  in  America,  Africa,  or  Asia.                6           1,616  8  8,164 

■ML 80^48    6,488,144  81,746  6,872,681 

►U  XXIX. — NO.  II.  16 
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VESSELS  Iir  THE  C0ASTI50  TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED  EIHODOM. 

The  following  U  an  accoont  of  the  namber  and  tonnage  of  Yetseb,  which  eniend 
inwards  and  cleared  outwards  with  cargoes,  at  the  several  ports  of  the  United  King- 
dom, during  the  twelve  months  ended  6th  January,  1853,  compared  with  the  entries 
and  clearances  in  the  corresponding  period  of  the  year  1852  ;  distinguishing  the  vessels 
employed  in  the  intercourse  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  from  other  coasters : 

KNTSaED  INWAED8. 

18SS.  ISil. 

Ships.          Tonnsge.  Ships.  Tonnagv. 
Employed  in  the  intercourse  between  G. 

Britain  and  Ireland 9,187       1,679,488        9,406  1,762,191 

Other  coasting  vessels 124,450  10,715,419  121,147  10,718,204 

Total 188,687     12,894,902     180,558     12,475,401 

CLXARKD  ODTWAana. 

Employed  in  the  intercourse  between  G. 

Britain  and  Irehmd 19,051      2,878,097       18.676      2,409,905 

Other  coasting  vessels 181,899     11,088,018     128,746     11,081,910 

Total 150,950    18,466,115     147,422     18,441,815 

THE  C0TT05  TRADE  OF  LIYERPOOL 

**  Liverpool  is  the  chief  emporium  for  cotton  in  the  world,  the  imports  into  whiefa 
market,  during  the  last  ten  years,  at  average  prices,  have  exceeded  in  vahie 
£14,000,000  per  annum;  the  remittances  and  payments  each  working-day  approach 
£50,000  ;  and  the  brokerage  alone,  at  ^  per  cent^  including  speculative  transactioiis, 
distributed  amongst  a  hundred  cotton  brokers,  has  been  estimated  at  £200,000."— 
Braithwiite  PooWs  Statistics  of  Commerce. 

Of  the  total  miscellaneous  merchandise  traffic  in  the  port  of  Liverpool,  that  it,  ex- 
clusive of  the  coasting  trade  and  minerals,  nearly  one-half  consists  of  two  oommoditici 
only,  namely,  cotton  and  timber ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that,  during  the  last  year, 
1852,  the  imports  of  each  averaged  1,000  tons  daily.  About  six-sevenths  of  the  eoi- 
ton  is  brought  from  the  Southern  States  of  North  America,  which  produce  upwards 
of  three-fourths  of  the  entire  erowth  of  that  article '  in  the  world ;  and,  as  nearly 
four-fifths  of  this  American  production  is  purchased  by  the  spinners  in  Lancashiie  and 
Yorkshire,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  bulk  of  this  traffic  will  always  ptis 
through  Liverpool,  unless,  indeed,  the  United  States  should  ever  succeed  id  materially 
extending  her  cotton  manufactures,  and  supersede  those  of  Great  Britain. 

France  consumed  last  year,  according  to  the  official  returns,  451,081  bales,  being  an 
average  of  8,730  per  week,  or  about  one-fi.fth  of  the  quantity  consumed  in,  and  re- 
exported from.  Great  Britain  during  the  same  period. 

The  imports  of  cotton  into  Great  Britain,  last  year,  1852,  were  as  follows: — 


Liverpool 

London 

Hull  and  Bristol 
Scotland 


Bales. 

Toot, 

2,205,788 

865,000 

48.700 

8,000 

27,200 

5,000 

76.700 

18,000 

Total 2,857,888  891,000 

But  this  was  the  largest  yearly  import  on  record,  therefore  we  should  take  an  aver- 
age often  years'  imports  into  Liverpool  alone,  which  gives  a  result  of  1,570,000  bales, 
equivalent  to  262,000  tons  per  annum.    Thus : — 


1848. 
1844. 
1845. 
1846. 
1847. 


Rales. 

Tods. 

1,567,597 

260,000 

1848 

1,490,984 

248,000 

1849 

1,652,781 

276,000 

1850 

1,184,194 

189,000 

1851 

1,087,058 

182,000 

1852 

Bales. 

Tona. 

1.568,000 

€62,000 

1,782,700 

288,000 

1,578,100 

268,000 

1,748,946 

291,000 

2,206,788 

166,000 
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The  oooDtries  from  which  this  cotton  was  imported  appear  as  under: — 

Into 

Iiiq>oited  nrom  Liverpool. 

America 1,716,113 

Eastlndiee 149,618 

Mediterranean 186,086 

Brazil,  Ac. 144,097 

West  Indies 10,880 


Into 

Into 

Into 

LoDdoiu 

II  oil. 

Seotland. 

ToUL 

1,800 

11,700 

60,600 

1,789,218 

46,200 

14,600 

11,000 

221.418 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

8,900 

189,936 

100 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  ■  • 

144,197 

600 

900 

200 

12JS80 

Total 2,206,788      48,700        27,200        75,700     2,367,388 

Now,  these  figures  show  that  the  imports  of  cotton  into  Great  Britain  are  entirely 
centralized  in  the  port  of  Liverpool,  with  the  exception  of  about  150,000  bales ;  one- 
half  of  which  are  East  Indian,  chiefly  brouffht  to  liondon,  and  the  other  half  Ameri- 
can, principally  brought  into  Greenock  and  Glasgow,  for  consumption  in  the  west  of 
Scotland.  Upwards  of  five-sixths  of  the  cotton  imported  into  Liverpoi^  is  ware- 
hoosed  before  being  sold  or  dispatched  into  the  country  for  consumption. 

Even  the  cotton  imported  into  Ixmdon,  Hull,  and  other  seaports,  if  not  sold  direct 
to  the  spinners,  or  re-exported,  is  frequently  sent  to  Liverpool  for  sale,  and  the  num- 
ber of  bales  so  brought  by  inland  communication  last  year  rather  exceeded  4,000. 
The  number  sent  by  railway  from  Liverpool  to  Hull,  for  exportation,  was  120,000; 
and  the  number  to  Scotland,  for  consumption,  was  83,000  by  railway,  in  addition  to 
the  same  quantity  by  sea. 

The  total  exports  from  the  east  coast,  including  London,  were  as  follows : — From 
Hull,  128,893;  London,  66,070;  Leith,  8,192;  Goole,  7,388;  Grimsby,  6,014;  New- 
castle, 4,200— total,  204,762. 

A  great  difference  exists  in  the  mode  of  packing  cotton  wool,  which  operates  very 
extremely,  either  beneficial^  or  prejudicially,  in  point  of  expenses  incurred  in  porter- 
age and  warehouse  room,  accordmg  to  the  description  of  bale ;  some  countries  press- 
packing  it  carefully,  and  others  disregarding  this  important  desideratuin. 

With  regard  to  the  freight  or  carriage,  by  ship,  cart,  railway,  wagon,  or  any  other 
vehicle,  the  most  eligible  are  the  East  Indian  bales,  being  so  compact  that  double  the 
weight  of  those  can  be  stowed  within  the  same  compass,  as  compared  with  any  other 
description  of  cotton. 

The  facilities  now  afforded  for  the  conveyance  of  cotton  from  Liverpool  to  the  iiir 
tenor,  by  inland  communication,  are  altogether  unprecedented.  The  railway  compa- 
nies run  frequent  trains  daily,  and  one  especially,  by  the  London  and  North- Western 
Company,  leaving  Liverpool  each  noon,  commands  a  large  share  of  patronage,  through 
effecting  deliveries  to  the  spinners  the  same  day  on  which  their  cotton  is  bought 
Out  of  two  millions  of  bales  forwarded  last  year,  the  railways  carried  1,243,176,  and 
the  river  and  canals  744,864 ;  besides  which  there  were  exports,  as  usual,  to  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe,  and  coastwise  to  the  various  ports  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 
The  proportionate  distribution  of  cotton  from  Liverpool  into  the  surrounding  districts, 
taken  upon  an  average  of  three  years,  was  as  follows : — 


Per 
cent. 
BoUon ^ 6 

Hull » 6 

GIossop,  <bc 4 

Wigan,  Ac 3 

New  Mills,  <tc 2 

Bristol,  iic 2 

Other  places 1 


Per 

cenL 

Manchester 20 

Ashton,  Staleybridge 13 

Bochdale 12 

Bury,  Bacup,  <fcc 9 

Oldham 8i 

Stockport 8 

PrestciU 6i 

But  the  cottons  forwarded  to  Manchester  are  not  all  consumed  there  ;  large  quan- 
tities are  taken  away  to  mills  situated  at  a  distance,  the  proprietors  of  which  are 
necessarily  compelled  to  send  their  own  carts  with  calicoes,  weft^,  and  warps  to  Man- 
chester, for  dycmg  or  printing,  and  such  carts  would  return  empty  if  it  were  not  for 
an  abatement  made  by  the  water- carriers  to  such  parties  from  the  ordinary  rate  of 
carriage  charged  to  Manchester ;  consequently,  unless  the  rates  to  the  forward  towns 
around  Manchester,  such  as  Ashton,  Staleybridge,  Oldham,  Stockport,  <fcc,  be  charged 
even  less  than  to  Manchester,  some  spinners  will  continue  to  order  their  cotton  there, 
Mid  cart  it  away  themselves,  while  such  rebate  is  allowed  to  them. 

Formerly,  the  custom  of  the  large  cotton-spinuer  was  to  purchase  largely  and  in- 
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frequently  the  raw  material,  ordering  it  to  be  housed  and  insured  in  the  earrio'i 
premises ;  whereas  now  bis  custom  is  to  purchase  in  small  quantities  frequently,  and 
order  it  forward  instantly  direct  to  his  miiL  A  few  years  ago  the  London  and  Korth- 
Western  Comj^any  often  held  1,500  to  1,800  bales  m  their  warehouses  for  ooe  partf 
alone,  and  during  the  year  1846,  they  had  at  one  time  housed  in  Manchester  iMariy 
23,000  bales;  whereas  last  year,  1852,  they  never  had  more  than  8,000  bales  at  any 
one  period  in  any  of  their  warehouses  at  Manchester,  Stockport,  Bolton,  or  else- 
where ;  although  the  quantity  carried  was  so  much  greater  than  that  of  any  preTiooi 
year. 

A  very  improper  custom  exists  in  Lirerpool  amongst  importers  and  sellers,  whose 
men  take  a  hatchet  and  chop  off  each  intermediate  rope  from  every  bile  of  Ameriesn 
cotton  before  warehousing  or  forwarding  it  into  the  country,  which. malpractice  is  very 
detrimental  to  the  interests  of  purchasers ;  because  it  destroys  the  shape  of  the  bale, 
renders  it  unfit  for  proper  stowage  in  the  warehouse,  cart,  flat,  or  wagon,  and  far  mors 
liable  to  damage  by  wet,  dirt,  and  fire ;  exposes  the  oottoo  to  pilferage  io  paMing 
through  the  streets,  and  affords  excuses  and  opportunities  to  men  for  cutting  aod  ctr- 
rying  off  ropes  of  every  kind  belonging  to  anybody  else,  to  be  sold  ;  it  iodocea  other 
men  also  to  do  wrong,  and  gives  encouragement  to  those  places  well  known  amongst 
the  police  as  the  chief  receptacles  for  stolen  property  of  tnis  description. 

^  Besides  all  these  evils,  it  causes  20  per  cent  more  room  to  be  provided  in  the  ve- 
hicles and  in  the  warehouses,  although  no  necessity  whatever  exists  for  cutting  away 
these  ropes,  as  the  bales  can  be  sampled  just  as  well  with  the  usual  complement  of 
four  or  nve  ropes,  and  the  tare  can  be  easily  arranged  when  weighing  over  the  oottoa 
to  the  buyer,  by  placing  as  many  ropes  in  the  opposite  scale  as  are  on  tha  bale.— 
Liverpool  l^ea. 


COMMERCE  OF  THE  SAHDWICfl  ISLANDS. 

From  the  custom  house  statistics  published  m  the  Polynesian  of  the  29th  Jannaiy, 
1853,  we  derive  the  following  **  facts  and  figures,**  which  will  give  an  idea  of  the  Gam- 
merce  and  industrial  condition  of  the  kingdom  :— 

iMPOBTa — There  is  a  large  falling  off  in  the  value  and  amount  of  goods  imported  lor 
consumption.  The  value  of  goods  imported,  as  compared  with  previoaa  year%  ia  as 
follows: — 

18SI.  18S1.  18S0. 

$759,868  5i  $1,823,821  68  $1,035,058  10 

Giving  as  an  average  of  imports  for  three  years,  $1,206,249  6i. 
The  exports  of  foreign  merchandise  have  been  about  the  same  as  doriog  1851. 
RxvKNUK. — The  custom  house  receipts,  compared  with  former  years,  are : — 

18§2.  18§1.  im. 

$118,091  98  $160,602  19  $121,606  U 

"Which  shows  a  decrease  of  $47,610  26  as  compared  with  1851,  and  $7,414  80  as  com 
pared  witli  1850. 

ExpoaTs. — The  following  comparison  of  some  of  the  staple  exports  for  the  Islands 
with  those  of  former  years,  show  at  a  glance  that  the  exports  for  1852  do  not  equal 
those  of  1850,  though  a  large  gain  on  those  of  1851 : — 

IBS!.  1851.  isfa. 

Sugar Iba  729,877  21,080  760,SI$ 

Syrup gaUs.  86,875  60,111  liJiTl 

Molasses 46,000  18,631  68,856 

Coffee lbs.  117,210  87,190  208,4f$ 

Salt 7,118  8,769  7,852 

Vbssbls. — The  number  of  merchant  vessels  that  visited  the  Islands  in  1858  is  a» 
follows: — 

18)1.  18S1.  18S0. 

Arrivals 285  446  469 

It  is  impossible,  from  the  tables,  to  give  the  number  of  whalers  that  have  visited  tiia 
lft|,nn^«^  but  the  number  is  about  800,  which  is  much  more  than  the  number  in  1881  or 
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1850.  It  mty  be  added  here,  in  regard  to  the  number  of  merchant  yeeeels  in  1861  and 
1860,  that  a  large  proportioo  of  them  were  tmall  Teasels,  engaged  in  the  potato  trade, 
while  in  1862  tne  vessels  have  been  generally  of  a  larger  class.  Another  reason  for 
the  large  number  given  in  1860  and  1861  was  the  fact  that  vessels  more  generally 
then  touched  at  several  ports,  which  wonld  increase  the  number  in  the  custom  house 
returns,  though  in  fact  it  should  not^  llie  ports  being  now  more  generally  known, 
for  produce  go  directly  to  the  port  where  they  can  obtain  their  cargoes. 


GOODS  IS  WAREHOUSES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


■TATEMXRT  8BOW1KO  TH*  YALXTK  QW  OOODB  RKMAININO  IN  WARKHOUBI  AT  TBV  OLOR 
OF  KACH  qDAKTKE,  FROM  BXPTIllBKa  80,  1847,  TO  JUVB  80,  1862,  ANO  ALSO  AMOUMT 
OF  DUniS  PATABUE  TBBESON ',  DUIVXD  FEOM  A  BTATXMXMT  OF  TBB  aEGISTEB  OF 
TBBA8UBT. 

Goods  lemaiBlng  U|  Warehouses. 


Periods  endiiif— 
Sept  80,  1847. 
81, 
31, 
80, 
80, 
81, 
81. 


March 

June 

Sept, 

Dec 

Karch 


June 

Sept 

Dec. 

March 

June 

Sept 

Dec. 

March 

June 

Sept 

Dec 

March 

June 


80, 

80^ 

81 

81 

80 

80 

81 

81 

80 

80 

81 

81 

SO 


1847, 

1848. 

1848, 

1848. 

1848. 

1849. 

1849. 

1849. 

1849. 

1860. 

1860. 

1860. 

1860. 

1861. 

1861 

1861. 

1861. 

1862. 

1862. 


Value. 

$8,618,768  00 

4,868,691  00 

6,291,179  00 

6,272,276  00 

6.419,676  00 

7,201,246  00 

6,460.693  20 

7,880.010  00 

6,021,627  00 

6,168,161  00 

6,600,818  00 

8.247,066  00 

8,162,721  00 

7,807,623  00 

7,127,781  00 

10.047,061  00 

12,049,892  00 

11,807,498  00 

9,819,476  00 

8,728,056  00 


Total $147,024,661  00 

Average  quarterly  value 7,35 1 ,227  65 


Duties. 
$1,264,624  65 
1,624,887  16 
1.669,067  89 
1.936.464  00 
1,649.182  85 
2,152,644  50 
1,702,689  87 
2.601.394  86 
1,927.764  72 
1,997.586  75 
2,009,165  88 
8.077.129  80 
2.930.035  49 
2,304,419  50 
2.293,090  18 
3.172,828  08 
8,748.594  48 
8,576.980  61 
3,169,568  74 
2.866,564  76 

$47,562,907  66 
2,877,646  88 


F0REI65  EXPORTS  OF  BREADSTUFFS. 

We  give  below  a  statement  of  the  quantities  of  wheat,  barley,  rye,  oats,  Ac^  ex- 
ported from  the  undernamed  ports  during  the  year  1852,  derived  from  a  statement 
published  in  the  Bel£ut  Mercantile  JounuU,  under  the  signature  of  James  Shep- 
pard: — 

Wheat. 

Konigsberg qrs.        89,660 

Dantzic 264,960 

Stettin 1 7  0,6  20 

Anclam,  Wolgast,  and  Demmin  1 5 1 ,260 
Orie&wald  and  Stralsund  ....        76,336 

Bostock 126,320 

Wismar 57.850 

Lubeck  and  Hamburg 79,080 

1,014,875       187,187      64,048        41,468        72.884 

Fbkigbts. — At  the  upper  Baltic  ports,  88.  6d.  to  48.  6d..  according  to  size  and  class, 
has  been  given  for  Lonaon,  and  6d.  to  9d.  more  to  the  west  coast ;  to  coal  ports.  Ss.  to 
Ss.  6d. ;  at  the  lower  ports,  charters  have  been  closed  at  8s.  8d.  to  London,  and  8s.  9d. 
to  4c  west  ooABt    For  coal  ports,  88. 


PeatdL 

Barley. 

Rye. 

OaU. 

Beauf. 

61,180 

8.980 

26,480 

1.250 

21,960 

4,470 

21,454 

16,427  ^ 

2,486 

3,960 

22,958 

7.470 

8.780 

1.924 

45,021 

6,900 

28,482 

1,050 

19,896 

4,459 

1,800 

6,060 

3,028 

1.09^ 

5,900 

6,200 

42,900 

1,760 

8,620 

23,760 

280 
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EXPORTS  OF  GREAT  BRITAm  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  comparative  progress  of  the  exports  of  Grett 
Britain  and  the  United  States  to  the  same  countries  at  the  time  the  Free  Trade  poli* 
ey  commenced  in  Great  Britain,  and  for  the  last  fiscal  year : — 

XXPOBTB  OF  GREAT  BAlTAlN  TO   CHIEF   COUNTRIES,  AMD  OF  TBS  U.  STATES  TO  THE  SAXl. 


To  what  countries. 

Russia,  N.  Ports 

Ports  within  B.  iSea 

Schwrin 

Hanover 

Oldenberg  and  Kniphausen 

Hanseatic  Towns 

Heligoland 

Holland 

Belgium 

France 

Spain,  and  Belearic  Isles  . . . 

Italy,  (fee 

Turkish  Dominions,  <jkc 

Continental  India,  ^c. 

China 

British  Set.  in  Australia.. . . . 

British  North  America 

BritW.  I.  Islands  &  Guiana. 

Cuba 

Porto  Rico 

Guadaloupe 

Martbique 

Curacoa 

Sl  Croix 

St  Thomas 

Hayti 

U.  S.  of  America 

Mexico 

Central  America 

New  Grenada 

Venezuela 

Ecuador 

Brazil 

Chili 

Great  Britain 


•:;1 


1842. 

From  From 

Gt.  Britain.  U.  States. 

[  £1,835.968    $316,026  | 


6,202,700    8,814,944 


8,673,862 

1,099,490 

3,198,989 

822,614 

2,494,197 

1,472,288 

6,169,208 

969.881 

916,164 

2,888,625 

2,691,425 


V    711,988  ^ 


8,286,888 

1,484,088 

17,668.689 

665,120 

8,088,632 

125.621 

899,979 

737,609 

52,661 

6,960,143 

8,819,337 

f  4,197,468 

610.813 

1,178,906 


141,896 

8,685.881 

874,969 

231,711 

1,766,805 
960,466 


101,065 
'844,462 


969,371 
46,649 
61,368 

499,780 

2,226i671 
1,270,941 
38,284,611 


18S1. 


From 

Gt.  Briuin. 

£1.167,542 

182,161 

83,158 

227,288 

10,909 

6,920,078 

288 

8,642.678 

984,601 

2,028.468 

1.016.49S 

8,921.086 

2,221,859 

7.806,696 

2,161,268 

2,807,856 

8.818,707 

2,201,082 

1,164,177 

68.858 

185 

1,642 

43,096 

5.086 

572.721 

239.146 

14,362,977 

577.901 

819.814 

819,889 

849.701 

54,099 

8,518,684 

1,181,837 


From 
U.  States. 


[  $1,465,704 


5,406,956 

i.VlV.116 

2.709.388 

25.660,925 

5,416.044 

4,864,988 

162.204 

512.906 

2,156,945 

9,060.387 

4,484.114 

5,289.276 

961,410 


979,628 


1,679,872 

'  '5V7',96l 
228,802 

2,507.701 
854,779 

8,128,966 

1.608,877 

109,531,612 


£47,881,023     $92,969,996     £74,448,722  $196,689,718 


TOBACCO  L\  GREAT  BRITAIBT. 

The  following  table,  taken  from  a  paper  read  at  the  Liverpool  Statistical  Societj, 
shows  a  rapid  increase  in  the  consumption  of  tobacco  in  the  United  Kingdom  during 

the  last  tliirty  years : — 

Consumption 

CoDRuroption.  Duty  per  head. 

Pounds.  per  lb.  Population.          ouneesL 

1821 15,6^8,152  48.  21,282,960         11.71 

1831 19,553,841  38.  24,410,439         12.80 

1841 22,309,360  8s.  27,019,671  16,21 

1851 28,062,978  88.  27,452,262         16.88 

The  total  production,  annually,  of  tobacco,  is  estimated  at  12,000,000  toDs^  and 
would  require  half  the  British  tonnage  which  "•  enters  inward/  or  "  dears  oatwanl," 
anoually,  to  transport  it 
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IMPORTS  OF  GRAIir  INTO  OREAT  BRITiI5  AUD  IREUHD. 
Aocovirr  or   the  roRsioN   ooav,  grain,  mial,   and  flour,  imported  into  orsat 

BRITAIN  AND     IRELAND,  IN  THE  FOLLOWING   TEARS.      DERIVED  FROM  THE  CIRCULAR   OF 
J.   AND  S.  STURGB. 

lodttn     Flour  and 
Corn  or  Maize.    MeaL 


1830.. 
1885.. 
1840.. 
1846.. 
1846.. 
1847.. 
1848.. 
1849.. 
I860.. 
1861.. 
1862.. 


Wheat 
Qrs. 

1,414,262 

46,630 

1,996,468 

844,688 

1,487,886 

2,660,068 

2,477.866 


Bartov  Ic  Bigg. 
Ore. 

132,210 

67,796 

626,487 

867,864 

871,187 


Oata.  Beans. 

Qrt.  Qre. 

499.947  16,909 

117,678  34,380 

637,806  129,418 

686,860  185,008 

794,868  266,521 

772,840     1,706,780  418,719 


Rje. 
Qra. 

44,784 

21 

8,882 

486 

1,688 


Qrs.  Cwt. 

1,031  660,249 

1,808  84,684 

22,021  1,652,697 

65,984  924,266 

694,184  8,368,810 

68,817     8,614,687  8,637.877 

69,826     1,677,028  1,781,974 


977,208  980,266  480,706 

8,872,568     1,888,494  1,281.517  456,028  241,618  2,189,164  3,483.294 

8,754.592     1,048,061  1,165,876  443,806  94,078  1,286,263  8,856,068 

3,831,836       834,491  1,209,744  818,502  24,612  1,821,678  6,363,478 

3,068,892       626,737  995,479  371,899  10,023  1,479,899  8,921,634 


AV   ACCOUNT  IN  QUAETRE8,  OF  TBS  CORN,  MEAL,  AND  FLOUR,  IMPORTED  INTO  GREAT  BRITAXV 

IN  TBS  FOLLOWING   TEARS'. — 


1816. 

1820. 
1826. 
1830, 
1886. 


1,154,258 
2,757,572 
3.261,789 
4,650,667 
8,000,643 


1840 6,318,304 

1845 6.423.945 

1846 6.586,777 

1847 13,196,059 

1848  9,182,838 


1849 12,001.848 

1850 10,473,268 

1851 11,078,171 

1862 9,556,200 


BRITISH  REGISTERED  VESSELS. 

Retains  of  British  ships  employed  io  the  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  jear 
1852,  as  compared  with  the  year  1851,  not  including  repeated  voyages. 

[This  return  embraces  yessels  belonging  to  the  Channel  Islands,  but  not  vessels 
registered  in  the  British  plantations.] 

Aggregate  returns,  showing  the  total  number  of  British  registered  ships  employed 
in  trading  in,  from,  and  to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  in  the  years  1851  and  1862, 
with  their  tonnage  and  number  of  men : — 

SAILING   VESSELS. 

N  amber  Number  of 

Years.                                                           cfTeieels.  Tonnage.  men  employed. 

1861 17,664  8,216,194  181,277 

1 852 17,270  8,216,665  146,286 

STEAM  VESSELS. 

1861 620  144,741  10,660 

1862 649  165,219  13,277 

Of  which  were  employed  polely  as  foreign-going  ships : — 

SAILING    VESSELS. 

1861 7,277     2,287,897      85,801 

1862 7,481     2,365,996     103,618 

STEAM  VESSELS. 

1861 184  60,995  4,880 

1862 149  88,369  7,151 

Total— Sailbg  vessels  and  steamers  together : — 

1861 18,184  8,860,936  141,937 

1862 17,819  3,380,884  159,568 

VALUE  OF  CANADIAN  EXPORTS  AND  IMPORTS  IN  1852. 

The  value  of  the  exports  from  Canada  during  1852,  was  114,055,974,  and  the  im- 
ports are  given  at  $20,286,492. 
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COMMERCIAL  REGULATIONS. 

UW  OF  LOUISIANA  REUTIIVO  TO  COLORED  SEAMEIT. 

Air  ACT  TO  AMEND  AN  ACT  ENTITLED  **  AN  ACT  MORE  EFFECTVALLT  TO  FSETENT  FESE  KB- 
SONS  OF  COLOR  FROM  ENTERING  THE  STATE  AND  FOE  OTHER  PUErOBSS,**  AFmOTED  SIX- 
TEENTH OF  MARCH,  1842. 

Sec.  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Honae  of  RepreaentatiTes  of  the  State  of 
Louisiana,  in  General  Assembly  convened,  That  so  icach  of  section  first  of  said  act  sa 
refers  to  the  imprisonmeut  of  every  free  person  of  color  that  may  arrive  in  the  State 
on  board  of  any  ship,  vessel,  or  steamboat  in  the  capacity  of  cook,  steward,  or  mariner, 
be  so  fieu*  amended  as  to  allow  such  persons  of  color,  while  in  any  port  of  the  State,  to 
remain  on  board  snch  ship  or  vessel,  upon  the  due  execution  of  the  bond  and  peiuiltj 
prescribed  by  the  second  section  of  saiq  act 

Seo.  2.  Be  it  further  enacted,  <bc..  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  master  or  owntr 
of  every  such  steamboat  or  vessel,  immediately  upon  his  arrival  at  any  port  in  this 
State,  to  report  to  the  Mayor,  Recorder,  or  competent  authority,  the  name,  age,  de- 
BcriptioD,  and  capacity  of  every  free  person  of  color  employed  on  board  bk  vessel, 
and  obtain  a  passport  from  such  authority  to  permit  such  person  of  color  to  land, 
should  it  be  necessary  for  his  duties  and  employment  as  cook  or  steward,  and  it  beiqg 
within  the  discretion  of  said  Mayor,  Recorder,  or  other  competent  municipal  officer,  to 
grant  or  refuse  said  passport 

SEa  8.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  (be.  That  in  case  a  free  person  of  color,  so  arrivov 
as  aforesaid,  shall  be  found  on  shore  without  such  passport,  and  in  contraventioD  witn 
the  provisions  of  this  act,  or  of  the  said  act  of  the  sixteenth  March,  eighteen  hundred 
and  forty-two,  he  shall  be  imprisoned  uutil  the  departure  of  said  steamboat,  ship,  or 
vessel,  and  the  master  and  owners  become  jointly  and  severally  responsible  in  the  snm 
of  one  thousand  dollars  for  each  Uee  person  of  color,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the 
second  section  of  the  said  act  of  the  sixteenth  of  March,  1 842,  and  all  the  provisiooi  of 
laid  act,  not  specially  hereby  repealed,  shall  continue  in  full  force  and  virtue. 

SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  MEXICAN  TARIFF  OF  1863. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Vice  Consul  for  the  subjoined  synopsis  of  the  new  Mexiein 
Tariff:— 

PORTS   DECLARED  0PE2f  TO  FOREIGN   COMMERCE. 

On  the  Gulf  of  Mexico :  Sisal,  Campeche,  San  Juan  Bautista  de  Tabaaeo,  Yen 
Cru2,  Tampico,  de  Tamaulipas,  and  Matamoros. 

On  the  Pacific  Ocean :  Acapulco,  Manzaoillo,  San  Bias  and  Mazatlan,  and  Qaimai 
in  the  Gulf  of  California. 

On  the  Northern  frontier :  Matamoros,  Presidio  del  Norte  and  Paso  del  Norte. 

On  the  Southern  frontier :  Comitan  and  Truxtla  Chico. 

The  principal  articles  which  are  declared  free  of  duty,  on  importation,  are:  Oard* 
wire,  quicksilver,  coal  (while  it  is  not  mined  in  the  country  in  sufficient  qnaDtitT,)  tt* 
imal  carbon,  lumber  for  building  purposes  when  imported  at  El  Paso,  tvpe,  booEs  and 
printed  matter  stitched  only,  agricultural,  mining,  and  mechanical  implements,  span, 
all  kinds  of  boats,  vessels  for  navigation,  rags  for  paper,  fire  bricks,  and  printkig  ink. 
Gold  and  silver  bullion  are  also  free. 

PRINCIPAL  ARTICLES  THE  IMPORTATION  OF  WHICH  INTO  MEXICO  18  PROHIBITED). 

Tafia  or  Spanish  brandy,  and  all  other  spirits  except  those  produced  firom  the  grap^ 
gin,  rum,  and  such  others  as  are  specified,  when  imported  in  bottles,  flasks  or  jogi; 
starch,  except  such  as  are  specified ;  sugar,  rice,  indigo,  copper  and  brass,  wire,  aolphur, 
boots  and  shoes,  coffee,  wax  in  manufactured  form,  cast  nails,  bar  copper  and  copper 
utensils,  tortoise  shell  manufactured,  Morocco  leather,  bar  tin,  bridles,  bits  and  spion 
such  as  are  made  in  Mexico,  deer  skins,  flour  (except  in  Yucatan,)  cotton  yam  for  the 
term  of  one  year,  after  which  its  import  is  allowed  as  specified  ;  common  soap,  lard, 
molasses,  lumber  of  all  kinds,  except  spars ;  saddles,  cards,  gold  leaf,  broadcloth  ex- 
cept first  qualities ;  parchment,  lead  in  pig  or  shot,  powder  except  sporting ;  imitatioB 
reboxos,  clothing,  except  as  specified  in  the  tariff*;  salt,  saltpeter,  tallow,  tobaooo  and 
•ogars,  salt  porl^  wheat  and  cereal  grains,  blankets  and  coverlida. 


Oommercial  BegukUioni. 


Tbe  law  of  the  4th  AprO,  1849,  permitting  the  importatioD  of  floor,  rice,  sugar,  cof- 
fee, pork  sides,  lard,  ana  aU  other  necessaries,  at  Matamoros  and  other  frontier  ports, 
under  specified  datie%  remains  in  lull  force. 


TAEIFT. 


Steel perql  $1  60 

Calfskins 80  00 

Wax,  white  and  yellow 16  00 

Pasteboard 6  00 

Glassware,  without  breakage,  gross 

weight per  qL    8  00 

Staves,  gross  weight 60 

Sperm,  manufactured , net 16  00 

unmanufactured,  net 6  00 

Iboo,  pig 1  00 

sheet,  wroogfati  and  bar 2  00 

Tinplate 4  00 

Cordage S  60 

Stoneware 4  00 

Porcelain. 8  00 

Shingles. M.    1  20 

Straw  paper,  net V^<i^    2  00 

Sand  paper,  net 2  00 

Colorednaper, net 4  00 

Paper  Hangings,  net 8  00 

X<etter  paper,  net 10  00 

Printing  paiper,  net 8  CO 

Hats, each.     2  00 

Stearine candles. •...••  ••••perql    6  00 

Window  glass 6  00 

OiiTeoa 8  00 

Olives. 2  00 

Oin,  bottles  or  jogs. 10  00 

Bum,  ••         12  00 

Arrack,        «         12  00 

Brandy,  gimpeu • 8  00 

bottled 9  00 

Almonds,  shelled 6  00 

Codfish  and  other,  salted 4  00 

Vinegar,  bbls 1  60 

Coooa,  Quayaqdl 8  00 


Cocoa,  all  other 

Ale  and  cider,  in  bottles 

in  bbls. 

ProTinons  not  prohibited,  as  hams, 
sausages,  etc. per  qL 

Preserved  provisions 

Sweetmeats 

Pickles. 

Fruit  in  brandy 

preserved. 

Shipbread 

Butter 

Ice ^ 

Figs,  raisins,  and  dried  fruit 

VermiceUi 

Pepper 

Cheese 

Sardines,  salmon,  etc 

Tea. 

Wine,  white,  bbls 

bottles 

red,  bbls 

bottles 

Grapes •  •  •  • 

Drugs  and  medicines  of  all  kinds, 
40  per  cent  ad.  vaL 

Ironware  is  classified  in  three  class- 
es, paying  respectively,  $2,  $4, 
and  $9  per  ql. 

Nails,  wrought  or  cut,  more  than  1 
inch  in  length per  qL 

Nails,  do,  leas  than  1  inch 

Tacks  and  brads,  more  than  1  inch 
long 

Da  da  less  than  linch 


6  00 

6  00 
4  00 

6  00 

16  00 

80  00 

16  00 

20  00 

8  00 

8  00 

6  00 

16 

2  00 

2  00 

6  00 


4 
4 


00 

00 


60  00 


6 
7 
8 
4 
1 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


4  00 
6  00 

6  00 
8  00 


Tbe  list  of  articles  of  hardware,  which  in  the  old  tariff  are  classified  in  six  classes 
paving  respectively  $6,  $10,  $16,  $20,  $30,  and  $40  a  quintal,  remain  without  alteration 
■od  with  the  same  duty. 


oonoir  GooM. 


Cotton per  ql 

Socka,  men^s  and  women's. . .  .doi. 

children's 

Undershirts  and  drawers 

Qlawm 

Yain*  white  and  unbleached,  after 

Qoe  vear lb. 

Do.  colored 

Thread,  spool,  800  vards doi. 

Mdls  and  skeins lb. 

Sheetings,  bleedied  A  unbleached, 

one  yard  wide,  SO  thread  or  less 

to  the  quarter  of  an  inch.  .vara. 
Do.  do.  of  more  than  80  threads  to 

the  quarter  of  an  inch  . . .  .vara. 
Tape  lb. 


$8  00 

60 

80 

4  00 

60 

16 
80 
08 
80 


06 

60 
60 


Lace. 

Printed  cottons,  checks,  etc,  1  yard 

wide vara. 

Cotton  damask 

Frinee,  white  and  colored  ...  .lb. 
Stockings,  men's  A  women's.. dos. 

children's 

Muslins,  printed,  1  yard  wide. vara, 
white  and  colored,  fine,  1 

yard  wide vara. 

Do.  worked,  do 

Handkerchiefs,  one  yard  square, 

colored each 

Da  white  and  fine,  1  y'd  wide. . . 

Do.  worked,  one  yard  wide 

Umbrellas 


1  60 

06i 
08 
80 
1  00 
60 
06 

08 
10 

04 
06 
12i 
40 
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WOOLKN  GOODS. 


Carpeting,  one  yard  wide  .per  vara 

Socks,  men's doz. 

children's 

Undershirts  and  drawers. 

Cassimeres,  one  yard  wide. .  .vara. 

Wool nl. 

Worsted  work. U). 

Stockings,  men's doz. 


Carpeting,  one  yard  wide .  per  vara 

Sheetings,  one  yard  wide. 

Hemp per  q1. 

Socks,  men's doz. 

children's 

Tape,  all  colors lb. 

Gloves doz. 

Thread,  aU  kinds lb. 

Twine ql. 

Yam 

Flax 

Linens,  white  and  colored,  1  yard 

wide,  common vara. 

Do.  Dlain  and  grass  cloth,  white  or 

colored, not  over  86  threads  to  the 


Blondes  and  laces  of  all  kinds,  .lb. 
Umbrellas,  sunshades,  etc. .  .each. 
Raw  silk lb. 


Cotton  and  silk. lb. 

Linen  and  silk. 

Wool  and  silk 

Others,  not  metal,  as  linen,  wool, 


8 

2 
1 
1 


50 
50 
80 

\l 

50 
00 
00 


Stockings,  children's 50 

Woolen  and  worsted  yarn 85 

Broadcloth,  one  yard  fine...  vara.  60 

Handkerchiefs,  all  kinds. . .  .each.  12^ 
Woolen  stuffii,  plain,  white,  and 

colored,  one  yard  wide.. .  .vara.  07^ 

Do.  worked  or  printed 09 


GOODS. 

quarter  of   an   inch,  one  yard 

wide vara.  05 

Do.  of  more  than  86  threads  to  the 

quarter  of  an  inch vara.  07 

Do.  printed  checks,  etc.,  one  yard 

square .vara.  07 

Do.  damask,  one  yard  wide. 09 

Do.  worked,          «        «    IH 

Stockings,  men's. doz.  1  00 

children's 50 

Handkerchiefs,  plain  and  colored,  1 

yard  square dos.  60 

Do.  white  or  with  colored  border,  1 

yard  square dos.  100 

Da  worked,  1  yard  square S  00 

SILK  GOODS. 

Silk  for  embroidery lb.    1  20 

Silk  for  twUt J  00 

Silk  goods,  aU  kinds. 8  00 


UNKf 

07 
04 

1  20 
50 
25 
86 
50 
45 

8  00 

2  40 
1  50 

04 


8  00 

1  00 

60 


MIXED  GOODS. 


1 
1 
1 


CO 

SO 
50 


silk,  and  cotton lb. 

Goods  with  metal  interworked  will 
pay  20  per  cent  on  valnatioo. . . 


1  50 


inSCXLLANEOUS. 


Fans,  ivory lb.  1  00 

Do.  tortoise  shell,  pearl,  etc 2  00 

Artificial  flowers 2  00 

Gloves,  kid,  lon^ doz.  1  50 

worked 8  00 

short 1  00 

short,  worked 150 

Harness,  wagon,  etc ql.  20  00 

Do.  carriage 40  00 


Bricks,  common. K.    2  00 

TUe^  glazed 8  60 

Combs,  wood ql    2  00 

Pianos,  square eaoi  60  00 

upright WOO 

Plate,  silver os.       tf 

Powder,  fine lb.       10 

Ink 10 

India  Rubber  goods 80 


The  tariff  laws  respecting  invoices,  ships,  papers,  etc.,  remun  without  altentioB, 
except  that  the  weight  of  all  packages  must  be  expressed. 

Thia  tariff  will  go  into  operaUon  on  the  first  day  of  September  next,  (or  all 
bound  from  Atlantic  ports  to  ports  on  the  Pacific  ;  on  the  first  of  October  for 
from  European  ports  to  ports  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  ;  and  on  the  first  of  August fo 
vessels  from  American  ports  and  Islandd  to  ports  on  the  same  side  of  the  coatinentsi 
^he  port  of  departure. 

Until  this  tariff  be  enforced,  duties  will  be  collected  by  the  tariff  of  4th  of  October, 
1845,  with  the  reforms  establbhed  by  the  laws  of  21  st  of  November,  1848,  and  24lli 
of  January,  1853. 

The  imports  of  cotton  yams  will  be  permitted  for  the  term  of  four  months,  firom  ftt 
first  of  June,  paying  a  duty  of  fifteen  cents  a  pound. 
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NAUTICAL   INTELLIGENCE. 

UGHT8  09  THE  NORTH  COAST  OF  SIGHT. 

DiPARTMKifT  or  State,  Waibmotom,  Jane  27th«  185X 
To  FftKXMAN  Hunt,  Editor  of  the  Mtrchantt'  Magazine, 

Sib  :— I  will  thank  you  to  pablL^  in  yoor  Magaane  the  inclosed  *'  Notice  to  Mari- 
ners, No.  ISi,**  transmitted  to  thb  Department  bj  the  U.  S.  Ckmsul  at  London. 

I  am,  Sir,  respectfally,  your  obedient  serrant, 

W.  L.  MARCY. 

HTDRooRAnao  Orricc,  Admuialtt,  May  6th,  18S3. 

NOnOX  TO  XARINKRS. — LI0RT8  OF  THE  MOBTH   OOAST  Or  SICILY. 

The  Neapolitan  government  has  given  notice  of  the  following  changes  in  the  three 
Lights  on  the  North  Coaf«t  of  Sicily. 

1.  At  Palermo.  The  Fixed' Light  on  the  pier  head  is  now  varied  by  Flashes  every 
two  minutes.    It  is  92  feet  above  the  mean  level  of  the  Sea. 

e.  On  Cape  Milazzo.  The  former  Revolving  Light  is  now  a  Fixed  Light  Its  hight 
is  288  feet  above  the  mean  level  of  the  sea. 

8,  The  Fixed  Light  on  Cape  Faro  is  now  varied  by  Flashes  every  three  minutes 
It  is  72  feet  above  the  mean  lerel  of  the  sea. 


ELECTRIC  TELEGRAPH  FROM  0RF0RD9ESS  TO  HOLLAND. 

KOTICE  TO  xAanncRS. 

TsiNrrr-BOUiK,  Londou,  Jane  7th,  1853, 
Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  the  Submarine  Cables  from  Orfordness  to  Holland,  lay 
in  a  direction  E.  S.  £.  from  the  Orfordness  High  Lighthouse,  with  the  Lighthouse  on 
with  Oedgrave  high  Trees,  bearing  W.  N.  W.;  and  that  it  is  desirable  that  vessels 
should  not  anchor  with  those  marks  or  bearings  on,  lest,  by  so  doing,  they  damage 
the  electric  cable,  or  lose  their  own  anchors.  By  order, 

J.  UERBERT,  Secretarj. 


^^^^^^^^^^mm*^^^^^*^^^*^^^^^t^^^^^»^*^^^^*^*^^^^* 


EACTICAL  DISCOVERIES  AND  DEEP  SEA  SOUNDINGS. 

National  Obibrvatokt,  Washington,  March  S8, 1853. 

Sir  :— Lieut  O.  R  Berryman,  commanding  United  States  brig  "  Dolphin,'*  on  service 
connected  with  the  labors  of  this  office,  reports  that  he  made  a  thorough  search  for  the 
**  Eight  Stones,**  said  to  exist  in  lat  84  deg.  22  mm.  nortli,  long.  16  deg.  40  min.  west, 
and  for  Jean  Hammond's  Rock,  laL  86  deg.  56  min.  north,  long.  19  deg.  60  min.  west, 
and  that  no  such  dangers,  or  obstructions  to  navigation,  exist  in  the  places  assigned 
them. 

Where  the  former  were  said  to  exist,  he  found  the  sea  to  be  2,298  fathoms  deep; 
aim  where  the  latter,  2,950  fiithoms. 

From  Dec  21, 1862,  to  Jan.  8, 1853,  he  was  cruising  about  the  position  of  the 
"  Eight  Stones,"  and  his  search  for  Jean  Hammond's  Rock  lasted  five  days.  He  is 
certain  that  neither  of  these  dangers  exists;  and,  concurring  with  him  in  this  belief,  I 
have  directed  them  to  be  erased  from  the  charts  of  this  office. 

I  quote  from  his  abstract  log  other  dangers  for  which  he  searched ;  but  as  he  did  not 
have  an  opportunity  of  cutting  up  the  sea  in  their  neighborhood  as  thoroughl;^  as  in 
the  two  instances  already  quoted,  he  is  not  so  certain  that  he  has  established  their  non- 
existence. 

Though  I  am  of  opinion,  taking  his  search  in  connection  with  other  circumstances  as 
known  to  this  office,  that  the  existence  of  most  of  these  dangers  is  also  hypotheticaL 

I  have  the  abstract  logs  of  many  vessels  that  have  passed  over  and  near  the  positions 
assigned  them,  and  in  no  instance,  except  in  the  case  of  Harigault,  is  it  mentioned  that 
they  were  seen. 

FROM  the  loo  or  the  united  states  brio  "  OOLPBIN." 

HArigault  Bock,  lat.  40  deg.  68  min.  north,  long.  48  deg.  40  min.  west.    Oct  9, 1862* 
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The  Dolphin  saw  nothing  of  the  clanger.  Oct  10,  lat  41  deg.  64  tnin.  north,  long.  5S 
deg.  19  miD.  west,  saw  a  small  whale,  which  looked  something  like  a  rock.  Ko  doabt 
all  the  discoveries  of  rocks  hereabouts  have  been  icebergs  or  whales,  as  I  notice  the 
date  of  discoveries  corresponds  with  the  iceberg  season  exactly. 

Darailis  Rock,  lat  40  deg,  62  min.  north,  long.  64  deg.  42  mm.  west  Oct  11, 1852. 
No  appearance  of  this  rock ;  sounded  aboat  its  positioD,  and  got  bottom  at  the  depth 
of  8,460  fatboma 

Herragault  breakers,  lat  41  deg.  7  min.  north,  long.  49  deg.  2$  min.  west  Oct  SO, 
1852,  sounded  with  4,580  fathoms  up  and  down,  (near  the  poeitioQ  of  Herragaalt'i 
breakers.)    No  appearance  of  either  shoals  or  rocks. 

Thirtyfive  fathom  shoal«  lat  42  deg.  82  min.  north,  long.  46  deg.  17  min.  west,  and 
lat  44  deg.  37  min.  north,  long.  40  deg.  26  min.  west  Oct  28,  souimed  and  g^t  boitom 
with  2,700  fathoms  line  up  and  down.    No  indication  of  soundings. 

Jean  Hammond's  Rock,  lat.  86  deg.  66  min.  north,  long.  19  deg.  60  nun.  west  Jsa. 
8  to  12,  1868 ;  does  not  exist  Sounded  2,960  fathoms,  (bottom.)  No  indications  of 
shoal  water. 

Rock,  lat  80  deg.  60  min.  north,  long.  27  deg.  19  min.  west  Jan.  29, 1868.  Ko 
bottom  at  2,200  fathoms.  Jan.  80,  lat  80  deg.  44  min.  north,  long.  27  deig.  21  Bua 
west  passed  over  a  reported  vigia.    No  appearance  of  shoal  water. 

He  also  passed  near  the  place  for  Watson's  Rock ;  and  though  he  did  not  have  so 
opportunity  to  clear  up  all  doubts  with  regard  to  it  he  saw  "  no  appearance  of  shoal 
or  rocks." 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  circumstances  did  not  permit  him  to  remoye  every  doobt 
with  regard  to  the  existence  and  place  of  all  those  dangers. 

Lieut  Berrjman  has  also  performed  the  most  acceptable  service  of  running  two  lines 
of  deep  sea  soundings  across  the  Atlantic.  The  results  give  plausibility  to  the  cooj6^ 
ture  that  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean  is  probably  nowhere  much  more  than  6,000  fath- 
oms (80,000  feet)  deep. 

DEEP  SKA  SOCNDUroa  U.  B.  BaiG  DOLPHIN,  UEUT.  O.  H.  BSERTMAX,  COMMAlTDDrO. 


LatN. 

Date.  D.  M.  8. 

Oct  4,1862 89  89  00 

**  7  «  41  12  00 

**  9  "  41  40  00 

«  10  "  ,.  41  40  00 

"  11  •*  40  86  00 

"  20  "  41  07  00 

"24  «  48  40  00 

"  26  "  44  41  07 

"26  «  88  08  00 

Jan.  8,1868 84  16  00 

"  9  "  86  49  00 

"  9  «  86  69  00 

"29  "  80  49  00 

"80  "   80  46  00 

Feb.  8  «  27  06  00 

"  4  "  29  21  00 

"  6  "  81  17  00 

"  6  "  28  66  00 

"  8  «  29  18  80 

"  9  «  81  16  00 

"10  "  83  0100 

"11  "  82  29  00 

"  12  "  82  55  00 

"18  •*  33  OS  00 

"16  "  82  47  00 

"20  "  28  69  00 

"22  **  28  20  00 

"28  "  28  04  00 

"24  "  28  23  00 

"  25  «  27  42  86 

"26  "  26  49  00 

"  28  "  28  16  00 


Long.  W. 
D.  M.  S. 

70  80  00 

62  88  00 

69  23  00 

66  01  00 
64  18  80 
49  28  15 
42  66  00 

40  16  00 
16  10  00 
16  46  00 
19  68  46 
19  68  00 
27  26  00 

27  81  00 

28  20  26 
80  48  00 
88  08  00 
86  49  00 

41  20  50 
48  28  00 
44  81  00 
47  02  00 

47  68  00 

48  86  00 

60  00  00 

67  61  00 
69  44  00 

61  44  00 
64  17  00 
66  11  15 
66  64  00 
69  24  00 


Depth  la 
rawoiiM. 
1,000  no  bottom. 

2.200  bottom. 
2,600     « 
2,695     " 
8,460     * 
4,680     " 
2.700     « 
1,800     " 
2,960  DO  bottflO. 
2,298  bottom. 
2.960     « 
2.600     « 
2,200  DO  bottan. 
2,480  bottom. 
1,700     « 
2,680     • 
2,400     • 
1,800  DO  botfaNB. 
2,270  bottom. 
2,089     « 
2,260     • 
1,960  DO  bottom. 

6,600  doabtfoL 
8,650  bottom. 
8,260  DO  bottom. 
1,880  bottom. 
2,900  donbtfoL 
8,000  boUom. 
2,518     " 
1,000  DO  bottom. 
2,720  bottom. 
M60     * 
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The  weight  used  was  sometimes  two  82-pomid  cannon  balls,  and  other  times  fonr. 
When  the  great  sonnding  of  6»600  fathoms  was  made,  the  weight  was  one  82-poQnd 
shot,  and  the  line  used  the  large  sonnding  twine.  I  think  it  more  than  probable  that 
mnch  of  this  great  length  of  line  was  taken  out  by  an  under- tow ;  for  the  rates  at 
which  it  was  taken  from  the  reel  are  not  conformable  with  other  casta 

Respectfully,  ^, 

M.  F.  M AURT,  Ueat.  U.  B.  N. 
Hon.  J.  C  DoBBXii,  See.  of  the  Nary,  Waahington. 


GEOGRAPHICAL  POSinOS  OF  PUOTA  DS  LOS  RETE8. 

CoAfT  SuETST  OrncK,  May  S6th,  18S3. 
8m : — I  have  the  honor  to  report  the  following  results  for  the  geographical  poeition 
of  Pwn/a  dt  lo9  Reye9^  California,  (Sir  F.  Drake's  Bay,)  from  observations  made  by 
Assistant  G.  Davidsoo,  computed  in  this  office  w— - 

Pnnta  de  loB  Beyes^  Latitude      87^    69'    84'' 

Longitude  122<'    67'    40" 

I  woold  request  authority  topuUish  the  above. 

y  ery  respectfully,  yours,  Ac, 

A.  D.  BACHE,  Bapt, 
Oo^  Jambs  Gunaia,  Beerstsry  of  the  Treasery. 


RAILROAD,  CANAL,  AND  STEAMBOAT  STATISTICS. 


^•^^^^^^^^^^i^t^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^tm 


LOCOMOnOV  BT  8TBAM  09  OOMMOV  ROADS. 

7b  VaniiAir  Huirr,  Editor  of  ike  MerehanU  Magazine, 

DsAft  Sia : — I  gladly  avail  myself  of  your  liberal  permissioo  to  give  a  sketch  of  my 
Tiews  on  locomotion  on  common  roads  by  steam,  or  other  elementary  power.  I  will 
commence  by  stating  what  has  been  done  by  the  English  inventors,  Gumey,  Hancock, 
Russell,  and  others ;  after  which  I  will  give  you  my  own  plan,  which  has  been  com- 
meoded  by  sereral  distinguished  engineers. 

Id  1881,  after  about  seven  years  spent  in  costly  experiments,  each  more  successful 
than  its  predecessor,  Mr.  Goldsworth  Gumey  produced  three  carriages  for  Sir  Charles 
Danee,  who  established  them  as  a  regular  conveyance  between  Gloucester  and  Chel- 
tenham. 

They  ran  regularly  for  four  months,  at  one  shilling  per  passenger ;  the  hone 
coaches  having  lowered  their  fares  from  four  shillings  sixpence  to  one  shilling,  for  the 
purpose  of  driving  them  off.  Finding  this  opposition  ineffectual,  the  proprietors  of 
the  horse  coaches  bduced  the  trustees  of  the  road  to  lay  upon  it  enormous  masses  of 
broken  stone,  which  stopped  many  of  the  horse  coaches,  caused  them  to  break  their 
bamcnes,  forced  their  passengers  to  dismount,  and,  in  several  cases,  made  it  necessary 
to  get  auxiliary  hones.  One  of  the  steam  carriages  ran  over  the  masses  of  stone  to 
Gloueaeter  and  baek,  with  much  difficulty.  Finding  that  they  could  work  while  horse 
flffflT^  were  interrupted,  it  was  determined  to  continue  running ;  but,  on  the  third 
trip,  the  cnnk  axle  was  broken.  At  the  same  time  Sir  Charles  Dance  learned  that 
the  oppoaitioD  had  exerted  sufficient  influence  to  get  fifty-ooe  turnpike  bills,  all  of  them 
imposfaig  proUbitory  tolls,  passed  through  parliament,  the  Cheltenham  trust  bebg  in* 
dodcd  in  them.  Under  these  discouragements.  Sir  Charles  deemed  it  expedient  to 
withdraw  until  the  Legislature  should  see  its  error  and  relieve  the  new  invention  from 
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the  oppression.  Mr.  Gumey  petitioned  to  haye  the  tolls  made  equal  to  those  npoa 
horse  coaches  carrying  the  same  number  of  passengers.  After  an  elaborate  mTestigt- 
tioQ  by  a  committee,  the  House  of  Commons  passed  a  bill  to  adjust  the  tolls  on  thiB 
principle  of  equality  ;  but  the  Lords  rejected  it  Gumey  again,  in  1884,  renewed  hit 
petition  ;  the  Commons  passed  a  similar  bill,  and  the  Lords  again  rejected  it  And  to 
this  day  the  prohibitory  tolls  remain. 

Mr.  Walter  Hancock,  from  18SI  to  1884,  ran  carriages  from  Paddington  W>  the  Bank 
of  England,  paying  about  twice  the  tolls  paid  by  horse  coaches,  and  yet  maldiig 
enough  to  pay  his  expenses,  and  furnish  him  with  means  for  experiments  whidi  did 
not  result  in  material  improvements.  At  last  he  was  prosecuted  aud'fined  for  numiiig 
without  a  license ;  the  acts  of  Parliament  being  so  worded  that  he  could  not  obtsin 
either  a  stage-coach  or  a  hackney-coach  license.  Finding  that  he  had  eoemiea  io  com* 
plain  of  him  to  the  magistrates,  he  desisted  from  running. 

In  1884,  Mr.  John  Scott  Russell  built  six  carriages  for  the  Steam  Carriage  Compaoj 
of  Scotland.  They  ran  between  Glasgow  and  Paisley.  Their  best  speed,  when  fully 
loaded,  was  from  seventeen  to  twenty-one  miles  per  hour.  The  road,  as  had  been  the 
case  between  Gloucester  and  Cheltenham,  was,  at  the  Glasgow  end,  soon  loaded  with 
such  masses  of  broken  stone  as  prevented  ordinary  vehicles  (rom  going  over  it^  Mt* 
withstanding  which  the  best  carriage  performed  the  whole  journey  at  the  aveiagt 
speed  of  1 6.8  miles  per  hour,  and  the  half  of  it  nearest  to  Paisley,  where  Uiere  wen 
no  obstructions,  at  the  rate  of  twenty-one  miles  per  hour.  In  running  oyer  the  beapi 
of  stone  several  wheels  were  smashed,  and  one  so  badly  that  the  carriage  was  up- 
set, the  boiler  was  smashed  and  exploded,  and  five  persons  were  killed.  Upon  thii 
the  trustees  of  the  road,  who  had  caused  the  damage,  and  should  have  been  indicted 
for  manslaughter,  applied  to  the  court  of  sessions,  and  got  an  interdiction  to  stop  the 
whole  five  carriages  from  {"unning.    And  thi:s  ended  the  enterprise. 

These  acts  of  Parliament,  and  the  refusal  to  amend  them,  and  the  violent  proceed- 
ings upon  the  roads,  and  these  malicious  prosecutions,  are  strong  presumptive  en> 
dences  that  the  enemies  of  this  invention  did  not  deem  it  likely  to  die  a  natural  death* 
Had  they  not  feared  that  it  would  be  successful,  they  surely  would  not  have  made  aa 
opposition  that  would  be  regarded  as  the  cause  of  the  failure,  and  bring  upon  them- 
selves the  execration  of  all  who  judged  by  the  appearances  of  the  case.  Botve 
have  positive  evidence  that  steam  carriages  could  run  profitably  at  half  the  pricei  d  t 
horse  coaches.  Sir  Charles  Dance  states  as  much  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Gumey,  publiibed  | 
in  Mr.  Gordon's  Treatise  on  Locomotion.  Mr.  Farey,  the  well  known  author  of  a  tret* 
Use  on  the  steam-engine,  after  a  thorough  examination,  stated  to  the  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  his  opinion  that  soon  after  their  introduction  they  would  work  at 
a  third  of  the  prices  of  horse  coaches ;  and  all  the  eminent  civil  and  mechanical  eogi' 
nt-ers  who  were  examined,  were  of  opinion  that  they  would  work  for  less  than  hili^ 
Seme  of  them  thought  tltey  might  work  for  a  fifth. 

It  will  be  asked  what  motives  could  induce  such  opposition  t  Sir  William  M0t 
worth,  in  his  place  in  parliament,  said  that  the  fear  that  steam  carriages  would  snptf* 
sede  horses ,  and  thus  lower  the  demand  for  horse-feed,  and  the  rent  of  land,  was  the 
motive  of  the  landlords.  This  is  not  what  we  should  expect  from  a  body  like  the 
House  of  Lords,  who  are,  by  their  adulator^,  represented  as  the  most  enlightened  aid 
liberal  body  of  gentlemen  in  the  world ;  but  the  fact  that,  for  their  own  advantage, 
they  kept  up  a  system  of  corn-laws  that  kept  the  price  of  com  twice  as  high  in  Etf- 
land  as  it  was  upon  the  continent  for  tliirty  years,  forces  us  to  admit  that  they  are  ca- 
pable of  any  rapacity.    They  who  are  disgusted  with  the  peculations  of  a  repuUicaa 
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imoQ  council  maj  console  themselves  -with  the  reflection  that  it  bears  about  the 
m  relation  to  the  wholesale  operations  cf  this  irresponsible  oligarchy,  that  pettj 
eny  bears  to  highway  robbery.    As  to  stable-men,  and  the  rest  whose  petty  inte- 
B  were  in  danger,  their  opposition  was  a  matter  of  course. 
iDce  the  time  of  those  experiments,  the  prices  of  small  engines  have  been  lessened 

their  workmanship  and  plans  very  greatly  improved.  In  1840,  Mr.  Norris  of 
ladelphia  made  several  engines  for  English  railways,  and  has  since  made  hundreds 
rmflways  on  the  Continent,  in  competition  with  English  builders ;  showing  that, 
a  in  this  country,  prices  have  long  ago  become  cheaper  than  they  then  were  in 
;]aiid.  In  the  mean  time  plank  roads  have  been  introduced  to  the  extent  of  many 
■sands  of  miles  in  this  country ;  and  these  roads  require  less  than  half  the  motive 
rer  that  is  required  upon  the  broken-stone  roads  upon  which  the  English  carriages 
ked.  It  is,  therefore,  probable  that  we  shall  find  them  more  profitable  than  they 
6  m  England,  even  if  we  can  do  no  better  than  to  adopt  their  inventions,  with  such 
rovements  in  the  execution  and  details,  as  the  manufacture  of  locomotives  has  de- 
iped  during  the  past  twenty  years. 
b  ifl,  however,  said  that  the  railway  has  forever  eclipsed  the  steam  carriage.    This 

ia  not  clearly  stated ;  it  should  be  thus :  iron  roads  have  forever  eclipsed  mads 
ie  of  soft  and  friable  materials ;  and  upon  iron  roads  the  steam  carriage  has  at- 
ed  such  astonishing  success  that  superficial  observers  are  blinded  by  it,  and  do  not 
tbat  this  materia],  applied  to  the  flat  surface  of  the  common  roadway,  with  im- 
red  grades,  will  insure  a  still  more  brilliant  success  to  light  steam  carriages ;  their 
id  irill  be  as  great  as  the  railway  steam  carriage,  which  owes  its  origin  and  its 
;  features  to  the  common  road  carriages  of  Trevothik,  Gumey,  and  others  who 
reded  the  present  locomotive  inventors.  It  is  the  level  hardness  of  the  rail,  and 
the  colossal  locomotive,  that  has  given  this  advantage  of  three  to  one  over  horse 
rer,  and  crowded  passengers  into  mammoth  trains,  to  prevent  irregularity  and  col- 
ma.  A  flat  iron  road  would  restore  to  us  the  convenience  of  the  private  carriage, 
.  the  accommodation  stsge,  enhanced  by  the  cheapness  and  speed  of  the  locomo- 

kit  horses,  and  gravel  roads,  and  plank  roads  are  still  used,  notwithstanding  the 
Ivay,  that  cavillers  rest  upon  to  oppose  all  other  improvement.  And  while  these 
ds  lead  to  the  houses  of  nearly  all,  the  question  should  be,  not  whether  steam  car- 
gst  on  cummon  roads  can  compete  with  steam  carriages  on  railroads,  but  whether 
«m  carriages  can  compete  with  horses.  This  question  is  answered  by  Gordon's 
iatise  on  Elemental  Locomotion,  by  the  Report  of  a  select  committee  of  the  House 
Xxnmoos  on  steam  carriages,  and  by  numerous  articles  scattered  through  the  scien- 
i  magaxines  of  the  time.    And  the  answer  is  positive, — they  can  run  at  lees  than 

the  cost  of  horses,  and  at  twice  the  speed, 
^oa  far  I  have  spoken  of  the  inventions  of  others.  I  have  now  the  more  delicate 
•  to  apeak  of  my  own.  I  found  the  steam  carriage  confessedly  heavy  and  deficient 
laaticity.  I  endeavored  to  devise  such  a  connection  between  the  machinery  and 
"Wheels  aa  would  allow  sufficient  action  of  the  springs  to  protect  the  machinery 
(1  injury  by  jolting,  without  deranging  its  action  or  producing  a  shaking  that  can 
Urb  passengers.  In  this  I  have  been  so  successful  as  to  satbfy  all  who  have  fa- 
^  me  with  their  opinions.  I  found  that  two,  and  in  most  cases  three,  men  were 
Vired  to  manage  a  carriage.  I  have  been  encouraged  to  believe  that  I  have  so  ar- 
ged  the  details  that  one  man  can  easily  manage  a  carriage.  1  found  that  the  piio- 
le  of  expansion  was  little  used,  or  entirely  neglected,  so  that  it  was  necessary  to 
tj  heavy  boilers  and  much  water,    i  have  devised  a  self-adjusting  cut-off,  so  that 
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withoat  the  attention  of  the  manager,  the  steam  will  be  eeoDomixed  to  the  ntmo^ 
and  a  light  boiler  made  to  lerve.  I  have  made  a  oonnectioo  between  the  itamf 
wheels  and  the  carriage  that  is  thought  to  be  an  improTement ;  and,  finmllj,  I  hm 
invented  a  boiler  which  will  be  light  and  safe ;  and  which,  though  it  it  not  to  tmHf 
judged  of  as  the  other  parts,  is  deemed  likely  to  work  well.  I  refer  to  repoilicf 
committees,  published  in  Appleton^s  Mechanics'  Magazine,  Nor.  1861,  in  wUdk  thi 
names  of  Messrs.  Dunham,  Copeland,  Bogardna,  well  known  aa  mtchanifml  igjgiiiw^ 
and  Mr.  James  Stone,  who  buUt  the  machinery  for  Qumej'B  caniagei,  bear  bfonbb 
testimony  to  my  invention. 

There  is  one  point  upon  which  I  woold  touch.  The  steam  carriage  projedcn  hm 
generally  concurred  in  the  expectation  that  some  substitnta  for  steam  would  be  fbond, 
more  convenient,  if  not  cheaper.  I  have  long  entertained  the  same  Tiew.  In  Appl^ 
ton's  Magazine  for  October,  1852,  I  published  an  article  in  whidi  I  proposed  to  mt 
compressed  air,  in  connection  with  Capt.  Ericsson's  method  of  applying  haiL  Tki 
successful  result  of  his  engines  confirms  the  view,  and  even  eneooragM  nw  to  bopt 
that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  take  in  compressed  air  at  the  stationa.  Bat  tbt  eonli^ 
nation  of  the  compressed  air  with  his  heaters  is  what  I  shoold  first  try,  beeamt  fW 
engines  will  be  the  same  as  for  steam,  and  the  reciprocating  parts  lighter  than  Cspi 
?]ricsson's  are  made  at  present.  Another  reason  is,  that  the  oombinatioo  will  obritis 
the  freezing  which  attends  the  use  of  cold  compressed  air,  and  yet  not  beeome  so  hot' 
as  to  be  inconvenient ;  an  objection  which,  I  fear,  will  attend  caloric  iinginw^ 
they  work  at  a  pressure  so  low  as  to  make  them  too  balky  for  carriages.  I 
this  observation  with  a  lurking  hope  that  the  ever  active  ingenoity  which  has  already 
got  over  a  multitude  of  difficulties,  will  also  overcome  this  one. 

There  are  various  objections  wl>ich  ingenious  but  uninformed  men  are  always  BtaHsf 
against  steam  carriages.  Tliey  won't  go  op  hill  without  legs,  toothed  wheels^  orsOB^ 
thing  equivalent;  they  will  smoke ;  they  will  make  a  noise  like  locomotives;  they 
will  fill  the  streets  with  steam ;  they  can't  be  stopped  qaickly ;  can't  be  steeced 
and  so  on  without  end.  When  I  look  at  the  patent  contrivances  to  prercnt  tlw 
from  slipping,  which  even  Gumcy  resorted  to,  until  practice  showed  hun  that 
was  not  the  slightest  need  of  them,  I  am  not  at  all  sorprised  at  the  doahls  of 
imaginers,  who  never  have  investigated,  nor  even  read  the  history  of  steam 
I  therefore  take  every  occasion  to  repeat  that  all  these  difficulties,  imaginaij  and  nal 
have  vanished  long  aga  There  is  no  smoke,  visible  steam,  noise,  ner  aaj  daogir; 
they  are,  in  all  respects,  more  agreeable  than  horses,  and  entirely  free  from  the 
of  running  away.  Two  cases,  only,  have  occurred,  in  which  persons  hsTO 
by  explosions ;  but  these  were  with  boilers  on  the  principle  of  locomotiTO 
which  are,  in  all  respects,  inferior  to  those  of  Oumey  and  Hancock,  which  have  r^ 
peatedly  been  rent  open  without  the  least  harm  or  even  noise. 

Shoald  I  have  the  good  fortune  to  obtain  means  to  build  a  carriage,  I  intend  Is  t^ 
compressed  air,  cold,  hot,  and  lukewann.  If  it  works  better  than  steam,  as  I  ttiikit 
will,  I  shall  use  it ;  if  not,  the  soda  butt  and  old  stove  will  be  taken  ofl(  and  a 
generator  put  on ;  that  will  work  well,  as  we  know  by  the  experience  of  the 
and  the  loss  by  the  experiment  need  not  be  fifty  dollars.  If  it  be  shown  tU  mi9 
elementary  power  is  cheaper  than  horses,  iron  pavements,  which  are  ijwapw  Utf 
macadamized  roads,  will  be  laid  on  the  main  routes;  plank  roads  will  be  multlpiat 
in  the  rural  districts;  and  the  improved  roads,  subject  to  little  wear,  will  do  lor  Ihi' 
steam  carriage  what  good  grading  and  iron  rails  have  done  for  the  looomotiTe. 

Yours  respectfully, 

i.  K.  Fismau 
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RAILROADS  CENTERING  AT  CUICAGO. 

In  the  May  number  of  the  Merchants^  Maijazine  we  published  a  detailed  ittaternent 
of  the  Trade  and  Commerce  cif  Chicago  iluring  the  year  ending  December  31dt,  1852, 
and  also  for  a  number  of  years,  furnished  to  our  haiid^i  by  the  editors  of  the  Chiearfo 
Tribune.  By  the  mme  authentic  source  we  are  onabh-d  to  lay  iK'forc  our  r^^adcni 
some  account  of  the  various  lines  of  railroads  centering  at  Chicn<?o,  which  arc  now  in 
process  of  construction.  Four  years  hence,  it  appeam  by  thin  statemnnt,  the  city  of 
Cliicago  will  be  opened  to  every  part  of  Illinois,  Iowa,  and  Wisconsin,  and  be  made 
tlie  commercial  mart  for  the  trade  of  nearly  two  millions  of  people. 

There  are  twelve  trunk  railroads  now  completed  or  in  process  of  cf>nst ruction,  which 
make  Chicago  their  terminating  point,  and  nearly  every  such  ruad  has  one  or  more 
branches  or  feeders.    The  trunk  roads  are : — 

Michispui  Central,  to  Detroit Miles  280 

Michigan  Southern,  to  Toledo 246 

Chicago  and  Fort  Wayne 180 

Illinois  Central,  to  Cairo 851 

Chicago  and  Mississippi,  to  Alton 280 

Chicago,  Aurora  and  C.  M.  Tract,  to  Quincy 220 

Chicago  and  St  Cliarles  Air  Line,  to  Galena ICO 

Chicago  and  Galena,  to  Dubuque 200 

Illinois  and  Wiscon<)in,  to  Fond  du  Lac 180 

Chicago  and  Rnck  Island,  to  liock  Island 180 

Chicago  and  Cincinnati 280 

Lake  Shore,  to  Milwaukee 90 

Total  number  of  miles  of  trunk  roads 2,646 

Of  the  above  roads,  the  following  b  a  statement  of  their  present  condition : — 

MicuiOAN  CfCNTaAL — Completed. 

Michigan  SocTHsaN — Completed. 

CaiCAOo  AND  FoaT  Watnk. — Contracts  not  yet  let,  but  will  doubtless  be  finished 
vicbin  two  years,  as  the  stock  is  nearly  all  taken.  The  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  and 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  roads,  rely  up<in  this  line  as  an  extension  of  their  lines  to  Chicago. 

Illinois  CEsrraAL,  to  Cairo. — Under  contract,  and  to  be  completed  within  two  years. 

CiiiCACo  AND  Misriissipn,  to  Alton. — 78  miles  completed,  and  50  miles  under  con- 
tract. It  IS  understood  to  be  in  the  hands  of  Kastern  capitaliiits,  who  will  put  the 
Northern  division  under  contract  as  soon  as  one  of  the  several  lines  already  surveyed 
if  settled  upon. 

CniCACO  AND  St.  CnABLES  Aia  Line. — Stock  all  taken  by  Eastern  capitalists,  and 
aloog  the  line.  It  is  expected  to  have  it  completed  to  Suvannu,  un  the  Mississippi, 
130  miles,  in  eighteen  months,  and  shortly  thereafter  to  Galena,  30  miles  ^rther 
where  it  terminates. 

Cbicauo  and  Al'boba,  AND  Centbal  MiLH-ABT  Tbact. — We  cla»!<  thefie  two  mads  as 
one,  though  built  by  separate  companies,  for  the  reason  that  tht;  C.  M.  Tract  Road  is 
a  direct  continuation  of  the  line  of  the  Chicagf>  and  Aurora.  The  whole*  is  under  con- 
tract from  Aurora  to  Galesburg,  in  Knux  county.  100  niiUM  fri»ui  Chicus^),  and  will  be 
coni|il«t«2d  by  the  1st  day  of  October.  At  (ralesbur^  it  connects  with  the  Oquawka 
branch  road,  which  will  also  be  completed  in  Octiil^er,  i>rid  afford  a  direct  route  to  the 
Mississippi,  in  Hendcr^m  County.  The  sectifMi  between  Galesburg  and  Quincy,  the 
•outhern  terminus,  will  doubtless  be  completed  next  year. 

Chicago  and  Rock  Island  Uoad. — One  hundred  miles  completed,  and  the  remainder 
under  cuntracti  to  be  finished  by  the  1st  daiy  of  January,  1854. 

Cuicaoo  and  Qalkna. — Completed  to  Rockford,  and  the  whole  line  under  contract 
to  Galena  and  Dubuque,  and  the  work  in  a  state  of  forwardness.  The  iron  is  also 
bought  fur  the  line,  and  will  be  laid  down  to  Freeport  by  the  first  day  of  August 
Tlie  section  between  FrecjMirt  and  Dubuque  Ls  made  a  |)art  of  the  Galena  Branch  of 
the  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  and  is  to  be  finished  during  the  present  year. 

Illinois  and  Wi8Co.xsin  Road.— Contracts  for  tlie  whole  line  to  Janesville,  and 
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thence  north  to  Fond  du  Lac,  let  to  respoostible  contractors^  the  iron  for  45  miles  bought 
andpartly  on  hand,  and  the  work  in  a  state  of  forwardness.  The  section  from  Chicago 
to  Woodstock,  in  McHenr^'  County,  60  mile8,  to  be  completed  this  year. 

Lakr  Shore  Road. — Stock  all  taken  by  responsible  parties  in  Chicago  and  the  East, 
and  contracts  will  be  let  as  soon  as  the  line  is  located.  It  is  expected  to  have  it  6d- 
ished  to  Milwaukee  some  time  next  year. 

CnicAGo  AND  Cincinnati  Road. — Sixty-six  miles  finished,  and  the  grading  nearly 
done,  and  iron  all  purchase<l  for  108  miles  more,  between  Richmond,  Ind.,  and  Logans- 
port,  on  the  Wabash  River.  Engineers  arc  now  engaged  in  locatbg  the  line  betwe«D 
the  latter  place  and  Chicago,  a  distance  of  1 05  miles. 

These  are  all  trunk  roads,  and  we  purpose  briefly  noticing  the  character  of  the 
country  which  they  penetrate  and  open  to  our  market,  and  the  probable  amount  of  the 
staple  articles  of  agriculture  they  will  each  bring  to  our  city  yearly. 

Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago  Road. — This  is  a  western  continuation  of  the  Pennsylva- 
nia and  Ohio  Railroad,  and  is  finished  and  under  contract  to  Fort  Wayne,  180  miles 
from  Chicago.  The  line  between  Fort  Way  no  and  Chicago  will  pass  through  Allen, 
Whitley,  Kosciusko,  Marshall,  Porter,  and  Lake  Counties,  in  Indiana^-counties  entirely 
devoid  of  railroad  communication  at  this  time,  except  what  is  furnished  to  the  twolait 
by  the  M.  C.  and  M.  S.  Railroads.  By  this  road,  Chicago  will  draw  all  of  the  produce 
from  a  point  as  fur  east  as  Marshall  County.  From  I'orter  and  Lake  Counties  alooe 
it  will  bring  to  our  city  500,000  bushels  of  corn,  wheat,  and  oats,  beside  a  large  amouot 
of  pork. 

Cbicaqo  and  Cincinnati  Road. — This  road  is  to  run  in  almost  a  direct  line  to  Logans- 
port,  on  the  Wabash  River,  and  thence  via  Richmond  to  Cincinnati.  Lpgansport  is 
the  center  of  a  great  com  and  wheat  region,  and  it  is  not  doubted  that  that  produce 
will  come  to  this  city.  The  present  cost  of  shipping  corn  and  wheat  from  that  place 
to  Toledo,  by  the  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal,  is  1 2  cents  per  bushel,  and  thence  by  lake 
to  Buffalo,  8  cents.  From  Logansport  to  this  city  the  freight  will  not  be  over  five, 
which  gives  to  this  market  a  decided  advantage.  Even  though  it  do  not  draw  from  a 
point  as  far  south  as  the  Wabash  River,  the  country  between  that  point  and  this  will 
produce  surplus  grain  equal  to  full  500,000  bushels,  wliich  will  find  its  way  to  this 
market.  On  the  line  of  the  road,  sixty  to  eighty  miles  from  here,  there  are  iinmeose 
beds  of  bog.  iron  ore,  l}'ing  upon  the  surface,  and  to  be  obtained  merely  for  the  trouble 
of  taking. 

Illinois  Central  (to  Cairo). — This  road  is  all  under  contract  to  be  finished  within 
two  years.    It  passes  through  the  counties  of  Cook,  Will,  Iroquois,  Vermillion,  Cham* 
paign.  Coles,  Moultry,  Shelby,  Fayette,  Marion,  Clinton,  Washington,  Jefferson,  Peny, 
Franklin,  Williamson,  Union,  Pulaski,  and  Alexander,  and  will  be  the  channel  for  mar- 
keting all  their  products.    It  also  passes  near  to,  and  will  receive  a  portion  of  the  pro- 
ductions of,  Pratt,  Edgar,  Clark,  Cumberland,  Jasper, Effingham,  Cla^,  Wayne,  Hamil- 
ton, Johnson,  Jackson,  Union  and  Massac  counties.    All  of  the  counties  mentioned  are 
rich  in  soil,  and  many  of  them  are  thickly  populated.    Their  capacity  for  prodoctioa 
is  immense,  though  it  has  never  been  tested,   for  the  reason  that  they  are  so  far  re- 
moved from  market  that  the  expense  of  transportation  could  not  be  borne.     Withia 
four  years  from  this  time,  it  is  reasonable  to  presume  that  the  surplus  grain  that  will 
seek    this  market  from  thc^e  counties,  over  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  will  eqoaL 
4,000,000  bushels,  an  amount   far  below  the  estimates  of  those  engaged  in  building' 
the  work. 

Chicago  and  Missi.ssippi  Road. — This  road  passes  through  Will,  Grundy,  Livings- 
ton, McLean,  Logan,  Sangamon,  Macoupin,  and  Madison  counties,  on  an  almost  direct, 
line  from  Chicago  to  Alton.  If  the  business  of  the  7S  miles,  already  completed,  be  ik 
fair  standard  of  judgment,  it  is  not  out  of  the  way  to  estimate  the  receipts  of  grain  icm 
this  city  from  it,  at  1,500,000  bushels  each  year.  The  dyrn  of  McLean  County  i9 
nearly  equal  to  that  amount,  at  this  time. 

Chicago  and  Rock  Island  Railroad. — This  road  is  now  finished  from  this  city  to 
La  Salle,  100  miles,  and  will  be  finished  to  Rock  Island  city  iu  one  year.  We  do  not 
suppose  it  will  be  able  to  compete  with  the  canal  for  the  produce  stored  this  side  of 
La  Salle,  but  from  Henry,  Bureau,  and  Rock  Island,  through  which  it  passes,  it  wi// 
be  the  great  channel  of  trade.  At  Rock  Island,  too,  it  will  receive  the  prodace  of 
the  richest  part  of  Iowa.    We  have  never  heard  an  estimate  below  2,000,000  of  buib- 
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It  the  amount  this  road  would  bring  to  this  city  within  two  years  after  its 

ND  AoBORA,  AND  CENTRAL  MiLrTART  Traot. — This  foad  passes  through  the 
a  Page,  Kane,  Kendall,  La  Salle,  Bureau,  Stark,  Knox,  Warren,  Hendersoo, 
Sehujler,  and  Adams,  and  is  contiguous  to  Mercer,  Peoria,  Fulton,  Brown, 
1  Pike  Counties — counties  now  containing  oyer  200,000  inhabitants,  and 
mense  crops  of  ^rsim,  Kuox  and  Bureau  Counties  alone,  with  moderate 
'ill  produce  millions  of  bushels  of  com,  wheat,  and  oats.  We  estimate 
reductions  of  these  counties,  to  be  marketed  in  Chicago,  four  years  hence, 
Kishels. 

n  Air  Like  Road. — This  road  will  be,  to  some  extent,  the  competitor 
o  and  Galena  Road.    It  passes  through  Du  Page,  Kane,  De  Kalb,  Ogl<*, 

0  Savanna,  on  the  Mississippi  River,  and  besides  being  the  channel  for 
E  portion  of  those  counties,  and  to  some  extent,  all  of  them,  it  will  draw 
it  from  Iowa.  We  estimate  the  amount  of  produce  that  will  be  brought 
f  this  road,  at  2,000,000  bushels. 

!fD  Oalexa  Road.  We  have  some  data  for  our  estimates  in  reference  to 
siness  of  this  road.  Last  year  it  was  completed  to  Rock  ford — not  half 
que — and  the  amount  of  fl  mr,  wheat,  corn,  oats,  and  barley,  brought  to 
y  it,  was  equal  to  2,162,141  bushels.  Within  one  year  it  will  be  extend- 
sissippi  River  at  Dubuque,  and  at  Savanna — by  the  Savanna  branch — 
,  Janesville,  and  Madison,  Wis.,  by  the  Beloit  and  Madison  Branch  Road ; 
mother  branch  road,  34  miles  long,  extending  from  Elgin,  up  the  valley 
iver  to  the  Wisconsin  line.  If  the  present  business  of  this  road  is  nearly 
[f  millions  of  grain,  it  is  certainly  not  unfair  to  suppose  it  will  be  three 
its  extension  and  branches  are  completed. 

rn  WisooNsiN  Road  — ^This  road  runs  northwest  through  Cook,  the  west- 
ike,  and  the  center  of  McHenry  Counties,  and  thence  to  Janesville  and 
Wis.  McHenry  County  alone  will  send  to  market,  over  it.,  600,000 
un,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  as  much  more  will  be  made  up  by 
I,  making  1,000,000  bushels  altogether. 

x  Road. — ^This  road  is  designed  for  travel,  and  we  are  not  confident  that  it 
oar  city  any  amount  of  giin. 

estimates  as  reasonable,  the  amount  of  grain  that  will  be  brought  to 
lipment,  four  years  hence,  by  the  various  lines  of  railroad,  may  be  stated 

entral bushels.  4,000,000 

ind  Galena 8,000,000 

Aurora,  and  C.  M.  Tract 2,600,000 

md  Rock  Island 2,000,000 

ud  St.  Charles  Air  Line 2,000,000 

ind  Mississippi 1,600,000 

nd  Wisconsin.. . . , 1,000,000 

md  Fort  Wayne., , , 600.0U0 

ind  Cincinnati 600,000 

1  grain  from  railroads  .... 17,000,000 

resent  canal  receipts 3,000,000 

lave  as  the  probable  gross  receipts  of  every  descrip- 

grain,  by  Chicago,  in  1857 20,OrO,000 

iem  large,  but  it  is  our  earnest  conviction  that  the  result  will  prove  the 
small.  When  the  late  Judge  Henry  Brot^n,  in  a  public  address  in  this 
Jeclared  his  belief  that  children  were  tlien  bom  who  would  live  to  see 
200,000  inhabitants,  and  the  St^te  of  Illinois  with  4,000,000,  it  was 
Delusion  of  rather  an  active  imagination;  but  were  any  one,  at  this  time, 
than  the  Judge,  he  would  be  deemed  a  dull  conservative,  not  adapted 
isive  age.  Fur  if  Cincinnati  hm  gdineJ  120,000  inhAbitants  within  16 
ly  not  Chicago,  with  its  ten  fold  advantages,  gain  160,000  within  twenty 
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PASSAGES  OF  CALIFORlVIi  STEAMERS. 

The  Placer  Times  and  JVanscript  has  obtained  from  the  books  of  the  Merdmto' 
Exchange  at  San  Franci^'o,  the  aTeragc  pa$*sage8  of  the  iliflferent  steamtre  plying  be- 
tween that  port  and  Panama  and  San  Juan,  as  far  back  as  January  let,  185S,  aod  ob- 
tained the  papnages  which  eacli  have  made  since  that  time. 

The  following  list  will  (how  not  only  the  number  of  days  occupied  by  eadi  steuMr 

•>n  their  different  paf  sages  from  San  Juan  or  Panama  to  this  port,  but  the  number  of 

trips  each  has  made  within  the  last  17  months. 

P.  M.  8.  8.  Co.*a 
Steameni. 

Golden  Gate 

John  L.  Stevens 


13 


No.  of  days 
eadi  trip  flroin  Panama  to  Sun  Frmndieob 


18 


12 


11 


18 


Oregon  . . . . 
Panama  . . . 
Northerner. 
California. . 
Republic  . . 
Columbia ... 
Isthmus  . . . 
Columbus.. 
Carolina . . . 
Fremont . . . 
CoQstitutioD 


14 

«  • 

14 
16 


16 

•  • 
17 
17 


16 
20 
18 


15 
17 
16 
17 


16 
15 

16 
16 

•  • 
17 
28 
26 


18 

14 

15i 

IC 

IC 

17 

SO 

19 

21 

S4 

•  • 

t6 


San  Jiian  {^mmcrs. 
Sierra  Nevada  . . 
BroUier  Jonathan 
Pacific 


No  of  daji  (h>m  8«n  Joan  to  San  Frandieo. 


N.  Y.kC.  Steamers. 

Ct>rtes 

Winfield  Scott. . . 


14 


14 


12 


18 


18 
IS 


12 
18 


12 
18 


No.  of  days  fhmi  Panama  to  San  Fnucisoob 
15         16         14         14 
U         17         18         14         18 


14 
18 
16 

16 
14 


The  fttUowiiig  table  exhibits  the  number  of  steamers  belooging  to  each  line  nov 
plyiuf^  along  tlie  Pacific  coast,  their  tonnage,  the  probable  average  number  of  diji 
•occupied  by  each  in  making  their  trips  to  the  port  of  San  FraDcisco. 


PACIFIC   MAIL  STEAXiaa. 

Nnmra.  Captain. 

Gulden  Gate C.  P.  Patterson 

John  L  Stephens K.  H.  Pearson 

Orogim A.  V.  II.  I*eroy 

Panama W.  H.  Hudson 

Xorthemer I.  R  G.  Isham 

California It  L.  Whiting 

Uoimblic Allan  Mcl^ne 

Columbia* W.  A.  Dall 

Nihnius T.  A.  Harris 

Columbus VA.  Melius 

CanOina 

Krenioni* A.M.  Bums 

Con»iiiuiiun J.  M.  D«»w 


Aversgo 


MCAnAlUA   STEAMERS. 


Sierra  Nevada T.  H.  Ulethen  . 

Hiother  Jmuithan C.  11.  RiKlwin 

Pacific. C.  P.  Seaburv. 


KKW    YORK    AMD   C  At  1  FORM  A   STCAMRaft. 


Winfield  Soittt 
Cortw 


Tonnage. 

Hays. 

2,500 

in 

8,000 

•  •  • 

1,400 

16* 

1,500 

16 

1,500 

16 

1,500 

m 

1,100 

18 

800 

18* 

900 

22 

800 

24 

700 

25 

800 

26 

800 

•  • 

2,200 

•  • 

2,000 

12 

•   •  a   • 

IS 

•   •  «   • 

14 

•   «   .    . 

144 

*  Nitw  |4}iaf  lo  Ortfun. 
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STATISTICS  OF  UFE  AND  DEATH  ON  THE  RAILAOAD. 

It  is  stated  that  the  number  of  pereons  killed  or  injured  on  the  ruilroada  of  New 
ork,  during  ibe  laat  year,  was  six  or  seven  times  greater,  in  pro|K)rtion  to  tbe  whole 
^mnber  conveyed,  than  in  tbe  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Tbe 
allowing  comparison  of  the  casualties  upon  tbe  railroads  of  both  countries,  during  tbe 
ear  1862,  condensed  from  tbe  latest  official  returns,  exhibits  at  a  glance  the  great 
sleriority  of  New  York  railroad  management : — 

Greai; 

of  passengers 89,185,729 

'aasengers  ailled 

i^Snaployees  killed 

killed 


Total  killed  . . 
injured 
Imployees  injured 
dDthers  injured  . . . . 


Total  injured 
Total  killed  . 


tfiin. 

New  York. 

729 

7,440,668 

32 

26 

120 

60 

64 

162 

210 

228 

880 

82 

79 

89 

27 

94 

486 

265 

216 

248 

illed  and  injured 702  518 

This  table,  when  analyzed,  will  show  the  following  comparative  statement  of  ciisu- 
Ities  upon  the  railroads  of  the  two  countries,  in  proportion  to  tbe  whole  number  of 

rsons  traveling : — 

Great  Britain.  New  York. 

in  280,179 
in  121.010 
in  45.929 
in  90.739 
in  8o,608 
in  79,155 
in  48.464 
in  28,078 
in     17,425 


aasengers  killed 

IKnaployees  killed 

Others  killed 

X^assengers  injured 

Smplojrees  injured 

^)ther8  injured 1 

■Totol  killed 

Total  injured 

Jellied  aud  injured 


in  2,785,491 

in     742,797 

in  1,892,714 

in     284,568 

in  1,128,427 

in  8,801,823 

in     412,665 

in      188,406 

in     126,878 

PROGRESS  OF  RAILROADS  LV  THE  UMTED  STATES  AIVD  EUROPE. 

According  to  'ULr,  Kennedy,  the  late  Superintendent  of  the  Censutii,  the  following  was 
'Che  condition  of  affairs  on  tbe  Slst  of  December,  1851 : — 

Oost  of  completed  roads  in  United  States $872,770,000 

3^bable  cost  of  those  in  progress 220,000,000 

Total $592,770,000 

An  immense  sum,  it  is  true,  and  yet  not  so  great  when  tbe  vast  results  are  considered. 
For  the  purpose  of  comparison  with  the  fureuoing,  the  subjoined  statt^ment  has  been 
prepared,  showing  tbe  number  of  miles  of  railroads,  with  their  cost,  according  to  the 
most  generally  received  authorities  in  all  tbe  countries  of  £urope  iu  which  those  im- 
provements have  been  to  any  considerable  extent  introduced : — 

Miles.  Agxrefrate.           Cusl  per  mite. 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland 6,890          $1,218,000,000  ^177,000 

German  States,  indud'g  Prussia  (fc  Austria  5,:i82  825,875,000  61,000 

France 1,018  288,900,000  254.000 

Belgium ; . .  582  46.288,000  49.000 

Russia 200  15,000,000  75,000 

Italy 170  1 5,000,000  88,000 

Total 14,142  $1,859,068,000 

The  preceding  table  was  made  before  tbe  opening  of  tbe  railway  from  St  Peters- 
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burg  to  Moscow,  which,  being  400  miles  in  length,  would  add  lai^ely  to  these  statistiei 
6o  for  as  refers  to  Russia.  In  France  also,  during  the  past  season,  1,500  miles  of  rail^ 
way,  in  addition  to  the  number  stated  in  the  table,  were  opened,  making  the  whole 
extent  of  railway  in  that  country,  in  July  last,  about  2,500  miles ;  and  it  m  expected 
that  during  the  ensuing  year,  1,600  miles  additional  \vill  be  completed. 

By  thef>e  statistics  it  is  made  to  appear  that  the  average  cost  of  European  rvlnNub 
was  1^180,800  per  mile.  The  average  cost  of  American  railroads  completed  previous 
to  the  commencement  of  the  present  year,  was  ^84,807  per  mile.  The  excess  of  ex- 
penditure, therefore,  in  the  construction  of  European  roads  over  those  in  the  United 
States,  is  $95,993  per  mile,  or  about  280  per  cent ;  but  it  may  be  remarked  that  the 
estimated  average  cost  of  construction  in  the  United  States  of  all  the  roads  completed 
and  in  progress  does  not  exceed  $27,800  per  mile,  so  that  the  actual  excess  is  #103,000 
per  mile. 

Tlie  foregoing  statements  develop  the  striking  fact  that  the  United  States  posaen 
an  extent  of  railroad  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  rest  of  the  world  combined ;  and,  at 
our  preftent  rate  of  progression,  we  are  likely  in  a  few  years  far  to  exceed  it 

But  still  later.  On  the  Ist  of  January,  1858,  the  aggregates  with  regard  to  railroads 
in  the  United  States  m  ere  as  subjoined : — 


Miles  in  operation . 
Miles  in  progress . . 


On  the  1ft  of  January,  1852,  the  results  were  as  follows: — 

Miles  in  operation 

Miles  in  progress 


12,226 
12,081 


10.843 
10,898 


These  facts  display  an  extraordinary  increase.  The  following  table  shows  the  nua- 
ber  of  miles  of  railroad  in  operation,  and  in  course  of  construction,  in  each  State  of  the 
Union,  on  the  Ist  of  January,  1853: — 


No.inlB.in  No.  mis.  in 
operation,   prcerew. 
Ill 


Slate. 

Maine    ~     894 

New  Hampshire..      500  42 

Vermont 427 

Massachusetts...   1,140  6G 

Rhode  Island  ....        50  82 

Connecticut 627  198 

New  York 2,1 23  924 

New  Jersey  .    ...      264  85 

Pennsylvania  ....   1,244  903 

Delaware 16  11 

Maryland 521 

Virginia 624  610 

North  Carolina...      249  248 

South  Carolina. ..      599  296 

Georgia 857  691 


Totnl.  I         State. 

505    Florida  . 

542  j  Alabama 236 

427  '  Mississippi 96 

1,206' Louisiana 63 

82  i  Texas 32 

825    Tennessee 185 

8,047  ;  Kentucky 94 

839 'Ohio 1,386 

2,147  i  Indiana 755 

27    Michigan 427 

521  I  Illinois 296 

1.234    Missouri 


No.  mis.  in  No.  mls-io 
operation. 

23 


497 

895 

1,548 


Wisconsin 


50 


progrt9M 

.   Total 

•   •   • 

23 

728 

964 

875 

970 

200 

263 

•  •  • 

82 

509 

694 

661 

755 

1,756 

8.140 

979 

1,784 

•   •  • 

427 

1,772 

2,068 

515 

515 

470 

520 

Total 18,266    12,681    25,947 


RAILROAD  PROGRESS  IN  THE  SOUTHERN  STATES. 

The  progress  of  the  railway  syntera  in  the  South  is  briefly  yet  satis ikctorily  exhibited 
in  the  following  article  from  a  cotemporary : — 

Virginia  is  ext«'n<linfi:  its  lines  from  the  peaboard  to  the  Ohio  and  the  Tennessee;  op 
the  one  hand  by  the  Covington  and  Ohio  Railroad  toward  Cincinnati,  Louisville,  Cbi- 
cago,  and  St.  Louis,  and  on  the  other  hand  by  the  Virginia  and  Tenneasee  Railroad 
and  its  connections  toward  Knoxville,  Chattanooga,  Nashville,  Memphis,  and  the  whole 
Southwe!»t.  Already  its  complete  roads  measure  six  hundred  miles,  and  those  now  in 
prcigreps  Fix  hundted  miles  mor*'. 

North  Carolina,  too.  is  pressing  on  toward  the  West,  and  forming  connections  wilh 
the  great  lines  of  Virginia  by  the  Roanoke  Valley  Railroad,  and  with  those  of  Sooth 
Carolina  by  the  Central  Railroad,  uniting  with  the  Charlotte  and  South  Carolina  Rail- 
road near  the  State  line ;  and  the  Wilinington  and  Manchester  Railroad  opens  to  its 
chief  port  the  riches  that  erstwhile  have  raised  Charleston  to  its  lolly  poeitioo.    The 
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completed  Hoes  in  thU  State  measure  two  huDdred  and  eighty  miles,  aod  those  pro- 
gressini;  some  five  hundred  miles  additional. 

In  Sk>uth  Carolina  and  Qeorgia,  from  Charleston  toward  Mobile  and  New  Orleans, 
aod  toward  Nashville  and  Memphis,  the  lines  within  this  State  are  complete.  In  the 
northern  part  of  this  State  but  few  places  are  wanting  in  railroad  accommodations. 
Soon  she  will  scale  the  Blue  Ridge.  Georgia  has  two  lines  crossing  the  State  and 
uniting  with  the  roads  of  Tennessee  and  Alabama,  and  two  others  are  in  progress ;  the 
ODe  from  Savannah  to  Albany  on  the  Flint  Riverj  and  the  other  from  Brimswick  to 
Tallahassee  and  several  points  in  the  Southwest  portion  of  the  State. 

The  Atlantic  and  Gulf  Railroad,  in  Florida,  is  a  grand  conception,  and  will  form  the 
highway  of  a  Commerce  now  endangered  by  the  treacherous  shoals  and  rocks  of  her 
Southern  point  Other  railroads  will  seek  her  harbors,  from  Montgomery,  from  Ogle- 
thorpe, and  other  points  north  of  her  western  territorial  extension. 

DIYIDENDS  ON  RAILROAD  STOCKS  IN  BOSTON. 

Vfe  give  below  a  statement  of  the  dividends  paid  or  payable  on  Railroad  stocks,  in 

July,  1853  :— 

Capital.           DivldeiKl.  Amount. 

Berkshire S.205  shares,    $l|  $5,600 

Boston  and  Lowell 1.830,000             3  64,900 

Boston  and  Maine 4,155,700            4  168,228 

B«i9ton  and  Providence 3.1 60,000            8  94,800 

Boston  and  Worcester 4,500,000            3^  157,500 

Cape  Cod  Branch 5,000  shares,    |2  10,000 

Cheshire  (preferred) 2 1,482  shares,    $2  42,964 

Eastern 2,850,000             3  85,500 

Eastern.N.H 492,600            8  14,776 

Fall  River 1 ,050,000            4  42,000 

Fitchburg 3,540,000             3  106,200 

Lexington  and  West  Cambridge  (preferred). . .  120,000            3  3,600 

Manchester  and  Lawrence 800,000            8^  28,000 

Pittsfield  and  North  Adams 450,000             8  13,500 

Rutland  (6  per  cent  preferred) 675,000            8  17,250 

Stoughton  Branch 85,400             3^  2,989 

Tannton  Branch 250,000            4  10,000 

Western 5,150,000             3^  180,260 

Worcester  and  Nashua 1,800,000            2^  40,600 

$1,076,664 

ERICSSON'S  CALORIC  ENGINE. 
A  late  number  o(  Silllman't  Journal  of  Arts  and  SciencfSf  contains  an  investigatioa 
of  Ericsson's  Caloric  Engine,  by  William  A.  Noaxo.s,  Esq.    The  conclusions  of  the 
author  arc  thus  summed  up : — 

1.  That  Ericsson's  Hot  Air  Engine,  as  compared  with  the  condensing  marine  steam 
engine,  in  its  most  economical  operation,  has  shown  the  ability  to  do  the  same  work 
with  the  use  of  from  one-sixth  to  one-third  less  fuel ;  and,  that  if  its  full  estimated 
power  should  hereafter  be  developed,  the  saving  etfected  would  be  70  per  cent. 

2.  That  for  the  same  actual  power,  its  weight  is  about  three  times  as  ereat  as  that 
of  the  marine  steam  engine,  and  that  in  case  its  estimated  power  should  be  obtained, 
its  weight  would  be  as  much  as  30  per  cent  greater. 

3.  That,  in  respect  to  the  space  occupied  by  the  engines  and  coal,  the  advantage  is 
decidedly  in  favor  of  the  steam  engine. 

4.  That  the  great  weight  of  the  engine,  in  proportion  to  the  power  developed,  must 
prevent,  for  the  present,  the  realization  of  a  high  speed  in  the  propulsion  of  vessels. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  to  be  admitted  that  the  full  estimated  power  is  adequate  to 
the  production  of  high  velocities.  Time  alone  can  decide  the  question,  whether  or 
not  this  maximum  power  is  really  obtainable. 

5.  The  great  wei<(ht  of  the  engine,  and  space  occupied  by  it  in  its  present  form, 
will,  in  all  probability,  prevent  its  adoption  for  the  purpose  of  inland  navigation  and 
nulroad  locomotion,  in  preference  to  the  steam  engine.    If  used  as  a  land  engine,  the 
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features  will  be  less  objectionable ;  accordingly  it  is  only  in  this  form  of  appliatioo, 
and  in  those  cases  of  marine  navigation  in  "which  speed  is  likely  to  be  sacrificed  to 
economy  of  fuel,  tliat  the  caloric  engine  may  be  confidently  expected  to  achjere 
decided  triumphs  over  the  condensing  steam  engine. 

Although  this  discussion  baa  brought  us  to  the  conclusion  that  the  new  motor  ii 
not  likely  to  equal  the  extravagant  expectations  which  are  eo  widely  entertained  with 
regard  to  its  capabilities,  still  it  must  be  freely  conceded  that  the  invention  of  a  new 
engine  in  respect  to  which  a  just  claim  to  superiority  over  the  steam  engine  cao  be 
asserted,  in  any  particular,  \»  a  great  achievement,  and  that  the  ingenuity  and  me- 
chanical skill  displayed  in  the  invention  and  construction  of  the  Caloric  Engine  ctnoU 
bo  t'M  highly  extolled. 

STEAMBOAT  BUILDLVG  LV  PITTSBURG. 

For  the  half  year  ending:  on  the  Ist  iost.,  there  were  twenty-six  steamers  built  md 
registered  at  the  port  of  Pittsburg,  comprising  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  5,689  91-95. 
During  the  month  of  January  there  were  entered  at  the  Custom-house  two  steamers, 
in  February  two,  in  March'  seven,  in  April  five,  in  May  three,  and  in  June  MTen. 
Tht're  are  now  live  in  the  cour?«»»  of  completion  within  the  city  limits,  and  fifteeo  m 
various  yanls  near  the  city.  Within  the  same  time,  ten  keels,  flats,  and  barges,  hiw 
been  built  and  registered. 
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THE  STATIONERY  Bl'SLNESS  I.\  \EW  YORK,  A.\D  THE  MAXrFACTURE  W  THS 

IMTED  STATES. 

Tlie  stationery  importing  businoi^;*  iu  the  city  of  New  Y'ork  amounts  to  a  very  WQ- 
sider.ible  figure,  there  being  but  little  foreign  stationery  brought  into  the  Uni 
States  other  than  what  comes  to  this  port. 

The  principal  iinp«)rtors  in  the  ci;y  arc  Messrs.  Herts  Brothers,  R.  Bainbridge 
Co.,  Bas.-et,  Abi»rn  «t  Mosley.  Amts,IIerrick  d*  Barnes,  Wm.  A.  Wheeler  4  Ca,M*r! 
Levy  JL-  Brt>th»r.    The  value  of  the  merchandise  imported  by  these  houses  amount*- 
from  England,  to  $1. '200.000  per  annum,  comprising  principally  laid  and  wore  psp*''^ 
envelops,  parchments,  drawing  aiul  Bristol  boards,  «tc^  Ac 

The  value  imported  from  France  and  Germany  per  annum  is  $1,600,000,  which  i^ 
priuoijuvlly  in  fancy  articles  appertaining  to  the  stationery  business,  such  as  fancy  not^ 
|>a{H«rs  and  envelops,  papit-r-miche  articles,  letter  clips,  inkstands,  paper  weights,  iw^ 
an  indefinite  li^t  of  other  articles. 

Metallic  f^ons  form  quite  a  large  item  in  this  list.    Of  these,  Herts  Brothers  and  Jo- 
soph  tiillott  are  the  largest  impi^rters  in  the  United  Slates. 

The  amounts  aUn-e  stated  are  according  to  an  estimate  made  by  Herts  Brothcis, 
and  are  no  doubt  near  the  figure,  although  ditfering  widely  from  the  statements  of  tin 
treasury  ctumreroial  rejH^rt.  In  the  official  statements  for  the  year  ending  June  SO, 
1 SM .  tho  totnl  amount  of  the  im]H>rts  of  ^vi^ht  and  articles  of  the  manufacture  thereof 
into  tho  United  States — the  list  embracing  antiquarian,  imperial,  super-royal,  roytl, 
tW .  nuvlium,  cap,  domy.  and  other  writing  pap«'rs.  folio  and  quarto  post,  bank  and 
bank  note  paper,  bindor>\  Imix.  pasteboarvls,  itc.  dapper-plate  printing  aod  drawing 
p»]>or.  pla\  iug  oar\)s.  articlos  and  wares  of  (vipier  mache.  paper  hangings,  p^per  and 
fAucy  Ih«xos,  blank  Uuiks.  and  manutactures  of  |>aper  unspecified — is  given  at  only 
fiM7.\»Tl. 

Tho  tirm*  named  h.ivo  }kW\  in  connect  ton  with  their  transactioos  in  foreign  station- 
ery, a  very  large  business  in  |^|>ers  and  envelops  uuuufactureJ  in  this  coUDtry,  of  th» 
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present  conditioo  of  which  manufacture  it  may  not  be  amiM  io  give  a  brief 
ere. 

iM  about  1725  that  paper  mills  were  first  set  up  in  the  colonies,  the  manofacture 
ommenced  nearly  simultaneously  in  New  England  and  Pennsylvania.    To  en- 
e  the  adventurers  in  that  province,  the  Assembly  of  Massachusetts  Bay  granted, 
,  to  Daniel  Henchman  and  others  the  right  of  making  paper,  on  condition  that 
fifteen  months  they  should  make  140  reams  of  brown  and  60  reams  of  printing 
.    But  as  this  was  one  of  the  articles  which  England  could  supply  to  the  colo- 
lie  home  government  was  very  decidedly  opposed  to  the  attempt  of  Massachu- 
Bay  to  make  it  for  hersel£    It  was  a  source  of  much  and  long-continued  grief  to 
tatesmeo  of  the  mother  country,  that  instead  of  confining  their  efforts  to  the  pro- 
ion  of  agricultural  articles,  naval  stores,  <&c.,  the  perverse  provinciallsts  would 
•bt  in  making  paper,  along  with  hats,  articles  of  iron  and  other  metals,  sundry 
h9,dbc. 

rhe  manufacture  of  paper,  however,  continued  and  increased  up  to  the  Revolution, 

d  was,  of  course,  much  stimuUted  at  that  period,  first,  by  the  attempt  to  tax  it— the 

"otests  and  arguments  against  which  must  alone  have  consumed  many  reams  ;  the 

«ople,  seeing  their  right  ot  free  writing  invaded,  vindicated  the  right  by  unwonted 

'urographic  indulgence,  and  all  upon  unstamped  paper.    Second,  by  the  vast  number 

f  political  tracts,  and  other  publications  elicited  by  the  general  controversy ;  and 

hird,  by  the  cessation  of  imports  during  the  war. 

•^o  1791,  Hamilton,  in  his  report  on  manufactures,  states  the  domestic  manufacture 

>   aofficient  to  supply  in  a  considerable  degree  the  wants  of  the  country,  and  it  ap- 

^^^s  that  there  were,  about  that  time,  48  paper  mills  in  operation  m  Pennsylvania. 

•*«*  1810  the  value  of  paper  made  in  the  country  was  about  12,000,000,  about  which 

a  deficiency  of  raw  material,  from  whatever  cause,  began  to  be  experienced,  and 

■®  ii^anufacturers  were  obliged  to  resort  to  Europe  for  supplies  of  rags.    Up  to  1820, 

^^ough  the  number  of  mills  increased  in  proportion  to  the  increased  amount  of  book 

^  >iow8paper  printing,  very  litUe  improvement  was  made  in  the  manufacture,  either 

y  ^Qe  introduction  of  superior  machinery  to  that  before  used,  or  otherwise. 

^«tween  1820  and  1880  eflbrts  were  made,  with  rather  indifferent  success,  to  intro- 

^^  Xsachinery  such  as  was  then  in  use  in  several  European  countries.    About  1830, 

^  Ver,  machines  answering  the  desired  purpose  were  made  in  Massachusetts  and 

'^^cticut,  and  soon  came  into  general  use.    From  that  time,  the  advance  in  the 

^^>"  manufacture  has  more  than  kept  pace  with  the  increased  demand  from  the 

^  ^   enlargement  of  the  newspaper,  book-  publishing,  and  job-printing  business,    llie 

.'^^^'^vement  has  extended  as  well  to  quality  as  quantity,  and  it  is  thought  that  the 

,^^^  of  American  papers  is  now  equal  to  any  in  the  world. 

"^^  federal  government  has  always  sought  to  encourage  the  manufacture  of  paper, 

^    duty  laid  for  protection,  and,  until  the  tariffs  of  1842  and  1846,  by  admitting  the 

^naterial  free.    The  former  tariff  laid  a  specific  duty  of  one-quarter  of  a  cent  per 

d  on  rags,  and  the  latter  an  ad  valorem  rate  of  5  per  cent. 

ith  the  extension  of  the  manufacture  in  the  United  States,  the  import  gradually 

~^"^Used  from  the  organization  of  the  government  downward  until  about  1846,  when 

""^  supposed  that,  excepting  paper  hangings,  the  total  import  of  papers  was  not 

« two  per  cent  of  the  amount  consumed  in  the  United  States.    Since  that  time, 

^ver,  there  has  been  a  large  increase  in  the  import  of  several  kinds  of  paper. 

e  value  of  paper  made  in  Connecticut  in  1852  was,  according  to  Pitkin,  $546,000. 
^  840  it  was,  by  the  United  States  census  accounts,  $660,500.  There  were  in 
^,  u  the  United  States,  426  paper  making  establishments,  employing  a  capital  of 
^  ^5,289,  and  4,726  men,  and  yielding  an  annual  product  of  $6,158,002.    Maasadni- 
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setts  had  82  of  the  mills,  and  furnished  $1,716,680  of  the  prodact  The  yalae  of  n 
imported  into  the  United  States  in  1832  was  1466,887,  and  in  1851  there  weni 
ported  26,094,071  Ibs^  valued  at  $908,747.  These  rags  are  brought  chiefly  from  III 
and  Trieste. 

Within  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years  there  has  been  a  larger  proportional  incretM 
mills  in  the  Middle  and  Western  States  than  in  the  Eastern,  bat  Masaachuaetts  ■ 
Connecticut  still  supply  much  the  largest  portion  of  the  domestic  papers  sold  in  Vi 
York. 

The  envelops  of  home  make  sold  in  New  York  are  mostly  her  own.  Mr.  Geoii ! 
Bell  is  the  principal  manufacturer,  employing  fifty  hands,  and  turning  out  sixty  m 
lions  of  envelops  per  annum. 

The  increase  of  imports  may  be  in  part  due  to  alterations  of  the  tariff,  bat  is  pn 
ably  quite  as  moch  the  effect  of  the  increasing  circulation  of  cheap  books  and  dM 
newspapers,  conjoined  with  the  late  reductions  in  the  rates  of  postage.  Apart  tkt 
the  greater  amount  of  paper  consumption  in  printing  thereby  occasioned,  the  lolli 
gential  effect  has  had  a  wonderful  influence  upon  the  use  of  vmting  paper,  m«ttl 
pens,  ink,  and  envelops.  Without  inquiring  how  much  the  demand  for  foobcsp  1 
been  augmented  by  the  enlargement  of  the  class  of  authors,  published  and  unpubDi 
ed,  the  effect  upon  the  social  literature  of  the  country  has  been  most  astooisliil 
The  people  have  become  a  body  of  letter- writers — we  are  a  nation  of  correspoadMl 
We  are  the  most  locomotive  people  in  the  world ;  and  wherever  we  go,  the  aeil 
missives  are  perpetually  flying  to  and  fro  upon  our  track.  Journeying,  even  aki 
has  lost  most  of  that  idea  of  separation  and  lonesomeness  which  once  attached  to 
We  remove  days*  journeys  from  others,  and  yet  seem  to  be  almost  in  their  t« 
presence.  Uncle  Sam  has  found  every  step  in  the  way  of  cheap  postage  complflit 
successful,  and  has  ample  encouragement  to  undertake  even  the  penny  idea.  Let  h 
go  on ;  there  is  no  simpler  method  of  increasing  the  happiness  and  comfort  of  a  p60| 
than  by  enlarging  the  use  of  writing  materials  among  them ;  and  there  is  hardh 
better  measure  of  the  prosperity  of  a  people  than  is  afforded  in  the  statistics  oT 
stationery  consumption. 

THE  MINING  MAGAZINE. 

This  is  a  new  publication,  the  first  number  of  which  was  published  on  the  finii 
July,  by  WiLUAM  J.  Trnnet.  It  is  devoted  exclusively  to  the  mining  intereste 
the  country.  The  first  paper  is  a  brief  introduction  by  the  editor,  stating  Um  p 
and  objects  of  the  work,  then  follows  **  The  Report  to  the  Legislature  of  CalifimD 
on  the  Geology  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  by  Pruf.  Juhn  B.  Tmsk ;  the  first  of  an  inm^ 
tant  and  valuable  series  of  articles  upon  the  "Mines  and  Mineral  Resoorosv 
America,"  commencing  with  the  New  England  States,  and  giving  the  minerals  of  o 
successively;  "The  Report  on  the  Shelburn  Lead  Mine  in  New  Haropshirs,* 
Prof.  James  T.  Hodge ;  an  article  on  the  "  Cumberland  Coal  Region,*"  in  Maryla; 
and  the  "  Report  on  the  Mine  of  the  North  Carolina  Copper  Company,"  by  Dr.  0& 
T .  Jackson. 

The  papers  occupy  the  first  portion  of  the  number,  after  which  follow  joanuk& 
the  mining  laws  and  regulations  of  various  companies ;  of  gold  mining  operations) 
copper  mining  operations,  of  silver  and  lead,  of  iron  and  zinc,  of  coals  and  coUiflf 
of  quarries,  and  concluding  with  miscellaneous  articles  of  interest,  I>esides  a  moat 
review  of  the  commercial  aspect  of  the  mining  interest  of  the  country. 

The  value  of  a  work  of  this  kind  to  the  mining  interest,  and  to  those  who  dii 
information  relative  to  the  resources  of  the  United  States,  cannot  be  too  highly  spp 
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^tcd.    It  IB  designed  to  serve  as  a  standard  national  work  on  the  subject,  which  maj 
referred  to  with  certainty  and  confidence,  for  counsel  and  direction.    In  the  hands 
*^  its  experienced  and  able  editor,  we  can  recommend  it  as  a  work  worthy  of  the  sup- 
and  approbation  of  the  public.    It  is  issued  in  a  very  handsome  style,  and  im- 
mining  operations  are  illustrated  with  well  executed  cuts.    The  subscription 
price  18  five  dollars  per  annum.  * 

THE  METALS  OF  THE  SIERRA  NEVADA. 

e  take  the  following  extracts  from  Prof.  Trask's  report,  recently  made  to  the  Leg- 
ure  of  California,  on  the  geology  of  that  great  mountain  range  that  forms  the 
tern  boondary  of  that  State : — 

QuAUTz  Mining. — of  the  quartz  formations  the  Prof,  says : — "  The  coroparatire  range 
^^  oountry  whl  Ji  they  pass  through,  cannot  be  considered  as  amounting  to  more  than 
^  ~  1 2  th  of  the  width  of  the  mountain  range.  The  area  that  it  occupies  is  also  very 
>K|nall  compared  to  the  rocks  they  pass  through,  being  compcK»ed  of  small  veins  and 
<l>ke«,  cutting  other  formations,  both  igneous  and  sedimentary.  Tlie  largest  masses 
^  iHe  rock  are  found  in  form  of  dikes,  which  are  at  times  nearly  continuous  above  the 
urface  for  miles — in  otlier  cases  interrupted  at  short  distances.  Tlie  largest  ever  ob- 
'"rved  by  the  author  did  not  exceed  forty  yards  in  width,  while  the  principal  forma- 
adjacent,  and  through  which  it  passed,  was  nearly  as  many  miles." 

i^lluding  to  the  idea  heretofore  entertained  that  all  metallic  veins  are  referable  to 
age,  which  is  now  found  to  be  incorrect,  it  is  8aid — 


**  That  the  value  of  these  veins  will  be  found  in  the  relative  age  which  they  main- 
^A.in  to  the  rocks  with  which  they  are  found  in  connection,  being  modified  as  their  pass- 
age is  found  to  be  through  igneous  or  sedimentary  rocks. 

•*  This  suggestion  is  made,  in  the  hope  that  less  disappointment  may  be  experienced 
^y  tlioee  who  seek  a  profitable  and  laudable  employment  in  those  branches  of  indus- 
^y,  and  also  to  check,  in  some  measure,  those  hasty  and  inconsiderate  generalizations, 
tha.t  once  promised  to  blast  the  most  brilliant  prospects  of  the  State.    Two  years  since, 
tbis  opinion  was  maintained  and  also  made  public,  and  the  estimate  then  made  of  the 
probable  fate  of  a  large  portion  of  those  who  had  embarked  in  these  speculations  was 
predicated,  in  part,  on  these  grounds.    How  far  that  prognosis  has  proved  true,  the 
Public  can  best  judge.    Another,  and  an  important  point  in  this  subject,  is  the  associ- 
*^ioo  of  the  metal  with  other  minerals  in  the  vein.    A  large  portion  of  the  gold  in 
^^ee  veins  is  frequently  combined  with  other  minerals,  most  of  which  are  of  a  corn- 
Pound  character — as  the  oxides  of  iron,  and  also  its  sulphurets  (pyrites.) 

**  It  must  be  seen,  then,  that  one  general  and  indiscriminate  treatment  of  ores  roust 

'^t  only  prove  annoying  in  the  results  that  are  obtained,  but  highly  disastrous  in  the 

^^traction  of  the  metal,  for  the  process  that  would  relieve  the  metal  in  one  case,  would 

^^ly  serve  to  fix  its  investing  matrix  more  closely  in  the  other.    Hence  has  arisen 

P^ch  of  the  discredit  to  this  branch  of  mining,  and  pecuniary  losses.    This  has  been 

^^n  sustained  from  the  neglect  in  making  the  necessary  selections  of  ores  from  the 

■*na«  Tein,  and  applying  the  same  treatment  for  each  variety.    The  experiment  in  this 

Jj^anch  of  mining  of  tlie  past  eighteen  months,  has  demonstrated  too  truly  and  sadly, 

^"at  those  methr^ls  heretofore  adopted  cannot  be  pursued  with  profit,  but  on  the  con- 

^^ary,  that  certain  loss  must  be  the  result  of  this  system,  too  hastily  entered  upon, 

***^  too  thoughtlessly  pursued  in  whatever  branches  of  industry  it  may  be  applied. 

**  But,  from  the  failure  that  has  been  experienced  in  this  case,  it  would  be  unjust 

^€r  to  infer  that  these  metallic  rocks  do  not  possess  the  equivalents  of  wealth  that  a 

em«onable  estimate  has  placed  upon  tliem,  by  men  whose  judgments  have  been  un- 

?J**«*d  and  unswerved  by  the  overheated  infatuation  that  has  too  often  prevailed  here 

JP^  elsewhere,  in  relation  to  this  subject.    The  best  proofs  of  fast  returning  confidence 

these  richest  of  our  resources,  is  found  in  the  lartje  amounts  of  foreign  and  home 

.,  P*^l,  that  is  now  peeking  opportunity  of  investment  in  them,  showing  most  clearly 

nat  the  denouncements  that  have  been  piled  upon  them  were  based  upon  false 

P^'^oiig^p^  unjj  j^fg  go  considered  abroad.     In  addition  to  thi.-^,  a  local  demonstration 

°^  to  support  tliis  position,  and  exerts  a  widespread  influence,  which  serves  to  give 

®'Sht  to  the  above.    It  is  known  that  parties  who  have  suffered  severe  losses  by 
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embarkiu^  in  these  operations,  still  feel  confident  of  success,  and  bUU  hold  those  yeio!, 
feeling  fully  assured  of  tlieir  real  value,  although  with  their  present  meana,  they  ire 
uahle^  to  proceed  at  the  present  time  with  success. 

"  There  are  but  few  of  these  veins  that  can  be  purchased  from  the  origiiMl  holden 
for  anything  like  moderate  prices,  and  those  that  are  in  second  bands  are  equally  firm. 
No  truer  barometer  of  public  opiuion  of  their  value  can  be  found.'' 

pLATiNirsi. — This  metal  appears  as  widely  distributed  as  gold,  and  there  is  scarcely 
a  section  of  the  country,  in  which  gold  has  been  found,  but  that  this  metal  hasalN 
beer)  discovered.  This  fact  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that,  from  the  commercial  valoe 
of  the  metal  in  its  crude  state,  being  about  one-half  that  of  gold,  it  may  at  boom 
future  day  be  sought  for  as  an  article  of  commercial  export,  among  the  exhausted  piar 
cers  of  the  country.  It  id  to  be  regretted  that  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  this 
metal,  among  those  engaged  in  the  mining  districts,  does  not  exist,  as  I  feel  fully  cnft- 
dent  that  the  value  of  our  mines  would  be  enhanced  nearly  25  per  cent  by  its  coU«- 
tion. 

A.  description  of  the  metal  would  not  lead  to  its  detection,  as  it  is  so  freqneoth 
combined  with  other  minerals  that  closely  resemble  it,  and  would  be  easily  overlooW. 
We  shall,  therefore,  dismiss  it  by  noticing  tlie  localities  where  it  has  been  observed. 

It  occurs  en  Salmon  River,  in  the  drift  that  contains  the  gold,  in  small  round  graim 
of  a  steel  grey ;  also  on  the  South  Fork  of  the  Trinity,  about  eight  miles  from  iU 
junction.    On  Hutte  Creek,  near  Reeves*  Bar.    On  Honcut  Creek,  embedded  in  goU, 


garnets 
Flat.  Nevada,  with  iridium  and  osmium,  and  small  crystals  of  rutilc  at  the  bottom  of 
the  shafts. 

This  wiiie  tlispersion  of  this  metal,  through  this  country,  would  indicate  that  tf 
some  future  <lay  it  may  be  made  a  source  of  profit. 

SiuvKa. — This  metal  has  been  found  in  several  of  the  mines  that  have  been  opened 
in  this  Stati>,  all  of  them,  thus  far,  situated  in  the  southern  district.     It  was  first  set 
with  ill  a  distinct  vein,  running  parallel  with  a  vein  of  gold,  in  the  South  Ctrolinfc 
niine,  at  Carson  Hill.     At  this  nlace  I  obtained  a  fine  specimen.    I  was  informed  of 
its  being  found  in  the  Old  Dommion  mine,  beside  the  above,  and  north  of  it,  andijo 
ill  the  Relief  mine,  south  of  it.    The  Xew  York  Mining  Company,  on  the  oppo«te 
side  of  the  River  at  Kagle  Hill,  was  the  next  in  which  it  made  its  appearance.  At. 
the  Chilean  mine,  two  miles  north  of  Columbia,  it  occurs,  associated  with  copper  nd. 
gold  in  4)ii:irtz  in  the  form  of  sulphuret ;  also  Fraaer's  mine,  twelve  miled  east  of  So- 
nora,  with  galena  and  zinc-blendu  in  the  same  rock.     At  these  localities  it  is  gescnll]^ 
disseniinateti  through  the  quartz. 


sli^'ht  alloy  of  the  two  metals. 
^  This  metul,  in  other  countries,  has  proved  a  great  and  important  source  of  weiltt 
Irom  its  casual  occurrence  in  our  mines,  and  its  evident  tendency  of  increase,  as  joi' 
advance  s<iuth  from  the  Stanislaus,  there  is  just  reason  to  hope  that  it  may,  iiitki» 
CJuntry.  U-come  the  source  of  wealth  and  profit 

Cori'KR. — This  metal  is  much  more  wi4lely  distributed  than  silver  through  the  \ 
em  flink  of  the  range,  and  it  is  believed  also  to  exist  in  large  quantities  in  the 
rai»j:e. 


Tpentm 
pn>ve  ai)  im|>ortant  8«)urce  of  wealth. 

The  high  prices  of  the  various  manufactures  from  this  mineral, cannot  fail  to  attrtftr 
attention  tn  its  further  development;  and  I  feel  that  the  value  of  the  mineral  will h» 
sustained,  when  we  say  that  its  market  price  in  the  state  of  rough  ore,  will  equal  tb^ 
product  uf  our  best  ores  of  gold  in  their  average,  l)eing  about  $80  per  too.     Ithi^ 
maintained  this  price  very  unit'ornily  for  a  niimlier  of  years. 

This  mineral  is  found  in  veius  and  masses,  running  through  serpentine  rocksL  ThfB^ 
masses  ari>  often  large,  weighing  from  00  to  SO  pounds,  and  smaller,  and  genertlfcj 
disseminated  through  the  rock  and  upon  its  surface. 

The  finest  speciuiens  the  author  has  ever  seeu,  have  been  ibund  in  this  cooDtiy, 
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in  some  localities  io  large  qaantitiea.  A  striking  feature  in  the  country  that  abounds 
in  thifl  mineral,  among  the  serpentine  formations,  is  the  peculiar  bareness  of  the  im- 
mediate district  compared  to  other  surrounding  sections,  and  an  individual  once  obser- 
▼ing  it  would  scarcely  fail  to  recognize  its  characteristics,  even  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance. 

The  principal  localities  that  have  been  observed  as  abounding  in  this  mineral,  arc 
QDoo  Nelson  Creek,  near  its  junction  with  Feather  River,  in  fragmentary  masses.  On 
tbe  ridge,  between  the  North  and  Middle  Forks  of  the  American,  in  small  fragments ; 
on  Bear  River,  four  miles  above  Anson's  Ferry ;  in  the  Coyota  Diggings,  near  Nevada ; 
and  cm  Deer  Creek,  two  miles  below  the  city  of  Nevada. 

It  is  at  this  last  named  locality  that  its  attendant  peculiarities  may  be  most  con- 
▼eniently  studied.  It  occurs  here  in  large  amorphous  masses  of  20  to  60  pounds 
veight,  scattered  over  a  low  range  of  hills  of  some  four  to  six  miles  in  extent  The 
mineral  would  be  easily  mistaken  by  the  passing  traveler,  for  large  fragments  of  some 
of  the  darker  trap  rocks  or  dark  porphyries. 

WAGES  OF  THE  SHIRT  SEWERS  15  NEW  YORK. 

^  With  fingers  weary  and  worn, 
With  eyelids  heavy  and  red, 
A  woman  sat,  in  unwomanly  rags. 
Plying  her  needle  and  thread. 

Stitch— stitch— stitch  I 
In  poverty,  hanger,  and  dirt ; 
And  stin  with  a  voice  of  doloroos  pitch 
She  sang  the  *  Song  of  the  Shirt  V  ^ 

Hood'B  ^  Song  of  the  Skirt,"^ 

We  agree  with  a  cotemporary,  that  there  is  no  class  of  workwomen  who  are  more 
entitled  to  our  sympathy  and  encouragement  than  the  shirt  sewers,  for  there  are  none 
▼ho  are  more  poorly  paid  for  their  work,  or  who  suffer  more  privation  and  hardship. 
Moch  has  been  written  about  them,  but  we  believe  that  no  detailed  description  of 
^■^  actual  condition  has  before  been  presented  to  the  public.  It  is  a  shame  to  the 
conunerdal  system  of  the  nineteenth  century  that  a  class  of  operatives  should  be  so 
P***ly  paid  for  their  labor.  In  publishing  the  following  brief  account,  the  Herald 
^*^^^  we  are  assured,  only  what  the  writer  has  seen  and  known  from  investiga- 

TQX  WAGES   or  SHiaT  SEWEaS — HIGH  PRICES  AND   LOW  PRICES. 

So  fiir  as  we  have  pursued  our  inyestigations  into  the  condition  of  the  industrial 
™Jfi»  of  New  York,  we  know  of  none  who  are  in  a  more  destitute  state,  or  who  are 
P*^  jo*s  for  their  work,  than  a  large  proportion  of  the  shirt  sewers.  Their  number 
^^"^UQated  at  five  thousand,  and  of  those  about  one-fourth  do  not  earn  more  than  one 
wlsr  tod  4  ]^]f  n  week  at  the  utmost,  while  a  still  larger  proportion  cannot  make 
BBMs  than  two  dollars.  There  are  a  few  whose  weekly  wages  amount  to  four,  ^Ye^ 
m  lOQietimes  as  high  as  six  dollars,  but  not  more  than  one  out  of  every  ten  can 
^^  to  much.  Tbe  average  weekly  earning  of  each  shirt  sewer  is  about  two  dollars 
*|^  ^  Wf  a  week,  a  sum  barely  adequate  to  the  support  of  one  person.  Some  of 
iM  woris  at  which  the^  are  employed  requires  as  mucu ,  if  not  more  skill,  than  any 
^'^t  with  the  exception  of  embroidery.  We  have  seen  shirts  in  which  there  were 
*t  least  twenty  yards  of  fine  stitching  and  sewing ;  and  for  one  of  these,  which  would 
Rqaire  two  days  to  make,  the  sewer  had  received  only  one  dollar  and  a  half.  This 
"  woiidered  remarkably  good  pay ;  but  when  we  contrast  it  with  the  price  paid  for 
^'l^  Work,  which  is  not  by  any  means  so  laborious  or  unhealthy,  it  appears  insiff- 
™^i  For  makmg  a  coat  a  good  tailor  is  paid  five  dollars,  which  he  can  earn  in 
^37*;  while,  at  work  which  requires  more  neatness,  a  woman,  who  has  perhaps  a 
"H^ly  to  maintain,  cannot  make  more  than  a  dollar  and  a  half,  and  to  make  even  tnat, 
"••^J^t  work  twelve  or  fourteen  hours  a  day. 

^2*'*  •'*»  properly  speaking,  two  classes  of  shirt  sewers— one  for  coarse  and  the 
J^f  for  fine  work.  The  former  receive  the  lowest  prices — from  one  to  two  dollars, 
^we  the  Utter  earn  three,  four,  five,  and  six  dollars,  according  to  the  amount  of  work 
^3^  tre  capable  of  doin^.  Why  there  should  be  such  a  great  disparity  between  their 
^^^  We  cannot  determine.  Coarse  shirts  are  easier  made  than  fine  ones,  and  a 
™p  lewer  can  finish  three  in  one  day ;  but  it  takes  two  days  to  make  one  fine 
^  ooat  of  a  fine  ahurt  varies  from  two  dollars  and  a  half  to  foor  dollart» 
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while  a  coarse  oDe  can  be  purchased  at  almost  any  retail  store  for  eight  or  ten  lb 
TrngA.  Now  the  profit  realized  on  two  or  three  of  Uiese  b  much  larger  than  that  o 
tained  from  the  sale  of  a  fine  shirt,  except  where  quick  sales  aod  small  profits  a 
more  desirable,  yet  the  woman  who  makes  them  does  not  get  more  than  one  half  t 
price  given  for  nne  shirts. 

The  following  table  presents  the  prices  paid  by  different  establishments  in  Bi 
York;— 

Fur  collars per  doz. 

For  wristbands 

For  bodies 

For  finishing  the  shirt — that  is,  sewing  all  its  parts  together — from  twen^-ft 
cents  to  a  sixpence  is  paid. 

There  are  four  kinds  of  needlework  on  shirts — the  first  is  called  plain  sewing,  M 
consists  simply  in  making  the  bodies ;  the  second  is  called  stitching,  and  requires  co 
siderable  neatness — the  breasts,  wrists,  and  collars,  are  stitched ;  the  third  is  the  fl 
ishing  process,  in  which  there  is  a  great  deal  of  gathering  to  be  done,  besides  fl 
stitching  of  the  button  holes  and  the  sewing  on  of  the  buttons ;  the  fourth  is  embrai 
ering.  In  some  stores  they  give  the  entire  shirt  to  one  person  to  make,  while  i 
others  they  distribute  them  in  parts,  and  classify  their  sewers  into  body  malMi 
stitchers,  nni^thers,  aod  embroiderers.  There  are  few  of  this  latter  class,  but  we  b 
lieve  they  are  paid  better  than  any  of  the  others.  Their  work  is  said,  by  those  wl 
have  been  engaged  in  it,  to  be  more  pleasant  than  stitching,  which  is  regarded  as  tl 
most  tedious  and  injurious  to  the  sight.  Some  of  these  embroidered  shirts  sell  ft 
twenty  dollars,  but  the  average  price  is  ten,  and  some  of  inferior  workmanship  can  \ 
procured  for  less. 

COAL  TRADE  OF  ElYOLAin). 

The  British  Parliamentary  return,  No.  340,  last  session,  records  the  export  of  en 
from  Liverpool  as  below : — 

Coastwiso.                Foreign.  TolsL 

Tons.                       Tons.  Toeib 

1 800 117,209                 260,943  878,lt 

1861 115,904                266,266  871,1« 

The  exports  to  foreign  countries  during  the  last  two  years,  as  abstracted  from  tb 
Liverpool  Custom-house  returns,  was  as  follows : — 


18S1.      18a 

Tons. 


Portugal 8,719  7,0« 

Africa 6,771  8,tt 

Australia 4,066  IS^ 

Baltic 1,760  S,M! 

Channel  Islands 980  TOi 


1851.  185!. 

Tons.  Tons. 

North  America 74,729  99,687 

South  America 40,660  44,695 

Mediterranean 44,862  41,132 

East  Indies 28,521  27,101 

West  Indies 14,988  15,805 

France 17,912  9,910 

Spain 6,069  4,010-     Total 249,917     270,1» 

The  Lancashire  coal  field  produces  about  4,000,000  tons  annually —vis.,  in  III 
Wigan  district,  2,000,000 ;  Bolton,  1,000,000;  and  St  Helenas,  1,000,000;  altogettM 
covering  an  an  area  of  600  square  miles.  The  cost  of  getting  and  raising  it  to  th 
surface  m  Lancashire  averages  less  by  Is.  6d.  per  ton  than  it  does  in  Newcastle  sai 
Durham  districts;  the  average  depth  of  the  pits  bein^  only  876  feet  here,  agiias 
1,600  feet  there.  The  average  cost  of  carriage  from  the  Lancashire  pits  to  lifsi 
pool,  distance  24  miles,  ia  28.  per  ton,  being  9d.  per  ton  less  than  from  those  of  North 
umberland  and  Durham  to  the  eastern  seaports.  The  varieties  of  coal  found  in  Lm 
cashire  are  said  to  exceed  in  number  those  found  in  Durham  and  Northumberlaed 
which  amount  to  176,  whilst  the  quality  is  almost  equal  to  it,  especially  for  housebok 
purposes,  and  very  much  superior  to  it  for  the  manu&cture  of  gas.  The  coal  irafli 
of  Great  Britain  is  the  largest  of  any  description  of  traffic  in  the  world,  and  the  ca|M 
bility  of  supply  is  unlimited.  There  are  3,000  coal  mines,  affording  employment  b 
260,000  men,  women,  and  boys  The  capital  invested  in  working  stock,  tramw^ 
staiths,  and  harbors,  exceeds  £30,000,000  ;  and  the  *'  get  of  coal "  amounts  to  upwsidh 
of  84,000,000  tons  annually,  the  value  of  which,  at  the  pit's  mouth,  is  eatinwUd  M 
X10,000,000. 
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THE  CHARACTER  OF  AMERICAN  JEWELRY. 

itpoodent  of  the  N^eie  York  Times^  writing  from  Parii,  and  praising  a  regu- 

tbe  French  Government,  which  requires  that  articles  manufactured  of  gold 

the  stamp  of  the  Mint,  as  a  certificate  of  their  genuineness,  states  that  in 

ice  of  this,  the  standard  is  so  pure  that  American  gold  articles  are  nearly 

in  Paris,  and  tells  the  following  stories,  which,  if  true,  are  worthy  of  general 

I,  as  a  caution  to  purchasers  of  articles  made  of  the  precious  metals,  letting 

w  that  *'  all  is  not  gold  that  glitters,**  and,  if  false,  should  be  contradicted 

B  responsible  quarter : — 

ember  to  hare  bought  an  article  in  Broadway,  which  pretended  to  be  genu- 
have  no  doubt  it  was  so,  as  much  as  anything  of  the  kind  sold  there.  I 
dollars  for  it,  and  for  curiosity  sake,  hod  it  proved  at  the  Mint  here  some 
irard.  They  told  me  there  was  $1  80  worth  of  gold  in  it.  The  work  upon 
ry  slight  I  consider  all  articles  pretending  to  be  gold,  manufactured  in 
at  very  indifferent  stuff.  And  I  may  say  the  same  of  siWer  articles.  A 
1,  many  years  ago,  ordered  a  silver  milk-pitcher  of  one  of  the  houses  of  Bos- 
le  stipulated  that  it  should  be  made  of  United  States  half  dollars.  The  bill 
1  that  it  was  so  made.  Well,  this  milk-pitcher  has  since  come  to  Paris,  and 
assayed  here.  The  Assayer,  who  is  a  sworn  officer  of  the  Mint,  gave  its 
aetal  as  just  one  third  of  the  price  that  had  been  paid  for  it  He  thought 
)  were  no  half-dollars  in  it  I  may  add  that  the  firm  which  furnished  Uiis 
one  of  the  very  highest  respectability." 

DIVIDENDS  ON  MANUFACTURING  STOCKS  IN  BOSTON. 
)  of  manufacturing  companies  paying  dividends  in  July,  1858,  showing  the 

f  dividend,  etc. : — 

nrlng  Compaiiles.  Capital.                Dividefid.    Amo*t. 

700,000                  2  14,000 

2,000  shares.  $80  60,000 

>k 140,000                16  21,000 

Axe 100,000                 8  8,000 

•  Milb 2,000  shares.  |18  86,000 

2,900shareB.  $80  87,000 

: 1,000,000                  8  80,000 

1.000,000                  8  80,000 

g 700,000                  6  86,000 

1,000,000  2  20,000 

alia 1,000,000  8  80,000 

lOlaM 300,000  6  16,000 

Is 2,260,000  4  60,000 

1486,000 

MINING  LAW  IN  AUSTRAUA. 

Donths  ago  the  British  government  transferred  the  control  over  the  Austra- 
mines  to  the  legislature  of  that  country,  giving  the  l<HUil  government  the 
z  the  rates  at  which  licenses  to  work  in  the  diggings  should  be  granted  to 
CL,  and  we  believe,  allowing  whatever  revenue  might  be  realized  from  this 

•  be  used  in  maintaining  the  colonial  government.    Previous  to  this  transfer 
the  miners,  whether  resident  or  foreigners,  were  taxed  about  thirty  shillings 

m  month  each  for  the  privilege  of  mining.  Now,  however,  a  new  license 
fioree,  which  taxes  foreigners  sixty  thillinga  ($16)  per  month,  and  continues 
r  price  for  citisens  of  the  country.  This  act  has  caused  great  dissatisfaction 
it  the  diggings,  as  all  the  miners  required  a  modification  of  the  old  law. 
have  been  held  at  which  res^olutions,  memorials,  <S:c.,  hate  been  adopted, 
ft  governor-general  to  call  an  extra  set-siou  of  the  legislature,  to  repeal  this 
letanent.  Among  other  reasoRs  for  repeal  it  is  asserted  that  the  new  act 
'  ti^  advantage  of  the  destitution,  of  the  very  hunger  of  the^  foreigner — 
f  him  to  work  at  Uie  greatest  disadvantage  in  a  mming  distiict,  or  otbar- 
pdfing  him  to  accept  of  oondage  and  a  squatter's  wagea.*'^ 
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MANUFACTURE  OF  LOCOMOTIVES,  ETC.,  IN  ALEXANDRIA. 

Zerah  Colbubn,  good  authority,  writing  from  Alexandria,  Va^  says  that  Smith  and 
Perkins  have  been  engaged  for  more  than  two  years  in  building  locomotiTes,  marioe 
engines  and  cars — 400  of  the  latter  having  been  made.  This  firm  are  making  exteo- 
sive  improvements,  to  enable  them  to  complete  and  deliver  three  first-class  iocofDo> 
tive  engines  per  month.  They  will  occupy  three  acres  of  ground,  including  a  foondry 
of  the  best  arrangement,  and  having  a  mrnace  expressly  for  casting  chilled  wheels. 
A  large  steam  hammer  is  in  use,  under  which  they  work  all  their  heavy  forgiogs 
from  the  best  American  stock.  They  are  now  building  a  very  beautiful  and  bighly 
finished  engine  of  forty  horse  power  to  propel  their  additional  machinery.  VeMeu 
of  the  largest  class  can  load  directly  at  this  wharf.  Their  heaviest  orders  have  been 
from  the  Manassa  Gap,  Baltimore  and  Ohio.  Pennsylvania  Central,  and  Hudson  River 
railroads,  for  the  last  of  which  they  are  now  completing  some  very  superior  coal* 
burning  engines.  To  Mr.  Perkins  belongs  the  credit  of  the  introduction  of  two  of  the 
best  improvements  upon  locomotives.  We  allude  to  the  slip-tire  and  the  heater.  The 
former,  always  efficient  and  durable,  has  effected  an  unparalleled  saving  in  the  re- 
pairs of  the  heavy  engines  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  R.  R.;  the  latter,  simple  and 
effective,  tends  to  a  very  material  saving  in  the  fuel  for  locomotives.  Both  are  adapted 
to  nearly  every  class  of  engines  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Mechanics  will  find  thii 
establishment  worthy  of  their  notice.  The  shop  is  now  m  want  of  good  hands,  aod 
will  pay  the  best  wages  to  such  as  can  do  first-class  work. 

PLUMBIC  ZINC,  LEAD  AND  ZINC  COMBINED. 

The  London  correspondent  of  the  National  Intelligencer  writes,  that  among  tbe 
new  inventions  may  be  mentioned  a  patent  for  a  combination  of  lead  and  zinc,  undtf 
the  name  of  plumbic-zinc.  It  consists  of  distinct  layers  of  each  metal,  perfectly  united 
in  a  peculiar  process  of  manufacture — one  side  thus  presenting  a  surface  of  pure  lead, 
the  other  of  pure  zinc ;  combining  the  stiffness  of  the  latter  with  the  durability  of  tk 
former.  A  sheet  of  metal  is  thus  produced,  which  proves  as  hard  and  durable  ai  d 
lead  several  times  its  weight  and  thickness;  while,  in  peculiar  situations,  the  lineii 
laid  undermost,  and  is  thus  protected  from  atmospheric  action,  or  the  affect  of  icid 
vapors  or  liquid,  by  the  preservative  power  of  the  lead.  The  Mining  Joumaliiia^ 
highly  of  tlie  invention. 

MANUFACTURE  OF  COTTON  IN  SPAIN. 

The  manufacture  of  cotton  in  Spain  has  its  seat  in  the  provinces  of  Catalonia.  Dar*" 
ing  these  latter  years  many  large  factories  have  been  estcblished  in  this  district,  bodc     ~ 
of  which,  as  the  JS^pana  Industrial^  will  have  25,000  ppindles  and  a  suitable  nombei 
of  looms.    Their  standing  capital  may  be  estimated  at  a  value  of  £8,600,000,  villi 
sum  in  circulation  no  less  than  £280,000.    In  Malaga,  Cadiz,  and  other  places, 
are  also  very  remarkable  cotton  factories,  which,  together  with  all  the  others  of 
kingdom,  consumed,  in  1850,  a  quantity  of  raw  cotton  that  may  be  estimated  aU 
29,000,000  lbs.,  with  more  than  900,000  spindles. 

SUPERIORITY  OF  AMERICAN  WOOL. 

According  to  the  following,  from  the  Economitt,  the  United  States  can  prodoee  the 

best  wool  of  any  country  in  the  world : — 

By  recent  scientific  researches  on  the  part  of  Peter  A.  Browne,  Esq^  of  Penosylft- 
nia,  it  has  been  established  that  the  United  States  can  outrival  the  world  in  wool  aa 
in  cotton.  Thus,  Spanish  sheep,  yielding  naturally  wool  2,000  to  the  inch,  carrkd  to 
England,  degenerated  to  900  to  the  inch,  and,  brought  to  the  United  States,  leoovend 
to  2,100,  or  finer  than  the  original.  The  fact  being  once  established  that  our  soil  and 
climate  produce  finer  wool  than  other  countries,  will  give  to  our  manofactarers  iavar 
riably  the  superiority  in  cloths,  if  the  manufacturer  is  allied  in  hia  interest  to  '*"' 
grower. 

BRITISB  WOOLEN  MANUFACTURES. 

It  appears  from  a  British  Parliamentary  paper  just  issued,  that,  in  1 80S,  tbe  _ 
cUred  value  of  British  woolen  manufacture  and  woolen  yam  exported  was  £10,161,07 
or  aboat  160,000,000. 
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IMMIGRATIOJf  IWTO  JfEW  YORK. 

»  Domber  of  immigrants  that  arrived  at  the  port  of  New  York  in  1852,  waa 
\S,  being  6,829  more  than  the  year  previous.  There  was  a  large  increase  b  Ger- 
tamigration.  The  statistics  of  the  Commissioners  of  Emigration  show  the  arri- 
Germana  to  be  48.623  more  than  in  1851,  and  a  decrease  of  45,122  in  the  number 
ih  immigrants.  Besides  the  above,  89,151  citizens  arrived.  We  have  obtained 
Uowing  statistics  through  Mr.  H.  Dk  Buroh,  Clerk  m  the  Emigration  Office : — 
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Total.    I  185S.  Total. 

11,592  !  August 34,518 

5,842  I  September 86,777 
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21,726 
28,193 
33,372 
49,225 
24,858 


October 

November. 

December 


17,766 
16,678 
16,507 


Total 296,488 
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Statittia  of  Populatitm,  tie. 
CEirSCIS  OF  PERU  IN  18G0. 


Provln.      Depwt. 

Populiiloa.  PDpiuat'p. 

CaibKpoTa^ 37,1!B 

Majnu 16,t4a     43,074 

LltiBTAD.  (capital  TruxilloL) 

Zua 8,G60 

Pstai.  a».8« 

Lambayrgne UfiM 

Calamarea 46,lti 

ChKlavo !e,ISS 

Tnuillo 8.221 

ChoU (12*97 

HoamachiKM 60,854    SSS.tSS 

Ancach,  (capital,  Huaras.) 

Euayla* B4,S7S 

CoDchunH. M,7ai 

Hoari 48,679 

CajaUmbo 84,796 

Saota  S,840    Sle,14fi 

Zuxm,  (ca|Ntft1,  Cerro  il«  Pa«co.) 

Paaca 10,411 

Hiuwaco 26,79S 

Hoamalie* 82,017 

Zatya. 98,712  222,949 

Lim,  (mptal,  Lima.) 

ChancaT 2S,eoo 

Ijina,  (100,000) 126,000 

Canto 18,884 

Uuarochiri 14,400 

Caiwte. 17.068 

Ywyoa 16.284 

7xtk 41,600    260,801 

rcno,  (capiOiI,  Pono.) 

HuanoDc 68,766 

Chncuito 76,967 

Lampa 76,488 

Aiapgaru 64.388 

Carabaja 22,138   !8S,8el 


Prsirtii.      DifiR. 

PopiiUUuB.  Populit'n. 

ATitcccDo,  cap.,  Ajacucbo.  or  Hiumurgt. 


20,817 


ADilahuaylaa 1B,1B4 

Cangallo •0,0!7 

HiuDta 28,368 

Lncanas 17,401 

ParioacoibM 19,334   llSJKl 

CuBCO,  (capital  Cuaco.) 

Cotco 41.163 

Abancaj 11,912 

Aula 81,800 

AyraanM. 18,228 

Galea. 16,223 


Caochia 36,400 

Cbumbirilcaa 38,260 

CoUbambu 23.241 

ParuroL 17,782 

PavcartatDbor 17,026 

Qnupicanihi 10,700 

Unibamba 84,949   t4t,11> 

HiuMCATiLicA,  (capital,  HnaacaTeUca] 

HuancBTclica 17,318 

Angaraes 20,300 

Tajacaja 27,161 

Oa»tniTi«yna. 16,848     70,1" 

AaiquiFA,  (capital,  Arequipa.) 

Arequtpa 83,816 

Camaoa 14.419 


MoQtriHUA,  (cajutal,  Tacaa.) 

Arica   18,641 

Moquabna. 32,880 

Tarapaca 10,410     tl,4R 

Piura,  (litoral  provioce) 
CfllUo. 


Total  populatUx 


8,1U 
2,108,491 


Ar«a,  43,600  »guar«  Uaguei,  20  (o  1°.  Extent  of  coast  1,240  nilo.  Pan  it  ■• 
eluded  brtnreen  3''  36',  nod  21°  4S'  S.  Latitude,  and  64°  10'  and  78°  10'  W.  Loa(.4( 
Cadi*,  Trom  tbe  mouth  of  the  Rivt^r  Tuiiiticn,  lu  tbat  of  the  Eiver  Loa. 


POPVUTEOX  OF  ariES  in  EVSOPE  1!ID  lUERICl. 

Wzmt't  Voiki-KahndtT  (Peuplf's  Almumc)  lot  IS53,  puUlshvd  jumuolly  tihif 
sic,  furniilies  tlie  fotlowing  UbUof  ilic  populntioo of  iht  priocipal  citiesof  Euiopeaal 
Jfodli  America.  Of  Europcaa  cities,  London  itandi  Aral,  Paris  aecood,  and  fliaalH 
tinople  tblrd.  Xew  Torkhtandii  famrtli  Mi  tb«  list — no  oilier  dty  luxiug  ^M>  lai]p  • 
papulation  HC«pl  lli«  aboTe  Daiii''d  ciliea  of  Europe;  Philadel pbia.  ninth, 
twenty  fir^t  iiiid  Boston  Ibe  liberty  eightb.  Ab  a  maHer  of  euricwlty  and  r 
tUe  table  mnj  be  worth  preierrinjc  in  the  pages  of  the  MrrchanW  JUapatlnt. 

W«  Bay  rcnwik  that  thera  ar*  Mreral  dtiei  in  laiUa,  Cfain^  aad  itfta,  vhiek  «* 
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on 


Aotinople 
York  . . . . 
steraburg  . 


1 . 


delphia. 
pool .  • , 


row . .. 
i>w.... 
heater 
id  ... 


to  contain  a  larger  popalaiion  than  that  of  Pans ;  but  not  being  in  Europe 
America,  they  are  of  course  excluded  from  the  above  list,  in  which  also  it 

tie  city  of  Mexico,  (which  should  not  have  been  omitted,)  containing  a  popu- 
ibout  200,000. 

Pesth 126.000 

Prague 124.181 

Barcelona 120.000 

Genoa 120,000 

Cincinnati 116,716 

New  Orleans 116.848 

Bristol 116,000 

Ghent 112.410 

Munich 106,776 

Breslau 101,000 

Florence 102,164 

Rouen 100.265 

Belfast 99,660 

Cologne 92,244 

Dresden 91.277 

Stockholm « 90,823 

Rotterdam 90,000 

Antwerp 88,800 

Cork 86,485 

Liege 77,687 

Bologna 75,100 

Leghorn 74,580 

Trieste 70,846 

Konigsberg 70,1 98 

Sheffield 68,260 

The  Hague 66.000 

Leipsic 65,870 

Oporto 62,000 

Malaga 60,000 

DanUic 68,012 

Frankfort 67,650 

Magdeburg 66,692 

Bremen 63,166 
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•n 

erdam 
na. . . . 
iilles  .. 
nore  .. 
mo  ... 
}  .. .. 
aw  ... 
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burg 
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leU  . 
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ahagen 
2aux  .. 
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2,863,141 

84. 

1,058.262 

86. 

786,990 

86. 

522,766 

87. 

478.487 

88. 

477,846 

89. 

441,981 

40. 

416,475 

41. 

409,864 

42. 

384,268 

43. 

867,800 

44. 

860.000 

46. 

296,000 

46. 

260,000 

47. 

264,860 

48. 

249,826 

49. 

241,600 

50. 

228,800 

61. 

200,000 

62. 

196,267 

63. 

189.064 

64. 

180.000 

66. 

172,382 

66. 

162,697 

67. 

162,000 

68. 

161,488 

69. 

148.764 

60. 

186,788 

61. 

186,208 

62. 

186,1)00 

68. 

188,140 

64. 

180,927 

66. 

126,768 

66. 
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ODUCTIOlfS  m  THE  STATES  OF  NEW  YORK  AND  PENNSYLVANIA. 


Articles. 

I  land acres 

?ed  land 

M  of  farms dolls. 

farming  implements  and  machinery 

number 

I  mules 

s 

oxen 

lie 


liye  stock 


.dolls, 
.bush. 


ITD. 


.Ibe. 


New  York. 

12,408,971 

6,706,992 

464.526,792 

22,084,914 

447,041 

963 

981,314 

178,972 

760,866 

8,464,400 

1,011,407 

74,620,829 

13,121.103 

4,160,182 

17,869,606 

26,647.022 

88,612 


Penney  iTaii  la. 

8,628,619 

6,294.728 

407,876,099 

14,722,541 

360,398 

2,269 

680,224 

61,627 

662.196 

1,822,867 

1,140,316 

41,600,063 

16,867,721 

4,806.160 

19,846,214 

21,588,166 

912,661 
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Articles.  New  York. 

Wool lbs.  10,048,660 

Peaa  and  beans bush.  741,214 

Irieh  potatoes 16,874,887 

Sweet  potatoes 88,611 

Barley 8,582,878 

Buckwheat 8,1 8 1,777 

Value  of  orchard  produce dolls.  1,761,667 

Wine galls.  9,176 

Value  of  produce  of  market  gardens dolls.  906,127 

Butter lbs.  81,408,167 

Cheese 49,290,744 

Hay tons  8,724,897 

Cloverseed bush.  88,206 

Other  grass  seeds 96,098 

Hops Ibe.  2,686,277 

Flax 940,687 

Flaxseed bush.  67,974 

Silk  cocoons lbs.  1,774 

Maple  sugar 10,868,068 

Molasses galls.  66,638 

Beeswax  and  honey lbs.  1,729,210 

Value  of  home-made  manufactures dolls.  1,282,861 

Value  of  animals  slaughtered 18,673,898 

Dew-rotted  hemp tons  

Water-rotted  hemp 

Cotton,  capital dolls.  4,176,920 

**      bales  used number  87,778 

Coal  used tons  '  1,689 

Value  of  raw  material dolls.  1,986,973 

Hands,  male number  2,708 

"      female 8,478 

Value  of  product dolls.    ,      8,691,989 

Sheeting yards  44,901,476 

Woolen 7,030,604 

"      cloth 7.924,262 

"      capital dolls.  4,469,370 

Wool  used lbs.  1 2 ,6  88,2 8 6 

Value  of  materials dolls.  8,888,292 

Pigiron tons  28,022 

value dolls.  697,620 

capitalin 606,000 

Castings tons  104,688 

"        value  of dolls.  6,921,980 

"        pig  used tons  108,946 

capital dolls.  4,622.482 

Wrought  iron tons  18,686 

value dolls.  1,423,968 

"           pigs  used tons  8,680 

"           raw  material,  value dolls.  838,814 

Coal tons  


PeimsrlTu^ 

4,481,570 

65,231 

6,980,7SS 

62,17J 

165,584 

2,193,6M 

723,889 

25.590 

688.714 

89.878.418 

2,605,034 

1,818,970 

126.080 

62,918 

22,088 

628,079 

41,650 

S85 

2,826,525 

60,65S 

887,509 

749.136 

8,219,848 

883 

2,000 

4,628,925 

44,169 

24,189 

8,162,580 

8.564 

4,099 

6.822,262 

46,746,790 

6,822.866 

10,099,234 

8,006,064 

7,660,879 

8,282.718 

286,702 

6.071,61$ 

8,670.425 

67,810 

6,864.881 

69,601 

8,422,924 

182,606 

8,902.907 

168,702 

6,488,891 

8,600,000 


AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTIONS  OF  EN6UND. 

By  reducing  the  returns  of  "  Produce  "  furnished  by  the  British  Census  Comnui- 
sionera  to  one  common  standard,  say  tons  of  2,240  lbs.  each — we  have  the  foUowiog 
results : — 

1847.     1819.     18§0.     18S1. 

Cereal  crope 2,648,603        2,182,614        2,1 13,327         2,166,854 

Ori^pn  CTODs     \  Potatoes  . . .         2,048,196         4.014,122         8.964,990        4,441,028 
ureen  crops     ^Turnips....         6,760,616         6,806,848         6,489,006         6,081,826 

The  returns  of  **  Stock  "  are  classed  under  the  respective  denominatiooa  of 
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mules,  asses,  horned  cattle,  sheep,  goats,  pigs,  and  poultry ;  and  the  following  is  the 
resolt  of  the  classification : — 

1847.     1849.     1850.     18SI. 

Horses  and  Mules 667,91'^  648.288  648,719  648,812 

Asses 126,855  117,939  128,412  186,981 

Cattle 2.691,415  2,771,189  2,917,949  2,967,461 

Sheep 2,186,177  1,777,111  1,876,096  2,122,128 

Pigs 622,469  779,468  927,602  1,084.867 

Goats 164,066  182,988  201,112  285,318 

Ptonltry 6,691,066  6,828,001  6,945,146  7,470,694 

Taking  the  assamed  average  value  per  head  of  each  description  of  stock  which  the 
Census  Commissioners  of  1841  arrived  at,  after  due  inquiry,  namely,  horses  and  mules, 
\£8  each;  asses,  £1 ;  homed  cattle,  £6  10s.;  sheep,  %\  68.,  and  poultry,  at  6d.;  the 
total  value  of  farm  stock  was,  in  1847,  £24,820,547  ;  in  1849,  £26,692,616  ;  in  I860, 
je26,961,969;  and  in  1861,  £27,787,893. 

STATISTICS  OF  OHIO  AGRICULTURE. 

The  Railroad  Record,  published  at  Cincinnati,  furnishes  the  following  interesting 
statement  of  the  agricultural  resources  of  Ohio : — 

It  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  determine  the  precise  proportion  in  wfiKch  land  in  any 
given  State  is  used.  Yet,  this  is  an  all  important  fact,  in  determining  the  productive- 
ness of  land,  and  the  condition  of  a  people.  In  Ohio,  however,  we  can  <io  this  with 
tolerable  accuracy  ;  for  both  State  and  National  Governments  have  ascertained  diflfer- 
€Dt  parts  of  the  problem,  to  which  the  annual  reports  of  the  State  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture have  added  much  information.  The  following  are  elements  gathered  from  these 
sources,  and  the  conclusions  to  which  they  lead : — 

Acres  of  land  returned  for  taxation 24,149,869 

Acres  of  land  returned  in  the  census  as  improved 9,851,493 

Acres  unimproved 14,897,876 

Acres  cultivated  in  186b— in  wheat 1,828,916 

Acres  cultivated  in  1860— in  corn 1,730,220 


Acres  cultivated  in  com  and  wheat 8,564,186 

Cultivated  in  oats,  rye,  «kc 1,000,000 

Leaving  for  grass,  meadow,  fallow,  <&c 6,297,867 

It  thus  appears  that  the  entire  land  of  the  State  is  thus  used,  viz : — 

Cultivated  in  grain 19  per  cent 

Cultivated  in  grass,  meadow,  &c 21       ** 

Cultivated  in  woods  and  waste 60       " 

If  we  allow  20  per  cent  for  woods  and  fallow  ground,  the  grain  and  meadow  land 
of  the  State  may  be  doubled,  with  nothing  but  common  cultivation.  But,  if  we  allow 
ior  the  increase  of  skill  and  labor,  which  always  result  from  the  increase  of  popula- 
tion, then  50  per  cent  more  should  be  added  to  the  total  production.  As  the  people 
DOW  in  the  State  have  a  mrplus  of  one  half  their  whole  production,  it  follows,  that 
Ohio  can  support  ten  miliions  of  people  without  feeling  the  burden  of  excessive  popu- 
lation. 

The  aggregate  crops,  animals,  <fec.,  produced  and  sustained  on  nine  millions  of  acres 
ms  above  distributed,  were  as  follows  for  the  year  1851,  as  returned  to  the  Auditor: — 

Wheat bush.  86,000,000    Clover  seed bush.  108,197 

Com 62,000,000  '  Grass  seed 87.810 

OaU  (from  the  Census) 18,472,748  j  Flax  seed 188,188 

Rye 426,7 18    Maple  sugar lbs.  4,688,209 

Barley 854,858  ;  Beeswax  and  honey 804,276 

Peas  and  beans 60.1 68    Molasses galls.  197,898 


Irish  poUtoes 6,067,769 

Sweet  potatoes 187,991 

Bockwheat 688,064 

Bay tons  1,448,142 


Cattle 1.858.947 

Sheep 8,942,928 

Swine 1,964,770 

Horses 468,897 
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In  the  aboTe  catalogue  of  articles,  Ohio  ia  the  first  State  in  the  Union,  in  wbeal, 
corn,  flax  eeed,  maple  molasses,  horses,  and  sheep ;  proving  the  State  to  be  the  fint 
in  the  Union  in  purely  agricultural  products.  In  wheat  the  census  crop  fell,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  failure  of  the  crop,  a  little  below  Pennsylvania;  but  as  the  ordinary 
crop  before  and  since,  was  nearly  double  that  of  Pennsylvania,  it  do6s  not  change  the 
fiict  that  Ohio  is  decidedly  first  m  wheat  as  well  as  corn. 

PRODUCTIOIV  OF  MAPLE  SUGAR  IN  THB  UNITED  STATES. 

This  tree  flourishes  throughout  most  of  North  America.  Its  hight  is  sometimes 
100  feet.  It  is  highly  ornamental,  and  loves  a  cold  climate.  It  makes  the  best  of 
fuel.  Its  great  excellence  con9i<«ts  in  yielding  sap  for  the  manufacture  of  vast  quan- 
tities of  maple  sugar  in  the  country  during  the  months  of  Spring.  An  open  wmtcr, 
constantly  freezing  and  thawing,  is  a  forerunner  of  a  bountiful  crop  of  sugar.  An  or- 
chard of  maple  trees  is  almost  equal  to  a  field  of  sugar  cane  of  tlie  same  area,  in  the 
production  of  sugar.  This  tree  reaches  the  age  of  200  years.  The  statistics  of  the 
United  States  census  for  I860,  show  that  about  thirty-four  millions  of  pounds  of  ma- 
ple sugar  were  manufactured  in  that  year. 

Of  the  twenty-seven  States  in  which  this  sugar  is  manufactured — 


Maine  produced lbs.  1.39?,427 

Vermont M59.641 

New  York 10,310,744 

Pennsylvania. 2,218,641 


Virginia 1,228,908 

Ohio 4,628^48 

Michigan 2.428.997 

Indiana 2,921.688 


These  are  the  largest  producers.  Vermont  makes  by  far  the  largest  quaotity  in 
proportion  to  its  territory. 

In  addition  to  this  large  yield  of  maple  sugar  in  the  States,  the  Indians  east  of  the 
Mississippi  River  make  annually  10,000,000  pounds,  and  those  west  of  the  river 
2,000,000  pounds.  The  maple  sugar  product  of  the  Canadas,  in  1849,  is  stated  as 
follows :— Lower  Canada  2,303,168  lbs. ;  Upper  Canada  4,160.667  lbs. 

Besides  the  above  sus^ar  crop,  there  was  a  yield  by  the  sugar  maple  in  the  United 
States,  in  1850,  of  40,000,000  gallons  of  maple  molasses. 


AGRICULTURAL  STATISTICS  OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

The  following  statistics  of  the  agriculture  of  New  Hampshire  are  derived  from  the 
annual  message  of  the  Governor  of  that  State ; — 


Lands  under  tillage acres  2,251,488  ^ 

Value  of  farms $56,245,997 

farm  implements 2,314,129 

live  stock 8,871,901 

orchard  products 248,663 

domestic  manufactures.  393,446 

Wheat,  average  crop. , .  .bush.  185,658 

Rye 188,117 

Indian  com 1,578,670 
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Oats 978,381 

Peas  and  beans. 70^66 

Barley 70,256 

Buckwheat 65,285 

Potatoes 4,804,919 

Wool lbs.  1,108.476 

Butter 6,977,066 

Cheese 8.196,568 

Maple  sugar 1,294,868 


CULTURE  OF  THE  MADDER  OF  COMMERCE. 

The  experiments  which  have  of  late  been  made  with  homegrown  madder,  says  the 
Lowell  Journal,  have  proved  that,  when  properly  treated,  American  is  equal  to  the 
best  French-grown  madder.  Like  Turkey,  Dutch,  or  Alsace  madders,  the  American 
requires  the  addition  of  a  little  chalk,  to  produce  the  best  effects.  During  the  paat 
winter,  the  Merrimack  Company  have  used,  with  great  success,  some  madder  growa 
in  Montague,  Franklin  county,  Mass.,  and  are  now  about  to  dye  some  calico  with  thii 
Massachusetts  madder,  to  be  exhibited  at  the  New  York  Crystal  Palace.  The  Merri- 
mack Company  have  lately  received  a  small  sample  of  madder  grown  in  Georam, 
which  proves  to  be  an  excellent  article,  quite  equal  to  that  of  Massachusetts.  We 
have  been  informed  that  there  grows  wild  in  Florida,  a  plant  whose  root,  when  eaten 
by  h  g!*,  colors  their  bones  red.  Such  is  the  effect  of  the  madder.  Doubtless  this  it 
an  indigenous  species,  whose  cultivation  would  reward  the  planter. 
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TRADE  AUD  COMMERCE  OF  BUFFALO. 

Bkpublic  OrricKf  Bcfpalo,  23d  Jane,  1853. 
To  Fribman  Huxt,  Bditor  of  the  Merchanti  Magazine, 

Deae  sir  : — My  attentioo  has  jast  been  directed  to  an  article  in  the  June  number  of 
the  Merchanti  Maganne^  which  had  hitherto  escaped  my  notice,  calling  on  me  for  an 
explanation  of  some  apparent  inaccuracies  in  the  Review  of  the  Trade  and  Commerce 
of  Buffalo,  for  1852,  which  was  prepared  by  me,  and  of  which  1  sent  you  a  copy  for 
publication,  in  March  last. 

Your  correspondent,  "  Obeerrer,''  says  « in  the  account  of  the  Commerce  of  Buffiilo 
in  the  imports  by  lake  for  1852,  is  mentioned,  page  303,  45,140  lbs.  of  wool,  valued  at 
$3,387,500!  which  is  a  manifest  error,  either  in  the  quantity  or  the  value'*  The 
error  is  not  in  the  figures  which  denote  either  the  quantity  or  the  value^  but  In  the 
transposition  of  the  letters  "  lbs.**  (pounds,)  for  "  bis."  (bales.)  It  is  an  error  of  the 
proof-reader,  and  may  have  been  so  in  the  corrected  copy  which  I  sent  you,  though 
my  impression  is  I  marked  it  in  the  corrected  copy.  However,  had  "  Observer  "  ex- 
amined any  of  the  other  tables,  he  would  have  found  that  "  bales  "  was  used  in  con- 
**ection  with  the  article  of  wool  in  every  table,  and  not  "  lbs."  So  much  for  that  **  error." 

Again  he  says,  '*  on  the  same  page,  in  the  entrances  and  clearances  at  Buffalo,  for 
1852,  it  is  stated:— 

Arrived  from  foreign  ports 260  American  vessels,  55,820  tons. 

•*  "       669  foreign  «        80,086    ** 

Cleared  for  foreign  ports 899  American      ^*        67,556    " 

"  **     667  foreign  «        70,949    " 

I  was  not  aware  that  ^the  foreign  tonnage  arriving  at  Buffalo  so  much  exceeded  the 
American  tonnage,  and  I  am  induced  to  ask  you  to  inquire  if  it  is  so."  In  proof  that 
my  statement  is  correct,  and  that  the  foreign  tonnage  entering  this  port  from  foreign 
ports,  actually  exceeds  the  American  tonnage  as  stated  above,  I  have  procured  the 
following  certificate  from  the  Deputy  Collector  of  this  port,  which  speaks  for  itselC 
It  is  as  follows : — 

**  I  find  by  the  books  of  this  office,  that  at  this  port,  in  1852,  there  were  262  arri- 
▼als  of  American  vessels  from  foreign  ports,  of  55,820  tonnage,  and  669  foreign  ves- 
•els  from  foreign  ports,  of  80,036  tonnage. 

P.  HOFFMAN,  Depaty  Collector. 

BcrrxLo  Custom  IIodsk,  23d  June,  1853.** 

One  word  in  explanation.  For  the  information  of  **  Observer,"  who  does  not  seem  to 
be  very  well  posted  in  our  lake  and  commercial  matters,  I  would  remark  that  there 
are  six  steamers  plying  between  this  city  and  British  port?,  one  making  two  trips  a 
day*  and  Uie  others  tri- weekly  tripe,  none  of  which  are  American  vessels.  Then  again 
the  large  number  of  vessels  engaged  in  the  lumber  trade,  and  which  are  built  ex- 
pressly for  that  businesnt,  are  principally  owned  by  men  who  manufacture  lumber  on 
the  Canada  shore,  and  are,  of  course,  foreign  vessels.  But  few  American  vessels  are 
engaged  in  the  trade  between  our  ports  and  those  of  Canada,  and  it  is  only  when  other 
fireighti  are  very  scarce  and  dull  that  they  do  so.  This  will  explain  "error"  num- 
ber twa 

Lastly,  "Observer"  says  *' And  to  inquire  why  the  Buf&lo statement  does  not  co»- 
tain  a  list  of  elearancet  and  arrival$  at  Buffalo  for  American  porta,  as  well  as  foreign 
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ports.  If  «  Observer'*  will  take  the  trouble  to  turn  to  page  804  of  the  reriew.he 
will  find  under  the  head  of  "  Coasting  Trade,"  the  entrances  and  clearances  at^BuSalo  of 
American  vessels  for  American  ports.  « 

At  the  time  I  prepared  that  review  I  was  connected  with  the  Commereial  Adnt' 
User  of  this  city,  and  it  was  my  intention  to  have  made  the  Review  much  fuller ;  bat 
circumstances  then  beyond  my  control,  prevented  me  from  doing  so,  and  many  items 
which  I  had  prepared,  and  which  might  very  appropriately  have  formed  part  of  the 
Review,  were  omitted. 

Trusting  that  my  explanation  may  prove  satisfactory  to  yourself  and  to  '*  Observer," 
I  remain,  with  great  respect,  yours. 

JOHN  J.  HENDERSON,  Ck>mmercial  Editor  SepnUic 

COUNSEL  TO  MERCHANTS'  CLERKS. 

Make  yourself  indispensable  tu  your  employers ;  that  is  the  golden  path  to  succeM. 
Be  so  industrious,  so  prompt,  so  careful,  that  if  you  are  absent  one  half-hour  out  of  the 
«i8ual  time  you  will  on  missed,  and  he  in  whose  employ  you  are  shall  say — "  I  did  Dot 
dream  George  was  so  useful."  Make  your  employer  your  friend,  by  performing  witk 
minuteness  whatever  task  he  sets  before  you ;  and  above  all,  be  not  too  nice  to  lend  • 
hand  at  dirty  work,  no  matter  how  repugnant — your  business  in  after  yean  depeods 
opon  how  you  deport  yourself  now.  If  you  are  really  good  for  anything,  you  are  gnod 
for  a  great  deal.  Be  energetic ;  put  your  manners  into  your  business ;  look  as  well  as 
act  with  alacrity;  appear  to  feel  an  interest;  make  your  master's  success  your  ovd, 
if  you  have  an  honest  one.  Let  your  eye  light  up  at  his  request,  and  your  feet  bo 
nimble;  there  are  some  who  look  so  dull  and  heavy,  and  go  witu  so  slow  and  heavy  • 
pace,  that  it  is  irksome  to  ask  them  what  it  is  your  right  to  demand  of  them :  be  not 
uke  these. 

Be  the  arch  upon  which  your  employer  may  rest  with  safety ;  let  him  feel  that  be 
may  intrust  with  you  uncounted  gold. 

If  you  do  an  errand  lightly  you  begin  to  lose  his  confidence ;  if  you  forget  twice 
some  important  request,  you  cannot  be  trusted.  If  you  accustom  yourself  to  loose  and 
ttntidy  habits,  you  will  gain  no  respect,  but  rather  contempt  Avoid  theaters,  card- 
rooms,  billiard  saloons,  as  you  would  a  pestilence ;  little  faults  are  like  so  many  loop- 
holes in  ^our  character,  through  which  all  that  is  valuable  sifts  out,  and  all  that  is  po^ 
nicious  sifts  in  to  fill  the  empty  places. 

But  you  say  you  want  some  pleasure !  Make  your  work  a  pleasure.  There  aie 
two  ways  of  seeing  sunrise— one  with  a  dull,  complaining  spirit,  tnat,  if  it  could,  wooki 
blot  out  the  great  luminary  with  its  washy  flood  of  eternal  complaints ;  the  other  with 
joyous,  lark-like  pleasure,  soaring  out  upward,  and  seeing  along  the  western  path  gates 
of  gold  and  palaces  of  ivory.  So  there  are  two  ways  of  doing  work ;  one  that  depreMCt 
the  8oul  by  its  listless,  formal,  fretful  participation ;  the  other  that  makes  labor  a  boon 
and  a  blessing — pursues  it  not  only  for  gain,  but  the  higher  exaltatioo  of  the  mentil 
and  moral  being. 

LIBERALITY  OF  A  RUSSIAN  MERCHANT. 

The  following  is  extracted  from  a  late  letter  from  St.  Petersburg : — 

The  rich  sheet  iron  merchant,  Ivan  Alexevitch  Yakooleff,  has  most  genertHisly  pn* 
sented  his  majesty,  through  Count  Orloff,  an  order  on  the  bank  for  one  million  of  aalf«r 
roubles  (equal  to  $770,900,)  to  make  good  the  defalcation  of  Politkoflbiiy  in  the  ii- 
valid  fund,  thus  saving  former  and  present  members  of  the  commisskxi,  with  tMr 
families,  from  ruin, — as  their  estates  and  other  property  were  all  to  be  taken  to  ll- 
demnify  the  government. 

Politkoffsky  was  president  of  the  commission  for  the  management  of  the  inralid 
fund, — and  possessed  the  unbounded  confidence  of  his  associates  in  the  commi 
His  death  revealed  the  defalcation,  which  probably  bad  been  increasing  for  yean 
raised  to  above  a  million  of  silver  roubles ;  for  all  which  the  emperor  held  the 
mission  individually  responsible.  This  would  have  involved  most  of  them  in 
from  which  the  above  noble  deed  of  Yakooleff  has  rescued  them. 
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CHARACTER  FOR  INTEORITT. 

We  have  somewhere  seen  a  notice  of  a  Rotterdam  thread  merchant  who  had  accn- 
mulated  fifty  thousand  dollars  by  bis  own  industry,  punctuality  and  integrity,  and  it 
was  remarked  of  him  that  he  never  let  a  yard  of  bad  thread  go  out  of  his  hands,  and 
would  never  take  more  than  a  reasonable  profit.  By  these  means  he  acquired  such 
entire  public  confidence,  that  his  customers  would  as  willingly  send  a  blind  man  or  a 
child  to  buy  for  them  as  go  themselves. 

We  refer  to  the  case  not  to  intimate  that  we  have  no  such  instances  among  our- 
selves, but  for  the  purpose  of  suggesting  the  great  value  to  any  business  man  of  such 
a  character,  and  the  exceeding  agreeableuess  to  dealers  with  him  of  the  confidence  he 
inspires.  And  we  affirm  nothing  extravagant  in  saying  that  the  character  for  strict 
integrity  acquired  is  of  as  much  real  wor£  to  its  possessor  as  the  pecuniary  savings 
of  hie  industry.  Let  such  a  man  lose,  by  any  misfortune,  all  his  money,  he  is  still  a 
man  of  capital,  of  weight  of  influence,  and  is  the  superior,  on  mere  business  calcula- 
tions, of  many  a  man  of  large  moneyed  means. 

But  the  beauty  of  the  thing  is  this,  that  any  man  however  small  his  business  and 
limited  his  capital,  has  just  as  good  an  opportunity  of  winning  confidence  as  the  mil- 
lionaire. Integrity  in  small  things  is  even  more  impresrive  than  integrity  in  great 
things.  And  after  all  that  men  may  say  in  praise  of  enterprise,  skill,  shrewdness  and 
tact  of  particular  business  men,  there  is  one  cliaracter  towards  which  all  minds  in- 
iCiDctively  render  their  reverence — and  that  is,  the  man  who  would  rather  be  honest 
than  wealthy,  and  who  prefers  integrity  to  gain. 

ARAB  HONESTY. 

At  some  brackish  springs  called  Belaliss,  Bir.  Layard  was  awakened  by  the  alarm 
that  two  of  his  horses  were  stolen.  Siihiman,  under  whose  escort  he  was  traveling, 
felt  his  honor  so  much  concerned  that  he  wandered  till  daybreak  in  search  of  the 
thieves.  Finally,  having  tracked  them,  and  pronounced  with  unerring  sagacity  of 
what  tribe  they  were,  he  made  an  oath  that  the  missing  property  should  be  returned. 
After  six  weeks'  search  and  extensive  journey iogs,  he  fulfilled  bis  vow  and  brought 
back  the  animals,  without  asking,  apparently  without  permitting  any  reward. 

Suthun,  another  companion  of  mx,  Layard,  was  often  sent  across  the  Desert  with 
perhaps  three  thousand  dollars  in  money,  and  always  with  perfect  confidence — his 
ooIt  reward  being  an  occasional  silk  dress,  or  a  few  camel-loads  of  com  for  his  family. 

Of  late  years  the  wool  of  the  Bedouin  sheep  has  been  in  demand  in  the  European 
market,  and  a  large  trade  in  the  article  is  even  now  gding  on  in  the  rep^ion  of  the  ex- 
plorations. Money  is  g^ertUly  advanced  by  the  English  representative,  Mr.  Rassan, 
mooths  before  sheep-shearing,  without  any  written  or  other  guaranty,  to  tribes  of  whom 
nothing  is  beard  after  the  payment  until  the  receipt  of  the  produce,  amounting  some- 
times to  thousands  of  pounds  in  value.  And  on  the  part  of  the  Arabs  such  scrupulous 
honesty  is  observed,  that  one  Bedouin  made  the  whole  journey  from  Bagdad  to  Mosul 
solely  to  pay  the  balance  of  an  old  wool  account  not  amounting  to  a  dollar ! — Layard' » 
Second  Expedition, 

TRAFnC  15  aRCASSIA5  SLAVES. 

Sarim  Pasha,  the  Governor  of  Trebizond,  has,  we  understand,  says  the  Liverpool 
Albion^  been  deprived  of  his  government  through  the  representations  of  the  Russian 
Consul  in  that  place,  whose  complaint  concerning  some  Circassian  slaves  he  refused  to 
inyesligate.  Trebizond  is  one  of-  those  ports  in  the  Black  Sea  where  Circassian  and 
Oeoffgian  slaves  are  frequently  landed.  In  the  Russian  territories  the  seizing  and 
leUing  of  slaves  has  been  long  since  put  a  stop  ta  Parents,  however,  who  wish  to 
lend  their  daughters  to  Constantinople  are  allowed  to  do  so  under  the  pretence  of 
sendiqg  them  to  relatives  there,  and  under  the  guardianship  of  proper  people.  In 
this  case  each  individual  is  furnished  with  a  passport  It  happens,  however,  that  oc- 
aasional  bands  of  marauders  from  Lazistan  or  the  coasts  uf  Circassia,  land  in  Mingre- 
ia,  and  pounce  upon  the  villages,  carrying  off  young  ffirls  and  children  into  slavery,  in 
irder  to  convey  them  to  Constantinople,  where  they  find  a  ready  sale  at  high  prices. 
These  expeditions  being  usually  performed  in  small  boats,  they  are  obliged  to  put  in 
ll  the  ports  of  the  Bliu:k  Sea  for  food  and  water.  The  Russian  Consuls  stationed 
there  do  their  utmost  to  destroy  this  illicit  traffic.  A  number  of  these  slaves  having 
irrived  a  short  time  ago  without  passports^  the  Russian  Consul  claimed  them  as  Rus- 
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Bian  subjects,  but  the  Pasba  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  bis  representations,  and  allowed  tlie 
slavedealers  to  depart  witb  tbeir  cargo,  whereupon  the  Consul  lowered  his  flag,  and 
wrote  to  Prince  Mencbikuff,  whose  influence  at  the  Porte  was  sufficient  to  deprive  the 
Pasha  of  his  place. 

HONESTY  m  BUSINESS. 

Two  brethren  were  riding  in  a  wagon  one  day ;  the  coTersation  tamed  on  the  mtn- 
ner  of  doing  business. 

"Brother,"  said  one,  "  if  we  would  succeed  in  storekeepin^,  we  cannot  be  ttrietlj 
upright  in  every  little  thing.     It  is  impossible ;  we  could  not  live." 

*'  It  is  contrary  to  religion  not  to  be  upright,*'  replied  the  other.  **  Honesty  it  u 
much  a  part  of  religion  as  prayer,  or  reading  the  Bible.  A  man  may  pray  and  reid 
the  Bible,  and  yet  if  he  be  not  strictly  an  honest  man,  he  cannot  be  a  religions  one." 

"  I  don't  know  about  that ;  we  must  live — that  is  my  doctrine.** 

'*  But  you  pretend  to  be  a  religious  man,  don't  you  ?  Tou  are  a  professor  as  well 
as  I  am." 

"  But  we  niust  live.    I  shall  break  down  in  my  store  if  I  do  not  sbave  a  little." 

"And  you  will  be  more  likely  to  break  down  if  you  da  I  tell  yoo,  my  brotef 
honesty  is  not  only  a  part  of  religion,  but  it  is  the  best  policy,  too ;  and  I  will  Teotoic 
to  say,  Uie  man  who  is  honest  will  succeed  better  in  his  store  than  the  one  who  ii  lot 
The  man  who  is  unjust,  either  in  little  things  or  great  things,  is  a  dishonest  man,  skI 
an  irreligious  man;  and  the  day  of  judgment  will  convince  him  of  it  fearfully." 

The  alwve  conversation,  in  substance,  took  place  in  one  of  the  counties  of  the  Ststt 
of  New  York.  The  storekeeper  did  business  m  a  village  near  which  they  were  ridn^ 
Since  that  time  he  has  failed  in  his  business,  and  has  been  obliged  to  leave  the  villigt^ 

I  wish  every  merchant,  every  storekeeper,  would  lay  this  truth  to  heart :  "  A  mtn 
who  is  not  strictly  an  honest  man  cannot  be  a  religious  man." — Chri$t.  Ad.  4t  JmmuL 

FRENCH  MARRIAGE  BROKERS. 

A  late  Paris  letter,  referring  to  the  prevalent  custom  of  marriage  brokerage,  8ayt>- 

I  have  wondered  how  matrimonial  agents — those  people  that  advertise  dewaUs 
husbands  and  wives,  comfortable  settlements  in  life,  dowties,  and  amiable  tempers- 
manage  to  make  both  ends  meet.  A  commissary  uf  police  has  just  arrested  an  ezt«- 
sive  dealer  in  this  way,  and  tlie  secret  has  leaked  out.  He  advertised  himself  as  €on 
doctrir  to  all  the  crowned  heads,  and  sold  patent  medicines.  He  was  also  an  agent  fo 
marriages,  and  had  a  fine  lot  of  young  ladies,  with  dowries  varying  from  20,000£to 
half  a  million.  He  had  upon  his  books  the  names  of  daughters  of  members  of  thi 
Academy  and  Senate,  of  a  Marshal  of  France,  and  sundry  German  princes.  Osntls- 
men  that  applied  for  wives  paid  an  entrance  fee,  and  in  the  coarse  of  the  ncgoliatiflft 
sundry  other  claims,  in  all  a  considerable  sum.  When  it  became  Deceasary  to  bring 
the  affair  to  a  conclusion,  a  quantity  of  faded  lorettes,  with  a  parcel  of  elderW  femaki 
acting  as  their  mothers,  were  introduced,  and  the  applicant  was  onl^  too  glad  to  maki 
his  escape.  He  generally  abstauied  from  making  the  swindle  public,  for  fear  of  beiog 
laughed  at.  The  investigations  that  have  been  commenced,  will  probably  lead  to  thi 
breaking  up  of  all  the  matrimonial  offices  in  Paris. 

THE  SMALL  TRADE  OF  NORFOLK,  VIRGINIA. 

It  appears,  by  a  statement  in  the  Norfolk  News,  that  in  1862  about  1,800  barrels  of 
eggs,  each  containing  about  100  dozen,  were  shipped  from  that  port  The  retiin,ii* 
eluding  the  price  of  the  oats  in  which  they  were  packed,  is  estimated  at  f  SO  per  bff* 
rel,  making  a  total  of  $86,000  received  for  eggs.  A  vast  amount  of  oysters,  v^i^eta* 
bles,  and  poultry,  is  also  annually  sent  awav,  for  which  the  sum  of  |^800,(>QP  it  ft 
moderate  calculation,  averaging  $1,000  per  clay  the  whole  year.  One  gentleman,  who 
has  devoted  himself  to  the  business  for  some  years,  has  realized  a  profit  of  about 
$300,000.  The  quantity  of  rags  for  manufacturing  purposes  annually  sent  from  thi 
city  is  also  large.  One  firm  alone  sends  away  about  naif  a  million  pounds,  and  thi 
whole  amount  does  not  fall  short  of  one  million.  The  cost  of  these  is,  on  an  avengSb 
about  %\  cents  a  pound,  and  realize  a  profit  of  25  to  80  per  cent,  "*^V^ng  the  laq{t 
sum  of  about  $45,000  as  the  annual  product  of  old  rags. 
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. — A  Manual  of  PoliUeal  Beonomy.  By  E.  Pcshine  Smith.  12mo.,  pp.  269.  New 
York:  Q.  A  P.  PutDam  A  Co. 

Mr.  Smith  attempts  in  the  preseot  volume,  "  to  construct  a  skeleton  political  econo- 
aT  upon  the  basis  of  party  physical  laws,  and  thus  obtain  for  its  conclusions  that  ab- 
loiate  certainty  which  belongs  to  the  positive  sciences.  How  far  he  has  succeeded  in 
ibts  we  are  not  prepared  to  decide.  He  thinks  that  Henry  C.  Carey,  (whose  writings 
ire  familiar  to  ail  who  take  an  interest  in  political  economy,)  has  conclusively  refuted 
:he  theory  of  Ricardo  in  regard  to  occupation  of  land,  which  for  more  than  forty  years 
laa  been  dominant  with  English  economists ;  and  he  says  that  he  owes  whatever  his 
»wn  study  ma^  have  effected,  to  his  having  been  put  upon  the  path  and  furnished 
rith  the  clue,  m  the  writings  of  Mr.  Carey,  and  therefore  makes  no  pretensions  on 
the  score  of  originality,  which  as  against  others  he  might  maintain.  The  work  is 
fivided  into  nine  chapters,  and  treats  of  the  several  topics  under  the  following  gene- 
ral heads,  viz. :  1.  The  law  of  endless  circulation  in  matter  and  force ;  2.  The  forma- 
tioo  of  soils,  and  their  adaptation  to  occupation  and  culture  ;  8.  The  gratuitous  co- 
9perat>oD  of  the  natural  agents  with  human  labor ;  4.  Rent  *,  6.  Wages ;  6.  Profits ; 
7.  Exchange :  8.  Money  and  price ;  9.  OovemmenL  These  topics  are  treated  con- 
aaelj.  but  with  so  much  perspicuity  and  clearness  as  to  be  readily  comprehended  by 
Am  intelligent  reader.  The  work  is  highly  suggestive,  and  therefore  well  worth  the 
ittentive  perusal  of  all  who  are  not  Um  old  or  too  wise  to  learn. 

L^Living9ion*$  Law  Reffiiter  for  1868.  By  Johh  LrviNosroN,  of  the  New  York 
Bar.  Commissioner  Resident  in  New  York  for  every  State  in  the  Union,  and  Notary 
Public    8vo.,  pp.  247.    New  York :  office  of  Law  Magazine. 

This  volume,  which  is  compiled  with  great  care,  contains  the  post-office  address  of 
BTery  lawyer  in  the  States,  also  the  names  and  residences  of  the  snerifis  and  searching 
ifficers  in  the  several  States;  a  list  of  all  the  counties,  with  their  shire  towns;  the 
legal  rates  of  interest,  with  the  penalties  for  usury  in  every  State ;  the  legal  forms 
bff  the  acknowledgment  of  deeds ;  together  with  the  names  and  salaries  of  the  judges 
»f  the  highest  courts  of  each  State,  and  a  great  variety  of  other  information  alike  use- 
Tul  to  merchant  and  lawyer.  Mr.  Livingston,  by  his  numerous  publications,  is  render- 
qg  an  important  service  to  the  great  business  interests  of  the  country,  and  we  trust 
he  will  be  amply  remunerated  for  his  enterprise. 


'emorinU  and  Correnondenee  of  Charle$  James  Fox.  Edited  by  the  Right  Hon. 
Lord  John  Russxll,  M.P.  2  vols.,  l2mo.,  pp.  869  and  816.  Philadelphia:  Blanch- 
•rd  A  Lea. 

The  late  Lord  Holland  employed  himself  for  many  years  in  preparing  the  materials 
»f  a  Life  of  Fox,  and  left  the  work  in  its  unfinished  state  for  Lord  John  Russell  to  com- 
plete. Although  not  woven  into  a  continuous  narrative,  it  is  nevertheless  an  interest- 
ng  piece  of  political  and  literary  biography ;  but  its  greatest  value  will  be  found  in 
he  letters  of  Mr.  Fox  to  Lord  HolUnd,  written  between  1790  and  1805.  The  impor- 
tance of  the  period  through  which  Mr.  Fox  led,  with  consummate  ability,  the  whig 
;)arty,  the  line  he  took  in  opposing  the  American  and  French  wars,  preferring  the  in- 
crests  of  the  people  to  their  applause,  the  singular  candor,  boldness^  simplicity,  and 
ciodoefls  of  his  dutfacter,  cannot  iail  of  imparting  to  the  work  a  high  degree  of 
nterest 

L— ^Journal  of  an  African  Cruiser;  eomprinng  Sketches  of  the  Canaries,  the  Cape 
De  Verds,  Madeira ,  Sierra  Leone^  and  other  Places  of  Interest  on  the  Western 
Coast  of  Africa,.  By  HoaATio  BaiDos,  U.  S.  Navy.  Edited  by  Nathaniel  Haw- 
THORNK.    12ma,  pp.  179.    New  York :  George  P.  Putnam  <&  Co. 

This  little  volume  contains  information  touching  an  interesting  part  of  the  world 
hat  will  be  new  to  many.  The  author's  accounts  of  Liberia  and  descriptions  of  the 
ettlements  of  the  various  nations  of  Europe  along  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  and  of 
beir  tribes,  and  their  trade  and  intercourse  with  the  whites,  will  add  much  to  our 
lores  of  knowledge. 
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6. — A  General  Introduction  to  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  in  a  Seriet  of  DiuerlailonM, 
Critical^  Hermeneutical,  arid  Historical.  By  Rev.  Joseph  Dixon,  D.  D.,  Profeawr 
of  Sacred  Scripture  and  Hebrew  in  the  Royal  College  of  St.  Patrick,  Maynooth,Dow 
Archbishop  of  Armagh,  and  Primate  of  all  Ireland.  2  vols,  in  ooe,  8?o.,  pp.  617. 
Baltimore :  John  Murphy  <&  Co. 

This  work,  we  presume,  is  designed  to  fill  a  similar  place  in  the  theological  literature 
of  the  Catholics,  that  Home's  introduction  has  long  held  in  that  of  the  Protestant 
church.  The  principal  object,  to  quote  the  words  of  the  reverend  aothor,  has  been 
**  to  present  to  the  intelligent  Catholic,  in  plain,  simple,  and  clear  lan^^iiaee,  lactt  and 
doctrines  highly  interesting  to  a  Christian."  To  Catholics  the  work  will  need  no  rec- 
ommendation, (especially  from  outsiders,)  coming,  as  it  does,  from  one  whoee  learoiog 
and  merits  have  raised  him  to  the  highest  dignity  in  the  church  of  Ireland.  It  it  a 
little  singular,  if,  as  Protestants  affirm,  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  is  denied  the  lay 
members  of  the  Romish  church,  that  one  of  the  prelates  high  in  authority  in  thtt 
church  should  write  an  introduction  to  the  forbidden  books  of  the  Bible.  Homc'i 
book  abounds  in  brilliant  specimens  of  Protestant  zeal,  and  we  presome  the  preMot 
volume  is  not  deficient  in  that  element  of  religious  faith.  The  work  is  published  in 
our  Catholic  friend  John  Murphy *s  best  style,  and  that  is  saying  all  that  we  need  laj 
to  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  taste  aud  liberality  displayed  in  all  his  publicatioos 
—especially  those,  like  the  present,  that  possess  a  standard  character. 

6.— 7%<f  United  States  Illustrated^  in  Views  of  City  and  Country.  With  Deecripfife 
and  Historical  Articles.  Edited  by  Chabies  A.  Dana.  4to.,  Noa  1  and  2.  ^«v 
York :  Herrman  J.  Meyer. 

Two  parts  of  this  new  serial  arc  before  us.  The  first  is  devoted  to  "the  £ist,or 
the  Seaboard  States  -^  and  the  second  to  *"  Uie  West,  or  the  States  of  the  MissiMppi 
Valley  and  the  Pacific**  Each  contains  four  engravings,  with  appropriate  letter- preN^ 
historical  or  descriptive  illustrations.  In  commencing  the  work,  the  publisher  ind 
editor  say  that  their  object  will  be  to  render  it  in  every  respect  worthy  of  its  title, aod 
deserving  the  national  patronage;  and  judging  from  tlie  enterprise  of  the  former  tod 
the  taste  and  ^'udgment  of  [he  latter,  we  presume  they  will  be  successful  in  their  ef- 
forts. In  aiming  to  lay  before  the  American  people  faithful  and  spirited  illustratioos 
of  what  id  characteristic  and  beautiful  in  scenery,  and  memorable  in  the  public  buiki- 
ings  of  all  portions  of  the  country,  they  declare  it  to  be  their  intention  to  spire  no 
pains  and  shrink  from  no  expense  which  may  be  requisite  to  attain  a  high  pitch  of  ci- 
celleuce  in  either  department  In  pursuing  such  a  course,  they  may  safely  rely  upoB 
a  large  circle  of  readers. 

1. — The  English  Humorists  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  A  Series  of  Lecturea  Bj 
W.  M.  Thackeray,  author  of  "  Esmond,"  "  Pendennis,"  "  Vanity  Fair,"  Ac 

This  volume  embraces  the  seven  lectures  delivered  in  several  of  the  cities  of  the 
United  States  by  the  author,  who,  we  see  it  stated,  received  some  £6,000  tterliog-' 
near  $25,000.  The  subjects  of  the  lectures  are  Swift,  Congreve,  and  Addison;  Steele, 
Prior,  Gray,  and  Pope ;  Hogarth,  Smollett,  and  Fielding ;  Sterne  and  Qoldamith,  tad 
Charity,  and  Humor.  In  treating  of  the  English  humorists  of  the  past  age,  he  dwells 
upon  the  men  and  their  lives,  rather  than  upon  their  books.  They  were  well  wmtli 
hearing,  and  will  be  found  almost  equally  well  worth  reading. 

8.— TTwf  Art  Journal,  for  July,  1853.     Vol.  v.    London  and  New  York :  Oea  Virtoa 

The  present  number  of  this  superb  work  is  illustrated  with  two  fine  steel  engraviogii 
from  pictures  in  the  Vernon  Gallery,  viz :  •*  Mu^idora,"  painted  by  T.  Gainsborongk, 
and  engraved  by  P.  Lightfoot;  and  "The  Sepulchre,"  painted  by  W. Etting,  and  eo- 
graved  by  S.  Sangster.  The  engravings  on  wood  in  this  number  are  numerous,  tnd, 
like  those  in  former  numbers,  excellent.  As  a  whole,  this  work  is  beyond  all  qoestiQa 
the  best  of  its  class  ever  produced. 

9. — Tite  History  of  the  Democracy  of  the  United  States.    By  the  author  of  ike  lU- 
public  of  the  United  States.     Part  3.     Boston  :  H.  Wentworth. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  author  to  embrace  in  this  work  a  complete  view  of  the  different 
political  parties,  and  of  the  measures  ado{)ted  by  the  Colonies  and  by  the  QoTemmciit 
of  the  United  States  since  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  sufficient  to  render  it  a 
standard  of  reference  on  political  subjects.  It  is  published  in  numbers  of  sixty  peget, 
with  a  portrait  in  each,  at  the  price  of  twenty-five  cents.  Within  the  field  abort 
mentioned  this  will  be  a  valuable  work. 
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0. — Rhynu9  with  Beaton  and  Without.    By  R  P.  Shillabib.    12mo^  pp.  886. 
Boston :  Abel  Tompkins. 

We  are  glad  that  the  importunity  of  friends  sufficiently  overcame  the  scruples  ex- 
rting  in  the  mind  of  Mr.  Shillaber,  as  to  lead  to  the  publication  of  this  cdlection  of 
lis  poetical  productioua  Several  of  the  pieces  -were  as  familiar  to  us  as  **  household 
roitis,"  and  all,  we  believe,  have  appeared  either  in  the  "  Boston  iPost"  or  *'  Carpet 
)ag/'  and  many  of  them  have  gone  the  rounds  of  the  newspaper  press  throughout 
he  country.  There  is  a  quiet  vein  of  wit  and  humor  running  tnrough  almost  every 
tanias  in  the  collection  that  will  remind  the  reader  of  poor  HmkI  ;  indeed,  Mr. 
UiiUaber's  mind  seems  to  have  been  cast  in  a  similar  mould.  We  heartily  thank  the 
4iUior  for  gratifying  his  friends  with  the  "  liniments  "  of  his  honest  face  and  fine  in- 
ellectual-looking  head,  and  we  hope  soon  to  see  a  collection  of  his  prose  productions, 
mbracing,  of  course,  all  his  *'  sayings  and  doings  "  in  the  character  of  Mrs.  Parting  ■ 


1^ — A  Hittory  of  JBngland,  from  the  First  Jnvaeion  hy  the  Romans  to  the  Accession 
of  WUliam  ana  Mary,  in  1688.  By  John  LiNOAao,  D.  D.  From  the  last  revised 
£oodon  edition.  In  thirteen  volumes.  VoL  1, 12mo.,  pp.  861.  Boston:  Phillips, 
SAmpeoo<&  Oa 

This  is  the  latest  history  of  England,  claiming  original  authority,  so  far  as  it  is  a  re- 
lord  of  the  events  of  the  past  seventeen  centuries  of  the  Christian  era.  For  the 
rhole  time  previous  to  that  treated  by  Mr.  Macaulay  this  history  may  fairly  be  con- 
idered  a  leading  authority  by  the  general  reader.  Dr.  Lingard,  it  is  well  known,  was 
.  Roman  Catholic ;  but  most  critics  have  awarded  to  him  the  credit  of  attempting 
omplete  impartiality  in  his  discussion  of  questions  bearing  on  the  history  of  the  Ro- 
nan  Church.  The  first  volume  commences  with  the  invasion  of  Rome,  66  years  be- 
ore  Christ,  and  brings  the  history  down  to  the  polity  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  m  1066. 

f  w— Z^^uref  on  the  Science  of  Life  Tneurance,  addressed  to  families,  societies,  trades, 
jfTofeseions,  and  considerate  persons  of  edl  classes.  By  Mosxs  L.  Kif  app,  M.  D.,  Sec- 
ntary  to  the  Fraternal  Mutual  Iiife  Insurance  Company.  12ma,  pp.  241.  Phila- 
delphia :  E.  S.  Jones  <&  Co. 

Tbe  main  object  of  the  author  of  these  lectures  is  to  present  what  he  conceives  to 
»•  the  strong  claims  of  life  insurance  to  families,  and  persons  of  "  a  considerate  and 
irovident  turn  of  mind  in  a  truthful  and  reliable  drees,  and  cheap,  popular  form,  so 
h«t  no  obstacle  may  stand  in  the  wa^  of  reliable  information  on  the  subject  reaching 
H  classes  of  persons."  He  has  contrived  to  divest  the  subiect,  as  much  as  possible, 
»f  technicalities  and  dry  mathematical  calculations ;  and  his  book  will  no  doubt  in- 
luce  many  to  avail  themselves  of  the  supposed  benefits  of  life  insurance. 

LS. — Clouds  and  Sunshine.  By  the  author  of  "Musings  of  an  Invalid,**  "Fun  in 
Earnest,**  "  Fancies  of  a  Whimsical  Man,**  i&c  12mo.,  pp.  264.  New  York :  John 
S.  Taylor. 

Tlie  previous  works  of  Mr.  Townsend,  who  is  understood  to  be  the  author,  have 
Men  graduidly  making  their  way  into  notice.  Indeed,  they  have  already  secured  a 
ihoioe  circle  of  thoughtful  and  intelligent  readers.  The  present  work  is  m  the  form 
if  eoDversations  on  topics  of  very  general  interest ;  and  tne  conversations  are  cleverly 
mrried  on ;  and  abound  in  good  common  sense  philosophy ;  and  possess,  moreover,  a 
air  share  of  naturalness  and  truthfulness,  enlivened  by  bright  thought  and  happy  il- 
ustratioos.    The  author's  style  is  easy,  chaste,  and  natural 

I4w — Considerations  on  some  JUcent  Social  Iheories.  12mo.,  pp.  168.  Boston :  Little, 
Brown  A  Ca 

This  little  work  has  been  written  from  a  sincere  desire  to  help  the  progress  of  sound 
odgment  and  rijjht  principle.  The  position  which  we  as  a  p^ple  hold  is  such,  that 
loeetions  in  socud  and  political  philosophy  and  practice  have  immediate  claims  on 
nr  careful  attention.  It  appears  to  be  a  plain  expression  of  the  author's  earnest 
ioayictions. 

15^ — City  and  Country  Life;  or  Moderate  Better  than  Rapid  Gains.  By  Mrs.  Mart 
loi  Toaair.    ISmo.,  pp.  881.    Boston:  Tappan  <&  Whittemore. 

The  aphorism  of  the  latter  part  of  the  title  of  this  tale  is  happily  illustrated  by  an 
igreeable  and  well  written  story.  Novels  of  this  character  may  be  read  with  profit 
uid  pleacore. 
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16. — yew  Themes  Condemned:  or,  Tkirtif  Opiniont  upon  **2few  Theme$  and  iU  Rt- 
viewer^''  with  amwerH  to  ftome  notice  of  '*  A  Revieto  by  a  Layman."^  "  Hints  bjf  a 
Layman"  "  Charity  and  the  Clergy r  12mo.,  pp.  168.  PbiUdelphU :  lippiiMsott, 
Graiubo  &  Co.    New  York  :  0.  A.  Roorback. 

Thia  is  an  attempt  to  put  down  a  book  by  authority.  A  Fresbvterian  writer  ob- 
tiins  letters  from  thirty  men  of  note  in  that  denomination,  who  ooodemn  a  book  enti- 
tied  "New  Themes  for  the  Protestant  Clergy."  There  are  added  the  opinions  oft 
number  of  newspapers  of  the  same  denomination,  all  of  the  same  sort.  Now,  whaterer 
may  be  the  character  of  the  work  in  question — and  its  aim  is  to  show  that  the  clergy, 
witn  all  their  piety,  are  destitute  of  Christian  charity — this  method  of  proceeding 
against  it  cannot  be  countenanced  for  a  single  moment.  This  appeal  to  an  avetoritati 
ecclenice  is  an  effort  to  put  down  public  sentiment  in  a  manner  which  should  excite  tbs 
indignation  of  all  true  men. 

17. — Plain  Directions  for  obtaining  Photographic  Pictures  by  the  Calotype  and  the 
Energiatype,  also  upon  Albwnenized  Paper  and  Glass,  by  Collodion  and  Albumen^ 
etc.  Including  a  Practical  Treatise  on  Photography,  with  a  Supplement,  coottin- 
ing  the  Heliodirome  Process;  also  Practical  Hints  on  the  Daguerreotype;  being 
simple  directions  for  obtaining  Portraits,  Views,  Copies  of  EuCTavings,  Drawings 
Sketches  of  Machinery,  <I:c.,  by  the  Daguerreotype  Prooess,  including  the  latest  im* 
provements  in  Fixing,  Coloring,  and  Engraving  the  Pictures,  with  a  DescrintioD  of 
the  Apparatus.  Illustrated  with  Engravings.  18mo.,  pp.  284.  Philadelphia:  A. 
Bart 

The  title  of  this  work  on  Photography  explains  its  contents  and  character.  It  u  di- 
vided into  three  parts.  The  first  and  third  were  prepared  by  J.  H.  Gaucher,  and  the 
second  by  Gustavus  Le  Gray,  of  Paris. 

18. — Guide  Book  of  the  Atlantic  and  St.  Lawrence,  and  St.  Lawrence  and  Atlantic 
Railroad,  including  a  full  description  of  all  the  interesting  features  of  tke  W^tt 
Mountains.  By  S.  B.  Beckktt  ;  with  illustrations  from  original  sketches  by  C  E. 
Beckett,  engraved  on  wood  by  Barker,  Smith  <&  Andrews.  12ma,  pp.  180,  Port* 
land  :  Sanborn  &  Carter,  and  H.  J.  Little  <&  Co. 

This  volume  furnishes  the  traveler  with  reliable  information  of  every  kind  relative 
to  the  important  region  traversed  by  the  great  natural  railway  between  Portland  and 
Montreal  The  engravings  are  from  sketches  taken  expressly  for  the  work,  aud  are 
very  clearly  executed.  The  work  is  a  valuable  one,  furnishing,  as  it  does,  much  infor 
mation  touching  a  region  of  which  little  has  heretofore  been  known. 

19. — Carlolina  and  the  Sanfedesti ;  or  a  Kight  with  the  Jesuits  at  Rome,  By  Envun 
Fahben'oe.     12mo.,  pp.  431.    New  York:  John  S.  Taylor. 

Around  '*  the  past,  Catholicism,  concealing  her  fondling  despotism  under  the  ck>ak 
of  religitm,  the  present  Republicanism  inscribing  on  its  broad,  open  flag,  liberty,  the 
liberation  of  mankind,"  (we  Quote  from  the  introduction,)  has  the  author  woven  the 
woof  of  this  story,  llie  work  will  find  plenty  of  readers  among  zealoos  Protestants; 
and,  aside  from  its  attacks  upon  the  tendencies  of  Catholicism,  of  which  we  have  no* 
thin^  to  say,  pro  or  con,  at  this  time  and  in  this  place,  the  story  is  managed  wiUi 
skill,  and  displays  more  than  usual  ability  in  the  plot  and  the  execution  of  it 

20. — Travels  in  Egifpt  and  Palestine.  By  J.  Thomas,  M.  D.  12mo.,  pp.  17S.  Phili- 
delphia :  Lippincott,  Grambo  &.  Go. 

AUhou;;h  this  little  volume  will  hardly  compare  in  vig^r  and  origtnalitj  of  style 
with  the  "  Scenes  in  Palestine  "  of  the  Hey.  Frederic  W.  Holland,  the  devoted  pes- 
tor  of  a  congregational  church  in  Cambridge,  it  nevertheless  gives,  along  with  tbott 
incidents  of  travel  which  are  always  new,  the  first  and  unbiased  impressioos  of  tkt 
author,  during  a  rapid  tour  amid  scenes  that  mu8t  ever  have  an  interest  for  minds  not 
altogether  ab.  orbed  in  the  pursuits  of  the  present  place  and  hour. 

21. — Discourses  un  the  Beatitudes.    By  E.  H.  Chapin.    Boston:  Abel  Tompkins. 

The  **  Beatitudes,"  as  recorded  in  St.  Matthew's  Goc«pel,  embody  the  sum  and  inb* 
stance  of  Christ's  teaching ;  they  inculcate  that  spirit  from  whence  flows  all  that  ii 
really  grnnl,  beautiful,  and  true  in  Christian  life  and  character.  Mr.  Chapin  has,  in  the 
eight  dij'courses  of  the  present  volume,  t^nforced  with  his  usual  eloquence  and  pow«r 
the  graces  and  virtues  they  bo  aptly  suggest 
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r  lAfe  and  LeiUr$  of  Stephen  Olin,  D,  D.j  LL,  D.^  Late  President  of  the 
fZR  UiiiTeraity.  2  yols.  12iuo.,  pp.  861  <&  486.  New  York:  Harper  dk 
Ts: — 

iyaie  letters  of  Dr.  Olin,  of  which  this  memoir  is  for  the  most  part  comprised, 
a  admirable  autobiography.  **  They  are/'  to  use  his  own  words,  **  leaves  from 
book — ^first  impressions  of  his  feelings,  and  certainly  true  to  the  life 
ime  report  of  his  minVi  and  heart."  Written  in  all  the  freedom  of  confiding 
p,  they  reveal  his  ample  and  deep-toned  nature.  The  sculptured  forms  of  the 
thrown  into  bolder  relief  by  the  light  within,  than  by  a  "  clear  shining"  with- 
be  editor  has  linked  together  these  significant  memorials  of  Dr.  Olin's  charao- 
thds  produced  a  work  that  will  be  read  with  pleasure  and  profit  by  all  who 
eeUte  "  a  life  not  spent  in  vain  on  the  earth.'* 

rry-Day  Scripture  Headings  ;  with  Brief  Reviews  and  Practical  Observation?, 
I  Use  of  Families  and  Schools.  By  the  Rev.  John  L.  Blake,  D.  D.,  Past 
*  of  St  Matthew's  Church,  Boston.     12mo.,  pp.  468. 

olume  is  designed  to  furnish  the  beauties  of  the  oldest  book  in  existence,  and 
nerable  for  its  antiquity.  It  cannot  fail  of  being  interesting  as  an  artistic 
jon,  and  it  presents  a  well  connected  outline  of  ^  sacred  history."  Dr.  Blake 
iced  the  narrative  points  of  the  Gospel  to  a  regular  harmony  on  the  plan  of 
be.  The  notes  of  the  editor  are  brief,  practical,  and  generally  to  the  point, 
t  be  acceptable  to  all  who  do  not  like  the  labor  of  thinking  for  themselves. 

9  Romance  of  the  RevoltUion,  being  a  History  of  the  Personal  Adventures^ 
;  Exploits^  and  Romantic  Incidents^  as  enacted  in  the  War  of  Independence, 
1  by  OuvEa  B.  Bu.xcb.     12mo.,  pp.  434.    New  York ;  Bunce  i  Brotner. 

olume  embraces  a  collection  of  the  most  romantic  and  stirring  events  of  the 
.onary  war,  together  with  anecdotes  of  the  brave  men  and  women  who  figured 
ously  in  the  "  times  that  tried  men's  souls."  To  preserve  these  events,  and 
ite  the  heroic  deeds  of  that  memorable  era  in  the  world's  history  in  the  affec- 
the  American  people  is  the  professed  object  of  the  compilation.  It  is  a  work 
.  mterest  the  young  and  old,  grave  and  gay. 

ices  from  the  Silent  Land ;  or  Leaves\of  Consolation  for  the  Afflicted,  By 
L  D WIGHT  Williams.    12mo.,  pp.  273.    Boston :  John  P.  Jewett  &  Co. 

olume  embraces  some  hundred  and  fifty  pieces  in  prose  and  verse,  from  the 
of  almost  as  many  authors,  which  were  collected  by  the  compiler  "  in  the 
s  of  a  very  deep  affliction,  and  completed  before  its  daily  gushing  anguish  had 
ftway."  llie  heart-stricken  mourner,  as  he  broodeth  over  his  lurever  hushed 
ved  dead,  may  turn  to  the  pages  of  this  book  and  find  thoughts  and  words  full 
and  consolation,  something  to  assuage  the  soul  in  its  deep  and  pensive  sadness, 

\,  Historical  Sketch  of  Robin  Hood  and  Captain  Kidd,  By  William  W, 
BELL.    12mo.,  pp.  259.    New  York  :  Charles  Scribner. 

I  Campbell  has  contrived  to  work  up  an  interesting  historical  narrative  of  two 
laracters  of  by-gone  days, — Robin  Hood,  and  William  Kidd.  The  latter  was 
T  with  men  who  exerted  a  controlling  infiuence  in  the  affairs  of  government 
sides  of  thn  Atlantic,  and'  his  career,  as  related  in  the  present  volume,  will 
rlthout  interest  to  the  curious  reader. 

\e  Land  of  the  Cassar  and  the  Doge.  Historical  and  artistic,  incidental,  person- 
id  literary.  By  Wm.  Furniss.  12 mo.,  pp.  384.  New  York:  Cornish,  Lam- 
kCo. 

I  very  pleasant  sketches  of  Italy  and  the  Sicilies  do  not  aspire  to  the  import- 
\  continued  narrative.  They  are  scenes  of  pleasure  and  gratification,  thougbt- 
mraive,  and  conveying  instruction  respecting  men  and  manners  which  will  be 
with  gratification  and  profit    The  author  writes  with  smoothness,  ease,  and 

loess. 

tker  Brighthopes;  or  an  Old  Clergyman's  Vacation,  By  Paul  Crettoh. 
D :  Phillips,  Sampson  &  Co. 

mmxki  book  for  children,  and  one  that  will  be  read  and  admired  for  its  primi- 
ftchet  of  home  life  and  rural  scenes. 
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29. — The  Popular  Educator,    New  York :  Alexander  Mootgomerj. 

A  monthly  magazine  of  for tjr* four  pages  in  tbe  quarto  form.  Each  number  of  this 
work,  which  was  commenced  in  May,  is  divided  into  twelve  different  departmenti 
viz.:  the  department  of  languages,  of  natural  hbtory,  of  mathematics,  phyaiod  sci- 
ence, industrial  science,  fine  arts,  anthropology,  history,  philosophy,  political  science, 
cultivation,  and  miscellaneous.  Each  department  is  filled  with  appropriate  matter, 
suited  to  the  wants  of  all  who  seek  general  information,  b  a  concise  and  comprehen- 
sive form,  divested  of  that  prolixity  which  too  often  encumbers  the  more  elaborate 
treatises  on  the  same  topics. 

80. — The  IUustr€Ued  Magazine  of  Art ;  containing  Illustrations  from  the  various  De- 
partments of  Painting,  Sculpture,  Architecture,  History,  Geography,  Art,  lodustryi 
Manufactures,  Scientific  Inventions  and  Discoveries,  A/c,  8vo.,  pp.  876.  New  York: 
Alexander  Montgomery. 

The  first  volume  of  this  monthly  ended  with  June,  1868.  It  forms  a  beautiful  vol- 
ume,  rich  in  its  pictorial  embellishments,  and  in  its  letter  press  illustrationa,  bearing 
upon  all  topics  mentioned  in  the  title  page,  which  we  have  quoted  at  the  head  of  this 
notice.    It  is  published  monthly  at  the  low  price  of  $1  50  per  annum. 

81. — The  Art  Journal  for  June^  1858.    London  and  New  York :  Qeorge  Virtue. 

This  work  continues  to  maintain  its  high  character  as  a  work  of  art.  The  presoit 
number  contains  three  engravings  on  steel  from  that  inestimable  collectioo,  the  Ver- 
non Oallery,  viz. :  the  Borders  of  Venice ;  a  Woodland  View,  and  the  Way-worn 
Traveler,  either  of  which  is  worth  the  price  of  the  work. 

82. — The  Shady  Side :  or^  Life  in  a  Country  Parsonage.     By  a  Pastor's  Wife.    1 2ma 
pp.  849.    Boston :  John  P.  Jewett  <&  Co. 

Life  has  its  shady  as  well  as  its  simny  side,  and  our  author  has  taken  it«  shady 
side ;  and  yet  the  reader  may  not  turn  away  from  the  somber  title  of  the  book  fearful 
of  too  dark  a  picture,  for  even  her  Shady  Side  has  its  lights.  The  annals  of  parsonage 
life  are  not  without  interest,  when,  as  in  the  present  instance,  they  are  related  in  an 
easy  and  graphic  manner. 

83. — Illustrated  History  of  Hungary.    By  Edwih  L.  Oodkin.    With  upwards  of  ooe 
hundred  Engravings.    New  York  :  Alexander  Montgomery. 

This  first  number  of  a  new  and  popular  history  of  Hungary  from  the  earliest  time, 
as  the  Romans  found  them,  to  the  present,  will  be  deeply  interesting  to  all  who  desire 
to  learn  the  history  of  that  patriotic  and  noble  race  or  men.  This  number  is  amply 
illustrated  with  engravings  of  men  and  things  connected  with  its  past  and  present 
history. 

84. — The  Camel  Hunt :  A  Narrative  of  Personal  Adventure.    Bj  J.  W.  Fabbhs,  au- 
thor of  *'  Life  on  the  Isthmus.**    New  York :  G.  P.  Putnam  <fc  Oa 

This  is  a  new  edition,  somewhat  enlarged,  of  a  work  that  has  been  received  with 
gpreat  &vor  by  the  reading  public  It  was  favorably  noticed  m  a  former  numbcar  of 
this  magazine. 

85. — The  Alps,  Switzerland,  Savoy  and   Finland.    By  Rrv.   Chablxs   Williams. 
New  York :  Alexander  Montgomery. 

This  work  is  to  be  completed  in  successive  monthly  parts  oi  sixty-four  pages,  royal  oe- 
tavo.  Each  part  is  illustrated  with  appropriate  views  of  scenery,  (be,  in  the  interest- 
ing countries  described  by  the  author. 

SS.—The  Star  in  the  Desert.    By  the  author  of  "  A  Trap  to  catch  a  Sunbeam/*  **  Old 
Jolliffee,**  Ac,  Ac    Boston :  James  Munroe  &  Co. 

Those  who  have  read  the  other  works  of  this  author  will  require  no  recemmenda- 
tion  from  us.  It  fully  sustains  the  high  reputation  acquired  by  the  author  in  her 
previous  efforts. 

87. — The  Emigrants ;  or  First  and  Final  Step.    A  True  Story.    By  ALMima  S«T- 
Moua.    Boston :  James  Munroe  &  Co. 

The  main  incidents  of  this  story,  we  are  told  by  authority,  are  all  true.    It  is  weU 
written,  and  its  moral  tone  and  tendency  unexceptionable. 
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Art.  I.— DOMINION  OF  THE  SEAS,  AND  THE  FISHERIES. 

TSAR  since  the  whole  nation  was  laboring  under  intense  excitement  in 
■d  to  the  subject  of  the  fisheries.  British  cruisers  were  swarming  u|x»ii 
i  waters  wliicli,  for  more  than  half  a  century,  had  been  the  peaceable 
ig  grounds  of  American  citizens,  and,  in  defiance  of  all  law,  and  all  jus- 
attempted  to  drive  our  hardy  fishermen  from  their  peaceable  and  prof- 
9  pursuits  and  at  the  same  time,  asserting  claims  to  certain  parts  of  the 
Ig  grounds,  the  al>8urdity  of  which  could  only  be  equalled  by  the  inso- 
)  with  which  she  attempted  to  enforce  them.  Government,  to  allay  the 
ement,  to  quiet  the  growins:  discontent  of  the  people,  and  restore  con- 
loe  to  those  employed  in  that  hardy  occu|>atioii  and,  at  the  same  time, 
.  important  branch  of  Comraorce,  gave  out  that  the  two  governments 
eDdeavoring  to  cause  a  final  and  reciprocjil  settlement  of  the  question, 
as  yet,  no  such  arrangements  have  been  made,  and  our  rights  are  no 
5  carefully  defended  or  rigorously  guarded  than  they  were  then,  while 
be  part  of  her  Majesty's  government,  comes  the  assurance  that  it  i»  pre- 
d  md  intends  to  renew  thin  seajson  the  overbearing  policy  it  pursued  the 
Nor  have  the  l^ritisli  colonies  interested  in  this  question  ceased  their 
)rtUDitie3  to  the  mother  country,  but,  on  the  contrary,  we  have  now  be- 
ns an  address  from  both  houses  of  the  New  Bnmswick  Legisi^lature,  to 
most  gracious  Majesty  the  Queen,  which  urges,  i%ith  undiminished  vigor, 
repetition  of  that  policy  which  awakened  such  wide-spread  and  well 
itec  indignation.  In  this  address  (published  in  the  London  Times  May 
ly  16.5<3,)  they,  in  b^'half  of  the  colony,  declare  that  the  prompt  and  et- 
Dt  protection  afforded  by  her  Majesty's  naval  forces  to  the  fisheries  of 
ish  North  America  which  secured  its  coasts  from  foreign  aggression  dur* 
the  last  year,  and  enabled  British  subjects  to  enjoy  unmolested  (heir 
ts  and  their  privileges,  has  inspired  the  inhabitants  of  New  Brunswick 
.  increased  confidence  in  the  determination  of  her  Majesty's  government 
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to  maintain,  to  the  fullest  extent,  their  claims  to  those  unalienable  privileges, 
and  they  again  entreat  that  her  Majesty  will  be  pleased  to  continue  such 
protection,  with  the  belief  that  it  will  prove  much  more  satisfactory  than  the 
acceptance  of  any  equivalent  yet  offered  by  the  American  Government. 
They  then  add,  "  Maritime  nations,  at  all  times  and  in  every  quarter  of  the 
globe,  have  set  up  and  maintained  certain  exclusive  privileges  within  three 
marine  leagues  of  the  shore,  and  by  universal  custom  and  the  law  of  nations, 
this  claim  has  been  defined  by  lines  not  within  bays,  but  from  the  entrances 
of  such  as  are  designated  by  lines  drawn  from  headland  to  headland  forming 
such  bays."  They  then  assert  that  our  fisheries  are  valueless,  tlieirs  price- 
less ;  that  there  can  be  no  reciprocity  in  mutual  liberty  to  fish  on  each  oth- 
er's coast,  but  that,  as  a  set  off*  to  our  free  participation  in  their  fisheries,  we 
mu^t  admit  a  reciprocity  in  trade  in  the  following  commodities,  viz. :  grain 
and  breadstuffs  of  all  kinds,  all  natural  productions  of  the  colonies,  including 
their  fish,  to  admit  colonial  built  ships  to  register  in  American  |K)rts,  to  j>er- 
mit  colonial  vessels  to  trade  from  one  port  to  another  in  the  United  States, 
and  lastly,  the  privilege  of  fishing  on  the  American  coast.  Upon  this  ad- 
dress the  government  organ,  (May  14th,)  in  a  semi-official  manner,  expresses 
its  satisfaction  in  hearing  that  such  beneficial  results  attended  her  Majesty'* 
demonstration,  and  adds,  "  We  at  once  acknowledge  the  validity  of  Uie  in- 
terpretation given  by  the  British  government  to  the  treaty  of  1818,  and  the 
importance  of  putting  an  end  to  the  infractions  of  that  convention  which  had 
occurred  partly  under  cover  of  the  concessions  made  with  reference  to  the 
Bay  of  Fundy  in  1845."  It  then  assures  the  colonists  that  instructions, 
similar  to  those  given  last  year,  have  been  sent  to  Admiral  Seymour,  and 
adds  ^'  that  experience  has  demonstrated  that  these  measures  are  in  do  de- 
gree inconsistent  with  the  rights  of  the  United  States."  These  measures 
here  spoken  of  and  asserted  to  be  the  result  of  a  desire  to  fulfil  a  treatj 
stipulation,  are  nothing  more  or  less  than  the  revival  of  England's  old  claim 
to  dominion  of  the  seas. 

This  claim  of  property  in  the  sea  dates  even  from  the  fabulous  ages,  and 
there  is  scarcely  a  nation  of  antiquity,  or  even  those  of  modern  timess  but 
have  asserted  this  claim  and,  at  some  period  of  their  history,  warred  for  iu* 
Each  and  all  of  them  called  this  assumed  right  the  dominion  of  the  seas, 
and,  as  the  claim  still  lives,  and  is  intimately  connected  with  the  three  great 
unsettled  points  of  commercial  interest,  viz. ;  right  of  search,  impressment 
of  seamen,  and  the  fisheries,  we  propose  in  these  papers  to  look  at  its  rise 
and  progress,  and  to  examine  into  the  foundations  upon  which  it  r«»ts,  espe- 
cially as  regards  the  fisheries.  Of  the  nations  of  antiquity,  whose  mannerSf 
customs,  and  habits  have  been  handed  down  to  us  upon  the  pages  of  histwy, 
the  rhenicians  stand  pre-eminent  as  the  first  maritime  and  commercial  peo- 
ple. Settled  by  the  shores  of  the  Ked  Sea,f  (which  they  possessed  on  all 
sides,  and  could  rightfully  claim  dominion  over  it,)  they  made  its  waters 
their  home,  and  claimed  it  as  property ;  and  we  may  here  remark  that  the 
origin  of  the  claim  of  property  in  the  sea  was  based  on  right  principles,  and 
stili  holds  good  by  the  law  of  nations. 

When  driven  from  thence  by  the  children  of  Israel  to  the  more  extended 
coast  of  Syria,  they,  unmindful  of  the  vast  expanse  Ixjfore  them,  asserted  the 
*ame  claim,  coveting  no  empire  on  the  land,  but  asserting  that  of  the  sea-J 
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QiiintU3  Curiias  remarks  of  them,  that  from  the  time  of  their  taking  com* 
mand  of  the  sea,  they  grew  mighty  in  power  and  dispersed  their  colonies 
to  Spain,  Africa,  and  the  British  Isles.  Of  tiie  colonies  she  planted,  Car- 
thage was  her  glory  and  her  pride ;  and  well  did  the  child  remember  the 
example  and  precepts  of  its  founders  and  parents.  Planted  by  a  Tyrian 
colony  under  Dido,  their  pursuits,  like  Tyre's,  were  purely  commercial,  and 
in  furtherance  of  their  purposes,  they  possessed  themselves  of  many  places 
on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  conquered  the  Sardinian,  Corsican, 
and  Canary  Isles,  and  made  voyages  of  discovery  that  have  handed  down  to 
posterity  the  name  of  Han  no,  who  shines  more  brightly  as  a  navigator  than 
a  statesman.*  Descendants  of  Esau,  they  early  gave  signs  of  being  willing 
instruments  in  fulfilling  the  decree  of  the  Almighty,  that  their  hands 
Bhould  be  against  every  man's,  and  every  man's  hand  against  them ;  and  in 
»ach  and  all  of  their  pursuits  they  asserted  their  claim  of  being  "lords of 
the  sea,^'  and  when  at  the  hight  of  their  power,  they  once  set  bounds  to  the 
navy  of  Rome.f 

The  custom  of  the  Persians  in  sending  an  ambassador  to  demand  earth 
und  water  of  other  states  as  an  acknowledgment  of  her  dominion  over  these 
two  elements,  is  too  well  known  to  need  any  further  remark ;  but  there  is 
iinother  nation  which  demands  a  more  extended  notice,  because,  for  many 
centuries,  she  has  been  supposed  to  have  been  peculiarly  averse  to  the  navi- 
gation of  the  seas,  and  yet  this  very  power  disputed  with  Phenicia  the  do- 
minion of  them. 

The  Egyptians  worshipped  Isis  as  the  Grecians  did  Neptune,  and  moved, 
KB  they  thought,  by  that  god,  they  sought  upon  the  sea  the  honor,  glory  and 
dominion  they  had  gained  upon  the  land.  As  we  remarked  in  the  com- 
mencement, this  claim  extended  back  to  the  fabulous  ages,  and  among  the 
poetic  tales  of  Greece  was  the  story  of  Jupiter  robbing  his  father  of  his 
kingdom  and  sharing  it  with  his  brethren,  giving  Pluto  the  infernal  world, 
himself  taking  the  earth,  and  giving  Neptune  the  sea.J  While  such  were 
ihe  legendary  tales  of  Greece,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  Minos,  its 
!rst  king,  claimed  dominion  over  the  waters  adjacent  to  his  island,  and  in- 
dicated the  same  opinion  into  the  then  lesser  states  of  Greece. 

Nor  were  they  slow  in  arrogating  to  themselvtiS  this  power,  and  in  con- 
Lending  for  it  Athens  and  Sparta  poured  out  like  water  their  best  blood,§ 
ind  spent  treasures  which,  if  they  had  been  husbanded,  might  have  kt^pt 
Peloponnesia  from  becoming  the  humble  Roman  province  of  Achai.  In  the 
sxercise  of  this  power  they  restrained  the  Persians  from  saihng  westward  of 
[}ayenne  and  Chalcedonis,  and,  as  victory  or  success  fluctuated  between  them 
n  their  intestine  troubles  and  nmritime  wars,  they  limited  the  number  of 
Jiips,  or  destroyed  entirely  the  mercantile  and  maritime  power  of  their  ri- 
ml8.§  But  these  states  perished  from  the  seeds  of  decay  they  themselves 
liad  sown,  and  all  became  tributary  powers  and  provinces  to  that  towering 
ampire  to  whose  Commerce  they  once  set  bounds,  and  whose  navy  they 
>iioe  laughed  to  scorn.  Whatever  vices  Rome  may  have  possessed,  she  had 
>De  transcendent  virtue,  nor  was  it  dimmed  or  weakened  m  its  strength  till 
iier  pristine  virtue  had  departed,  and  every  noble  principle  of  her  early 
■njere  overshadowed  and  beclouded  by  the  vices  of  her  last  race  of  Empe- 
■on.     Though  every  nation  that  had  preceded  her  had  claimed  property  in 
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the  sea,  her  emperors  declared  that  the  sea  and  its  shores  were  free  to  all 
m?n  ;*  and,  even  to  the  times  of  Justinian,  the  wisest  lawyers  of  Rome  de- 
clared such  to  be  then  the  law.  But,  under  the  emperor  Leo,  the  possessor 
of  the  land  was  allowed  to  claim  as  property  the  water  lying  before  it,  and 
to  sell  the  privileflje  of  fishing,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  Thracian  Bos- 
phorus  was  parceled,  like  land,  into  lots,  and  sold  to  the  highest  bidder.f 
Till  the  time  of  Leo  the  Straits  of  the  Bosphorus  were  open  to  the  freedom 
of  trade ;  but  under  that  emperor  a  tax  was  levied  on  each  ship  p»^iDg 
through  them,  and  Egypt  was  forced  to  send  yearly  an  ambassador  to  Con- 
stantinople to  solicit  the  privilege  of  navigating  the  Roman  8eaB.f  As 
Rome  grew  feeble  in  defense  of  her  rights,  so  her  smaller  vassals  grew  inso- 
lent in  their  demands,  and  beneath  the  very  walls  of  Byzantium  Genoa  warred 
with  Venice  for  the  mastery  of  the  sea,  and  dragged  in  triumph  through 
the  Golden  Uorn  her  vanquished  foe,  and,  in  its  insolence,  demanded  of  the 
emperor  the  concession  of  the  dominion  of  the  sea.  At  the  beginning  of 
these  contests  (1269,)  the  Venetians  were  triumphant  in  every  battle;  but 
in  1293-4,  they  lost  a  hundred  ships,  and  yielded  to  Genoa  the  mastery 
of  the  sea.  But  the  glory  of  that  republic  was  of  short  duration,  for  des- 
pite her  defeats  and  disasters,  Venice,  during  the  next  century,  oonteiuied  for 
the  right  she  had  conceded,  and,  by  the  treaty  of  Turin,  (1381,)  gave  the 
death  blow  to  that  rival  who  claimed  the  empire  of  the  Black  and  Adriatic 
Seas.l  At  the  latter  part  of  this  century  she  received  from  Alexander  III. 
a  bull  giving  her  the  dominion  of  the  Adriatic  in  consideration  of  the  8e^ 
vices  she  had  rendered  him  in  destroying  the  fleet  of  Frederick  Barbaroaa.§ 
At  the  latter  part  of  the  fourteenth  century,  she  had  extended  her  maritime 
voyagvjs  to  the  West  Indies,  and  in  the  fifteenth  we  find  her  warring  with 
Portugal  for  the  dominion  of  the  Indian  seas. 

In  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  Austria,  whose  commercial  enter- 
prise she  had  very  early  checked,  demanded  a  convention  with  her  to  discuss 
the  validity  of  her  claims  to  the  dominion  of  the  Adriatic  In  1557  the 
convention  took  place,  and  it  was  alleged  on  the  part  of  Austria  that  such  a 
claim  was  contrary  to  the  freedom  of  trade  (which  Venice  had  previously 
stipulated  by  treaty,)  and  a  denial  of  the  principle  that  the  sea  was  common 
to  all.  Chizzola,  on  the  part  of  Venice,  confesses  that  the  proposition  that 
the  sea  was  common  to  all,  was  trUe,  but  that  it  meant  only  the  high  waves, 
that  it  must  have  a  master,  or  else  all  upon  its  waters  would  go  into  anv- 
chy,  so  that  states  were  in  duty  bound  to  claim  and  exercise  dominion  over 
it|  lie  also  contended  that  the  sea  could  be  made  property  and  be  di- 
vided among  men  and  appropriated  ;  and  lastly,  based  the  right  of  Venice 
upon  prescription,  dating  the  claim  back  some  six  hundred  years.  It  is  al- 
most needless  to  say  that  the  convention  produced  no  change,  and  that  otber 
nations,  in  their  turns,  entered  the  same  protest.  The  Hanseatic  League,  io 
1G40,  reiterated  the  same  general  principles  as  thote  advanced  by  Austria, 
and  maintained  that  no  one  could  be  debarred  the  privilege  of  naylgatioD 
and  fishing,  and  that  any  one  thus  debarred  had  the  right  to  bring  an  actioii 
for  damages.^  She  again  responded  as  to  Austria,  asserting  the  right  of  a 
prifice  to  allow  or  deny  his  or  any  other  people  the  right,  privileges  and  lib- 
erties of  Commerce.     We  suppose  it  was  at  this  period  that  Julius  P*ci» 
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ih  his  defense  of  the  right  of  the  repuhli ;  as  emhodied  in  the  three 
itions  as  given  in  Azuni^  Droit  Maritime  de  TEurope.  Tiie  two  first 
a  reality,  embodied  in  the  last,  which  was,  what  is  the  effect  of  this 
gnty  and  dominion  ?  He  answers,  it  grants  power  to  impose  taxes  or 
,  guaranties  the  protection  of  the  subject,  and  assumes  the  expulsion 
ites.*  As  late  as  1717,  Austria  again  combated  this  claim,  and 
iti  Landi  defended,  with  honor  to  himself  and  country,  the  principles 
olicy  of  Austria,!  and  when,  a  century  later,  Venice  became  incorpo- 
rith  the  empire  she  once  spurned,  she  should  have  been  consoled  with 
>ught  that  sue  was  but  paying  simple  interest  on  the  debt  she  owed  to 
a  for  the  four  hundred  ships  she  had  taxed,  confiscated,  and  destroyed 
;rting  her  right  to  property  in  the  sea.^  Whilst  minor  states  were 
werting  their  claims,  empires  then  deemed  mighty,  but  now  powerless, 
brward  with  their  arrogant  assumptions.  Portugal,  in  tlie  banning 
fifteenth  century,  had  commenced  those  discoveries  which  afterward 
ler  such  power,  and  made  her  so  insolent  while  possessing  it.  Their 
oyages  commenced  in  1418,  though  it  was  not  till  1433  that  they 
the  discovery  of  Africa.  In  1498  Gama  landed  upon  the  long  sought 
at  of  the  Indies,  and  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  PortugaPs  dominions 
East.  Elated  with  the  success  of  his  servants,  and  dazzled  and  blind- 
his  boundless  and  precious  acquisitions,  he  styled  himself  Lord  of  the 
ation  and  Commerce  of  Ethiopia,  Arabia  and  Persia.§  It  was  the 
>f  the  king  that  he  possessed  12,000  miles  of  seacoast,  stretching  from 
kpe  of  Good  Hope  to  the  frontiers  of  China,  and  over  this  vast  extent 
-ogated  to  himself  excluMve  navigation,!  and  ruined  his  empire  by 
ting  the  opponents  of  this  claim.  From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of 
jfal's  arrr)g:int  asisumptions,  she  had  an  ally  every  way  worthy  of  her, 
hose  end  was  »like  disastrous  and  infamous.  From  the  beginning  of 
iscoveries  of  Christopher  Columbus,  Spain  arrogated  to  herself  the 
rights  of  navigation  and  Commerce  as  did  Portugal.  In  1493  I'ope 
nder  VI.  granted  the  famous  bull^  giving  to  Spain  all  islands,  conti- 
and  lands  westward  of  one  hundred  leagues  from  the  Azores  and 
le  Verdes,  and  added  to  thu  fact  of  discovery  under  this  bull**  she 
the  right  of  sole  and  entire  navigation  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  We 
that  this  claim  pruvoked  no  very  serious  remonstrance  till  the  time  of 
3tb,  when  it  assumed  a  phase  of  importance  not  unworthy  of  noticer 
)  early  part  of  her  reign  the  spirit  of  adventure  had  prompted  he. 
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■hip»,  AufllciHl  to  tranMci  hII  commercial  exchangee  between  Portugal  and  her  £aiit  Indl* 
jnt.  At  tlrn  the  king  bad  the  monopoly  of  the  tirade^  giTing  the  merchant  twelve  duoata 
lal  for  the  pepper,  aiid  only  thlriy  thoufrind  quintals  were  allowed  to  be  Imported,  at  thai 
,ght  safflciont  for  all  Burope.— Kubert^s  Map  (^Commerce.    1700. 

ttgh  thl«  bull  was  the  rotuit  of  a  reference  by  the  klnvii  of  Portugal  and  Bpaln,  of  their  moa 
a*,  which  each  deemed  coiiflicled  with  the  other's  rights,  still  it  was  not  satisfactory  to  either 
The  reader  will  see  by  looking  at  the  map,  that  the  line  drawn  from  the  north  pole  one  hun* 
guee  westward  of  the  Axoreis  would  have  cut  off  Portugal  from  the  Braxils,  and  in  addition 
t  confllclnd  with  a  pn*vious  bull,  glveu  tu  Portugal  in  1445.  To  remedy  theie  defects,  a  treaty 
le  at  Tordesillaa,  in  1494,  removing  the  line  370  leagues  (Instead  of  100)  westward  from  tlia 
which  carried  i^paln**  line  to  the  outer  bank  of  Newfoundlnnd.  In  1506  another  treaty  gave 
power  the  right  to  navigate  and  travel  over  each  other*s  seas  and  possessions.  In  1535  an- 
Reclns  of  the  commtssli>ners  took  place  to  settle  the  claims  of  the  Spaniards,  as  regarded 
Ml  iMla  possessions.  The  result  was,8pain  had  ceded  to  her  the  Malocca  islands,  which 
to  Portugal  for  350,000  ducats.  All  of  the  variona  treaties  and  conventions  were  sent  to  tha 
r  his  approval,  and  duly  ratifled  by  his  bulk.— <iordon^  Spanish  America,  vol.  IL ;  Ancient 
tTPsriufai. 

'  the  famous  bull  of  1493,  under  which  Spain  claimed  the  dominion  of  Uie  seaa,  sae  Has- 
(orleal  OoUeeUon,  vol.  I.,  ani  Anuls  d'Espagne,  et  da  Portagal,  toL  W. 
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Drake,  Raleigh  and  Cavendish  to  perform  those  voyages  that  have  given 
their  names  so  conspicuous  a  place  among  the  early  voyagers  of  England. 
Drake,  in  circumnavigating  tbe  world,  had  sailed  through  those  seas  to 
which  Spain  laid  exclusive  claim,  and  which  prompted  her  to  make  it  a  mat- 
ter of  complaint  to  the  English  court.* 

Not  content  with  this  remonstrance  and  prohibiting  trade  to  America,  she, 
in  1600,  prohibited  all  trade  to  the  Indies,f  and  from  this  date  her  histo7 
for  a  long  period  is  but  a  continual  repetition  of  ware  upon  England  and 
Holland  to  drive  them  from  those  long  coveted  possessions.     If  any  mon- 
arch or  any  empire  was  ever  capable  of  enforcing  such  a  restriction,  it  was 
the  monarch  of  and  the  empire  of  Spain  and  l^ortugal,  then  united  under 
Philip  II.     lie  was  at  that  time  the  richest  monarch  of  Europe,  both  as  re- 
garded bis  political  power  and  princely  possessions.^     Under  him  was  fitted 
out  that  Invincible  Armada  that  was  to  have  triumphantly  asserted  his  claim 
to  the  dominion  of  Uie  sea,  but  which  was  scattered  by  nature  itself,  as  if  she 
was  conscious  of  the  violation  of  her  laws  which  he  proposed  to  commit 
By  the  defeat  of  this  fleet  he  was  obliged  to  concede  to  Holland  the  right  to 
trade  to  the  Indies,  and  leave  England  in  the  peaceable  poasession  of  the 
acquirements  she  had  there  made.     We  see  but  little  for  a  century  from 
this  date  which  seems  worthy  of  notice  as  regards  the  maritime  pretensions 
of  Spain ;  but,  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  sbe 
again  put  in  practice  her  early  assumptions.     Though,  at  first,  her  efforts 
were  directed  to  the  encouragement  of  the  Ostend  Company,  hoping  by  the 
success  of  this  project,  to  undermine  the  East  India  trade  of  England  and 
Holland,  (through  the  aid  of  Austrian  subjects  in  the  Low  Countries) ;  yet, 
a  little  later,  in  a  note  addressed  to  the  Court  of  Great  Britain,  she  says, 
(when  attempting  to  conceal  her  treaty  with  Austria,  by  which  she  had  stipu- 
lated to  that  power  aid  in  carrying  out  that  plan,)  ^*  should  this  treaty  be 
made  (i.  e.  the  Ostend  part  of  it)  without  reserving  to  itself  (Spain)  Uie  ex- 
clusive right  of  navigation  to   the  Indies,  Holland  might  complain,'*  dee. 
Here  was  the  same  assumption  of  dominion  as  that  put  forth  when  she  was 
at  the  bight  of  her  power,  nor  was  it  an  idle,  unmeaning  declaration ;  for 
she  soon  began  her  seizures  of  British  ships  sailing  to  the  American  colonies. 
All  vessels  sailing  within  a  certain  distance  of  her  (>os8essions,  were  seized 
by  her  privateere,  or  rigorously  searched  and  insolently  examined  by  her 
cruisers.     In  1729  she  had  taken  ISO  ships  and  sloops,  valued  at  £1,300,000. 
Such  outrages  as  these  awakened  in  England  universal  indignation,|  and 
the  result  was  that  by  the  treaty  of  Seville  she  was  obliged  to  renounce  the 
secret  treaty  with  Austria,  and  again  guaranty  the  same  rights  to  HolUnd 
that  she  had  endeavored  to  destroy ;  and  from  that  day  she  commenced  her 
decline  from  a  mighty  maritime  nation,  to  a  state  too  insignificant  to  attract 
any  notice  and  too  weak  to  awaken  any  fear.     As  Portugal   was  often  the 
ally  of  her  pride,  so  she  i:^  now  the  partner  of  her  degradation  ;  and  the  two 
nations  stand  as  a  warning  to  all  others  to  never  assert  a  principle  and  war 
for  it,  when  it  is  contrary  to  right  reason,  the  precepts  of  God,  and  the  law 
of  nations. 


*  Elizabeth  answered  tbtn  protest  by  obeerring  that  the  sea  was  commoo  to  all,  and  no  one  hai  l 
light  to  lorbid  the  navlicaUon  of  it.— Oriental  Commerce. 

t  l)i8C4)ur«e  ou  the  Present  State  of  Spain.    1001.  $  Btogrophe  UniTerselle. 

I  The  pceitinn  of  Spain  at  this  time  and  the  nature  of  her  claims  will  be  found  discussed  1  koflb, 
under  "  Enquiry  into  the  Reasons  of  the  Conduct  of  tireat  Britain  with  Relation  to  the  Praseat  iMs 
of  Foreign  AflUrs.  London:  1737.  Answer,  Rejoinder,  and  further  remarks.  17tt.  AlaoBMMi* 
ml  Register,  toL  zi.,  17S4,  and  xt.,  17SQ,  containing  the  treaty  ofBeTillei'' 
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From  these  more  southern  and  polite  nations,  in  whose  bosoms  had 
flourished  the  arts,  Commerce,  and  manufactures,  we  turn  to  those  northern 
States,  whose  hordes  desolated  Rome,  and  left  upon  Italy  for  centuries  the 
indelible  marks  of  their  barbarism.  As  early  as  570  the  Danes,  by  their 
maritime  depredations,  had  given  great  trouble  to  the  Roman  emperors, 
and  by  the  eighth  century,  they  carried  death,  devastation,  and  destruction, 
to  England,  Ireland,  and  the  countries  around  the  Hellespont,  and  left  as 
the  remembrancer  of  their  deeds,  their  devastations  in  Germany,  the  sack 
of  Paris,  and  the  ruthless  slaughter  of  all  foes,  and  handed  down  to  posteri- 
ty the  character  of  their  nation  and  king,  as  chronicled  in  the  death-song  of 
Regner  Lodbrag.*  As  rovers  and  pirates  the  northern  nations  were  une- 
qualed,  yet,  like  their  more  refined  neighbors,  they  levied  a  tax  upon  all 
who  visited  the  seas  over  which  they  claimed  dominion,  and  exacted  from 
that  nation  over  whose  sea  they  claimed  rule,  a  tribute,  to  save  them  from 
instant  destruction  and  annihilation.  But  to  follow  in  detail  their  history, 
would  elicit  no  new  fact  as  regards  the  form  of  their  claim,  so  we  close  by 
remarking  that  from  claiming  dominion  over  all  the  seas  adjacent  to  Scan- 
dinavia and  Britain,  they  have  dwindled  down  to  a  single  sound,  and  mod- 
em enterprise  bids  fair  to  render  that  claim  worthless.f 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  many  nations  that  have  as^serted  this  claim  to  prop- 
erty in  the  seas,  and  as  we  turn  away  from  them  and  their  assumj»tion,  we 
come,  not  to  a  nation  actuated  (as  we  might  wish)  by  liberal  views,  enlight- 
ened ideas,  and  noble  political  princi})le,  but  to  one  which,  in  asserting  the 
dominion  of  the  seas,  combined  in  her  claim,  the  vanity  of  an  Athenian,  the 
pride  of  a  Roman,  the  insolence  of  a  Spaniard,  and  the  rapaciousnetis  of  a 
Porluguege.     For  this  reason  we  propose  to  examine  in  detail  the  claim  of 
England  to  the  dominion  of  the  Feas,  as  shown  by  her  acts  and  the  writings 
of  her  learned  and  distinguished  men.     Though  Edgar,  and  some  other 
kings  that  succeeded  him,  properly  belong  to  the  Danish  marauders,  yet,  as 
be  was  seated  on  the  throne  of  England,  we  will  commence  our  history  with 
him,  briefly  remarking,  that  in  937  he  fitted  out  a  fleet  of  four  hundred  sail, 
for  the  express  purpose  of  asserting  his  claim  to  the  dominion  of  the  British 
seas.     Arriving  at  Chester,  eight  kings  met  him,  and  with  their  own  hands 
rowed  his  boat  down  that  river  to  the  sea,  and  his  courtiers  argued  that  this 
act  was  an  acknowledgement  of  his  sovereignty  over  the  Ocean.J 

Canute,  his  successor,  reasserted  his  claims,  and  under  circumstances  so 
peculiar,  that  we  cannot  help  recurring  to  them: — "Walking  by  the  sea- 
ahore  with  his  courtiers,  they  told  him  the  seas  were  his,  whereupon  he 
ordered  his  chair  to  be  brought,  and  sitting  in  it  said  to  the  sea,  *  As  the 
land  is  my  land,  so  is  the  sea  my  sea ;'  and  from  that  day  he  became  the 
assertor  of  the  right."§  Upon  the  accession  of  King  Arthur,  he  caused  all 
nations  to  strike  their  topsails  to  his  men-of-war,  as  a  sign  of  his  sovereign- 
ty over  the  seas ;(  and  old  King  John  declared,  that  he  who  would  not 
make  whole  fleets  strike  their  topsails  to  a  single  men-of  war,  should  be 
de<dmed  an  enemy,  though  he  were  before  a  friend.^   Of  these  early  mon- 


*  Blackwood. 

t  A  oompaajr  It  bow  being  formed  and  ere  this  is  onranised,  for  tbe  parpoee  of  conslracUng  a 
lallroad  Uiai'wUl  obviate  the  neoewity  ofveaeela  pasaing  the  Hovtnd^—Isondan  Times, 

1  i>>lle«tioD  of  Englbh  History.    By  Danyls. 

f  Camden^s  Brltiaoa,  where  a  fac-slmile  of  one  of  his  eoins  is  giren,  and  explanations  on  the  same, 
by  WaJcben. 


'I  JMob's  Law  Dictionary. 


dlr  Llon«l  JenUns^s  noteto  the  mediator  at  Cologne. 
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archs,  we  think  no  one  asserted  more  ostentatiously  his  claim  than  Edward. 
In  the  language  of  an  early  chronicler,  *'The  grand  navie  of  King  Edward, 
4,000  vessels  and  100,000  men,  sailed  yearly  round  the  Isle  of  Albion  and 
the  lesser  isles,  and  he  could  not  choose,  I  say,  but  by  such  full  and  peace- 
able possession,  find  himself  (according  to  right  and  his  heart's  desire)  the 
true  and  sovereign  monarch  of  all  the  British  ocean/'*  Another  chronicle 
found  in  Trinity  Church,  thus  speaks  his  praise : — 

"  Bat  King  Edward  made  a  seige  royal, 
And  wanne  (won)  the  town ;  and  in  especial 
The  sea  was  kept,  and  thereof  he  was  lord." 

Of  the  succeeding  monarch^,  we  deem  but  few  worthy  of  notice,  except 
to  remark  of  Kichard  II.  that  lie  levied  a  tax  of  sixpence  on  all  vessels  fish- 
ing in  the  British  seas,  and  his  example  was  imitated  by  Edward  IV.,  Rich- 
ard III.,  and  Henry  VII.     Thus  far  the  assertion  of  this  right  had  been 
made  by  men  of  iron  nerve  and  unflinching  purpose ;  but  a  new  era  was 
opening,  and  a  delicate  woman  gave  this  claim  a  form  it  never  before  pos- 
ssesed,  and  a  life  and  energy  never  before  infused  into  it.     The  period  in 
which  she  came  to  the  throne  was  pregnant  with  the  fate  of  empire*,  and 
all  Europe  was  rousing  from  the  lethargic  slumber  of  centuries,  and  seeking, 
by  discoveries,  war,  conquest,  and  Papal  grants,  new  additions   to  their 
somewhat  limited   domains.     Commerce   also  began  to  unfold   its  latent 
powers,  and  manufactures  to  give  new  life  and  vivacity  to  the  dormant  en- 
ergies of  nations.     Spain,  with  its  possessions  in  America ;  Portugal,  with 
its  riches  of  the  Indies ;  Holland,  with  its  then  infant  mercantile  marine,  and 
the  Ilanseatic  towns  with  their  decaying  trade,  were  all  struggling  for  as- 
cendancy and  prominence ;  and  the  two  first  powers  were  hurling  defiance 
at  the  Virgin  Queen,  and  bidding  her  keep  the  limits  of  her  own  narrow 
seas.     To  recount  the  deeds  of  Drake,  Cumberland,  and  Cavendish,  would 
require  volumes ;  suffice  it  to  say,  they  conquered  in  every  sea,  and  their 
mistress,  in   her  turn,  claimed   the  very  dominion  she  once  had   denied. 
Upon  her  coins  was  the  image  of  a  port  cullis,  signifying  her  power  to  ^but 
up  the  sea  ;  nor  was  it  an  idle  assumption,  for  in  her  wars  with  Spain,  she 
refused  to  the  king:  of  I)erimark  and  the  Ilanseatic  towns,  the  libertv  of 
carrying  corn  to  Lisbon,  and  when  they,  in  defiance  of  her,  attempted  it, 
she  destroyed  their  ships  upon  the  very  shores  of  Spain,  giving  as  her  rea- 
son for  the  destruction  of  them,  "that  they  had  presumptuously  made  use. 
of  her  sea  without  obtJiining  her  royal  permission  for  so  doing."f     All  Eng- 
land was  wild  with  delirium  at  her  success,  and  gloried  in  the  extent  of  her 
claims,  while  the  pious  ministers  of  Christ,  when  eulogizing  her  character, 
boastingly  said : — '•  She  extended  her  dominion  over  our  own  seas,  over  the 
ocean,  and  the  Mediterianein."J     Nor  did  the  claim  into  which  she  infused 
such  vigorous  life,  expire  with  her,  but  James,  upon  his  accession,  issued  his 
edict  forbidding  any  foreign  vessels  fishing  in  the  British  seas  without  a 
license.     Yet,  if  history  may  be  trusted,  the  edict  was  merely  formal,  and 
for  thirty  years  the  Dutch  pursued  unmolested,  their  fisheries  in  the  British 
Channel.§     But  a  new  phase  was  to  be  put  upon  the  aspect  of  these  con- 


•  Hakluyt**  Voyages,  Trarels,  Discoveries,  etc.  rol.  i.,  10,  217. 

t  De  Jure  Muitima  et  Navalis.  Rapin  says  she  destroyed  them  for  having  contraband  goodli  M 
docs  not  deny  the  assumption  of  sovereignty  as  claimed  by  her.    VoL  Ix.,  book  17. 

t  (iilbert*s  (bishop  of  tfarum)  Essay  on  Queen  Eltzsbeth. 

I  The  value  of  Huliand^s  fisheries  attbis  Ume,  as  estimated  by  Sir  Wslter  Raleigh,  waa  XU7aO/IHt 
employing  3,0U0  thipa,  and  50,000  men ;  and  Uieae  gave  employmenl  to  9,000  oUmt  ihlpli  tfi 
150,000  penuna,  by  sea  and  land.— Andenoa^  Commerce. 
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slant,  and,  as  was  asserted,  unwarrantable  encroach m en U  on  Ennrland^s 
rights,  and  though  Rapin  asserts  that  it  was  because  Charles  wi"*hed  for  a 
pretence  for  continuing  ship  money,  that  the  privilege,  after  thirty  years' 
forbearance  was  called  in  question,  still  we  must  candidly  admit  that  we 
believe  it  was  provoked  by  the  Mare  Liberum  of  Grotius.  This  famous 
work  of  Grotius  was  answered  by  the  learned  Selden  in  his  Mare  Cl.iussum, 
and  so  extraordinary  were  the  claims  that  were  put  forward  and  attempted 
to  be  proved  by  this  book,  that  we  feel  we  shall  be  pardoned  for  briefly  re- 
ferring to  it,  and  show  upon  what  ground  that  acknowledged  expounder  of 
England's  assumptions  bases  his  arguments  and  supports  his  pretensions. 
Let  us  remark  in  the  commencement,  that  Grotius,  in  his  Mare  Liberum, 
asserted  that  the  fisheries,  by  the  law  of  nature  and  nations,^  were  free,  and 
that  upon  these  grounds  only  did  the  Dutch  claim  the  right  of  fishing. 
The  laws  of  nations  he  defined  to  be  those  to  which  most  civilized  nations 
had  given  their  assent,  or,  to  use  his  own  language : — "  As  the  laws  of  each 
state  respect  the  benefit  of  that  state,  there  might  be,  and  in  fact  are,  some 
laws  agreed  on  by  common  consent,  which  respect  the  advantage  not  of  any 
body  in  particular,  but  all  in  general.  And  this  is  what  is  called  the  Law 
of  Nations  when  used  in  distinction  from  the  Law  of  Nature."t  After  giv- 
ing some  of  Grotius'  authorities,  that  the  sea  could  not  be  made  property, 
and  defining  the  law  of  nations  in  almost  the  same  words  as  his  distin- 
guished rival,  Selden  commences  his  labors  by  citing  those  nations  that  had 
asserted  the  claim,  taking  the  fabulous,  legendary,  and  historical  accounts 
of  the  various  nations  and  states  who  had  arrogated  to  thenjselves  property 
in  the  sea.  He  begins  with  the  mythological  account  of  Jupiter,  giving 
Pluto  the  infernal  world  and  Neptune  the  sea,  then  takes  the  legendary  tale 
of  Minos,  Crete's  first  king,  then  the  various  historic  nations,  as  Egypt,  Syria, 
and  nineteen  of  her  States,  the  Oriental  nations,  Greece  and  all  of  its  little 
powers,  and  then  Rome,  the  conqueror  of  them  all,  together  with  the  claims 
of  the  pontifts,J  the  various  States  of  Italy,  Germany,  and  the  Northern  na- 
tions, and  among  all  others  the  Jews,  whom  Josephus  asserts§  were  not  in 
his  time  nor  never  were  a  commercial  and  maritime  people. ||  He  devotes 
his  Second  book  mostly  to  the  claim  of  England,  dating  it  back  even  before 
the  birth  of  Christ,  and  tracing  it  <lownward  to  his  own  time.  The  reader 
can  see  by  this  brief  summary,  that  his  research  was  almost  boundless;  but 
to  judge  of  his  labors  we  should  read  the  poets,  philosophers,  statesmen, 
lawyers,  and  historians,  of  every  tongue  and  clime,  whom  he  liberally 
quoted,  to  susiain  his  assertions  and  substantiate  his  facts.  Ttuly  if  the 
Law  of  Nations  had  rested  on  the  ground  upon  which  Grotius  placed  it,^ 
all  must  have  confessed  the  truthfulcess  of  Selden's  remark,  (in  his  Titles  of 
Honor,)**  when  speaking  of  Edgar's  title,  who  styled  himself,  **By  the  clem- 
ency of  the  Thunderer  God,  Imperator  and  Lord  of  the  British  l»le  and  the 
seas  circumjacent,'')  that  in  his  **Mare  Claussum,  wrote  about  1630,ff  for 

*  The  king  in  councfl,  March  26, 1635,  ordered  Selden's  Mare  Claussum  to  kept  in  the  couoeil- 
ebaat*  Court  of  Exchequer,  and  Court  of  Admiralty,  as  strong  and  faithfui  evidence  of  the  Dominion 
of  tbe  i^as.— History  of  Bngland. 

t  i)e  Jure  Belli  ac  Pacis. 

1  He  refers  to  the  true  bull  of  which  we  have  already  spoken. 

I  Joeephus*i  Letter  to  Appius. 

I  To  prove  the  correctness  of  his  assertion,  Selden  quotes  tbe  writings  of  the  Rabbi  Jehudra, 
■ad  Aben  Exra,  both  of  whom  maintained  that  the  sea  before  the  land  of  PalesUne  was  the  property 
of  tbe  Jews,  lib.  1^  cap.  6. 

^  (Srotlos  reasserted  these  principles  in  the  Preliminaries  to  his  De  Jure  BelHs  a  Pads. 
•  **  Jaaul  aekilnl  Jiuiseunsulti  Opera  Omnia.   Tarn  ediu  quam  inedita.    London.  1776.    Vol.  Ui. 

ft  It  WM  not  printed  tlU  1635,  and  then  only  In  Latin. 
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the  assertion  of  the  marine  dominion  or  empire  of  the  Crown  of  En<rland, 
where  also  Uiat  great  question  touching  the  sea  being  capable  of  dominion, 
is  largely  disputed,  and  the  affirmative  clearly  and  fully  concludf»d,  especial- 
ly out  of  the  law  or  custom  of  almo-^t  all  nations  known  on  the  earth."  But 
the  fnoment  Selden  quitted  the  field  of  historic  research,  and  attempted  to 
combat  the  proposition  of  Grotius  and  Vasquez,  that  the  sea  was  free  to  all, 
and  destined  to  be  so ;  that  it  was  not,  like  other  property,  divided  and  di- 
visible*,  he  at  once  showed  the  weakness*  of  his  defense  against  these  self- 
evident  truths,  by  impugning  the  veracity  of  Vasquez,  and  asserting  that 
the  air  as  well  as  the  sea  could  be  made  property  and  be  appropriated  by 
men. 

The  law  of  nations,  as  laid  down  by  Grotius,  proved  the  wreck,  (in 
later  days)  of  Selden's  whole  argument,  for  by  it  might  have  been  proved 
that  might  made  right,  and  that  even  piracy  was  justified  by  the  customs 
and  usages  of  nations.  But  the  monarch  for  whom  he  wrote  cared  not  for 
the  self  evident  tnithfulness  of  a  principle,  and  in  1636  he  attacked  with 
his  fleet  the  fishing  busses  of  the  Dutch,  who  ransomed  themselves  by  pay- 
ing £30,000.f  During  the  few  succeeding  years  this  claim  seems  to  have 
slept ;  but  when  Cromwell  was  firmly  seated  at  the  head  of  the  common- 
wealth, it  awakened,  strengthened  and  invigorated  by  its  long  rejKwe.  The 
Dutch  fleet  meeting  an  English  one  in  the  Channel,  refused  to  strike  their 
sail,  and  from  this  little  aftair,  and  so-deemed  affront  to  England's  suprem- 
acy of  the  seas,  a  war  arose,  which  ended,  as  all  the  other  wars  of  the  Pro- 
tector did,  in  favor  of  England  ;  and  though  two  centuries  have  passed 
since  those  deeds  were  performed,  that  shed  a  halo  of  glory  round  the  Com- 
monwealth's name,  yet  we  seem  almost  to  hear  Cromwell  telling  his  parlia- 
ment, that  Portugal  had  ceased  her  insolence,  Holland  lowered  her  flag  at 
his  bidding,  and  that  Denmark  had  given  the  same  liberal  privileges  to 
English  vessels  passing  the  sound,  as  she  had  to  the  Dutch  ;J  and  thus  all 
had  conceded  to  England  the  dominion  of  the  seas.  The  treaty  tlita 
concluded  by  the  Dutch  with  Enirland  left  them  the  liberty  of  fishing,  nor 
were  they  disturbed  in  this  pursuit  till  the  time  of  Charles  11.  War  at  this 
time  breaking  out,  and  the  Lord  Keeper,  as  the  mouth-piece  of  the  king 
thus  spoke: — **T.ie  Dutch,  no  recompense  offered,  nor  so  much  as  leave 
asked  for  the  liberty  of  fishing  upon  our  coast ;  and  yet  the  right  of  our 
sole  fishing  is  so  clear,  that  we  find  in  our  ancient  rolls  of  Parliament,  in 
the  times  of  Richard  11.,  a  tax  laid  upon  all  strangers  who  fish  in  our  seas, 
and^this  not  by  way  of  custom  when  they  come  into  our  ports,  but  by  way 
of  tribute  for  fishing  in  our  seas ;  and  this  evidence  of  his  majesty's  domin- 
ion within  his  own  seas,  hath  betn  in  all  ages  downward  preserved  in  some 
measure  until  the  tinje  of  the  late  usurper,  who  fur  private  reasoiis  first 
abandoned  it.  As  to  the  flag  this  is  the  thing  shall  be  done  :  whole  fleets 
shall  strike  their  sails  to  single  ships,  and  they  shall  do  it  out  of  his  majes- 

*  Aurunt,  a  dlstingniahed  jariaconsalt  of  Naples,  whose  writtncrs  we  bare  before  referrrd  to,  tsfii 
In  speaking  of  Solden^s  work,  that  as  It  derentUn]  th«  right  ot  properly  in  the  sea,  U  was  gvoeru^ 
regarded  by  the  Juriwonsalis  of  Europe  a«  a  weak  defense  of  that  principle. 

t  Hume  thus  notices  this  attack  :  ^*  1630.  The  effect  of  the  nhlp^money  began  now  to  appear.  A 
formlfiabtefleet  of  sixty  bail,  tbu  greate!>t  that  England  hud  ever  known,  was  equipped  under  tke 
Earl  of  Northumberland,  who  had  orders  to  attack  the  herring  bus«ie8  of  the  Dutch,  whidi  ftsbed  la 
what  was  called  the  British  Sea ;  the  Dutch  were  content  to  pay  X30,noO  for  a  license  that  year.  Th0 
openly  denied,  however,  the  claim  of  dominion  of  the  seas  beyond  the  friths,  bays,  and  !rtiore«,aBl 
it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  laws  of  nations  wnrrsnt  any  further  pretension." 

t  OromwelPs  t^peech  in  the  Painted  Chamber,  [Sept.  4,  lt}540  **  Uwk  by  one  who  stood  rery  nStf 
him,  and  pablished  to  prevent  mistakes.  London :  printed  for  George  Sawbridge  at  tbe  Bible,  umA- 
gate  urn,  lOde.** 
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y's  seas  too."*  To  this  speech  the  Ilouse  of  Commons  replied :  **  These 
our  humble  requests  (exchision  of  the  Duke  of  York  and  the  appointment 
of  Protestant  officers  in  the  state  and  army)  being  obtained,  we  shall,  on 
our  part,  be  ready  to  assist  your  majesty  for  the  preservation  of  Tangiers, 
and  for  putting  your  majesty^s  fleet  into  such  a  condition,  as  it  may  ptcserve 
your  majesty's  sovereignty  of  the  seas."f  In  the  instructions  given  to  Sir 
Lionel  Jenkins,  who  was  dispatched  to  Ck)logne  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of 
peace  with  the  Dutch,  the  king  says,  "That  you  will  demand  £10,000  per 
annum,  as  honorary  acknowledgement  for  the  great  bene6t  that  republic 
reaps  from  the  6shery  on  our  coast,  and  £2,000  for  the  like  liberty  they 
enjoy  upon  the  coast  of  our  kingdom  of  Scotland."  To  this  demand  the 
Dutch  returned  answer,  that  they  were  in  possession  of  the  right  of  titihing, 
hy  prescription,  of  about  two  hundred  years,  and  had  the  celebrated  treaty 
of  Iiitercursus  Magnus  from  Henry  VII.  ;J  but  that  they  would  pay  for  the 
privilege  of  drying  their  nets  on  shore,  or  buy  the  right  with  one  round 
sum,  and  lastly,  that  rather  than  pay  a  tribute  for  the  liberty  of  tithing, 
Uiey  would  abandon  it  altogether,  because  it  was  a  badge  of  servitude,  and 
they  would  not  submit  to  it  Suffice  it  to  say,  the  Dutch  carried  their 
point. 

We  ought  here  to  notice  Lord  Howell's  **  Precedence  of  Kings,"  in  which 
that  learned  man  contends  that  the  sea  of  England  extends  to  their  neigh- 
bor's shore,  and  that  the  sea  dominion  of  England  is  one  ground  upon 
which  he  bases  the  claim  of  thie  precedency  of  her  king.  In  1680  was 
published  another  work  entitled,  "  De  Jure  Maritima  et  Navali,"  and  in- 
tended for  a  defense  of  property  in  the  sea.  Like  Selden's  great  master 
works,  it  appeals  to  precedent,  not  reason,  and  in  addition  to  defending  this 
claim,  it  asserts  the  right  of  search  and  impressment  of  seamen.  Another 
tract  upon  this  subject  deserves  our  notice,  as  it  was  prepared  by  wish  of 
Charles  II.,  who  had  the  only  manuscript  copy,  but  was  afterwards  printed 
by  command  of  the  crown.  It  is  entitled  "  Observations  concerning  the 
Dominion  of  the  Seas.  By  Sir  Philip  Meadows,  Knight."  Unlike  any 
other  writer  that  had  preceded  him,  he  contended  that  no  king  of  Great 
Britain  ever  had  dominion  over  the  sea,  or  that  any  nation  whatever  ever 
admitted  their  claim.  He  also  asserted  that  the  custom  of  striking  tbe  flag 
was  never  stipulated  till  1654,  and  then  only  because  Cromwell  wished  the 
monarchical  nations  to  admit  that  the  Protectorate  was  as  worthy  of  honor 
as  the  crown.  He  proves  that  the  eaily  claim  was  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
stroying pirates  and  preventing  their  depredation,  and  that  no  nation  or 
sovereign  ever  paid  a  license  for  the  right  of  fishing.§  In  the  course  of  his 
tract  he  maintains  that  ^*  he  who  asserts  a  sea  dominion,  and  by  it  under- 

*  speech  of  His  Majesty,  toother  with  the  Lord  Keeper,  to  Parllsment,  Jan.  7th,  167}.  Published 
by  Bis  Majt»ty*s  Command,  by  tbe  printers  to  His  Majesty,  167|. 

t  Address  of  the  House  of  <  ommons.  Dec.  12,  IQtJU.  ^  1  appoint  John  Wright  and  Richard  ChlS- 
weU  to  print  this  address.  Perused  by  me,  according  to  the  order  of  the  Hou»e  of  Ck>mmous ;  and 
that  no  other  person  presamo  to  print  the  same.— Williams,  Speaker.**    Dec.  Slbt.,  1080. 

X  A  treaty  peculiarly  fsTorsble  to  the  Fleminurs,  made  in  1453. 

I  This  statement  of  Meadows  at  first  thought  looks  like  an  absurdity,  especially  when  it  is  so  often 
asserted  that  such  and  such  nations  paid  for  a  license.  But  we  shall  at  ouce  st^  the  truihfulocn  of 
II,  when  by  examining  the  old  histories  it  will  be  seen,  that  this  tax  was  paid  by  persons  In  their  in- 
dividual  capacity,  and  not  as  detonated  agents  of  a  nation,  tiuch  was  the  tax  paid  by  Bruges,  cited 
by  Sir  Lionet  Jenkins,  and  that  of  the  Dutch  at  one  period  to  the  Commander  of  Scarborough  Castle. 
It  was  paid  by  individuals  to  secure  their  exemption  from  molestation,  and  as  In  case  of  the 
Dotch,  was  soon  forbidden  by  their  raspective  oations.  The  samn  was  true  of  the  ships  in  King 
John*s  time,  which  struck  their  flag,  and  so  down  to  Cromwell ;  but  it  was  not,  as  he  aUedges,  stipu- 
lated by  treaty. 

Uargrave,  in  notes  on  Coke  upon  Lyttleton,  oomnMnds  highly  this  traot,  and  ranks  tt  nexl  to  Bel- 
den's  work. 
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stands  anything  less  than  property,  embraces  a  cloud  for  Juno."  He  then 
exf)lains  the  difference  between  power  and  property,  and  concludes  in  the 
rightfulness  of  sovereignty  but  not  of  dominion  over  the  sea.  His  review  of 
SeldenV  arguments  and  examination  of  his  facts,  are  replete  with  interest 
and  full  of  information,  and  doubly  refreshing  when  coming  from  so  disin- 
terested a  source,  and  in  opposition  to  the  then  public  sentiment  of  England. 

That  his  work  produced  no  abiding  effect  is  too  clearly  evidenced  by  the 
early  acts  of  William  HI.  Not  only  did  he  assert  the  dominion  of  the  seas, 
in  his  declaration  of  war  against  F/ance,  but  in  1705  his  minister  procured 
the  passage  of  an  act  prohibiting  all  aliens*  from  6shing  upon  the  Banks  of 
Newfoundland,  or  in  any  way  encroaching  on  the  same.  In  succeeding 
years  there  is  but  little  worthy  of  notice  as  regards  this  claim,  save  that  the 
writer  of  the  *' Enquiry  into  the  Conduct  of  Great  Britain  in  regard  to  her 
Foreign  Relations,"  (1729,)  urged  upon  the  classes  he  addressed  the  necei- 
sity  of  asserting  and  maintaining  the  claim. 

in  1769,  Malachy  Postlethwaite,  in  his  Universal  Dictionary  of  Commerce, 
(translated  from  M.  Savary's  work  of  the  same  character,)  reasserts  ihie 
claim,  and  on  reading  his  treatise  upon  the  "Dominion  of  the  Seas,"  we 
could  not  help  being  struck  by  the  truthfulness  of  Sir  Philip  Meadows's  ob- 
servation, that  he  who  would  write  in  defense  of  the  dominion  of  the  seas, 
after  Selden,  would  attempt  an  Illiad  after  Hbmer.  In  fa«*t  the  entire  a^ 
tide  of  Postlethwaite  is  but  a  plagiarism  upon  Selden's  both  in  argument 
and  fact. 

Since  that  time  there  have  been  some  signs  of  a  desire  on  the  part  of 
Great  Britain,  to  renew  this  claim  over  whole  seas,  and  this  was  evidenced 
in  1783,  by  soliciting  and  obtaining  from  France  the  treaty  of  peace  conclu- 
ded with  that  power,  for  the  purpose  of  striking  out  "  North  Sea  "  and  in- 
serting **  British  Sea,"  thus  retaining,  in  the  languasje  of  the  prime  minister, 
the  acknowledgement  of  Britain's  ancient  claim.f  Of  the  various  forms  this 
claim  took,  from  this  date  to  1815,  we  will  only  remark  that  the  accredited 
organ  of  the  British  government  bojisted,  during  the  last  war  with  us,  that, 
as  llome  Hmited  the  triremes  of  Carthage,  so  would  England  limit  the  ships 
of  the  American  navy  .J  From  this  arrogant  boast  she  was  forced  to  recede, 
and  now,  from  claiming  dominion  over  whole  oceans,  and  property  in  whole 
seas,  she  has  narrowed  down  her  claims  and  pretensions  to  the  dominion  of 
a  **  king's  chamber." 

Reserving  the  discussion  of  this  claim  till  we  take  up  the  fisheries,  we 
now  pass  to  a  point  of  considerable  interest. 

While  we  have  been  speaking  of  the  different  nations  who  have  asserted 
this  claim,  probably  the  inquiry  has  presented  itself  to  every  mind  that  loves 
justice  and  honor.  Can  a  nation  have  property  in,  or  dominion  over  the  sea! 
For  us  to  answer  this  question,  even  if  we  were  competent,  in  our  own  lan- 
guage, would  be  but  to  provoke  a  smile  at  our  presumption,  instead  of 
awakening  indignation  at  the  enormity  of  the  claim  and  the  insolence  c( 
that  nation  that  now  asserts  it.  We  shall  therefore  answer  the  question,  by 
citing  the  opinion  of  the  ablest  writers  who  have  ever  written  upon  the  law 
of  nature  and  nations,  and  of  property  in  or  dominion  over  the  seas.  M 
early  as  the  Christian  era,  the  emperor  of  the  mightiest  nation  that  perhaps 


*  We  did  not  at  first  suppose  that  this  act  was  intended  to  exclude  the  coloniea  also,  bat  bj 
eace  lo  Uanzartrs  Parliamentary  History,  we  learn  that  such  was  the  iutenUon  of  tbe  bllL 
t  Uaoaard's  Pmrliamantary  History,  1775-6. 
t  Oobbett*s  Letters. 
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ever  existed,  declared :  "  By  the  law  of  nature  and  nations,  the  sea  and  its 
shore  are  common  to  all."  Grotius,  the  great  champion  of  the  right  of  Hol- 
land as  to  free  navigation,  has  tha^  left  liis  testimony  as  regards  property  in 
the  sea.  "  There  is  a  reason  in  nature  why  the  sea  cannot  bo  possessed  or 
appropriated,  because  possession  is  of  no  force  unless  i .  ba  in  a  thing  that  is 
bounded."*  So  Vasquiz,  a  distinguished  casuist  of  Spain,  to  who=^e  opin- 
ion we  attach  more  weight  th?in  any  other,  from  the  fact  tbat  he  wrote 
without  any  hope  of  reward  and  against  the  claims  of  his  country,  thus  ex- 
presses his  opinion :  "  From  hence  (the  law  of  nature)  it  appears  how  little 
esteem  is  to  be  had  of  their  opinions  who  suppose  that  the  Genoese  and 
Venetians  may,  without  injury,  forbid  others  to  sail  through  their  seas,  as  if 
they  could  have  laid  claims  to  those  seas  by  prescription,  which  it}  contrary 
to  the  primitive  law  of  nature  and  nations,  that  cannot  be  altered."  And 
again :  ^  Though  the  commonality  of  land  has  been  abolished,  yet  it  hath 
been  and  still  is  as  to  the  dominion  of  the  sei%  which  from  the  beginning 
of  the  world  to  the  present  day  is  and  ever  hatli  been  common  to  all." 
Rtttherfordf  is  no  less  explicit :  ''  The  ocean,  either  as  to  the  whole  or  as  to 
the  principal  parts  of  it,  does  not  admit  of  property,  but  remains  still  in 
common  to  all  mankind,  notwithstanding  the  introduction  of  property  in 
other  things. 

^^  Since,  therefore,  property  in  the  ocean  could  not  be  introduced,  either  by 
occupancy  or  by  division,  the  necessary  consequence  is  that  it  cannot  be  in- 
troduced at  all."  The  opinion  of  PufFendorf  cannot  be  rightly  understood 
hj  throwing  it  into  a  single  sentence,  therefore  we  shall  state  more  in  de- 
tml  his  opinions.  He  assumes  that  the  same  divine  grant  that  gave  man 
the  land  gave  him  the  sea  also,  and  that  the  fluidity  of  the  seas  was  no  bar, 
as  alleged  by  Grotius,  to  its  being  property.  He  then  asserts  that  the 
moral  reason  that  the  sea  is  sufficient  for  all  and  its  bounties  inexhaustible, 
is  the  strongest  reason  of  all  that  has  been  ur^ed  against  its  being  made 
property;  and  still  he  does  not  believe  the  soundness  of  the  reasoning, 
either  as  to  the  uses  of  navigation  or  lishing.  After  thus  expressing  his 
opinion  that  nations  may  obtain  dominion  by  performing  such  acts  of  sov- 
ereignty as  the  nations  require,  he  makes  the  remark,  '^That  the  dominion 
of  the  main  ocean  would  not  only  be  unprofitable,  but  unjust,  and  that  dis- 
covery or  possession  around  it,  gives  no  claim."  He  then  says :  **  From 
what  we  have  observed,  it  is  clear  that  to  sail  the  ocean  in  a  peaceful  man- 
ner hath,  is,  and  ought  to  be  the  firee  privilege  of  all  nations ; — 1/ 1«,  be- 
cause no  one  people  have  attained  such  a  right  over  the  ocean  as  will  justify 
them  in  shutting  out  all  others  from  the  same  benefit ;  and  it  ought  to  be, 
because  the  law  of  general  kindness  and  humanity  require  it."J 

Brynkensbach  is  decided  in  his  declaration  as  to  property  in  the  sea.  He 
says  (De  Domino  Maris),  "  There  is  no  part  of  the  main  ocean,  nor  of  any 
sea  inclosed  with  land,  that  belongs  to  any  power  farther  than  he  can  com- 
mand it  from  the  shore ;  because  there  is  no  power  in  actual  posses8ion."§ 

With  the  opinions  of  such  men  as  these,  so  freely  and  copiously  ex- 
pressed, we  might  take  leave  of  this  part  of  our  inquiry  without  doing  any 
injustice  to  the  subject,  but  there  is  one  who  has  not  yet  spoken,  and  who 
combines  in  his  opinion  not  only  his  own  judgment,  but  that  of  another 

*  De  Jure  Bellls  a  Pacifl,  lib.  II.,  eip.  3,  p.  3. 

f  Ratherforcl*8  Institntas  of  Natural  Law,  book  i.,  cap.  5. 

i  PuffendorTs  Law  of  Nature  and  NaUona. 

I  See  M.  B«rbeyrae*a  Motea  on  Pnflbodort 
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abler  than  lie,*  and  wliose  Law  of  Nations  is  to-day  the  accredited  author- 
ity of  almost  all  s»t  ites  and  einj»ires.      He  expresses  himself  so  clearly^ 
plainly,  and  decidedly,  that  we  copy  entire  his  impregnable  arguments  ani 
feelf  evident  truisms  :  **The  open  sea  is  of  such  a  nature  as  not  to  admit  the 
holding  possession  of  it,  since  no  settlements  can  be  formed  on  it,  so  as  to 
hinder  others  from  passing  it."     After  remarking  that  nations  may  forbid 
others  to  ti>h  in  and  navigate  it,  he  observes :  "  I-«et  us  see  whether  she  has 
a  right  to  do  this."     *'  It  is  manife*it  that  the  use  of,  which  consists  in  nafi- 
gation  and   ti>hing,  is  innocent  and  inexhaustible — that  is  to  say,  he  who 
navigates  or  ti^hes  in  the  open  sea,  does  no  injury  to  any  one  ;  and  the  sea 
in  these  two  respects  is  sufficient  for  all  mankind.     Now,  nature  does  Dot 
give  to  any  one  a  right  of  appropriating  to  himself  things  that  may  be  inno- 
cently Uhed  and  that  are  inexhaustible  and  sufficient  for  all."     "The  right 
of  navigation  and  fishing  being,  then,  a  right  common  to  all,  tlie  nation  that 
attempts  to  exclude  another  from  that  advantage,  does  an   injury,  and  fu^ 
nishes  her  with  sufficient  grounds  for  commencing  hostilities.     Nay,  raore^ 
a  nation  which,  without  It^gitimate  claims,  would  arrogate  to  itself  an  ei— 
clu>ive  right  to  the  sea,  and  support  its  j)retensions  by  force,  does  an  injurjr^ 
to  all   nations,  and  they  are  justiHed  in   forming  a  general  combinatioim 
against  it,  in  order  to  repress  such  an  attempt."! 

After  such  testimony  as  this  against  property  in  the  sea,  and  the  assertions^ 
of  all  writers  that  the  seals  common  to  all,  it  will  naturally  be  asked,  IIow^ 
in  defiance  of  principles  so  self-evidently  just  and  incontestibly  true,  cain^ 
nations  to  assert  this  claim  ?     To  answer  this  question  rightly,  and  at  th^ 
same  time  to  show  the  real  position  in  which  that  nation  stands  that  no 
asserts  this  claim,  it  will  be  necessary  to  look  at  the  rise  and  progress 
those  principles  and  laws  that  are  now  the  admitted  authority  of  all  civihzed 
nations,  and  which,  "  when  applied  only  to  individuals,  has  called  forth  th© 
enthusiasm  of  the  greatest  men  and  the  greatest  writers  of  ancient  and  mod- 
ern times,  in  those  sublime  descriptions  where  they  have  exhausted  all  the 
powers  of  language,  and  surpassed  all  the  other  exertions  even  of  their  own 
genius  in  the  display  of  the  beauty  and  majesty  of  this  sovereign  and  immu- 
table law."t 

AVhile  the  principles  of  which  we  propose  to  speak  have  called  forth  sodi 
glowing  praise  from  one  of  the  brightest  intellects  of  the  age ;  while  the  at- 
terance  of  them  has  almost  stamped  the  offices  of  Cicero  with  the  impress 
of  inspiration ;  while  the  contemplation  of  them  must  strengthen  ever}'  good 
citizen  in  the  love  of  morality  and  virtue ;  while  their  self-evident  truthful- 
ness and  the  constant  obedience  of  them,  is  the  only  bulwark  of  the  righti 
and  j)rivilege8  of  any  maritime  and  commercial  nation,  yet,  though  such  be 
their  importance,  we  propose  to  look  at  them  only  so  far  as  is  necessary  to 
show  the  grounds  upon  which  ditferent  nations  have  based  tlieir  claim  to 
the  dominion  of  the  sea.  To  attempt  to  cite  separately  the  principles  of 
each  nation  of  whom  we  have  spoken,  would  be  but  to  tire  the  reader  with 
a  Constant  repetition  of  the  names  of  nations  who  were  devoid  of  every 
princijjle  of  honor ;  whose  constant  actions  set  at  defiance  every  principle  of 
rio-ht:  whose  wisest  legislators  thought  that  a  youth's  greatest  virtues  were 
his  thefts ;  whose  wisest  lawgiver  thought  j>iracy  more  honorable  than  labor, 


•  See  Wlieaioifs  Lavr  of  Nations,  pi^o  18J-5,  where  he  compared  the  mitter  ia  WelP*  and  VAUeTi 

work.  ^^ ' 

t  Vatters  l4iw  of  Natloiu,  book  i.,  cap.  33. 
X  Macklniosh^a  Diaoourae  on  ihe  Siudj  of  the  Law  of  Nature  an4  Natlona. 
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ive  to  it  a  systematic  code  ;*  whose  government  devoted  their  mighty 
es  to  the  suhju'^ation  of  their  neitjhbors,  whose  only  cime  was  that 
rere  the  weakest  nation ;  whose  constant  maxim  was,  that  '^  mii^ht 
right,  and  that  no  governmont  could  exist  without  injustice  :"t  who 
d  the  conquest  of  a  i^yQ  a  suffideht  claim  to  his  hfe,  liberty,  and  prop- 
md  the  subjii  ation  of  a  nation  as  bestowing  on  them  the  right  of 
lation ; — and,  in  tine,  to  tell  the  constant  tale  of  nations  who  believed 
nciples  of  nature^s  I  iws,  save  those  that  made  the  eagle  seize  the  dove 
le  lion  tear  the  limb.^ 

h  were,  indited,  the  principles  of  natural  law  inculcated  and  enforced 
Me  nations  of  whom  we  have  spoken,  though  we  must  not  forget  that 
I  them  were  a  few  philosophers,  who  inculcated  principles  of  right 
istice,  that  at  Ihis  distant  day  make  us  honor  the  names  of  Zoroaster, 
je%^  Piilo,  and  Plato.§ 

we  leave  these  minor  states  of  antiquity,  and  come  to  that  empire  that 
)ed  them  all,  we  find  more  enlii^htened  id*;aa,  correcter  principles,  and 
3r  acknowledgment  and  aoquiint^mce  with  the  laws  of  nature.  Cicero, 
Republic,  lib.  3,  beautifully  expresses  his  sentiments  in  regard  to  it: 
It  reason,"  says  he,  **  is  indeed  a  true  law  agreeable  to  nature,  and 
on  to  all  men — constant,  eternal,  immutable.  It  prompts  men  to 
iuty  by  its  commands,  and  deters  them  from  evil  by  its  prohibitions. 
Kr  the  senate  nor  th-a  peoj)le  can  dispense  with  it.^'||  And  then  in  the 
ites  of  Justinian,  lib.  1st,  tit.  2d,  it  is  declared  as  a  fundamental  law 
)  empire,  **That  iiw  which  natural  reason  enact-^  for  all  mankind  is 
the  law  of  nations.  The  laws  of  nature  obs  Tved  by  all  nations,  in- 
ih  as  they  are  the  appointments  of  Divine  Providence,  remain  fixed 
n  mutable." 

ih  were  the  principles  of  the  Roman  government  when  it  declared, 
the  sea  and  its  shore  were  common  to  all ;"  but  as  she  rose  in  f>ower 
mportance,  she  forgot  the  early  purity  of  her  principles,  her  people 
corrupted  with  luxury,  and  in  her  decline  she  denied  the  principles 
serted  in  her  youth,  and  claimed  the  dominion  of  the  sea  in  her  ex- 
age.  Of  the  nations  that  sprung  up  from  her  ruins,  none  were  so 
us,  either  as  regarded  the  virtue  of  their  subjects  or  the  principles  of 
fovernments ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  cour'«e,  we  find  those  nations  assert- 
inciples  as  vicious  as  those  entertained  by  their  citizens,  and  their 
to  the  dominion  of  the  sea  may  be  rested  on  these  grounds,  at  least 
8  time  of  Grotius: — Ist.  That  might  made  right,  as  with  the  northern 
s  and  rovers.  2d.  That  it  was  conceded  to  them  in  consideration  of 
\g  certain  seas  free  from  pirates,  as  Vattel  remarks  was  the  case  with 
e,  and  as  Sir  Philip  Meadows  informs  us  was  the  case  with  England, 
om  nations  paid  a  tribute  of  six  pence  a  ton,  in  consideration  of  her 


Maton^i  iBtroductlon  to  Modern  l^aw  of  Nations, 
ero;  Esprit  du  l^ois,  liv.  xxl.,  chap.  7;  Puilendiirf,  book  il.,  cap.  12. 

Bint  except  the  Peri-ians  frum  tbiwe  nations  of  antiqHity  of  whom  wo  hare  Fpoken ;  nor  are 
reality  charitable  with  ussorting  a  duminton  or  the  sea  for  the  purpose  of  makini^  it  prop- 
a  tbe  contrary,  they  regarded  it  as  an  object  of  woriihip,and  demanded  the  acknowleiiicment 

■orrreixnty  over  it  upon  the  ground  of  their  being  defenders  of  the  honor  of  that  l>eity, 
prophet,  Agass'U),  said—**  Revfrence  the  four  elements,  the  second  of  which  is  waicr."  r«ee 
«Ur,  or  Ancient  and  dMcred  Writlui|s  of  the  Persians,  coniaining  the  commands  of  morahty 
>  prophecy  of  Tarious  Persian  propheta. 

•a  intertfsllng  account  of  the  development  and  progress  of  those  principles  of  natural  law 
w  eonstitule  the  basis  of  every  good  governmeol,  see  M.  Berbeyrac^s  Uiatorical  and  Critical 
It  (if  tbe  Progress  of  the  dctei»ce  of  Morality, 
lemaqni'a  Principles  ofMatonl  Law. 
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keeping  the  British  Seas  free  from  piratical  rovers.  3d.  Papal  grants  and 
discovery  combined,  as  in  case  of  Portugal  and  Spain.  And,  lastly,  and 
which,  as  we  read  the  history  of  thase  times  and  the  crude  nations  then 
prevalent,  we  believe  to  bo  in  reality  the  first  cause  of  this  cluim,  commenc- 
ing with  Rome,  the  inseparability  of  jurisdiction  and  sovereignty  from  do- 
minion or  property,  as  in  case  of  Rome,  wlio  kept  four  fleets  in  the  ?eas 
adjacent  to  Italy,  that  by  possession  she  might  always  claim  jurisdiction;* 
as  in  case  of  Venice,  who,  in  the  language  of  Chizzolla,  kept  the  Adriatic, 
that  her  subjects  on  its  waters  might  be  restrained  by  her  laws  and  kept 
from  violence  and  anarchy ;  and,  histly,  as  in  case  of  England,  who  extended 
her  jurisdiction  over  the  whole  British  Seas,  that  her  subjects  might  ever  be 
protected  in  their  rights  and  be  amenable  to  the  crown.f 

While  such  were  the  foundations  of  the  claims  of  most,  if  not  all  nations, 
arising  from  the  almost  entire  absence  of  any  general  principles  of  justice 
and  right,  causes  were  in  oj)eration  that  soon  were  to  show  the  fallacy  of 
their  claims  and  their  undeniable  injustice.  Wheaton  ascribes,  as  one  reasoti 
of  the  attentions  that  began  to  be  paid  in  the  middle  ages  to  the  dutits  of 
men  and  nations,  the  discussion  of  the  casuist  in  the  Catholic  Church ;  and 
certain  it  is,  that  the  principles  advanced   by  Vasquiz,  whose  works  are 
quoted  by  (irotius,  Selden,  and  Puffendorf,  Saurez  (the  general  tenor  of 
whose  writings  is  given  in  CulverwelPs  Light  of  Nature,  London,  1660), 
Victoria,  and  Ay  a  la,  opened  the  way  for  Grotius,  who  justly  ranks  as  one 
of  the  first  who  advanced  those  pure  principles  of  morality  that  should  gov- 
ern men  and  regulate  the  conduct  of  states  and  empires.J    We  have  already 
given  his  written  definition  of  the  law  of  nations;  and  in  defining  the  law  of 
nature,  he  seems  to  have  adopted  the  opinion  of  Aristotle,  "  that  the  con- 
sent of  all  men  in  every  point  is  to  be  deemed  a  law  of  nature."    And  again, 
"  the  consent  of  all  men  is  the  voice  of  nature."     So  in  relation  to  the  law 
of  nations,  he  declared  the  customs  of  the  most  civilized  nations  to  be  the 
law  of  nations ;   and  it  was  this  ba>ing  the  law  of  nations  on  numbers  in- 
stead of  princij)le8,  that  gave  Selden  the  advantage  over  him  in  their  con- 
troversy as  regarded  property  in  the  sea. 

But,  happily  for  the  commercial  world,  a  new  era  was  approaching  in  the 
science  of  morality  and  national  law,  and  the  law  of  nations  was  to  be  based 
not  on  numtfrical  muhiplication,  but  on  God^s  immutable  justice  as  evidenced 
by  the  principles  of  right  he  had  implanted  in  man,  or,  in  the  language  of 
Culverwell,  "  The  law  of  nature  powerfully  discerning  and  abhorring  e^nl, 
and  having  the  manifestations  of  beauty  and  goodness."     Puflfendorf  who 


•  M.  Berbeyrac's  Note  on  PuflTendorf. 

t  ^  The  realm  of  EdkIudU  comprehends  the  narrow  seas,  and  formerly  It  was  the  practice  to 

Eaniah  both  treason  and  felony  committed  there  in  the  Court  of  King*8  Bench.**— IJale,  H  1 
land.,  I5'2. 

**  And  $>tich  offences  committed  (hero  might  be  tried  in  the  next  county  adjoining  to  the  ooeft,bf 
an  indictment  taken  by  the  Jurors  for  that  county  before  a  Bpecial  commiasion." — Admirality  (E) 
Com>n*8  Digest. 

*'  The  king  has  the  property  in  (he  sea  as  well  as  the  land,  and  all  profits  In  the  sea  and  aO  nirlf' 
able  rivers.  The  king^s  JuriMllction  and  interet^t  extends  over  the  whole  sea  between  Britain  aaa 
Ireland  and  France,  and  the  middle  of  the  eea  between  Britain  and  Spain." — ^Navlgatioa  (A) 
Comvn*s  Digest. 

**  f  he  dominion  of  the  whole  sea,  which  surrounds  England,  belongs  to  tbe  kioR.  Tbia  domiak* 
exteudH  tf)  both  shores,  and  the  iiegancu  or  dominion  of  it  belongs  to  the  crown  of  JEUsglud.^— 
Prerogative  (P)  Comyn's  Digest. 

t^lr  Matthew  Hale  obser\eis  ^*That  in  the  open  sea  the  king  has  a  double  rightiTis.,  a  rl^cf 
Jiirlt>dictiun,  which  he  ordinarily  exercii^e^  by  hia  admiral,  and  a  right  of  property  or  ownerahlp.^-* 
TboniHs  CokeV  Inst.  vol.  !.«  4C. 

^  ir  a  man  be  upon  the  seas  of  England,  he  is  within  the  kingdom  or  reahn  of  En^andiandwlthli 
the  liegiauce  of  the  king  or  of  his  crown.**— Coke. 

t  M.  Barbeyrao. 
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succeeded  Grotius,  based  the  law  of  nature  on  the  dictates  of  right  reason 
and  the  law  of  nations,  on  impartial  justice.  All  that  followed  as  writers 
upon  natural  law  or  of  the  law  of  nations,  among  whom  were  Wolf,  Vattel, 
Montesquieu  and  Eurien-aqui,  admitted  this  principle  ^'that  each  individual 
nation  is  bound  to  contribute  every  thing  in  her  j)ower  to  the  perfection  and 
happiness  of  all  the  others,  (Vattel.)  Under  such  principles  as  tliese  have 
been  swept  away  the  last  vestige,  almost,  of  the  claim  of  dominion  of  the 
sea  or  property  in  its  waters.  And  yet  a  shadow  of  the  claim  still  exists, 
and  which  we  propose  to  examine  in  another  place,  and  we  will  conclude 
this  paper  with  a  single  remark.  Though  all  the  nations  that  have  asserted 
ttiis  claim  were  apparently  governed  only  by  a  desire  to  expel  pirates,  obtain 
jurisdiction  over  their  subjects,  and  keep,  in  the  language  of  Chizzola  and 
Pacius,  the  sea  from  anarchy,  yet  the  real  motive  was  the  pecuniary  enrich- 
ing of  the  nation  and  the  destruction  of  rival  maritime  states.  Thus  Venice 
fought  with  Genoa  that  she  might  secure  the  profits  of  helping  forward  the 
cru>ader  to  the  Holy  Land ;  with  Portugal,  that  she  might  absorb  the  wealth 
of  the  Indies ;  and  Portugal  and  Spain  that  they  might  enrich  their  king- 
doms by  the  wealth  of  two  new  worlds,  and  destroy  the  marine  of  England 
and  Holland,  and  lastly,  as  with  England,  who  hoped,  by  the  destruction  of 
the  fisheries  of  Holland,  to  undermine  and  destroy  its  maritime  power,  and 
make  herself,  like  Holland,  the  carrier  of  the  world's  produce.  She  succeeded 
in  her  plans,  though  not  by  the  means  she  iirst  attempted ;  and  now  she  re- 
asserts a  claim  which,  if  allowed,  will  sap  the  very  foundations  of  our  mer- 
cantile marine,  and  place  it,  not  where  it  now  is,  taking  rapid  strides  bv  ' 
ivhich  it  will  soon  outrun  her,  but  beside  those  dead,  decaying  powers,  Hol- 
land, Portugal,  and  Spain.  That  we  have  not  misjudged  the  nation,  nor 
overrated  the  value  of  the  right  threatened,  and  its  importance  to  our  mer-  • 
cantilo  marine,  we  will  demonstrate  in  our  next  paper  upon  the  history, 
value,  and  importance  of  the  fisheries. 
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DBSCBIPTIOM  or  ORBOOR — FACE  OF  THE  COUMTRT— IT!  KATURAL  DIVIIION  IKTO  TURKS  RKOIOM— 
SOIL — rRODUCTIORS— TRADE   AND  COMMERCE— HEALTH— RAVIOATION. 

Oregon  is  quite  an  extensive  territory — extending  from  the  divide  on  the 
Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  some  1,200  miles,  and  stretching 
north  and  south  from  42  deg.  to  40  deg.  north  latitude.  The  whole  is  nat- 
urally divided  into  three  regions :  the  eastern,  middle,  and  western.  These 
regions  are  divided  or  separated  from  each  other  by  lofty  mountains.  But 
these  dividing  mountains,  although  they  occupy  a  very  large  portion  of  the 
country,  are  not  the  only  mountains  in  the  territory.  There  are  the  coast 
mountains,  of  less  altitude,  5*tretching  along  the  whole  length,  of  our  sea 
coast :  then  we  find  frequent  collateral  ranges  running  crosswise  from  one 
of  these  leading  ranges  to  another,  which  leaves  the  valleys  surrounded  by 
mountains  on  all  sides.  These  valleys — (by  the  by,  we  term  the  intervening 
space  between  two  mountains  a  valley,  whether  it  is  rough  or  smooth)— 
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are,  for  the  most  part,  interspersed  with  hills,  some  of  which  are  pretty 
high. 

I  shall  now  attempt  to  describe  each  of  these  regions  separately,  but  shall 
confine  myself  morn  particularly  to  the  west  region,  for  the  reason  that  the 
settlements  are,  at  present,  confined  to  this  region,  and  that  it  is  the  only 
portion  a  description  of  which  would  interest  you.  I  will  say  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  efist  region,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  portion  of  the 
western  part,  that  it  is  the  most  worthless  desert  on  the  face  of  God's  earth 
— checkered  with  cross- mountains,  hills,  kanyons,  and  sand  plains,  destitute 
of  timber  and  vegetition  of  any  kind,  except  the  artimacia  or  wild  sage; 
the  very  smell  and  appearance  of  this  detested  shrub  is  enough  to  disgust 
you  with  the  worthless  country  where  nothing  else  will  grow.  True,  in 
many  miles  travel,  and  far  distant  apart,  may  be  found  very  limited  spots 
that  produce  grass,  and  sometimes  a  few  dwarf  willows,  and  at  such  places 
you  will  generally  find  water.  This  artimacia  is  the  only  chance  for  fuel  to 
cook  with  in  passing  through  this  desert  land.  But  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  Blue  Mountiiins,  which  separate  the  eastern  from  the  middle 
region,  there  is  considerable  good  land  clad  with  a  heavy  coat  of  the  most 
nutritious  grasses,  and  the  mountains  around  are  covered  with  good  fir  and 
pine  timbc-r,  and  watered  by  good  springs  and  mountain  streams.  The 
climate  of  the  east  region  is  dry  and  hot  in  the  summer,  and  dry  and  cold 
in  thP^nter.  But  let  me  here  remark,  that  the  altitude  makes  more  dif- 
ference in  the  climate,  as  it  respects  heat  and  cold,  in  not  only  this,  but  all 
other  parts  of  Oregon,  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world  I  was  ever  in.  I 
will  further  remark,  that  this  region,  and  a  great  portion  of  the  middle  re- 
gion, looks  as  if  it  had  been  burned  with  fire  and  brimstone  for  a  thousand 
years,  then  heaved  up  and  torn  to  pieces  by  some  powerful  convulsion  in 
nature,  leaving  long  and  narrow  chasms  so  deep,  in  many  places,  that  the 
eye  with  difficulty  can  reach  the  bottom.  But  1  wish  you  to  bear  in  mind 
the  exceptions,  for  I  assure  you  that  many  excellent  grain  and  grazing  farms 
could  there  be  made. 

We  come  next  in  order  to  speak  of  the  middle  or  second  region.  This 
is  the  ititermediate  space  between  the  Blue  and  Cascade  ranges  of  mount- 
ains. It  is  useless  for  me  to  give  you  distances  here,  for  should  you  p»«s 
through,  you  would  doubtless  call  it  all  mounUiins  in  this  middle  region.  It 
is  very  hilly  and  rough  for  the  most  part,  destitute  of  timber,  except  on  tlie 
mountain  ranges  and  on  some  of  the  mountain  streams  for  a  few  miles  in 
the  valley.  Oak-limber  is  seen  for  the  first  time  on  your  way  from  the 
States,  on  the  west  side  of  this  region,  as  you  approach  near  the  Cascade 
Mountains,  but  it  is  very  short  and  scrubby ;  noverthfless,  you  will  be  glad 
to  see  it — it  is  a  species  of  the  white  oak.  There  is  an  extensive  sand  plain 
in  this  region  along  the  Columbia  River  and  about  at  the  junction  of  the 
Umatilla  Kiver  with  the  same.  Those  plains  bear  neither  grass  nor  other 
vegetation.  The  southern  portion  of  this  region  is  highly  volcanic,  being 
com[)osed  of  high  and  irregular  bills  covered  with  burned  rock  and  scoria, 
deep  chasms,  and  extensive  salaeratus  plains.  I  will  now  give  you  some  of 
the  redeeming  qualities  of  this  middle  region,  which  will  bo  found  applicable 
to  the  inhabitable  part  of  the  eastern  region  likewise.  The  hills,  valleys, 
and  table-lands,  are  mostly  set  with  the  most  nutritious  grass  that  I  have 
anywhere  seen.  It  is  called  bunch-grass,  from  the  fact  of  its  growing  in 
bunches  some  distance  apart.  Large  portions  of  this  region,  as  you  will  be 
able  to  discover,  are  well  adapted  to  raising  stock — which  is  at  preaent  the 
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moet  profitable  business  in  Oregon — while  sufficient  grain  lands,  in  limited 
parcels,  everywhere  abound  to  support  a  numerous  population  who  may 
choose  to  lead  a  pastoral  life.  This  region  is  generHlly  well  watered  by 
rivers,  creeks,  and  springs.  The  climate  of  this  region  differs  but  little  from 
that  of  the  eastern,  though  there  is  no  greater  uniformity,  taking  a  number 
of  consecutive  years,  in  the  season  anywhere  in  Oregon,  than  you  find  in 
the  Eastern  States,  We  have  our  hot  and  cool  summers  here,  likewise  our 
mild  and  our  cold  winters.  No  settlements  have  as  yet  been  made  in  either 
of  the.se  regions ;  they  are  held  by  different  tribes  of  Indians.  There  is  a 
station  for  government  troops  at  the  Dalles  of  the  Columbia  River,  in  the 
vrestern  part  of  this  region,  but  few  soldiers  there  at  present 

We  now  come  to  speak  of  the  western  region  of  Oregon.  Tliis  region 
extends  from  the  Cascade  range  of  mountains  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  a  dis- 
tance differing  from  100  to  150  miles.  When  I  tell  you  that  there  is  a 
range  of  comparatively  low  mountains  extending  along  the  Pacific  coast,  and 
frequent  cross  ranges  extending  from  the  Cascade  to  tliis  coast  range,  you 
will  be  able  to  form  a  correct  idea  how  it  is  blocked  off  into  valleys.  These 
mountains  are  generally  covered  with  a  luxuriant  growth  of  the  best  fir, 
cedar,  and  pine  timbers,  that  are  anywhere  to  be  found.  The  summits  of 
tliese  mountains  are  not  always  very  easy  of  access  from  every  part  of  the 
valleys,  on  account  of  collateral  ridges  and  steep  hollows.  A  map  of  this 
country  will  show  you  the  relative  position  of  the  rivers,  as  also  the  locality 
of  their  different  sources,  likewise  the  courses  they  flow.  Tiiere  is  a  river 
runuing  throui^h  each  valley,  with  tributary  streams  from  the  mountains  on 
each  side.  With  these  general  remarks,  1  will  now  begin  to  particularize, 
commencing  at  the  north,  (and  of  that  portion  lying  north  of  the  Columbia 
liiver,  I  am  sorry  th:it  I  cannot  give  information  from  actual  observation, 
faa\iiig  explored  but  little  of  it  mysi'lf,)  on  the  Columbia  River.  There  is 
no  y«ortion  of  country,  from  its  source  to  its  mouth,  that  can  with  propriety 
be  termed  a  valley ;  and  through  this  west  region  it  mostly  runs  through  a 
low  chain  of  cross  mounbiins,  forming,  in  many  places,  very  extensive  bot- 
tom lands  and  numerous  fertile  islands.  These  bottoms  and  island  lands 
are  divided  into  timber  and  prairie  :  these  prairies,  and  in  many  places  the 
timbered  lands,  are  covered  nith  a  heavy  coat  of  till  grass,  upon  which  the 
stock  grow  fat  during  the  greater  portion  of  the  year.  The  timber  is  fir, 
white  oak,  ash,  soft  maple,  willow,  balm  of  gileiul — termed  poplar  by  some 
— but  there  is  no  poplar  in  Oregon.  Vancouver  is  situated  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Columbia  River  some  90  or  100  miles  from  its  mouth.  The  tide 
flows  on  this  river  to  the  Cascade  Falls,  some  25  or  30  miles  higher  up.  It 
is  navigable  for  large  class  vessels  to  the  last  named  place. 

As  1  cannot  dwell  long  upon  any  particular  locality,  you  must  now  leave 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Colunibia,  and,  in  going  north,  you  have  one 
of  those  cross  ranges  to  travel  before  you  can  reach  another  valley.  And 
here  allow  me  to  remark,  that  a  great  portion  of  the  soil  on  moht  of  the 
mountains  throughout  this  western  region  is  of  good  quality.  This  remark 
is  alike  applicable  to  the  Blue  Mountains — the  timber  is  the  great  objection 
to  settling  them.  We  will  now  return  to  where  we  had  crossed  from  the 
Columbia  River,  north,  over  the  mountains,  and  we  find  our6elves  in  what 
18  generally  termed  the  Puget*s  Sound  country.  The  inhabitable  portion  of 
thb  part  is  said  to  be  quite  extensive,  though  much  of  the  land  near  the 
Bound  is  said  to  be  very  gravelly  and  unsuited  to  farming,  but  good  for 
g:azing  purposes,  whilst  in  other  parts  are  found  lands  possessing  an  excel- 
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lent  soil.  The  pmiries  are  said  not  to  be  so  extensive  here  as  in  some  other 
parts  but  tlio  tirnb(ir  lands  are  very  rich.  Tliis  part  of  the  country  lies  handy 
to  Puget's  Sound,  one  of  the  Ix-st  harbors  in  the  world,  with  no  inourituios 
to  cross  to  get  to  it.  Towns  are  f;ist  sprinij^ing  up  along  the  Sound,  and 
this  part  is  tilling  up  by  settlers  very  fast  The  country  is  well  watered  and 
very  hoalthy. 

1  shall  not  attempt  to  give  you  a  description  of  the  country  lying  sonth 
of  the  Columbia  Hiver  and  west  of  the  Cascade  range.  First  in  point  of 
imporLiiicr^  is  the  Willamette  Valley.  In  pa^^sing  from  the  Columbia  Uiver 
to  this  valley,  a  depression  in  the  mountains  on  the  east  side  of  the  Willamette 
affords  an  easy  access,  (though  the  mountains  on  the  west  side  are  not  w<«^ 
thy  of  the  name  in  this  country).  This  valley  is  150  miles  in  length  from 
north  to  south,  and  40  miles  wide  from  east  to  west.  The  Willamette 
River  approaches  this  vall»^y  from  the  south  in  three  different  branches, 
which  unite  soon  after  reaching  the  valley,  thence,  running  nearly  through 
the  center  of  the  valley,  empties  into  the  Columbia  five  miles  below  Van- 
couver. This  stream  receives  many  tributaries  on  each  side,  wliicli  rise  in 
the  Cascadt^  on  the  one  side,  and  in  the  coast  mountiiins  on  the  other.  This 
stream  and  its  tributaries  are  all  skirted  with  timber,  among  which  will  be 
found  tir,  oak,  ash,  soft  maple,  balm  of  gilead,  and  a  variety  of  underbrush, 
of  which  the  hazle  and  vine-maple  are  most  common. 

The  Willamette  River  is  navigable  for  shipping  to  Portland,  which  is  the 
chief  commercial  town  in  the  territory;  thence  to  Oregon  City,  12  miles  it 
is  navigable  for  steamboats.  At  this  latter  place  is  the  celebrated  Willamette 
FalU,  and  above  these  the  river  is  navigable  for  steamboats  of  light  dniught 
as  high  as  Three  Forks,  alx>ut  100  miles.  In  the  northern  part  of  this  val- 
ley is  the  most  timbere«l  land,  but  in  the  south  part  there  is  more  pnurie 
land.  A  great  portion  of  this  valley  consists  of  beautiful  level  or  slightly 
undulating  prairies  interspersed  with  hills,  scmie  of  which  are  bare  of  timber, 
whilst,  others  are  sparsely  timbered  with  white  oak  trees,  wliich  never  grow 
tall  ifi  this  country.  Both  hills  and  valleys  are  covered  with  grass  of  good 
quality,  which  dries  up  in  the  summer  and  again  becomes  green  when  the 
rains  c«>mmence  in  the  fall.  The  soil  is  uniformly  good  throughout  the  val- 
ley. The  largest  portion  of  the  people  of  Oregon  are  living  in  this  valley, 
and  it  in  more  extimsive  than  any  other  inhabitable  portion  lying  in  a  com- 
pact form.  Towns  and  villages  are  fast  springing  up— the  most  im|X)rtant 
of  which  are  Portland,  Oregon  City,  Salem,  and  Marysville,  all  .situated  on 
the  Willamette  River,  and  ranged  up  the  valley  in  the  order  in  which  I 
have  named  them.  I  have  no  statistical  information  whereby  to  enable  me 
to  give  an  estimate  of  the  population  of  either. 

The  climate  of  this  valley  differs  but  little  from  the  climate  of  the  bal- 
ance of  the  western  region.  The  sejisons  are  divided  into  wet  and  dry. 
The  rainv  seiison  commences  about  the  first  of  Noveml)er  and  continues  till 
the  first  of  April,  during  which  time  we  have  long  and  tedious  spells  of  in* 
cessaut  rain,  and  much  of  the  time  is  more  or  less  showery.  Afler  the  time 
last  named,  we  have  but  very  little  rain  till  fall  again.  We  generally  have 
some  snow  every  winter,  and  every  four  or  ^\q  years  we  have  a  cold  winter. 
We  likewise  have  rains  in  the  summer  in  certain  seasons.  Plains  are  sel- 
dom attended  with  thunder  and  lightninor.  Streams  are  much  swollen  hi 
the  winter  season — the  ground  gets  full  of  water  and  makes  bad  traveliog, 
and  everything  wears  a  gloomy  and  dreary  appearance.  From  most  any 
spot  of  open  lands  in  the  valley  we  have  from  one  to  three  snow-peakt  in 
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'ttll  view,  who%  white  summits  appear  to  pierce  the  verr  skies.  These  are 
ranged  along  the  Cascade  Mountains  from  50  to  100  miles  apart,  north  and 
south.  The  wind  prevails  from  the  south  in  the  winter,  and  from  the  north 
ia  the  summer.  The  nights  are  cool  and  pleasant  during  the  summer, 
Uioui^h  the  days  may  be  hot 

The  Umpqua  Valley  comes  next.  It  lies  south  of  the  Willamette  Valley, 
and  is  separated  from  it  by  the  Callapooiah  Mountain.  This  mountain  is 
not  high :  it  is  covered  with  timber,  among  which  is  to  be  found  the  Oregon 
chestnut;  the  soil  is  good.  The  Umpqua,  like  all  other  valleys,  is  entirely 
surrounded  by  mountains.  This  valley  consists  of  a  succession  of  hills  and 
narrow  intervening  valleys.  The  whole  is  covered  with  a  fine  coat  of  excel- 
lent grass.  The  soil  is  very  rich  in  these  small  valleys.  The  Umpqua  Val- 
ley is  about  60  miles  long  from  north  to  south,  and  near  half  that  width 
from  east  to  west  It  is  watered  by  two  rivers  of  the  same  name,  which 
unite  in  the  valley  and  flo^  west  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  is  watered  by 
many  other  tributary  streams  of  the  Umpqua  likewise,  and  many  springs  of 
good  water.  The  timber  is  fir,  pine,  white  and  black  oak,  (fee.  The  climate 
is  similar  to  that  of  the  Willamette,  perhaps  a  little  warmer  in  the  winter 
season.  This  vdley  is  fast  settling,  mosth  by  persons  who  wish  to  raise 
stock.  But  since  the  discovery  of  gold  in  the  south  part  of  the  territory, 
the  produce  of  the  farms  would  demand  a  good  price. 

The  Rogue  River  Valley  lies  south  from  the  Umpqua  Valley,  and  is  sep- 
arated from  it  by  the  Umpqua  Mountain  and  a  succession  of  mountain 
ridges  and  narrow  valleys.  1  his  mountain  is  high,  precipitous,  and  rough ; 
h  is  heaved  up  into  high  peaks,  with  intervening  low  gaps,  through  one  of 
which  a  wagon  road  has  been  made,  and  with  a  small  appropriation  from 
goyerament,  judiciously  applied,  an  excellent  road  might  be  made.  The 
■oil  of  this  mountain  is  rather  poor,  and  such  is  the  character  of  all  the 
mountain  soil  south  of  it  What  is  termed  the  Rogue  River  Valley  lies 
high  up  on  the  river  of  the  same  name :  it  is  30  miles  long  from  north  to 
Bouth,  and  about  15  miles  wide  from  east  to  we^t  It  is  a  beautiful  valley 
to  the  eye  of  the  beholder,  but  much  of  the  soil  is  rather  sterile ;  yet  there 
is  some  excellent  land  that  produces  good  crops  of  native  grass,  and  would 
produce  good  crops  of  grain  if  cultivated. 

This  valley  is  also  settling  fast :  gold  mines  have  lately  been  discovered 
in  it,  and  some  of  the  miners  are  doing  very  well.  It  is  also  near  the  Shasta 
mines  in  California,  which  will  secure  a  high  price  for  everything  raised 
here.  None  of  the  rivers  south  of  the  WilK-imette  are  navigable,  conse- 
quently the  supplies  for  the  mines  are  taken  from  the  Willamette  Valley. 
From  what  I  have  said  of  this  western  region,  you  will  see  that  there  is  a 
succession  of  valleys  separated  by  mountains,  and  lying  back  from  the  coast 
reaching  from  Puget^s  Sound  to  the  California  line.  It  is  necessary  that 
Congress  should  make  an  appropriation  of  money  to  locate  and  open  a  road 
firoro  Puget's  Sound  through  these  valleys  to  the  navigable  waters  of  the 
Sacramento,  or  Bay  of  Sun  Francisco,  in  California.  This  is  necessary  to 
the  government  for  military  purposes,  and  ere  long  will  be  indispensably  so 
m  a  post  route. 

In  addition  to  those  parts  that  I  have  attempted  to  describe  to  you,  I 
must  say  something  about  the  country  lying  immediately  on  the  coast  At 
the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River,  on  the  south  side,  is  a  country  of  limited 
extent  This  is  called  the  Clatsop  Plains,  and  is  already  thickly  settled. 
Higher  up  the  river,  on  the  same  side,  is  the  ancient  town  of  Astoria,  sur- 
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rounded  by  hills  and  high  peaks  of  the  coast  range ;  these  hills  are  tim- 
bered with  fir,  hem  luck,  <fcc.  In  this  vicinity  is  found  some  of  the  largest 
and  tidiest  timl)er  in  the  territory.  The  country  south  of  tliis,  on  the  ct»ast, 
has  been  but  little  explored;  but  sufficient  is  known  to  justify  roe  in  saying 
there  are  many  depressions  and  slopes  on  the  Pacific  bide  of  tlje  coast 
mountains,  where  good  settlements  may  be  formed.  The  soil  is  said  to  be 
rich  on  the  coast  mountains  generally.  At  the  harbor  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Umpqua  is  a  small  settlement,  and  also  at  Port  Orford,  farther  south. 
The  vicinity  of  these  settlements  is  hilly,  mountainous,  and  rough.  If  you 
will  procure  a  map  of  Oregon,  and  locate  placts  as  I  have  imperfectly  de- 
scrilnd  ihem,  you  will  have  a  tolerable  good  knowledge  of  Oregon. 

Many  other  pei*sons  beside  yourself  have  made  the  inquiry  of  me,  by 
Utter,  respecting  the  society  of  this  country.  In  answer,  I  will  say  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country  are  mostly  immigrants  from  the  United  States, 
consequently  the  society  may,  with  fairness,  be  ]»resumed  to  be  just  such  st 
tho-e  who  make  the  inquiry  would  form,  if  situated  so  themsehes.  I  will 
fuither  remark,  that  each  and  every  State  in  the  Union,  from  Maine  to 
Georgia,  has  its  representatives  here,  and  I  am  hap}>y  that  I  am  not  the 
only  representative  of  the  good  old  Hickory  State,  Tennessee. 

The  same  denominations  of  Christian  worshipers  that  you  have  in  the 
States  are  found  here.  Schools  are  as  numerous  throughout  the  country  at 
the  sparse  ]>opulation  will  justify,  though  as  yet  we  have  no  permanent 
school  fund,  but  Congress  has  appropriated  the  eighteenth  part  of  all  public 
lands  here  for  that  purpose. 

PVom  what  1  have  said,  you  can  form  a  correct  idea  as  to  where  the  agri- 
cullural  lands  are  situated,  as  well  as  the  grazing  lands.  Like  all  other 
countries,  the  soil  of  Oregon  varies  not  only  in  color,  but  in  productive 
qualities.  The  prairie  lands — which,  by  the  by,  are  used  almost  entirely 
for  farming  f»urr'Oses — are  mostly  of  a  dark-gray  color,  and  the  soil  is  what 
is  generally  called  a  clay  soil,  from  one  to  two  feet  bedded,  with  some 
exceptions,  on  a  porous  clay,  which  becomes  of  lighter  color  the  deeper  yon 
go,  till  you  reach  the  sand,  which  you  will  do  in  tifteen  or  twenty  feet  in 
most  places.  This  quality  of  soil  is  much  darker  when  wet  than  when  dry. 
It  ].ulverizes  quite  easy  when  plowed  in  proper  order,  but  if  plowed  or 
tramped  by  stock  when  it  is  wet,  it  will  bake  \ery  hard  when  it  becomes 
dry  ;  and  this  is  the  case  with  all  soils  in  this  country,  except  some  very 
limited  spots  that  are  very  sandy.  We  also  have  a  pale  and  a  deep  dark- 
red  soil.  These  colors  of  soil  are  found  on  the  hills  in  the  Umpqua  ValWy, 
and  also  on  the  hills  in  the  irouth  part  of  the  Willamette  Valley.  Near  the 
base  of  some  of  the  hills,  and  on  the  bottoms  of  some  of  the  streams,  the 
soil  is  a  rich  alluvial  deposit  that  produces  extremely  well. 

The  productions  of  the  countiy  are  wheat,  oats,  barley,  rye,  peas,  and 
garden  vegetables,  .such  as  potatoes,  cablage,  onions,  beans,  parbnips,  carrots, 
tomatoes,  turnips,  beets,  melons,  squashes,  <fec.  The  apple,  pear,  and  peach 
tree  thrive  very  well,  and  produce  good  fruit.  It  would  be  a  very  hard 
task  for  me  to  give  you  a  satisfactory  account  of  the  quantity  of  wheat,  or 
other  grains,  produced  to  the  acre ;  for  whilst  but  little  depends  on  difie^ 
ence  in  soil,  much  dejiends  on  the  time  and  mode  of  cultivating.  "Where 
land  is  well  broken  and  completely  pulverized  by  repeated  harrowings  after 
the  rains  are  over  in  the  spring,  and  the  seed  sown  and  well  covered,  so  thii 
it  may  come  or  vegetate  with  the  first  rains  in  the  fall,  it  will,  one  y^-ar  witi 
another,  yield  from  20  to  30  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre,  and  more  than  thit 
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of  oats ;  but  if  sown  late  in  the  fall  or  in  the  spring,  from  10  to  20  bushels 
per  acre  will  be  the  most.  The  garden  vegetables  that  I  have  named  thrive 
well  most  anywhere  on  manured  land.  This  climate  does  not  suit  the 
^owth  of  corn  ;  it  is  not  raised  as  a  crop,  but  to  use  while  soft.  Our  lands 
will  doubtless  become  deteriorated  by  continued  crops  of  email  grain  :  we 
shall  then  have  to  resort  to  clover  and  manure  to  fertilize  them.  Tame 
gra<^es  are  not  cultivated,  as  all  the  open  parts  of  the  country  produce  a 
native  grass  equally  as  good.  This  native  gra>s  is  quite  short  compared 
with  that  of  the  Western  States ;  but  when  not  fed  down,  it  runs  up  a  seed 
straw  from  two  to  three  feet  high,  which  produces  a  heavy  crop  of  seed. 
On  this  grass  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  <fec.,  subsist  both  summer  and  winter 
without  the  care  of  man.  Hogs  do  tolerably  well  in  this  country,  consider- 
ing we  have  no  corn  to  feed  them  on :  they  subsist  on  vegetables,  roots, 
white  oak  and  hazle  nuts,  disc. 

I  will  now  give  you  the  prices  of  some  of  the  products  of  the  grain  and 
grazing  farms : — 

American  horses,  $100  to  1200  ;  Indian  horses,  $40  to  $100;  American 
cowj*,  $o0  to  $60 ;  oxen,  per  yoke,  $120  to  150 ;  sheep,  per  head,  $4  to  $6 ; 
chickens,  each,  $1  ;  beef,  per  pound  on  foot,  8  cents;  fx)rk,  10  to  12  cents 
per  pound  on  foot ;  stock  hogs,  8  rents  per  pound  gro^ ;  butter  35  to  40 
cents  per  pound ;  eggs,  40  to  60  cents  per  dozen ;  bacon,  25  cents  per 
pound;  wheat,  $1   76  to  $2  per  bushel ;  oats,  $1  per  bushel. 

These  prices  are  obtained  at  or  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  seller, 
without  the  trouble  of  going  far  to  markf  t  Potitoes  and  other  vegetables 
are  raised  in  large  quantities  on  the  Columbia  Kiver  and  on  the  plains  near 
its  mouth,  for  the  California  market;  but  I  am  not  sufficiently  posted  up  in 
this  market  to  quote  the  prices. 

The  export  trade  of  this  country,  since  the  discovery  of  the  gold  mines  in 
California,  has  been,  confined  to  that  country,  and  consists  in  lumber,  stock 
bogs,  beef,  butter,  egirs,  chickens,  pork,  oats  flour,  potatoi  s,  onions,  <kc.,  be- 
sides large  droves  of  beef  cattle,  cows,  and  oth<  r  stock,  driven  overland  to 
tlie  mines.  There  is  also  much  flour,  bacon,  butter,  cheese,  &c.,  packed  on 
animals  or  hauled  in  wagons  to  the  mines.  In  the  articles  of  flour  and 
grain,  this  country  cannot  compete  with  Chili,  on  account  of  the  high  price 
of  labor  here,  and  the  very  low  price  of  labor  in  that  country.  As  to  the 
import**,  every  article,  such  as  our  clothing,  boots,  shoes,  hats,  <fec.,  come 
mostly  from  the  United  States  and  Europe  ;  our  cofiee  from  Kio,  Java,  and 
the  Sandwich  Islands ;  our  sugar  and  salt  from  various  parts  of  the  world 
—  a  good  portion  of  it  from  the  States  and  Sandwich  Islands.  Vessels  are 
arriving  and  departing  all  the  time. 

I  am  not  aware  that  we  have  had  more  than  one  arrival  direct  from 
China ;  but  arrivals  of  vessels  from  San  Francisco,  various  ports  in  the 
United  States,  Sandwich  Islands,  Europe,  and  other  places,  are  of  almost 
daily  occurrence.  For  the  prices  of  store  goods,  groceries,  and  everything 
in  that  line,  I  refer  you  to  tht>  Portland  wholesale  prices  current — you  will 
add  to  these  prices  about  60  per  cent,  and  you  will  then  have  a  good  idea 
of  the  retail  prices  in  the  country.  The  United  States  mail  arrives  twice  a 
month.  We  have  post  routes  and  weekly  mails  to  every  inhabited  part  of 
the  country,  besides  a  river  route,  by  steamboat,  from  Astoria  to  Portland, 
thence  to  Oregon  City,  thence  to  Marysville,  high  up  the  Willamette  River; 
aUo  a  route  to  Salt  Lake,  whence  the  mail  goes  and  returns  every  two 
months. 
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Tlie  representative  population  of  this  country  is  about  twenty  thousand. 
The  Indians  in  the  vicinity  of  the  settlements  are  not  very  numerous — they 
are  fast  disappearinpf  by  death.  Tliey  are  generally  harmless  and  inoffen- 
sive, and  sul>si^*t  mostly  on  salmon,  which  are  found  in  great  abundance  in 
most  of  the  streams  that  empty  into  the  Pacific.  There  are  a  few  bear,  i 
good  many  deer,  and  any  quantity  of  wolves  in  this  country :  the  latter  are 
very  destructive  to  stock  in  many  parts  of  the  territory. 

l^y  an  act  of  Conpjress,  approve<l  September  27,  1850,  donations  of  lands 
wore  made,  (suV)j(^ct  to  certain  conditions  and  restriction?,)  to  the  then  set- 
tlers on  the  public  lands  in  this  country.  I3y  another  section  of  the  same 
law,  provision  is  made  for  all  who  emii^rato  to  this  country  and  settle  on 
the  public  lands,  from  about  the  time  last  mentioned  until  December  1,  1853. 
This  litter  section  grants  a  donation  of  320  acres  of  land  to  a  married  raan, 
and  h'llf  that  quantitv  to  each  sin'jjle  man  who  comes  to  the  country  within 
the  time  specified.  Four  consecutive  years'  residence  and  cultivation  is  ex- 
acted by  the  ijovernmmt  before  you  can  obtain  a  patent  It  is  necessary  I 
should  say,  that  each  settler  is  allowed  to  select  for  himself  any  unoccupied 
lands,  except  the  10th  and  86th  sections  in  each  township,  which  are  re- 
serveil  and  appropriated  for  common  school  purposes. 

(Joni^ress,  by  another  act,  appropriated  money  to  extintj^ish  the  Indian 
title  to  the  lands  in  the  western  rei^ion  of  Oregon.  Agents  have  been  ap- 
pointed to  make  treaties  with  many  of  the  tribe*,  but  whether  these  treaties 
will  be  confirmed  or  not,  I  cannot  tell. 

The  health  of  the  first  portion  of  the  western  region  spoken  of  is  not  very 
good,  owing  to  the  overflowing  of  much  of  the  bottom  lands  by  the  Colum- 
bia. It  is  somewhat  subject  to  fever  and  ague,  and  other  bilious  diseases. 
This  remark  is  alike  applicable  to  the  bottom  lands  on  the  Willamette 
River.  In  fact,  bilious,  typhus,  and  lung  diseases,  influenza,  rheumatism.  <kc^ 
are  not  of  uncommon  occurrence  thn)ughout  the  entire  country.  Yet, 
upon  the  whole,  I  believe  this  country  to  be  as  healthy  as  the  State  of  Ten- 
nessee. 

In  speaking  of  the  navigable  rivers  of  Oregon,  let  me  remind  you  that  the 
Columbia,  and  the  Willamette,  that  empties  into  it  90  or  100  miles  from 
its  mouth,  are  the  only  ones  of  note  of  this  class.  The  Columbia  is  naviga- 
ble, with  the  exception  of  a  portage  of  some  four  or  five  miles  at  the  Cas- 
cade Falls,  from  its  mouth  to  the  Dalles,  a  distance  of  200  miles. 

I  have  heretofore  spoken  of  the  navigation  of  the  Willamette  River,  with 
the  obstruction  of  the  Falls  at  Oregon  City,  where  a  portage  of  half  a  mile 
is  made,  l^ut  this  is  not  the  only  obstruction  on  that  river  during  the  sum- 
mer sejison  ;  ft)r  when  the  wat(T  becomes  h)w,  there  is  a  number  of  ban 
where  the  wat>*r  becomes  shallow  and  forms  a  barrier  against  the  passage  of 
boats  of  a  profitable  size.  One  of  these  bars  is  one  mile  below  the  Falls, 
and  some  three  or  f  )ur  others  l>etween  the  Falls  and  Marysville.  These  ob- 
structions will  doubtless,  at  no  distant  day,  bi  removed.  Oar  present  dele- 
gate to  Congress,  when  canvassing  before  the  people  for  an  election,  advo- 
cated, without  the  solicitation  of  any  person,  the  propriety  of  Congress 
making  an  appropriation  to  eftect  this  object;  but  since  he  has  gone  to 
Wjushington,  he  has  written  back  and  says  he  is  politicalhj  opposed  to  all 
such  measures.  Hut  if  there  is  no  deception  in  the  signs  of  the  time*,  the 
day  is  near  at  hand  when  the  enlightened  people  of  Oregon  will  lay  all 
such  political  deraogogues  on  the  shelf,  and  will  take  in  hand  to  munu&o* 
ture  and  direct  public  sentiment  themselves. 
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A  portion  of  the  citizens  of  Portland,  together  with  others — (Portland  is 
aated  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Willamette  River  some  12  miles  from  its 
)Uth) — acting  under  a  legislative  charter,  are  constructing  a  plank  road 
»iii  that  place  to  the  Tualatin  Plains,  a  distance  of  some  12  to  15  miles, 
a  northwesterly  direction,  and  when  completed  it  will  be  of  much  benefit, 
1  only  to  that  portion  of  the  country,  but  to  nearly  all  Oregon. 
You  ask  whether  we  have  limestone  or  freestone  water.  This  is  a  ques- 
m  I  am  unable  to  answer,  as  this  is  neither  a  limestone  nor  a  fre(  stone 
untry,  but  volcanic.  I  would  say  the  water  was  rather  a  nondescript — 
>vertheless,  cold,  healthy,  and  well  lasted.  The  most  prevalent  rocks  of 
is  country  are  the  basaltic  and  trapp  rocks,  though  granite,  slate,  quartz, 
id,  in  a  few  places,  a  coarse  sand-stone,  are  found.  The  agricultural  landi 
e  generally  clear  of  rocks  or  gravel.  And  as  respects  the  waters  of  the 
•untry,  like  the  branches  of  the  forest  tree,  you  will  find  in  each  valley 
3all  streams  that  have  their  rise  in  the  mountains,  on  either  side,  winding 
eir  way  through  the  valley  till  they  reach  the  main  stream  ;  besides  these, 
the  foot  of  the  hills  and  mountains,  we  frequently  find  good  cold  springs ; 
it  then  in  many  of  the  large  prairies  and  plains,  water  becomes  scarce  in 
e  summer  time :  in  such  situations  the  settlers  dig  wells,  where  they  find 
)od  water  at  a  depth  of  from  20  to  40  feet.  The  harvest  of  wheat,  oats, 
C,  comes  off  in  the  months  of  July  and  August.  The  quality  of  the  wheat 
always  good;  the  berry  is  full  and  plump,  however  small  the  yield  may 
\  per  acre. 

JOHN    M.    FORREST. 
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MDKBKR  XXXV. 

NEWBURYPORT,  MASSACHUSETTS. 

Newburyport  is  situated  on  the  Merrimac  River,  the  center  of  the  dty 
ing  about  two  and  a  half  miles  from  the  river^s  mouth,  and  is  by  railroad 
I  miles  from  Boston,  20  miles  from  Salem,  15  miles  from  Haverhill,  about 
)  miles  from  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  and  71  miles  from  Portland.     According 

the  State  survey  of  1845,  its  latitude  is  42*^  48'  32"  N.,  and  iU  longitude 
)*'  52'  41"  W.  It  is  in  the  extreme  northeast  corner  of  the  State,  and  of 
»ex  County,  which  is  the  densest  populated  area  of  the  same  extent  in 
ew  England,  and  of  course  the  densest  to  be  found  in  the  United  States, 

on  the  continent  of  America.  The  superficial  extent  of  this  county  is 
KMit  400  square  miles,  and  its  population  in  1850  was  127,170,  equal  to 
lOBt  318  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile;  the  density  of  Massachusetts 
!iDg  126  to  the  souare  mile,  of  lihode  Island,  108,  and  of  New  York,  67. 
sry  few  places  in  Europe  indeed,  of  like  extent,  are  so  thickly  populated  as 
e  County  of  Elssex.  But  the  extent  of  the  population  is  not  more  remark- 
»l6  than  the  uniformity  of  its  division.  The  county  is  covered  at  almost 
[nal  intervals  with  villages,  none  of  them  of  overgrown  dimensions.  There 
8  thirty  incorporated  towns  in  the  county,  the  largest  of  which  is  Salem, 
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with  only  20,204  inbabitants  in  1850.  Lvnn,  with  14,257  inhabitants,  is 
the  only  other  city  or  town  in  the  county  ranking  above  Newhuryport  in 
popuhitiun,  which  had  in  1850,  prior  to  its  incorporation  as  a  city,  0,534 
people. 

Xewhuryport  bears  still  the  rank,  which  it  has  long  held,  of  the  third 
coniinerci.il  town  in  the  State,  although  in  regard  to  population  it  has  de- 
scend<'d  to  the  tmth  place. 

NVwbury,  the  parent  town,  was  settleil  in  1C33,  the  first  settlers  be'.nsf 
agriculturists,  and  was  incorporated  in  1035.  It  was  named  from  a  town  in 
lV'rk>liire  County,  England,  about  56  miles  from  London.  The  aborijr'nal 
name  of  the  place,  or  of  some  part  of  tlie  water  thereabout  probably,  (fi^r 
the  Indians  generally  attached  names  rather  to  streams,  or  falls,  or  lak«, 
than  to  the  land  alx)ut  them,)  was,  as  ditlerently  spelt,  and  perhajis  never 
corn^etly  written,  Quascacumcon,  Quascacanqu  mi,  Quafcacan-iuen,  We>*.v 
cumcou,  (as  in  the  (general  Court  ri*cords,)  and  lately,  Wessacumcon.  To 
all  appearance,  the  land  was  taken  from  the  few  niiserahle  savages  found 
upon  it  or  claiming  it,  as  the  Dutch  rtally  took  Manhattiin  Island  by  virtue 
of  the  stroijg<*r  arm;  and  if  the  ptinciples  voted  by  the  Milford  church 
meeting  were  not  fornially  readopted,  they  were  at  lea<t  practically  recognized 
— those  affirmations  being:  I.  "That  the  earth  is  the  Lord's,  and  the  full- 
ness thenof;''  2.  "That  the  earth  is  given  to  the  saints ;"  3.  "Thatwc 
ari?  the  saints." 

But  in  the  disfvosilion  of  the  land  thus  acquired,  the  socialists  and  l:ind 
reformers  of  our  dav  could  not  have  bt?at  them  in  a;j:rarianism.  The  \»hjle 
seizure  (the  town  being  incorporated  with  33,000  acres)  w;is  dividt.'d  into 
conveni'.'Mtly  small  loU,  of  wliich  one  was  freely  given  to  every  new  conu-r, 
and  .'\(Mi  Indians  were  not  denied  a  hhare  with  their  generous  white 
brethnn. 

As  tin*  plantation  increased  and  prospered,  the  rudiments  of  a  fi-ihinjj, 
and  finally  i>f  a  ctJinmercial  interest  b..*gan  tt)  appear,  and  U'fore  lonuj  li.^d 
become  >trtnig  enough  to  quarrel  with  the  primitive  interest.  The  former 
were  st'.it'Ml  on  the  M»-rriuiao  banks,  the  latter  remained  where  it  was  tirst 
domicil.'il,  on  the  banks  of  the  Parker.  The  Merriinac  settlement  had  much 
the  t'a>t»r  L^rowth,  and  the  n»sult  of  thrir  disagreements  was  a  division  in 
1704,  one  hundretl  antl  thirtv-three  vars  after  the  ori^rinal  s*'ttlement,  .^t 
which  tiiUM  the  whole  town  continued  about  4,00i)  inhabitants,  of  which  the 
Merrimae  town,  called  Newbury  port,  took  2,282,  and  a  more  than  propor- 
tionate >hare  of  the  Common  wealth,  with  nearly  all  the  unanufioturin^ 
industry  and  general  enterf.rise,  although  very  restricted  in  territory,  having 
no  mon*  than  047  acres,  or  one  square  mile,  InMUi;  tiie  smallest  town  in  are* 
ever  incorporated  in  th«'  State,  and  probably  in  the  United  Slates. 

This  imperfect  separation,  although  it  left  Xewhuryport  m.>re  free  to  pu^ 
sue  litT  own  course,  did  not  answer  its  ol»ject  witli  regard  to  either  t«>vviL 
As  Newbury  inclosed  her  daughter  on  three  sides,  abutting  still  on  the  Me^ 
rimao  both  al)ove  and  below  Xewl>uryport,  at  which  points  there  were  siiH 
growini;  villages  of  tishermen,  ship-buiMers,  and  other  artisans,  the  :is>sunied 
doideratum  of  uniformity  of  pursuit  in  her  population  had  not  been  at- 
tained ;  while  with  regard  U)  NewburyjH)rt,  much  inconvenience  arose  from 
the  fact  that  the  interes>ts  of  the  villages  at  her  sides  were  mingled  almost 
wholly  with  hers,  and  she  was  thus  deprived  of  the  advantiiges  of  one  moni- 
cipai  aJmiuLstralion  throughout  what  was  essentially  her  own  extent.    Aft 
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liese  suburbs  of  Newburyport  enlarged,  the  disagreement  between  them 
ind  the  rural  community  was  renewed,  and  eventually,  after  protracted 
effort,  determinedly  resisted,  led  to  another  separation,  to  be  hereafter  no- 
ticed. This  correlation  of  concerns  necessarily  involves,  in  a  sketch  of  the 
history  of  Newburjport,  a  rather  extended  notice  of  the  affairs  of  the  town 
of  Newbury. 

From  the  period  of  separation  until  the  Revolution,  the  two  towns  went 
forward  with  considerable  vigor.  The  ship-building  interest  became  very 
important,  and  the  Merrimac- built  ships  attained  a  high  reputation  through- 
out the  colonies  and  in  the  mother  country.  Within  the  memory  of  people 
now  living,  ninety  vessels  have  been  in  progress  of  construction  at  one  time 
at  Newburyport  About  1770  several  rafts  of  timber,  in  form  of  a  ship,  and 
oompl«:'tely  solid  with  the  exception  of  a  small  cavity  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  sailors,  were  constructed  in  New  England  to  the  order  of  some  mer- 
chants of  London,  whither,  provided  with  the  means  of  navigating  the  ocean, 
they  were  sent.  One  of  these,  built  at  Newbury,  and  bearing  the  name  of 
the  town,  is  mentioned  as  arriving  out  in  26  days  from  the  Merrimiic. 

In  the  earlier  and  later  wars,  from  the  Pequot  to  the  Revolution,  these 
toWDs  took  their  full  share,  furnishing  able  and  distinguished  officers  as  well 
as  efficient  troops.  The  sentiment  prevailing  in  them  in  the  revolutionary 
period  was  thoroughly  whig.  The  merchants  of  Newburyport  joined  heart- 
ily in  the  non  importation  and  other  retaliatory  me^isures  preceding  the  out- 
break, and  after  the  war  commenced,  entered  vigorously  into  privateering. 
In  this  effort  they  were  at  first  very  successful.  On  one  occasion,  an  armed 
abip,  with  a  very  valuable  cargo,  a  portion  of  which  was  provision  and  stores 
ibr  the  British  army  in  Boston,  was  taken  off  the  bar  by  seventeen  men,  in 
an  open  boat,  through  a  bold  stratagem.  But  the  evil  of  this  privateering 
essay  of  New  Engl  ind  upon  British  Commerce  was  its  too  great  success. 
When  the  greedy  flotilla  had  become  so  swollen  as  to  block  up  every  pathway 
of  the  sea,  carrying  their  audacity  even  to  the  extent  of  cruising  in  the  Irish 
Channel,  blockading  British  ports,  throwing  Dublin  into  consternation,  and 
raiding  fears  all  along  the  coasts,  perhaps  even  greater  than  those  excited  by 
the  grand  Armada,  and  the  combined  French  and  Spanish  fleets  riding  in 
the  complete  mastery  of  those  waters,  and  effecting  really  far  greater  injury 
than  was  accomplished  by  those  vast  armaments,  England  thought  it  full 
time  to  arouse  herself  to  the  extirpation  of  an  enemy  so  formidable.  In  the 
effort,  made  with  an  energy  which  nothing  but  a  blow  so  severe  at  her  vital 
iaterests  could  stimulate,  America  was  partially  driven  back  to  her  original 
position  of  the  assailed,  and  the  losses  which  fell  upon  the  privateering  towns 
were  very  heavy.  From  one  vessel,  the  brigantine  Dalton,  54  citizens  of 
Newburyport  were  taken,  and  all  thrown  into  the  noted  Mill  Prison  at  Ply- 
Diouth.  Among  them  was  Uenry  Lunt,  who  was  a  lieutenant  to  Paul  Jones 
in  the  Bon  Homme  Richard  at  the  time  of  his  desperate  action  on  the  coast 
of  Scotland.  But  the  elements  also  joined  the  efforts  of  the  British  fleets  to 
clear  the  seas  of  these  terrible  depredators.  Twenty- two  vessels,  sailing  from 
Newburyport  alone,  carrying  probably  as  many  as  1,000  men,  never  returned 
firom  their  expeditions,  nor  were  ever  heard  of. 

Upon  the  establishment  of  independence  and  the  resumption  of  our  inter- 
rupted trade  with  Great  Britain,  the  firat  vessel  that  ever  displayed  the 
American  flag  in  the  River  Thames  was  the  Count  de  Grasse^  commanded 
ly  Copt*  Nicholas  Johnson^  of  Newburyport,    The  first  American  vessel 
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that  was  fitted  out  f()r  the  Labrador  Fishery  sailed  also  from  Newburyport, 
toward  tiie  close  of  the  century,  as  we  are  informed  by  Mr.  Sabine. 

In  1781  there  were  in  Newburyfjort  3  rope  walks,  39  warehouses,  lOdis- 
tillerii^s  and  supfar- houses,  430  dwellings,  and  87,900  superficial  feot  of  whar£ 
In  Newbury  there  were  10  jurist,  saw,  fulling,  and  slitting  mill?,  and  437 
dwellinirs.  The  tonnage  of  Xewburyport  was  7,176,  Newbury,  192  ;  total, 
7,308  tons. 

In  1700  there  were  owned  in  Newbur}'port  6  ships,  45  brigantines,  39 
schooners,  and  28  sloops,  in  all  11,870  tons,  an  increase  of  about  60  per 
cent  in  tonnaije  in  nine  years.  The  stock  in  trade  of  Newbury[>ort  was 
£74,131,  of  Newbury,  £592  ;  ounces  of  silver  plate  in  both,  5,467.  New- 
buryport  had  016  houses,  and  4,837  inhabitants;  Newbury,  3,972  inhabit- 
ants—total, 8,809. 

The  growing  and  prosperous  trade  of  Newburyport  suffered  severely  dtt^ 
ing  tlie  French  difficulties.  In  the  midst  of  the  contention  betwe*'n  our 
government  and  the  Directory,  and  when  war  appeared  unavoidable,  (in 
1798,)  the  merchants  of  this  town,  emulating  the  example  of  the  larger 
cities,  built  by  subscription  a  20gun  ship  and  presented  it  to  the  govern- 
ment, then  very  poorly  off  in  rejrard  to  a  naval  force,  the  simple  cost  of 
building  to  be  repaid  at  the  convenience  of  the  government. 

After  the  French  affair  had  blown  over,  and  along  for  some  years  ia  the 
opening  of  the  present  century,  the  town  was  commercially,  and  of  conse- 
quence otherwise,  more  prosperous  than  at  any  other  period  of  its  history. 
It  had  an  ample  share  in  the  great  West  Indian  trade,  that,  in  consequence 
of  the  difficulties  of  Europe,  thrived  so  remarkably  at  that  period,  and  under 
the  wholesome  influence  of  which,  as  its  chief  business,  the  town  was  fiet 
expanding,  and  had  fair  promise  of  opulence  and  maritime  impurtaooe. 
Probably  no  town  of  its  size  in  the  United  States  could  then  boast  a  brighter 
prospect.  In  1807  its  shipping  had  increased  to  30,000  tons,  having  nearly 
trebled  within  a  few  years. 

But  continuous  prosperity  this  unfortunate  town  was  never  fated  to  enjoy. 
Her  whole  history  is  a  series  of  oppressive  disasters  recurring  at  brief  inte^ 
vals,  and  destroying  the  gain  of  the  intervening  snatches  of  good  fortune. 
In  the  commercial  troubles  which  arose  at  this  time  out  of  the  political  pol- 
icies of  Europe,  and  in  the  aggravation  of  this  evil  by  the  policy  of  our  own 
govern n7ent,  which,  whatever  opinion  may  be  held  of  its  wisdom  in  the 
main,  was  eminently  afflictive  to  New  England,  no  town  suffered  proportion- 
ately more.  The  losses  through  the  seizure  of  her  vessels  under  jS^apoleon^ 
decrees,  in  the  Mediterranean  and  elsewhere,  were  most  ruinous,  and  when 
the  embargo  and  its  kindred  measures  prohibited  her  merchants  irom  effbrte 
to  retrieve  their  fortunes  in  other  trade,  before  they  should  become  alto- 
gether desperate,  and  laid  up  the  remnant  of  their  vessels  to  "rot  at  the 
wharves,"  the  gloom  overspreading  their  hopes  was  indeed  thick.  After 
this  policy  was  abandoned,  another  forward  effort  was  made,  and  in  this 
moment  of  clear  breathing  time,  the  word  and  the  result  was,  Onward. 
Ship-building  revived,  and  Commerce  began  to  hew  out  to  itself  new  chan- 
nels. In  1810  there  were  built  on  the  Merrimac  21  ships,  13  brigs,! 
schooner,  and  7  vessels  of  other  description,  amounting  to  above  12,000  tons 
— the   argest  amount  ever  built  in  any  one  year  upon  that  river. 

A  long  breath  had  been  drawn  and  a  step  taken,  when  there  came  the 
visitation  of  1811.     This  conflagration  swept  away  250  buildings,  clearing 
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a  space  of  fifteen  closely  covered  acres  in  the  very  heart  of  the  town. 
Among  the  buiidinf^s  dehtroyed  were  the  custom-house,  post-office,  surveyor's 
office,  two  insurance  offices,  four  printing  offices,  (all  in  t'  e  town,)  a  meet- 
ing house,  &c.  The  loss  was  variously  estimated  between  $1,000,000  and 
$2,000,000— probably  it  was  not  bt-low  $1,500,000,  the  whole  valuation  of 
the  town  being  about  $7,000,000.  From  this  dreadful  blow  th*^  town  has 
never  to  this  day  recovert^d.  It  crippled  her  energies,  and  threw  her  into  a 
somnolent  state,  from  which  she  seems  never  to  have  more  than  partially 
recovered. 

On  the  heels  of  this  catastrophe  came  the  War  of  1812 — Water  com- 
pleting the  vork  of  Fire — which  prostrated  the  little  remaining  vitality  of 
i^ewburyport,  and  deepened  her  quietude  into  a  profound  slumber.  This 
crowned  the  series  of  disasters.  The  interruption  to  both  her  pursuits  on 
the  ocean,  Commerce,  and  the  fi:*heries,  was  complete,  and  her  population 
hegan  to  question  seriously  in  what  way  they  might  be  enabled  to  gather  a 
subsistence. 

Of  course,  with  the  vast  majority  of  the  people  of  New  England,  the  citi- 
zens of  Newburyport  and  its  vicinity  were  not  particularly  friendly  to  the 
authors  and  promoters  of  the  war.  Following  the  example  of  Boston,  they 
held  public  meetings,  and  issued  manifestoes  denouncing  Madison  ai.d  his 
whole  policy  as  anti-commercial,  and  ruinous  to  every  real  interest  of  the 
country.  Under  the  excited  state  of  their  feelings,  their  words,  of  course, 
were  not  entirely  guarded.  At  that  time,  the  clergy  deemed  the  occju^ion  to 
he  such  as  to  warrant  their  taking  an  active  part  in  political  discut^sions. 
The  sermons  of  Rev.  Elijah  Parish,  who  was  settled  in  Newbury,  one  of  the 
most  learned  and  respected  divines  in  the  State,  were  remarkable  for  the 
eloquence,  power,  and  electrical  vigor  of  their  diatribes  against  the  govern- 
ment. They  were  mostly  published,  and  are  read  to  this  day.  Rev.  Mr. 
Giles,  the  only  clergyman,  we  believe,  in  Newburyport  of  the  war  party,  un- 
dertook the  defense  of  the  country^s  rulers  in  his  pulpit,  but,  it  is  said,  and 
is  probably  true,  preached  his  congregation  out  of  doors. 

Under  such  a  state  of  things,  the  government  could  not  expect  from  that 
quarter  to  which  Newburyport  belonged,  an  efficient  contribution  to  its  op- 
erative forces.  The  cause  which  thus  so  strongly  indisposed  the  people  of 
New  England  to  the  war  policy,  destroyed  in  a  great  degree  the  very  means 
"which  they  were  asked  to  furnish  to  its  support  With  universal  bankruptcy 
and  ruin  staring  them  in  the  face,  what  could  they  respond  to  the  earnest 
petitions  of  the  government  ?  Yet,  under  circumstances  of  disaster  which 
would  have  convulsed  any  other  republic  of  the  world,  and  have  shivered  to 
fragments  any  confederacy  that  ever  before  existed.  New  England  kept  her 
place,  true  to  the  Union  and  to  herself.  What  some  of  her  great  men  did, 
or  wished  to  do — if  even  they  did  or  thought  to  do  wrong — is  no  matter. 
The  body  was  sound  and  knew  its  duty.  New  England  gave  her  money, 
and  gave  more  of  that  which  she  had  m  greater  plenty — men.  New  Eng- 
land soldiers  were  strong  in  every  battle-field  of  the  North  during  that  whole 
war.  And  it  was  almost  alone  the  sailors  and  fishermen  of  Massachusetts — 
of  Marblehead,  Boston,  Gloucester,  Newburyport,  and  Cape  Cod — who  filled 
the  navy,  and  accomplished  that  brilliant  series  of  maritime  victories  which 
redeemed  the  many  miscarriages  of  the  land.  Among  the  distinguished 
officers  of  that  war,  Newburyport  furnished  the  name  of  Brig.  Gen.  John 
Boyd,  the  compeer  of  Brown  and  Scott,  who  had  fought  also  in  the  Revo- 
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lution,  and  who  was  en^ap^ed  later  in  the  British  service  in  India,  and  who. 
lat«T  still,  1830,  w;is  appointed  by  President  Jackson  to  the  post  of  Naval 
Officer  of  Boston. 

After  the  war,  the  Middlosex  Canal  was  built,  connecting  Boston  directly 
with  a  region  of  country  in  »lassacljus«'tts  and  southern  New  Hampshire 
and  Vermont,  of  which  NVwhuryport  had  before,  by  a  le^s  convenient  com- 
munication, enjoyed  tho  whole  trade.  This  trade  wjis  divert<?d  thereby  to 
Bo-^ton.  The  town  could  do  nothing  tlien  to  prevent  the  misfortune;  but 
mod'^rate  efforts  at  a  later  day  would  perhaps  have  reclairn«^J  the  lost  traffic. 
It  was  delayed  too  lat<»,.  This  was  not  the  onlv  adverse  effect  of  the  Middle- 
sex  Canal.  The  timb(*r  use<l  by  the  ship-bu'lders  of  Newburv|x)rt  wis 
brought,  at  this  period,  from  New  Hampshire.  On  its  way  down  the  river 
it  hatl  to  be  taken  round  the  falls  by  land  carriage,  which  added  much  to 
the  exp<nse  of  transportation.  As  the  canal  united  with  the  river  ab  >ve  the 
falls,  the  timber  could  be  carried  by  the  canal  to  Boston  clieaper  than  it 
was  brought  to  Newburyport.  Consequently,  lioston  robbed  Newburypnrt 
of  her  eminence  in  that  business  also ;  and  other  ship-building  towns  spring- 
ing up  about  the  same  time  in  favorable  localities,  the  name  and  fame  of  the 
Merrimac-built  ships  seemed  likely  to  be  heard  of  no  more. 

In  181C  the  shipping  owned  in  Newburyport  was  down  to  24,691  tons, 
and  in  1820  it  had  been  further  reduced  to  '20,000  tons. 

The  fisheries  in  the  British  waters,  early  engaged  in,  had  furnished  some 
relief,  as  the  means  (»f  an  easy  transit  to  a  new  channel  of  a  portion  of  the 
capital  in  the  freighting  business,  during  the  politico-comraercial  difficulties. 
In  the  year  1808,  forty  live  Labrador  cod- fishermen  sailed  from  Newbury|x»rt. 
It  had  been  long  and  profitably  pursued  by  other  towns  in  Massachusetts; 
and  after  the  war  Newburyport  turned  her  attention  more  toward  it,  as  the 
mo^t  feasible  mode  of  f)erinanently  employing  lier  vessels  and  supportina^ 
her  popuLition.  The  fisheries  kept  the  town  from  falling  to  ruins,  and 
helped  to  maintain  a  small  coastwise  and  West  India  trade,  which  would 
else  have  died  altogether.  Thou«^h  moderating  her  commercial  &<(pirations 
Newburyport  has  since  had  and  still  holds  the  rank  of  the  third  faking 
town  in  the  United  States. 

In  1819,  Newbury  was  again  disintegrated  by  a  split  in  its  agricultural 
population.  The  ne\^'  town  was  called  Parsonsville,  and  afterward  Wrtt 
Newbury.  It  took  alx)ut  9,o00  acres  from  Newbury,  of  iUs  best  land,  leav- 
ing about  23,000  acres,  or  about  two-thirds  of  the  original  area,  and  1,279 
inhabitants,  these  being  among  its  most  substantial  farmers,  out  of  the  joiot 
population  of  about  6,000. 

About  1830  some  reviving  effort  began  to  be  made  in  Newburyport 
Since  1810,  the  population  had  dwindled  from  7,C34  to  6,741,  and  the 
joint  population  from  12,810  to  11,960;  and  the  general  valuation  had 
depreciated  from  18,000,000  to  $4,000,000.  One  most  serious  and  perma- 
nent disadvantage  under  which  the  town  had  always  labored,  was  the  sand- 
bar at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  which  neutralized  all  the  advantage  of  w 
excellent  harbor,  and  a  channel  deep  enough  for  the  largest  ships.  The 
obstacle  had  grown  worse  and  worse  for  years,  the  water  on  the  bar  becom- 
ing at  length  so  shoal  that  it  was  necessary  to  send  their  ships  and  all  larger 
vessels  to  unload  at  Boston,  or  to  lighten  theni  at  the  bar.  The  removal  of 
this  oU-tructure  had  been  fiom  the  first  in  earnest  contemplation  ;  the  fevo^ 
lie  scheme,  and  the  only  feasible  one,  being  a  breakwater,  so  placed  as  to 
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turn  a  part  of  the  water  that  forms  the  wide  bay  toward  the  mouth  of  the 
river  into  the  channel,  thus  strengthening  the  current;  but  it  was  not  until 
1830  that  the  urgent  solicitations  of  the  Newburyport  merchants  prevailed* 
atid  the  g.>vernment  commenced  the  work.  The  breakwater  was  built  under 
dirtrction  of  Col.  John  Anderson,  of  the  U.  S.  engineers;  it  was  1,900  feet 
in  leiiiith,  and  the  first  appropriation,  which  did  not  finish  it,  w{is  835,000. 
It  failed  completely  of  its  object,  neither  removing  the  bar  nor  deepening 
the  inner  channel.  As  all  repairs  were  neglected,  it  gradually  decayed,  and 
a  year  or  two  since  was  wholly  broken  up  by  a  storm. 

But  the  modest  exertions  of  the  people  of  Newburyport  made  near  this 
time  to  help  themselves,  were  more  fortunate  than  the  etiort  of  the  govern- 
ment in  their  behalf.  The  cod  and  mackerel  fisheries  progressed,  and  a 
spirited  adventure  was  made  in  the  whale  fishery.  At  the  outset  a  fair  suc- 
cess was  achieved,  and  for  a  while  Newburyport  seemed  disposed  to  embark 
earnestly  in  this  new  pursuit.  In  1835  the  had  four  ships,  valued  at 
$175,000,  in  the  whaling  business,  (New  Bedford  had  then  54,737  tons,  and 
Nantucket  26,266  tons  in  that  fishery  ;)  but  the  prospect  getting  momenta- 
rily dull,  the  discouraged  adventurers  sold  their  ships  to  Nantucket,  and 
washed  their  hands  clean  from  oil.  That  town  and  others,  having  then  no 
better  prospect  than  Newburyport  in  that  pursuit,  had  yet  more  perseve- 
rance, and  the  result  of  their  exercising  it  is  well  known.  New  Bedford, 
which  had  but  3,947  inhabitants  in  1820,  when  Newburyport  had  6,852, 
and  which  has  scarcely  entered  at  all  into  the  other  fisheries,  depending  tor 
what  she  has  become  almost  solely  on  the  whale  fishery,  is  now  a  city  of 
16,443  inhabitants,  and  has  plenty  of  margin  left  for  growth,  with  prospect 
pf  tilling  it  respectably  out. 

About  this  time  the  ship-building  interest  revived  a  little,  and  had  soon 
regained  something  of  the  ancient  Merrimac  repulHtion. 

In  1834  there  were  owned  in  Newburyport,  as  appears  by  its  shipping 
list  of  that  year,  28  ships,  of  10,180  tons;  4  barks,  of  1,198  tons ;  20  brigs, 
of  5,258  tons;  145  schooners,  of  8,370  tons;  and  4  sloops,  of  192  tons;  a 
total  of  25,148  tons — an  increase  of  about  5,000  tons  since  1820.  There 
were  inspected  for  the  year  27,777  barrels  of  mackerel,  the  largest  number, 
we  believe,  ever  inspected  in  the  town  in  any  one  year;  and  20,000  quintals 
of  codfish  were  brought  in  and  prepared  there  for  the  market. 

In  1835  there  were  employed  in  the  cod  and  mackerel  fishery  150  ves- 
sels, carrying  1,350  men,  and  there  were  27,767  barrels  of  mackerel  in- 
spected. In  the  freighting  business  there  were  32  square-rigged  vessels,  of 
10,694  tons;  in  the  whale  fishery,  4  ships,  as  before  mentioned.  There 
were  17  dry  goods  and  30  grocery  stores,  and  298  stores,  shops,  and  ware- 
houses of  all  sorts ;  a  comb  factory,  employing  85  hands,  and  turning  out 
90,000  dozens  of  combs  yearly ;  and  a  tobacco  manufactory,  making 
10,000,000  cigars  and  5  tons  of  snuff  yearly.  The  valuation  (Newburyport 
alone)  was  $3,306,400.  There  were  in  Newbury,  3  tanneries,  5  grist-mills, 
runniug  11  pairs  of  stones,  2  mills  for  corn  with  cob,  3  saw-mills,  1  cotton 
factory,  with  1,200  spindles,  and  1  woolen  factory  with  150  spindles.  The 
tonnage  enrolled  and  registered  as  built  on  the  Merrimac,  for  the  two  years 
ending  Sept.  1835,  was  5,279  tons. 

After  the  retreat  from  the  whaling  enterprise  another  new  idea  occurred, 
and  the  project  of  building  up  a  Cotton  Manufacture  was  entered  upon  with 
some  spirit.     To  the  efibrt  in  this  direction,  the  projectors  werd  incited  by 
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the  remarkable  success  of  Lowell.  Not  having  the  water-power  advant'ijes 
of  Lowell,  a  more  expensive,  but  on  many  accounts  a  better  agent,  Sioam, 
was  employed  in  the  mills  built  at  Newburvport.  Their  success  was  «)  ffood 
that  others  followed,  the  building  of  several  of  thera  being  under  the  direc- 
tion of  (ien.  Charles  T.  James,  the  ])resent  enlightened  senator  from  Khovle 
Island,  who  also  for  some  years  directed  the  management  of  one  of  t!;e 
mills.  There  are  now  five  large  cotton  mills,  including  one  double  mill  in 
operation,  but  their  profits  are  much  lower  than  formerly,  and  tht-re  i>  no 
prt^sent  prospect  that  the  cotton  njanufacture  will  be  any  further  enlarged  in 
that  place. 

About  the  same  time  with  the  commencement  of  the  manufacturingjentvr- 
prise,  the  Eastern  liailroad  was  incorporated,  and  was  completed  to  Ner- 
buryport  in  Juno,  1840.  This  road  connects  Newburyport  directly  with  the 
metropolis,  and  with  several  of  the  larger  towns  of  the  country,  on  one  Mile, 
and  on  the  other,  extends  its  communication  with  Portsmouth  and  to  Port- 
land. It  is  58  miles  in  length,  and  had  cost,  to  Jan.  1,  1849,  1^3,095,000. 
Its  capital  is  ?52,250,000.  The  road  enters  the  town  by  a  tunnel  excavated 
through  a  large  hill,  on  emerging  from  which  the  cars  are  almost  immedi- 
ately rumbling  high  in  air  over  the  upi^er  floor  of  a  two-decked  bridge,  the* 
river  at  this  point  being  three-eighths  of  a  mile  wide.  The  ride  through  New- 
buryport presents  one  of  the  most  remarkable  features  to  be  met  with  in  the 
railway  traveling  of  the  United  States. 

In  1840,  Newburyport  had  832  dwellings,  238  warehouses  and  stores, 
4  cotton  factories  with  11,040  spindles  and  280  looms,  1  woolen  factoij, 
with  800  spindles,  and  453,812  superficial  feet  of  wharf,  or  five  times  i» 
much  area  of  wharf  as  in  1781.  In  XewVnirv,  there  were  401  dwellincs, 
6  rope-walks,  3  grist-mills,  4  tan-houses,  and  2  woolen  factories,  with  240 
s])indles.  In  the  three  towns,  there  were  raised  811  bushels  of  wheat,  1.-40 
bushels  of  rye,  0,073  bushels  oats,  15,035  bushels  Indian  corn,  3,100  bu-li. 
barley.  In  Newbury  there  were  cut  from  3,825^  acres  of  marsh,  2,S05j 
tons  of  salt  hay. 

According  to  the  statistical  survey  of  M><ssachusetU,  made  by  order  of  the 
Legislature,  in  the  year  ending  April,  1845,  there  were  75  vessels  from  New- 
buryport and  Newbury  engaged  in  the  fisheries,  their  tonnage  Wing  4,292, 
and' their  fires  27,000*  qtls.  codfish,  valued  at  ^50,250,  and  2,000  barrels 
mackerel,  value  *70,072;  total  catoh,  both  kind,  8126,322.  The  salt  con- 
sumed by  these  vessels  amounted  to  43,038  bushels ;  and  the  hands  em- 
j^loyed  were  705.  The  number  of  vessels  built  was  12,  (all  in  Newbury.) 
of  5,130  tons,  valued  at  $227,000,  and  employe<l  in  the  construction  250 
shipwright*.  The  returns  c»f  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  (year  enJini^ 
Juno,  1845,)  state  the  vessels  built  in  the  district  of  Newburyport  at  7  ships. 
2  brigs,  C  schooners,  total  15  vessels  of  5,403.53  tons,  which  amounts  to 
abi)ve  one-fifth  of  all  built  in  the  State  for  the  year,  and  is  far  ahead  ot  all 
other  places  in  the  State  but  Boston,  which  built  over  14,000  tons,  a  fi/uri 
not  in  much  excess,  however,  of  the  Merrimac  build  of  1810.  ]3eside3  these, 
the  State  statistics  give  32  boats  valued  at  *3,500,  built  in  Newburyport  Ife- 
side  the  persons  enumerated  as"  ship-builders,  there  were  25  shipjoners, 
whose  work  w.is  valued  at  *1 5,000  :  35  ship  painters,  §0,000  ;  6  sailmakers, 
;&0,000 :  20  riggers,  ^5,000 ;   7  mast-makers,  .^2,000. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  some  other  matters,  for  the  three  towns, 
gathered  from  the  State  statistics  for  the  year  ending  April,  1845. 
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great  quantity  of  fruit  produced  in  Newburyport,  was  raised  entirely 
small  gardens,  almost  wholly  by  amateur  cultivation,  and  is  an  extra- 
rj  product  for  so  small  and  compact  a  place. 

shipping  list  for  Newburyport,  for  1845,  states  the  vessels  owned  there 
;hips,  9  barks,  17  brigs,  96  schooners,  and  1  steamer,  total   23,962 

census  for  1846,  states  the  population  of  Newburyport  at  8,117,  viz 
3,557,  females  4,660,  polls  1,830.    The  large  excess  of  females  is  oc- 
d  by  the  numbers  of  them  employed  from  abroad  as  operatives  in  the 

This  was  a  srain  of  956  from  the  census  of  1840.  The  valuation, 
ear,  was  $3,866,461,  an  increase  of  $119,061  on  the  valuation  of  the 
■evious,  and  $657,604  on  that  of  1840. 

•anch  of  the  Eastern  Railroad,  from  Newburyport  to  Salisbury,  has 
lilt  within  a  few  years,  and  on  the  other  side,  the  Georgetown  Rail- 
»r  some  years  contemplated,  was  finished  in  1840,  connecting  with  the 
i  Road,  and  also  with  the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad.  One  design  of 
id  was  to  open  a  new  route  to  Boston,  and  another,  to  regain  some  por- 
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lion  of  the  country  trade  wrested  from  the  town  many  years  a^o.  But  the 
hitter  object  can  never  be  more  than  partially  accomplished.  Railroads  and 
facilities  have  brought  Boston  too  near  the  region  of  country  in  question,  ard 
other  towns  are  now  so  situated  that  they  can  claim  and  get  a  fair  s'lare  of 
that  j»art  of  this  trade  which  Boston  does  not  monopolize.  The  receipts  of 
the  road,  the  first  year,  were  -^9,533,  and  the  expenses  $8,371.  A  stoain- 
hoat  lias  also  been  employed  for  several  years  on  the  river,  in  summer,  with 
rather  indifferent  success,  but  we  believe  was  taken  off  altogether,  the  late 
season. 

The  births,  marriages,  and  deaths,  in  Xewburyport  for  six  years,  1842-7, 
according  to  the  yearly  abstracts  of  the  Secretary  of  the  State,  were  as 
follows : — 

Births.  Marriages.  DcatlA 

1842 296  61  114 

1843 167  68  ll» 

1844 189  62  114 

1845 227  67  115 

1846 220  99  114 

1847 253  101  140 

This  affords  an  average  of  225  births,  75  marriages,  and  123  deaths 
yearly.  Assuming  an  average  population  for  the  time  of  7,500,  the  deaths 
are  1  in  Gl  yearly,  an  exceedingly  favorable  state  of  the  public  health,  the 
proportion  of  deaths  being  only  about  one-third  that  of  New  York,  the  last 
year,  and  about  one-half  that  of  Boston,  which  shows  how  much  pure  air 
and  proper  Hving  have  to  do  with  health. 

At  length,  after  repeated  efforts  of  the  two  villnges  on  the  sides  of  New- 
bury port,  one  of  which  was  the  seat  of  the  ship-building,  and  the  other  of 
a  large  portion  of  the  fishing  interest,  to  effect  their  union  with  her,  thepro- 
cct  was  accomplished  in  1851.     With  this  considi^rable  addition  of  jK>puLv 
tion  (numbering  now  over  12,000  souls,)  and  wealth,  Newburyport  received 
a  charter  incorporating  her  a  city.     The  annexation  enlarged   her  area  to 
about  6,000  acres,  leaving  Newbury  with  about  17,000  acres,  or  one-balf 
her  original  area,  and  about   1,800  inhabitants — in  population,   now  the 
smallest  of  the  three  towns  made  out  of  her  territory.     Hon.  Caleb  Gushing 
was  chosen  the  first  mayor  of  the  new  city,  and  on  resigning   the  ofiice  to 
accept  a  seat  on  the  Supreme  Bench  of  the  State,  Henry  Jolinson,  Ksq.,  a 
respt'ctablo  merchant,  was  appointed  to  succeed  hira,  and  is  its  present  chief 
mai^istrate. 

the  statistics  of  various  interests,  for  1851,  are  as  given  below: — 

OOTTON   MANUFACTURE. 

Essex         Bartlett        James*        Globe.        Oena, 

Mills.  MUls.  Mills.  Mill*.  MUto 

When  incorporated 1834         1838         1842  1845        1W5 

Length  of  Mill feet  263        \\ll\        ^^^  ^20  165 

BroadOi  of  Mills 40  60  60  60  W 

Number  of  ppindlcs 6,720       18,080       17,000       18,800        8.:S5 

Nuuiber  of  looms 180  891  348  2t^i 

Hon?e-power  of  engines. 100        ]  loo  [        ^^^  ^^  ^'^ 

Number  of  employees 180  450           426            850          1"* 

Consumption  of  coal tons.           600  1,200         1,200         1,600          900 

Consumption  of  cotton bis.           750  1,200         1,200         2,000          850 

Cotton  goods  manufactured yds.  1,700,000  2,000,000  2,000,000  3,500,0<iO  2,185,000 

Number  of  stock  shares. 200  700        2,600           800          400 

Par  value 1600  $600         $100         $400        $400 

OapitMl  stock ^100,0^^  ^^^Q,^QQ  %U^,^iQO  |S20,000  $160,000 
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The  aggregate  results  of  the  above  statement  are  as  follows : — 
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Na  of  square  feet  covered  by 

^  milla 67,270 

No.  of  spindles 63,884 

Horse-power  employed 840 

Hands  employea. 1,680 


Tons  of  coal  consumed. 

Bales  of  cotton  consumed . . . 
Yards  cotton  cloth  manufac. 
Amount  of  capital  stock  . . . 


6,500 

6.000 

11.385.000 

$1,180,000 


The  Capital  invested  is  $480,000  more  than  in  1845,  and  there  are  611 
more  hands  employed. 

The  number  of  vessels  of  each  class  owned  at  the  latter  part  of  1851,  as 
we  fjither  from  shippinoj  list,  was  10  ships,  4  barks,  8  brigs,  and  94  schoon- 
ers; the  tonniore,  accordi.ior  to  the  custom-hous'^.  returns,  being  20,707. 

The  largest  of  the  ships  are  the  Castilian  and  Clarissa  Carrier,  re;5istered  at 
999  tons  each;  13  of  the  schooners  are  over  100  tons,  the  larg.jst  being  123 
tons.  Of  the  schooners,  nearly  all  are  employed  in  the  fisheries,  in  the  warm 
season,  and  all  of  these  last  year,  but  12  or  15  codfishermen,  wore  mackerel- 
ing.  The  whole  capital  invested  in  the  coast  trade  is  stated  at  about 
$1,000,000,  that  in  the  fisheries  is  alx)ut  *200,000. 


bauks. 
There  are  three  banks : — 

Mechanlca\     Merchnnts*.       Oeoan. 

Incorporated 1812  1831  1833 

Number  of  stock  shares. 2,000  6,000  2,000 

Par  value IIOO  $35  160 

Capital  stock $200,000      $210,000      $100,000 

Total  bank  capital $610,000 

The  amount  of  bills  in  circulation  by  the  three  banks,  may  be  stated  at 
about  $275,000,  and  their  total  resources.at  $975,000.  The  average  semi- 
annual dividends  for  several  years  past,  are  about  4  per  cent. 

Tliere  is  one  Savings  Institution,  in  which  the  number  of  depositors,  in 
1851,  were  3,481,  the  amount  of  deposits  $556,166  50;  it  held  in  public 
fund^  $137,125,  bank  stock  $154,849,  railroad  stock  $14,300.  The  uniform 
dividend  for  some  years  past  has  been  equal  to  6  per  cent  annually. 

The  whole  business  capital  may  be  stated  as  follows : — 


Fisheries. 

Other  manufactures. .  about 


$200,000 
150,000 


Cotton  manufacture $1 ,1 80,000 

Coast  trade,  etc 1,000 ,000 

Banks 610,000 

$3,040,000 

About  $3,000,000,  which  is  exclusive  of  the  value  of  stores,  ware-houses* 
wharves,  <fec.  There  may  be  added  $100,000  for  manufactures,  etc.,  not  in- 
ciudf*d  in  Newbury  and  West  Newbury. 

We  present  here,  business  statistics  for  a  series  of  years,  giving  the  whole 
progress  of  the  towns  at  one  view : — 


POPULATION. 


1764.  1790.  1800.  1810.  18!0.  1810. 

Kewburyport 2,282    4i837     6,946     7,684  6,852  6,741 

Kewbury 8,972    4,076     6,176  3,671  8,771 

West  Newbury 1,279  1,448 


1840.  1850. 

7,161  9,684 

8,789  4,457 

1,660  1,708 


8,809  10,022  12,810  11,802  11,960  UM^  \t».W^ 
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TALDATION. 


HEWBURTPORT. 

Yean. 

1810 about 

1880 below 

1885 

1840 

1860 

1861 city 

WEST     NEWBURY. 

Tears. 

1821 

1881 

1840 

1860 


Amount. 
$7,000,000 
8,000,000 
8,806,400 
8,208,857 
4,437,650 
6,890,069 

Amount. 

$316,017 
885,965 
476.154 
678,671 


MIWBUBT. 


Years, 
1821. 
1831. 
1836. 
1840. 
1860. 


AmoviBt 

1799.816 

846,178 

840,000 

904.026 

1,516,664 


THE  THREE  TOWKB. 


Years. 
1830. 
1840. 
1860. 


about 


Amoant. 
14,226,000 
4,589.087 
6,581,875 


The  average  wealth  per  head  in  the  first  town  was  above  $900,  in  1810, 
and  in  1840  it  wns  reduced  to  $448  10;  in  1850  it  was  $405  45.  Of  the 
joint  towns,  the  averaire  wealth  per  head  was  about  ^353  in  1830  ;  $366  80 
in  1840,  and  $410  07  in  1850.  This  is  quite  as  fair,  probably,  aa  the  av- 
erage of  the  New  England  second  and  third  class  towns.  In  Salem,  in  1845, 
the  average  per  head  was  $601  60 ;  in  Providence,  1845,  $898  06  ;  in  New- 
port, 1850,  $493  01;  in  Boston  it  was  $1,297,  in  1850;  and  in  New 
York  city  $555. 

DIVISION    OP   AREA. 

"What  may  be  considered  the  village  portion  of  the  three  towns,  that  is, 
80  much  a**  is  occupied  by  buildings  or  divided  into  small  lots,  will  cover 
about  8,000  to  10,000  acres,  the  part  occupied  tolerably  close,  being  em- 
braced within  about  two  square  miles.  The  division  of  the  agricultural  sur- 
face, according  to  the  assessors'  statement  in  1840,  was — 

En?li.<h  and  upland  mowing  lands acres 

Freah  meadow « 

Pasturage ^ 

Woodland 

Unimproved  land 


4.548 

1,480 

11,120 

1,167 

891 


Total. 


18,666 


Tlio  tables  subjoined,  relating  to  ship-building,  tonnage,  and  its  employ 

ment,  a?id  the  arrivals  and  clearances  for  a  series  of  years,  we  have  compiled— 
fruni  the  annual  rejmrts  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.   ITiese  statements- 
refer  to  the  district  of  Newburyport. 


°»^«ns. 


Brigs. 

1 


VESSELS 

Sch^rs. 
8 


BUILT. 

Sloops. 


Steamboats. 


Total.      Tons.  95ths« 
10  2,693.01 

16  a017J^3 
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amount  of  tonnage  built  in  most  of  these  years,  was  exceeded  in  the 
>nly  by  Boston. 


TONNAGE,   AND   HOW   EMPLOYED. 

annexed  table  shows  the  total  amount  of  tonnaore  belonnfins:  to  New- 
)rt  in  each  year  since  1825 — the  part  thereof  registered,  or  engaged 
foreign  trade,  the  part  enrolled  and  licensed,  and  the  proportion  of 
rolled  and  licensed  in  the  coast  trade  and  in  the  cod  and  mackerel 
es.  The  year  ends  with  December  31,  to  1834,  thence  with  Septem- 
t,  to  1843,  and  since  then  with  June  30. 

Enroned  and 
RccUtcnd.  Ueeoied.       Coait  Trad*.    Cod  Fiibaj.  MekrL  FUhery.  Whale  Fithry.  Total  Tonga. 

Tons.       95ths.     Tone.    QSilw.    Tona.  96tfca.    Tona.  dStba.     Tooa.  95tha.       ToDa.  SSdia.     Tona.    9Stha. 

8,309.02  12,048.64      20,867.66 

9,844.63  12,986.86      22,880.94 

10,778.75  18,622.87      24.401.17 

12,280.62  14,707.49     9,114.88               6,692.66               26,988.16 

11,215.78  7,898.83          35.11               7.868.72               18,614.66 

9,714.44  6,802.98     1,004.60     1,490.26     4,890.12      16,677.47 

10.487.65  7,172.23        793.93     1,839.18     4,639.07       17,659.88 

11,854.00  8,277.90        988.09     8.807.22     8,982.69      20,131.90 

12,166.11  9,368.86        688.04     4,273.78     4,607.04      21,685.02 

14,669.09  8.632.88     2.251.61     1.663.69     4.817.63       23.302.02 

14,510.85  10.693.62       25,204.62 

12,069.30  10,205.24  8,769.16     1.881.22     4.664.72     1,440.20  22,264.54 

11,473.38  10,004.59  4,06448     1,660.70    4.879.86        686.38  22,078.02 

10.640.66  9.908.62  2.198.62  1.708.88  6.006.02  829.86  20,649.28 
13,172.60  10,048.73  8,084.54  2,719.30  4.244.84  413.66  23,221.28 
14,691.73  9,373.34     4,424.05     2,070.61     2.962.63       23.965.12 

14.286.44  8,931.30  4.435.11  2.721.03  1.776.16  23,217.74 

15,648.19  5,392.84  1.376.63  1.868.43  2.162.63  21,041.08 

14,362.04  6,324.29  2,661.84  2,521.37  251.08  19,686.88 

16,162.65  4,910.65  766.21  8,647.46  496.83  21.078.76 

16,586.32  6.396.69  2.026.36  8,161.89  209.29  21.982.91 

16,451.08  6,865.06  2,071.91  8,687.40  101.65  22,406.14 

18,088.42  7,144  44  2,567.93  8,867.84  718.57  26,182.86 

21.314.45  7,668.65  1.803.86  2.866.83  8.488.77  28.973.05" 

17,720.82  7.289,87  2.646.48  2.982.02  1.661.87  26.010.74' 

16,213.57  7,048.29  494.27  3,739.11  2.814.86  28,261.86 

18,766.11  7,940.69  495.29  4.667.47  2.777.88  26,706.80 

lile  the  aggregates  of  the  tonnage  here  stated  as  engaged  in  the  tish- 
xte  correct,  the  division  to  the  two  branches  of  that  pursuit,  is  far 
ruth.    To  make  this  evident,  we  need  but  refer  to  a  single  year,  the 

I  tonnage  in  the  cod  fishery  in  1851,  is  stated  by  the  Secretary,  as 
led  by  the  Collector  of  New  bury  port,  at  4,667,  and  that  in  the  mack- 
iiery,  at  2,778 ;  while  the  amount  actually  engaged  in  the  latter,  was 
tons,  and  in  the  former  was  much  below  the  figure  given.  The  error 
«tion  arises  mainly  from  the  manner  of  taking  out  the  licenses  for  the 
^  and  cannot,  under  the  circumstances,  be  rectified  in  the  Treasury 

I  year  ends  with  September  30,  in  the  following  table,  uitil  1843, 
with  June  30. 
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ARRIVALS  AND  CLEARANCES. 


ARRIVED. 

OLEARKD. 

No. 

of  Am. 

^ 

»o.  o(  For. 

Total      > 

ro.  nf  Am 

No.  of  Pot. 

T*-;!! 

Vearp.       V, 

-.Ml*. 

Tohi. 

Wkarit. 

Ton*. 

T.)n«. 

Veuelk. 

Ton*. 

VnrtU. 

Toaa. 

T.14 

1827    .. 

•      • 

4,372 

•  • 

•  •  •  • 

4,372 

8,795 

•  •  •  ■ 

8.795 

1828  .. 

•      « 

6.015 

•  • 

•  «  •  • 

6,015 

4.555 

•  ■  •  • 

4,655 

1829  .. 

•      • 

6.665 

•  • 

•  •  •  • 

6,665 

4,621 

•  ■  •  • 

4.521 

1880  .. 

•      • 

6,480 

•  • 

•  •  •  • 

5.480 

4,801 

•  •  •  • 

4.301 

1881  .. 

•      • 

5,890 

•  • 

■  •  •  • 

5.890 

6,921 

•  •  ■  • 

b.vil 

18S2  . . 

•      • 

6,964 

•  • 

68 

7,032 

6,618 

68 

e.css 

1823  .. 

•      • 

6,884 

•  • 

•  •  •  • 

6,884 

7,181 

•  •  •  • 

7,181 

1834  . . 

82 

6,497 

•  • 

•  •  >  • 

5,497 

85 

6,168 

•  •  •  ■ 

6.168 

1985  . . 

26 

5,087 

1 

136 

6,228 

28 

4,706 

1 

186 

4.84S 

1836  . . 

23 

4,2(3 

4 

801 

4,504 

27 

4,177 

4 

801 

4,478 

1837  .. 

24 

4,779 

6 

468 

5,247 

22 

3,582 

6 

893 

8.9T5 

1838  .. 

19 

8,347 

12 

979 

4,326 

23 

4,709 

18 

1,055 

6.764 

1839  .. 

21 

8,767 

U 

1,017 

4,784 

25 

4.469 

14 

1,017 

5.466 

1840  .. 

21 

4,168 

16 

1,028 

5.196 

28 

8,780 

16 

993 

4,77S 

1841  .. 

22 

4,146 

11 

722 

4.868 

82 

4.824 

12 

767 

6,691 

1842  .. 

17 

4,067 

8 

676 

4,633 

82 

6,601 

8 

504 

6,005 

1843  .. 

17 

8,358 

10 

650 

8,988 

22 

8,766 

10 

650 

4,416 

1844  .. 

26 

5,386 

15 

843 

6,229 

23 

4,058 

15 

848 

4.901 

1845  . . 

10 

2,096 

87 

1,834 

8,930 

15 

2.849 

87 

1,834 

4.66S 

1846  .. 

21 

4,890 

40 

1,979 

6,869 

26 

4,430 

40 

1,951 

6,381 

1847  .. 

7 

1,236 

8 

428 

1,064 

oo 

3,423 

7 

830 

S,75S 

1848  .. 

15 

2,800 

51 

2,848 

5.648 

23 

8,546 

49 

2,783 

6.229 

1849  .. 

12 

2,112 

91 

5,686 

7,798 

29 

4,224 

90 

5,456 

9.680 

1850  . . 

10 

2,110 

118 

6,495 

8,605 

20 

2,861 

120 

6,852 

9,70S 

1851  .. 

7 

1,366 

112 

7,340 

8,706 

14 

1,749 

108 

7,176 

8,924 

MACKEKEL   IXSr£CTED. 

The  reports  of  the  Inspector-General  of  pickled  fish,  state  the  inspection 
at  Newbury  port,  iu — 

Barrels.  Bairelf. 

1885 27,767     1848 26.295 

1846 11,061     1849 16,880 

1846 87,628     1850 22.929 

The  whole  quantity  of  Codfish  caught  bj  the  Newburyport  vessels,  and 
cured  there,  for  the  last  ten  years,  is  about  200,000  quintals,  an  average 
of  20,000  quintals  per  year,  which  would  amount  in  number  to  about 
2,000,000  fi»h,  averaging  all  kinds.  These  codfish,  when  dried,  are  shipped 
principally  to  New  York,  a  small  part  going  directly  to  the  West  Indies. 

The  year  1851  was  one  of  signal  disaster  to  the  fishing  tleet  of  this  place. 
It  was  one  of  those  storms  un  the  British  waters,  which  have  heretofore,  so 
ofton  and  so  calamitously  fallen  upon  the  fleets  of  Gloucester  and  other 
towns,  but  which  the  vessels  of  Newburyport  have  more  often  escaped. 
This  time  her  loss  was  the  heaviest.  There  were  67  mackerelmen,  of  4,223 
tons,  and  having  707  men  on  board,  "  in  the  bay  "  from  Newburyport,  that 
year — it  being  the  heaviest  fleet  from  any  of  the  23  fishing  towns  of  Massa- 
chusetts, except  those  of  Gloucester  and  Welfleet.  The  following  is  a  list 
of  the  vessels  lost  in  this  gale  : — 


Names.  Toob. 

Atlantic 60 

Blossom .........  44 

KiitcTprise  .......  46 

ForoPt 65 

Franklin 88 

Fulton 98 

Gentile 78 


Names.  Tona. 

Good  Intent 92 

H.Ingram 76 

Index 51 

James 71 

Lucinda 61 

Mary 99 

M.  Scotchbum. ...  85 


Names.  Tom. 

Ocean 45 

Spray 82 

Statesman 99 

Thistle 62 

Traveler 45 

Ruby 44 

20  vessels  of.....  1^21 
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Two  or  three  only  of  these  vessels  were  got  off  and  repaired  after  having 
gone  ashore  and  been  abandoned.  Twenty  lives  were  lost  with  them,  ten  of 
them  being  in  the  Statesman,  all  her  crew,  and  eight  in  the  Traveler.  Tho 
greatest  number  of  lives  lost  from  any  other  place  was  Portland,  eleven  men 
perishing  from  that  place.  Portsmouth  lost  ten,  and  Dennis,  Mass.,  ten — 
in  all  about  150  perished  in  the  storm. 

Besides  the  changes  in  business  already  remarked,  there  have  been  others 
worth  notice.  Tanning  and  preparing  Leather  was  once  a  prominent  pur- 
suit. In  1781,  there  were  in  Newburyport  and  Newbury,  64  tanneries,  a 
part  of  them  in  connection  with  slaughter-houses.  In  1845,  they  had 
dwindle'd  to  five.  Rope-making  was  once  extensively  c^ried  on.  So  late 
as  1840,  there  were  six  rope- walks  in  Newbury,  and  one  in  Newburyport, 
one  of  them  being  worked  by  steam-power.  The  business  is  now  entirely 
abandoned.  In  1781,  there  were  ten  distil  and  sugar-houses;  only  one 
distillery  is  now  left.  Although  ship-building  has  considerably  revived  of 
late,  it  has  not  near  regained  its  ancient  importance.  That  the  vessels  built 
on  the  Merrimac  excel  still,  in  the  manner  of  old,  their  present  fame  gives 
ample  assurance.  Improvements  in  building  are  as  likely  to  actually  origi- 
nate here  as  elsewhere ;  and  when  made  abroad,  are  not  deterred  by  the 
bar  from  finding  their  way  up  the  river,  Donald  McKay,  the  celebrated 
East  Boston  builder,  was  located  at  Bellevilleport  (now  a  part  of  Newbury- 
port) several  years,  and  did  much  to  restore  to  the  Merrimac  banks  their 
former  reputation.  Some  of  the  very  finest  ships  added  to  the  New  York 
packet  lines  for  some  years  past,  were  built  at  Newburyport.  Among  the 
ships  recently  launched  there,  we  need  only  mention  tho  Racer,  whose  per- 
fections wer3  of  late  the  theme  of  so  much  comment.  The  Parthexia, 
owned  in  that  place,  is  one  of  the  last  that  has  been  set  afloat,  and  is  a 
splendid  specimen  of  naval  architecture. 

The  old  town  of  Newbury  has  a  number  of  very  interesting  historical 
reminiscences.  Thus,  she  claims  the  merit  of  the  first  incor[)orated  Acade- 
my in  the  State  (Dummer's) — the  first  toll-bridge — the  first  suspension 
chain-bridge  in  the  State  or  in  the  United  Stales,  and  said  to  be  the  second 
in  the  world — and  the  first  incorporated  woolen  factory  in  the  State. 

Another  evidence  of  former  enterprise,  but  which,  like  too  many  other 
eflbrts  here,  was  very  illy  rewarded,  remains  yet  in  the  JS ewhuryport  Turn- 
pike. The  project  of  this  road — a  company  adventure — was  started  early 
in  the  century,  in  connection  with  other  towns  in  the  county,  when  the  am- 
bition of  this  town  was  high  and  her  prospects  flattering.  It  was  built  on 
an  arrow-line,  across  the  whole  county  of  Essex  and  part  of  Middlesex, 
mounting  over  hill  and  descending  into  valley,  leveling  the  one  and  filling 
up  the  other,  so  as  to  leave  no  irregularities  but  long  and  gentle  slopes 
which,  though  they  look  formidable  ahead,  the  traveler  scarce  perceives  in 
overcoming.  Turning  aside  for  nothing,  it  reached  Maiden  bridge,  and  con- 
nected Newburyport  with  Boston.  It  was  finished  in  1800,  and  cost 
$420,000.  The  expectations  of  its  projectors  were  high,  but  were  totally 
disappointed.  It  never  paid,  and  was  at  length  wholly  superseded  by  more 
eligible  means  of  travel.  Of  late  years,  the  company  have  been  endeavor- 
ing, with  but  little  success,  we  believe,  to  have  it  taken  up  by  the  several 
towns  as  a  public  road. 

There  are  several  fine  public  buildings  in  Newburyport.  The  Custom- 
house is  of  rough  granite,  with  hammered  stone  pilasters,  entablature,  cor- 
nice, and  portico.    It  is  in  the  Grecian-Doric  order;  is  entirely  fireproof; 
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cost  $25,000.  The  brick  Courthouse  cost  §16,000.  The  new  City  Ilall 
is  a  beautiful  edifice,  costing  §532,000  with  the  ground.  But  the  rutnam 
School-house  is  the  finest  architectural  etlort  in  the  city.  The  latter,  with 
the  ground,  cost  $25,000.  The  Suspension  Bridge,  built  in  1827,  cost 
*70,000. 

Newburyport  is  a  delightful  place  for  residence.  Retired  business  men, 
gentlemen  of  leisure,  students,  ic,  could  hardly  select  another  place  so  in- 
viting. Dr.  Morse,  the  geographer,  says  there  is  not  so  beautiful  a  town  in 
the  United  States.  It  sits  on  a  gentle  declivity,  with  the  river  at  its  base. 
The  rise  is  about  100  feet  in  its  length  of  about  three-fourths  of  a  mile;  on 
the  sunmiit  of  the  ridge  is  High-street,  an  avenue  of  unrivaled  beauty.  The 
town  is  laid  out  with  exceeding  regularity,  the  streets  being  all  at  ri^t 
angles,  wide  and  airy,  trees  abundant,  and  the  houses  elegant.  Among 
what  may  be  called  the  municipal  advantages  tempting  to 'settlement  here, 
are — extraordinary  quiet,  generally;  an  excellent  state  of  public  health: 
good  air  and  water;  a  gas  supply  just  introduced;  fine  landscape;  the  pro- 
pinquity of  fine  summer  resorts ;  16  churches,  (one  to  every  750  inhabi- 
tants), embracing  ten  different  persuasions ;  eight  male,  seven  female,  and 
three  mixed  primary  schools,  five  male  and  five  female  grammar  schooU,* 
male  high  school,  a  female  liigh  school,  the  Putnam  Free  School — an  en- 
dowed institution  with  a  permanent  fund  of  850,000 — for  teaching  the  com- 
mon and  higher  branches  of  Er»glish,  the  French  lansruage,  «tc.,  and  (in 
Newbury)  the  Dummer  Academy,  one  of  the  most  widely-known  institu- 
tions, as  well  as  the  oldest  of  the  kind,  in  the  St-ite,  (incorporated  1756); 
a  Lyceum,  furni>hed  with  the  best  popular  lecturers  every  winter;  a  new 
and  jiromising  public  library,  just  established  ;  Masonic,  Odd  Fellows,  and 
Sons  of  Temperance  lodges;  and  about  a  dozen  religious  and  benevolent  so- 
cii'ties,  open  to  the  membership  of  those  inclined  to  do  good  by  associative 
i:^ofi.  In  the  same  list  are,  also,  a  convenient  and  well-provided  market; 
an  etlicient  fire  department,  provided  with  eight  fine  engines ;  and  a  toler 
able  civil  administration,  (which  people  of  some  other  cities  could  appreciate 
if  thnj  had  it).  If  one  has  a  relish  for  the  air  breathed  by  greatness,  here 
Were  born  or  lived,  such  men  as  Rufus  King  and  John  Quincy  Adams, 
Trisiam  Dalton,  Senator  in  the  First  Congress,  Gov.  Wm.  Tlumer,  of  N.  H., 
l*ar<ons,  the  uiicqualed  jurist.  Judges  Bradbury,  Jackson,  Thatcher,  Wild, 
and  Lowt'll,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts,  Jacob  Perkins,  the  in- 
ventor, lu'v.  Jodediah  Morse,  D.  !>.,  the  learned  geographer,  and  nunr 
others.  Here  Whitefield  died,  and  his  dust  still  reposes  under  the  old 
South  pulpit.  One  of  the  eminent  divines  of  the  city  of  New  York,  Rer. 
Ciardner  Spring,  went  thither  from  Newburyport 

That  Newburyport  will  make  a  much  better  advance  in  the  next  ten 
years  than  she  has  ttfected  within  the  last  ten,  cannot  be  doubted.  A  bet- 
tor spirit  seems  to  be  gradually  waking  up ;  some  creditable  efforts  have 
Kvn  made,  and,  by-and-bye,  the'new  city  will  take  one  of  those  leaps,  which 
have  of  late  years  advanced  other  towns  of  the  old  Commonwealth  to  such 
rosp.'ctable  elevations,"  and  will  look  about  again  with  the  renewed  flash  of 
ISlO's  hopes  and  prospects. 
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CBAPTBR  VII. 

FAILURES. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  over  nine-tenths  of  the  merchants  in  this  coun- 
try fail  at  least  once  in  course  of  three  years  devoted  to  mercantile  pursuits. 
Why  this  calculation  is  applied  only  to  this  profession,  is  not  apparent,  for 
it  is  not  too  strong  a  statement  to  make  that  nine-tenths  of  the  whole  in- 
dustrial population  of  the  United  States  fail  in  course  of  their  lives.  The 
merchant  stands  in  the  foremost  rank  in  all  business  operations.  If  there  is 
shipwreck,  fire  or  fraud,  he  is  the  first  to  sufier  and  to  fall.  The  custom  of 
the  world  with  such  unfortunate  ones  is  to  take  from  them  all  the  little  that 
is  left,  tread  them  under  foot,  close  the  ranks  over  tliem,  and  rush  onward 
in  the  pursuit  of  the  all  tempting  gain.  Let  the  same  usage  be  applied  to 
all  classes  and  ranks  of  men,  and  who  would  escape  the  direful  fate  ?  Let 
the  mercantile  rule  of  payment  to  the  day  or  the  hour,  with  or  without 
grace,  be  enforced  as  a  general  rule,  and  in  default  thereof,  an  assignee  be 
appointed  and  administration  commenced.  Under  such  circumstances,  the 
petty  guiddler  who  stands  one  side,  and  exists  on  the  very  indulgence  of  the 
class  of  courageous  men  he  derides,  may  consult  the  annals  of  bankruptcy 
to  his  hearths  content  and  welcome,  if  it  affords  him  any  satisfaction.  The 
fiumer  who  has  lived  upon  the  expectant  crop,  which  the  summer^s  drought 
has  curtailed,  here  finds  no  favorable  extension  to  another  season,  but  his  farm 
and  utensils  must  be  brought  lo  the  hammer.  The  mechanic  who,  from  ill 
health  or  accident,  is  withdrawn  from  his  trade,  would  surely  find  a  successor 
in  his  place.  The  physician  who  should  neglect  to  collect  his  fees,  would 
lack  physic  to  prosecute  his  practice.  The  clergyman  with  his  "forty 
pounds  "  delayed,  would  find  an  undoubted  opportunity  to  practice  some  of 
the  virtues,  the  theory  of  which  he  is  supposed  to  understand.  In  short,  the 
rale  would  effectually  prostrate  all  exc^-pting  the  drones  of  the  world,  who 
live  on  what  others  have  stored  up  for  them. 

Notwithstanding  the  large  majority  of  men  who,  in  the  pursuits  of  wealth, 
fall  victims  to  false  legislation,  to  the  abrupt  change  of  political  policy,  to 
fire,  flood  and  famine,  to  fraud  and  pestilence,  or  to  any  other  one  of  the  le- 
gion of  causes  ever  lying  wait  in  the  merchant's  career,  it  is  the  habit  of  the 
world  to  look  U[>on  his  fate  as  more  or  less  ignominious.  This  fact  seems 
often  to  spur  on  the  sensitive  merchant  to  reckless  madness.  His  honor,  his 
integrity,  are  at  stake.  He  sees  his  own  elevated  position  filled  by  another. 
His  friends,  his  nei^ihbors,  look  coldly  upon  him,  or  pass  by  without  recog- 
nition. His  wife  and  children  are  slighted,  his  home,  with  all  its  treasured 
associations,  is  violated.  Himself,  after  a  life  of  incessant  toil,  known  to  no 
other  profession,  is  ground  to  poverty  and  may  find  his  retreat  in  a  work- 
house or  a  madhouse.  The  mortal  who  lacks  charity  for  such  an  one,  most 
richly  deserves  the  same  tragical  fate. 

There  are  large  classes  of  s]>eculators  who  meet  with  failures  in  their 
operations,  as  frequent  as  the  gambler  loses  his  risk.  Indeed,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  present  essay,  this  species  of  character,  viz.,  all  who  blindly  rush 
into  any  sort  of  speculation,  without  any  regard  to  the  legitimate  rules  of 
trade,  are  to  be  left  entirely  out  of  the  question.  They  are  no  merchants, 
any  more  than  those  who  purchase  lottery  tickets,  or  such  as  lay  a  risk  upon 
the  cast  of  a  dye.    Both  are  gamblers,  and  aa  such  they  may  be  left  to 
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In  reiijard  to  truo  nifrcantilo  failures,  the  iiround  to  b3  taken  here  is,  tbat 
in  the  very  nature  of  business  operations,  they  are  sure  to  occur  to  a  verv 
lari^e  proportion  cngage<l  tlioroin,  that  there  is  ultimately,  no  great  f'v:l 
in  theni,  that  there  >houl<]  be  no  iimoniinv  attaclied  to  such  a  misfortuae, 
and  that  of  all  living  men  in  th^i  world,  the  embarrassed  or  failed  raereh.uit 
nio>t  ne<Hls  sym[)athy  and  kindness. 

Merchants,  as  a  class,  take  the  responsibility  of  transport! no:  and  eijual- 
izinir  the  necessaries,  the  luxuries,  the  property  of  the  world.  The  prodls  of 
this  business  are  nominally  Ur:jfer  than  for  any  other  kind  of  industry.  If 
there  was  no  lo*s,  the  profits  wouM  be  too  large.  Inasmuch  as  there  is 
great  liability,  this  loss  must  occasionally  come  upon  the  inexperienced  or 
upon  the  small  capitalist.  Failures  follow  as  a  matter  of  course.  Still,  in 
the  agj^regate,  the  business  o^oes  on.  The  industrious,  the  rich,  the  valiant 
have  f  illon  in  the  strife  ;  yet  the  grand  conqUi*st  is  pursued.  There  may  be 
one  Axilure,  one  hundred,  or  one  thousand,  the  city,  as  a  whole,  got-s  on  in 
the  steady  acquisition  of  wealth.  You  may  take  l-Joston,  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia or  New  Orleans,  and  count  the  failures  that  have  happened  in  either 
place  during  ten,  twenty,  or  fifty  years,  and  moralize  upon  them  as  you  may, 
these  cities  have  steadily  progressed,  and  will  continue  to  progress,  in  the  ac- 
quisition of  wealth,  mainly  by  merchandizing.  Many  men  have  failed  onoe 
or  twice,  have  rallied  again,  and  left  not  the  "field  until  they  had  conquered 
success.  Many  more  have  failed  and  thereby  become  convinced  that  they 
were  unfitted  for  the  responsibilities  they  had  undertaken.  Others  there  are 
who,  with  a  craven,  cowardly  spirit,  rush  into  dissipation,  or  commit  suiciile, 
thus  proving  their  natural  inability  to  battle  manfully  in  such  a  profession. 

"  IJut,"  it  is  asked,  "can  you  not  give  us  any  directions  how  to  avoid  fail- 
ures, cannot  the  rocks  and  roui^h  seas  be  pointed  out  ?"  There  h:is  never 
yet  been  any  accurate  mercantile  chart  promulgated,  that  could  be  safely  re- 
lied on  by  the  inexperienced  adventurer.  The  old  routes  are  being  con- 
stantly changed,  the  old  customs  are  renewed,  and  most  fortunes  are  made 
in  some  new  manner,  unknown  to  few  but  those  who  make  them.  All  that 
can  be  said  by  way  of  a<lvioe,  is  "  lie  cautious,  conscientious  and  persevering. 
If  loss  and  failure  come,  and  von  fall,  beixin  and  cUmb  again.  Most  men 
suc.eed  the  second  timo.  If  cn^ditors  opi>ress  and  persecute  you,  what  are 
you  if  you  have  done  what  you  could  ?  You  will,  probably,  have  an  op- 
portunity to  see  some  of  them  in  the  same  perilous  position  themselves. 

CIIAFTCR   VIII. 

MONEY    AND    ITS    USES. 

Let  no  one  here  sf^ueamishly  object  to  such  a  motive  as  "  the  love  of  mo- 
ney ''  bi^ng  placed  foremost  in  the  forces  that  extend  Commerce  to  the  ends 
of  the  earth  I  There  are  other  motives,  undoubtedly,  but  this  is,  and  ever 
will  b»,  the  leading  impulse.  Monev,  monev  is  what  men  work  for,  suff«rf 
lor,  die  for.  It  must  be  approved  ;  it  is  the  ruling  passion  ;  it  ever  has  wen. 
and  it  ever  will  be  as  long  as  human  nature  is  human  nature!  Well,  msy 
not  even  the  darkest  deeds  of  sin  be  made  to  praise  the  Giver  of  all  i^ood. 
The  conquests  of  the  1  woman  Em[>«*rora  extended  Rome  over  so  many  coun- 
trie=»,  that  Rome  became  a  term  synonymous  with  the  world.  It  was  up)n 
the  wings  of  this  worldly  power  that  the  revelations  of  God  were  borne  to 
all  nati.^ns.  Christianity  thus  receive*!  an  impulse  which  nothing  else  bat 
direct  personal  inspiration  could  have  given  it.    Rome,  afier  thas  aocom- 
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^  an  end  to  which  all  other  objects  in  the  world  are  as  nothing,  be- 
ismembered,  and  literally  no  more.  Xerxes,  weeping  for  more  worlds 
[uer,  Csesar  on  the  shores  of  Gaul,  these  small  men  had  small  pur- 
»f  their  own,  and  thought  of  Httle  save  their  own  aggrandizement, 
ihilosophically  may  be  treated  unlawful,  even  dishonest  gains.  The 
»ol,  who  flatters  himself  that  he  has  ^*  much  goods  laid  up  for  many 

and  sees  naught  in  prospect  but  magnificence  and  ease,  bj  the  un- 
?S8  of  conscience,  or  other  causes,  is  made  to  disgorge  his  miftgotten 
.     It  may  go  to  endow  a  church  to  make  men   better  than  he  was. 

found  a  college  where  the  very  children  of  those  he  has  defrauded 
s  reared  and  educated  without  price,  for  philanthropists,  philosophers, 
itesmen. 

IS  been  said  that  once  upon  a  time  a  poor  man  lived  upon  the  banks 
oad  and  beautiful  river.  His  land  was  poor,  but  it  aflforded  good  pas- 
for  his  sheep,  and,  as  he  guarded  them,  he  gazed  over  the  playfully 
Qg  waters,  and  was  content.  A  fisherman,  strolling  along  his  prem- 
B  day,  talked  to  him  of  richer  lands  in  a  neighboring  town,  whore 
rops  of  grain  could  be  raised.  But  his  description  reached  not  the 
>f  the  old  shepherd.  His  father  had  lived  there  before  him,  and  he 
t  that  his  children  should  live  there  afler  him.     Other  emissaries  ap- 

to  him  afterwards  under  different  pretenses,  but  no  effect  could  be 
ed  upon  him.  The  next  winter  was  very  severe,  and  the  poor  man's 
lied.     In  the  spring  he  was  overjoyed  to  find  that  a  stranger  oflered 

him  a  new  flock,  and  give  him  time  to  pay  for  them  without  any 
of  interest.  Here  was  the  snare  that  he  could  not  escape.  The  poor 
land  was  attached  to  pay  for  the  sheep.  The  sheep  must  be  sold  for 
imbles  to  pay  for  litigation.  When  it  became  certain  that  the  land 
>e  sold  to  pay  the  debt,  it  was  sold  at  auction.  One  of  the  largest  of 
ngland  manufacturing  cities  now  stands  upon  that  sheep  pasture.  The 
1  owner  died  in  the  poorhouse.     The  purchaser  is  now  one  of  the 

men  in  the  country. 

iptain  of  a  small  brig  was  once  lying  at  a  port  in  one  of  the  West 
[slands.  An  insurrection  of  the  slaves  broke  out,  and  the  wealthy 
I  deposited  their  money  and  plate  on  board  this  American  brig.  The 
I  soon  after  sailed  from  the  port.  Some  years  after  he  was  found  in 
large  and  profitable  importing  business,  and  he  is  now  a  millionaire. 
\  even  beer  called  an  honorable  man. 

irewd  lawyer,  in  the  settlement  of  a  bankrupt's  estate,  cunningly  con- 
to  appropriate  a  valuable  estate  to  himself  by  his  misrepresentations 
creditors.     He  succeeded  and  became  immensely  rich,  while  the  credi- 

that  bankrupt  believe  him  to  be  a  dishonest  man. 
aacou  of  an  evangelical  church  became  largely  indebted  to  a  London 
g-house,  and,  upon  some  quibble,  refused  to  midte  payment,     lie  in- 
bis  money  in  lands  neighboring  to  a  city,  in  another  man's  name, 
his  business,  and  retired,  apparently  in  poverty.     Ue  has  recently 

up  rich. 

s  like  these  are  the  most  common  occurrences  in  the  annals  of  trade. 
18  nothing  to  be  said  in  extenuation  of  such  transactions.  It  can  only 
ed  that,  when  fortunes  are  thus  accumulated,  they  will  speedily  fall 
es  for  the  benefit  of  the  oppressed, 

&t  will  great  wealth  do  for  a  man  ?  Why,  it  will  enable  him  to  dine 
1  the  rarest  dainties,  and  sip  champagne ;  no,  not  champagne,  but 
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winas  and  brandies  of  nge  and  reputation  I  It  will  enable  your  wife  to  ont- 
sbino  coinnaon-placo  people  in  licr  dress,  diamonds,  and  equipage  !  It  wiD 
make  ignorant,  foolish  men  envy  you,  -and  take  oil*  their  tattered  hats  to  you! 
It  will  make  your  sons  spendthrilt^,  gamhler*,  and  di:45olut<*;  your  daugh- 
ters weak,  vain  and  foolis^h  ;  while  lK)th  sons  and  daus^hters  will  harlor  a 
constiint  wish  that  "  the  old  coon  would  evacuate !"  It  will  furnish  you  with 
a  bloated  body  and  with  gouty  feet  at  an  early  age.  Finally,  it  will  provide 
you  with  a  magnificent  funeral  and  a  costly  tomb  I 

But,  burlesque  aside,  seriousily  there  arc  the  strongest  reasons  for  the  bat 
men  to  seek  money  and  to  labor  for  it.  With  money,  he  and  his  fiunilj 
can  be  sheltered,  fed  and  clothed !  The  man  who  has  ever  been  certain  of 
these  first  necessaries  of  life,  has  never  experienced  the  fearful  misforcunes 
that  lie  at  his  very  door.  Oh,  to  lie  down  at  nights,  after  a  day's  anxiety 
and  struggle  for  the  coarsest  fare,  not  to  sleep,  but  to  be  enshrouded  with 
the  thought  of  the  suflferings  that  misfortune  has  borne  down  upon  you  and 
an  endeared  family ;  to  feel  the  winter's  piercing  chills  penetrating  every 
"  crevice  of  the  hovel  you  call  your  home ;  to  fear  that  cold-*,  croups  and  con- 
8umi)tion  are  lying  in  wait  for  some  little  soul  whose  pre-^ence  here  is  as  ne- 
cessary to  you  as  your  own  health  ; — surely  not  to  sleep,  but  to  the  tortore 
of  the  anguish  of  want !  To  rise  up  in  the  morning  without  the  certainty  of 
honestly  providing  bread  to  prevent  starvation,  liut  whoi»ver  has  not  expe- 
rienced actual  want,  cannot  l.>e  made  to  understand  what  it  is  unaccompa- 
nied by  filth,  rag«,  and  blasjdiemy.  The  gt^neral  statement,  however,  can 
be  comprehended.  That  is,  place  a  man  in  such  a  [>08ition  as  to  prevent 
him  from  suflfering  the  terrific  fears  of  want,  and  you  have  his  capacities  free 
for  intense  mental  and  physical  action.  And  this  is  the  first  great  good  that 
wealth  brings  to  him  ;  the  comforts,  yf a,  the  luxuries  of  a  home !  not  the 
extravagant,  but  the  convenient,  comfortable  home,  furnished  first  with  the 
absolute  necessaries,  tlien  the  means  of  education  and  refinement.  The 
place,  not  merely  for  the  business  man  to  board  and  lodge,  but  where  be 
holds  sweet  companionship  with  the  confiding,  syinpatbizing  wife,  who,  with 
a  spirit  e'jual  to  his  own,  can  nerve  him  un  to  great  and  good  deeds  ;  whew 
his  children  climb  u[>on  his  knees  and  lovingly  li^p  their  tenderest  endea^ 
ments ;  where  the  be?t  books  are  read  and  appreciated ;  where  music  is  heard 
and  pictures  are  seen;  where,  above  all  things  else,  a  domestic  altar  is 
founded,  upon  which  the  incense  of  a  ."sincere  and  humble  piety  is  offered  np 
uncea«inj;rlv  to  Heaven. 

These  things  alone  are  sufficient  to  force  a  man  to  strive  after  wealth;  for 
without  wealth  they  cannut  be  had.  Are  not  all  entitled  to  these  blessings  I 
Are  they  not  lavishly  provided  by  a  )»eneficent  l*rovidence  for  all  men  ?  If 
80,  let  them  be  rcaliz<.'d  and  poss(!>sed,  for  without  them  there  is  danger  of 
de«xradation  and  moral  death. 

As  a  merchant  makes  monev,  he  is  entitled  to  a  wider  ranofe  of  benefits. 
He  can  indulge  in  travel  to  see  the  wonders  of  nature  and  of  art.  He  can 
procure  books  the  concentrated  wls'li^in  of  the  ages,  he  can  have  compan- 
ionship, thus,  with  the  greatv-st  and  b-st  minds  that  have  ever  sojourned  on 
the  earth,  and  time  to  spend  with  them. 

There  too,  are  the  luxuries  of  doin^  good.  The  opportunities,  everv  day 
occurring,  to  aid  the  di\>erving  and  striving  youth,  i  i  the  way  of  benefit  to 
himsL'lf  and  usefulness  to  the  world.  To  save  the  widow  and  orphan  sensi- 
tively secreted  in  some  cold,  dark  attic;  to  project  and  carry  out  extensive 
pUins  of  benevolence  for  the  |>oor,  the  down-trodden,  and  the  cast-away  of 
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OQe*s  own  city  and  the  world ;  to  found  institutions  of  real  and  lasting  bene- 
fit to  general  literature  and  science ;  to  exert  a  powerful  influence  against 
politiciil  wrongs,  and  eradicate  institutions  that  have  grown  old  in  oppres- 
sion ;  to  extend  the  holy  truths  of  Ciiristianity  to  the  heathen  who  are  liv- 
ing without  God  and  without  hope  in  the  world.     These  are  some  of  the 
privileges  and  blessings  of  wealth.     Without  wealth  a  man  is  comparatively 
powerless  and  insignificant. 

Make  money,  then,  acquire  wealth,  not  for  the  gross  love  of  lucro,  but  for 
the  power  it  will  give  you ;  for  the  blessings  broadcast  you  can  bestow ;  for 
the  right  to  be  godlike  in  action ;  for  your  own  highest  good,  and  for  the 
of  all  within  reach  of  your  benevolence. 


Art.  Y.— TRIDE  OF  TREBIZOXD  IN  IS52. 

The  Commerce  of  this  great  and  chief  port  of  the  Bhick  Sea,  amounted 
in  imports  in  1852,  to  224,179,300  piasters,  or  S8,9G7,172,  and  in  exports, 
to  10o,052,C56  piasters,  or  §4,202, 107,  showing  a  difference  between  the 
tvro  of  110,126,644  piasters,  or  84,645,000.  Part  of  the  transit  trade  to 
X?ersia  has  been  balanced,  as  in  hist  year,  by  returns  in  specie,  the  greater 
J>ortion  of  which  go  to  Tiffli:*,  in  Georgia,  where  they  are  turned  into  paper, 
(bills  of  exchange  on  Europe). 

In  the  notice  of  exports,  detailed  under  this  head,  is  comprised  38,683,100 
piasters,  or  $1,547,324,  in  si)ecie,  sent  from  Trebizond  to  Constantinoj)lo  by 
Hteam,  to  pay  for  goods  for  the  transit  trade  with  Persiia.  The  bales  of 
X'erbian  productions  amounted  to  some  17,116  in  number,  among  which 
i^re  6,300  in  silk,  all  brought  from  Pemia,  through  Egeroora  on  horsu-s  or 
Xiiules.  On  the  other  hand,  there  were  imported  for  the  transit  trade  of 
this  country,  48,300  biiles  of  manufcictures,  sugar,  ttc.  By  comparing  the 
figures  of  the  trade  of  last  year  with  these  of  the  present,  a  considerable 
cliininution  will  be  perceived  in  the  imports  in  transit  for  Persia,  which  has 
its  origin  in  the  circumstance  that  a  great  amount  of  goods  was  amassed  in 
I^ersia  in  1851,  so  that  it  caused  a  considerable  diminution  in  the  prices  of 
nearly  all  kinds  of  manufactures,  and  thus  prevented  any  farther  orders  be- 
ing given  for  more.  However,  from  the  figures  of  the  present  year,  it  will 
be  observed  that  no  unimiH>rtant  amount  of  trade  h<'i8  been  carried  on.  The 
products  of  Persiii,  especially  silk,  have  found  an  active  and  free  sale,  and 
the  loads  of  the  present  year  surpass  those  of  the  last,  14,756. 

The  number  of  passengers  which  embark  and  disembark  at  Trebizond  is 
very  great.  The  Capital  attracts  vast  numbers  of  emigrant  people  from 
the  interior.  In  1852,  they  amounted  to  17,200,  the  greater  portion  of 
i^hich  took  passage  in  the  steamers  belonging  to  the  ImjK'rial  Arsenal,  and 
to  the  Ottoman  Company,  The  three  companies,  viz.,  Turkish,  Austrian, 
and  English,  are  dechired  rivals,  and  in  spirit  of  competition  have  lowered 
the  fare  so  much,  that  it  cannot  certainly  leave  any  profit  to  either. 

The  trade  of  Persia  still  continues  to  ])ass  through  Trebizond  and 
Egeroom.  The  road  which,  at  the  request  of  the  Hritish  ambjissador  was 
commenced,  between  the>e  places,  has  long  since  l)een  abandoned.  The 
peculations  of  the  Governor  of  the  Province,  Ismail  Pacha,  absorbed  nearly 
all  the  sums  devoted  to  that  purpose  by  the  Porte  ;  and  it  is  not  improbable 
also  that  Russian  intrigue  aided  in  putting  a  stop  to  an  enterprise  so  UBeful 
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to  I'ritisli  manufactures  and  to  Turkish  Commerce,  but  so  contrary  to  the 
views  of  Russia,  which  still  cherishes  the  idea  of  drawing  all  the  transit 
trado  uf  l\'rsia  through  Geori^na.  To  effect  this,  tlie  em[)eror  must  oKtain 
a  port  for  his  Georgian  pronnco — say  Battoom — from  Turkey,  and  then.  Ky 
a  little  annexation,  on  the  head  branches  of  the  Arnis,  secure  a  direct  aaJ 
cheaper  route  for  IVrsian  caravans. 


IlirORTS. 

Plasten. 

Ottoman.— 61  eteamera 120,225,151 

120  sailing  vessels 9,525,440 

Austrian.— 20  8tt>amer9 52,803,996 


t( 


1  sailio":  vessel 


73,984 


Enghsb.— 17  steamers 40,057,940 


3  sailing  vessels 


295,644 


Danish. — 1  sailing  vessel 

Ku!?iiiaD. — 2  sailing  vessels 

Greek. — 2  sailing  vessels  .  ^ 

Ionic. — 1  sailing  vessel 

French. — 1  sailing  vessel  in  hallast 


869,000 

161,850 

104,520 

71,784 

000 


Piasten. 

129.750,592 

52,877,980 

40,853,584 


1,197,144 


Total 

Total  number  of  vessels:  219 — 
in  ballast. 

raiNCIPAL   MERCHANDISES   IMPOETED. 


224,179:080 

88  steamers  ;  ISO  sailing  vessels;  1   sailing  vessel 


Manufactures pk<^. 

Cloth bales 

Silk cases 

Coarse  cloths bales 

Linen  do pkgs. 

Red  caps cases 

Dry  fruits 

Mediciu<e 

IManks pieces 

Tieer bbls. 

Brandy 

Liquor 

AV  ine 

Rum 

Iron  bars  pieces 

Zinc  in  leaves bbls. 

Copper 

i^t*?«?l cases 

Tin  plate 

Nails bbls. 

lujplcments cases 

AV\)rked  copper 

Glass  wares 

Leather bales 

Colors cases 

Rooks 

Ruper cases 

Jewflry   

lloniU»:^ery 

Hardware 

I'orcelains  

Umbrellas 


48,859  Supar ca^es  7,6«« 

882  Coffee sacks  1,4»4 

58  Pepper H* 

1 84  Indigo cases  40 

22  Cocliiueal 4T 

35  Tea 408 

2,9C6  Pianos pieces  ^ 

72  Furniture cases  <t 

22,000  Glassware W 

380  Perfumery 50 

104  Lucifer  matches SS 

109  Pottery W 

476  Incense M 

478  Tobacco bales  5S8 

4,497  Pipe  nuts cases  IT* 

13  Ropes    bales  157 

117  Wool 2Ja 

264  Yellow  seed sacks  97 

191  Lemons  (&  oranges cases  2d4 

227  Preserved  fruits 61 

S09  Olives bbls.  1«1 

91  Oil 87 

357  Soap : sacks  561 

1,100  Sundry  provisions IM 

20  SuThlry  objects 1,541 

55  Charcoal tons  14.S13 

327  Salt killo.  47,5'>0 

13  Rice sacks  40 

16  Wheat kiUa  199,500 

585  Maize 91.S0O 

1 5  Barley 7,'WO 

22  Flour sacks  70 
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EXPORTS. 

Plasten.  Piasten. 

—61  steamers 60,248,620 

48  sailing  vessels 9.108,124 

72  ditto  in  ballast 000 


"Vl  steamers 19,222,656 

8  sailing  vessels  in  ballast 000 


—20  steamers 14,428,'? 68 

1  sailing  vessel  in  ballast 000 


69,866,644 


19,222,656 


14,423,768 


-1  sailing  vessel 1,211,488 

-1  ditto 888,100 

1  ditto  in  ballast 000 

•1  do 000 

da 000 

2  sailing  vessels  in  ballast 000 


2,049,588 

ital 106,062,666 

219  steamers  and  vessels. 


FRINCIPAL  MBROHAlTDISn  XXPOBTIO. 

pkgs.  196  Pens  (reeds) pkgs.  88 

6,389  Turkey  shoes 89 

sacks  2,078  Tressed  straw 786 

pkts.  899  Orease 144 

ibacoo bales  6,969  Tar bbls.  1 06 

pkgs.  800  Rice sacks  82 

177  Yellow  seed 84 

80  Potatoes 146 

qntls.  16,000  Kuts 8,682 

cases  494  Kidney-beans 8,727 

read pkgs.  1,045  Wheat killo.  14,000 

bales  20    Smoked  meat pkgs.  468 

440  Apples cases  1,486 

781  Butter bbls.  186 

bbls.  294  Worked  leather pkgs.  204 

78  Skins    887 

27  Salted  skins 118 

I sacks  181  Horsehair 88 

cases  61  Pipe  wood 93 

salmons  154  Various  dyes bales  -125 

4,488  Turkish  manufactures 447 

qntls.  1,889  Several  merchandiBes  . . .  .pkgs.  1,126 

sacks  88 

cxix. — NO.  ui,  21 


t 
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Art.  TL— OPORTO :— ITS  COMMERCE,  ETC. 

The  city  of  Oporto,  called  the  second  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Port^i^'ll, 
like  the  ixreate^t  part  of  the  maritime  places  on  the  southwestern  cuast-'f 
tliiropo,  was  buill  by  the  Pheiiicians,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Douro.  oo 
the  uiuiulating  di.^clivities  of  three  large  hills  which  form  a  kind  of  aiD|«hi- 
theater,  the  baseJ^  of  which  are  watered  by  the  silvery  waves  of  the  same  riwr. 
On  the  opposite  side  lies  the  town  of  Villanova,  celebrated  for  its*  beantiftil 
sites,  like  the  hill  of  Gaya,  and  the  historical  and  splendid  Serra  do  Pillar, 
which,  in  cases  of  war,  can  be  considered  as  the  strongest  bulwarks  of 
the  fortress  of  Oporto,  liut,  more  than  to  the  enchanting  beauties  of  its 
scenerv,  Villanova  owes  its  renown  and  richness  to  the  immeDse  numljer 
of  large  and  spacious  wine-lodges  which  occupy  nearly  the  whole  area  of 
the  lower  part  of  the  town,  where  all  the  best  wines  from  the  Douro  are 
deposited  and  kept  previous  to  being  shipped,  or  used  for  internal  consump- 
tion. Only  wines  of  a  second  or  inferior  quality,  destined  for  the  home 
consumption,  are  admitted  to  storage  within  the  city  of  Oporto,  while  those 
classified  by  the  wine  inspector  as  first  quality  wines,  are  to  be  stored  in 
the  lodges  of  Villanova,  which  are  numbered,  registered,  and  often  inspected 
by  otiicers  of  the  custom-house  and  surveyors  appointed  by  the  Royal  Douro 
Wine  Comjiany,  and  by  the  Commercial  association.* 

The  city  of  Oporto  has  a  population  of  80,000  inhabitants,  inclusive  of 
the  suburbs,  and  the  watering  place  of  St.  Joao  da  Foz,  situated  about  one 
league  distant  from  the  city,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Douro.  There  the  [^ort  of 
Oporto,  which  for  small  and  middling  sized  vessels,  would  become  one  of  the 
be!<t  and  safest  mooring  places  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Euro|)c,  is  encum- 
bered by  a  bar  formed  by  beds  of  sand,  and  several  rocks,  above  the  ebb  of 
the  sea,  among  which  0  Cabedello  and  A  punta  da  Cruz  are  tlie  n.ost  con- 
spicuous. The.*>e  dangerous  obstructions,  against  which,  every  year,  at  lej«sl 
half  a  dozen  of  vessels  meet  with  inevitable  loss,  make  the  passes  impracti- 
cablo  during  the  Hood  of  the  Douro,  and  in  nan}'  other  instances,  whefl 
there  is  either  too  much  surf,  or  too  much  current  on  the  bar,  or  when  the 
water  is  too  low.  Vessels  making  the  bar  of  Oporto,  are  oftentimes  obliged 
to  cruise  between  that  place  and  the  rock  of  Lisbon,  for  many  days,  before 
they  receive  a  pilot  from  St  Joao  da  Foz,  and  can  attempt  to  cross  the  Ur. 
In  other  instances,  esi)ecially  during  the  winter  season,  they  are  obliged  to 
seek  for  shelter  in  the  Bay  of  Vigo,  at  about  live  leagues'  distance,  on  ihe 
coast  of  Gailicia. 

The  frequent  and  distressing  losses  of  valuable  cargoes,  and  often  of  pre- 
cious lives,  on  the  bar  of  Oporto,  impressed  the  Portuguese  government  with 
the  necessity  of  doiiig  something  for  it.  Unfortunately,  they  did  not  do 
an}  thing  for  it,  but  they  made  somtthing  out  of  it.  More  lh:m  fifty  rears 
since,  a  law  was  passed,  by  which  all  the  vessels,  inclusive  of  the  small cratts 
and  coasters  which  cross  the  bar,  are  charged  an  extra  tonnage  duty  of  U>0 
reis  for  each  ton,  to  be  appropriated  to  the  improvement  of  the  bar.  Thai 
duty  has  been  levied  and  faithfully  collected  ever  since  on  all  national  and 
foreign  vessels,  by  the  custom-house  of  Oporto,  which  gives  an  account  of 


*  The  first  quality  wines  stored  in  tho  wine  lodges  at  Villanova  rary  from  190,000  to  ISOuM 
pipes ;  and  ttie  yearly  cxportaiions  to  the  different  parts  of  Europe,  BraziJa.  and  2Hurth 
average  30,000  pipes,  at  least  25,000  of  which  are  shipped  to  England. 
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nearly  $10,000  a  year,  so  that  we  can  easily  reckon  that  about  $500,000 
were  actually  received  by  the  Portuguese  government  for  what  they  call  the 
icorkx  of  the  bar  {as  obra^  da  harra  ;)  but,  to  the  great  shame  of  that  gov- 
*-rn!iif*nt,  not  one  cent  has  yet  been  spent  towards  that  salutary  object,  nor 
i}i>e^  oxist  any  reserved  fund  in  the  hands  of  the  public  functionaries,  appjo- 
priatod  to  that  specific  purpose.  Mismanagement,  dilapidation,  and  pecula- 
tion have  always  been  prominent  characteristics  of  the  government  of  Por- 
tiii^al.  Many  projects  and  plans  have  been  presented,  at  several  times,  to 
the  government,  by  foreign  companies,  and  by  rich  and  philanthropic  capi- 
talists of  Oporto,  for  the  improvement  of  that  bar,  by  which  Commerce  in 
general,  and  the  community  of  Oporto  especially,  would  have  been  greatly 
lx;nefit«*d,  without  any  cost  on  the  part  of  the  government,  except  the  extra 
tonnage  due,  which,  of  course,  would  have  been  received  by  the  contractors. 
But,  up  to  this  day,  the  ministers  of  Her  most  faithful  Majesty  did  not  deem 
it  fit  to  give  up  that  small  income  for  the  better  safety  of  her  subjects,  and 
of  their  property. 

Vessels  drawing  niore  than  eleven  feet  of  water  cannot  cross  the  bar  o 
Oporto,  even  in  the  best  weather.  After  such  premisfjs,  it  is  needless  for  us 
to  say  that  the  navigation  of  the  beautiful  river  Douro,  which,  without  much 
expense  and  trouble  could  be  easily  extended  across  all  the  province  of  Traz 
OS  Montes,  to  the  very  center  of  Spain,  in  its  present  state,  it  is  only  prac- 
ticable by  small  flatboats,  which  carry  to  the  Oporto  mart  the  productions  of 
the  interior,  the  wines  from  the  Regoa,  and  the  wheat  from  Castille,  which 
is  stored  at  Villanova,  and  re-exported,  according  to  recent  treaty  stipula- 
tions with  Spain.  The  principal  exporbitions  from  Oporto  are  made  to  Eng- 
land, mo'jtly  in  English  bottoms,  and  consist  in  wine,  fruit,  argols,  wool,  and 
cork- wood.  A  few  cargoes  of  the  same  goods  are  also  sent  to  Hamburg, 
and  to  some  other  ports  on  the  Baltic.  To  Brazils,  with  which  Oporto  has 
still  a  very  lucrative  intercourse,  they  export  wine,  hardware,  common 
crockery,  coarse  woolens  and  cotton  goods,  in  return  of  more  valuable  car- 
goes of  hides,  sugar,  coffee,  cocoa,  raw  cotton,  and  some  lumber  * 

With  the  United  States  they  exchange  their  wines  (the  average  is  3,000 
pipes  a  year,  mostly  of  the  second  quahty)  with  staves,  masts,  rice,  whale- 
bone, cotton,  and  naval  stores  ;  but  the  transactions  between  the  two  coun- 
tries are  almost  insic:ni6cant. 

The  greatest  and  most  costly  importations  in  Oporto  come  from  England, 
especially  in  dry  goods  and  other  manufactures,  and  in  codfish  from  New- 
foundland. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  British  trade  with  the.  kingdom  of 
Portugal,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  say  that  the  value  of  woolens  and  other 
manufactured  wares  imported  into  Lisbon  and  Oporto,  from  England,  from 
1800  to  1820,  amounted  to  £53,259,580,  although  that  period  includes  the 
time  of  the  French  invasion  and  of  the  Peninsular  war.  From  1815  to 
1827,  the  importations  from  England  averaged  annually  at  £1,047,283.  At 
least  two  hundred  English  vessels  are  employed  every  year  in  carrying  cod- 
fish from  Newfoundland  to  Lisbon,  Oporto,  Figuera,  and  Vianna ;  4,242,441 
quintals  of  that  commodity  were  imported  during  the  period  running  from 
1796  to  1810,  and  5,941,616  quintals  from  1816  to  1836. 

The  great  preponderance,  at  early  periods,  acquired  by  the  British  mer- 


*  AH  goods  Imported  from  Brazils  have  separate  pablio  stores,  and  a  separate  branch  of  the 
euatom-houae,  called  **  Alfandega  de  MassareUos.** 
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chants  in  the  Portuguese  markets,  cannot  be  ascribed  solely  to  the  superi- 
ority of  tlieir  manufactures  upon  those  of  all  other  countries,  but  princij^iy 
to  the  immense  advantages  and  privileges  granted  to  them  from  the  seven! 
treaties  stipulated  by  the  British  government  with  the  Portuguese  crown. 

Since  the  year  1571,  Cardinal  Henrique,  as  tutor  and  regent  during  the 
minority  of  the  king,  Don  Sebastian,  stipulated  a  treaty  of  friendship  and 
reciprocity^  as  such  treaties  are  generally  styled,  with  the  Ck)urt  of  St  James, 
and  in  1624,  another  treaty  of  peace  and  Commerce  was  entered  into  with 
Great  Britain  by  the  King  Don  John  IV.,  by  which  British  merchants  a^ 
quired  the  right  to  free  and  undisturbed  trade,  not  only  with  Portugal  and 
her  islands,  but  also  with  Brazils  and  the  ultra-marine  possessions  of  the 
Portuguese  crown. 

But  the  humiliating  conditions  agreed  upon  by  either  ignorant  or  oornipt 
ministers  on  the  part  of  Portugal,  in  former  treaties,  can  hardly  be  com- 
pared with  the  degrading  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  Methuen,  of  the  year 
1703,  and  of  that  of  1810.  The  government  which  did  not  shrink  b<Sbre 
the  sanction  of  those  conventions,  delivered  Portugal  handcuffed  and  feet- 
shackled  to  the  prepotent  cupidity  of  an  invading  power,  which  turned  to  its 
own  profit  the  ruin  of  all  manufacturing  industry  of  that  beautiful  and  rich 
country. 

Notwithstanding  the  joint  efforts  of  English  egotism  and  of  Portuguese 
corruption  in  high  quarters,  to  paralyze  all  spirit  of  industrial  enterprise  in 
Portugal,  Oporto  can  still  boast  of  being  a  manufacturing  city.  Beades 
some  thousand  looms  which  she  possesses,  and  which  furnish  to  the  coudUt, 
to  the  colonies  and  to  the  Brazils,  substantial  and  very  desirable  wool  and 
cotton  goods,  a  large  cotton  spinning  and  twisting  establishment  was  re- 
cently founded  near  St  Tyrso,  on  Visella  river.  There  are  also  in  Oporto, 
many  silk  factories,  where  the  common  raw  silk  of  Traz  os  Montes  is  twisted 
into  sewing  silk,  and  the  tram  and  organzine,  imported  from  Italy,  is  con- 
verted into  beautiful  velvet,  silks,  and  gros-de-Naples. 

The  wine,  which  is  the  principal  resource  of  Oporto  and  of  the  surround- 
ing districts,  is  made  in  a  certain  part  of  the  country,  placed  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Douro,  from  between  ten  to  twenty  leagues  distant  from  the 
city.  The  principal  entrepot  is  a  small  town  called  A  Regoa,  from  which 
all  the  wines  are  sent  in  small  llatboats  down  to  Oporto  and  Villanova. 
The  Douro  wine,  in  its  primitive  state,  is  not  6t  for  shipment  In  the  wine 
lodges  of  Villanova  it  always  undergoes  a  process  of  puriOcation  with  the 
white  of  eggs,  and  of  strengthening,  through  the  addition  of  strong  white 
brandy,  and  of  some  old  wine.  By  the  repeated  turning,  shaking  and  mix- 
ing of  the  liquid,  the  wine  is  brought  to  that  perfection  which  makes  the 
port  wine  so  acceptable  and  celebrated  in  all  foreign  countries. 

What  is  known  in  America  as  pure  juice,  is  called  in  Portugal  peropi^ 
and  is  generally  used  to  give  strength  and  an  agreeable  flavor  to  wines  either 
naturally  too  poor,  or  having  lost  by  age  part  of  their  power.  It  is  the  fint 
juice  of  the  grape,  put  to  boil  until  it  is  reduced  to  two-thirds  of  its  volnme, 
when  one-third  of  tirst-rate  brandy  is  added  to  it,  which  gives  to  the  stuff  a 
high  grade.  In  many  instances  sugar  also  is  added,  and  the  juice  of  the 
elder-berry  which,  by  its  deep  color,  gives  to  the  stuff  an  appearance  of  a 
strong-bodied  wine. 

AVith  the  view  of  preventing  frauds  and  adulterations  in  the  wine  manu- 
facture, and  of  preserving  the  high  reputation  enjoyed  by  the  port-wine  ia 
foreign  countries,  the  trade  of  that  valoable  commodity  has  been  so  mudi 
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entangled  by  an  immense  number  of  legislative  enactments  and  local  regu- 
lations, that,  in  the  present  state  of  affairs,  a  more  enlightened  and  broader 
policy  is  loudly  claimed  by  the  Commercial  Association  of  Oporto,  which 
embraces  the  most  patriotic  and  instructed  men  of  that  large  city. 

Among  the  greatest  deeds  of  the  immortal  Marquis  de  Pombal,  is  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Royal  Douro  Wine  Company,  to  counteract  the  long  ex- 
ercised monopoly  of  the  Englis'i  company  known  as  the  English  Oporlo  fac- 
toiy.  The  King  himself  was  the  first  stockholder  of  the  newly  form?d  na- 
ional  company.  When  this  patriotic  measure  was  adopted  in  1755,  it  ex- 
ited the  strongest  complaints  on  the  part  of  the  British  merchants  resident 
»f  Oporto,  and  by  their  malignant  suggestions  and  instigations  a  large  num- 
er  of  poor,  narrow-minded  inhabitants  of  the  wine  region  were  so  misled 
B  to  attempt  an  insurrection,  which  the  strong  arm  of  the  uncompromising 
linister  succeeded  in  repressing,  not  without  some  difficulty  and  bloodshed. 

The  first  effect  of  the  establishment  of  the  Iloyal  Douro  Wine  Company 
'4ks,  that  the  exportations  of  the  port- wine  which,  during  the  twenty  years 
revious  to  that  event,  never  exceeded  18,000  pipes,  amounted  in  1757  to 

>  35,000,  and  the  price  which,  on  account  of  the  British  monopoly,  had 
e€ii  kept  down  to  45  milreis  per  pipe,  suddenly  rose  to  125  milreis.  How- 
irer,  the  many  and  important  political  changes  occurred  since  that  epoch, 
nd  the  material  progress  of  all  human  speculations  in  our  days,  induce  us 

>  hope  and  wish  that  the  privileges  still  enjoyed  by  the  Royal  Douro  Wine 
U>iDpany,  may  soon  be  abolished,  together  with  the  many  burdens  and  vex- 
tious  regulations  which  embarrass  the  wine  trade  and  exportations  in 
►porto.  The  first  qudity  wine  exported  to  all  foreign  countries,  is  taxed 
uth  an  ex})ort  duty  of  15  milreis  per  pipe,  part  of  which  is  paid  for  the 
^nefit  of  the  said  Royal  Company. 

The  total  amount  of  the  receipts  of  the  custom-house  of  Oporto  in  the 
iscal  year  1841  to  1842,  was  5,393,950  R's.  l.  w.  t. 


Art.  TII.-COMMEBCIAl  BENEFITS  OP  SLAVERY.* 

2\>  FftKSMAN  Hunt,  Editor  of  the  Merchants  Magazine, 

Dear  Sik: — In  discussing  this  subject  apparent  digressions  will  be  made, 
owing  to  the  intimate  relations  existing,  and  the  dependence  of  Commerce  on 
the  stability  of  governments. 


*  We  pabliahed  Id  the  Merckantt*  Magazine  for  April,  1653,  an  article  on  "Tub  Moral  BBNKriTi 
OP  Slavbrt,"  communicated  by  Dr.  Prick,  of  SpencerviUe,  Alabama;  and  in  June  another  com- 
Bimieation  under  the  title  of**  Tub  Moral  Rbbulti  or  SLAVKRT,**rrom  theRev.  T.  W.  Hiooinion, 
of  Woreenter,  Maarachuaetts,  designed  by  the  writer  aa  a  reply  to  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Price.  In  pub- 
DMnff  the  lasl-named  paper,  we  remarked,  in  Bubstance,  that  both  were  admitted  with  equal  reluo- 
tiaee,  becaoae  although,  aa  Dr.  Priee  argues,  ^^  Slaves  are  considered  and  used  as  merchantable 
property/*  and  as  such  may  be  an  appropriate  subject  in  the  pages  of  a  mercantile  work,  it  was  not 
(he  mercantile  aspect  of  ttiat  topic  which  he  discustied.  Now  the  "  moral  bentJLU  ^  or  the  "  moral 
ftenlts  **  of  Slarery,  apart  from  their  commercial  and  industrial  bearing,  are  not  topics  falling  within 
the  design  of  the  Mtrekants^  Magazine.  As,  however,  Dr.  Price  haa  seen  fit  to  discuss  what  he 
(amis  ^  The  Commercial  BeneAts  of  Slavery,**  we  are  induced,  in  accordance  with  the  rule  which  wo 
have  frequenUy  laid  down,  and  to  which  we  have  uniformly  adhered,  of  allowing  a  free  and  fair  dls- 
oaasloii  of  mooted  points,  Hilling  within  the  range  of  the  work,  to  admit  the  preient  communication ; 
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1.  That  the  results  of  slave  labor  furnish  the  basis  for  Commerce,  and 
that  it  cannot  bo  furnished  with  constancy  by  any  other  description  of  labor. 

2.  The  tendency  which  Slavery  has  in  giving  stability  to  governments. 

3.  The  contributions  of  slavery  to  national  wealth. 

To  maintain  the  leading  clause  of  the  first  proposition,  we  look  to  the 
statistics  of  those  governments  which  exercise  the  most  diffusing  and  power- 
ful influence  on  Commerce;  it  is  shown  the  articles  of  cotton,  sugar,  rice, 
and  tobacco,  (which  are  almost  exclusively  the  products  of  slave  labor,)  con- 
stitute nearly  two- thirds  of  the  exports  of  the  United  States ;  on  the  exports 
are  mainly  dependent  the  imports,  from  which  is  derived  government  rev- 
enue; hence  those  articles  not  only  form  the  basis  of  external  Commerce,  but 
are  the  means  through  which  two-thirds  of  lier  revenue  is  raised. 

The  product  of  slave  labor  is  of  acknowledged  supremacy  with  Great 
Britain,  not  only  as  a  commercial  and  manufacturing  basis,  but  as  a  means 
of  adding  stability  to  the  government,  by  furni>hing  employment  to  men. 
and  money  necessary  for  internal  protection.  Articles  of  merchandise  giviiig 
healthful  tone  to  the  trade  of  these  governments,  must  to  a  great  extent 
affect  the  Commerce  of  all  with  which  they  have  intercourse ;  which  extends, 
directly  or  indirectly,  to  the  known  world.  To  render  slaves  profitable, strict 
regard  must  be  had  to  their  health,  comfort,  and  happiness ;  \\\\h  these  con- 
tributions, fidelity  and  usefulness  will  be  the  return  under  proper  manage- 
ment. 

The  African  race  being  the  only  one  now  recognized  as  slaves,  in  the  fall 
sense  of  the  term,  these  remarks  will  pertain  to  such,  although  there  are 
others,  as  virtually  slaves,  with  the  (supposed)  mild  and  qualifying  epi- 
thets of  serf,  peyean,  apprentice,  hirelings,  servant,  laborer,  i^ubject,  tenant, 
debtor,  &c.,  many  of  them  with  fewer  allowed  privileges,  under  the  penalty 
rf  di.smis-sal  or  imprisonment  for  neglect  of  duty,  with  the  horrors  of  want  to 
follow  in  their  train. 


and  injustice  to  the  writer,  and  the  Magazine,  we  take  the  liberty  of  Bubjoining  the  note  of  Dr.  Prke: 
as  a  prerace  to  his  remarks,  without  further  comment:— 

Spkncbrvillk,  Alabama,  Jic/jr  90,  ISO. 

Mr.  Frkkman  Hijit:— 

Drar  Sir— I  feel  it  a  duty  to  offer  nn  npolngy  for  sending  you  this  article,  after  your  note  ndrr 
Mr.  Hi^jsinsion's  nominal  reply  to  my  April  article.    I  assure  you  that  it  is  not  with  the  tUw  of  invi- 
ting disrursion  that  my  article  on  s^lnvery  is  tent  to  your  journal;  and  had  resolved  In  adTaiJOeBol 
to  notice  any  reply  thai  might  be  made.    Because  1  have  no  idea  of  convincing  anv  one  (atheiillo 
brinu  ibem  to  the  point  of  admisi^iun)  whose  prejudices  are  established  against  slavery;  but  tb«'i 
noticing  my  article  is  an  evidence  that  public  ettention  has  been  arrested,  and  that  a  s|4ri  of  laTCS- 
ligation  is  up,  inside  of  their  public  replies ;— i  ffect  this  and  I  am  satisfied.    The  main  dject  I  kart 
in  sending  my  articles  to  your  Journal,  is  in  con^equence  of  the  high  value  I  attach  to  it  in  the  baa^ 
of  planters.    I  believe  the  staitHiics  gathered  from  it  saved  for  me  more  than  a  thousand  doUarsia 
the  sale  of  2.'>0  bales  of  cotton  of  ]a.Ht  yearns  crop,  by  enabling  me  to  price  it  according  to  the  mieof 
supply  and  demand,    lluving  no  ^elflnhne^s  in  my  composition,  I  want  to  see  It  in  the  hands  (#f  eref? 
planter,  leeling  confident  that  they  will  esteem  it,  as  I  do,  a  faithful  flnanc^al  friend.     You  mav  tv 
quire  why  it  is  necessary  to  publish  such  communications  to  secure  its  currency  in  the  South.    1  n* 
swer,  because  there  have  appeared  m  It  frequently,  articles,  the  leading  views  of  which  wereopp**** 
to  our  institution  of  Domestic  Slavery ;  and  1  have  often  beard  the  remarlc  made,  that  it  wa»aolt 
work  iidapted  to  the  twtes  end  feolincs  of  slave-holders  on  that  account.    1  concluded  and  wftea  ef 
preH^ed  the  opinion,  from  the  liberal  tone  of  iU  editor  g*  nerally,  the  one-sided  appearance  of  tba 
work  was  owing  entirely  to  the  want  of  articles  being  furnished  on  the  oppo«ite.     And  when  aij 
April  article  appeared,  I  felt  confident  In  the  opinion,  and  a  different  judcraent  re^ipoctlnf:  yo«rJo«r 
aai  bfcame  general  among  my  acquaintances.    Now  sir,  if  you  can.  consistently  with  yoar  views,  w^ 
mil  this  article  into  your  journal,  be  assured  that  any  replv  to  it  will  pass  unnoticed  by  Be,al 
least  through  your  pages,    I  think  the  proper  course  would  be  to  forbid  any  article  purporting  to  bs 
a  reply  ;  but  if  any  writer  should  send  independent  articles,  setting  forth  his  views  on  this  mhjfi^ 
they  should  receive  proper  consideration.    As  ulaves  cer^inly  are  merchandise,  I  ▼enture  to  fea4 
yoii  this,  hoping  that  you  will  not  consider  it  discourteous;  with  the  request  that,  should  Itspabft- 
cation  not  meet  your  views,  you  will  return  the  manuscript  at  my  expense;  with  the  aaauraace tkst 
such  refusal  will  not  alter  my  estimate  of  HunCs  MerckanU'  Magazme^  or  create  disappointment. 

Youra,  with  high  reaped, 

Wjt.&Puci. 
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As  to  the  health  of  slaves,  every  one  is  aware  of  its  importance,  honc4?  no 
remark  is  necessary.  Comfort  and  happiness  are  so  nearly  synonymons, 
when  applied  to  the  slave  population,  that  to  add  the  one  the  otiier  follows, 
as  a  result.  These  blessings  are  to  be  conferred,  by  administering  .i  well- 
dige.sted  police,  by  keeping  them  employed  in  a  climate  and  atninsphoie 
ada[>te!l  to  their  physical  nature,  to  the  extent  of  substituting  moral  employ- 
ment and  instruction  for  the  vicious — inclinations  and  actions  which  are  the 
legitimate  fruits  of  idleness.  The  business  of  planting  affords  such  employ- 
ment and  location. 

Cotton,  sugar,  rice,  and  tobacco,  can  be  produced  for  commercial  purposes, 
only  in  a  mild  climate,  and  by  such  labor  as  can  be  controlled ;  to  make  a 
crop  of  either,  and  prepare  it  for  market,  requires  the  entire  year's  work,  the 
least  relaxation  or  neglect,  in  preparing  the  land,  planting,  cultivation,  or 
gathering,  insures  defeat.  Can  such  labor  be,  found  outside  of  Slavery ;  in 
other  words,  can  these  staples  be  produced,  by  any  other  labor  than  such  as 
can  be  sent  to  the  field  and  compelled  to  stay  there  until  a  fair  day's  work 
is  dorie,  for  a  succession  of  years ;  which  is  necessary  according  to  the  pres- 
ent method  of  planting  and  the  demands  of  Commerce  ? 

The  experiment  has  been  tried  both  in  this  and  other  countries,  with 
strong  inducements  presented  to  the  laborers  for  their  continuance  in  the 
business  with  the  necessary  energy,  but  without  any  thing  like  success,  they 
preferring  a  change  of  employment,  although  want  should  be  the  conse- 
quence, rather  than  submit  to  the  constant  labor  in  the  sun,  which  is  ef^en- 
tial  for  the  production  of  these  staples  ;  although  there  is  immense  territory 
in   the  fame  climate  with  our  own  adapted  to  cotton- rai>iing,  yet  three- 
fourths  of  that  which  is  used  in  Commerce  is  made  by  the  well  directed 
slave  labor  of  the  Southern  States;  and  so  fitr  as  the  labor  is  involved  the 
same  may  be  said  of  sugar,  rice,  and  tobacco.     Curtail  the  supply  of  these 
four  staples,  to  the  extent  that  experience  has  proven  would  be  the  case  if 
any  other  description  of  labor  was  to  be  relied  on  for  iheir  production,  and 
what  would  be  the  condition  of  Commerce  ?     War,  pestilence,  and  famine, 
would  not  have  such  an  etfect  on  the  world's  prosperity ;  it  is  likely  they 
would  be  confined  to  localities,  but  the  other  would  be  of  world-wide  effect, 
not  only  by  land  but  by  sea  likewise ;  the  affliction  would  not  be  confined 
to  commercial  communities,  but  every  class  would  feel  it;  not  alone  those 
who  are  engaged  in  man ufjictu ring  these  staples,  they  being  thrown  out  of 
employment  would  crowd  other  professions,  which  would  be  the  means  of 
reducing  wages  below  a  living,  besides  the  awful  doom  that  would  await 
the  present  operatives  engaged  in  their  production,  as  vagabonds  they  would 
wander  on  the  face  of  the  earth  until  the  masses  would  be  hunted  down  and 
destroyed  by  their  more  enlightened  neighbors,  as  hiis  been  with  some,  and 
will  be  the  fate  of  all  the  aboriginal  tribes  of  America;  thus  the  calamity 
would  be  diflfused  through  every  brandi  of  business  and  every  chiss  of  so- 
ciety, from  the  hamlet  to  the  palace,  its  blighting  effect  would  be  felt. 
That  Commerce  is  dependent  on  government  for  protection,  no  question  will 
arise;  a  government,  to  enjoy  the  confidence  of  Commerce,  and  l>e  al>le  to 
extend  protection,  must  have  stability,  and  that  stability  is  dependent  on 
the  subordination  of  the  mass  of  her  population,  which  is  regulated  either 
by  their  intelligence  or  their  privileges.     The  masses  of  almost  every  coun- 
try are  ignorant  as  to  the  requisites  necessary  to  give  form  and  stability  to 
government ;  and  in  all  that  are  densely  populated  experience  has  proven 
the  necessity  of  abridging  the  suffrage  privilege,  which  some  do  by  requiring 
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a  high  property  qualification,  others  by  title  and  grade  in  society ;  by 
which  means  the  mass  of  common  laborers  have  equivalent  privileges  with 
absolute  slaves  in  making  laws  to  govern  themselves  or  reform  the  govern- 
ment. By  the  concentration  of  power  in  the  hands  of  those  possessing  an 
identity  of  interests,  causing  power  and  interest  mutually  to  protect  each 
other  from  encroachments  by  the  masses,  has  given  stability  to  many  Euro- 
pean governments  of  long  standing.  The  evidence  we  have  that  it  is  this 
policy  which  has  given  them  stability,  is  to  be  found  in  the  case  of  those 
governments  which,  for  a  time,  adopted  the  popular  or  republican  form ; 
such  as  France,  Greece,  Mexico,  the  States  of  South  America,  «fec^  where 
their  stability  amounted  to  a  biennial  change ;  faUing  into  the  hands  of 
snch  as  were  able  to  secure  the  favor  of  the  masses,  independent  of  merit 
or  the  form  of  government  to  be  administered  when  in  power.  Thus  de 
monstrating  that  the  republican  form  of  government  cannot  be  enjoyed  by 
a  people  until  educated  in  view  of  it,  which  can  be  done  only  by  a  system 
of  general  political  education,  conducted  by  liberty  of  speech  and  of  the 
press ;  and  the  fact  is  not  yet  proven  that  they  can  be  fully  and  safely  tole- 
rated among  any  other  people  than  such  as  have  been  taught  their  use 
during  the  formation  of  national  character.  Yet  their  toleration  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  the  formation  and  perpetuation  of  a  republican  form  of 
government ;  hence  it  is  the  slave  States  of  this  Union  that  may  be  looked 
to  for  its  stability;  if  not  the  dominant,  the  conservative  power  should  re- 
main in  their  hands. 

The  slave  population  precludes  immigration  to  the  extent  of  a  dangerous 
adulteration,  by  supplying  labor,  which  will  preserve  in  its  original  purity 
a  white  population,  which  has  inherited  the  free  and  safe  use  of  speech  and 
of  the  press,  as  a  sure  means  of  perpetuating  this  government,  which  was 
conceived  and  brought  forth  in  view  of  the  institution  of  domestic  slavery. 
This  spocifs  of  property  has  the  tendency  to  produce  among  those  who  are 
living  in  its  midst,  and  are  interested  in  its  management,  an  identity  of  in- 
terest and  feeling,  a  fondness  for  the  same  constitution  and  laws,  that  htt 
been  found  to  work  well  for  Africa's  once  valueless  and  benighted  sons,  for 
their  perpetual  guardians  the  moral  and  commercial  world.  Although  po- 
litical aspirants,  and  other  restless  spirits,  may  arouse  and  array  party  feel- 
ing for  a  time,  yet  when  the  vital  interests  of  the  country  are  at  stake,  its 
constitution  and  laws,  there  is  but  one  sentiment,  although  they  may  difler 
as  to  action ;  so  long  as  a  people  entertaining  sentiments  in  common  oo 
questions  of  government  arising  from  its  adaptation  to  their  interests,  and 
have  power,  there  can  be  no  danger  of  its  stability,  or  of  its  commercial 
prosperity  from  within. 

That  the  productions  of  slave  labor  add  largely  to  the  wealth  and  power 
of  the  United  States  is  founded  on  the  fact,  that  nearly  three-fourths  of  her 
surplus  production  is  the  result  of  this  description  of  labor:  and  it  is  only 
such  surplus  being  thrown  into  commercial  channels  that  can  bring  the 
wealth  of  other  countries  to  this,  (except  by  a  free  gift,)  which  only  couW 
be  considered  a  true  addition  or  contribution  to  national  wealth ;  all  other 
means  (strictly  speaking)  being  the  development  of  internal  resources. 
Commercial  preparations  and  wealth  are  necessary  concomitants  when  a  na- 
tion has  to  exercise  offensive  or  defensive  power ;  it  is  the  surplus  produc- 
tion that  gives  rise  to  such  preparations,  hence  much  of  the  wealth  which 
is  added  from  without,  and  of  the  power  which  enables  her  to  command 
respect  abroad,  is  referable  to  her  slave  institution  either  directly  or  indi- 
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rectlj.  Mach  of  this  reasoning  is  applicable  to  other  nntions  dealing  largely 
in  the  products  of  slave  labor,  although  they  may  disclaim  the  existence  of 
positive  or  perpetual  slavery  within  the  pale  of  their  governments.  The 
true  interest  of  every  country  is  to  encourage  the  useful  arts,  in  view  of  the 
development  of  all  of  her  natural  resources,  the  idle  waters,  wild  soil,  things 
on  the  surface,  hidden  treasures  beneath,  and  the  air  which  sweeps  above 
are  her's  for  culture  and  improvement,  by  which  the  national  character  is 
magnided,  and  physical  support  increased  for  a  much  larger  population. 
To  effect  this  in  every  country,  and  keep  pace  with  science,  the  labor  of  the 
world's  population,  properly  directed,  would  be  inadequate ;  yet  much  of 
this  population  is  permitted  to  exist  in  as  wild  and  dormant  a  state  as  the 
undeveloped  resources  are.  There  is  no  doubt  but  every  man  in  a  state 
of  civilization  feels  it  his  duty  to  be  actively  engaged,  independent  of  the 
mere  supply  of  his  own  necessities,  in  converting  the  dormant  resources  of 
the  world  into  a  tangible  and  realizable  form  for  the  world's  progress,  and 
it  is  only  such  that  can  take  a  retrospect  and  make  claim  to  a  well-spent 
life.  Now,  if  it  is  the  rational  desire  and  ambition  of  civilized  man  to 
bring  the  things  of  earth  to  this  state  of  usefulness,  how  much  more  so  is 
it  his  duty  to  bring  persons  bearing  his  own  physical  (and  probably  mental) 
image,  purporting  to  have  descended  from  the  same  common  stock,  who 
are  by  millions  roaming  on  the  earth's  beautiful  surface,  as  wild  as  the 
beasts  of  the  forests,  without  any  more  moral  culture  or  usefulness,  ignorant 
of  any  proper  appreciation  of  nature's  gifts,  and  a  terror  to  civilized  man  in 
attempting  to  introduce  cultivation  or  improvement.  All  experience  has 
proven,  and  all  historical  authority  is  corroborative,  that  the  speediest  and 
only  method  which  has  succeeded  to  any  extent  in  bringing  the  heathen 
(proper)  into  a  state  of  usefulness,  is  by  placing  them  in  contact  with,  and 
under  the  educated  hand  of  civilization,  until  their  wild  nature  and  slothful 
habits  shall  be  worn  out,  and  a  capacity  for  self  government  manifested, 
although  it  should  require  thousands  of  years  to  effect  it. 

This  work  of  usefulness  is  to  be  commenced  by  the  civilized  countries 
permitting,  by  law,  their  own  and  the  population  of  each  other  to  obtain, 
by  purchase  or  capture,  of  the  world's  heathen,  as  many  as  they  can  profit- 
ably employ,  to  be  perpetual  slaves,  with  proper  enactments  for  their  treat- 
menL  There  is  very  little  doubt  but  the  first  governmental  opposition  to 
this  once  noble  and  praiseworthy  license  for  doing  good  to  the  heathen, 
originated  in  the  short-sighted  apprehension  that  there  would  not  be  room 
in  the  civilized  portions  of  the  world  for  the  well-doing  of  their  own  surplus 
population ;  but  let  them  fear  not,  science  will  develop  employment  as  fast 
as  population  can  grow  in  all  time  to  come;  and  selfish  considerations 
should  not  be  tolerated  with  such  an  amount  of  good  in  prospect  The 
ostensible  objections  raised  against  slavery  are  its  attendant  cruelties  and 
immorahties ;  but  they  are  blessings  when  compared  with  such  as  are  prac- 
ticed in  their  native  condition  ;  some  of  which  are  the  scarifying  of  infant's 
cheeks,  that  pain  may  result  when  they  attempt  to  express  their  wants  by 
crying,  selling  each  other  for  a  trifle  in  return,  regardless  of  their  future  lot, 
torturmg  themselves  and  one  another  under  the  dominion  of  superstition, 
by  burying  alive,  the  funeral  pile,  Juggernaut's  car,  <fec.,  but  that  which  is 
the  worst  of  all  is  cannibalism.  Think  of  the  number  of  fat  babies  and 
sprightly  youths  of  their  own  people,  besides  the  unfortunate  strangers  that 
are  eaten  ;  with  these  historical  truths  before  us  it  would  be  blind  prejudice 
to  compare  the  horrors  of  heathendom  with  the  necessary  penalties  of 
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slavery,  which  are  Dever  carried  further  than  to  secure  subordination  to  the 
reasonable  government  of  civilization,  which  brings  with  it  beoeiits,  inclind- 
ual  and  general,  which  are  unknown  in  luathendom.     If  enlightened  gof- 
ernments  were  to  take  this  vifw  of  the  heathen's  condition  and  act,  leaving 
the  semi-civilized  nations  as  the  field  for  Christian  effort  and    benevolenof, 
what  would  be  the  effect  ?     The  enterprise  and  progress  of  the  age  would 
call  into  requisition  many-fold  the  number  that  are  at  present  engaged  in 
tlio  efficient  school  of  civilization,  and  the  odium  wh'ch  is  attached  to  the 
epithet  slavery  would  be  lost  in  view  of  the  mutual  benefits  accruing  to  the 
heathen  and  his  enlightened  instructors  through  this  humane   institution. 
If  the  labor  of  the  present  number  of  heathen  that  are  employed  in  the 
moral  arts  has  produced  so  good  an  effect  on  the  world's  commerce  as  has 
been  shown,  we  would  expect  any  multiplied  number  to  produce  a  propo^ 
tionate  effect,  the  ocean  highways  between  commercial  nations  would  be  so 
crowded  with  merchantmen  that  their  canvas  would  never  be  out  of  each 
other's  sight,  bearing  the  valuable  products  of  slave  labor.     Bearing  on  this 
subject  is  appended  a  transciipt  of  the  protest  resolutions  of  Wellington,  St 
Vincent,  Penshuist,  and  Winford,  presented  to  the  British  Parliament  on 
the  20th  August,  1833,  against  the  third  reading  ot  the  slavery  abolition 
bill. 

DISSENTIENT. 

"  1.  Because  it  is  attempted  by  this  bill  to  emancipate  a  nation  of  slaves, 
not  j)r('pared  by  a  previous  course  of  training,  education,  or  of  religious  in- 
struction, habits  of  industry,  or  of  social  intercourse,  for  the  position  in 
which  they  will  be  placed  in  society. 

**  2.  Because  the  value,  as  possessions  of  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  of 
the  colonics  in  which  these  negroes  are  located,  as  well  as  the  value  of  these 
estates  to  the  proprietors  and  colonists,  depends  upon  the  labor  of  the  ne- 
groes to  obtain  the  valuable  jiruduce  of  the  soil,  sugar,  whether  as  slaves,  3s 
apprentices,  or  as  free  laborers  for  hire. 

**  3.  Because  the  exjierience  of  all  times,  and  of  all  nations,  particularly 
that  of  modern  times,  and  in  our  own  colonies  and  in  St.  Domingo,  has 
proved  that  men  uncivilized,  and  at  liberty  to  labor  or  not  as  they  pletse, 
will  not  work  for  hire  at  rei;ular  agricultural  labor  in  the  low  grounds  with- 
in the  tropics;  and  the  example  of  the  United  States,  a  country  but  thinlj 
peopled  in  proportion  to  its  extent  and  fertility,  and  always  in  want  of 
hands,  has  shown  that  even  in  more  temj)erate  climates  the  labor  of  eman- 
cipated negroes  could  not  be  relied  upon  for  the  cultivation  of  the  soil;  ar.d 
that  the  welfare  of  society,  as  w  ell  as  that  of  the  emancipated  negroes  them- 
selves, required  that  they  should  be  removed  elsewhere. 

"4.  Because  the  number  of  negroes  on  the  several  islands  and  setde- 
ments  on  the  continent  of  America  in  which  they  are  located,  is  so  small  m 
profiortion  to  the  extent  of  the  country  which  they  occupy,  and  the  fertility 
of  the  soil  is  so  great,  and  the  climate  (however  insalubrious  and  little  in- 
viting to  exertion  and  labor)  is  so  fa\orable  to  vegetation  and  the  growth  d 
all  dej^criptions  of  the  produce  of  the  earth,  that  it  cannot  be  expected  that 
these  emancipated  slaves,  thus  uueducated  and  untrained,  will  be  induced 
to  work  for  hire. 

"  5.  Because,  upon  this  speculation  depends  the  value  of  a  capital  of  not 
less  than  200,000,000  sterling,  including  therein  the  fottunes  and  existenc«, 
in  a  state  of  independence,  of  thousands  of  colonists  and  proprietora  of  eft- 
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tales  in  the  colonies,  the  trade  of  the  country,  the  employment  of  250,000 
tons  of  British  shipping,  and  of  25,000  seamen,  and  a  revenue  which  ])ro- 
duces  to  the  exchequer,  upon  sugar  alone,  not  less  than  5,000,000  sterling 
per  annum." 

WM.  S.  PRICE,  M.  D. 
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THE    IKCORPORATION   OF   FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANIES  IN  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK. 

We  puhlish  below  "  An  Act  to  provide  for  the  Incorporation  of  Fire  Insanince 
Companies,"  passed  Jane  25th,  1863,  by  **  The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
represented  in  Senate  and  Assembly,"  which  is  now  in  force : — 

AN  ACT   TO  PROVIDE   FOR   THE   INCORPORATION  OF   FIRE  ISSURAKCE   COMPANIES. 

Sec  1.  Any  number  of  persons,  not  less  than  thirteen,  may  associate  and 
form  an  incorporated  company  for  the  following  purposes,  to  wit: — 

To  make  insurance  on  dwelling-houses,  stores,  and  all  kinds  of  buildings,  and 
upon  household  furniture,  and  other  property,  against  loss  or  damage  by  fire, 
and  the  risks  of  inland  navigation  and  transportation. 

Sec  2.  Any  company  organized  under  this  act,  shall  have  power  to  effect  re- 
insurance of  any  risks  taken  by  them  respectively. 

Sec  3.  Such  persons  shall  file  in  the  office  of  the  Controller,  a  declaration 
figned  by  all  the  corporators,  expressing  their  intention  to  form'a  company  for 
the  purpose  of  transacting  the  business  of  insurance,  as  expressed  in  the  first 
section  of  this  act,  which  declaration  shall  also  comprise  a  copy  of  the  charter 
proposed  to  be  adopted  by  them,  and  shall  publish  a  notice  of  such  their  inten- 
tion, onee  in  each  week  for  at  least  six  weeks,  in  a  public  newspaper  in  the  coun- 
ty in  which  such  insurance  company  is  proposed  to  be  located. 

Sec  4.  The  charter  comprised  in  such  declaration,  shall  set  forth  the  name  of 
the  company,  the  place  where  the  principal  office  for  the  transaction  of  its  bus- 
iness shall  be  located ;  the  mode  and  manner  in  which  the  corporate  powers 
granted  by  this  act  are  to  be  exercised ;  the  mode  and  manner  of  electing  trus- 
tees or  directors,  a  majority  of  whom  shall  be  citizens  of  this  State,  and  of  fill- 
ing vacancies,  (but  each  director  of  a  stock  company  shall  be  the  owner  in  his 
own  right  of  at  least  five  hundred  dollars  worth  of  the  stock  of  such  company 
at  its  par  value ;)  the  period  for  the  commencement  and  termination  of  its  fiscal 
year,  and  the  amount  of  capital  to  be  employed  in  the  transaction  of  its  business ; 
and  the  Controller  shall  have  the  right  to  reject  any  name  or  title  of  any  com- 
pany applied  for,  when  he  shall  deem  the  name  too  similar  to  one  already  appro- 
priated, or  likely  to  mislead  the  public  in  any  respect. 

Sec  5.  No  company  formed  under  this  act  shall,  directly  or  indirectly,  deal 
or  trade  in  buying  or  selling  any  goods,  w^ares,  merchandise,  or  other  commodi- 
ties whatever,  excepting  such  articles  as  may  have  been  insured  by  any  compa* 
ny,  and  are  claimed  to  be  damaged  by  fire  or  water. 

Sec.  6.  No  joint-stock  company  shall  be  incorporated  under  this  act  in  the 
city  and  county  of  New  York,  nor  in  the  county  of  Kings,  nor  shall  any  com- 
pany incorporated  under  this  act  establish  any  agency  for  the  transaction  of  bus- 
iness in  either  of  said  counties,  with  a  smaller  capital  than  one  hundred  and  fif>y 
thousand  dollars,  nor  in  any  other  county  in  this  State,  with  a  smaller  capitjil 
than  fifty  thousand  dollars;  nor  shall  any  company  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
doing  the  business  of  fire  or  inland  navigation  insurance,  on  the  plan  of  mutual 
insurance,  commence  business  if  located  in  the  city  of  New  York,  or  in  the 
county  of  Kings,  nor  establish  any  agency  for  the  transaction  of  bubiness  in 
either  of  said  counties,  until  agreements  have  been  entered  into  for  insurance 
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with  at  least  four  hundred  npplicants,  the  premiums  on  which  shall  amount  to 
not  less  than  two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  of  which  forty  thousand  dollars 
shall  have  been  paid  in  cash,  and  notes  of  solvent  parlies,  founded  on  actual  and 
bona  fide  applications  for  insurance,  shall  have  been  received  for  the  remaining 
one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  dollars ;  nor  shall  any  mutual  insurance  com- 
pany in  any  other  county  of  the  State,  commence  business  until  ajjreeraents  have 
been  entered  into  for  insurance  with  at  least  two  hundred  applicants,  the  pre- 
miums on  which  shall  amount  to  not  less  than  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  of 
which  twenty  thousand  dollars  shall  have  been  paid  in  cash,  and  notes  of  solvent 
parties,  founded  on  actual  and  bona  fide  applications  for  insurance,  shall  have 
been  received  for  the  remaining  eighty  thousand  dollars;  no  one  of  the  notes 
received  as  aforesaid  shall  amount  to  more  than  five  hundred  dollars,  and  no  two 
shall  be  given  for  the  same  risk,  or  be  made  by  the  same  persons  or  firm,  except 
where  the  whole  amount  of  such  notes  shall  not  exceed  five  hundred  dollars; 
nor  shall  any  such  note  be  represented  as  capital  stock  unless  a  policy  be  issued 
upon  the  same  within  thirty  days  after  the  organization  of  the  company,  upoa 
a  risk  which  shall  be  for  no  shorter  period  than  twelve  months.  Bach  of  said 
notes  shall  bo  payable  in  part  or  in  whole,  at  any  time  when  the  directors  shall 
deem  the  same  requisite  for  the  payment  of  losses  by  fire  or  inland  navigation, 
and  such  incidental  expenses  as  may  be  necessary  for  transacting  the  business 
of  said  company. 

Sec.  7.  It  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the  individuals  associated  for  the  pur- 
pose of  organizing  any  company  under  this  act,  after  having  published  the  no- 
lice  and  filed  their  declaration  and  charter,  as  required  by  the  third  section  of 
this  act,  and  also  on  filing  in  the  office  of  the  controller  proof  of  such  publica- 
tion, by  the  affidavit  of  the  publisher  of  such  newspaper,  his  foreman,  or  clerk, 
to  open  books  for  subscription  to  the  capital  stock  of  the  company  so  intended 
to  be  organized,  and  to  keep  the  same  open  until  the  full  amount  specified  in  the 
charter  is  subscribed ;  or  in  case  the  business  of  such  company  is  proposed  to 
bo  conducted  on  the  plan  of  mutual  insurance,  then  to  open  books  to  receive 
propositions,  and  enter  into  agreements  in  the  manner  and  to  the  extent  speci- 
fied in  the  sixth  section  of  this  act. 

Sec.  8.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  any  company  organized  under  this  act,  to  invest 
its  capital,  or  the  funds  accumulated  in  the  course  of  its  business,  or  any  part 
thereof,  in  bonds  and  mortgages  on  unincumbered  real  estate  within  the  State 
of  New  York,  worth  fitly  per  cent  more  than  the  sum  loaned  thereon;  bat  in 
such  valuation  farm  builclings  shall  not  be  estimated,  and  also  in  the  stocks  of 
this  State  or  of  the  United  States,  or  in  the  stocks  or  bonds  of  either  of  the  in- 
corporated cities  of  this  State,  which  shall  be  at  or  above  par  at  the  time  of  the 
investment,  and  to  lend  the  same  or  any  part  thereof,  on  the  security  of  such 
stocks  or  bonds,  or  upon  bonds  and  mortgages  as  aforesaid,  and  to  change  and 
re-invest  the  same  as  occasion  may  from  time  to  time  require ;  but  any  surplus 
moneys  (over  and  above  the  capital  stock)  of  any  such  fire  and  inland  navigation 
insurance  companies,  or  of  any  fire  insurance  company  incorporated  under  any 
law  of  this  State,  may  be  invested  in  or  loaned  upon  the  pledge  of  the  stock, 
bonds,  or  other  evidences  of  indebtedness  of  any  institution  incorporated  under 
the  laws  of  this  State,  except  their  own  stock ;  provided,  always,  that  the  carrent 
market  value  of  such  stocks,  bonds,  or  other  evidences  of  indebtedness  shall  be 
a  least  ten  per  cent  more  than  the  sum  so  loaned  thereon. 

Sec.  9.  No  company  organized  by  or  under  this  act,  shall  purchase,  hold,  or 
convey  real  estate,  excepting  for  the  purposes  and  in  the  manner  herein  set  forth, 
to  wit : — 

1.  Such  as  shall  be  requisite  for  its  convenient  accommodation  in  the  transac- 
tion of  its  business ;  or, 

2.  Such  as  shall  have  been  mortgaged  to  it  in  good  faith,  by  way  of  security 
for  loans  previously  contracted,  or  for  moneys  due ;  or, 

3.  Such  as  shall  have  been  conveyed  to  it  in  satisfaction  of  debts  previously 
contracted  in  their  legitimate  business,  or  for  moneys  due ;  or, 

4.  Such  aa  shall  have  been  purchased  at  sales  upon  judgments,  decjneet  or 
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morteroges  obtained  or  made  for  such  debts ;  and  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any 
such  company  to  purchase,  hold,  or  convey  real  estate  in  any  other  case,  or  for 
any  other  purpose ;  and  all  such  real  estate  as  may  be  acquired  as  aforesaid,  and 
which  shall  not  be  necessary  for  the  accommodation  of  such  company  in  the 
transaction  of  its  business,  shall  be  sold  and  disposed  of  within  five  years  after 
such  company  shall  have  acquired  title  thereto,  unless  the  company  shall  procure 
a  certificate  irom  the  controller  of  the  State,  that  the  interests  of  the  company 
will  suffer  materially  by  a  forced  sale  thereof,  in  which  event  the  sale  may  be 
postponed  for  such  a  period  as  the  controller  shall  direct  in  said  certificate ;  and 
the  controller  may  also  give  such  certificate  and  extend  the  time  for  holding  real 
estate,  in  the  like  circumstances,  on  the  application  of  any  insurance  company 
heretofore  incorporated. 

Sec.  10.  The  charter  and  proof  of  publication  herein  required  to  be  filed  by 
every  such  company,  shall  be  examined  by  the  attorney  general,  and.if  found 
conformable  to  this  act  and  not  inconsistent  with  the  constitution  or  laws  of  this 
State,  shall  be  certified  by  him  to  the  controller  of  the  State,  who  shall  there- 
upon cause  an  examination  to  be  made,  either  by  himself,  or  by  three  disinter- 
ested persons  specially  appointed  by  him  for  that  purpose,  who  shall  certify  un- 
der oath  that  the  capital  herein  required  of  the  company  named  in  the  charter 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  business  proposed  to  be  transacted  by  such  com- 
pany, has  been  paid  in  and  is  possessed  by  it  in  money,  or  in  such  stocks  and 
bonds  and  mortgages  as  are  required  by  the  eighth  section  of  this  act;  or  if  a 
mutual  company,  that  it  has  received  and  is  in  actual  possession  of  the  capital, 
premiums,  or  bona  fide  engagements  of  insurance,  or  other  securities,  as  the  case 
may  be,  to  the  full  extent  and  of  the  value  required  by  the  sixth  section  of  this 
act ;  and  the  name  and  the  residence  of  the  maker  of  each  premium  note  form- 
ing part  of  the  capital,  and  the  amount  of  such  note  shall  be  returned  to  the 
controller;  and  the  corporators  and  officers  of  such  company  shall  be  required 
to  certify  under  oath  that  the  capital  exhibited  to  those  persons  is  bona  fide  prop- 
erty of  the  company.  Such  certificate  shall  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  controller, 
who  shall  thereupon  deliver  to  such  company  a  certified  copy  of  the  charter  and 
of  such  certificates,  which,  on  being  filed  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  county 
where  the  company  is  to  be  located,  shall  be  their  authority  to  commence  busi- 
ness and  issue  policies ;  and  such  certified  copy  of  the  charter  and  of  said  cer- 
tificates may  be  used  in  evidence  for  or  against  said  company  with  the  same  effect 
with  the  originals. 

Sec.  11.  The  corporators,  or  the  trustees  or  directors,  as  the  case  may  be,  of 
any  company  organized  under  this  act,  shall  have  power  to  make  such  by-laws 
not  inconsistent  with  the  consitution  or  laws  of  this  State,  as  may  be  deemed 
necessary  for  the  government  of  its  officers  and  the  conduct  of  its  affairs,  and 
the  same,  when  necessary,  to  alter  and  amend,  and  they  and  their  successors  may 
have  a  common  seal,  and  may  change  and  alter  the  same  at  their  pleasure. 

Sec.  12.  It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the  directors,  trustees,  or  managers  of  any 
such  company,  to  make  any  dividend  except  from  the  surplus  profits  arising  from 
their  business,  and  in  estimating  such  profits,  there  shall  be  reserved  therefrom 
a  anm  equal  to  the  amount  of  premiums  unearned  on  risks  not  matured,  and 
also  all  sums  due  the  corporation  on  bonds  and  mortgages,  bonds,  stocks,  and 
book  accounts,  of  which  no  part  of  the  interest  or  principal  thereon  has 
been  paid  during  the  last  year,  and  for  which  foreclosure  or  suit  has  not  been 
commei  ced  for  collection,  or  which  after  judgment  obtained  thereon,  shall  have 
remained  more  than  two  years  unsatisfied,  and  on  which  interest  shall  not  have 
been  paid,  and  also  all  interest  due  or  accrued,  and  remaining  unpaid.  Any  divi- 
dend made  contrary  to  these  provisions  shall  subject  the  stockholders  receiving 
it  to  a  joint  and  several  liability  to  the  creditors  of  such  company,  to  the  extent 
of  the  dividend. 

^ec.  13.  All  notes  deposited  with  any  mutual  insurance  company  at  the  time 
of  its  organization,  as  provided  in  section  six,  shall  remain  as  security  for  all 
losses  and  claims  until  the  accumulation  of  the  profits,  invested  as  required  by 
the  eighth  section  of  this  act»  shall  equal  the  amount  of  cash  capital  ce^u\t«4  \a 
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be  possessed  by  stock  companies  organized  under  this  act,  the  liability  of  each 
note  decreasing  proportionately  as  the  profits  are  accumulated  ;  but  any  note 
which  may  have  been  deposited  with  any  mutual  insurance  company  sub'«eqnent 
to  its  organization,  in  addition  to  the  cash  premium  on  any  insurance  effected 
with  such  company,  may,  at  the  expiration  of  the  time  of  such  insurance,  be  re- 
linquished and  given  up  to  the  maker  thereof,  or  his  representatives,  upon  his 
pnying  the  proportion  of  all  losses  pnd  expenses  which  may  have  accrued  thereon 
during  such  term.  The  directors  or  trustees  of  any  such  company  shall  have 
the  right  to  determine  the  amount  of  the  note  to  be  given  in  addition  to  the  cash 
premium,  by  any  person  insuring  in  any  such  company;  but  in  no  case  shall  the 
note  be  more  than  five  times  the  whole  amount  of  the  cash  premium.  And  every 
person  effecting  insurance  in  any  mutual  company,  and  also  their  heirs,  executors, 
administrators,  and  assigns,  continuing  to  be  so  insured,  shall  thereby  become 
members  of  said  corporation  during  the  period  of  insurance,  and  shall  be  bound 
to  pay  for  losses  and  such  necessary  expenses  as  aforesaid,  accruing  in  and  to 
said  company,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  his  deposit  note  or  notes.  The 
directors  shall,  after  receiving  notice  of  any  loss  or  damage  by  fire  sustained  by 
any  member,  and  ascertaining  the  same,  or  after  the  rendition  of  any  judjrraent 
against  said  company  for  loss  or  damage,  settle  and  determine  the  sums  to  be 
paid  by  the  several  members  thereof  as  their  respective  portion  of  such  loss,  and 
publish  the  same  in  such  manner  as  they  shall  see  fit,  or  as  the  by-laws  shall 
have  prescribed ;  and  the  sum  to  be  paid  by  each  member  shall  always  be  in  pro- 
portion to  the  original  amount  of  his  deposit  note  or  notes,  and  shall  be  paid  to 
the  officers  of  the  company  within  thirty  days  next  after  the  publication  of  said 
notice.  And  if  any  member  shall,  for  the  space  of  thirty  days  hfter  the  public*, 
tion  of  said  notice,  and  after  personal  demand  for  payment  shall  have  been  made, 
neglect  or  refuse  to  pay  the  sum  assessed  upon  him  as  his  proportion  of  any  loss 
us  aforesaid,  in  such  case  the  directors  may  sue  for  and  recover  the  whole  amount 
of  his  deposit  note  or  notes,  with  costs  of  suit,  but  execution  shall  only  issne 
for  assessments  and. costs  as  they  accrue,  and  every  such  execution  shall  be  ac- 
companied by  a  list  of  the  losses  for  which  the  assessment  is  made.  If  the 
whole  amount  of  deposit  notes  shall  be  insufficient  to  pay  the  loss  occasioned 
by  any  fire  or  fires,  in  such  case  the  sufferers  insured  by  the  said  company  shall 
receive  toward  makincf  good  their  respective  losses,  a  proportional  share  of  the 
whole  amount  of  said  notes  according  to  the  sums  by  them  respectively  insured ; 
but  no  member  shall  ever  be  required  to  pay  for  any  loss  occasioned  by  fire  or 
inland  navigation,  more  than  the  whole  amount  of  his  deposit  note. 

Sec.  14.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  any  mutual  insurance  company  established  in 
conformity  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  to  unite  a  cash  capital  to  any  extent, 
as  an  additional  security  to  its  members,  over  and  above  iheir  cash  premioms 
and  premium  notes  ;  provided,  that  such  cash  capital  shall  not  be  less  than  thirty 
thousand  dollars,  and  which  additional  cash  capital  shall  be  loaned  and  invested 
as  provided  in  the  eighth  section  of  this  act ;  and  the  company  may  allow  an  in- 
terest on  such  cash  capital,  and  a  participation  in  its  profits,  and  prescribe  the  li- 
ability of  the  owner  or  owners  thereof,  to  share  in  the  losses  of  the  company, 
and  such  cash  capiUil  shall  be  liable  as  the  capital  stock  of  the  company,  in  the 
payment  of  its  debts;  provided,  that  such  cash  capital  shall  in  all  cases  be  paid 
in  at  the  organization  of  the  company,  and  satisfactory  evidence  of  that  fact  fur- 
nished to  the  controller.  Any  existing  joint-stock  fire  insurance  company,  and 
any  company  formed  under  this  law  may,  (the  written  consent  of  the  holders  of 
three-fourths  in  amount  of  the  stock  first  being  had,)  permit  the  insured  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  profits  of  the  business  of  sucli  company,  and  provide  how  for  any 
scrip  issued  to  the  insured  for  such  profits  shall  be  liable  for  the  losses  to  be 
sustained,  and  any  company  so  doing,  whenever  an  amount  not  less  than  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars  has  been  accumulated  and  scrip  so  issued  therefor,  may, 
with  the  written  consent  of  the  holders  of  three-fourths  in  amount  of  the  stock, 
pay  off  and  cancel  an  amount  of"  the  original  c:ish  capital  equal  to  one-half  of 
the  accumulated  profits,  and  so  may  continue  from  time  to  time  until  the  whole 
amount  of  the  original  cash  capital  is  paid  off:  provided,  that  before  any  p<>rtioii 
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of  such  capital  stock  shall  be  so  paid  off,  proof  shall  be  exhibited  to  the  con- 
troller that  an  amount  of  accumulated  profits  has  been  realized,  scrip  issued 
ilu'refur,  and  the  investments  made  thereof,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the 
tMirhth  section  of  this  act,  at  least  equal  to  double  the  amount  so  desired  to  be 
p:iitl  off  and  canceled,  and  the  controller  shall  also  certify  that  he  is  first  satis- 
fied with  such  proof. 

J>Ec.  15.  Every  fire  and  inland  navigation  insurance  company  hereinafter  or- 
tranized,  shall,  if  it  be  a  mutual  company,  embody  the  word  "  mutual  "  in  its 
tiile,  which  shall  appear  on  the  fir.-»t  page  of  every  policy  and  renewal  receipt ; 
and  every  company  doing  business  as  a  cash  stock  company  shall,  upon  the  face 
of  its  policy  in  some  suitable  manner,  express  that  such  policy  is  a  stock  policy. 
Sec.  16.  Suits  at  law  may  be  maintained  by  any  corporation  formed  under 
this  act,  against  any  of  its  members  or  stockholders  for  any  cause  relating  to  the 
business  of  such  corporation,  and  also  suits  at  law  may  be  prosecuted  and  main- 
tained by  any  member  or  stockholder  against  such  corporations  for  any  losses 
which  may  have  accrued,  if  payment  is  withheld  more  than  thirty  days  after 
such  losses  shall  have  become  due  ;  and  any  member  or  stockholder,  not  indi- 
vidually a  party  to  such  suits,  may  be  a  witness  therein. 

Sec.  17.  The  trustees  and  corporators  of  any  company  organized  under  this 
act,  and  those  entitled  to  a  participation  of  the  profits  of  such  company,  shall  bo 
jointly  and  severally  liable  for  all  debts  or  responsibilities  of  such  company,  until 
the  whole  amount  of  the  capital  of  such  company  shall  have  been  paid  in  and  a 
certificate  thereof  recorded  as  hereinbefore  provided.  Notes  taken  in  advance 
of  premiums  under  this  act,  are  not  to  be  considered  debts  of  the  company  in 
determining  whether  a  company  is  insolvent,  but  are  to  be  regarded  as  assets  of 
the  company. 

Sec.  18.    Any  existing  joint-stock  fire  insurance  company  heretofore  incor- 
porated under  the  laws  of  this  State,  and  any  company  organized  under  this  act, 
may  at  any  time  within  two  years  previous  to  the  termination  of  its  charter,  af- 
ter givinjj  notice  at  least  once  a  week  for  six  weeks  successively,  in  a  newspaper 
published  in  the  county  where  such  compiny  is  located,  of  such  intentions,  and 
with  a  declaration  under  its  corporate  seal,  signed  by  its  president  and  two-thirds 
of  its  directors,  of  their  desire  for  such  extension,  extend  the  term  of  its  orig- 
inal charter  to  the  time  specified  in  the  twenty-sixth  section  of  this  act,  by  alter- 
ing and  amending  the  same,  so  as  to  accord  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and 
filing  a  copy  of  such  amended  charter,  with  the  declaration  aforesaid,  in  the  office 
of  the  controller;  whereupon  the  same  proceedings  shall  be  had  as  are  required 
in  the  tenth  section  of  this  act ;  and  any  mutual  insurance  company  heretofore 
incorporated  under  the  laws  of  this  State,  or  organized  under  this  act,  may,  with 
the  consent  of  two-thirds  of  the  corporators  or  members  thereof,  and  the  unan- 
imous consent  of  the  trustees  or  directors  of  such  company,  unless  otherwise 
provided  in  the  charter  expressed  in  writing,  after  having  given  notice  once  a 
week  for  six  weeks  of  their  intentions  in  the  State  paper,  and  in  a  newspaper 
published  in  the  county  where  such  company  is  located,  become  a  joint-stock 
company,  by  conforming  its  charter  to,  and  otherwise  proceeding  in  accordance 
with  this  act ;  and  every  company  so  extended  or  changed  shall  come  under  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  it  had  been  incorporated  orig- 
inally under  this  act. 

Sec.  19.  Any  existing  fire  insurance  company,  and  any  company  formed  under 
this  law,  may,  at  any  time,  increase  the  amount  of  its  capital  stock,  after  notice 
given  once  a  week  for  six  weeks,  in  the  state  paper  and  in  any  newspaper  pub- 
lished in  the  county  where  such  company  is  located,  of  such  intentions,  with  the 
written  consent  of  three-fourths  in  amount  of  its  stockholders;  unless  otherwise 
provided  in  its  charter,  or  if  a  mutual  company,  with  the  unanimous  consent  of 
its  trustees,  (unless  otherwise  provided  in  its  charter,)  by  altering  or  amending 
their  charter  in  this  respect,  and  filing  a  copy  of  their  charter  so  amended,  to- 
gether with  a  declaration  under  its  corporate  seal,  signed  by  its  president  and  di- 
rocton,  of  their  desire  so  to  do,  with  such  written  consent  of  three-fourths  in 
amoaitl  of  its  Btockholders,  or  the  UDanlmoas  consent  of  the  tt\x%\A^%  «&  ^q\^ 
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said  to  such  increase  in  the  office  of  the  controller,  and  upon  the  same  proceed- 
ings being  had  as  are  required  by  the  tenth  section  of  this  act 

Sec.  20.  Such  companies  as  may  have  been  incorporated  or  extended  under 
the"  Act  to  provide  for  the  incorporation  of  insurance  companies,"  passed  April 
10th,  1849,  are  hereby  brought  under  all  the  provisions  of  this  act,  except  that 
their  capitals  may  continue  of  the  amounts  named  in  their  respective  charters 
during  the  existing  term  thereof,  and  are  also  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  grant- 
ed by  Raid  charters. 

Sec.  21.  All  companies  incorporated  or  extended  under  this  act,  shall  be 
deemed  and  taken  to  be  bodies  corporate  and  politic  in  fact  and  in  name,  and 
shall  be  subject  to  all  the  provisions  of  the  revised  statutes,  and  acts  supplemen- 
tal thereto,  in  relation  to  corporations  so  far  as  the  same  are  applicable. 

Sec.  22.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  president  or  vice-president  and  secretanr 
of  each  company  organized  under  this  act  or  incorporated  under  any  law  of  this 
State,  annually,  on  the  first  day  of  January,  or  within  one  month  thereafter,  to 
prepare,  under  their  own  oath,  and  deposit  in  the  office  of  the  controller  of  this 
State,  a  statement  of  the  condition  of  such  company  on  the  thirty-first  day  of 
December,  then  next  preceding,  exhibiting  the  following  facts  and  items,  and  in 
the  following  form,  namely : 

First.  The  amount  of  capital  stock  of  the  company. 

Second.  The  property  or  assets  held  by  the  company,  specifying, 

1.  The  value,  or  nearly  as  may  be,  of  the  real  estate  held  by  such  company. 

2.  The  amount  of  cash  on  hand  and  deposited  in  the  banks  to  the  credit  of  the 
company,  specifying  in  what  banks  the  same  are  deposited. 

3.  The  amount  of  cash  in  hands  of  agents  and  in  course  of  transmission. 

4.  The  amount  of  loans  secured  by  bonds  and  mortgages,  constituting  the  first 
lien  on  real  estate,  on  which  there  shall  be  less  than  one  yearns  interest  due  or 
owing. 

6.  The  amount  of  loans  on  which  interest  shall  not  have  been  paid  within  one 
year  previous  to  such  statement. 

6.  The  amount  due  the  company  on  which  judgments  have  been  obtained. 

7.  The  amount  of  stocks  of  this  St^ite,  of  the  United  States,  of  any  incorpo- 
rated city  of  this  State,  and  of  any  other  stocks  owned  by  the  company,  specify- 
ing the  amount,  number  of  shares,  and  par  and  market  value  of  each  kind  of 
stock. 

8.  The  amount  of  stocks  held  thereby,  as  collateral  security  for  loans,  with  the 
amount  loaned  on  each  kind  of  stock,  its  par  value  and  market  value. 

9.  The  amount  of  assessments  on  stock  or  premium  notes  paid  and  unpaid. 

10.  The  amount  of  interest  actually  due  and  unpaid. 

11.  The  amount  of  premium  notes  on  hand  on  which  policies  are  issued. 
Third.  The  liabilities  of  such  company,  specifying, 

1.  The  amount  of  losses  due  and  yet  unpaid. 

2.  The  amount  of  claims  for  losses  resisted  by  the  company. 

3.  The  amount  of  losses  incurred  during  the  year,  including  those  claimed  and 
not  yet  due,  and  of  those  reported  to  the  company  upon  which  no  action  has 
been  taken. 

4.  The  amount  of  dividends  declared  and  due,  and  remaining  unpaid. 

6.  The  amount  of  dividends  (either  cash  or  script)  declared  out  not  yet  due. 

6.  The  amount  of  money  borrowed,  and  security  given  for  the  payment  thereof. 

7.  The  amount  of  all  other  existing  claims  against  the  company. 
Fourth.  The  income  of  the  company  during  the  preceding  year,  specifying, 

1.  The  amount  of  cash  premiums  received. 

2.  The  amount  of  notes  received  for  premiums. 

3.  The  amount  of  interest  money  received. 

4.  The  amount  of  income  received  from  other  sources. 
Fifth.  The  expenditures  during  the  preceding  year,  specifying, 

1.  The  amount  of  losses  paid  during  the  year,  stating  how  much  of  the 
accrued  prior,  and  how  much  subsequent  to  the  date  of  the  preceding  i 
and  the  amount  at  which  such  losses  were  estimated  in  such  preeediiigi 
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3.  The  amount  of  dividends  paid  during  the  year. 

3.  The  amount  of  expennefi  paid  during  the  year,  including  commissions  and 
fees  to  agentH  and  officers  of  the  company. 

4.  The  amount  p:iid  in  taxes. 

5.  The  amount  of  all  other  payments  and  expenditures. 

The  statement  of  any  company,  the  capital  of  which  is  composed  in  whole  or 
in  part  of  notes,  shrill,  in  adililion  to  the  foregoing,  exhibit  the  amount  of  notes 
originally  forming  the  capital,  and  also  what  proportion  of  smd  notes  in  still  held 
by  Huch  company,  and  considered  capital.  The  statement  herein  provided  for 
shall  be  in  lieu  of  any  or  all  statements  now  required  by  any  existing  law  or 
provision.  Every  fire  insurance  company  organized  under  any  law  of  this  State, 
failing  to  make  and  deposit  such  nUttement,  shall  be  subject  to  the  penalty  of  five 
hundred  dollars,  and  an  additional  five  hundred  dollars  for  every  month  that  such 
cooip.iny  shall  continue  thereafter  to  tran^aict  any  business  of  insurance. 

Jt  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  controller  to  cause  to  be  prepared  and  famished 
to  each  of  the  companies  and  to  the  attorneys  of  companies  incorporated  by 
otlier  states  and  foreign  governments,  printed  form:^.  of  the  statement  required  bv 
tliis  act,  and  he  may,  from  time  to  time,  make  such  changes  in  the  form  of  such 
statements  as  shall  seem  to  him  best  adapUrd  to  elicit  from  the  companies  a  true 
exhibit  of  their  condition  in  respect  to  tlie  several  points  herein  before  ena- 
menited. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  controller  to  canse  the  information  contained  in 
the  stitements  required  by  this  section  to  be  arranged  in  a  tabular  form,  and  pre- 
pare  the  satne  in  a  single  document  for  printing,  which  he  shall  communicate  to 
tJie  legislature  annually. 

Sec.  23.  It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  fire  insurance  company  incorporated  by 
any  other  state  of  the  United  States,  or  by  any  foreign  government,  directly  or 
inairectly  to  take  risks  or  transact  any  business  of  insumnce  in  this  State,  unless 
possessed  of  the  amount  of  actual  ciipital  required  of  similar  companies  furmed 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  any  such  compnny  desiring  to  transa*t  any 
such  business  as  aforesaid  by  an  agent  or  agents  in  this  State,  shall  firnt  appoint 
an  attorney  in  this  State,  on  whom  process  of  law  can  he  served,  and  file  in  the 
office  of  the  controller  of  this  State  a  certified  copy  of  the  vote  or  resolution 
of  the  directors  appomting  such  attorney,  which  appointment  shall  continue  until 
another  attorney  be  substituled,  and  also  a  certified  copy  of  their  uharter,  to- 
gether with  a  statement  under  the  oath  of  the  president  or  vice-president,  and  sec* 
retary  of  the  company,  for  which  ho  or  they  may  act,  stating  the  name  of  the 
company,  and  place  where  located ;  the  amount  of  its  capital,  with  a  detailed 
Btiitement  of  its  assets,  showing  the  amount  of  cash  on  hand,  in  bank,  or  in  the 
hands  of  agents;  the  amount  of  real  estate,  and  how  much  the  s;ime  is  encum- 
bered by  mortgage;  the  number  of  shares  of  stock  of  every  kind  owned  by  the 
company,  the  par  and  market  value  of  the  same;  amount  loaned  on  bond  and 
mortgage;  the  amount  loaned  on  other  security,  stating  the  kind,  and  the  amount 
loaned  on  each,  and  the  estimated  value  of  the  whole  amount  of  such  securities; 
any  other  assets  or  properly  of  the  company,  also  stating  the  indebtedness  of  the 
company,  the  amount  of  losses  adjusted  and  unpaid,  the  amount  incurred  and  in 

{»roce8«i  of  adjustment,  the  amount  resisted  by  the  company  iis  illegal  and  fraudu- 
ent,  and  any  other  claims  existing  against  the  company,  also  a  copy  of  the  last 
annual  report,  if  any  made  under  any  law  of  the  state  by  which  such  company 
was  incorporated;  and  no  agent  shall  be  allowed  to  transiict  business  for  any 
company  whose  capital  is  impaired  to  the  extent  of  twenty  per  cent  thereof,  while 
such  deficiency  shall  continue ;  and  any  agent  for  any  company  incorporated  by 
any  foreign  government,  shall,  in  addition  to  the  foregoing,  furniah  evidence  to 
tlio  satisfaction  of  the  controller,  that  such  company  has  nivested  in  securities 
of  a  t^imilar  character  as  required  of  companies  organized  under  this  act,  an 
amount  equal  to  the  capital  required  by  section  six,  of  companies  organized  un- 
der this  act ;  and  that  such  securities  and  investments  are  held  in  trust  by  citizens 
of  the  United  States  fur  the  benefit  and  security  of  such  as  may  effect  insurance 
with  biin^ir  iheia;  nor  shall  it  be  lawful  for  any  agent  or  agents  to  9Si,\»  Ssst  uxcj 
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conipnny  or  companios  referred  to  in  this  section,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  taking 
risks  or  trnnsacting  the  bii^^iness  of  fire  or  inland  navigation  inHunincc  in  this 
State,  without  procuring  from  the  controller  a  certitieate  of  authority  stating 
that  Fuch  company  has  complied  with  all  the  requlsitionH  of  this  net  which  apply 
to  such  companies,  and  the  name  of  the  attorney  appointed  to  act  for  the  com- 
pany: a  certified  copy  of  such  certificate  of  authority  with  statement  musit  be 
filed  by  the  agent  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  every  county  where  such  company 
has  agents,  and  shall  he  published  in  the  paper  in  which  the  state  notices  are  re- 
quired to  be  inserted,  four  successive  limes  after  the  filing  of  such  statement  as 
aforesaid,  and  within  thirty  days  thereatter  proof  of  such  publication  by  the  affi. 
davit  of  the  publisher  of  such  newspaper,  his  foreman,  or  clerk,  shall  be  filed  in 
the  office  of  the  controller.  The  statements  and  evidences  of  investment  re 
quired  by  this  section,  shall  be  renewed  from  year  to  year,  with  an  additional 
statement  of  the  amount  of  premiums  received  and  losses  incurred  in  this  State 
during  the  preceding  year,  so  long  as  such  agency  continues;  and  the  controller, 
on  being  satisfied  that  the  capital,  securities  and  investments  remain  secure,  as  at 
first,  shall  furnish  a  renewal  of  his  certificates  as  aforesaid,  and  the  agent  or 
agents  obtaining  such  certificates  shall  file  the  same,  together  with  a  certitied 
copy  of  statements  and  affidavits  on  which  it  was  obtained  or  renewed,  in  the  of- 
fice of  the  clerk  of  the  county  in  which  such  agency  shall  be  established,  within 
the  month  of  January.  But  the  attorney,  agent,  or  agents  of  any  company  in- 
corporated by  any  foreign  government  may  furnish  and  file  such  stntemcnts  and 
evidences  as  aforesaid,  witliin  the  months  of  January  and  February  in  each  year, 
and  publish  the  same  as  hereinbefore  provided.  Any  violation  of  any  of  the 
provisions  of  this  section  shall  subject  the  parly  violating,  to  a  penalty  of  live 
hundred  dollars  for  each  violation,  and  of  the  additional  sum  of  one  hundred  dol- 
lars for  each  month  during  which  any  such  agent  shall  neglect  to  make  such  pub- 
lication or  to  file  such  affidavits  as  are  herein  required.  Every  agent  of  any  fire 
insurance  company  shall,  in  all  advertisements  of  such  agency,  publish  the  loca- 
tion of  the  company,  giving  the  name  of  the  city,  town  or  village,  in  which  the 
company  is  located,  and  the  state  or  government  under  the  laws  of  which  it  is 
organized. 

The  term  agent  or  agents,  used  in  this  section,  shall  include  an  acknowledged 
agent  or  surveyor,  or  any  other  person  or  persons,  who  shall,  in  any  manner,  aid 
in  transacting  the  insurance  business  of  any  insurance  company  not  incorporated 
by  t^ie  laws  of  this  State. 

Sec.  24.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  controller,  whenever  he  shall  deem  it 
expedient  so  to  do,  to  appoint  one  or  more  persons,  not  officers  of  any  fire  insn- 
rame  company  doing  business  in  this  State,  to  examine  into  the  affuirs  of  any  fire 
insurance  company  incorporated  in  this  State,  or  doing  business  by  its  agentd  in 
this  State ;  and  it  shnll  be  the  duty  of  the  officers  or  agents  of  any  such  compa- 
ny doing  business  in  this  State,  to  cause  their  books  to  be  opened  for  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  person  or  persons  so  appoii.ted,  and  otherwise  to  facilitate  such  ex- 
amination so  far  as  it  may  be  in  their  power  to  do ;  and  for  that  purpose,  the 
controller,  or  person  or  persons  so  appointed  by  him,  shall  have  power  to  ex- 
amine under  oath,  the  olficers  and  agents  of  any  company  relative  to  the  busi- 
ness of  said  company;  and  when  the  controller  shall  deem  it  for  the  interest 
of  the  public  so  to  do,  he  shall  publish  the  result  of  such  investigation  in  one  or 
more  papers  in  this  State ;  and  whenever  it  shall  appear  to  the  controller,  froa 
such  examination,  that  the  assets  of  any  company,  incorporated  in  this  State,  an 
insufficient  to  justify  the  continuance  in  business  of  any  such  company,  he  may 
direct  the  officers  thereof  to  require  the  stockholders  to  pay  in  the  amount  w 
such  deficiency  within  sueh  period  as  he  may  designate  in  such  requisition,  or  be 
shall  communicate  the  fact  to  the  attorney  general,  whose  duty  it  shall  then  b^ 
come  to  apply  to  the  Supreme  Court  fV»r  an  order  requiring  them  to  showcanK 
why  the  business  of  such  company  sh(»uld  not  be  closed,  and  the  coart  shall 
thereupon  proceed  to  hear  the  allegations  and  proofs  of  the  resjiective  partis; 
and  in  case  it  shall  appear  to  the  sjitisfaction  of  said  court  that  the  MMti  ao^ 
ftinda  of  the  said  company  are  not  sufficient  as  aforesaid,  or  Uiat  the  intararfi  rf 
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the  public  »o  require,  the  said  court  shnll  decree  a  dissolution  of  said  company, 
and  a  di<<tnbution  of  its  effects.  The  Supreme  Court  shall  have  power  to  refer 
the  application  of  the  attorney  general  to  a  referee  to  inquire  into  and  report  up- 
on the  facts  stated  therein.  Any  company  receiving  the  aforesaid  requisition 
from  the  controller,  shall  forthwith  call  upon  it«  stockholders  for  such  amounts 
as  will  make  its  capital  equal  to  the  amount  fixed  by  the  charter  of  said  com- 
pany, and  in  case  any  stockholder  of  such  company  nhall  refuse  or  neglect  to  pay 
the  amount  so  called  for,  after  notice  personally  given  or  by  advertisement,  in 
such  time  and^anner  as  the  controller  shall  approve,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the 
said  company  to  require  the  return  of  the  original  certificate  Of  stock  held  by 
snch  stockholder,  and  in  lien  thereof  to  issue  new  certificates  for  such  number  of 
shares  as  the  said  stockholder  may  be  entitled  to  in  the  proportion  that  the  as- 
certained value  of  the  funds  of  the  said  company  may  be  found  to  bear  to  the 
original  capital  of  the  said  company  ;  the  value  of  such  shares  for  which  new 
certificates  shall  be  issued,  to  be  ascertained  under  the  direction  of  the  con- 
troller, and  the  company  paying  for  the  fractional  parts  of  shares;  and  it  shnll  be 
lawful  fur  the  directors  of  such  company  to  create  new  stock  and  dispose  of  the 
same,  and  to  issue  new  certificates  therefor,  to  an  amount  sufficient  to  m;ike  up 
the  original  capital  of  the  company.  And  it  is  hereby  declared  that  in  the  event 
of  any  additional  looses  accruing  upon  new  risks  Uiken  after  the  expiration  of  the 
pericKi  limited  by  the  controller,  in  the  aforesaid  requisition  for  the  filling  up  of 
the  deficiency  in  the  capital  of  huch  company,  and  before  said  defjcieiu-y  shall 
have  been  made  up,  the  directors  shall  be  individually  liable  to  the  extent  thereof. 
And  if,  upon  such  examination,  it  shall  appear  to  the  controller  that  the  as^ets 
of  any  company  chartered  on  the  plan  of  mutual  insurance  under  this  act,  are  in- 
sufficient to  justify  the  continuance  of  such  company  in  bu&iness,  it  shall  be  his 
duty  to  proceed  in  relation  to  such  company  in  the  same  manner  as  is  herein  re- 
quired in  regard  to  joint  stock  companies,  and  the  trustees  or  directors  of  such 
company  are  hereby  made  personally  liable  for  any  losses  which  may  be  sustaitied 
upon  risks  taken  alter  the  expiration  of  the  period  limited  by  the  controller  for 
the  filling  up  the  deficiency  in  the  capital,  and  before  such  deficiency  shall  have 
been  made  up.  Any  transfer  of  the  stock  of  any  comp.my  organized  under  this 
act,  made  during  the  pending  of  any  such  investigation,  shall  not  relcaxe  the 
party  making  the  transfer  from  his  liability  for  the  losses  which  may  have  accrued 
previous  to  the  transfer.  And  whenever  it  shall  appear  to  the  controller  from 
the  repi>rt  of  the  person  or  persons  appointed  by  him,  that  the  affairs  of  any  com- 
pany not  incorporated  by  the  laws  of  this  State,  are  ni  an  unsound  condition,  he 
shall  revoke  the  certificates  granted  in  behalf  of  such  company,  and  shall  cause 
a  notification  thereof  to  be  published  in  the  state  paper  for  four  weeks,  and  the 
agent  or  agents  of  snch  company  is,  after  such  notice,  required  to  discontinue  the 
issuing  of  any  new  policy,  and  the  renewal  of  any  previously  issued. 

8£C.  25.  Every  penalty  provided  for  by  this  act  shall  be  sued  for  and  recov- 
ered in  the  name  of  the  people,  by  the  district  attorney  of  the  county  in  which 
the  company  or  the  agent  or  agents  so  violating  shall  be  situated,  and  onc-half  of 
the  Siiid  penalty,  when  recovered,  shall  be  paid  into  the  treasury  of  said  county, 
and  the  other  half  to  the  informer  of  such  violation ;  and  in  the  aise  of  non-{)ay- 
ment  of  such  penalty,  the  party  so  offunding  shall  be  liable  to  imprisonment  for 
a  period  not  exceeding  six  months,  in  the  discretion  of  any  court  having  c(»gul. 
amce  thereof. 

Sec.  26.  All  companies  incorporated  or  extended  under  this  act,  may  provide 
in  their  charters  for  not  more  than  thirty  years  duration,  but  the  legislature  may 
at  any  time  alter,  amend  or  repeal  this  act,  and  provide  for  the  closing  up  (»f  the 
business  and  affairs  of  any  company  formed  utider  it.  Nothing  herein  contained 
shall  be  construed  to  prevent  subsequent  extensions  of  the  charters  of  compa- 
aies  organized  or  extended  under  this  act. 

Sec.  27.  Them  shnll  be  paid  by  every  association,  company,  or  agent,  to  whom 
this  act  shall  apply,  the  following  fees  to  be  appropriated  towards  paying  the  ex- 
penses of  executing  said  act:  For  filing  the  dechiration  required  by  the  third  sec- 
ioDy  the  certified  copy  of  the  charter  required  by  the  twenty -lh\rd  «e«:,\\otv^  tv^T  VtA 
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papers  required  by  the  eighteenth  or  nineteenth  sections,  the  sum  of  twenty  doU 
lars;  for  filing  the  annual  statement,  five  dollars;  for  every  certificate  of  agency, 
one  doitar.  And  all  declarations,  charters  or  other  papers  relating  to  fire  and  in- 
land navigation  insurance  companies  now  on  file  in  the  oflTice  uf  the  secretary  of 
state  shall  be  transferred  to  the  office  of  the  controller,  who  shall  furninh,  on 
payment  of  the  usual  fees,  all  certificates  in  relation  thereto,  as  if  the  same  had 
Deen  originally  filed  in  his  office.  Every  county  clerk  shall  demand  and  recviTe 
for  every  paper  filed  in  his  office  under  this  act,  the  sum  of  ten  cents,  to  be  ac- 
counted for  and  paid  over  to  the  county  treasury  as  provided  by  la^pf  with  regard 
to  other  fees. 

Sec.  28.  So  much  of  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  for  the  incorporation 
of  insurance  companie^'^  passed  April  10,  1849  as  relates  to  fire  and  inland  navi- 
jgation  insurance,  is  hereby  repealed ;  but  such  repeal  shall  not  affect  any  compS" 
Dies  organized  under  the  said  act 

Sec.  29.  This  act  shall  Uke  eflfect  immediately,  except  that  those  companies 
whose  officers  or  agents  have  complied  with  the  law  of  eighteen  hundred  and 
forty-nine,  in  making  and  publishing  their  respective  statements,  shXll  be  permit- 
ted to  continue  to  transact  the  business  of  insurance,  without  further  statemeDi, 
until  the  thirty-first  day  of  January,  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-four. 
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mCEBASBD  BZCITBMBirr  111  THB  MONBT  MARKBT — WITB  AN  BZrLAllATIOll  OF  ITS  CAITSB*— mtlBT 
IKTO  THB  CONIfBCnON  BBTWBBIf  TBB  C0UB8B  Of  TBB  BANK!  ABD  TBB  COHTOLBtOm  IB  «*»■ 
— tUMMABT  ITArBMBNT  Of  THB  BAKU  IB  THB  UIIITBD  iTATBt— FRIVATB  BABKIHO  ■©»•«#— 
BANK  RBTUBBt  IN  NBW  TORK'-CAgH  RBVBNUB  Of  THB  UNITBD  BTATBI,  ABO  FSOrMAU  »•» 
RBDBBMINa  FART  OF  THB  NATIONAL  DBBT— RBCBlFTf  AND  COINAOB  OF  ttOLD  FOR  JCtf— «B- 
roRTf  AT  NBW  TORK  FOR  JULY  AND  BINCB  JANUARY  UT— CACtfB  AND  BFFBCT  OF  TBB  IBCREAt- 
BD  IMFORTf— IMFORTt  OF  DRY  OOODt  FOR  JULY  AND  tlHCB  JANUARY  llT,  FOB  FOCR  YBAlt— 
BXFORTI  FROM  NBW  TORK  FOR  JULY  AND  SINCB  JANUARY  liT— BXFORTB  OF  LRABtH*  ARTICUI 
OF  DOMBmC  PRODUCB   FBOM   NBW  TORK,  AND  FROM   ALL  DOMESTIC  FORTS. 

The  increased  activity  in  monetary  aflfairs.  which  we  anticipated  In  our  lait, 
has  been  realized.  It  was  speedily  followed,  if  not  actually  introduced,  by  a 
partial  panic  among  stock  operators  and  other  speculators,  and  has  been  attend- 
ed, in  all  of  the  principal  markets,  with  more  excitement  than  has  been  previonft- 
ly  witnessed  for  a  twelvemonth.  At  New  York  several  causes  contributed  to 
hasten  tlie  pressure.  The  imports  have  been  very  large,  and  the  demand  for 
cash  duties  absorbed  a  large  amount  of  capital.  The  works  of  internal  improve- 
ment have  drawn  con«iiderable  capital  from  the  seaboard,  which  could  be  pooriy 
spared  at  such  a  crisis.  An  unprecedented  amount  of  fancy  and  investmeot 
stocks,  bonds,  and  other  similar  securities,  were  held  by  specalators,  bat  sBbjeet 
to  call  loans  for  which  they  were  hypothecated.  A  large  portion  of  the  heavy 
capitalists  and  moneyed  men  were  absent  in  the  country,  and  there  was  but  little 
floating  capital  subject  to  a  sudden  demand.  The  increased  anxiety  among  b<H<* 
rowers  resulting  from  these  combined  influences  was  brought  to  a  foeoa  by  the 
flurry  among  the  banks,  occasioned  by  the  demand  for  a  weekly  atateiiient  of  the 
average  amount  for  the  previous  six  days  of  their  loans  and  discounta,  depo«k>» 
specie,  and  circulation.  This  demand,  anthorized  by  the  Legislataret  eonld  not 
be  resisted.  It  cut  at  once  at  the  root  of  all  the  kitir^  which  had  been  prsdiiei 
during  the  last  two  years  by  those  institutions  who  pretended  to  lend,  bat  mgt 
la  Uoi  borrowen  of  capital    It  has  offended  some  who  had  no  need  of  wttk  > 
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requirement,  but  who  will  in  the  end  see  both  its  justice  and  utility.  It  has 
brought  about  daily  settlements  among  the  city  banks,  a  measure  often  urged, 
but  never  before  unanimously  adopted.  Now  each  bank  has  possession  of  its 
means  and  of  such  deposits  as  it  can  obtain  from  bona  fide  customers,  and  is 
hmiied  to  the  business  it  can  thus  legitimately  obtain.  The  four  items  required, 
as  an  exhibit  of  the  condition  of  the  bank,  are  of  less  value  than  generally  sup- 
posed ;  but  ^e  influence  of  the  requisition  upon  the  actual  condition  of  the 
bank  has  not  been  overrated.  Under  the  operation  of  the  causes  alluded  to,  the 
etreet  rates  of  interest  have  been  quite  irregular,  but  have  ranged  mostly  from  9 
to  12  per  cent  per  annum  for  prime  business  paper. 

At  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore,  the  pressure  in  the  money  market 
originated  in  part  from  their  intimate  connection  with  New  York,  and  in  part 
from  local  causes.  The  excitement  in  each  of  these  cities  has  been  less  than  in 
New  York,  and  the  stringency  has  been  unaccompanied  by  the  panic  felt  in  the 
last  named  place. 

At  New  Orleans  the  excitement  has  been  from  quite  another  cause.  The 
Yellow  Fever  has  prevailed  there  to  an  extent  unknown  for  many  years,  and  the 
moveable  population  have  mostly  fled,  leaving  the  city  a  desolation.  All  regular 
commercial  business  has  been  suspended,  and  even  when  tlie  epidemic  has  aba- 
ted, and  the  inhabitants  have  returned,  it  will  take  some  time  to  reinstate  the 
trade  in  its  old  channels. 

The  great  losses  occasioned  by  this  pressure  in  the  money  market,  although 
they  have  fallen  chiefly  upon  speculators  and  stock  operators,  have,  nevertheless, 
saggested  among  all  classes  of  the  commential  community  some  serious  ques- 
tions in  regard  to  the  present  management  of  the  moneyed  iuKtitutions  of  this 
country.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  panic  was  immediately  brought 
on  by  a  sudden  contraction  of  their  loans  by  the  binking  institutions  of  New 
York  and  other  cities.  But  had  the  banks  no  agency  in  preparing  the  mine, 
which  all  agree  they  were  instrumental  in  exploding  ?  We  do  not  mean  to 
charge  the  managers  of  these  institutions,  as  some  do;  with  bringing  on  the  cri- 
sis for  the  express  purpose  of  depressing  stocks  that  they  might  profit  by  judicious 
purchases  at  a  low  rate ;  but  we  wish  to  inquire,  if  in  their  anxiety  to  secure 
large  dividends  they  have  not  contributed  to  the  evil  which  they  subsequently 
attempted  to  correct  ?  The  course  pursued  by  the  majority  of  the  banks  may 
be  too  deep  for  ordinary  comprehension,  but,  as  fur  as  we  can  judge,  there  seems 
to  be  a  total  want  of  system  in  their  general  management  There  are  pointed  excep- 
tions to  this  rule,  but  the  few  who  pursue  a  judicious  course  are  mostly  foiled  in 
their  effbrti  at  reguUrity  by  the  measures  of  the  rest  The  banks  certainly,  in 
times  of  expansion,  presume  too  much  upon  their  accidental  capital,  and  exhaust 
their  resources  too  closely.  Then  they  commence  a  contraction,  not  gradual 
like  the  expansion,  but  sudden  and  oppressive.  They  attempt  to  regulate  the 
foreign  trade  too  much,  and  always  at  the  wrong  time.  They  will  grant- every 
facility  to  the  importer,  until  he  has  given  out  his  orders,  and  then  when  the 
^[oods  are  arriving  freely,  and  he  needs  all  their  help  to  pay  the  duties  and  make 
up  his  i^mittaiices,  they  shut  up  their  accommodations  under  the  plea  of  a  whole- 
aome  restriction  of  an  excessive  importation.  We  have  begun  to  doubt  whether 
tbe  whole  system  of  loans  on  call  is  not  a  nuisance  which  should  be  abated.  If 
iba  baoka  aboald  keep  a  reserve  fand  for  a  sudden  call,  let  them  kee^  it  to  tbrnft.- 
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selves.  They  lend  it  **  subject  to  call/*  and  in  calling  for  it  shake  commereial 
credit  to  its  center.  The  floating  capital  thus  loaned  is  almost  wholly  used  for 
purposes  of  speculation.  Such  loans  are  never  of  any  positive  benefit  to  a  le- 
gitimate business.  Prudent  merchants  will  not  touch  them,  but  even  the  moit 
prudent  cannot  escape  from  the  trouble  occ.isioned  by  the  use  which  is  made  of 
them  by  others.  It  may  be  that  the  banks  will  see  the  errors  connected  with 
the  present  mode  of  business  and  work  the  change  themselves ;  but  if  they  do 
not,  the  community  will  at  last  effect  the  reform,  although  they  may  not  do  \i 
as  gently  as  could  be  desired.  Meantime  the  number  of  banks  is  ever}'where 
increasing.  The  following  will  show  that  the  number,  even  up  to  the  last 
official  dates,  has  been  considerably  augmented  since  the  heavy  failures  following 
the  attempted  resumption  of  specie  payments  in  1839. 

BANKS   OP  THE   UNITED  STATES. 

Date.  No.  Capitnl.  Loans.  Specie.  CircalatloD.  DcpoNts. 

1880....  8.30  1145,192.268  $200,451,214  $22,114,917  $61,328,898  $55,559,928 

1887 788  290,772,091  525,115,702  87.915.840  149,185.890  127,897,185 

1889 840  827.182,612  492,278,016  45.182.673  135,170.995  90.240.146 

1848 691  228,861,948  254,644,937  28,440,423  58,668.608  56,16S.6i8 

1847 715  208.070.622  810,282,945  86,182.516  106.519,766  9l.792.5$8 

1848 751  204,883,175  844,476,582  46,369.765  128,506.091  108,226,177 

1860 829  217,817,211  864,204,078  45,.H79,845  181.816.526  109.586.595 

1851 871  227,469,074  412,607,668  48,671,188  155,012,912  127,557,645 

The  later  official  returns  are  quite  incomplete,  but  the  present  number  of  banks 
in  the  Union  is  over  one  thousand. 

If  the  banks  continue  the  irregularities  hitherto  chargeable  to  them,  perhaps 
the  first  noticeable  attempt  at  reform  will  be  the  encouragement  given  to  private 
banking.  Already  at  sevenil  points  throughout  the  Union  private  banking 
houses  have  been  established,  and  are  quite  in  favor  with  the  commercial  com- 
munity. 

.  The  banks  of  New  York  city  are  now  making  weekly  summary  statements  of 
their  condition,  from  whkh  we  annex  the  following  comparative  summary  :— 

Loads  and  discounta.        8pecie.  Circalntfon.  DepnaHa. 

August    6,1853 $97,899,499  $9,746,441  $9,518,053  $60.579,7»T 

August  13,1868 94.638,282  10,658,618  9,451,943  57,457,504 

August  20, 1853 94,074,717  11,082,274  9,889,727  57,207,22$ 

These  returns  show  that  each  week  is  adding  to  the  strength  of  their  position. 
The  last  quarterly  return  of  the  banks  in  the  State  has  been  published,  fron 
which  we  have  compiled  the  following  comparative  taH*  • — 

Dec.  25, 1852.  Feb.  itt>,  io.k».  ..  j,a9  11, 18S1 

Loansand  discouots $184,877,200  $141,586,945  f  144.590.696 

Stocks 18,110,316  18.634.167  19,820.646 

Specie 1 1,493.743  10,089,306  18.384.410 

Cash  items 20,906.241  16,144,816  17.888.548 

Bank  notes 2.877,708  8,670,206  4.M8.196 

Due  ixom  Banks. 14,546,432  16.258,882  18^575^ 

Capital 65,449,703  67,628,826  7$,18S,251 

Circulation 88.416,100  80,068,014  K0.064.95f 

Dep(»sit9. 74,923,948  79.469.826  79,996.521 

Due  to  banks 29,303,853  80,473.106  81,889,119 

Since  our  last,  the  government  has  m.ide  a  standing  offer  of  121  and  interasti 
for  tlie  return  of  $5  000,000  United  SUtes  bonds  redeemable  either  ia  1867  cr 
1868,  and  116  and  108}  respectively  for  $2,000,000  of  the  rtoek  nidafiMibtofti 
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1862,  and  1856;  bat  even  in  the  present  stringent  state  of  the  money  market, 
the  bonds  come  in  very  slowly.  The  par,  of  eoartie,  is  100,  and  the  excess 
above  this  in  the  prices  named,  is  a  premium  for  anlicipating  the  maturity  of  the 
stock.  The  surplus  now  in  the  Treasury  h  very  large,  and  is  daily  increasing. 
The  following  will  show  the  cash  revenue  received  at  New  York  :-^ 

CASH  DirrilS  BBOCIVED  AT  THE   POUT  OF  VEW   YORK. 

18M.  1851.  13«.  1851. 

In  July 14.210,115  95  |3.558,400  12  $3,240,787  18  $4,640,107  15 

Previous  BIX  months 13,029,910  05  18,652,665  60  14,250,312  88  21,167,829  60 


Total  from  January  1st.   17,240,026  00  20.211,065  72  17,491,100  06  26,807.486  65 

The  receipts  at  other  ports  have  increased,  but  not  in  the  same  proportion. 

The  gold  product  has  been  largo  both  from  California  and  Australia.  The 
amount  reaching  the  Atlantic  States  from  the  former  cannot  now  be  so  well  as- 
certained as  formerly,  since  a  large  amount  is  assayed  in  California,  and  reaching 
New  York  in  ingots,  is  exported  without  being  sent  to  the  Mint.  Over  a  mill- 
of  dollars  was  shipped  in  this  way  since  the  date  of  our  last  review. 

The  following  will  show  the  deposits  and  coinage  at  the  United  States  Mint 
io  Philadelphia,  for  the  month  of  July  : — 


Gold 


Dcrosrrs   fok  jult. 

NEW  OBLBAirS. 

From  CaUfomiA.        Total. 


Double  eagles. 

Eagles 

Half  eagles. .. 
Quarter  eagles. 
Gold  dollars.. 


OOLD  oom AOX. 
Pieces.  Total. 


Total  gold  coinage, 
Gold  bars 


PBfLADELPBIA. 

From  CHltrornia. 

TotaL 

$3,459,000 

$3,491,000 

Plecea. 

Valae. 

60.228 

$1,004,660 

20,860 

208,600 

48.000 

216.000 

83,216 

208,040 

60,276 

60,276 

257.680 


SXLTBK  OOXXAOX. 


Half  dollars... 
Quarter  dollars 
Dimes. 

Half  dimes.... 


Total  silver  coinage. 


OOPPEK  COIMAGX. 


Cents 

Total  Coinage, 


662,000 

1,404,000 

640.000 

680,000 

8,076,000 
188,288 


$1,696,47$ 
2,762,993 

$4,469,469 

276,000 

861.000 

64.000 

29,000 

$710,000 

$1,832 
$5,171,301 


We  have  received  no  returns  from  the  New  Orleans  Mint  for  July. 

In  onr  last  number  we  noticed  the  fact  that  the  imports  for  the  month  Uiea 
e1oi<ing  (July)  were  very  large,  although  the  total  was  not  then  made  up;  the 
oflSeial  tammary  has  since  been  received,  and  we  have  compiled  our  usual  com- 
parative tables  for  New  York,  which  show  a  larger  amount  of  merchandine  thaa. 
ever  before  entered  during  any  similar  period.    In  1350  a  portion  of  tli^  C^Vv^^i* 
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nia  gold,  shipped  via  Panama,  was  entered  among  the  foreign  ports,  and  thus 
the  gross  imports  for  July  of  that  year  would  appear  to  be  greater  than  fur  the 
corresponding  month  this  year;  but  excluding  the  specie,  the  imports  for  July, 
1853,  were  $632,775  the  greatest.  The  total  for  the  month  at  the  port  men- 
tioned,  was  87,136,250  greater  than  for  Juiy,  1852,  and  $5,572,457  greater  ihao 
for  the  same  period  of  1851,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  comparison  :— 

IMPORTS  AT  NEW  TOEK  FROM  FOREIGN  PORTS  FOR  TBS  MONTH  OF   JULY. 

18i0.  1851.  18)1.  18)}. 

EnUred  for  consumption $16,591,446  $12,874,701  $11,45M17  $16,735,643 

Entered  for  warehousing 2,155.8*20       1.0:!2,725         428.919  2.080.90S 

Freegoods 499,612       1,0*27,481          915,164  l,072,5l»8 

Specie 1,927.708            81,148          160,067  199.4M 

ToUl  entered  at  the  port $21,178,986  $14,606,050  $12,942,267  $20.O7«,507 

"Withdrawu  from  warehouse 944,127       1,167,644       1,095,800       l,702,4lS 

At  the  other  ports  the  aggregate  receipts  show  a  comparative  decline,  althoDgb 
at  Philadelphia  and  Boston  there  is  a  slight  gain.  The  great  increase,  howerer* 
has  been  at  New  York,  and  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  most  expensive 
goods  have  come  by  steamer.  The  total  foreign  imports  at  New  York  from  Jto- 
uary  1st  to  August  1st  of  the  current  year,  are  $43,677,146  greater  than  for  the 
corresponding  seven  months  of  1852,931,019,623  greater  than  for  the  samt 
period  of  1851,  and  $19,718,266  greater  than  for  the  same  period  of  1850. 

FORIION   IMPORTS  AT  NEW   YORK   FOR  SKVEN  MONTHS,  XNDINO  JULT   81R. 

18^0.  18S1.  18)1.     '      18il 

Entered  for  consumption $68,254,488  $70,762,898  $68,498,029  $9S.668.807 

Entered  fur  warehousing 9,916.483       7,486,7h3       6,461,668  18.687,5S9 

Freegoods 5.961.864       6,166,125       8.259  939  9.669,118 

Specie 9.064,489       1,480,476       2.028,248  1.099,516 

ToUl  imports $88,196,764  $86,895,407  $74,287,884  $117,916,030 

Withdrawn  from  warehouse  .. .       6,878.101       6,879,985      9,632,577         8,227,103 

The  total  for  1850  is  swelled,  as  already  noticed,  by  the  California  gold,  port  of 
which  cleared  from  Chagres  as  from  a  foreign  port  This  large  increase  in  the  ioi- 
ports  has  excited  much  speculation  throughout  the  country,  and  political  writers  of 
various  parties  have  each  tried  to  make  the  fact  t^erve  as  an  argument  in  favorol 
their  respective  theories.  The  difficulty  with  all  such  writers  is  that  they  look  too  br 
for  causes,  forgetting  that  the  grandest  effects  are  sometimes  produced  hy  the 
operation  of  a  very  simple  natural  law.    The  country  has  been  enriched  during  the 
past  three  years,  by  the  addition  of  $100,000,000  to  its  met«*illk  carrency.    Those 
who  are  frightened  at  the  inerea^^ed  imports  would  do  well  to  remember  this  fock- 
The  exports  have  also  largely  increased  both  in  quantity  and  in  value,  and  the 
profits  on  the  exports  has  been  unprecedented.    But  the  most  important  itca 
in  this  connection  is  the  great  activity  and  high  rate  of  freights^m  Tef7g^Mtf0^ 
tion  of  which  is  in  American  bottoms  which  has  to  be  drawn  for,  and  iielps  ■>- 
terially  to  make  up  the  balance  of  trade.    About  half  of  the  increased  impofti 
have  been  in  dry  goods,  and  we  extend  the  comparison  for  fonr  years,  as  tbe 
year  1850  stood  at  the  beginning  of  the  great  increase  of  trade  brought  on  bj 
ih9  introdnction  of  California  irold : — 
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nCPOKT8  or  FOKDON  DKT  GOODS  AT  NEW  TORK  FOK  JOLT. 
BNTBKEO  FOE  CONSUMPTION. 

1850.            18)1.          18$!.  18)1. 

lanufactures  of  wool 18,552,120    $2,854,643  $2,187,187  $4,09^250 

lanufactures  of  cotton 1,607.776       1,198.817     1.089.736  1,847,216 

Isnufactures  of  silk, 4,672,161       8,988.092     8,074,266  4,824,918 

lanufacturea  of  flax 741,095          611,250       488.586  719,807 

fbcellaDeoos  dry  gooda 880,698         458,476       680,596  569,761 

TotaL 110,863,849    18,546,278  $7,870,869  $12,058,447 

WITBOKAWN   FEOM  WARXH0D8B. 

18U.        i8ii.       im.  im. 

fanafactares  of  wool $814,619       $818,717     $287,484  $681,260 

laoufactures  of  cotton 104,880          167.871          96.970  98.266 

danufactures  of  Bilk 1 24.674         266.709        149,894  238,066 

laoufacturea  of  flax 24,696            87,782         82,064  18,957 

iucellaneous  dry  goods. 10,984           21,109          12,416  82,796 

Total $679,763       $800,688     $628,278  $914,824 

Ldd  entered  for  consumption 10.858,849      8,546,278    7,370.869  1 2,068.447 

Totalthrown  on  the  market..  $11,488,601    $9,846,966  $7,898,647  $12,972,771 

XNTKRSD  FOE   WARKBOUSINO. 

18W.           1851.         1858.  1851. 

lanufactures  of  wool $486,889       $841,815     $126,628  $278,786 

lanufactures  of  cotton 898.98  >^          129,572         72.226  1 19,021 

lanufactures  of  Bilk 222.142          268.818        130,624  144,791 

lanufactures  of  flax 71 ,207           4 5 .008         1 6,299  9,488 

liseellaneous  dry  goods. 12,813            27,465          21,566  21,121 

ToUL $1,185,934       $811,673     $367,828  $568,206 

Ldd  entered  for  consumpiion 10,858.849      8.646,278     7,870,869  12,048,447 

Total  entered  at  the  port ....  $12,039,783     $9,867,961  $7,787,697  $12,626,668 
ucroaTS  or  foeugn  dry  goods  at  new  tore  foe  seven  montos.  ending  with 

JUL)   81  ST. 

xnteeed  foe  consumption. 

1850.     1851.   *  1851.  1851 

Kanufactures  of  wooL $9,892,766    $8,936,521     $7,464,841  $14,918,222 

Unufactures  of  cotton 7,629,974       6,978,178       6,7U',788  9,469,017 

[aoufactures  of  n\k 12,438,150     15,742.584     12,242,781  20,679,454 

Unufactures  of  flax 6,167,834       4,147,367       8.423.990  4,918.869 

li«M$llaneous  dry  goods. 1,886,408       2,.S78,047       2,492,456  8.856,51 1 

Total $36,410,132  $88,177,697  $31,839,806  $63,837,071 

WITBDEAWN  FROM  WAREOOU8X. 

1850.     1851.    1853.  1851. 

hnafactores  of  wool $724,050       $896,647    $1,079,183  $1,164,664 

lanufactures  of  cotton 753,530       1,008,874       1,125.786  701,490 

lamifiittures  of  silk 689,011         858.926       1.401,176  1,008,872 

lEDUlacturet  of  flax. 268.168         897,849         616.628  149,641 

liMeUaiieous  dry  goods. 88.128         260,821         289,266  247,64$ 

Total $2.612372    $8,422,617     $4,460,888  $8,271,700 

bdd -entered  for  oonsumption....     86,410,182     88,177,697     81.839.806  68,837,071 

Total  thiown  oq  the  markat.  $b8,92S,004  $41,600;214  $86,800,698  $66,608,771 
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XNTEBSD   FOB  WAREHOUSING. 

1850.  18)1.  1858.  1S)I. 

Manufactures  of  wool $1,312,992  $1,165,289  $915,183  $1,654,251 

Manufactures  of  cotton 1,^56.312  1.088,237  640,864  861.092 

Ma&ufactures  of  cilk 794.542  1,238,440  1,652,118  1,115.548 

ManufactXires  of  flax. 473,836  890,664  223.779  190,745 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods 67,363  229,890  222,645  262,912 

ToUl $4,004,545     $4,002,520     $8,654,489     $4.0S4,648 

Add  entered  for  consumption.. .. .     36,410,132     88,177,697     81,839.805     58,337,071 

Total  entered  at  the  port. . .  $40,414,677  $42,240,217  $34,994,294  $57,421,619 

The  total  for  the  month  shows  an  increase  of  $4,888,956  over  the  correspond- 
ing month  of  1852,  $3,268,702  over  the  same  period  of  1851;  and  onlj 
$586,870  over  the  same  period  of  1850. 

The  receipts  for  seven  months  are  $22,427,325  greater  than  for  the  same 
period  of  1852,  $15,182,402  greater  than  for  the  same  period  of  1851,  and 
$17,0<i6,942  greater  than  for  the  same  period  of  1850.  The  fact  that  there  ius 
been  no  great  over-importation  is  shown,  not  only  in  the  little  demand  for  spe- 
cie  for  export,  but  in  the  profitable  sales  of  most  of  the  fabrics  received.  There 
have  been  quite  as  few  goods  sold  at  a  sacrifice  daring  the  current  season  as  in 
any  similar  period  when  the  imports  were  lighter;  and  the  stock  now  arriving  is 
mostly  in  good  request  for  distribution. 

The  exports,  as  already  stated,  have  largely  increased.  This  increase  is  lest 
apparent  in  amount  at  New  York,  where  the  comparison  between  imports  and 
exports  is  always  largely  in  favor  of  the  former;  but  in  proportion  it  has  been 
very  great,  particularly  during  the  last  two  months.  In  July  the  total  increase, 
(exclusive  of  specie,)  was  70  per  cent,  as  will  bo  seen  by  the  following  sum- 
mary : — 

EXPORTS  FROM   NEW   YORK  TO   FORKIGN   PORTS   FOR  THE  lf05TH  OF  JOLT. 

18^0.  mi  18)1  ISSI. 

Domestic  produce $3,574,260  $3,188,027  12,966,542  $4,882,957 

Foreijrn  merchandise  (free) 17,563  2,311  20.759  813,19$ 

Foreign  merchaudiae  (dutiable) ... .  413.671  284.897  826,782  447,201 

Specie 1,518,080  6,004,170  2,971,499  8,924,«1J 

Total  exports $5,623,674    $9,478,906     $6,283,680    $9,567,9<S 

ToUl,  exclusive  of  specie 4,005,494       3,474,736       8,812,081       6,648,850 

There  has  been  an  increase  of  specie  for  the  month  as  compared  with  Uil 
year,  but  a  falling  off  as  compared  with  1851.  The  total,  exclusive  of  specie, 
is  92,331,319  greater  than  for  July,  1852  ;  $2,168,615  greater  than  for  the  same 
period  of  1851 ;  and  $1,637,856  greater  than  for  the  same  period  of  1850.  The 
following  will  show  the  exp'  same  port  since  January  1st: — 

EXPORTS  FROM  NEW  TORE  TO   FOREIGN   PORTS   FOR   SEVF.N    MONTHS,   ENDING    JULY  Sin 

1S§0.  1851.  18».  I6il 

Domestic  produce $22,491,133  $25,644,866  $25,111,863  $SO,806,f4T 

Foreign  merchandise  (free) 444.633  373.666  641,978       LOICM 

Foreign  merchandise  (dutiable)...  2.411,678  2,266.189  2,746.807       2,488,181 

Specie   8,971,812  25,097,685  16,695,608     1S,679,6»4 

ToUl  exports. $29,31 9,056  $63,382,346  $43,994,166  $46,888,691 

TotAl,  ezciosive  of  specie 26,887,244    28,284,661     28,898,648    8MOI.097 
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The  above  shows  an  increase  for  seven   months,  exclusive   of  specie,  of 
$5,405,449  ns  compnred  with  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year;  $5,519,436 
as  compared  with  the  same  period  of  1851;  and  $8,466,853   as  compared 
with  1850. 

The  great  increase  in  exports,  however,  has  been  at  the  other  ports,  wherei 
anfortunntely,  no  monthly  record  is  made  up,  which  can  be  used  for  comparison* 
The  returns  are  made  quarterly,  and  then  only  after  the  lapse  of  two  or  three 
months.  Enough  is  known,  however,  to  show  a  large  increase  in  the  quantity 
and  value  of  domestic  produce,  and  to  quiet  all  fears  among  those  not  di^jposed 
to  be  captious  about  the  "balance  of  trade." 

The  demand  for  bread-stuffs  from  Great  Britain  and  the  continent  continues, 
and  although  the  prices  have  been  somewhat  vaiiablo,  they  have  shown  a  gene- 
ral advance,  and  large  fortunes  have  been  m-ide  by  many  engaged  in  this  trado. 
The  following  will  show  the  clearances  from  New  York  of  certain  leading  articles 
of  domestic  produce,  fromf  June  1st  to  August  20th  : — 


KZPOKTS  ntOIC  HEW  YORK  TO  FOREIGN   PORTS  OF  CERTAIN   LEADING   ARTICLES  OF 
DOMBtTIO    PRODUCE,    FROM  JDNB   IST  TO   AUGUST   20TH. 


im.  is». 

Ashes— pots.. ..  .bbls.  11,460  7,808 

pearls. 481  618 

Beeswax lbs.  169,181  182,962 

Breadttufft — 

Wheat  flour  . .  bbls.  856,688  967,861 

Bye  flour 7.883  1,601 

Com  meal 88.076  28,770 

Wheat bush.  1,072.762  2,801,077 

Rye. 286.460      

Oats 8,063  48,287 

Barley 867      

Com 700,800  590,666 

Caadles,  mold.,  boxes  40,870  83,698 

sperm 2,669  8,880 

Coal tons  26,431  21,776 

Cotton bales  273,061  192,649 

Hay 6,898  8,406 

Hops. 482  272 


\m.     1851. 

Naval  stores.... bbls.    282,500     291,218 

Oils,  whale galls.      80,912     219,148 

sperm 448.896     728.074 

lard 21.975       42.992 

linseed 9,781         6,647 

Proviniont — 

Pork bbls.      25,697      46,468 

Beef 84,866      84,278 

Cut  meato lbs.  1,190,302  6,927.866 

Butter 449.754  1,116,020 

Cbeese 661,456  2.628,688 

Lard 2.618,181  4,720,783 

Rice trcs.      22,378       18,407 

Tallow lbs.    271.670  2,278,897 

Tobacco,  crude. .  .pkj^s.  1 6,887  1 8,908 
Do.,  raanufacturedlbs.  2,683,799  4,016,828 
Whalebone 677,686  2,353,590 


It  will  be  seen  that  there  has  been  a  larpfe  increase  in  the  exports  of  bread- 
stuflTs,  and  many  other  articles  of  produce.  How  far  this  demand  for  our  cereals 
18  to  be  extended  beyond  the  harvest  now  ingathering  abroad,  is  not  yet  fully 
decided;  but  considerable  engagements,  both  of  wheat  and  flour,  to  Franco  and 
Great  Britiin,  have  been  made,  extending  into  October.  At  one  time,  it  waa 
thought  that  the  old  times  of  1846-7  were  to  be  realized  again,  and  "famine" 
prices  obtained  for  all  of  the  principal  articles  of  food;  but  this  is  given  up,  and 
less  extravagant  expectations  are  now  cherished.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  how- 
ever, but  what  the  total  exports  of  articles  of  food  from  the  United  States  will 
fax  exceed  any  year  since  1849.  The  following  comparison,  which  we  have 
carefully  compiled  from  ofiicial  sources,  will  be  not  without  interest  in  this  con- 
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EXPORTS  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATE  or  CERTAIN   ARTICLES  OF   DOMESTIO    PEODUCE,  FOR 

THE   TEAR   ENDING  JUNE    SOTH. 

BrmdAluffk  and 

ProvlMions.  Cotton.  Tobacco.  RIee. 

1846 $27,701,121  |42.7i7.84l  $8,478,270  $2,664,991 

1847 68,701,921  63,415,848  7,242.086  «,605.89l 

1848 37.472,762  61,998.294  7,661,122  2.881,824 

1849 88,155.507  66.396,967  6  804.207  2,669.862 

1850 26.051.873  71,984.616  9,951,028  2,681A57 

1851 21,948.661  112,816.817  9,219,251  2,170,927 

1852 •. 25,857,027  87,965,782  10,081.283  2,470,021 

The  litghest  avernge  cost  of  breadstufia  was  in  1847.  The  highest  aren^ 
of  cotton  was  in  1851,  when  it  reached  12  11-100  cents  per  lb. ;  the  lowest 
average  was  in  1849,  when  the  largest  number  of  pounds  (except  in  1853)  wm 
exported,  and  the  price  for  the  whole  year  averaged  only  6  4-10  cents  per  lb. 
In  tobacco,  the  highest  was  $96  09  per  hhd.  in  1851,  and  the  lowest  $53  34  in 
1847.  In  rice,  the  highest  was  $24  97  per  trc.  in  1847 ;  and  the  lowest  $19  94 
in  1849.  The  high  comparative  prices  of  wheat  over  flour  have  induced  the 
farmers  in  the  interior  to  send  their  wheat  to  the  seaboard  instead  of  selling  it 
to  the  millers,  and  this  may  tell  upon  the  price  <rf  flour. 

The  numerous  and  fatal  accidents  upon  the  various  railroad  lines  througfaoat 
the  country  have  tended  to  limit  the  travel,  otherwise  the  receipts  from  this 
source  would  have  been  larger  than  ever  before  known.  Even  with  the  limiti- 
tion,  the  pleasure  travel  has  been  very  large,  and  with  the  additional  receipts 
from  an  active  freighting  business,  most  of  the  lines  are  doing  very  well,  ni 
must  pay  unusually  large  dividends. 
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REVENUE  A\D  EXPENDITURES  OF  GREAT  BRmfN. 
The  following  are  the  annual  returns  of  revenue  and  expenditure  for  the  jeara  18St 

and  1853 :— 

Tear  ending  July  5.  Qaarler  ending  July  & 

mt  \m.  i8Si  KA. 

Customs £19.011,774  £18,954.362  £4502,164  £4.941^17 

Excisp 13/206,404  13.737,599  3,443,616  8,795in 

Stampg 6,002.860  6,477,347  1.626,826  1,675,14$ 

Taxes 8,149.702  8,201,047  1.603  707  ]^10,«8S 

Property  tax 5.36H,919  5.589.079  1,066991  ],05S.02i 

Post  office 1,04 1,000  1,066,000  280  000  261.000 

Crown  lands 220  000  892,888  60,000  «00.8M 

Miscelhiaeuus 802,948  169,862  202,189  90«6ST 

Ordinary  revenue 48,298,698  49,678,184  12,62.5.898  18,510,017 

Imprest  and  other  moneys.             696,004  768.789  212,688  26^75f 

Repayment  of  advances...              842.886  1.822,469  216.662  424^71 

Total  income. 49,736,488  61.669,442  18,064,788  14,201,Wt 

Applied  to  consolid'ed  fund        29.468,628  27.200,7.'*6  7,620.984  (.289.131 

The  amount  applied  as  adv.           1.163,179  1,986.628  826.848  999.087 

Applied  as  way 8 and  mea*0.         19,194,681  22,464,079  6,107.406  9.962,407 

£49,786,488  £61,669,442  £18,064,788  £14^1,1^ 
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A  compariaoD  of  the  table  shows  the  following  results : — 

Year  endintr  July  5.  Quarter  ending  July,  5. 

18)1.  mi 

Increase.    Decrease.  Increase.  Decrease. 

Customs £57,412  £141,173          

Excise £631,195          852,101          

Sumps 474,487          48.322          

Taxes 61,845          6,776          

Property  tax 225,169          £8,964 

Poetofiice 25.000            21.000          

CrowD  lands. 172,888          140,888          

Miscellaneous 148,086            1 1 1,652 


Ordinary  reyenue. 1,480,084  200,498  1,101,260  116,616 

Impre  t  and  other  ranaeys 168,785  44,07 1          

Repayments  of  ad?aoces 479,688  207,921          

Total 2,123,452  200,498  1,262.253  115,616 

Deduct  decrease 200,498  116,616         


Increase £1,922,954  £1,146,686 

The  London  Neat  in  publishing  the  foregoing  tables,  says : — 

"  Deducting  the  £3,964  deficiency  under  property  tax,  and  the  larger  item  that 
comes  under  the  heading  of  midcellaneouf,  and  we  ha^e  the  remarkable  fact  of  an  in- 
crea-^e  on  the  quarter's  revenue  of  no  less  a  fum  than  £1.146,686.  This  largo  total  ia 
doubly  welcome  when  we  come  to  note  carefully  the  sources  whence  it  is  derived,  and 
to  remember  the  in<licati4ins  thence  arising.  First,  we  have  a  sum  approaching  half 
an  extra  million  derived  from  custom^  and  telling  a  story  of  increased  power  of  con- 
sumption by  the  people,  of  tea,  sugar,  and  other  foreign  products.  Next,  we  have 
•till  more  certain  indication  of  a  comfortable  papulation — the  extended  demand  for 
exciseable  articles.  The  growth  of  revenue  un<ier  thi;)  heading  is  seen  to  amount  to 
aomething  over  a  third  of  a  million  sterlbg  on  the  three  months  I  Notwithstanding 
the  pending  change  in  our  stamp  law — for  pending  changes  always  ch  *ck  consumption 
— we  see  the  activity  of  business  indicated  by  an  increased  revenue  on  stamps  to  the 
tone  of  £48,322 ;  the  post  office,  the  crown  lands,  and  **  repayments,"  coming  in  to 
make  up  the  remarkable  and  eminently  satisfactory  sum  total.  So  much  for  the 
quarter. 

On  the  year  ending  yesteniay  we  find  a  similar  result,  told  in  equally  satisfactory, 
though  different  figures.  For  the  twelve  months  the  headings  preserve  the  relation  of 
eight  for  increase,  and  only  two  for  the  reverse. 

After  all  the  amelioration  of  our  fiscal  system,  to  find  the  national  exchequer  flour- 
ishing after  Uiis  fat^hion,  surely  encourages  men  of  all  parties — but  especially  the  re- 
formers to  whose  exertions  all  these  changes  are  due — to  persist  in  their  wise  deter- 
mination not  to  rest  until  our  system  of  taxation  is  so  adjusted,  as  to  press  as  lightly  as 
possible  on  the  energies  of  industrious  people,  whilst  supplying  all  that  may  be  really 
needful  for  the  national  service,  or  really  necessary  i^r  the  honor  and  dignity  of  the 
country.    The  total  surplus  on  the  year  approaches  two  millions  sterling. 

This  English  balance-uheet  may  well  be  taken  to  illustrate  the  result  sure  to  follow 
the  steps  of  a  nation  that  grows  up  in  intelligence,  industry,  and  Ireedom.  Where 
men  are  permitted  full  scope  for  their  industry,  and  safe  enjoyments  of  its  fruits,  na- 
tional wealth  is  sure  to  accumuUte,  and  national  spirit  and  power  to  increase. 

GOVDmON  OF  TAB  BASKS  Iff  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  following  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  banks  in  the  several  States  named, 
has  been  copied  with  care  from  the  official  returns  at  the  Treasury  Department,  and 
embraces  all  that  have  been  received  up  to  this  date.  No  returns  have  been  made 
from  any  of  the  banks  in  Pennsylvania;  and  those  received  from  the  States  of  Dela- 
ware, Maryland,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Tennessee, 
include  only  a  part  of  the  banks  in  those  States.  There  are  no  banks  legally  existing 
in  the  States  of  Illinois,  Texas,  Florida,  California,  Iowa,  and  Wifloonsin ;  and  the 
banks  in  Arkaneas  are  in  a  state  of  liqtudation ; — 
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CONDITION  OF  THE  BANKS  OF  OHIO. 

Below  we  piibliiih  a  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  banks  in  Ohio,  as  per  retoim 
made  to  the  office  of  the  Audiu>r  of  State,  to  the  first  Monday  in  May,  18ftS. 


ELEVEX  INDEPENDENT  BANKS. 


RESOURCES. 

Notes  and  bills  discounted.  $2,192,080 

Specie 198,471 

N«)tes  of  other  banks 199,842 

Due  from  banks  and  ban*rs  128.012 

Kiistern  deposits 227.502 

Cash  item* 87,o8l 

Bun.ls  depo:«it<.»d l,040,tJ8l 

Real  and  personal  property  94.827 

Other  resources 19:{,560 


LIABILITIES. 


87 
.S5 
58 
82 
29 
99 
99 


Total  resources $4,805,852  00 


Capital  stock 

Circulation ....• 

Safety  fund 

Due  banks  and  bankers.. . . 

Due  depo."iti>rs 

Surplus  fund 

Bills  payable 

66  :  Di-^count,  Inturest,  etc. . .  • 

45  .  Dividends  unpaid 

,  Other  liabilities 


$669,880  00 

911.748  00 

1,017,821  « 

116.978  91 

1,86S..*6U  46 

67,075  91 

70.196  01 

12,969  88 

6.476  00 

85.5U9  10 


Total  liabilities $4^05,65i  00 


THIRTY-NINE   BKANCHES  STATE   BANK. 


RESOURCES, 

Notes  and  bills  discounted.  $1 

Specie ... 

Nwti'S  of  other  banks. . . . 
Due  from  banks  <&  bank'rs. 

Eastern  deposits 

Ca^h  items 

Safety  fund 

Real  and  personal  prop'ty. 
Other  resources.. 


1.525,477  85 

1,725.298   12 

826.566  86 

814,199  45 

1,292.556  65 

88.ny(i  80 

874.985  64 

146,870  91 

446,780  85 


Total  resources $17,725,716  18 


LiABiLirua. 

Capital  stock 

Circulation 

Safety  fund 

Due  banks  and  bankers.  • 

Due  de(x>'*itors 

Surplus  fund 

Bills  payable 

Discount,  iiitere>*t»  etc .... 

Dividends  unpaid 

Oiher  liabilities 


$4,48M'76  00 

8,006,420  M 

71.919  89 

496.986  6T 

8,985.891  01 

8890)41  M 

167.5S6  91 

2.14189 

153.189  71 

103.176  44 


Total  liabilities tl7,735,716  H 


FIVE   OLD   CUARTERED   BANKS. 


RESOURCES. 


UABIUTIKS. 


Notes  and  bills  discounted .  $3,677,812  07 

Specie 4n3  2C8  89 

Ktite-*  of  other  banks. ...  875,886  Oo 

Due  from  banks  &.  bankers. .  2 1 8,482  47 

Eastern  deposits 598,540  75 

Cash  items 1 12  87 

Rfal  and  per*JOiial  prop* Ly«  115.518  08 

Other  resources 814,481    17 


Total  Resources $5,698,49'?  25 


1  Capital  stock ei.647,6«IO» 

:  Circulati<»n 1.624.654  J 

I  Due  banks  and  bankers.. . .  l.l504fSA  * 

Due  depositors 1,054.289  « 

Surphis  fund 806.541  * 

Bills  payable 6.647  jj 

Discitunts,  Interest,  etc. .  •  •  66,181  Jj 

Dividends  unpaid It^^  ^ 

Other  liabilities 60,101  U 


Total  liabilities $5,698,491  « 


TUIRTEEN  FREE  BANKS. 


RESOURCES. 

Notes  and  bills  discounted. . 

Specie 

Notes  of  other  banks 

Due  from  banks  <&  bankers. 

EiL-tem  deposits 

Ca>h  items t 

Bonds  deposited 

Real  <fe  personal  pro[»erty.. 
Other  resources. 


$1,868,001   .18 

154,751  94 

251,593  85 

258,085  iS^ 

224.112  92 

18.422  69 

882.028  67 

22,«69  00 

8.897  66 


LIABIUTI 


Total  resoorces $3,178,366  22 


Capital  stock $659,840  •• 

Circulation 808.1»  * 

Safety  fund 267.481  «• 

Due  banks  and  bankers  ...  181.000  fO 

Due  depositvirs 1,186.981  81 

Surplus  fund     15.827  t* 

Rills  Payable 65.57*  <0 

Discount,  interest,  etc  ....  6,610  U 

Dividends  unpaid. 84.912  M 

Other  liabilities 2.655  00 

ToUl  liabilUet $S,17S,886  8t 
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INSURANCE  COMPANIES  IN  NEW  YORK. 

T  of  public  congratulatiim  that  Inxurance,  Fire,  Marine,  and  Life,  eajB 
I  Journal^  is  not  iieirlticted.  The  premium  on  a  house  or  ship  and  cargo 
nred  as  the  most  indidpen^^ahie  of  the  charges  to  be  paid  on  the  pn)p- 
)  are  any  men  so  rich  that  they  ran  affi»rd  t<»  be  their  own  insurers,  let 
.  round-about  way  by  taking  sufficient  scrip  in  the  companies  wiiere 
iuois  to  receive  a  sliare  iu  the  profits  of  the  busineits.  Thus  while  they 
heir  money  helps  to  form  a  |)roper  basis  for  ihe  protection  of  their 
n.  Capital  is,  however,  a  secondary  matter  in  respect  to  insurance ; 
perly  taken,  the  profits  of  tlie  busiuess  will  necure  the  company  ajj^ainst 
B¥e  that  this  is  the  Ciixe  generally,  and  that  the  busine^  ig  conducted 

risks  are  divided  properly,  and  a  margin  left  so  a^  to  secure  at  once  a 
impany  and  a  complete  protection  t*>  the  insured.  L'lst  year  the  divi- 
isurance  companies  of  New  York  city  amounted  to  fourteen  milli  ns  of 
I  showing  at  least  1.600  millions  of  dollars  of  insurable  values  protected 
anie).  and  securing  every  owner  from  I(»s8  and  ruin  by  the  payment 
own  share  of  the  tot  il  loss  accruing  on  po  vast  an  extent  of  property, 

of  the  various  companies  varied  from  15  per  cent  to  40  per  cent,  and 
18  about  27  per  cent 

I  of  individual  cump.inies  is  now.  by  means  of  agencies,  widely  extended, 
r  York  companies  Hnd  lure  rivals,  they  in  turn  by  the  same  means  are 
tter  their  risks  over  Uie  country.  The  busine^is  men  of  this  city  have 
loper  policy  in  allying  themselves  to  the  management  of  these  com- 
iir  names  are  a  ple>Jge  well  recngniziid  in  every  part  of  the  continent 
irk  merchants  are  known,  that  the  insured  will  be  treated  hberally  and 

in  cade  of  a  loss. 

be  found  a  list  of  the  companies  and  agencies  doing  buf^iness  in  New 
»r  capitals*  It  will  bi*  seen  that  the  total  of  the  capitals  of  the  foreign 
welled  by  the  large  capital  of  tlie  two  English  companies,  each  havmg 
Among  the  Mutual  companies,  both  Fire  and  Marine,  are  some  with 
itious. 

riBE  coMPAirin. 

OEK   AND   BROOKLYN.  FOREION    AND   COUNTKT. 

Capital.  Name.  Cnpital. 

|2«JU  000  Merchants,  Louisville  ....«,.      f  176.000 

.SOO.OOO     Merchants,  Uoston 600.000 

150,(»00     Merchants  Providence 160,000 

1 88,«iOO  Mohawk  Valley,  Amsterdam, 

200.000         New  York 200,000 

30U.00O  M  hawk  Valley,  Schenectady, 

IMM»,000         Now  York 175.000 

10-2,000     National,  Bo-ton 600,000 

1 50.000  National     Proteo,     Saratoga 

til  0,000         Springs 200.000 

200,000     Neptuno,  Boston 800,000 

2o(M>oO     N.  Y.  Farmers,  Ucica 200,000 

-. . . .  2(.0,t)00    N.  Y.  Union.  Johnston 200,000 

Mutual  N.  Y.  Western,  0-wego ......  150,000 

500.O0O     Norwich,  Con u 150,000 

d 200,0u0     Pe«)ples,  Kingston.  N.  Y 1 1 0,000 

2lM),0O0  Poughkcepsit^,  Poughkeepsie.  125.000 

15«»,000     Etna,  H>irtford 300.000 

150,000     Etna,  Utic;i 175.000 

Mutual      Albany,  Albany 20(»,000 

25o.nuO         Do.    Mutual,  do 200,000 

»50,000     Alliance.  Boston 800,000 

2oo.«,uO     Ainoriain .  SoO.tiOO 

200,000     Amt^rican,  Providetice 150,000 

• 28o,oOt)     American,  Utica 160,o00 

„.  150  000  American,    Mutual,    Amster- 

150,000         dam,  N.  Y 200,000 

200,000  Augusta   los.  A   B.  Co.,  Au- 

250,000        gU9ta,Qa. 81&,QQK^ 

. — KO.  III.  23 
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Market $200,000    Boybtm,  Boeton |8OO.000 

Mecbanicfl  <&  Traders 200.00U    Columbia,  Columbia,  S.  C 1&0.0(I6 

Mercantile 200.000  Commercial  Charleston .....  SOu.OOO 

Nassau 150,000    Commercial,  Hartford. . . .  200.001 

National 150,000    Hartford,  Hartford. 16U.O0O 

New  Amsterdam 200,000  Ins.  Co.  N.  Am.,  Pbiladel.  . . .  600,00^ 

New  York  City 600.000  Knickerbocker,  Waterford ...  1 50,001 

Equitable 210.000    Manufacturers,  Boston 400,00| 

N.  Y.  Fire  &  Marine 200,000    Protection,  Hartford SOO.O00 

Niagara 200,000  Rensellaer,  Lansingborg.. . . .  SOO,00t 

North  America 250,000    Rochester,  Rochester 200.000 

North  River 850,0u0  Roger  Williams,  Proridence  .  IftO/WO 

Pacific 200,000    Liverpool  &  London -.  10,000,OOP 

Park 200,000  Rojal  Liverpool  t  London  . .  10,000,000 

Peoples 150,0^0    Springfield,  Mass. lOO^OOO 

Peter  Cooper 150,000    State  Mutual,  Phila. 850JQOO 

Republic 160.000    Warren,  Boston 16O.O0O 

St  Nicholas 1 50.000  WashingtoD,  Providence  . .  .  •  200^ 

Stuyvesant 200,000 

Sun Mutual 

Union  Mutual 760,000 

United  States 250,000 

Washington 200,000 

$12,740,000  $29,8»,0OO 

LIFB  COMPAXna. 

Farmers'  Loan  and  Trust  Co.  $2,000,000    Etna,  Hartford Molial 

Howard 110,000    Albion,  London  <b  N.  T. $5,000,OOI 

Knickerbocker 100,000    Am.  Mutual,  N.  H. 125.000 

Manhattan 1 00,000    British  Commercial 8,000,000 

Mutual 2,000.000    Connecticut  Mutual 1,700,000 

New  York  Life 686,000    Hartford  Life 100,000 

New  York  Life  <&  Trust 1,000.000    Mutual  Benefit,  Newark 1,651,000 

United  States 1 00,000  National  Loan  Fund,  London .  2,500,000 

New  England  Mutual .......  600,000 

Union  Mutual 400,000 

United  States,  PhiladeL 250^ 


$6,046,000  $14,284^ 

ifAaixi^ 

Astor  Mutual $653,000  Delaware  Mutual,  Phila.  • . . .  $600>oet 

Atlantic  Mutual 1,000,000  Falls  City,  Louisville ISOiOOO 

Atlas  Mutual 800,000  Hudson  River,  Crescent,  N.  T,  85ftOOO 

General  Mutual 604,000  Phenix  Mutual — . . .  8O(M>0* 

New  York  Mutual 872,000  Union  Mutual 880^ 

$8,829,000  $1,680,0^ 

RECAPITULATION. 

New  York  Fire  Companies $12,740,000 

Foreign  and  Country  Fire  do. 29,885,000 

New  York  Life 6,046,000 

Foreign  Life 14,234,000 

New  York  Marine „.       3,829,000 

Foreign  and  Country  Marine 1,680,000 

$67,864^000 
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THE  PURCHASE  OF  SILVER  BT  THE  UNITED  STATES  MIHT. 

E>irector  of  the  tTnited  States  Mmt  at  Philadelphia  has  issued  the  following 

'  touchiDg  the  plan  of  purchasing  silver : — 

Mint  or  the  United  Rtatbi«  { 
PuiLADKLPOu,  July  37,  ltiS3. ) 

Director  of  the  Mint  gives  notice,  that  from  and  after  the  16th  day  of  August 

lyments  for  silver  purchased  for  the  Mint  at  Philadelphia,  and  at  the  Branch 

ew  Orleans,  will  be  made  three-fourths  in  silver  coin  of  the  new  emission,  and 

rth  in  gold.    In  accordance  with  existing  arrangements  the  whole  pr>ce  will  be 

sd  in  the  first  instance  in  gold,  and  as  the  new  coin  is  ready  for  issue  it  will  be 

t,  in  the  proportions  specided,  in  exchange  for  gold  returned  by  the  parties 

silver,  and  in  the  order  of  their  priority  of  sales. 

le  New  Orleans  Branch  Mint  an  option  is  reserved  to  substitute,  partially  or 

\  drafts  on  the  Assistant  Treasurer  at  New  York,  for  the  gold  otherwise  pay- 

*  silver  purchased. 

present  prices  of  silver,  which  will  be  continued  until  further  notice,  are  as 

m 

dollars  of  Mexico.  Peru,  Bolivia,  Chili,  and  Spain ;  for  francs,  and  for  silver  coin 

United  States,  other  than  the  three  cents, — t>l  21  an  ounce. 

tbalers  of  Sweden,  and  of  the  Northern  States  of  Germany,  $1  01  an  ounce 

silver  in  bars,  for  mixed  coins,  and  for  other  silver  coins  not  herein  specified, 
for  each  ounce  at  standard  finenem  (nine-tenths)  as  determined  on  assay  at  the 

JAMES  ROSS  8N0WDEN,  Director. 


^i^^*^^*"^^^ 


CONDITION  OF  THE  PLANTERS'  BANK  OF  TENNESSEE. 

iViKG,  Esq^  the  Cashier  of  this  Bank,  has  forwarded  to  the  Editor  of  this  Maga- 
e  subjoined  official  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  Bank  and  branches, on  the 
July,  185S,  as  follows :— 

ASSETS. 

discounted $1 ,248,569  86 

itic  bills  of  exchange 1,880.184  46 

ideddebt 65,644  68 

Sstate 187,678  66 

2,882.022  46 

Mee  State  bonds,  $108,760,  cost 92,569  89 

1 4,450  00 

xmi  Northern  Banks 583,920  16 

•om  Southern  Banks 448.786  57 

tMu  Tennessee  Banks. 52.421  20 

1,080,077  98 

n  hand,  via.,  notes  of  other  banks 72,214  00 

**  goldandsUver 528,742  86 

595,966  86 

$4,605,076  14 

LIABILrriES. 

ilfttock. $2,248,800 

Uiount  owned  by  the  bank 739,500 

1,508,800  00 

and  loss,  (surplus  after  paying  dividend 1 92,050  66 

9d  unclaimea 1,745 

od  declared  July  1 ,  1853 60,352 

62.097  00 

I  banks 6,667  46 

» depositors 646,18808 

ttkm 2,190,278  00 

$4.6Q&,QU  \^ 
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CONDITION  OF  THE  BANKS  Ilf  THE  CfTT  OF  HEW  YORK. 

Wo  give  below  a  summarj  statement  of  the  liabilities  and  resourced  of  the  Banks 
of  the  City  of  New  York,  in  September  of  each  year,  from  1850  to  1852  iDcloeife, 
also  for  June  1853 : — 

LIABILITIES. 


Sept.  1H50.        Sept  1851.        Sept  18S2. 
Capital 127,440,070  $34,603,100  $86,791,760 


Profits 4,852.048 

Circulation,  old 276,690 

reported 6,4 1 9,320 

Due  State  of  New  York 275,683 

DepoMta 87,018,220 

Due  Banks 16,624,440 

Miscellaneous 273,145 


5,348.666  5,464.511 

272,880  256,884 

7,103,234  8,421.830 

221.840  187,200 

86,640.617  49,608,800 

11,094.293  22,434,214 

241,547  832,096 


Jane  IB51 

$44,196,711 

5.674,821 

996,4tl 

8,097.675 

211,111 

59.078.171 

24,961.911 

971.S74 


Total  liabilities 92,678,516     95,526,177  123,497,285     144,18O,S09 


BISOUaCES. 


Loans 157,705.810 

Loans  to  directors 2.912.832 

Loans  to  brokers 2,268,380 

Real  estate 1,956,284 

Stocks,  bonds,  etc 3,377,089 

I.OS8  and  expense  account 306,893 

Overdrafts 33.151 

Specie 9,056. 185 

Cash  items 9,292,290 

Bank  notes 815,200 

Due  from  banks,  etc 4,955,432 


159,910,252 

4,203.961 

1,312,150 

2,397,980 

5,090,168 

392,337 

42,040 

6,032,463 

10,900,136 

1,065,842 

4,178,879 


179.039.894 

3,909,444 

5,866.626 

2,702.410 

5,589.815 

404,950 

41,210 

8.702,895 

11.866,284 

1,195,842 

4,228,365 


$86,180,227 
4.522,444 

6.867.98$ 

8.457i45 

7,183.925 

448.459 

63.965 

12.174.509 

16.883.9U 

2  080.214 

6.872,121 


Total  resources $92,678,616  $95,526,177  $128,497,285  $144,18Qi,S09 

In  September  1850,  the  banking  capital,  it  appears  from  the  aboTe,  was  $27,440,070, 
and  June,  1853,  $44,196,793:  showing  an  increase  from  September,  1860,  to  Jane, 
1863,  of  $16,759,723. 


CONDITION  OF  THE  BANK  OF  CHARLESTON  IN  1863. 

We  have  received  from  a  correopondent  the  "  Proceedings  at  the  Annual  Meeting  tf 
the  Stockholders  of  the  Bank  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  held  at  the  Bankag 
House,  July  6th,  1853."  From  the  report  of  the  President,  A.  G.  Rose.  Ee>q.,weleam 
that  the  net  profits  of  the  year,  after  deducting  current  expenses,  amount  to$3]8,649L 
Out  of  this  sum  have  been  declared  two  semi  annual  dividends  of  5  per  oeot  eich, 
amounting  to  $316,080,  leaving  to  the  credit  of  reserved  profits  $2,668.  The  fi>Ik>wiB( 
abstract  from  the  casbicfs  statement  of  the  general  condition  of  the  Bank  on  theSOth 
of  June,  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  actual  position  of  the  Bank  at  that  time,  as  to  ito 
immediate  liabilities  and  resources : — 

LIABILITIES.  UCSGUECTKa. 

Bank  notes  in  circulation $2,1 1 1 ,054   Gold  and  silver  coin. $56Sil8 

Due  to  city  banks .SI, 972   Notes    of   city    and    country  )     o««« 

Due  to  distant  banks 750,676       banks. f     •*•"" 

Unclaimed  dividends 11 .044   Due  by  city  banks '....'.        503IS 

Due  to  depositors 607,678  |  Due  by  distant  banks 821.109 

Due  by  agencies 878,7 

Foreign  exchange  unsold 888,07^ 

Domestic  exchange  maturing. .    2,1 1 2.9fr-^ 
Stocks 6S9,6& 


$8^12,824 
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Showing  an  exoeas  of  reaonrces  oyer  liabilities,  of  $1,430,239.  The  total  amount 
I^iog  orer  under  protest  in  bank,  on  the  let  of  July,  1853,  was  |40,0S0.  The  quarterly 
examination  of  the  cash  assets  of  the  Bank,  shows  that  everything  in  that  iin{H)rtant 
<]epartment  is  correct  and  satisfactory. 

The  stock  of  the  Bank  is  held  by  1,075  proprietors,  who  are  classed  as  follows: — 
Sj  individuals  in  their  own  right  $1,082,200;  by  guardian^  executors,  trustees  tS:c., 
9220.400 ;  banks  and  other  corporate  bodies  $1,008,200 ;  total  capital  $3,100,800.  The 

tsiclent  says: — 


**  The  business  of  the  year  has  generally  been  safe  and  resrular.  With  but  few  ex- 
cepti<>n.<9.  all  obligations  held  by  the  bank  have*  beon  punctually  paid  at  their  maturity. 
Id  the  foreign  exchani^e  and  discount  <le  part  men  ts  not  a  bill  or  note  lies  over.  The 
«xcluuijyces  this  year  have  generally  yielded  but  small  returns  of  profit  on  the  amount 
of  capital  employed  in  them;  which  may  mainly  be  attributed  to  the  very  great  com- 
petition  iind  consequent  equalization  of  values  in  the  different  markets,  where  we  are 

;u>tomed  to  deal" 


A  summary  furnishes  some  idea  of  the  various  transactions  of  the  bank,  and  to 
^wrhat  extent  it  has  offered  facilities  to  its  customers  and  the  community,  in  supplying 
Che  current  demands  of  trade  during  the  year.  From  this  summary  we  learn  that  the 
bills  and  notes  discounted  amounted  to  $14,077,144  ;  amouut  of  domestic  exchange 
purchased  $11,859,436;  amount  of  foreign  exchange  purchased  $3,305,249 ;  making 
a  total  of  $29,241,829.  The  amount  of  exchanges  sold  in  checks  and  credits  on  the 
Korth  and  elsewhere  was  $1 1.973,983  ;  and  in  bills  ( n  England  and  France  $2,903,107, 
riiowing  a  total  amount  of  business  transacted  of  $44,118,909.  We  subjoin  a  list  of 
the  present  officers  and  directors  of  the  Bank,  viz : — 

A.  G.  R'M'e,  President :  J.  K.  Sass,  Ca^^hier ;  John  Cheesborough,  Assistant  Cashier ; 
H.  Oourdin.  Ker  Boyce,  L.  M.  Wiley,  G.  A.  Trenht)lni,  Wm.  Bull  Pringle,  Wm.  U.  Gil- 
liliuxl,  Alexander  Robertson,  J.  S.  Bowie,  Charles  T.  Lowndes,  T.  L.  Wragg,  W.  G. 
Courtney,  J.  K.  Sass,  Directors. 

SUPPLEMENTAL  BANKLVO  LAW  OF  ILLL\0IS. 

We  give  below  the  several  sections  of**  An  act  supplemental  to,  and  explanatory  of 
an  act  entitled  An  act  to  e^tabli^h  a  general  system  of  banking,  and  to  prevent  the 
issuing  and  circulating  of  illegal  currency.** 

Sec  1.  Bf  it  enacUd  bi/  the  p^opU  of  the  State  of  Illhioln,  represented  in  the  Gene- 
ral Aisnnbli/,  That  the  act  to  which  this  is  supplementary  shall  be  ho  construed,  that 
DO  person  or  persons  shall  become  incorporated  under  said  act  until  he,  she,  or  they, 
iball  first  have  deposited  with  the  auditor  United  States  stocks  or  State  stock.x,  as  re- 
quired by  said  act,  so  that  the  capital  stock  of  said  incorporation  shall  amount,  in  such 
United  States  stocks  or  State  stocks,  at  tlie  rate  and  value  fixed  by  said  act,  to  the 
sum  of  fifty  thousand  dollars;  and  at  no  perioii  during  the  existence  of  said  bank 
shall  the  said  capital  stook  of  the  same,  in  stocks  depx-tited  as  aforesaid,  be  less  than 
the  sum  of  fifty  thousand  dollars. 

Sec.  2.  No  bank,  bankini;  association,  corporation,  broker,  banker,  dealer  in  money, 
produce,  or  foreign  merchandise,  or  other  person,  shall  emit,  issue,  utter,  paiy  out, 
pass,  or  receive  in  payment  or  on  deposit,  any  bill  of  creilit,  bond,  promiswiry  note, 
Dill  of  exchange,  order,  draft,  certificate  of  depost,  written  instrument,  or  intrument 
partly  written  and  partly  [iriuted,  to  be  used  as  a  general  circulatmg  medium,  as  or 
in  lieu  of  money,  or  other  currency,  or  intended  by  the  makers  thereof  to  be  so  used, 
otlier  thau  the  bills  or  notes  of  banks  of  this  Scate,  countersigned  in  the  auditor's  office, 
according  to  the  pmvisions  of  the  act  to  establish  a  general  system  of  banking,  or  the 
notOB  or  bills,  (of  a  denommation  not  less  than  five  dollars,)  of  specie-paying  banks, 
ereatcd  by  an  express  authority  of  law,  in  either  of  the  United  States,  Territories,  the 
Diatrict  of  Columbia,  or  Canada.  Every  bank,  banking  association,  corporation,  bro- 
ker, banker,  dealer  in  money,  produce,  or  foreign  merchandise,  or  other  person,  who 
•hall  violate  the  provisions  of  this  section,  shall  forfeit  and  pay  to  any  person  or  per* 
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flons,  who  may  sue  for  the  same,  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars  for  each  and  every  bill  of 
credit,  bond,  promissory  note,  bill  of  exchinge,  order,  draft,  certificate  of  deposit,  or 
other  instrument,  so  issued,  uttered,  paid  out,  passed,  or  received,  contrary  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section,  to  be  recovered  in  an  action  of  debt  before  any  justice,  magis* 
irate,  or  court,  having  jurisdiction  to  the  amount  claimed  in  any  such  euit. 

Sec.  3.  jn  addition  to  the  penalties  in  the  foregoing  section,  every  broker,  baDker, 
dealer  in  money,  produce,  or  foreijjn  merchandise,  and  every  officer,  agent,  or  em- 
ployee, of  any  bank,  banking  association,  corporation,  broker,  lumker,  dfaler  in  moo«y, 
produce,  or  foreign  merchandise,  who  shall  offend  against  the  provisions  of  this  act, 
shall,  for  every  bill,  bonil,  note,  order,  certificate  of  dep«.if>it,  or  other  instrument  or 
piece  of  paper  emitted,  issued,  uttered,  paid  out,  passed  or  received,  contrary  to  tbe 
provisions  of  this  act,  be  liable  to  be  indicted,  and,  on  conviction,  shall  be  iniprisooed 
m  the  county  jail  not  more  than  one  year.  It  shall  not  be  necessary  in  anv  indict- 
ment, suit,  or  prosecution,  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  to  specify  or  particularia 
any  particular  bill,  note,  bond,  order,  certificate  of  deposit,  or  other  instrument,  but  it 
shall  be  sutficient  to  allege  generally  that  the  defendant  or  deiendants  have  been 
guilty  of  violating  the  provi^il»ns  of  this  act  by  uttering,  emitting,  paying  ouL  pasAD; 
or  receivirig,  as  the  case  may  be,  any  such  bill,  note,  bf»nd,  order,  certificate  of  deposit, 
or  other  instrument,  of  the  character  or  description  which  by  this  act  arc  forbidden  or 
prohibited  to  be  issued,  passed,  or  received,  and  pnK)f  of  such  general  nature  shall  be 
Bufficient  to  sustain  such  indictment,  suit,  or  prosecution. 

Skc.  4.  Whenever  it  shall  be  represented  to  any  one  of  the  bank  commissiooen, 
upon  the  oath  or  affirmation  of  any  crediUible  person,  setting  forth  the  facts,  or  wh«D- 
ever,  from  any  information,  any  one  of  the  said  commissioners  shall  have  reoMXi  to 
believe  that  any  bank,  corporation,  broker,  banker,  dealer  in  money,  produce,  or  fir- 
eign  merchandise,  or  any  ofiicer,  clerk,  agent,  or  other  employee,  of  any  such  baoV; 
corporation,  broker,  banker,  dealer  in  money,  produce,  or  foreign  merchandi^e,  ahaQ 
have  been  t^uilty  of  any  violation  of  the  provi>i(tns  of  this  act,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
such  Commissioner  forthwith  to  proceed  to  the  said  bank,  or  place  of  bminess  of  radb  i 
bank,  corporation,  broker,  banker,  dealer  in  money,  produce,  or  foreign  merchandiie, 
ofiicer,  clerk,  agent,  or  employee,  and  then  and  there  to  inquire,  by  the  oaths  of  ih* 
said  broker,  banker,  dealer,  ()fficer,  clerk,  agent,  or  employee,  or  other  testimony,  whe- 
ther the  s.'iid  iMink,  cor|)oration,  banker,  broker,  dealer  in  money,  produce,  or  foreigB 
merchandise,  officer,  clerk,  agent,  or  employee,  have  been  guilty  of  any  vioIatioB  of 
tliis  net.  The  said  bank  commis.-^ioner  hhall  have  full  power  and  authority  to  iaese 
subid'iias  and  attachments,  to  compel  the  attendance  of  witnesses  before  him,  firtiin 
any  part  of  the  State,  and  shall  also  have  power  and  authority  to  administer  all  oaths 
and  aiffirraations  to  parties,  witnesses,  or  others,  required  to  be  administered  or  takeo 
by  this  act  He  shall  reduce  the  said  evidence  and  answers  to  writing,  and  report  to 
the  other  bank  commissioners,  and  also  to  the  State  s  attorney  for  the  judicial  drcnit 
in  which  the  said  bank  or  other  corjwration,  or  the  place  of  business  of  any  reeh 
broker,  banker,  dealer,  officer,  clerk,  agent,  or  other  employee,  may  be  situatM,  iod 
if  the  said  commissioner  shall  be  of  opinion  that  any  such  banker,  broker,  dealcfi 
officer,  lUi^ent,  or  employee,  ha«  been  guilty  of  any  violation  of  the  provisions  of  thii 
act,  he  shall  make  complaint  l>efore  some  judge,  justice  of  the  peace,  or  other  pn^wr 
ofiicer,  and  the  saijl  judge,  justice  of  the  peace,  or  other  officer,  shall  prx^ed  aganit 
the  person  or  persons  named  in  said  complaints,  in  all  respects,  as  provided  bj  thi 
eighteenth  division  of  chapter  thirty  of  Revised  Statutes,  entitled  "  Criminal  Jiirispnh 


dence ;"  and,  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  the  attendance  of  witnesses,  may  ii 
subpo'nas  and  attachments  to  any  part  of  the  State :  provided,  that  no  answer  WmM 
by  any  broker,  banker,  dealer  in  money,  prcHluce,  or  foreign  merchandise,  officer,  derk, 
agent,  or  employee,  or  any  other  per«»on,  u\m\\  any  examination  made  bj  or  befi«t 
any  bank  commis.vioner.  judge,  or  justice  of  the  peace,  or  other  officer,  touching  MT 
violation  of  this  act,  shall  be  given  in  evidence  against  him,  her,  or  them,  on  theoiii 
of  any  indictment,  suit,  or  prosecution,  for  the  recovery  of  any  penalty  or  forfciinit 
iniposed  or  provided  for  by  this  act,  or  in  any  other  writ  or  legal  proeeedtng  wWp 
ever. 

Siio.  5.  In  case  the  bank  commissioners,  or  a  majority  of  them,  shall  be  satiifitd 
that  any  bank,  corporation,  broker,  Ivanker,  dealer  in  money,  produce,  or  foreign  nw* 
chandihe,  or  such  <ifficer.  agent,  clerk,  or  employee,  has  been  guilty  of  any  violatioii 
of  the  provisions  of  th.is  act,  they  shall  immedia'tely  apply  to  some  judge  of  a  dreoit 
or  suprenie  court  for  a  writ  of  injunction  against  such  bank,  corporation,  broker, 
banker,  dealer  in  money,  produce,  or  foreign  merchandise,  such  officer,  clerk,  afH^ 
or  employee,  forbiddins  or  reatraii^nff  him  or  them  firom  violating  any  of  tiM  proiii' 
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ioas  of  this  act;  and  such  judge,  after  reasonable  Dotice  ^ven  to  such  bank,  corpora- 
tion, banker,  broker,  dealer  in  money,  pro<iuce,  or  forwijjn  merchandise,  such  officer, 
clerk,  a^ent,  or  employee,  shall  proceed  without  delay  to  investigate  the  que.<>tions  in- 
volved in  such  application,  and  shall  have  power  to  compel  the  production  of  all  books, 
papers,  vouchers,  and  documents,  in  the-  postse-i^iion  of  the  defendant  or  defendants,  or 
to  cause  and  require  answers,  on  oath,  from  such  defendant  or  defendants,  which  an- 
swers hhall  not  be  evidence  on  the  trial  of  any  other  action  or  Huit  in  law  or  equity; 
and  if,  upon  such  examination,  he  shall  be  of  opinion  that  any  of  the  provisions  of  this 
act  have  been  violated,  he  shall  issue  such  writ  or  injunction  and  enforce  the  same,  in 
case  it  shall  be  disregarded,  according  to  the  practice  of  the  courts  of  chancery ;  and 
Buch  further  proceedings  shall  be  bad  upiui  such  application,  in  tlie  circuit  court  of 
the  county  wnere  the  office  or  place  of  business  of  such  bank,  corporation,  broker, 
l>aiiker,  dealer,  officer,  clerk,  agent,  or  employee,  may  be  situated,  as  may  be  neces- 
eary  to  enforce  the  provisi'>n8  of  this  act  And  if  it  shall  be  finally  determined  by  the 
judge  or  court  that  any  of  the  provbions  of  this  act  have  been  violated,  it  shall,  by 
the  order  of  the  judge  or  court,  be  certified  to  the  auditor,  which  shall  be  sufficient 
authority  to  him,  and  he  shall  proceed  to  put  the  said  bank  into  liquidation,  in  the 
matter  contemplated  by  this  act  and  the  act  to  which  this  is  a  supplement 

Seo.  6.  The  oank  commissioners  to  be  appointed  under  the  proviAioos  of  the  act  to 
which  this  is  a  supplement,  before  entering  upon  the  duties  of  their  office,  shall  take 
and  subscribe  on  oath  or  affirmation,  faithfully  and  impariially  to  perform  all  the 
duties  enjoined  upon  and  required  to  be  performed  by  them  under  the  provinions  of 
this  act,  aad  the  act  to  which  this  is  a  supplement;  which  said  oath  or  affirmation 
•hall  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

S«c.  7.  Every  payment  made,  in  whole  or  in  part,  in  any  bill,  note,  bond,  order, 
draft  certificate  oif  deposit  or  other  instrument  or  paper,  the  pass^iog,  uttering,  emit- 
ting, or  use  of  which  is  prohibited  by  this  act  shall  be  utterly  null  and  void,  and  the 
persons  or  corporation  to  whom  any  such  payment  may  have  been  made  therein,  may 
sue  or  tecoTer  upon  the  original  contract  or  cause  of  action,  in  the  same  manner  and 
with  like  effect  as  if  no  such  payment  had  been  made. 

Sec.  8.  No  action  shall  be  maintained  in  any  court  of  this  State  upon  any  contract, 
expressed  or  implied,  the  consideration  of  which,  in  whole  or  in  part  shall  be  any  note, 
cbeck,  draft,  or  other  instrument  or  paper,  the  use,  receipt,  or  emi:«»ion  of  which  ia 
prohibited  by  this  act,  but  the  same  shall  be  adjudged  to  oe  utterly  null  and  void. 

Skc.  9.  In  all  prosecutions  and  suits  f4)r  the  recovery  of  the  penalties  imposed  for 
any  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  the  person  sueiog  for  the  same,  (notwith- 
•taoding  he  majr  be  liable  for,  or  may  have  gi/en  bond  for  the  c<»st^  of  such  suit  or 
may  be  entitled  to  the  said  penalties  when  recovered),  and  the  defendant  or  defend- 
anta  shall  be  competent  witnesses. 

Seo.  10.  This  act  to  be  ia  force  and  take  effect  from  and  after  the  first  day  of 
August,  1858. 


GOLD— ITS  INCREASE  AND  ITS  EFFECT. 

The  Boston  A(la^,(now  edited  by  the  Hon.  Charles  Hudson,  late  naval  officer  at  the 
port  of  Boston,)  gives  an  able  article  on  the  increase  of  gold  and  the  effect  upon  the 
Connmerce  and  condition  of  the  world.  The  editor  says  that  since  the  working  of  the 
mines  in  Califoroia  there  has  been  a  rapid  increase  of  gold.  Up  to  1852,  it  has  be^a 
estimated  that  the  gold  from  California  alone  would  amount  to  $158,000,000.  The 
total  coined  at  the  United  States  Mints  in  1652  was  ^52,240,000;  and  though  a  small 
portion  of  this  may  have  been  obtauied  from  Nortli  Carolina  and  Georgia,  and  another 
■mall  portion  may  have  been  a  recoinage  of  foreign  gold,  yet  it  is  believed  that  as 
large  a  quantity  of  California  gold  has  been  used  in  manufactures  as  all  the  coinage 
of  foreign  gold,  added  to  what  has  been  obtained  from  Carolina  and  Georgia.  We  will, 
however,  drop  the  odd  numbers,  and  set  down  the  amount  at  1^52.000,000.  The 
quantity  of  gold  dust  sent  from  California  to  Great  Britain  and  other  foreign  countries 
during  the  same  years,  must  have  amounted  to  at  least  $12,000,000 — making  the 
product  of  California  for  1852,  $64,000,000.  Some  have  estimated  it  much  higher. 
From  present  appearances  the  quantity  trom  California  the  present  year  will  be  in* 
creased  rather  than  diminished.  We  will  set  it  down  at  $66,000,000.  We  will  also 
suppose  that  Australia  and  Siberia  will  yield  $44,000,000  more  ;  we  shall  then  have 
an  annual  production  of  $110,000,000  of  gold,  over  and  above  the  ordinary  product 
finoa  eClier  parts  of  the  world. 
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Of  the  effect  he  remarlss: — "On  a  full  view  of  the  subject,  we  are  iDcIined  toth« 
belief  that  there  will  be  no  very  great  decline  in  the  value  of  the  precious  mettk 
The  causes  to  which  we  have  alluded  will  tend  to  counteract  that  downward  ten- 
dency in  the  value  of  gold,  which  would  otherwise  result  from  the  yast  increa^ 
But  after  making  all  reasonable  allowance  for  the  increased  demand,  the  additioB 
of  $100,000,000  to  the  precious  metals  can  hardly  fail  to  produce  some  effect  opo« 
their  exchangeable  value.  As  gold  and  silver  are  a  lawful  tender  io  the  com- 
mercial world,  and  as  the  law  fixes  their  value,  that  value  must  remain ;  that  iit  to 
Bay,  a  dollar  will  remain  a  dollar,  an  eagle  an  eagle,  a  franc  a  franc,  and  a  sovereign  a 
sovereign.  But  though  these  coins  retain  the  same  nominal  value,  their  ezrhangeaible 
Talue  may  be  reduced  by  the  rise  in  the  price  of  articles  which  they  will  purrhise. 
Thu»,  if  a  quantity  of  goods  or  provisions,  which  can  now  oe  purchased  fur  11^ 
should  rise  to  $110,  in  consequence  of  the  abundance  of  guld,  this  mut>t  be  subbtantiallj 
the  same  in  efifect  as  though  the  gold  had  depreciated  ten  per  cent." 


REDEMPTION  OF  THE  PUBUC  DEBT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

With  a  view  of  reducing  the  public  debt,  the  Secretary  of  the  U.  S.  Treasury  baa 
issued  the  following  notice,  which,  if  it  brings  forward  the  stocks  to  the  amount  indi- 
cated,  may  affect  the  money  market  to  some  extent  favorably  : — 

TSBABURT   DsPAaTKBHT.  Jolj  30,  1R5X 

Notice  is  hereby  given  to  the  holders  of  the  six  per  cent  stock  of  the  United  States, 
of  the  loan  authorized  by  the  act  of  28th  January,  1847,  and  redeemable  the  31st  of 
December,  1867,  and  of  the  loan  authorized  by  the  act  of  3 1st  March,  1848,  and  re* 
deemable  80th  June,  1868,  that  this  Department  is  prepared  to  purchase,  at  any  timt 
between  the  date  hereof  and  the  Ist  day  of  December  next,  to  the  extent  of  the  som 
of  five  millions  of  dollars  of  the  said  stocks,  in  the  manner  and  on  the  terms  hereio- 
after  mentioned,  to  wit : 

In  caiae  of  any  contingent  competition,  within  the  amount  stated,  preference  will  be 
given  in  the  order  of  time  in  which  the  said  stocks  may  be  offered.  The  certificatei^ 
duly  assigned  to  the  United  States,  must  be  transmitted  to  this  Department ;  upoo 
the  receipt  whereof  a  price  will  be  paid,  compounded  of  the  following  pMirticulars: 

1.  The  par  value  or  amount  specified  in  each  certificate. 

2.  A  premium  on  said  amount  of  twenty-one  per  cent. 

8.  Interest  on  the  par  of  the  certificate  from  the  Ist  of  July,  1853,  to  the  date  of 
receipt  and  settlement  at  the  Treasury,  with  the  allowance  (for  the  money  to  reach 
the  owner)  of  one  day's  interest  in  addition. 

Payments  for  said  stocks  will  be  made  in  drafts  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  United 
States*,  on  the  Assistant  Treasurer,  at  Boston,  New  York,  or  Philadelphia,  as  parties 
may  indicate. 

JAMES  r.UTHRIE, 

Secretary  of  Ui«  TrMsory. 

PRODUCT  OF  THE  PRECIOUS  METALS  IH  1852. 

PBODUCT  OF  TUK  PRECIOUS  METALS  THROUGHOVT  THE  WORLD  DT  185S. 

FiWer.  Gold.  TntiL 

America 181,000,000  $87,000,000  $119,000,000 

Australia 76.000,000  76,000.000 

Europe 8,000.000  22,000,000  8O,O«>0.000 

Asia 6,000,000  14.600,000  19.600.000 

Africa,<bc. 8,800,000  8.8UO1OOO 


Total $44,000,000  $204,400,000  $248,400,000 

The  following  statement  will  exhibit  the  annual  product  of  the  precious  metaU  at 
different  periods  prior  to  the  above : — 


1492 $260,000 

1500 8,000,000 

1600 11.000,000 

1700 28,000,000 


1800 $52,529,867 

1843 78.678,748 

1848 86,661,060 

1851 174,000^ 


Commercial  Statistics, 
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COMMERCE  AND  NAYIOATION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  transmitting  a  report  from  the 
Register  of  the  Treasury,  of  the  Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the  United  States,  for 
the  year  ending  June  30(h,  1852,  has  at  length  made  its  appearance.  By  the  act  of 
1S50,  it  should  have  heen  printed  and  ready  for  "delivery  on  or  before  the  firat  day 
of  January  next  ensuing  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  to  which  the  report  relates."  We 
givfi  below  the  tabular  statements  of  the  report  relating  to  Commerce. 

DOMESTIC    EXPORTS    OF    THE    UNITED    STATES, 


8UUICART  STATEMENT  OF  THE  VALUE  OF  THE  EXPORTS  OP  THE  OaOWTH,  PRODUCE,  AND 
MANUFACTURE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  DURINO  THE  TEAR  COMMENCING  ON  THE  IST 
OF   JULY,    1851,   AMD   ENDING   ON  THE    30tU   OF  JUNE,       1852. 


THE  SEA. 

Fisheries — 

Oil,  spermaceti 

Oil,  whale  and  other  fish. 

'Whalebone 

Spermaceti  candles  .... 
Dried  or  smoked  fiah. . . 
Pickled  fish 


THE  FOREST. 

Wood- 
Staves,  shingles,  boards, 
hewed  timber,  etc. . . . 

Other  lumber    

Masts  and  spars 

Oak  bark  and  other  dye . 

Manufactures  of  wood.. . 

Naval  stores,  tar,  pitch, 
rosin,  <&  turpentine  . . . 

Ashes,  pot  aod  pearl  . . . 

Ginseng 

Skios  aod  furs 


AOBICULTURB. 

Of  aaimali — 

Beef,  tallow,  hides,  homed 
cattle 

Butter  aod  cheese 

Fork,  (pickled,)  bacon, 
lard,  hve  hogs 

Horses  aod  mules 

Sheep 

Wool 

Vegetable  food — 

Wheat 

Flour 

lodian  corn 

Indian  meal 

Bye  meal 


1809,274 
440.2S7 
436,673 
148,093 
854,127 
98,883 

$2,282,342 


12,674.577 

128.522 

95,459 

160,154 

2,193,085 

1,209,173 
507,673 
102,073 
798,504 

17,864,220 


11,500,429 
779,391 

8,765,470 

247,550 

16,291 

14,308 

2,555.209 

11,869,148 

1,540,225 

674,380 

64,476 


Rye,  oats,  and  other  small 
grain  and  pulse 

Biscuit  or  ship  bread.. . . 

Potatoes 

Apples 

Rice    

Coiton 

Tobacco  

Hemp 

Other  agricultural  products — 

Flax  seed 

Hops 

Brown  sugar 


Indigo 


MANUFAOTUEES. 


834,471 

318,899 

115,121 

43.686 

2,471,029 

87,965.732 

10,031,288 

18,649 

66,187 

69,042 

24,057 

910 


Wnx 

Refined  sugar 

Chocolate 

Spirits  from  grain 

Spirits  from  molasses 

Molasses 

Vmegar 

Beer,  ale,  porter,  &  cider  . . 

Linseed  oil 

Spirits  of  turpentine 

Household  furniture 

C<  aches  and  other  carriages 

Hats 

Saddlery 

Tallow  candles  and  soap.. . 

Snuff  and  tobacco 

Leather,  bo<»ts,  <&  shoes.. . . 

Cables  and  cordage 

Gunpowder   

Salt 

Lead 

Iron — pig,  bar,  aod  nails  . . 

Castmgs 

Ail  manufactures  o£. . 


$124,376,887 

$91,499 

149,921 

8.267 

48,787 

823,949 

18.163 

12.220 

48,052 

14.981 

137,866 

430,182 

172.446 

80.458 

47,987 

660,064 

1,316,622 

428.708 

62,908 

121,680 

89,816 

82,726 

118,624 

191,888 

1,998,807 
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Copper  and  brass,  and  man- 
foctureH  of. 

Medical  drugs. 

Cotton  piece  goods — 

Printed  or  colored 

Unc(»lored 

Cotton  thread  and  yam.. . . 

Cotton,  nil  manufactures  oC 

Flax  and  hemp — 

Cloth  and  thread 

Ba;^s  and  other  manges  of 

Wearing  apparel 

Earthen  and  stone  ware. . . 

Combs  and  buttons 

Bru'-hes  of  all  kinds 

Billiard    tables  and  appa- 
ratus   

Umbrellas,  parasols,  &  sun- 
shades   

Morocco  and  other  leather 
not  S4>ld  by  the  pound  . . 

Fire-engines  (L  apparatus  . 


$103,039 
268,852 

926,404 
6,139.391 
84,718: 
571,638 

5.468 

8.154 

250,228 

18810i 

28,8:^3  i 

4,385 

1,088 

8,840 

18,617 
16,784 


Printing  presses  and  type 

Musical  instruments 

Books  and  maps. 

Paper  and  stationary  . . . . 

Pumts  and  varnish. 

Glass 

Tin 


Pewter  and  lead 

Marble  and  stone 

Gold  A  silver  A  gold  leaf  . 

G(»ld  and  silver  coin. 

Artificial  flowers  <&  jewelry. 

Trunks   

Brick  and  lime. 

Ciml 

Ice 

Articles  not  enumerated— 

Manufactured 

Raw  produce 


|4',78l 
67.733 

217,809 

119.5U 
85.3C9 

194,6$4 
23.420 
18,469 
67.240 
20.839 
87.487.887 

114,788 
15.085 
18.589 

188.906 

161.086 

2.8^7.659 
1.195.775 


ToUl $192,868,984 


VALUE  OF  DOMESTIC  EXl'ORTS  OF  UNITED  STATES  TO  EACH  FOREIGN  COUXTRT. 

VALUR  OF  THR  DOMESTIC  RXPORTS  OFTH  E  UNITED  STATES  TO  EACH  FOREIGN  COCVrtT, 
AND  TO  DOMINIONS  OF  EACH  KORKltiN  POWKR,  DIbTINGL'ISniNG  TUB  AMOUNT  SHIPPID 
IN   AMEEICAX   AND   FO&EIQN   VESSELS,   FOR    YEAR    ENDING  JUNE    SO,    1852. 


Ill  American 

Whither  exporlcd  veNrK^ls. 

Russia $860,478 

Prusi»ia 20,668 

Sweden  and  Norway  . .  867,571 

Swedi»«h  Wofrt  Indies.. .  82,034 

Denmark 5,548 

Dani.'-.h  West  Indies.. . .  603,533 

Hanse  Towns l,5'.»l,166 

H<.llan«l 1.438.611 

Dutch  Eust  Indies  ....  142.172 

Dutch  West  Indies.. . . .  27 1.737 

Dutch  Guiana. 83.952 

Kelgiuni 2.889.144 

England 62,764.957 

Scotland 1,401 ,986 

Ireland 179,361 

Hanover 

Gibraltar 163,556 

Malta. 79.134 

Cape  of  Good  Ho|)e. . .  186,008 

BriiiMh  East  Indies.. . . .  554.6G7 

Mauritius 11,520 

lli»ndura:i 263.631 

Briti-h  Guiann 593,585 

Brilii^h  West  Indies  . . .  2.498.767 

Canada 2,083,918 

Briiioh  AmericAn  CoFes.  604,454 

Falkland  Islands 

Australia 196.554 

France  on  the  Atlantic.  20,063,296 

France  on  the  Mediter*n.  1,28 1 .6o0 

French  West  Indies. . . .  305.9 1 6 

French  Quiana 64.747 


To  the  do- 

In  roreign 

To  each 

mlniiiM  of 

VOKDl'Ifl. 

country. 

each  powtr. 

$201,270 

ei,061,748 

e  1.06 1.748 

72,565 

93,238 

93,288 

365,275 
8,768 

732.846 
90,802 

828.648 

87.461 
206.906 

93,009 
810,439 

903.448 

4,604.761 

6.195,927 

6,195,937 

854,237 

2.292,848' 

825 
27,942 

142.997 
299.679  1 
88,952  J 

2,819.476 

313,623 

3.202,767 

8,202,767 

45.023,700 

107,788  657' 

1,039,162 

2.441,148 

393,889 

578,250 

5.90C 

5,906 

65.746 

229,302 

17,213 

96.347 

38,228 

224.286 

10,471 

565,138 
11.520 

128.841,750 

29.182 

292.818 

148,701 

742,286 

1,013.366 

8,512.138 

1,921.045 

4,0<»4,963 

2,045.680 

2,650,134 

7,368 

7.363 
196,554  , 

730.582 

20.793,878' 

114.692 
123,930 

l,39rt.l92 
428.946 
64,747^ 

SS,684.66S 

Oommerciai  Statitties. 
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^  Whither  exported. 
Spain  on  the  Atlantic. . 
Spain  (H)  the  Mediter'an 
Teneriffe  <fe  ot'r  Canaries. 
Manilla <&.Philinpine  Is. 

Cuba .:..... 

Other  Spanish  W.  Indies 

Portugal 

Madeira    

Fayal  <b  other  Azores.. 
Cape  de  Verde  Islands. 

Italj  generally 

Sicily 

Sardinia   

Tuscany 

Trieste.  <tc 

Turkey,  Levant,  Ac. . . . 

Hayti 

Mexico 

Central  Republic  of  A'a 

New  Grenada. 

Venezuela. 

Brazil 

Cisplntine  Republic  . . . 
Argentine  Republic  . . . 

Bolivia. 

Peru 

Cliili 

China 

West  Indies  generally.. 
Ek)uth  America  ge'erally 

Asia  generally 

Africa  generally. 

South  Se's  <fe  Pacific  Oc'n. 


To  the  do* 

In  American 

In  foreign 

To  ench 

minions  of 

Teesela. 

veiMiels. 

country. 

each  powers 

216.821 

282.993 

489,314' 

260,800 

2,457,704 

2,718,504 

18.837 
211,791 

2,684 

16.471 
211,791 

10,268,889 

6,648,066 

160,130 

6.803,196 

881.714 

183.849 

1,015.568 

181,828 

,     52,741 

284,064] 

66,115 

21,817 

87,932 

894,187 

12.976 

4,791 

17,766 

51.490 

2,986 

54,425 

1,161.344 

412,508 

1,573,852 

1,678,862 

28,459 

82.190 

55,649 

55,649 

649,929 

119,280 

767,209 

769,209 

17,697 

17,697 

17,697 

1,497,126 

906,405 

2,403,580 

2,403.580 

265.825 

265,825 

265.826 

1,272,284 

207',642 

1,479,826 

1.479,826 

1,290.908 

115,464 

1,406,372 

1,406,872 

865,121 

21.015 

886.186 

886,186 

1,281,888 

16.853 

1,298,236 

1,298,236 

680,647 

45,377 

726,024 

726,024 

2,672,019 

210,160 

2,782,179 

2,782,179 

98,260 

82.896 

181,156 

181,156 

468,187 

49.870 

518,007 

51^007 
210,706 

210,705 

210,705 

267,784 

66,010 

833,794 

833,794 

1,968,207 

75.629 

2,043.836 

2,048.886 

2,477.886 

2,180 

2,480,066 

2,480.066 

49,844 

12.864 

72,208 

72.208 

87,824 

5,467 

43.291 

43,291 

14.049 

14,049 

14,049 

1,178.818 

88,047 

1,211,860 

1,211,860 

811,791 

811,791 

811.791 

ToUl $127,840,547      $65,028,437    $192,368,984        $192,868,984 

FOREIGN    MERCHANDISE   EXPORTED   TO    EACH    FOREIGN    COUNTRY". 


YALVK  OF  PORKIOir  MERCHANDISE  EXPORTED  FROM  UNFTRD  STATES  TO  EACH  FOREIGN 
OOUNTEY,  (free  OF  DITTT.  AND  PAYING  DUTIES,)  DIRTINOUISHINO  THE  AMOUNT  SHIPPED 
IN    AMERICAN  AND  FOREIGN   VESSELS,  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE   80,    1852. 

Free  of 

Whither  exported.  duty 

Russia $697 

Prussia ...... 

Sweden  and  Norway  . .  2,414 

Swedish  West  Indies  ..  613 

Danit»h  West  Indies  ...  84,4 1 9 

Denmark. 16,807 

Hanse  Towns 248.580 

Holland.*..... 8,179 

Dutch  East  Indies 154,430 

Dutch  West  Indies 2,887 

Dutch  Ouiaoa 89 

Belfnom 877,591 

England 2,879,826 

Scotland.. 

Ireland ...... 

GibralUr 17,830 

Malta 8,868 

East  Indies.. . . .  17,976 


PaylnR  duties 

In  American 

In  foreign 

ad  valorem. 

Total. 

veiHwIs. 

vt'i*tfels. 

$138,085 

$138,782 

$113,933 

$24,799 

153 

153 

158 

22,908 

25,822 

518 

24,804 

1,380 

1,193 

1,948 

45 

86,278 

120.697 

66.356 

54,841 

5,836 

22.643 

18,984 

8,709 

482,450 

681.030 

284.513 

396,517 

201,502 

204,681 

68,245 

136,486 

26,755 

181,185 

181.185 

15,379 

17,786 

18,576 

4,190 

7,248 

7,282 

7.282 

628.412 

1,001,003 

877.865 

123,688 

2,156.859 

4,536,185 

2,896.959 

1,639.226 

230,635 

280,635 

176,015 

54,620 

100 

100 

100 

81,277 

49,157 

41,801 

7,856 

8,907 

16,975 

8,420 

8,556 

21,884 

89,860 

89,860 

364 


Commercial  Statislies. 


Free  of 

Whither  exported.  duly. 

Australi;i 75 

Cipe  «)f  (rn»J  Hope. , .  

British  Honduras 6,600 

British  (iuiana 9,S45 

Briti-ili  Wt.-r't  Indies 8.820 

British  A.  Colonies....  262,787 

OthtT  linti^h  Colonies..  

Cainad.1 1,104.549 

France  on  the  Atlantic.  1,474,963 

France  on  the  Mediter'a  48.986 

French  West  Indies....  12,884 

French  (J  iiiana 117 

Spain  on  iho  Atlantic. .  26.1 13 

Spain  on  the  Mediter'an  87,965 

TenerifFe  <fc  o'er  Canaries  46 

Manilla 6,246 

Cuba 380.882 

Other  Spanish  W.  Indies  6,8»)l 

rornixal 108 

Madeira 7,OoO 

Fay al  »t  other  Azores.. .  

Cape  de  \'erd  Islands  .  6,422 

Italy 174,611 

Sicily 6,191 

Sardinia. 29,108 

Trieste,  »i:c 228.766 

Turkey,  Levant,  d'C 34 ,6 1 2 

Uayti 7,661 

Mexico 1,621 

Central  Republic  of  A'a  6,767 

New  (ireiiada 27,(»67 

Venez:iela .';6,172 

Brazil 132.963 

Cisplatin*- Republic  ...  6.^82 

ArjL^entiiie  R«-public  . . .  25S,417 

Chili 35.443 

Tcru tUO 

China 19.72S 

Africa  jje n»:rally 8,2  iO 

South  S«mj4 756 

Falkland  Inlands 238 

Total 7,774.467 

Entitled  to  drawback.. .  

Noteniiile.l  totlrawba'k  7,774,467 

From  warehouse 


Paying  duties 

In  American 

Id  foreign 

ad  V  til  ore  in. 

Total. 

vessels. 

•nesmelM, 

11.638 

11,713 

11,713 

1.718 

1,718 

748 

970 

68,669 

69.259 

66.562 

2,697 

8,636 

18.381 

17.011 

1.870 

71,186 

79,956 

66,800 

2M.I56 

879.085 

1,141,822 

88,997 

1.052,825 

3,996 

3,966 

2.065 

1,901 

1,^07,648 

2,712.097 

1,758,631 

958,466 

246,483 

1,721.441 

1,665,712 

65,729 

30,198 

79,134 

72,958 

6,176 

12,764 

25,598 

6,654 

19.944 

1,161 

1,278 

1,278 

•  .  a      •  • 

2.095 

28,208 

26,408 

1.800 

26,272 

114,237 

94,632 

19,70» 

45 

45 

3.681 

9,927 

9,927 

388,973 

714,355 

708,165 

'6,m 

34.241 

89,542 

82,999 

6,548 

4,026 

4,129 

2,726 

M08 

480 

7,480 

7,000 

480 

1.386 

1,386 

1,386 

4,229 

9,651 

9.661 

80.781 

205,342 

180,266 

sV076 

6,699 

10,890 

9,627 

1,S6S 

13178 

42,286 

•...•• 

42.286 

101,183 

829,889 

91,800 

238.089 

16.769 

60.371 

60,.37l 

• .  * .  • 

281.926 

239,677 

222,973 

16,604 

876,986 

878,557 

838.973 

89,594 

81.616 

87,882 

77,128 

10,254 

190.601 

217.668 

217,461 

IU7 

81.217 

67,387 

64,311 

S,u78 

105,900 

238.863 

208,110 

80.758 

6,885 

11,917 

1,195 

10,723 

22.693 

281,110 

276.121 

5.989 

259.864 

296.297 

220.964 

74.348 

2l.4t»8 

22,048 

16,235 

5,818 

168.383 

188.111 

188.111 

•••*■• 

26.611 

84,781 

34.781 

20.869 

21,615 

21,615 

989 

1,177 

1,177 

9,514,925 

17,289.382 

12,136,390 

5.152.992 

1,662673 

1.662,673 

1,292,762 

269.911 

1.096.482 

8.870,939 

6.169,827 

2,711.118 

6,855,770 

6,856,770 

4,688,801 

2,171.969 

VALUK    OF    IMl'OUTS    FROM    EACH    FOREKJX    COL'NTIIV. 


VALUK  OK  MKRCnANDISB  IMPORTED  INTO  UXITKD  STATES  FROM  EACH  FOREIGN  Cl>C3ITtT, 
FUKK  OK  I»LIY  AM)  PAYING  DITIKS,  DIHTINCLISUINU  THE  AMDL'NT  IMPORTED  I3f  fOl* 
KIO.S    AND    AMERICAN    VEitoELS,   FOB    TUE    YE\B    ENDING    JUNK    30,    1851. 

,,.^  Free  of  Puyinn;  In  American        1b  fi«Hgl 

\\  henco  exported.  duly.  duiiea.  Total.  vei«eK  vcnrik 

f"P'*»a $54,879  $1,627,241  $1,681,620  $1,279,888  $305,283 

**«'"*'•'» 75  21,188  21,263  21,263           

Sweden  an.l  Norway...                705  774.743  775,448  229.670  545,778 

Swedish  West  Indies..              3,229  1,<)65  4,284  3,782  501 

Dam,h  West  Indies  .. .            10,775  180,970  191,745  168,953  22,7M 

^^'^^i^^ 16,611  16.611           16^11 


Commtreial  Slatiatiet. 


PVwof 

Piling 

In  Amerlnn 

Total. 

veMBh. 

8,ni.411 
1,635.661 
1,018,994 

8.584,032 

4,687,389 

934,790 
82.767 

Boiiwiit !"!!!!!! 

Dutch  R3#t  lndi«9 

146.280 

'269.744 

938!227 

Dutch  West  iDdiea.... 

168,983 

386.878 

662.861 

608,728 

46.83S 

Dutch  OuUlUL 

2.843 

8.1,898 

86,738 

86,708 

SO 

Belictum. 

S.0S7.0t3 
85.228,927 

1,494.105 

68,382,918 

5.'59,989 
29.736.944 

Eogund:;::::::;:::: 

2,880.932 

88,119.859 

Scotland 

a.83-J 

2,303,115 

149.646 

2,368.947 
162.533 

l,6:i0.577 

126,890 

IreUrd 

S,987 

28^643 

Oibmhar. 

9.281 

96,602 

1 08  863 

88,274 

UalU 

8,091 

112.273 

114.364 

79,097 

35i267 

British  EMt  Indie. 

118,017 

4,047,024 

4,222,041 

8,967,920 

287,121 

Cftpe.rfGowlHope... 

190,788 

190,798 

168.645 

4258 

88,S9» 

223.247 

261.646 

222.766 

38,880 

Britifih  Ouiana 

88.290 

18.6SS 

43.943 

43,122 

621 

Brituh  W»t  Indim. . . . 

297Ji06 

788.032 

l,030.f37 

691.937 

438,800 

British  A.  Colooies..... 

SI8.718 

1,301.612 

1.820.830 

184.534 

1,336,79S 

CMid. 

iei,a7i 

8,823.398 

4.689,969 

2,278.803 

2,311.886 

Fnuce  on  the  Atlantic. 

860,fl00 

23.846,309 

24.195,914 

22,922,707 

1,273,207 

Pnutce  on  Ibe  Ueditcr'a 

3,2Sa 

1,891,100 

1,694,352 

961,318 

733,08* 

FtcdcIi  Oniuia 

1.438 

24.987 

32,422 

82,422 

FwochWfM  Indies.... 

48.883 

2,905 

46,287 

44.293 

'  1,994 

Miquclon^Fre'chFUh'a 

B!4 

524 

524 

Spunanthe  Atlanlic. 

842.098 

842.098 

I86,8h6 

iVsjsi 

SpsiQ  »n  (bf  Mediler'an 

'  s'bbo 

1.435.39S 

1,448,975 

928,390 

615.686 

T«ieriffe<bDt'r  Ctnuiei 

51,615 

6i.816 

32,305 

19,810 

M>nill.<tPhilippiDela.. 

'  V.809 

1.617.887 

1.522.946 

1,467,421 

66.226 

Cuba 

658,963 

17,807.746 

17,881,728 

16.716,323 

1,146,406 

Other  Spanish  W.Iadiea 

87.281 

2,963,938 

3,001,223 

2,625,521 

475,701 

Poflugal 

880 

268,014 

268.884 

66.769 

201,096 

Madeira. 

10 

90,003 
29,348 

FajalAoiher  Aiores... 

1,428 

27^918 

28!837 

SJOV 

0»De  de  Verd  leluds  . 

6.^98 

12.531 

18,129 

18,129 

88,073 

1.201,832 

1,234.906 

970,877 

264,628 

anliaiky.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

U,fl87 

602,874 

608,841 

871,499 

236.042 

1,381 

73.820 

74,901 

394 

74,607 

T".cnj 

8,824 

S06.966 

210,589 

210,689 

Greece 

28,691 

23,691 

23,591 

TKesteAoerAu«.porU 

"3*973 

804,777 

808.749 

147,304 

161,446 

Turkey,  LKvaot,  etc.. ,. 

9,U9S 

547,006 

868,100 

808,616 

47.48i 

Hajti 

1,493.573 

877.099 

1,870.672 

1.678,911 

191.761 

Mexico. 

1,IU,B06 

634,700 

1,649,208 

1,387.757 

261.449 

Central  Republic  of  A. 

280.269 

138,(186 

368,355 

366.011 

12.344 

NewUreuada 

464,823 

285,706 

760,527 

788,077 

12,460 

Veoerut^U. 

1.140,127 

2.121,864 

1,816,916 

304,948 

Braiil.  

10,171.087 

2,069.202 

111,230,269 

9,777,645 

2,462,64* 

CispUtine  Republic  ... 

18.812 

30,895 

49.707 

49,707 

Aneatiue  HepubUc  . . . 

6,841 

2  084,266 

2,091.097 

I,68V,668 

629.029 

281,462 

1,780,698 

2.062,160 

2,011,846 

50,316 

Peni'!!!!!!!!!!!!!!! 

76.884 

618,008 

694,892 

607,613 

87,379 

Chin* 

7,147.412 

8,448,638 

10.693,950 

10,248,528 

345,422 

isiagenetatly 

Africa  gsnerally. 

1,451 

130,132 

131.583 

131,683 

143,466 

914,192 

1,057,667 

1,032,402 

Vs.MS 

S.  AmencigKuerally... 

82,159 

80,927 

113,066 

88,788 

27,301 

Equ»<[ur. 

1,281 

69,324 

70,668 

68.666 

1,919 

S-IJaat  A  Pacific  Ocean. 

4,482 

4,462 

4,462 

AtltuiucO«-an,etc  ... 

176 

178 

178 

Buidirich  L>laudi. 

5.988 

6,988 

6,988 

Total !9,S92,934  178,603,921  208,298,865  165,268,467   63,038,81 
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COMMERCE    OF    THE    UNITED    STATES    WITH    ALL   NATIONS. 

flXATISTICAL  VIEW  OP  THE  COMMEBCE  OK  TUE  UNITED  STATES,  EXniBITIXG  THE  VALUI 
OF  IXrORTS  TO,  AND  IMPORTS  FROM,  EACH  FOREIOX  COUNURT,  DURING  THE  TEAR 
ENDING   JUNE   SO,    1852. 


Countri(*8. 

Russia 

Prusi«i;i 

Sweden  ami  Norway 
Swedi.r'h  \Ve>t  Indies 

Denmark 

Danish  We:*!  Indies.. 

Hani<c  Towns 

Oldenbun 


Value  of  Exports. 
DomeMIc  Fureii^u. 


priKluce. 
$l,U6l,748 
y3,J33 
732.846 
y0.8o3 

y3,009 

810,439 

6,ltf5,927 


produce.  TotaL 

ii(138,732    $1,200,480 


153 

25.322 

1.993 

22.643 

120,697 

681,030 


93.»$6 

758.163 

9!\795 

115.652 

931,136 

6,876,957 


Valiwor 

impwrti. 

ei.55l.620 

21.263 

775,448 

42S4 

16.611 

191,745 

8,171.411 


". 


Holland. 

Dutch  Kast  Indi<*s 

Dutch  West  Indies 

Dutch  Guiana 

Belgium 

England 

Scotland 

Ireland 

Gibraltar 

MalU 

Hanover 

Mauritius 

Briti^h  Ka^-^t  Indies 

Cape  of  GoikI  Ilupe 

Britioh  Honduras 

British  Ouiuna 

British  West  Indies.. 

British  American  Colonies 

Canada  

Other  British  Colonies 

Au«tralia 

Falkland  Inlands 

France  on  the  Atlantic 

France  on  the  Mediterranean 

French  West  Indies 

French  Guiana 

Miquelon  and  French  Fisheries  .... 

Bourbon 

French  Po.>»seBsions  in  Africa 

Spain  on  the  Atlantic. 

Spain  t  n  the  Mediterranean 

Tencri£fe  and  other  Canaries 

Manilla  and  Philippine  Islands  .... 

Cuba 

Other  Spanish  West  Indies 

Portugal 

Madeira 

Fajal  and  other  Azores 

Cape  de  Verd  Islands 

Italy 

Sicil:^' 

Sardinia 

Tascany 

Ionian  Islands 

Greece 

Trieste  and  other  Austriau  ports. . . 
Turkey 


2,292,848 

204,681 

2,497,529 

1,636.561 

142,997 

181,185 

824,183 

1.016.9«4 

299,679 

17,766 

817,445 

652,561 

83,952 

7,282 

91,234 

86,738 

8,202.767 

1,001,003 

4.203,770 

2.054.043 

107,788,657 

4.536,l-85  112.824,842 

88.119359 

2,441,148 

280,635 

2.671,783 

2.355,947 

573.250 

100 

573,350 

152^3 

229,302 

49,157 

278.459 

1U535S 

96,347 

16,976 

113,822 

114.864 

5,906 

5.906 

11.520 

11.520 

m    •   •  •  •  • 

565.138 

39,860 

604.498 

4.225,041 

224,236 

1.718 

225,954 

190,796 

292,818 

69,259 

362.072 

261.646 

742,286 

18,381 

760,667 

43.943 

3,512,133 

79,956 

8,692,089 

1.030.R37 

2,650,134 

1.141.822 

3.791.956 

1.520,330 

4,004,963 

2,712,097 

6,717,060 

4,589,969 

3,966 

3.966 

196,554 

11,718 

208,267 



7,363 

1,177 

8,540 

20,793,878 

1,721.441 

22,515,319 

24,195.914 

1,396,192 

79,184 

1,475,826 

1,694.352 

429,846 

25,598 

455,444 

46.286 

64,747 

1,278 

66.025 

32,422 
524 

4V8,si4 

'28.208 

626.522 

sV2,oii 

2,718.504 

114,237 

2,832,741 

1,443.976 

16,471 

46 

16,516 

51,615 

211.791 

9.927 

221,718 

1.522.646 

6,803.1  i'6 

714,855 

6,617,651 

17,861,728 

1,015.563 

39,542 

1,066,105 

8,<»0 1,223 

284.064 

4,129 

238,193 

266,864 

87,982 

7.480 

95,412 

90,003 

17.766 

1,386 

19,152 

29.346 

54,425 

9,651 

64,076 

18,129 

1,573,852 

206,.S42 

1,779,194 

1,234.905 

55.649 

10,890 

66.539 

606.541 

769.209 

42,286 

811.495 

.    74,901 

17,697 

17,697 

210,589 

2,403,530 
265,825 


329,889 
50,371 


2,733,419 
816,196 


33.591 
308,749 
666,100 


Value  of  exports. 

Domeetio            Foreign  Value  of 

Coiintries.                                            prtKlucu*            produce.          Total.  iro  porta. 

Hajli 1,479.326         289,677      1,7 18,903  1,870,672 

Mexico 1,406,872         878,667      2,284,929  1,649,206 

Central  America 386.1:^6          87.882        478,618  868,866 

New  Grenada 1,298,286        217,668      1,616,794  760,627 

Vencruela 726,0«4          67,889        793,413  2,121,864 

Bolivia 210,705  210,705  

Brazil 2,782,179         238,868      8,021,042  12,230,289 

Cieplatine  Republic 181,166           11.917         193,078  49,707 

Argentioe  Republic 618,007         281,110        799,117  2,091,098 

Chili 2,043.836         295,297      2,339,138  2,062,160 

Peru 833,794           22,048         866,842  694,892 

China 2,480,066         188.111      2,668,177  10,693,960 

Liberia 

Patagonia. 

West  Indies  generally 72,208  72,208  

Ana  generally 14,019          14,049  181,688 

South  America  generally 43,291          48,291  118,086 

Africa  generally 1,211,360          84,781      1,246,141  1,057,667 

SoDthSeas 811,791          21,616        888,406  4,462 

Equador 70,686 

Greenland 

Atlantic  Ocean 176 

Padfic  Ocean 

Indian  Ocean 

Sandwich  Islands 6,988 

Northwest  Ooast 

Uncertain  Places 

San  Francisco,  Cidifomia 4,648,687 


Total 192,368,984    17,289,882  209,668,366  212,945,442 


COMMERCIAL  REGULATIONS. 

ALTERATIONS  IN  THE  BRITISH  TARIFF. 

We  give  below,  from  an  authentic  and  reliable  source,  a  complete  list  of  all  altera- 
tioDs  made  in  the  Custom  Duties,  during  the  present  session  of  the  British  Parliament 
These  changes  will  extend  the  freedom  of  trade,  and  lessen  the  inconyenieoces  which 
all  Boch  duties  impose  upon  the  trade  of  the  world  :-^ 

Schedule  No.  2. 

Duties  on  Tea — ^That  in  lieu  of  the  duties  of  customs  now  chargeable  on 
tea  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom,  the  following  duties  fhall  be 
charged ;  that  is  to  say,  upon  every  pound  of  tea,  and  that  the  allow- 
ance of  one  pound  for  draft  on  each  chest  exceeding  28  lbs.  in  weight 
shall  cease  and  determine : —  £    s.  d. 

To  6th  April,  1854,  inclusive 0    1  10 

From  and  after  5th  April,  1864,  to  6th  April,  1866,  inclusive 0    1     6 

From  and  after  6th  April,  1866,  to  6th  April,  1866,  inclusive 0    1     8 

Fromandafter5th  April,  1866 0    10 

Schedule  No.  8. 

Duties  on  the  articles  undermentioned : 
Apples,  raw  (not  of  British  possessions) bushel    0    0    8 

DiWdried 0  1  0 

Batter  (not  of  British  possessions) ...cwt.  0  5  0 

Cheeae  (dittoX  to  be  cmurged  on  the  knding  weight 0  2  6 

OoeiMi ..«AVk  ^  ^  \ 
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X     B.   d. 

Ditto,  bu«k8  and  shells i)    0  0^ 

Ditto,  paple  and  chocolate 0     0  S 

E^gs  (not  <if  British  poesessionft) ..120  0     0  4 

Nut8,  Bmall bus^hel  0     1  0 

Diito,  walnuts 0     10 

Orange?  and  lemons 0    0  8 

Raisins .* cwt.  0  10  0 

Schedule  No.  4. 

DutiPB  on  the  articles  undermentioned : 

AlnHHidH,  Jordan cwt  0  10  0 

Not  Jordan,  nor  bitter 0  10  0 

Paste  of, lb.  0    0  8 

ArrowrcM)t cwt.  0    0  4| 

Barley,  pearled 0    0  4^ 

Bai<kei8,  viz,  baskets  correepi>ndin^  with  the  description  commonly  called 

Berlin cubic  foot  0    0  7 

AllothtrB 0    0  2 

Beadit,  coral Ibi  0     1  6 

ArrunjLTo,  cry tital.  jet,  and  other  sorts,  not  enun.erated  or  de^ribed 0    0  S 

Booki*,  being  of  editions  printed  in  or  since  the  year  1801,  bound  or 

unbound cwt  1  10  0 

Admitted  under  treaties  of  international  copyright,  or  if  of  and  from  a 

Brlti^h  |XH(gesi(>ion 0  15  0 

Brass,  manufactures  of,  not  otherwise  enumerated 0  10  0 

Brocade,  of  gold  or  silver lb.  U    5  0 

Bronse,  manufactures  of,  not  otherwise  enumerated cwt  0  10  0 

Candles,  viz ,  lipermaceti 0     2  4 

Stoarine,  till  the  6th  April.  1858 0    8  6 

Tallow 0     2  4 

Wax 0    2  4 

Canes,  viz^  walking-canes  or  sticks,  mounted,  painted,  or  otherwise  orna- 
ment* d 100  0    6  0 

Umbrella  or  parasol  sticks 0    S  0 

Capers,  including  the  pickle lb.  0    0  1} 

Cards,  viz.,  playing-cards. ... .doz.  packs  U  15  0 

Cassava  powder cwt  0    0  4} 

Cassia  lit; nea • lb.  0    0  1 

Cherries,  raw bush.  0    0  S 

Dried,  until  6th  July,  1854,  inclusive lb.  0    0  S 

From  and  afttr  5th  July,  1854 0    0  Ij 

Chii'«iry.  or  other  vegetable  matter  applicable  to  the  usea  of  coffee,  viz., 

roast eil  I tr  ground Ibi  0    0  4 

Haw  or  kiln-dried,  until  th>*  10th  Oct ,  1854,  inclusive cwt  0    4  0 

Fmm  and  afi^r  the  lOih  Oct.,  1 854 free. 

China  ware,  or  porcelain,  painted  or  plain,  gilt  or  ornamented cwt  0  10 

Cinnamon -.,1b.  0    0 

ChK»ks,  viz.,  m»t  exceeding  the  value  of  5<.  each doz.  0    4  0 

Kxcecding  the  value  i>f  5s.,  and  not  exceeding  the  value  of  12s.  6d. 

each doz.  0    8  0 

KxoefMling  tlie  value  of  l*2s.  Cd..  and  not  exceeding  the  value  of  £3 

each ...each  0    2  0 

Jilzceeding  the  value   of  £3,  and   ni>t   exceeding   the   value   of  £10 

each «..each  0    4  0 

Exceeding  the  value  of  £10  each 0  10  0 

Cloves \\x,  0    0  0 

Coculus  Indicus cwt  0    5  4 

CotlW ,  r(m^ted  or  grountl .«.  .Ibi  0    0  4 

Comtit>,  dry,  until  5th  July.  18:>4.  inclu^ive 0    0  2 

Kn»ni  uml  after  5th  July,  1 854 0    Q  1} 

Confectionery,  until  5th  J uly .  1 854,  inclusive 0    0  2 

Kroui  and  after  6th  J aly,  1854 0    0  I) 
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£     8.    d. 
Copper,  manafactures  of,  not  otherwise  enumerated  or  described,  and 

copper- plates,  engrared cwt.  0  10  0 

Oorkis,  ready  made lb.  0    0  6 

Squared  for  rounding ^ cwt  0     8  0 

Cotton  manufactures,  viz.,  fringe lb.  0    0  2 

Olores,  of  cotton  or  thread dozen  pairs  0    0  8 

Stockings,  of  cotton  or  thread 0     0  6 

Socks  or  half-hose,  of  c«>tton  or  thread 0    0  8 

Articles  of  manufactures  of  cotton,  wholly  or  in  part  made  up.  not  other- 
wise charged  with  duty for  every  £100  value  5     0  0 

Dates cwt.  0  10  0 

Dice pair  110 

Earthenware,  not  otherwise  enumerated  or  described cwt  0  10  0 

Embroidery  and  nee<llework,  viz.,  silk  net,  figured  with  the  needle,  being 

imitation  lace,  and  articles  thereof lb.  0  10  0 

CotU)B  net,  figured  with  the  needle,  being  imitation  lace,  and  articles 

thereof : lb.  0     8  • 

Curtaias,  commonly  called  Swiss  embroidered  on  muslin  or  net 0     1  0 

AH  other  embroidery  not  enumtrated for  every  £100  value  10    0  0 

Of  and  from  British  possessions for  every  £100  value  5     0  0 

Peathera,  df^dsed,  vis ,  ostrich lb.  0     3  0 

Paddybird 0    8  0 

Vot  otherwise  enumerated  or  described 0    8  0 

Flowers^  artificial,  not  made  of  silk — per  cubic  foot  as  packed — no  allow- 
ance for  Tacant  spaces cubic  foot  0  12  0 

Wholly  or  in  part  made  of  silk 0  12  0 

Fruit,  raw,  not  otherwise  enumerated bushel  0    0  2 

Ginger,  preserved,  until  5th  July,  1864,  inclusive lb.  0    0  2 

From  and  after  5th  July,  1864 0    0  H 

Olaw,  viz.:  Any  kind  of  wicfdow  glass,  white  or  stained,  of  one  color  only, 
(except  plate  or  rolled  glass,)  and  shades  and  cylinders,  until  the  5th 

April,  1866,  inclusi'^e ....cwt  0    2  6 

From  and  after  6th  April,  1855,  until  6th  April,  1857,  inclusive 0     1  6 

From  and  after  6th  April,  1867 free. 

All  flint  glass,  flint  colored  glass,  and  fancy  ornamental  glass,  of  what- 

everkind 0  10  0 

Grapes bush.  0    0  2 

Hair  articles,  manufactures  of  hair  or  goat's  wool,  or  of  hair  or  of  goat's 
iro4}l  and  any  other  material,  wholly  or  in  part  made  up,  not  particu- 
larly enumerated  or  otherwise  charged  with  duty. . .  .every  £100  value  5     0  0 

Hats  or  bonnets,  viz..  Of  chip ^  ....  lb.  0    2  6 

Of  bast,  cane,  or  horsehair 0    2  6 

Of  straw 0     2  6 

Of  felt,  hair,  wool,  or  beaver each  0     10 

Of  silk  or  silk  shag,  laid  upon  felt,  linen,  or  other  material 0     1  0 

Iroo  and  steel,  wrought  or  maf^ufiictured,  viz. :  Machinery,  wrought,  cast- 
ings, tools,  cutlery,  and  other  manufactures  of  iron  or  steel,  not  enume- 
rated     cwt  0     2  6 

Fancy  ornamental  articles  of  iroo 0  15  0 

Steel. lb.  0     0  6 

Jewels,  emeralds,  and  all  other  precious  stones,  set every  £100  value  10    0  0 

Lace  and  articles  thereof,  viz. :  Mohair  or  worsted lb.  0     16 

Thread  or  cotton  pillow  lace,  (not  being  Brussels,  point,  or  Saxon  Ixme 

lace,)  not  exceeding  one  inch  in  width lb.  10  0 

Thread  or  cotton  pillow  lace,  (not  being  Brussels,  point,  or  Saxon  bone 

lace,)  exceeding  one  inch  in  width lb.  2     0  0 

Silk  lace,  pillow,  and  application,  (not  being  Saxon  wire-ground  lace,). .  110  0 

Silk  Saxoo  wire-ground  lace,  and  all  lace  known  as  Maltese 0     8  0 

Brussels,  point,  and  other  lace,  made  by  the  hand,  not  otherwit^e  charged 

with  duty every  £100  value  10    0  0 

Lead,  manufactures  of,  not  otherwise  enumerated cwt.  0    2  0 

Leather,  Tiz. :  Boot  backs doz.  pairs  0     16 

Oat  into  shapes cwt«  Q  \^    ^ 

Tou  xjuz. — vo.  m*  24 
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r   ■.  d. 
Linen,  or  linen   and  cotton  manufncbures,  tiz.:  Cambric  handkerchiefs, 

hemmed  or  hem-stitched,  not  trimmed doz.    0    2    6 

Stays dos.  pairs    0    4    0 

Articles,  manufactures  of  linen,  or  of  linen   mixed  with  cotton  or  with 
wool,  wholly  or  in  part  made  up,  not  particularly  enumerated,  or 

otherwise  charj^e*!  with  duty ...  .every  £100  value    500 

Liquorice  paste  (n«»t  of  Briti>h  piissessions) cwt.    10    0 

pDwder  (not  of  British  possesi»ionj») 1     0    0 

K<>ot,  until  &th  April,  1857,  inclusive 0    5    0 

From  and  after  6th  April,  1867 free. 

Macaroni ,. 0    1    0 

Mace lb.    0    1    0 

Marmalade,  until  6ih  July,  1854,  inclusive 0    0    2 

Fnim  and  after  5lh  July,  1864 0    0    U 

Medlars bush.    0    0    i 

Millbi)ards lb.    0    0   ?i 

Music  and  musical  instruments,  viz. :  Musical-boxes,  ainall,  not  exceeding 

four  inches  in  lengtli the  air    0    0    S 

Large 0    0    8 

Overtures,  or  extra  accompaniments 0    2    6 

Pianofortes,  horizontal  grand each    8    0    0 

Upright  or  square S    0    0 

BarmoniumB  or  seraphines.  not  exceeding  three  stops 0  12    0 

Four  stops,  and  not  exceeding  seven  stops 1    4    0 

Ei^ht  stops,  and  not  exceeding  eleven  stops 1  10    0 

Exceeding  eleven  stops 2    0    0 

Accordions,  commonly  called  Chinese the  100  notes    0    1    0 

Oiher  sorts,  including  flutinas  and  common  German  square  concertinas.     0    6    0 

Concertinas  of  octagon  form,  not  common  German 0    4    0 

Brass  instruments,  all  sorts lb.    0    0    9 

Musical  instrument*',  not  otherwise  enumerated  or  desoril>ed, 

for  every  £100  value  10    0   0 

Mustard  flour cwt.    0    1    ft 

Nutmegs,  except  those  commonly  called  wild lb.    0    1    0 

Kux  Vomica cwt    0    2   0 

Oil,  viz.:  Almonds lb.    0    0    1 

Bays 0    0    I 

Essential  oil  of  cloves 0    1    0 

Onions bash.    0    0    1 

Paper,  viz. :  Brown  paper,  made  of  old  rope  or  cordage  only,  without  sep- 
arating or  extracting  the  pitch  or  tar  therefrom,  and  without  any  mix- 
ture of  other  materials  therewith lb.    0    0   2i 

Printed,  painted,  or  stained  paper,  or  paper-hangings,  or  flock  paper; 

the  square  yard    0    0    1 
Waste  paper,  or  paper  of  any  other  sort,  not  particularly  enumerated 

or  described,  not  otherwise  charged  with  duty lb.    0    0   2i 

Pasteboard 0    0    i\ 

Pears,  raw bu^.    0    0    S 

Dried 0    1    0 

Percussion  caps the  1 ,000    0    0    1 

Perfumery,  not  otherwise  enumerated,  and  scented  or  fancy  soap lb.    0    0    2 

Pewter,  manufactures  of,  not  otherwise  enumerated cwt.    0    2    0 

Pickles,  preserved  in  vinegar gaL     0    0    1 

Pimento « cwt    0    6    0 

Plate  of  gold oz.  troy    110 

Silver,  gilt,  or  ungilt 0    1    8 

Platting,  or  other  manufactures  of  straw,  chip,*  or  other  materials  to  be 
used  in  or  proper  for  making  or  ornamenting  hats  or  bonnets,  not  other- 

wi?e  enumerated  or  chnrged  with  duty lb.    0    2    0 

Cordonet,  single  and  twist  of  straw  or  of  other  materials 0    0   0 

Willow  squares doL    0    0   1 

*  FlattH&g  ot  diXp  V»  ikOH  trait  oC  duty. 
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£  8.  d. 

Flnni9,  comiDonly  called  French  plutns  and  prunelles cwt  0  16  0 

Dried  or  preserved,  (except  in  sugar.)  not  otherwise  described 0  15  0 

Preservea  in  sugar,  until  6th  July,  1864,  inclusive lb*  0  0  8 

From  and  after  6th  July,  1864  *. 0  0  1^ 

Pomatum 0  0  2 

Potato  flour cwt.  0  0  4^ 

Ponder,  viz. :  Hair  powder lb.  0  0  2 

Perfumed 0  0  2 

Kot  otherwise  enumerated  or  described,  that  will  serve  the  same  pur- 
pose as  starch cwt  0  0  4^ 

Prints  and  drawings,  plain  or  colored,  single lb.  0  0  8 

Bound  or  sewn 0  0  8 

Admitted  under  treaties  of  international  copyright,  single,  bound  or 

sewn lb.  0  0  1 J 

Quassia cwt  0  10 

Quinces bush.  0  0  8 

Rice,  not  rough  nor  in  the  husk cwt.  0  0  if- 

Rough  and  in  the  husk qr.  0  0  • 

Bago ...i cwt  0  0  4i 

Scaleboard 0  1  0 

Semolina ; 0  0  4| 

Ships,  foreign  ships,  to  be  broken  up,  with  their  tackle,  apparel,  and  furni- 
ture, (except  sales) .- ayery  £100  value  6  0  0 

Broken  up 6  0  0 

SDk  manufactures,  being  velvet,  the  produce  of  Europe,  plain  or  figured : 

Broad  stuflFs lb.  0  9  0 

The  foundation  of  which  b  wholly  composed  of  cotton  or  other  mate- 
rial than  silk lb.  0  8  0 

Ribbons  ot  velvet,  or  silk  embossed  with  velvet 0  10  0 

The  foundation  of  which  is  wholly  composed  of  cotton  or  other  mate- 
rial than  silk lb.  0  8  6 

3Ianufacture8  of  silk,  or  of  silk  mixed  with  any  other  materials,  the 

produce  of  Europe,  called  plush lb.  0  8  0 

Commonly  used  for  milking  hats.. 0  10 

Parasols  and  umbrellas each  0  10 

Damask  of  silk  and  wool,  or  other  materials,  for  furniture lb.  0  0  10 

Damaf-k  China : running  yd.  0  0  8 

Corahs,  Choppahs,  Bandannoes,  and  Tussore  cloth,  viz. : 

Id  pieces  not  exceeding  6^  yards  in  length piece  0  0  4 

Exceeding  6^,  and  not  exceeding  6^  yards  in  lengtli 0  0  6 

Exceeding  6^,  and  not  exceeding  7^  yards  in  leus^th 0  0  8 

Exceeding  7^,  and  not  exceeding  8^  yards  in  length 0  0  0 

Exceeding  8^,  and  not  exceeding  9^  yards  in  length 0  0  10 

And  for  every  additional  yard  in  length yd.  0  0  1^ 

China  crape  shawls,  plain  and  damask lb.  0  8  0 

Embroidered 0  6  0 

Pongees,  in  pieces,  not  exceeding  1 6  yards  in  length piece  0  2  0 

Exceeding  16  yards,  and  not  exceeding  21  yards  in  length 0  8  0 

Exceeding  21  yards,  and  not  exceeding  31  yards  in  length 0  6  0 

Handkerchiefs,  plain  and  figured,  in  pieces   not  exceeding  9  yards  in 

length 0  16 

ISxceeding  9  yards,  and  not  exceeding  18  yards  in  length 0  8  0 

Soap,  not  l)eing  scented  or  fancy,  viz.: 

Hard cwt  0  2  8 

Soa 0  2  8 

Naples 0  2  8 

Spa  ware cubic  foot  0  0  6 

Spelter,  or  zinc,  manufactures,  not  otherwise  enumerated cwt.  0  2  0 

Spirits,  cordials,  or  strong  waters,  not  being  the  produce  of  any  British 
pt)6fleti8ion  in  America,  nor  of  any  British  ))osse»«ion  within  the  limits  of 
the  Eiu^t  India  Company's  charter,  in  regard  to  which  the  conditions  of 
the  act  4tb  Victoria,  chap.  8,  have  or  bball  have  been  fulfilled,  sweet- 
ened, or  mixed  with  aoy  article,  ao  that  the  degree  of  strength  cantiot 
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be  ezacilj  ascertAined  by  Syke*8  Lydrometer ;  and  perfamed  spirits  to 

be  used  as  perfumery  odIj g^i  10    0 

Starch cwt.  0    0   4^ 

Oum  of,  torrified  or  calcined 0    d    4^ 

Succades,  including  all  fruits  and  vegetables  preserved  in  sugar,  until  6th 

July,  1864.  inclusive lb.  0    0    J 

From  and  after  6th  July,  1864 0    0    H 

Tapioca cwt  0    0    4| 

Tinfoil 0  10    0 

Manufactures  of,  not  otherwise  enumerated 0  10    0 

Toys.  vir. :  Marbles 0    10 

All  other  toys cubic  foot  0    0    4 

Turnery,  not  otherwise  described - 0    0    4 

Yamish,  containing  any  quantity  of  alcohol  or  spirit gaL  0  18    0 

Vermicelli cwt  0    10 

Vinegar gaL  0    0    $ 

Washingballs IK  0    0    S 

Watches,  of   gold,  silver,  or    any  other    metal,  exceeding  the  value 

of  £10 each  10    0 

Other  watches,  viz. :  Oold  open  faces 0    6    0 

Hunters 0    7    1 

Repeaters 0  15    0 

Silver,  or  any  other  metal  not  gold,  open  faces 0    2    5 

Hunters OS* 

Repeaters 0    8    0 

Water,  Cologne  water,  the  flask,  (80  of  such  flasks  containing  not  more 

than  one  gallon) 0    0    8 

When  not  in  flasks,  (as  perfumed  spirits) gaL  10    0 

Woolens,  articles  or  manufactures  of  wool,  (not  being  goat's  wool,)  or  of 

wool  mixed  with  cotton,  viz. :  Carpets  and  rugs square  yd.  0    0    8 

Shawls,  scarfe,  and  handkerchiefs,  pUin,  and  not  printed lU  0    0    4 

Printed 0    0   8 

Gloves doz.  pairs  0    0   8 

Articles  or  manufactures  of  wool,  (not  being  goat's  wool,  or  of  mwA 
mixed  with  cotton,  wholly  or  in  part  made  up,  not  otherwise  charged 

with  duty,) - every  £100  ralue  6    0   0 

Schedule  Na  5. 

Duties  on  spirits  imported  into  Scotland  and  Ireland : — 

Spirits  or  strong  waters,  for  every  gallon  of  such  spirits  or  strong  waters, 
of  any  strength  not  exceeding  the  strength  of  proof  of  Syke's  bvdrome- 
ter,  and  so  in  proportion  for  any  greater  or  less  strength  than  the 
strength  of  proof  of  and  for  any  greater  or  less  quantity  thiJi  a  gal- 
lon, VIZ.: — 

The  produce  of  any  British  possession  in  America,  not  being  sweetened 
spirits,  or  spirits  mixed  with  any  article,  so  that  the  degree  of  strength 
thereof  cannot  be  exactly  ascertained  by  such  hydrometer : — 

If  Imported  into  Scotland..... gaL    0    6    0 

*•    Ireland 0    8    8 

Rum,  the  produce  of  any  British  possession  within  the  limits  of  Uie  East 
India  Company's  charter,  not  being  sweetened  spirits,  or  spirits  so 
mixed  as  aforesaid,  in  regard  to  which  the  conditions  of  the  act  4  Vic, 
cap.  8,  have  or  shall  have  been  fulfilled : — 

If  imported  into  Scotland gaL    0    6    0 

**     Ireland 0    8   8 

Rum  shrub,  however  sweetened,  the  produce  of  and  imported  from  such 
possessions,  in  regard  to  which  the  conditions  of  the  act  4  Vfc,  cap.  8, 
have  or  shall  have  been  fulfilled,  or  the  produce  of  and  imported  from 
any  British  possession  in  America  : — 

If  imported  into  Scotland gaL    0   6  8 

«    Ireknd i ^    0   t  8 
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Schedule  No.  6.  jC    a.    d. 

In  lieu  of  ad  yalorem  duties : 

Biscuit  aod  bread cwt.  0  0  4^ 

Caoutchouc,  or  iDdia-rubber,  maDufkctures  of lb.  0  0  4 

Coral  negligees 0  10 

Daguerreotype  plates 0  0  8 

Flock  fur  paper  stainers ^ cwt  0  7  0 

Fig  cake 0  16  0 

Outta  percha,  maQuAuitures  of,  not  moulded,  such  as  bands,  sheets,  soles, 

tubing , cwt  0  5  0 

Articles  moiUded lb.  0  0  2 

liQcifers,  of  wood,  in  boxes  containing  not  more  than   100  matches, 

the  gross  of  boxes  0  0  2 

In  boxes  containing  more  than  100  matches 0  0  8 

Yesta  of  wax,  in  b^xes  not  exceeding  1,000  matches doa.  boxes  0  0  6 

In  boxes  exceeding  1,000  matches 1,000  0  0  0 

Mandioca  fbur cwt  0  0  4J 

Manna  croup , .  0  0  4^ 

Mostard,  mixed  or  manufactured,  except  flour 0  6  0 

Oil  cloth,  for  table  covers square  ^d.  001 

Paper,  gilt  stained,  colored,  embossed,  and  all  fancy  kinds,  not  bemg 

paper-hangings Ibu  0  0  2^ 

SaJacine oz.  0  0  8 

Sauces,  not  otherwise  enumerated lb.    0    0    1 

Soy gaL    0    0    6 

Stcarine,  till  6th  April  1868 cwt    0     8    6 

After  6th  April,  1868 free. 

Veneers 0    1    0 

OF  THE  APPRAISEMENT  OF  IMPORTED  MERCHAIfDISE. 

We  have  received  from  the  Treasury  Department  the  following  instructions  to  Ool* 
lectors  and  other  officers  of  the  Cudtoms  in  the  United  State?,  under  the  act  of  3d  of 
March,  1851,  regulating  the  appraisement  of  imported  merchandise,  which  we  publish 
for  the  benefit  of  importing  merchants  and  others : — 

TsiiiauRT  DiPiiSTMiiiT,  July  20, 1853. 

Your  ppecial  attention  is  called  to  the  following  instructions  in  relation  to  the  ap- 
praisement of  merchandise,  under  the  act  of  .3d  March,  1861,  additional  to,  or  in  modi- 
fication of  the  circular  instructiond  from  this  Department,  dated  27th  March,  1361. 

The  invoice  cost  of  foreign  merchandise,  supp<»rted  by  the  oath  required  by  law, 
will  be  held  and  taken  as  the  importer's  declaration  of  value  at  the  port  and  time  of 
shipment,  and  conclusive  against  the  importer ;  unless,  before  entering  the  same,  the 
aaid  importer,  his  consignee,  or  agent  where  the  merchandise  has  been  actually  pur- 
chased,  shall  declare  in  writing,  under  oath,  on  the  invoice,  a  decline  in  value  between 
the  time  of  such  purchase  and  the  date  of  shipment  and  the  amount  thereof;  in  which 
case  such  declared  value  shall  be  conclusive  against  the  importer:  but  in  either  case 
the  appraisers  will  determine  and  fix  such  additional  value  as  the  law  and  the  facts 
may  warrant 

JAMES  OirrHRIE,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 


REDUCTI05  OF  DUTIES  BT  THE  OERMAII  ZOLL-VEREIff. 

DiPASTMBNT  or  Statb,  JuIj  83, 1853. 

Information  has  been  received  at  this  Department  from  the  United  States  Consul 
at  Frffokfort,  that  a  reduction  in  the  rate  of  duties  on  certain  articles  imported  into 
tbe  States  of  the  Zoll-Verein  went  into  effect  on  the  1st  instant,  to  wit: — 

Tobacco  leaves  and  stems  from  the  present  rate  of  6^  rix  dollars  to  4  fix  dollars 
per  cwt 

French  brandies  from  16  rixdollnrs  to  8  rix  dollars  per  cwt 

Wioee  in  casks,  8  rix  dollars  to  6  rix  dollars  per  cwt 

Coffee,  6^  rix  dollars  to  6  rix  dollars  per  cwt 

Teae,  4f  rix  doUan  to  8  riz  doUara  per  cwt 
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GE.VERAL  RAILROAD  LAW  OF  IOWA. 

We  give  below  the  General  Railroad  Law  of  Iowa.  The  compAnies  are  orgBoiaed 
nnder  the  A.ct  providing  for  the  or^anlzition  of  comptaies  for  pecuniary  profit.  The 
additional  privileges  uecesisary  to  the  construction  of  a  railroad,  such  as  ccKidemiUB^ 
lands,  and  cro.^sing  public  highways,  are  provided  for  by  another  act. 

1.  Any  number  of  persons  may  associate  themselves  and  beconoe  incorporated  fcr 
the  tran-taction  of  any  lawful  business  hicluding  the  establishment  of  femes,  theeoa* 
structiiin  of  canals,  railways,  bridges,  or  other  works  of  internal  improvement;  bot 
such  incorporation  confers  no  power  or  privilege  not  possessed  hj  naturai  pertomVr 
cept  as  hereinafter  provided. 

2.  Among  the  powers  of  such  body  corporate,  are  the  fuUowiog : — 
Ist  To  have  perpetual  succession. 

Sd.  To  8  10  and  be  sued  by  its  ct>rporate  name. 

8d.  To  have  a  common  seal  which  it  may  alter  at  pTeasm^. 

4th.  To  render  the  interests  of  the  stockholders  transferable. 

5th.  To  exempt  the  private  pn)perty  of  its  members  from  liability  for  eorponU 


debts  excej)t  as  herein  otherwi^e  declared 
6th.   To  make  contracts  acqnir 


acquire  and  transfer  property,  possessing  the  aame  poweff 
in  such  respects  as  private  individuals  now  enjoy. 

7th.  To  establish  by-laws,  and  make  all  rules  and  r^ulatrons  deemed  expedient 
for  the  management  of  their  aflLiirs,  in  accordance  with  law  and  not  iocompatine  with 
an  honest  purpose. 

8.  Previous  to  commencing  any  bui^iness  except  that  of  tbetrown  orgaoizatioo  they 
must  adopt  articles  of  incorporation,  which  must  be  recorded  in  the  office  of  the  re- 
order of  deeds  of  the  county  where  the  principal  place  of  bosiness  is  to  be,  ib  a  book 
kept  therefor. 

4.  Corp>ratioos  for  the  construction  of  any  work  of  internal  improvemeot  iniiit,ii 
addition,  also  lile  a  copy  of  such  articles  in  the  office  of  a  secretary  of  state,,  and  hsT* 
the  same  recorded  by  him  in  a  Ixxik  ke|>t  f*ir  9ueh  porposesi.  Such  articles  uf  JDeor* 
poration  mu'«t  fix  the  highest  amount  of  indelKedoess  or  liability  to  which  the  corpo- 
ration is  at  any  one  time  to  be  subject,  which  must  in  no  case,  except  in  tlkat  ot  iKe 
risks  of  iosurance  companies,  exceed  two  tliirds  of  ita  capital  stock. 

6.  A  notice  must  also  be  published  for  four  weeks  in  succession  io  some  oawiquptf 
aa  convenient  as  practicable  to  the  principal  place  of  business. 

6.  Such  notice  must cont tin: 

IsL  The  name  of  the  corporation  and  its  principal  place  of  transaciii^  ImsiafM 

*Jd.  Tlie  general  nature  (»f  the  busine^^  to  be  transacted. 

Sd  The  amount  of  capital  and  stock  authorized,  and  tbe  times  and  oooditioBt  ob 
which  it  is  to  be  paid  in. 

4  th.  The  time  of  the  commencement  and  termination  of  the  corporatioQ. 

5th.  By  what  officers  or  persons  the  afiUira  of  the  company  are  to  be  copdnetud; 
and  the  times  at  which  they  will  be  elected. 

6tlL  The  highest  amount  of  indebtedness  or  liability  to  which  the  corporatioii  is  at 
any  time  to  subject  itself. 

7 til.  Wht'ther  private  property  is  to  be  exempt  from  the  corporate  debts. 

7.  The  corporation  may  c«>mmence  business  as  soon  as  the  articles  are  file<l  iotW 
office  of  the  recorder  of  deeds,  ami  their  doing  shall  be  valid  if  the  poblicatiaa  is  • 
newspaper  is  made  and  the  copy  filed  in  tlie  office  of  secretary  of  aute,  wkea  Mcb 
filing  is  necessary,  within  thiee  months  from  such  filing  in  the  recorder'e  ofioe. 

8.  No  change  in  any  of  the  above  matters  abali  be  valid  luJees  recoided  and  fol^ 
lished  at  the  original  articles  are  required  to  be. 

9.  Cv)rporatii>ns  for  the  construction  of  any  work  of  interna)  improTemcni  Bwy  W 
farmed  to  endure  fifty  years ;  those  formed  'f  r  other  purposes  cannot  esowd  tvctfy 
years  in  duration ;  but  in  either  case  they  may  be  renewed  from  time  to  tins  fv 
periods  nt»t  greater  respectively  than  was  at  first  penuissible,  prorided  '  -  — ^ 
of  the  votes  cast  at  any  ret^uUr  vWction  for  that  purpose  be  in  fkvot  oi 
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and  provided  also  that  those  thus  wishing  a  renewal  will  purchase  the  stoek  of  those 
opposed  to  the  renewal  at  a  kir  current  yalue. 

10.  The  eorporatioB  cannot  be  dissolved  prior  to  the  period  fixed  upon  in  the  articles 
of  incirporation  except  by  unanimous  consent,  unless  a  different  rule  has  been  adopted 
ia  their  articles. 

11.  The  same  period  of  newspaper  publication  must  precede  any  such  premature 
dissolution  of  a  corporation  as  is  required  at  its  creation. 

12.  A  copy  of  the  by  laws  of  the  corporation,  with  the  name?  of  all  its  officers  ap- 
pended thereto,  must  be  posted  in  the  principal  place  of  business,  and  be  subject  to 
public  inspection. 

18.  A  statement  o€  the  amount  of  the  capital  stock  subeeribed,  the  amount  of  capi- 
iaX  actually  paid  in,  and  the  atntfunt  of  indebtedness  of  the  company  iti  a  general 
way,  mudt  also  be  kept  posted  up  in  like  manner,  which  statement  must  be  corrected 
«8  often  as  any  material  change  takes  place  in  relation  to  any  part  of  the  subject  mat- 
ter of  such  etateoientii 

14.  Intentional  fraud,  in  failing  to  comply  substantially  with  the  articles  of  incor- 
poration, or  in  deceiving  the  public  or  individuals  in  relation  to  their  means  or  their 
liabilities,  shall  subject  those  guilty  thereof  to  fine  and  imprisonment  or  both,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  court  Any  person  who  has  sustained  injury  from  such  fraud  may 
also  recover  damages  therefor  against  those  guilty  of  participating  in  such  fraud. 

15.  The  diversion  of  the  fand<«of  the  corporation  to  other  objects  than  those  men- 
tioned in  their  articles  and  in  the  notices  published  as  aforesaid,  (provided  any  person 
be  thereby  it^ured,)  and  the  payment  of  dividends  which  leave  insufficient  funds  to 
meet  the  liabilities  of  the  corporation,  shall  be  deemed  such  frauds  as  will  subject 
those  therein  concerned  to  the  penalties  of  the  preceding  section,  and  such  dividenda 
or  their  equivalents  in  the  hands  of  individual  stockholders  shall  be  aubject  to  aaid 
liabilitiee. 

14.  Dividends  in  inenrance  companies,  made  in  good  faith  before  their  knowledge 
of  the  happening  of  actual  losses,  are  not  intended  to  be  prevented  or  punislied  by 
ike  provisions  of  the  preceding  sedxon. 

17.  A  failure  to  comply  substantially  with  the  foregoing  requisitions  in  relation  to 
otlgaoicatioo  and  pubUoity  renders  the  individual  property  of  all  the  stockholders 
liable  for  the  cerporate  debts. 

18.  Either  such  failure  or  the  practice  of  fraud  in  the  manner  liereinafter  mentioned 
ahall  cause  a  forfeiture  ef  all  the  privileges  hereby  conferred,  and  the  courts  may  pro- 
ceed to  wind  up  the  business  of  the  corporation  by  an  information  in  the  manner  pre- 
aeribed  by  law. 

19.  The  intentional  keeping  of  false  books  or  accounts  by  any  corporation,  whore- 
by  any  one  is  injured,  is  a  misdemeanor  on  the  part  of  those  concerned  therein,  and 
any  person  shall  be  presumed  to  be  concerned  therein  whose  duty  it  was  to  see  that 
ike  books  and  accounts  were  correctly  kept 

20.  The  transfer  of  shares  is  not  valid,  except  as  between  the  two  parties  thereto, 
tmtil  it  is  regularly  entered  on  the  books  of  the  company  so  f^r  as  to  show  the  name 
of  the  person  by  and  to  whom  transferred,  the  numbers  or  other  designation  of  the 
akares,  and  the  date  of  the  transfer;  but  such  transfer  shall  not  in  any  way  exempt 
the  person  or  persons  making  such  transfer  from  any  liability  or  liabilities  of  said  cor- 
poration which  were  created  prior  to  such  transfer.  The  b*ioks  of  the  company  must 
be  so  kept  as  to  show  intelligibly  the  original  stockholders,  their  respective  interests, 
ike  amount  which  has  been  paid  in  on  their  shares,  and  all  transfers  thereof;  and 
aoch  books,  or  a  correct  copy  thereof,  so  far  as  the  items  mentioned  m  this  section  are 
concerned,  shall  be  subject  to  the  inspection  of  any  person  desiring  the  same. 

21.  Any  oerporation  organised  or  attempted  to  be  organised  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  chapter  shall  cease  to  exist  by  the  non  user  of  its  franchises  for  two 
j^ears  at  any  one  time,  but  such  body  shall  not  forfeit  its  frrinchises  by  reason  of  its 
omtssiea  to  elect  officers  or  to  hold  meetings  at  any  time  prescribed  by  the  by-laws, 
provided  snch  not  be  done  within  two  years  of  the  time  appointed  therefor. 

22.  Corporations  whose  charters  expire  by  their  own  limitation,  or  by  the  voluntary 
act  of  the  stockholders,  may,  nevertheless,  continue  to  act  for  the  purpose  of  winding 
up  their  eonoems,  but  for  no  other  purpose. 

2S.  Nothing  herein  contained  exempts  the  stockholders  of  any  corporation  from  in- 
dividual liability  to  the  amount  of  the  unpaid  installments  on  the  stoek  owned  by 
ikem  or  transferred  by  them  for  the  purpose  of  defrauding  creditors,  and  an  execu- 
tioo  against  the  eorapaay  may  to  that  exteot  bs  levied  upon  such  prirate  property  of 
aoj  individual. 
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24.  In  none  of  the  cases  contemplated  in  this  chapter  can  the  private  prapertj  of 
the  stockholder  be  levied  upon  for  Uie  payment  of  corporate  debts  while  corporate 
property  can  be  found  with  which  to  satisfy  the  same,  but  it  will  be  sufficieni  proof 
that  no  properU  can  be  found  if  an  execution  has  isitued  on  a  jadgmeni  agaiest  the 
corporation  and  a  demand  thereon  made  of  some  one  of  the  last  acting  officers  of 
the  body  for  property  on  which  to  levy,  and  if  he  neglects  to  poiot  out  any  such 
property. 

26.  The  defendant  in  any  stage  of  a  cause  may  point  out  corporate  property  sub- 
ject to  levy,  and  upon  his  satisfying  the  court  of  the  existence  of  such  a  property,  by 
affidavit  or  otherwi»e,  the  cause  may  be  continued,  or  execution  against  the  def«endaot 
stayed,  until  the  property  can  be  levied  upon  and  sold,  and  the  ooart  may  subw- 
quently  render  judgment  and  order  executijQ  for  any  balance  which  there  may  be 
after  .disposing  of  the  corporate  property,  according  to  the  stage  of  the  cmuse;  hat  if 
a  demand  of  property  has  been  made,  as  contemplated  in  the  preceding  eectioo,  the 
costs  of  such  proceedings  shall  in  any  event  be  paid  by  the  company  or  by  tlie  de- 
fendant 

26.  When  the  private  property  of  a  stockholder  is  taken  for  a  corporate  debt  be 
may  maintain  an  action  against  the  corporation  for  indenmity  and  against  any  of  the 
other  stockholders  for  contribution. 

27.  For  the  purpose  of  repairs,  rebuilding,  or  enlarging,  or  to  meet  contingencies,  or 
for  the  purpose  of  a  sinking  fund,  the  corporation  may  establish  a  fund  which  they 
may  loan,  and  in  relation  to  which  they  may  take  the  proper  securitieew 

28.  When  the  franchise  of  a  corporation  has  been  levied  npon  under  an  eaecntioo 
and  sold,  the  corporators  shall  not  have  power  to  dissolve  the  corporation  to  a«  to  de- 
stroy the  franchise,  and  if  they  neglect  to  keep  up  an  organization  sufficient  to  enable 
the  business  to  proceed,  the  purchaser  thereupon  becomes  vested  with  all  tte  powers 
of  the  corporation  requisite  therefor;  and  when  it  becomes  impracticable  lor  an  indi* 
vidual  so  to  conduct  them,  and  in  cases  where  doubts  and  difficulties  not  herein  pro- 
vided fur  arise,  the  purchaser  may  apply  by  petition  to  the  district  oourt^  wfaicn  it 
hereby  vested  with  authority  to  make  any  orders  requisite  for  carrying  into  eflfect  tbe 
intent  of  this  chapter  in  this  respect. 

29.  In  any  proceedings  by  or  against  a  corporation  or  against  a  etoddiolder,  te 
charge  his  private  property  or  the  dividends  received  by  him,  the  eonrt  is  invested 
with  power  to  compel  the  officers  to  produce  the  books  of  the  corporation  (a  the  no- 
tion of  either  party  upon  a  proper  cause  being  shown  for  that  purpose. 

80.  A  single  individual  may  entitle  himself  to  all  the  advantages  of  this  diapttf 
provided  he  complies  subt-tautially  with  all  its  requirements,  omitting  those  wbkh 
from  the  nature  of  tlie  case  are  inapplicable. 

81.  Persons  acting  as  a  corporation  under  the  provisicnt  of  this  chapter  will  bt 
presumed  to  be  legally  incorporated  until  the  contrary  is  shown ;  and  no  such  frsiK 
chise  shall  be  declared  actually  null  or  forfeited  except  in  a  regular  pioitdiig 
brought  for  that  purpose. 

82.  No  body  of  men  acting  as  a  corporation  imder  the  provisions  of  this  diaplar 
shall  be  permitted  to  set  up  the  want  of  a  legal  organization  as  a  defense  to  an  i   ^'~~ 
against  them  as  a  corporation,  nor  shall  any  person  6ued  on  a  contract  mads 
such  a  corporation,  or  sued  for  an  injury  to  its  property,  or  a  wrong  done  to  its  i 
ests,  be  permitted  to  set  up  a  want  of  such  legal  organization  in  his  defense. 

S3.  Corporations  regularly  organized  under  the  general  law  heretofore  in  foras,  \ff 
adapting  their  articles  of  association  to  the  provisions  of  this  chapter,  and  by  aiskiag 
the  required  publication  of  the  change  as  well  as  of  their  intention  to  act  under  ikt 
foregoing  provisions,  will  be  entitle<l  to  all  the  advantages  and  snbjectcd  to  all  lbs 
liabilities  above  provided  for,  but  the  change  in  their  articles  of  association  most  bt 
made  in  accordance  with  those  articles  or  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  atock- 
hulders. 

84.  Mutual  insurance  companies  organized  under  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  w^ 
render  their  premium  notes  a  lien  upon  the  whole  or  any  part  of  their  real  ^^ 
upon  which  the  property  issued  is  situate,  whether  such  real  estate  is  or  is  not 
from  other  liabilities  as  a  homestead,  but  such  lien  will  not  attach  unUi  the  p 
note,  stating  the  property  on  which  it  is  a  lien,  is  filed  for  record,  and  tmted  m  lbs 
same  manner  as  though  it  were  a  mortgage  firom  the  maker  thereof  to  the  cooipa^yi 
except  that  it  need  not  be  acknowledged. 

36.  Nothing  herein  contained  is  intended  to  afiect  the  interests  of  companict  slitsdjy 
organised  farther  than  is  above  expreaeed. 
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STEAM  MAfilNE  OF  NEW  YORK. 

A  corre«poodenf  of  the  Courier  den  EtalM  Unie  gives  the  following  Btatement  of  the 

steam  marine  of  New  York : — 

Tods. 

1*7  Trans-atlantic  steamers,  making  voyages  to  Europe,  and  measuring 87,662 

15  Ocean  steamers,  intended  for  service  to  California  and  the  West  Indies. . .     80,000 

1  Steamer  doing  the  West  Indian  business 800 

19  Large  coasting  steamers 17,112 

Total,  62  steamers,  measuring 86,674 

If  we  add  to  this  sum  total  the  Pacific  steamers,  which  are  in  direct  communicatioo 
with  the  California  steamers  above  mentioned,  the  sum  total  is  augmented  bj  21  ves- 
sels of  29,436  aggregate  burden.  And  thin  last  figure,  let  us  repeat,  would  be  much 
more  considerable  were  it  not  for  the  recent  disasters  which  have  befklleo  navigatioo 
in  the  Pacific. 

But.  even  if  we  strictly  confine  ourselves  to  those  vessels  which  make  New  York  a 
point  of  entry  and  departure,  we  feel  bound  to  acknowle^lge  that  they  form  a  truly 
important  fleet  Many  States  would  deem  themselves  fortunate  if  they  possessed  for 
Commerce  and  defease  a  steam  navy  equal  to  that  of  the  Empire  City. 


RAILROADS :  THBIR  VECE8SITT  AS  A  MEANS  OF  WEALTH. 

[From  the  Cincinnati  Railroad  Record.] 

In  the  present  state  of  railroad  progress  it  would  appear  sopererogatorv  to  attempt 
a  demonstration  of  the  necessity  of  the  "  iron  road,**  politically,  commercially,  nn<]  so- 
cially ;  or  show  that  facility  of  intercommunication  increases  such  oommunicatioOy 
creates  business,  begets  sociality,  tends  to  the  dissemination  of  enlightened  views,  and 
by  uniting  all  these  advantages,  promotes  the  growth,  wealth,  and  prosperity  of  Uie 
country. 

It  is  a  self  evident  proposition  that  accessibility  promotes  populatioa  The  history 
of  our  country  is  an  enduring  exemplification  of  this  fact.  As  facilities  of  intercourse 
increased,  the  area  of  our  settlements  extended,  until  the  entire  continent  has  beeo 
embraced  within  our  borders.  Cities  and  towns  have  sprung  up  in  the  mid^t  of  the 
wilderness,  and  the  wilds  have  been  made  to  blossom  like  the  rose;  and  if  canals, 
rivers,  and  plank  and  Macadamized  roads — the  restricted  means  of  intercommunica- 
tion enjoyea  before  the  introduction  of  railroads — have  sufficed  to  render  this  country 
so  prosperous,  what  may  we  not  anticipate  when  the  vast  undertaking  now  projected 
shall  have  been  completed  t — when  the  auriferous  shores  of  the  Pacific  c^hall  he  con- 
nected with  the  rocky  barriers  of  the  Atlantic  by  iron  bands,  and  the  treasures  of  the 
East  and  the  islands  of  the  seas  shall  be  transported  thereupon,  to  find  a  ready  mar- 
ket among  the  dwellers  at  the  West  t 

That  railroads  will  hereafter  be  the  means^f  intercommunication  Ia  equally  evident. 
They  are  the  best  and  cheapest  means  f(>r  promoting  accessibility  ;  they  can  be  built 
wherever  the  people  will  it;  and  by  their  means  time  and  distance  can  almost  be  an- 
nihilated. The  experience  upon  the  few  completed  roads  has  demonstrated  their 
ntility  and  fitness  for  the  purpDse  for  which  they  were  designed.  And  the  completion 
of  these  few  roads  has  made  the  building  of  others  compulsory,  or  those  sections 
lacking  in  such  facilities  must  consent  to  sit  supinely  down,  and  witness  the  rapid  de- 
yelopment  in  wealth  and  prosperity  of  such  sections  as  keep  up  with  the  progress  of 
the  age. 

Wherever  railroads  have  been  built  in  this  country,  the  inevitable  consequence  has 
been  to  enhance  the  value  of  property  in  the  neigbWhood.  Depots  have  been  estab- 
lished along  the  lines  for  the  reception  and  shipment  of  freight ;  and  from  these  sim- 
ple depots  flourishing  towns  have  grown  up,  magic-like,  and,  anomalous  at  it  may 
appear,  but  in  few  instances  producing  any  diversion  of  trade  from  one  place  to  an- 
other, seeming  rather  to  create  of  themselves  business  for  themselves — thus,  by 
ikdlities  of  eomraunication  adding  to  population,  and  by  population  adding  to  the 
wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  country. 

Not  unfrequently  does  it  occur  tliat  these  depots  are  established  in  the  vicinity  of 
mines  heretofore  unavailable,  for  want  of  means  of  transportation,  as  is  the  case  in 
many  ioaUDCea  withio  our  knowledge.  So  sooa  as  the  roada  are  completed,  and  these 
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mines  brought  within  the  reach  of  a  market,  a  town  at  once  spring  up,  and  the  here- 
tof«>re  waste  lands  become  not  only  sources  of  wealth  to  a  few,  perhaps,  but  of  com- 
petence to  many. 

Atul  when  these  roads  are  opened  through  an  agricultural  country,  afifording  meins 
of  ready  and  cheap  transportation  to  market,  the  farmer  at  once  (becomes  iodepeoti- 
ent.  Ue  !■«  not  compelled  to  haul  his  prinluce  through  almof^t  impaapable  mudholei, 
eloughf),  and  ponds,  to  a  market,  where  he  is  constrained  to  di'ipnae  of  it  at  anreroa* 
neratint^  rates,  rather  than  haul  it  home  again ;  he  can  quietly  wait  until  it  is  called 
for  at  his  own  door,  or  until  he  learns  mtm  the  papers  that  it  is  to  bis  advantage  to 
ship  to  a  distant  market.  Few  persons  are  aware  of  the  difference  in  the  c<«t  of 
tran!*portation  between  the  ordinary  wagon  a?  d  the  rail  In  one  of  our  exchanges 
we  some  time  since  found  the  following  table,  in  which  is  given  the  oomparatire 
value  of  a  ton  of  wheat  and  one  of  corn  at  given  distances  from  market,  as  affticted 
by  the  cost  of  transportation  by  railn)ad,  and  over  the  ordinary  road : — 

By  railroad.  Ordin.  hijjhway.  |  By  railroad.  Ordln.  bfgbwty. 

Mllee.              Wheat.     Corn.  Uhfat.     Corn.      Miles.  Wheat.     Corn.  Wbest.  Cun. 

At  market  $49  60  $24  76  $49  60  $24  76    170 |46  96  $22  20  $S4  00    

10 4926  2460  48  00  28261180 46  80  2205  22  50  

20 4920  2446  46  60  21  76  190 46  66  2190  2100  

80 49  05  24  80  46  00  20  26 

40 4900  2416  48  60  1876 


50 48  76  24  00  42  00  17  26 

60 48  60  23  86  40  60  16  76 

70 48  45  28  70  39  00  14  25 

80 48  80  28  65  87  60  12  76 


200 46  60  2176  19  50 

210 4685  2160  18  00 

220 46  20  2145  16  50 

23>' 4606  2180  15  00 

240 45  90  2115  18  50 

260 4676  2100  1200 


280 46  80  20  55  7  50 

290 46  15  20  40  6  00 

800 46  00  20  25  4  50 

810 4485  2010  8  00 


90 48  16  23  40  86  00  1126  260 46  60  20  85  10  50 

100 48  00  28  26  84  60  9  76  270 46  45  20  70   9  00 

110 47  86  28  10  88  00  8  26 

120 47  70  22  96  8160  6  76 

180 47  65  22  80  80  00  6  26 

140 47  40  2-2  66  28  60  8  75 

160 4726  2260  27  00  2  26  8*20 44  70     19  95       150    .... 

160 47  10  2235  26  50  0  75*880 44  65     1980       

By  this  table  it  appears  that  a  ton  of  corn  is  estimated  not  to  be  worth  hauling,  by 
wagon,  when  170  miles  from  market;  while  at  the  same  diataoce  upon  a  line  of  nil- 
road  it  would  be  worth  $22  20.  A  ton  of  wheat  280  miles  from  market  is  not  worth 
the  hauling  by  wagon,  but  by  railroad  it  wuuld  be  worth  $44  66.  Thus,  as  land  may 
be  near  or  more  remote  from  lines  of  railroad  is  its  value  enhanced  over  and  abote 
the  value  had  there  been  no  such  railroad.  This  is  an  important  consideration  to  fu- 
mers  when  called  upon  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  railroads,  and  should  influcQoe 
their  actions  in  the  matter. 

While  it  thus  develops  the  physical  resources  of  the  country,  and  by  the  resd^ 
means  of  intercommunication  it  affords  makes  distant  points  accessible,  the  railroad  ii 
also  intimately  connected  with  Commerce,  and  with  all  of  its  powers  and  rcsultSkii 
peculiarly  its  agent,  and  has  exerted  a  potential  influence  in  the  development  and  ex- 
tension of  modern  trade,  and  is  destined  to  work  still  greater  changes  and  more  vait 
achievements  in  behalf  of  the  Commerce  of  the  future. 

Such  being  the  fact,  and  railroads  being  the  "  necessity  of  the  age,"  we  say  ki 
them  be  built  wherever  they  can  be  with  rt^asonable  prospect  of  success;  but  in  irail- 
roads,  as  in  every  other  line  of  business,  judgment  should  be  exercised,  and  rival  Uao 
on  minor  routes  shf>uld  bj  avoided,  at  least  until  such  time  as  the  wants  of  the  oom- 
munity  call  for  an  extension  of  traveling  facilities.  This  competition  of  rival  Uaet 
will  be  one  of  the  strongest  objections  to  railroads,  in  the  construction  and  prosperooi 
management  of  which  united  effort  is  a  peculiarly  necessary  ingredient. 


LOCOMOTIVES  ON  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  RAILROAD. 

Tlie  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  own  and  use  upon  their  road,  according  to  the 
last  annual  rep«>rt.  forty-three  locomotive  eni^ines.  Of  these,  9  were  placed  on  the 
road  in  the  year  1849,  14  in  the  year  1850,  8  in  1851,  and  17  in  1852.  Of  the  whole 
number,  87  were  built  bv  M.  W.'  Baldwin,  8  by  Norris  &  Brothers,  2  by  Seth  Wil- 
marth,  and  1  by  Smith  i  Perkins.    28  of  them  have  4  driven  each,  7  hava  6  driveit 
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each,  6  have  2  drivers  each,  and  2  have  ei^ht  drivers  each.  As  regards  the  size  of 
the^e  drivers,  20  of  them  are  each  4  feet  6  iacbes  in  diameter,  7  are  of  5  feet  each, 
2  are  of  6  feet  6  inches,  7  of  8  feet  6  inche^  8  of  6  feet.  2  of  4  feet,  I  of  3  feet  7 
inches,  and  1  of  8  feet  8  inches.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  82  of  these  enyrines  have 
drivers  of  4  feet  6  inches  and  upwards.  During  the  year  1862  the  total  number  of 
miles  run  by  these  locomotives  was  663,991,  and  the  total  cost  of  repairs  was 
$82,680  u7,  or  an  average  cost  of  f4  92  per  100  miles  run.  In  the  year  1850  the 
total  number  of  miles  run  by  the  locomotives  on  this. road  was  820,999,  or  nearly 
11,000  less  than  half  the  total  for  1852. 

SELF-ACTING  RAILROAD  BRAKE. 

In  these  days  of  railroad  accidents,  every  invention  Uiat  may  contribute  in  any  de- 
gree  to  prevent  destruction  of  life  deserves  notice,  and  there  is  one,  which  has  stood 
the  test  of  a  fair  trial  on  the  Reading  Railroad,  that  ought  to  be  universally  adopted. 
It  is  called  "*  Laliaye^s  Patent  Self- Acting  Brake,"  and  is  the  inventiun  of  Mr.  J.  J. 
Lahaye,  of  Reading.  The  mode  of  its  operation  is  very  simple,  and  as  it  is  self-acting, 
it  dis|>en8es  with  the  necessity  of  brakemen  on  a  train.  The  process  is  as  follows : — 
As  soon  as  an  engineer,  seeing  danger  before  him,  reverses  the  engine,  the  slight  check 
given  to  the  train,  causes  a  pressure  against  the  "  bumper"  of  each  car.  Attached  to 
this  bumper,  and  passing  under  the  car,  is  a  rod  connecting  with  a  lever,  which  the' 
moment  it  feels  the  pressure,  forces  a  brake  against  the  wheels  of  the  truck,  with  such 
violence  as  to  enable  the  engineer  to  Rtop  the  train  in  an  astonishingly  »hort  time.  On 
the  Heading  Railroad,  where  this  brake  nas  been  in  use  for  a  year  and  a  half,  an  engi- 
neer  can  stop  a  train  going  at  the  rate  of  thirty  miles  an  hour,  in  a  space  of  from  two 
hundred  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet. 

It  is  easily  seen  that  under  these  circumstances  a  collision  can  very  rarely  occur,  as 
it  is  seldom  that  an  obstacle  in  a  track  cannot  be  discovered  at  a  distance  of  at  least 
five  or  six  hundred  feet  The  operation  of  detaching  the  brake  is  aUo  quite  simple, 
and  the  whole  apparatus  is  such  as  to  recommend  it  to  general  adoptii'U,  especially 
on  railroad^  having  but  a  single  track,  where  the  dangers  of  collision  are  much  the 
greatest.  No  description,  without  diagrams,  can  do  full  justice  to  the  beauty  and 
practical  value  of  this  invention ;  but  the  very  fact  that  it  has  been  successfully  used, 
for  a  length  of  time,  on  a  road  doing  such  an  immense  business  as  the  Reading  Rail- 
road, is  sufficient  to  convince  all  of  its  excellence. 

FIRST  STEAMBOAT  ON  THE  WESTERN  WATERS. 

According  to  statements  in  the  Newport  (Ky.)  Hcwt,  the  first  steamboat  that  ever 
ran  on  the  western  waters  was  built  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  John  Robson, 
DOW  80  years  old,  and  living  with  his  son  William,  two  miles  back  of  Newport,  Ky. 
Bis  head  is  whitened  by  age,  but  his  memory  is  good,  and  recollects  well  about  his 
youthful  exercises.  He  was  employed  by  Fult(»n,  Livingston  <&  Co.,  of  New  York, 
The  boat  was  launched  at  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  on  the  17  th  day  of  March,  1811,  and  wa<i 
called  the  New  Orleans.  She  was  painted  with  a  blueish  colored  paint.  She  passed 
New  Madrid,  Mo.,  at  the  time  of  the  earthquake  in  December,  1811.  Mr.  Scowls, 
DOW  living  in  Covington,  a  wealthy  man,  was  cabin-boy  on  her;  Andrew  Jack  was 
pilot,  and  a  Mr.  Baker  was  engineer.  She  carried  Gen.  Coffee  and  Dtm  Carl,  with 
their  troops,  from  Natchez  down  to  New  Orleans,  in  1814,  at  the  time  Gen.  Jackson 
defending  that  city  against  the  British. 


MOBILE  AND  OHIO  RAILROAD. 

The  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company  reports  that  the 
whole  road  is  now  under  contract  to  the  Kentucky  line,  453  miles  from  Mobile.  The 
local  subscriptions  amount  to  $4,902,200,  and  the  land  given  by  Congress  is  valued  at 
$8,469,076,  making  together  a  property  capital  of  18.872,175.  Upon  this  it  is  intend- 
ed to  raise  by  mortgage  of  road  and  land.*,  a  loan  of  $6,500,000,  including  the  Tennes- 
■ee  loan  of  $1,000,000,  at  6  per  cent,  to  complete  the  main  road  and  iion  the  Padu- 
cah,  Tennessee  River,  Columbus,  Kentucky  and  Columbus,  Mississippi  branches,  all  of 
which  branches,  in  the  aggregate,  will  be  102  miles  long.  Thirtv -three  miles  of  the 
road,  from  Mobile  to  Citronville,  are  now  in  operation,  and  tifty-nve  miles  in  additiuo 
ore  DOW  under  contract,  and  will  be  ready  for  the  iron  bj  the  Ist  of  November,  1868. 
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SONG  OF  THE  MIN£B« 


TRANSLATED   FROM  THE  GEBMAN   OF  NOTAI88. 


Who  fathom  B  her  recesses 
la  mouarch  of  the  ifphere — 

Forgelting  all  distrestieSf 
Withui  her  bosom  here. 

Of  all  her  granlW)  piling 
The  secret  make  he  knows, 

And  down  amid  her  toiling 
Uoweariedly  he  goes. 

He  is  anto  her  plighted, 
And  tenderly  Allied — 

Becomeii  by  her  delighted. 
As  if  she  were  his  bride. 

New  love  each  day  is  burning 
For  her  within  his  breast. 

No  toil  or  tronble  shunning, 
She  leaveth  him  to  rest. 

To  him  her  voice  is  swelling 
111  solemn,  friendly  rhyme, 

The  mighty  stones  telling 
or  luug-evanlsbed  time. 

The  Pore-world*s  holy  breezes 
Around  his  temples  play. 


And  cavemed  sight  rel 
To  him  a  quenchless  ray 


On  every  side  he  greeteth 

A  long  familiar  land. 
And  willingly  she  meeteth 

The  labors  of  hia  baud. 

For  hopeful  waves  are  flowing 
A  long  his  mountain  course. 

And  rocky  holds  are  abowinic 
Their  treasures*  aecret  soorea. 

Toward  bis  monarch^  palace 
He  guides  ihe  gctlden  aireamt 

And  diadfm  and  chalice 
With  noble  jewels  gleam. 

Though  fidtbfully  bis  Ireasoie 
He  renders  to  the  king. 

He  llveih  poor  with  pleaaare. 
And  makes  no  questioning. 

And  though  beneath  bim  datlj 
They  fight  for  gokl  and  gaUi| 

Above  here  let  him  gaily 
The  lord  of  earth  remain. 


MMUFACTURES  OF  PARIS. 

NO.  IL 
STATISTICS  OF   FOOD  AND  THF   DRANCHK8  OF  INDUSTRY   BBLATINO  TO  IT,   AT  ThMM, 

Of  the  eeventeeo  branches  of  industry  belonging  to  this  group,  acoording  to  the 
classification  of  the  Report  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Paris,  we  have  Doticed 
all  but  the  following: — Di^tiIlerB,  (liquors  and  sirups;)  grocers,  (maoafactiinog ;)  ice- 
cream makers,  alimentary  paste  makers,  pastry  cooks,  sugar  refineiB,  and  pidde 
makers. 

Manufacture  of  Liquor i  ajid  Sirups, — Number  of  employers  126  ;  amount  of  boo- 
ness  in  1847,  8,276,805  francs;  in  1848,  5,379,900  francs. 

The  effervescing  drinks,  of  which  the  principal  are  effervescing  lemonade  and  Selt- 
zer water,  are  classed  with  medicinal  mineral  waters,  and  the  manufacture  of  tbem  ii 
8ubj€>cted  to  government  regulation.  There  are  two  inspectors  at  Paris,  who  saperio- 
tend  the  manufacture  of  all  artificial  waters  of  this  kind. 

GrocetH^  (manufacturing.) — Besides  the  numerous  articles  sold  in  small  quantities 
for  daily  use,  and  which  are  simply  bought  at  wholesale  and  sold  at  retail,  without 
undergoing  any  change  in  the  hands  of  the  grocer,  there  are  many  other  articles  which 
are  prepared  for  use  at  the  shop,  and  therefore  are  included  in  the  list  of  Paris  msmi- 
factures.  Thus,  at  some  grocers'  shops,  chocolate,  preserves,  liquors,  sirups,  oonfeetioo- 
ary,  and  blacking  are  made,  coflfee  also  is  burnt,  and  some  yegetablee  prepared 
for  use. 

Of  these  grocers,  who  are  classed  among  the  manufacturers  of  Paris,  there  art 
1,180;  of  whom  l,04i  confine  themselves  to  articles  of  food:  62  mannbcture  black* 
ing;  6,  colors  and  blacking;  5,  blacking  and  ink ;  8,  candles,  night-lights,  glae,  ess  if 
Javelie,  eau  de  Cologne, 

hk  1847  the  amoonl  of  bnsbess  was  as  follows :— Articles  of  food,  9,621^9  kum; 
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taude  JavelU,  110,000  francs;  candles,  101,600  francs;  colors,  81,600  francs  ;  black- 
ing, 84,155  francs;  glue,  ink, eaude  Cologne,  and  night-lights,  2,870  francs.  The  total 
is  9,950,894  francs ;  but  these  figares  are  far  from  exhibiting  the  real  extent  of  this 
branch  of  industry. 

Articles  of  food,  it  will  be  ^een,  form  the  principal  item.  They  consist  of  burnt 
coffee,  the  value  of  which  was  7,000.000  francs,  including  the  value  of  the  coffee ; 
chocolate  and  confectionary,  2,402,913  francs;  alimentary  preserves,  218^46  francs. 

The  value  of  coffee  burnt  by  those  who  make  it  a  special  business  was  2,038,070 
francs,  which,  added  to  the  above  amount  of  7,000,000  francs,  makes  the  total 
9,033,070  francs. 

The  total  value  of  sirups  and  distilled  liquors  was  8,276.805  francs ;  adding  the 
amount  made  by  the  grocers,  and  we  have  a  total  of  8,469,781  francs. 

Almost  all  the  grocers  prepare  chocolate.  The  total  value  manufactured  in  1847 
was  8,896,977  francs,  in  addition  to  that  made  by  grocers.  The  aggregate  of  both  is 
5,068,493  francs.    Nearly  all  the  grocers  (1,071  out  of  1,180)  make  preserves  also. 

Fruits  preserved  in  sugar  are  an  agreeable  and  useful  article  of  food  for  children, 
and  especially  the  sick.  When  the  sirup  alone  is  used,  the  preparations  are  called 
gelets :  when  a  part  of  the  pulp  is  retained  they  are  marmeladea.  Amount  of  busi- 
ness  in  1847, 1,231,897  francs;  in  1848,  775,780  francs. 

Jce  Cream  Makers. — The  eafet  are  generally  supplied  with  ices  and  sorbets  from 
establishments  where  they  are  mann&ctured  on  a  large  scale :  they  are  prepared, 
however,  at  some  of  the  coffee  bouses.  Number  of  employers  in  1847, 45 ;  amount 
of  business  in  1847,  1,224,1 60  francs;  in  1848,540,860  francs. 

Alimentary  preparatianM  of  dough  or  paste,  (pates  alimentaireSf)  are  made  from 
the  finest  ground  wheat,  and  are  variously  named,  from  their  shape,  macaroni^  ver- 
tmieeUit  lazagne^  tagliwui^  andarinif  mille/anti^  etoileB^  ^.  This  manufacture  is  of 
Italian  origin,  and  famous  at  Naples  and  Genoa.  About  the  beginning  of  this  century 
it  was  introduced  at  Paris  and  Lyons,  and  particularly  at  Clermont-Ferrand.  Makers 
of  vermicelli,  <fcc.,  17 ;  amount  of  business  in  1847,  1,567,728  francs;  in  1848,  941,800 
firancs.    One  cause  of  this  falling  off  was  the  high  price  of  wheat  in  1847. 

Pastry  Cooks. — ^The  art  of  pastry  includes  pies,  cakes,  rolls,  spice  bread,  ^.,  and 
it  is  classified  by  the  report  into  fine  pastry  and  common  pastry.  Much  of  the  com* 
moD  pastry  is  sold  in  the  street  by  itinerants,  who  make  their  own  cakes,  or  buy  in 
the  12  arrondissements  the  peculiar  articles  made  there  called  gaieties,  Nanterre  cakes ^ 
and  piaisirs. 

A  marked  diang^  has  of  late  taken  place  in  the  business  of  the  pastry  cook.  Many 
DO  longer  furnish  meals  at  their  own  shops,  but  undertake  to  furnish  complete  enter- 
tainments in  the  city.  Nearly  all  the  cooks  are  now  instructed  as  apprentices  by 
them.  Number  of  pastry  cooks,  402;  of  these  87  are  also  bakers;  11  makers  of 
•irups  and  preserves ;  2  makers  of  ices ;  1  maker  of  broiled  oiniooa  Amount  of  buai- 
oese  in  1847, 12,255,087  francs;  in  1848,6,618,780  francs. 

Sugar  Refiners. — The  use  of  sugar  as  a  food,  at  once  healthful  and  nutritive,  is 
growing  with  the  growth  of  wealth.  Its  importance  as  an  article  of  Commerce  dates 
back  only  to  the  17th  century.  The  Portuguese,  sole  possessors  of  Brazil,  where  the 
cine  was  first  cultivated,  had  almost  a  monopoly  of  the  European  market  After- 
wards the  Dutch,  English,  and  French  colonies  cultivated  the  cane ;  and  under  the 
colonial  system  each  had  the  monopoly  of  supplying  its  mother  country. 

The  sugar  trade  in  France  is  now  supplied  by  native  sugar  made  from  the  beet,  by 
caoe  sugar  from  the  colonies,  and  to  a  limited  extent  by  foreign  sugars ;  but  high  du- 
ties shut  oat  the  iireign  sugars  fromconsomptioo.    What  is  received  at  the  French 


Russia kilogrammes    0.776 

Austria 1.200 

France 8.616 
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entrepots  is  almost  wholly  re-exported.  Refiaed  sugars  are  allowed  a  dravback,  bj 
way  of  bounty,  on  exportation. 

Raw  giugar  was  consumed  in  France  to  a  conitiderable  extent  some  yean  ago,  bat 
the  use  of  it  is  very  much  diiuinislied  in  consequence  of  the  reduction  in  the  price  of 
refined  sugars,  effected  by  the  improved  process  of  refining.  Cane  sugar  wa^  in  £set 
the  only  kind  that  could  be  used  raw.  Now,  nearly  all  the  sugar  used  is  refined. 
Value  of  sugar  entered  at  curftom  house  in  1S47, 149,822.480  kilogrammes  ;  in  1848, 
106,013,371  kilogrammes.  Value  of  sugar  exported  in  1847,  18,400,666  kilogrammet; 
in  1848,  8,258,089  kilogrammes. 

The  consumption  of  sugar  evidently  fell  off  in  1818  in  consequence  of  the  politJcal 
crisis  of  that  year.  It  seems  to  be  determined  by  the  price  of  breadstuffs ;  the  avet* 
age  consumption  of  the  richer  classes  being  considerable,  that  of  the  poor  very  smaU. 
As  pro<aperity  increases,  the  consumption  of  sugar  increases  with  it,  and  the  compara* 
tive  wealth  of  different  classes  would  be  pretty  accurately  shown  by  a  daasificatacB 
based  upon  the  average  of  sugar  consumed  by  each  individuaL 

According  to  the  generally  received  calculations,  made  in  1845,  the  Ayerage  of 
sugar  consumed  by  each  individual  in  a  year  was,  in 

Holland kilogrammes    6.110 

United  States 8.000 

England 8.4W 

Raw  sugar  contains  two  different  elements,  the  one  a  grain,  the  other  a  sirup,  oof- 
ering  and  closing  the  former.  The  process  of  refining  consists  in  separating  the  tvo^ 
one  of  which  is  susceptible  of  crystallization  and  the  other  is  not,  and  also  in  remoriif 
from  the  sugar  the  foreign  substances  mingled  with  it  To  effect  this  Tarious  ciieai* 
cal  and  mechanical  agencies  are  employed.  The  sugar  is  dissolved  in  water,  decolA*- 
ixed  by  animal  black,  clarified  by  beef's  blood,  concentrated  by  heat,  boiled  in  csol* 
drons,  and  poured  into  moulds,  in  which  it  is  crystallized  in  a  rude  manner,  and  tba 
ground. 

Ihere  are  18  sugar  refineries  in  Paris  and  the  6an-/t>tf^,  which  supply  Rooca 
Amiens,  Rheims,  Metz,  Strasbourg,  Besancoo,  Lyons,  Moolins,  Chateaarouz,  Toun,  mi 
also  the  foreign  demand. 

The  quantity  of  sugar  received  in  the  District  of  Paris,  in  1847,  may  be  estimated 
at  68  or  60,000,000  kilogrammes,  of  which  from  16  to  18,000,000,  or  about  one  third, 
remained  for  local  consumption.  In  1848  the  quantity  received  was  only  from  46  to 
48,000,000  kilogrammes  in  the  city. 

Amount  of  business  in  1847,  23,000,000  /Vanes;  quantity  of  sogar  made,  19^600,000 
kilogrammes;  workmen  employed,  436.  Amount  of  business  without  the  dty, 
42,000,000  francs;  quantity  of  sugar  made,  36,000,000  kilogrammes;  workmen cai- 
ployed,  600  to  700.    Total  amount,  66,600,000  francs ;  workmen,  1,100. 

In  1848  business  fell  to  17,626,000  francs,  a  reduction  of  25  per  ceot^  Doriog  the 
month  following  the  revolution  of  February,  1848,  167  workmen  out  of  485,  or  Most 
of  100,  were  discharged. 

Pickle  Makert, — The  last  branch  of  industry  in  the  group  of  pursuits  relating  to 
food  includes  the  preparation  of  vinegar  for  the  table,  of  mustard,  and  of  gherl 
other  vegetables  and  fruits  pickled  in  vinegar.    Of  these  articles  Paris  exports 
siderable  quantities;  about  one  half  of  the  quantity  produced.    Amount  of 
m  1S47,  631.600  francs ;  in  1848,  461,000  francs :  there  is  here  a  fiOliog  off  of  27  per 
cent 

AVe  sliall  next  take  up  the  second  branch  of  indu^try  enumerated  in  the  Report, 
that  of  construction — including  ships,  houses,  streets,  and  pavemenfai,  uUmihin:  tf' 
Um  business  of  the  misoo,  carpenter,  and  i^ainter. 
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IR05  MANUFACTURES  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

THE  METAL  TRADES  OP  LIVERPOOL — IROX. 

There  are  at  the  prusent  moment  178  different  iron  works  in  the  kingdom,  with  an 
aggregate  capital  appnmchin^  £4,000!ft)0.  The  production  of  pig- iron  during  the  last 
twelve  months  was  estimated  at  2,697.240  tnns;  and,  if  we  tase  only  2,000,000  tons, 
at  £^  per  ton,  it  makes  the  annual  value  of  £6,000.000. 

The  demand  for  iron  of  late  years  has  greatly  increased,  owing  to  its  adaptability 
for  marine  purposes,  in  the  construction  of  8hip- building  and  steamers,  as  well  as  in 
the  formation  of  railroads;  and,  although  there  has  been  a  great  scarcity  of  coal  gene- 
rally in  South  Staffordshire  and  *o  some  extent  in  Wales.  The  production  of  pis^-iron 
in  tne  United  Kingdom  during  the  year  1852,  was  estimated  as  follows,  the  yield  be- 
ing calculated  only  upon  those  furnaces  in  blast : — 

Furnaces.  Pig>iron. 

In.  Out.      Total.  Tons. 

Scotland 118         81         144        776.000 

SouthWales 135         27         162         685,000 

Ditto,  Anthracite    12        23  85  81,000 

South  Staffordshire 127         82         159        725,000 

North  Staffordshire 17  4  21  90.000 

North  Wales 6  7  18  30,000 

Shrop^^hire 27         18  40        120.000 

I>urham , 18  8  26        110,000 

Northumberland 7  6  13  35.000 

Yorkshire  and  Derbyshire 36  •        7  42        150,000 

Total 497       158         656      2,701,000 

There  is  little  doubt  but  in  the  course  of  15  years,  and  even  sooner,  this  manufac- 
ture will  be  doubled  in  its  quantity.  At  the  present  moment  there  are  118  furnaces 
in  blast  in  Scotland,  producing  at  the  rate  of  800,000  tons  per  annum. 

The  principal  stocks  of  pig-iron  held  in  this  country  are  kept  on  wharves  and  in 
yards  at  Glasgow,  and  on  premises  belonging  to  the  iron  works  in  the  neighborhood, 
aa  Gartbherrie,  Dundy  van.  <&&;  but  there  are  smaller  depots  for  pig  iron  intended  for 
coosumptiun  or  re-manufacture  in  England,  formed  at  Poulton,  Fleetwood,  Preston, 
Ijancaster,  Runcorn,  Eliesmere  Port,  and  Sdltney,  near  Chester  ;  therefore  we  should 
first  ascertain  the  amount  of  such  stttcks,  the  shipments,  <bc.,  during  the  last  seven 
yeari*,  which  we  find  recorded  in  the  report  of  Mr.  J(»hn  Barclay,  iron  broker,  Glasgow, 
and  Messrs.  Stitt  Brothers,  Liverpool,  as  below  : — 

STOCKS  or  PIG-IRON   HELD  IN  800TLAND  (iN  TONs)   ON  THE   8l8T  DECEMBER   IN 

EACH   YEAR. 

1846.     1847.    1848.    1819.     ISSO.    1851.     1S58. 

146,000     90,000    100,000    200,000    275,000    850,000    450,000 

SHIPMENTS  OP   PIO-iaON   FROM  SCOTLAND. 

Foreign.  Coastwise.  Total. 

1846 tons  119.100  2j^7.851  876,961 

1847 148,460  227,005  870,466 

1848 162,161  227,883  889,984 

1849 158,183  221,948  875,126 

1850 184,576  190,088  824,669 

1861 192,676  260.080  452,766 

1862 224,070  199,060  425,020 

The  consumption  of  pig-iron  in  Glasgow  and  that  neighborhood  is  now  4,000  tons  a 
week ;  eouai  to  200,000  tons  a  year ;  and  the  manufacture  of  malleable  irun  in  Scot- 
land has  oeen  calculated,  in  tons,  as  follows  : — 

1846.     1847.     1848.    1849.     18§0.     1851.     18a 

45,000  60,000  90.000  80,000  80,000  90,000  90,000 

As  the  United  States  of  America  purchase  extensively,  we  will  record  the  exports 
of  pig  iron  thence,  direct  from  Scotland,  during  the  last  seven  years,  to  show  the  mar- 
▼«Ioiis  increase }— 
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1SJ6.  mi,  ISIS.  1S19.  1S50.  1851.  ISil 

13,918  44,993  90.235  94.212  67.509  80,019  100.700 

The  entire  exports  of  iron  from  Great  Britttln  are  now  double  what  thej  were  ia 
1825,  having  almost  reached  1,600,0^0  tofm  in  the  past  year,  1853.  of  which  tbo»e  of 
LiverptMd  exceed  (»ne-iirth  portion.  The  United  Starefi  beinfi;  our  principal  market, 
let  II!)  cee  what  were  the  frhipmeiitfl  of  manuf.ictured  iron  from  Liverpool  to  the  three 
chief  portts,  New  York,  Boston,  an<l  IMiiladelphia,  during  the  last  seven  j( 


Rnil«.  Bars.  Alc.  liofipft*  ice.  ToiaL 

Totw.                     Ti'iitt.                       ToDik  TuMk 

1846 12.514  12,807                    1.686  27.007 

1847 12.riH5  87,543                   7.195  57Ji$ 

1848 5CM83  8S.rt2l                    7.2.S7  92.W« 

1849 83>49  57.1.S5  13.203  liM.187 

1850 29.8U8  6G.33S  19.486  115,61! 

1851 78.199  64.301  19.293  161.70 

1852 74.468  72,!»64  22,196  168,728 

Of  this  extraordinary  increa«e  during  the  last  year.  1852,  Xew  York  receiTed  fmm 
us  185,299  tons;  Boston,  24.414  tons;  and  Philadelphia.  12.024  ton?. 

The  shipment:*  to  the  East  Indies  are  falling  olf.  The  total  experts  from  Grat 
Britain  to  Calcutta,  of  all  Horta  of  iron,  lost  year  only  aruounted  to  14,020  tool, if 
which  4,404  were  sent  from  Liver|)ool. 

THE  IRON  TRADE  OF  SCOTLA.\D. 

Tlie  average  value,  per  week,  of  the  whole  make  of  pig- iron  in  Scotland  was. in 
1830,£8,0(H1;  1840,  £22.000;  1845.  £36.00i»;  1 850,  £25,U0"0 ;  1851.  £29.600;  and. at 
75s.  per  ton.  it  is  now  £56,250  per  week.  Mr.  U.  L.  Seligniann.  of  OUf^ow,  estimaltf 
that  the  production  f luring  the  past  year  was  estimated  at  770,000  tons,  and  ft«r  the 
ye.ir  previous,  765.000  tons;  of  which  there  was  stored  in  Glasgow,  in  1852.  251,^00 
tons  ;  in  makers*  hands  and  stored  at  other  ports.  189.000  torn — total,  440.000  tooiL 
In  1851  there  was  stored  in  Gla.«t;ow,  l.so.roi)  t<ins;  in  makers*  hands  in  other  prrti^ 
210,0(.>0~tota1,  804.000  tons.  Of  the  (shipments  fnim  all  p«irta  in  Scotland  ihcn 
was,  in  1852.  foreign,  inclmiing  tran>hipment  at  Liverpool,  212.000  torn;  cnaetwiM, 
218.000— total,  440.000  tons.  ^  In  1S51,  foreign,  inclodmg  tran^hipmeDt  at  Urerp^l, 
178.000  tons;  conftwi^e,  271.000  tons— total.  449.000  tons.  In  the  past  year, the 
highest  numlier  of  furnaces  iu  blast  was  in  the  month  of  December,  and  amoanted  la 
113  ;  and  the  lowest  nunilier  was  in  July,  and  amounted  to  106.  In  1851,  the  hi^\t 
est  numl)er  was  in  Deceml)er,  anil  amounted  to  115 :  and  the  lowest  Dumber  was  in 
January,  and  amounted  to  165. 

.MAXIFACTIRE  OF  SILESIAX  IRO.\. 

Tlie  Ix»ndon  J/iv/fuwiVA'  Mapnzhu-  says: — Tlie  int»«t  extensive  display  of  iron,  id  ill 
the  stages  of  its  maiiufucture,  is  st-nt  fnmi  the  num«rrous  fo'ges  of  Huttoo,  vf  Otoet 
Honnrd,  who  alone  occupies  a  large  portion  of  the  b.isrroent  of  the  buildiiv.    Hi 
quality  of  the  metal  pnxiuced  at  his  work^  has  secured  a  htcal  reputatkio,  tbouKk 
other  establishments,  as  the  Lntira  Work^.  ui  IW uihen,  prinluce  iron  id  bar,  and  iki 
larger  forms,  in  greater  quantity.     The  Kinard  Witrks  ar«;  unrivallvd  io  the  finer 
sorts;  and  of  h(X>p  iron. nad  nnls,  wire,  cn>t  iion  for  ctioking  vessels,  steel  in  naif 
varieties,  es{>eciairy  for^i-d  steol  of  the  tinesi  quality,  there  is  a  roost  abimdant  np- 
ply.    Sluet  iron  is  exhibited  fiom  these  works,  of  such  a  degree  of  tPDoitT  that  VI 
leaves  can  be  used  for  ptiptr.     A  UH'kbinder  of  Br<;slau  has  made  sd  album  of  noth- 
ing else,  the  pages  of  which  turn  as  flrxdtly  as  the  finest  fabric  of  lioen  rags.   ^ 
yit  no  extensive  application  for  this  form  ot  the  ineial  has  been  found,  but  thenaBir 
gor  s»ys  the  mattrrial  uiu?t  prtcede  the  use  for  it :  perhaps  IxNtks  may  hereafter  bt 
printed  for  the  tropics  vi\  thist*  nu'tullic  leaves,  and  defy  the  destructive  power  of 
nnis.  or  any  c*»loror  ^tr»'nl:th  of  forcrj>s.     \Vf  have  j-nly  to  invent  a  white  ink,BDd 
the  tiling  i*  done.     Of  the  lines t  sort  the  ni.icl.iiiiry  rolls  7.040  square  feet  of  vlul 
mav  be  called  leaf  in^n.  from  a  hundred  weight  of  uivtal.     In  |H»intuf  price,  howevrr, 
the  Sdesian  iron  cannot  lompete  with  the  Lngli^h ;  much  is  f>till  smelted  with  wsii 
and  llie  ctml  and  ir\Hi  di^tTicls  lie  at  greater  distances  from  each  other,  lO  thit  ■■efc 
ra/iital  is  consumed  by  th«  cuuve^f  ancv  ol  twA  \u  \2^  ibq\W 
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ML\L\0  A\D  MANUFACTURING  CORPORATIONS  IN  MICHIGAN. 

AN  ACT  TO  AUTHORIZE  THE  POBVATION  OF  CORrOBATIOKS  FOR  VIKING,  SMELT1>'G,  OR  MAVU- 
FACTL'UI*fU  IRON,  COPPER,  MINERAL  COAL,  SILVER,  OR  OTHER  ORES  OR  MINERALS,  AND  FOR 
OTHER  MANUFACTURTNO  PURPOSES. 

Section  I.  The  people  of  the  State  of  Michigan  enact,  AH  corporations  organized 
aad  established  under  the  provisions  uf  this  act,  t>hall  bo  capable  of  suing  and  bvinff 
sued,  in  any  court  in  tliis  State,  and  may  )iave  a  common  seal,  and  alter  or  amend 
the  same  at  pleasure  ;  may  elect,  in  such  a  manner  as  they  bhall  determine,  uU  neces- 
sary (tflicers ;  may  fix  their  compensation  and  <iotermine  their  duties,  and  make  from 
time  to  time,  such  by-laws,  not  inconBiittent  with  the  constitution  and  laws  of  this  State, 
as  a  majority  of  the  stockholders  shall  direct 

Sec.  2.  Any  number  of  i)erson<i,  not  less  than  three,  who  shall,  by  articles  of  agree- 
ment, in  writing,  associate  accordiing  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  under  any  name 
assumed  by  them  for  the  purpose  of  engiiging  in  and  carrying  on  any  kind  of  mining 
or  manufacturing  business,  or  who  shall  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall, 
with  their  successors  and  assigns,  constitute  a  body  politic  or  corporate,  in  fact^  and 
under  any  name  assumoil  by  them  in  their  articles  of  association,  provided  no  two 
cooipaiiies  shall  assume  the  same  name. 

Sec.  3.  Before  any  corporation  formed  under  this  act  shall  commence  business,  the 
prei^ident  and  directors  shall  cause  their  articles  of  association  to  be  filled  with  the 
SecreUry  of  State  of  this  State,  and  with  the  county  clerk  of  the  county  or  counties 
in  which  any  such  corporation  shall  conduct  its  mining  or  manufacturuig  business ; 
which  said  articles  shall  be  recorded  in  eaid  ofHce  at  length,  in  books  prepared  for 
that  purpose  at  tlic  expense  of  saifl  cor})oration. 

Seo.  4.  The  articles  of  every  such  association  shall  be  signed  by  the  persoas  associ- 
ating in  the  first  instance,  and  acknowledged  before  some  person  authorized  by  the 
laws  of  this  State  to  take  acknowledgment!^  of  deeds,  and  shall  state : — 

1.  Distinctly  and  definitely  the  purpo«>e  for  which  the  same  is  formed. 

2.  1')ie  HniDunt  of  their  capital  sttick  and  the  number  of  shares. 
8.  Tiie  amount  of  capital  stock  actually  paid  in. 

4.  The  name  of  the  stockholders,  their  respective  residences,  and  the  number  of 
shares  held  by  each  person. 

6.  11ie  place  in  this  SUite  where  their  office  for  the  transaction  of  business  is  loca- 
ted, and  the  county  or  counties  in  which  their  business  is  to  be  carried  on. 

0.  The  term  of  its  existence  not  to  exceed  thirty  years. 

Sec.  5.  Kvery  such  corpttration  shall  annually  in  the  month  of  July,  make  a  report, 
aigned  by  u  majority  of  the  board  of  directors,  containing: — 

1.  The  amount  of  capital  actually  paid  iu. 

2.  The  amount  invested  in  real  estate. 

3.  Tli«;  amount  of  per!>onal  estate. 

4.  The  amount  of  their  debts  and  credits  as  near  as  may  be. 

6.  The  name  of  each  ntockhtihler  and  the  number  of  shares  held  by  him  at  the  date 
of  su(*h  r«|K>rt;  and  every  such  report  shall  be  verified  on  oath,  by  the  officers  sii^ning 
the  :4anie ;  and  if  anv  per.^on  shall,  as  to  any  material  facts,  knowingly  swear  or  affirm 
lalsely,  he  shall  l>e  deemed  guilty  of  perjury,  and  be  punished  accordingly. 

Sec.  6.  The  amount  of  the  capital  stock  in  every  such  corporation  shall  be  fixed 
and  limited  by  the  stockholders  in  their  articles  of  association,  and  shall,  in  no  case, 
be  less  tliiui  ten  thousand  dollars,  nor  more  than  five  hundred  thouiumd  dollars,  and 
shall  be  divided  into  shares  of  twenty-five  dollars  each.  The  capital  stock  may  be  in- 
eredscd,  and  the  number  of  shares,  at  any  meeting  of  the  stockholders  called  for  that 
purpose ;  provided,  that  the  amount  so  increased  shall  not,  with  the  existing  capital, 
ezcee«i  five  hundred  thou-^and  ilollars. 

Sec  7.  The  purposes  for  which  every  such  corpkiration  shall  be  established  nhall  be 
distinctly  and  definitely  s[H!cifiod  in  the  articles  of  association ;  and  it  shall  not  be 
lawful  for  said  corporation  to  apj^ropriate  lU  fuiKU  to  any  other  purpo(>e. 

Sec.  8.  When  any  cor|>onuioii  shall  Iw  formed  under  thia  act,  any  two  of  those  as- 
sociated lU'iy  call  the  fir-^t  meeting  of  the  crjrpuration  at  such  time  anil  place  as  they 
may  apfviint,  by  giving  notice  thereof,  by  publi-diin^  the  same  in  a  uewsipaper,  at 
least  fifteen  days  before  the  time  app<»inted  fur  such  meeting. 

Sec.  9.  The  stock,  property,  and  atTiirs  of  such  corporation,  shall  be  managed  by 
not  less  than  three,  nor  more  than  nine  directors,  as  the  article  shall  determine,  one  of 
whom  shall  be  a  resident  of  this  State.  They  shall  hold  their  office  one  year,  and  un- 
til their  successors  shall  be  duly  diosen. 

VOL.   XXIX, KO.   III.  25 
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Seo.  10.  The  directors  of  every  such  corporation  shall  choose  one  of  their  number 
preHideot,  and  such  other  officers  as  their  articles  of  association  and  by-laws  mav  n- 
quire,  who  shall  hold  their  offices  one  year,  or  until  a  majority  of  the  atockholdei 
CDoose  others  in  their  stead.  The  directors  for  the  time  being  shall  haye  power  to  fill 
any  vacancy  which  may  happen  in  their  board  by  death,  reaignatioii,  or  otherwiM,fcr 
the  current  year. 

Sec.  11.  The  directors  may  call  in  the  subscription  to  the  capital  stock  of  socfacor 
poration  by  installments,  in  such  portion,  and  at  such  times  and  places  as  they  ibU 
think  proper,  by  giving  notice  thereof  as  the  by-laws  shall  prescrAie,  and  in  case  loj 
stockholder  shall  neglect  or  refuse  payment  of  any  such  installment  for  the  space  of 
sixty  days  after  the  same  shall  have  Income  due  and  payable,  and  after  he  shall  bsve 
been  notified  thereof,  the  stock  of  such  delinquent  stockholders  may  be  sold  bj  the  di- 
rectors at  public  auction,  at  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  the  corporaiiOD,  gi^rin^  t^ 
least  thirty  days  notice  in  some  newspaper  published  m  the  county :  Pronded,  TJat 
if  said  stockholder  shall  reside  in  this  State,  the  stock  shall  be  sold  at  the  bnainett  of- 
fice of  said  corporation,  in  the  county  in  wtiich  they  are  doing  business,  g[iviDg  at  kut 
thirty  days  notice  thereof  in  some  newspaper  published  in  the  county  ;  if  no  Dewf|ar 
per  be  published  in  said  county,  in  which  such  corporation  transact  their  business,  tbea 
it  shall  be  published  in  some  newspaper  in  the  city  of  Detroit;  and  the  proceeds flf 
such  sale  shall  be  first  applied  in  payment  of  the  installment  called  for,  and  the  ex- 
penses on  the  same,  and  the  residue  shall  be  refunded  to  the  owner  thereof;  and  nA 
sale  shall  entitle  the  purchaser  to  all  the  rights  of  a  stockholder  to  the  extent  of  tk 
shares  so  bought. 

Skc.  12.  a  majority  of  the  directors  of  every  such  corporation,  convened  accoidiig 
to  the  by-laws,  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business ;  and  Hkm 
holding  a  majority  of  the  stock,  at  any  meeting  of  the  stockholders,  shall  be  canaUe 
of  transacting  the  business  of  the  meeting ;  and  at  all  meetings  of  such  siockholdcn, 
each  share  shall  be  entitled  to  one  vote.  Stockholders  may  appear  and  TOte  in  po- 
son,  or  by  proxy,  duly  filed. 

Sec.  18.  If  it  shall  so  happen  that  an  election  of  directors  shall  not  take  plaerit 
the  annual  meeting,  such  corporation  shall  not  be  dissolved,  but  the  election  naj  be 
held  at  any  time  thereafter,  by  giving  thirty  days  notice  of  the  time  and  place  of  such 
election,  in  the  manner  provided  in  the  eleventh  section. 

Sec.  14.  The  books  of  every  such  corporation  containing  the  accounts  shall,  atiD 
reasonable  times,  be  open  for  the  inspection  of  any  of  the  stockholders,  and  so  oAbb 
as  once  in  each  year  a  statement  of  tne  accounts  of  such  corporation  shall  be  made  hj 
order  of  the  directors  and  laid  before  the  stockholders. 

Sko.  15.  Every  such  corporation  shall  by  their  name  have  power  to  aoqaireand 
hold  all  such  real  and  personal  estate  as  shall  be  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  cairy- 
ing  on  the  business  of  such  corporation :  Providedy  That  their  real  estate  shall  not  ex- 
ceed three  thousand  acres. 

Sec.  16.  The  stock  of  every  such  corporation  shall  be  deemed  personal  propfrtj, 
and  shall  be  transferred  only  on  the  lK)oks  of  such  company  in  such  form  as  the  diiw* 
tors  shall  prescribe ;  and  such  corporation  shall  at  all  times  have  a  lien  upon  the  stock 
or  property  of  its  members,  invested  therein,  for  all  the  debts  due  from  them  to  vbA 
corporation,  which  may  be  enforced  by  advertisement  and  sale,  in  the  manner  brreio 
provided  for  selling  delinquent  stock  ;  and  all  purchasers  at  such  sale  shall  be  entitled 
to  the  rights  of  stockholders. 

Sec.  17.  The  stockholders  of  all  corporations  founded  upon  this  act,  shall  be  w&r 
Tiduully  liable  for  all  labor  performed  for  such  corporation  or  associations,  which  aid 
liability  may  be  enforced  against  any  stockholders  founded  on  this  statute  at  anj  tine 
after  an  execution  shall  be  returned  not  satisfied  against  said  company,  Praridtdd' 
ways.  That  if  any  stockholder  shall  be  compelled  bv  any  such  action  to  pay  thedeUi 
of  any  creditor,  or  any  part  thereof,  he  shall  have  the  right  to  call  upon  all  the  stock* 
holders  to  contribute  their  part  of  the  sum  so  paid  by  him  as  aforesaid,  and  may  ^ 
them  jointly  or  severally,  or  any  number  of  them,  and  recover  in  such  action  the  nSJt 
ble  amount  due  from  the  person  or  persons  so  sued. 

Skc  18.  Every  such  corporation  formed  for  mining  purposes,  shall  annually,  in  the 
month  of  July  in  each  year,  make  a  report,  which  shall  state  the  aax>unt  of  copptfi 
iron,  or  other  mineral  which  such  company  may  have  mined  within  the  year  pM^ 
which  report  shall  be  signed  by  the  prc.'^ident  and  a  majority  of  the  directors,  led 
shall  be  verified  by  the  oath  of  the  secretary  or  other  officer  making  the  same.M^ 
be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  county  in  which  the  busine«  of  m  n^ 
corporation  is  carried  on,  and  a  dupUcate  thereof  in  the  office  of  the  Andilar  (wnl 
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Sec.  19.  Every  corporation  formed  under  the  proyi^ions  of  this  act,  for  the  purposes 
»f  carryins^  on  manufiicturiiii^  biisine.'^it,  shall  annually  in  the  mouth  of  July,  in  each 
fear,  make  a  report,  which  shall  state  the  amount  of  capital  actually  paid  in,  and  tho 
imount  Imrrowed  by  such  company  and  remaining  unpaid  in  whole  or  in  port;  which 
report  shall  be  signed  by  a  m:ijority  of  the  directors,  and  veritied  by  the  oath  of  the 
lecretary  or  other  officers  making  the  same,  and  be  filed  in  the  otlice  of  the  clerk  of 
the  county  in  which  the  bu!«iness  of  any  such  C4^)rporation  is  carried  on,  and  a  duph- 
Bate  thereof  in  the  office  of  the  Auditor  General. 

Sea  20.  All  corporations  formed  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  for  the  purpose  of 
Biioiog,  shall  pay  into  the  State  treasury  specific  taxes,  as  follows,  that  \*  to  say : 
every  such  corporation  engaged  in  cf>pper  mining,  shall  pay  a  tax  of  one  dollar  for 
each  ton  of  copper  of  mineral  obtained,  every  such  corporation  engaged  in  iron 
miDing,  shrll  pay  a  tax  of  ten  cents  for  each  ton  of  iron  obtained,  and  every  such 
corporation  engaged  in  coal  mining,  shall  pay  a  tax  of  one-half  cent  for  each  ton  of 
coei  obtained  by  such  corporation  in  such  mining  business ;  which  taxes  shall  be  paid 
annually,  in  the  month  of  July,  at  the  officeof  the  State  Treasurer,  or  such  place  in 
the  city  of  Detroit  as  be  may  designate;  and  the  same  shall  be  in  lieu  of  all  State 
taxes  to  be  paid  by  such  corporations  respectively :  Provided,  Nothing  herein  t^hall 
exempt  from  State  taxation,  any  property  of  said  corporation  not  invested  in  the 
MUd  mining  or  manufacturing  business,  contemplated  in  this  act. 

Sbc.  21.  All  corporations  formed  under  the  pruvidions  of  this  act  for  manufacturing 
purposes,  shall  pay  to  the  State  a  specific  tax  of  one-half  of  one  per  cent  on  the 
amount  of  their  capital  stock  paid  in,  and  also  money  borrowed,  which  for  this  pur- 
pose shall  be  considered  as  capital  stock  of  such  corporations.  The  said  tax  shall  be 
paid  on  the  first  day  of  September,  at  the  office  of  the  State  Treasurer,  or  Buch  place 
in  the  city  of  Detroit  as  he  may  designate,  and  the  same  shall  be  in  lieu  of  all  State 
taxes  to  be  paid  by  such  corporations  respectively. 

Site.  23.  Service  of  any  legal  process  against  any  corporation  formed  under  this 
act,  may  be  made  on  the  president,  secretary,  or  agent,  or  if  neither  of  them  can  be 
finind  in  the  county  in  which  by  their  articles  of  association  they  are  to  do  their  busi- 
ness, then  such  service  may  be  made  by  posting  a  true  copy  thereof  on  some  con- 
■jricaous  place  at  the  business  office  of  the  company  in  said  county. 

Sec.  23.  If  the  directors  of  any  such  company  shall  intentionally  neglect  or  refuse 
to  comply  with  the  provisions  and  to  perform  the  duties  required  of  them  by  sectiiuis 
three,  five,  eighteen,  and  nineteen  of  this  act,  they  shall  be  jointly  and  severally  liable 
in  an  action  founded  on  this  statute  for  all  the  debts  of  such  corporation  contracted 
daring  the  period  of  such  neglect  or  refusal ;  and  such  of  thorn  as  were  present  and 
acting  as  such  directors  at  any  time  during  such  neglect  or  refu<$al,  shall  be  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor,  and  may,  on  conviction  thereof,  be  fined  a  sum  not  exceeding  five 
tbousand  dollars,  or  imprisonment  for  a  term  not  exceeding  two  years,  or  both,  in  the 
discretion  of  the  court. 

Seo.  24.  If  any  such  corporation,  organized  and  established  under  this  act,  shall 
wilfully  violate  any  of  its  provisions,  and  shall  thereby  become  insolvent,  the  direc- 
tors ordering  or  assenting  to  such  violation  shall  jointly  and  severally  be  liable  in  an 
action  founded  on  this  statute  for  all  debts  contracted  after  such  violation. 

Sbc.  25.  The  Legislature  may  at  any  time,  for  just  cause,  rescind  the  powers  of 
any  corporation  created  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  prescribe  such 
mode  as  may  be  necessary  or  expedient  for  the  settlement  of  its  affairs.  The  Legis- 
lature may  repeal,  alter,  or  amend  this  act. 

Sbc.  26.  That  this  act  shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  chapter  fifty  five,  title 
ten,  of  the  revised  statutes  of  1846,  so  far  as  applicable  to  companies  formed  under 
this  act 

Sbc.  27.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

Approved  February  5, 1858. 


COTTOH  AND  OTHER  MANUFACTURES  OF  PRUSSIA. 

From  R  statistical  return,  just  published  by  the  Prussian  Government,  it  appears, 
that  there  now  exist  in  that  country,  2.207  spining  mills;  5,188  miinufactories,  dve- 
works,  and  cotton  priuting  establishments;  89,253  mills  of  different  kinds;  12,960 
large  metal  works ;  17,165  breweries ;  and  4,535  other  manufactories  of  different  kinds ; 
mtfing  a  total  of  81,808  establishments,  occupying  616,561  workmen. 
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FRENCH  GELATINE. 

How  to  get  a  pennyworth  of  beauty  out  of  old  bones  and  bits  of  skin,  ftayi  Dickni*, 
in  bi!4  IIouM'hoId  Wordn,  is  a  problem  which  the  French  gelatine- makers  haTe  eoUed 
yery  prettily.  Does  the  rea(icr  remember  some  gorgeous  sheets  of  colored  geUtioe 
in  tho  French  department  of  the  Great  Exhibition  ?  We  owed  them  to  the  slaughter- 
houHCH  of  Paris.  Those  esjtablishments  are  so  well  organized  and  condncted,  that  aO 
the  refuse  is  carefully  preserved,  to  be  applied  to  any  purposes  for  which  it  mav  be 
deerued  titting.  Very  pure  gelatine  is  made  from  the  waste  fragments  of  skio,  mbc, 
tendon,  ligature,  and  gelatinous  tissue  of  the  animals  slaughtered  in  the  Parisian  tbtt* 
toirs ;  and  thin  sheets  of  this  gelatine  are  made  to  receive  yer^  rich  and  beautifol 
colors.  As  a  gelatinous  liquid,  when  melted,  it  is  used  in  the  dressing  of  word 
8tuift«,  and  in  the  clarification  of  wine  ;  and,  as  a  solid,  it  is  cut  into  threads  for  the  or* 
namental  uses  of  the  confectioner,  or  made  into  thin,  white,  and  transparent  sbeetBof 
papitr  tjlace  for  copying  drawings,  or  applied  in  the  making  of  artificial  flowers,  or 
used  as  a  substitute  for  paper  on  which  gold  printing  may  be  executed.  In  good 
sooth,  when  an  ox  has  given  us  our  beef,  and  our  leather,  and  our  tallow,  his  career  of 
usefulness  is  by  no  means  ended :  we  can  get  a  penny  out  of  him  as  long  as  there  ii 
a  scrap  of  his  substance  above  ground. 
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THE  CENSUS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Tlie  W<i9hln(jton  Union  says  that  this  work  is  being  rapidly  printed.  That  it  vill 
Ix)  a  volume  similar  to  those  of  the  Congressional  Globe,  but  of  about  1,600  ptge>> 
The  type.  |>aper,  binding,  etc.,  are  superior,  and  the  volume  very  conyenient  for  refer 
ence  and  for  the  shelves  of  the  library,  in  this  respect  differing  from  preyioos  ccbsu 
n»iK>rt:*. 

The  appendix  includes  brief  and  condensed  notes  necessary  to  the  nndeiBtandiBi 
or  oxplatmtion  of  the  text,  or  to  account  for  any  of  its  deficiencies;  and  the  introdir- 
tory  chapter  ctmiprises  the  aggregate  for  the  United  States,  their  comparison  wiA 
other  consus  returns,  and  with  the  returns  of  foreign  countries.  Some  remarla  ojmb 
the  )>l.in  of  the  oon>us,  in  the  preparation  of  which  circulars  have  been  fipeelj  sent  oil 
by  Mr.  IV  How  to  members  of  Congress  and  to  others,  to  guard,  as  far  as  ponbli, 
against  the  chances  of  error,  or  to  furnish,  if  ]x>s.<ible,  the  means  of  its  detectioo. 

The  arrangi'ment  of  the  census  is  such  that  the  States  and  Territories  can  be  de- 
tached, if  desired,  from  the  volume,  their  statistical  results  being  developed  in  ereiy 
instanoo  ceiHirately,  in  the  following  tabular  form:  — 

I.  IVpulation  by  ovmnties.  classitioation  of  ages,  and  color — aggregate. 
*J,  IVpulaiion  by  subdivisions  of  Ci>uulies. 
J?.  Nativitios  of  iho  jH»pulat:on. 
4.  Itirths.  marriages,  \loath4.  dwellings,  and  fiimUies. 
^.  rn^jjre-ts  of  |Htpulation  from  IT>>0  lo  IS50. 
0.  IV.if  and  duiuK  blind,  idiotic,  and  insane. 
7.  Colloid's,  academio.4.  ^olKH*ls.  vto. 

i^.   .\ttendini:  s«>luvl  durint:  the  \oar.  a$  relumed  by  families. 
V.  Adults  in  the  J^t.ite  who  cannot  read  ami  write. 
Iv*.   Trofe^sivm!*.  vvcupations.  ar.i  tr.ulos,  of  the  mile  p^'ipulation. 
\  I .  A ^ r io ul t  uro.  ixt m^.  au.i  \\\\  plciut'u t5.  stt.vk .  prvni uc is,  home  mannlactiire^  fe 
l'.\  Now*|»aivr«  and  pcriiKlicti*. 
l:i,  l.ibrAtie'*.  othtT  than  private. 
1 4,  Churvh<«,  churvb  |m>perty .  «lkc 
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THE  PAUPER  POPULATION  OF  lEEUND  AND  ENGLAND. 

The  followiog  **  facts  and  fiigures  "  which  we  find  io  the  London  Examiner,  will  be 

read  with  interest  by  political  economists  and  philanthropists : — 

The  sixth  annual  report  of  the  poor  law  commissioners  for  Ireland,  informs  us  the 
penooM  now  requiring  out-door  relief  in  Ireland — who  were  heretofore  many  hundred 
thousaods — ^and  whose  sad  condition  erewbile  excited  universal  commiseration,  though 
it  has  DOW  almost  passed  out  of  remembrance — does  not  exceed  4,000  weekly,  includ- 
ing heads  of  families  and  their  dependents.  In  one  week  only,  during  the  20  months 
that  have  ''elapsed  since  September.  1851,  has  the  number  exceeded  4,000.'*  At  the 
Mune  time,  the  number  of  able-bodied  poor  in  the  work-houses  had  decreased  from 
60,769  in  May,  1852,  to  48,626  in  April  23,  1853 ;  and  the  total  number  of  persons  in 
the  workhouses  had  decreased  from  186,879  to  146,141,  or  about  22  per  cent  in  the 
year.  The  expenditure,  too,  had  decreased  from  £1,141,647,  in  1851,  to  £888,267  io 
2862,  or  also  at  the  rate  of  22  per  cent.  The  following  are  the  figures  in  a  tabular 
form: — 

IN  WORKHOUSE. 

Able-bodied.  AH  other  claiies, 

Males.        Femalei.  Total,    iucluding  the  sick.    Totals. 

Kay     1,  1852 16,760        43,V)99  60,759         126.120        186.879 

AprU  8,  1868 11,818         81,808  43,626         102,515         146,141 

Decrease 4,942        12,191         17,138  23,605  40,738 

BXPENDITUaB  AND  NUMBER  UCUXVED  IN  TEAR   ENDING  SEPTEMBER   29. 

Number  relieved. 
Expendltare.  Indoor.  Out-door. 

1861 £1,141.647  707,448  47,914 

1862 883.267  608,864  14,91 1 

Decrease 258,380  198,579  83,008 

The  reduction  in  1858  is,  therefore,  a  great  reduction  on  a  previously  large  reduc- 
tioo  both  of  the  number  of  paupers  and  of  their  co»t ;  and  we  may  suppose  tliat  the 
Ipreatest  change  that  has  occurred  in  any  population  in  modern  times,  accompanied  by 
greRi  misery  and  great  loss  of  life,  is  now  terminated,  and  that  a  new  prosperity  dawns 
oo  the  Irish,  both  io  their  own  ooimtry  and  abroad. 

At  present  rather  contrary  to  what  happened  in  former  years,  when  the  great- 
Mi  amoant  of  destitution  was  experieoced  in  the  summer  as  the  potatoes  came 
to  an  end,  the  maximum  of  claimants  for  relief  occurs  in  the  early  part  of  the  year. 
Hie  number,  therefore,  is  now  declining  week  after  week,  and  has  been  since  February ; 
•o  that  by  October  next  it  is  probable  the  total  number  of  persons  receiving  relief  ia 
Ireland  wUl  not  exceed  80,000,  or  more  than  1  in  80  of  the  population — a  very  small 
proportion  compared  to  the  pauperism  of  England,  even  it  its  present  reduced  state. 

The  gradual  reduction  in  the  number  of  the  juvenile  inmates  of  work-houses  is  the 
consequence  of  the  young  persons  having  the  means  of  subsistence  provided  for  them 
OQtaide  by  their  parents  and  friends,  or  the  means  being  provided  lor  the  inmates  to 
join  their  relations  in  America,  or  in  England  or  Scotland.  In  the  last  year  there  was 
remitted  £2,158  to  enable  877  inmates  of  work-houses  to  join  tlieir  friends  in  America, 
£136  to  send  489  to  England  and  Scotland,  £221  to  help  31  out  to  Australia.  The 
remittances  are  increasing  and  are  expected  to  increase.  A  sum  of  £14,041  also  was 
applied  by  the  poor  law  guardians  to  the  same  objects  in  the  year  ending  September 
last ;  and  from  that  time  to  March  they  have  assisted  3.825  persons  to  emigrate.  A 
more  beneficial  change  than  from  the  work-house  to  a  brisk  demand  for  labor  and  good 
wages,  can  scarcely  be  conceived ;  and  it  gives  a  true  picture  of  the  regeneration  of 
the  Irish  from  idleness,  disease,  and  destitution,  to  industry,  comfort,  and  independence. 

The  most  effectual  cause,  however,  for  the  depletion  of  the  work-houses,  is  the 
powing  demand  for  labor,  while  emigration  has  reduced  the  number  of  hands.    Ab 
^•tft  the  rate  of  wages  has  not  risen  much,  and  is  only  in  a  few  cases  higher  in  1858 
than  in  1846  ;  but  there  is  more  general  and  continuous  employment  for  the  people. 
Tbey  are  able  to  earn  more  money,  if  the  rate  be  not  much  advanced.    Those  who  re- 
main in  Ireland  are  better  off,  as  well  as  those  who  remove,  and  the  improve- 
ment, as,  perhaps,  might  be  expected,  is  the  greatest  in  the  districts  that  were  most 
necessitous.    The  actual  reduction  of  pauperism  in  Gonnaught  since  1851,  say  the 
eonimiaaioocrB,  has  been  beyond  all  expectation.    Since  April,  1851,  the  inmaU&  ^1 
tiM  work-houseB  in  that  province  have  fallen  off  from  42,%E6  to  \l,'i^%^,Q;i  ti^  ^x  <»:oX^ 
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the  number  of  able  bodied  females  having  declined  from  12,267  to  8,687.  or  70  per 
cent,  and  <>f  children  under  15,  from  18,620  to  8,569,  or  55  per  cent  lo  partieuUr 
unions  distinguished  for  their  poverty,  the  rate  of  reduction  has  been  still  greater:  "In 
Belmullet.  from  1,790  in  1851  to  387  in  1853, or  80  per  cent;  in  Newport,  from  1.S44 
to  320,  or  75  per  cent ;  in  Ciifden.  from  2,77 1  to  557,  or  80  per  cent ;  and  in  Wertpwl, 
from  2,757  to  539,  or  80  per  cent."  That  the  young  and  the  females  escape  from  pM- 
perism  in  the  poorest  dintricts,  is  an  evidence  that  the  evil  is  drying  up  at  its  suvce. 
and  that  pauperism  will  be  even  more  diminished  than  the  cooamisaioners  oMm- 
plate. 

The  public  may  rejoice  at  that ;  for,  with  the  strictest  care,  work- houee  life  is  fittaUlikf 
to  moral  and  phycical  health.  The  sad  picture  we  borrowed  a  fortnight  ago  from  Dr. 
Forbes*  wdrk  on  Ireland,  of  the  prevalence  of  ophthalmia  in  the  work-houses,  is  prorcd 
by  the  Commissioners'  report  not  to  be  too  highly  colored.  The  foUowiikg  ia  theirltat^ 
ment  of  ophthalmia  in  tl^  work  houses : — 

Cases  admitted.  Lost  both  ejes.  Lost  one  eye.  SIf  hi  la^i 

1851 42,067  263  656  7M 

1852 28,765  137  2l>8  47« 

Soldiers  in  barracks,  to  whom  the  greatest  attention  is  paid,  as  well  as  the  inmstcs 
of  workhouses,  are  a  ]>rey  to  disease  and  a  hij^h  rate  of  mortality ;  and  it  may  bens* 
pected  that  all  such  clo^e  and  artificial  packing  of  large  numbers  of  persons  » iaia* 
ical  to  health.  It  is  a  satis^faction,  therefore,  to  tiiink  that  work-houses  are  likely  to  a 
great  measure  to  be  emptied.  At  present  they  assume  the  character  of  hospitals  for 
the  reception  of  the  destitute  sick,  and  the  Commissioners,  it  may  be  hoped,  will  hi 
spared  tne  trouble  of  devising  plans  for  educating  and  employing  a  **  large  number  of 
children  deserted  or  made  orphans  by  famine.*'  They  seem,  mdeed,  inclined  to  a^ret 
with  those  who  deprecate  the  mtroduction  of  arrangements  tending  to  retain  pAopeif 
in  the  workhouse,  and  of  making  pauperism,  as  it  were,  an  institution  of  the  Sute,!^ 
providing  for  it  and  making  it  self  supporting.  With  such  a  small  proportion  of  tbt 
people  reduced  to  pauperism,  as  seems  likely  hereafter  to  be  the  case  in  Ireland,  tbi 
object  should  be  to  distribute  the  few  paupers  as  much  as  possible  throughout  •OGi«lT, 
and  not  congregate  them  into  disieased  ana  festering  masses. 

We  regret  Ut  see  that  England  is  not  doing  as  well  with  regard  to  pauperism  ai 
Ireland.  A  return  issued  on  Thursday  of  the  amount  of  money  expeiKkNl  for  iiwnaifr 
tenance  and  for  out-door  relief  in  603  unions  and  parishes  in  England  and  Wales»  do- 
ring  the  half-years  endini::  Lady-day  1852  and  1853  respectively,  shows  an  incresMia 
the  la^t  half-year  of  £23,478.  No  doubt  this  increase  is  amply  acootinted  ibr  by 
the  rise  in  the  price  of  all  the  necei«saries  of  life ;  but  we  hoped,  from  the  isoUtcd 
cases  of  diminution  publii>lied,  that  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  paupers  would oon* 
pensate  for  the  rise  m  the  price  of  their  maintenance,  and  rather  lessen  than  ipcresit 
the  expenditure.  The  winter  has  been  unusually  protracted,  and  a  great  dimiootiA 
has  probably  ensued  of  field  labor.  At  the  same  time  hands  have  been  scarce.  ^* 
have  heard  of  great  diminutions  of  pauperism  at  Birmingham,  for  example,  at  the  ob* 
time  the  increase  of  expense  in  Warwick  is  S.3  percent.  The  agricultural  population 
therefore,  rather  than  the  town  population,  swell  the  expenditure  for  pauperism. 

The  deep-seated  and  long  continued  pauperism  of  England  seems  not  susceptible  of 
decrease  from  the  generous  motives  which  are  clearing  out  the  Irish  work-bouses;  laa 
the  g«*nerations  habituated  here,  through  a  long  periixl  of  unwise  restrictions  aod  pa- 
ternal care,  to  be  fed  by  poor  rates,  must  die  out  before  the  pauperised  people  of  Ed|* 
land  can  recover  their  independence. 

POPULATIO.^  OF  CALIFORNIA. 

The  following  is  a  synopsis  of  the  official  returns  as  far  as  received  of  the  Stata 
census  recently  taken : — 

Inbabilants.     Whites.  Indiaas.  FMcifE^ 

Santa  Clara  County 6,664  6,158  900       1.^5 

Mariposa  County 8,968  4,353  4,53S        W^^ 

Yulm  County 22,005  17,546  ISO       M^* 

San  Joaquin  County 5,029  4,669  869         WI 

Nevada  County 20.364  12,727  8,26$       4Wl 

Shasta  County 8,833  8,700  78         82* 

ToUl 66,868        49,15S         9^61      IM** 
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QUARlOTnirE  BEGUUTIONS  OF  TURKET. 

DjiPikRTMKirr  or  SrikTK,  July  23, 1853. 

Information  has  been  receiyed  at  this  Department  from  the  United  States  Consul 
at  Smyrna,  that  the  quarantine  regulations  of  Turkey  require  that  every  vessel  leav- 
ing a  port  of  the  United  States,  bound  to  Smyrna,  should  be  provided  with  a  bill  of 
health  from  the  proper  authorities,  in  which  the  exact  number  of  persons  on  board 
most  appear;  and  in  case  the  vessel  on  her  voyage  out  should  put  into  an  interme- 
diate piort,  any  alteration  that  may  take  place  in  the  number  of  the  crew  or  passen- 
gers by  death,  accident,  <bc,  must  be  noted  in  a  bill  of  health  given  by  the  health 
officer  of  such  port,  or  by  a  consul  of  the  United  States ;  in  default  of  which  the  vessel 
18  obliged  to  perform  ten  days'  quarantine.  Should  the  intermediate  port  be  one  of 
Greece,  the  bill  of  health  from  the  health  office  is  not  sufficient,  but  it  must  be  certi- 
fied by  an  American  Consul,  or  by  the  Consul  of  some  other  power  at  peace  with  the 
United  States ;  otherwise  the  vessel  is  required  to  perform  a  quarantine  of  twenty-one 
day&  When  a  vessel  is  bound  from  one  Turkish  port  to  another,  the  bill  of  health 
must  be  taken  from  the  Turkish  health  office  of  the  port  of  her  departure. 

AUSTRALIA,  BASS'S  STRAIT. 

EEVOLVJNO   LIGHT  ON   OAFS  OTWAT. 

TRiKiTT-HonsBf  LoKDOHt  JuIy  SOtb,  1853. 

The  following  particulars  respecting  the  revolving  light  at  Cape  Otway,  (the  first 
exhibition  of  which  in  August,  1848,  was  notified  from  this  House,  on  the  11th  April, 
1849,)  having  been  communicated  to  this  corporation  by  direction  of  her  majesty^s 
secretary  of  state  for  the  colonies,  are  hereby  made  public  for  the  general  information 
of  mariners,  viz: — 

The  light-house  on  Cape  Otway  in  Basses  Straits,  is  situate  in  latitude  88°  51'  south, 
and  in  lun^ttude  143°  29'  east  The  light  revolves,  showing  a  bright  flash  once  in  ev- 
ery minute,  and  burns  at  the  hight  of  800  feet  above  the  level  of  high  water,  and  may 
be  seen,  by  estimation,  at  the  distance  of  eight  leagues. 

Mariners  are  requested  to  observe  that  the  reef  otf  Cape  Otway,  lies  about  one-half 

or  three- quarter's  of  a  mile  therefrom,  in  a  S.  E.  to  S.  S.  W.  direction,  and  extends  1^ 

miles  to  the  westward.    By  order, 

J.  HERBERT,  Secretary. 

LIGHT  ON  SORELLO  POINT, 

NKAE  CAPE  OEAN'ITOLA,  ON  THE  SOUTH   COAST   OV  8ICILT. 

HTDR0OR4PHic-orricK,  AoMiRALTTf  Juoe  9,  1853. 

Her  majesty's  government  has  been  officially  informed  that  a  Fixed  Light,  but 
▼aried  by  a  flash  every  three  minutes,  was  to  be  established  on  the  20th  of  this 
month  on  Sorello  Point  or  South  Eastern  Point  of  Capo  Oranitola,  in  37^  33'  50"  N., 
li°  37'  36"  East  of  Greenwich,  on  the  South  Coast  of  Sicily. 

The  Light  will  appear  at  an  elevation  of  87  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  will 
be  visible,  in  clear  weather,  at  the  distance  of  14  miles  from  the  deck  of  a  moderate 
sized  vessel 

QUARAJfTUfB  REGULATIONS  AT  POERTO  RICO. 

Dkpartmbnt  or  Statk,  July  23t  1853. 
loformation  has  been  received  from  the  United  States  Consul  at  St  John*s,  Puerto 
Bico,  that  the  government  of  the  island  has  determined  to  enforce  strictly  the  quaran- 
tine laws  of  the  island,  whereby  all  vessels  coming  to  the  different  ports  in  Puerto 
Rico  are  required  to  produce  bills  of  health,  with  the  certificates  of  the  Spanish  Con- 
sul attached,  if  there  is  one  at  the  port  of  departure ;  otherwise  they  will  be  subjected 
to  a  rigorous  quarantine,  and  incur  heavy  expenses. 
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LIGHTS  AT  THE  ENTRANCE  OF  MAx\ILU  BAY,  PHILIPPINE  ISUNDS. 

HTDRooRAPuic-orricBf  Admiraltt,  June  2?,  Ie33. 

Her  majesty's  goverDzneDt  has  been  officially  informed  of  the  establishment,  on  the 
first  clay  of  February  last,  of  two  lights  in  the  Entrance  of  Manilla  Bay. 

The  first  is  a  Revolving  Light,  eclipsed  every  minute,  in  \A^  28'  6"  N^  and  120° 
83'  50"  east  of  Greenwich :  it  stands  on  the  summit  of  Corregidor  Island,  at  an  elevi- 
tion  of  648  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  the  Spanish  account  adds,  that  it  is 
visible  at  the  distance  of  40  miles. 

It  bears  from  the  Monja  Rock  North  86^  East 

The  second  is  a  Fixed  Light,  and  placed  on  the  small  steep  Island  of  Gaballo,  at  in 
elevation  of  417  feet  above  the  sea,  about  two  miles  to  the  eastward  of  Corregidor. 
This  Light  can  be  seen  but  nine  miles,  and  only  when  it  bears  to  the  northward  of 
East  or  West ;  so  that  a  vessel  having  entered  the  Bay  will  lose  sight  of  it  as  soop  u 
she  has  passed  Caballo  Island,  and  will  have  to  rely  on  the  great  Light  of  Corregidoi 
to  guide  her  to  the  anchorage  off  Manilla. 

Fraile  Island  is  8^  miles  from  Caballo,  the  Light  on  which  is  useful  in  dark  nighta 
to  ships  passing  between  them ;  but  none  of  these  islands  should  be  approached  withia 
half  a  mile,  as  the  current  is  strong. 

SAND  CAT  LIGHT;  FLORIDA  REEF. 

HYDROoRAPHic^rncB,  May  88, 1653L 

Her  Majesty's  Government  has  received  information  that  the  Lighthouse  on  Sand 
Cay,  which  was  destroyed  by  a  hurricane  in  1846,  has  been  rebuilt,  and  that  the  light 
will  reappear  in  the  course  of  next  month. 

The  Light-tower  is  cylindric,  but  stands  on  a  square  base  supported  bj  17  iroo 
piles,  and  the  whole  structure  rises  121  feet  above  low  water,  and  is  all  iNiioted  black, 
except  the  lantern,  which  is  white. 

The  light  is  fixed,  but  varied  by  flashes ;  for  one  minute  showing  a  steady  light, 
and  in  the  next  minute  a  flash  of  ten  seconds  duration,  preceded  and  followed  by 
eclipses  of  25  seconds. 

It  stands  in  24°  27'  9"  N.,  and  81°  52'  48"  W.  of  Greenwich,  and  being  about  100 
feet  above  the  high-water  level  of  the  sea,  may  be  seen  in  clear  weather  at  the  dit* 
tance  of  16  miles  by  an  eye  15  feet  above  the  water. 

ELECTRIC  TELEGRAPH,  SOUTH  FORELAND  TO  BELGIUM. 

NOTICE  TO   MAEINEB8. 

TRiNiTT-Borsi,  LoHDON,  June  S8th,  1&S& 
Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  the  Sub-marine  Cable,  extending  from  the  South  Fore* 
land  to  Belgium,  lies  in  an  E.  by  S.  direction,  (by  compasp,)  with  the  South  Foreland 
Lighthoutites  in  line,  bearing  W.  by  N^  until  without  the  stream  of  the  Goodwin  Sand, 
passing  about  one  mile  to  the  southward  of  the  South  Sand  Head  Light  Vessel,  after 
which  it  takes  a  general  E.  S.  E.  direction  across  to  the  Flemish  Banks. 

Mariners  are  reouestcd  to  observe,  that  it  is  desirable  that  vessels  should  Dot  andMV 
with  thi*i  mark  or  bearing  on,  lest,  by  so  doing,  they  damage  the  Electric  Cable,  (ff 
lose  their  own  anchors.  By  order, 

J.  HERBERT,  Secntaij. 

0X0  FIXED  LIGHT;  ENTRANCE  TO  CHRISTIANA,  NORWAY. 

IlTDRO«RAPHlC-OrFICB,  AOMIRikLTT,  Joly  10|  16S3. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  notice  issued  by  this  office  on  the  25th  Fefaraiy 
last: — 

Oxo,  name  of  Light;  8°  6'  85",  Lon.  K  from  Greenwich ;  68®  8' 25",  li. LaL; 
existing  light — Fixed  Light,  with  a  flash  every  4  th  minute ;  to  be  altered  into^OM 
Fixed  Light,  2d  order;  hight  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  1S5  feet;  Tiaible  at  the  dii- 
tance  of  1 8  sea  miles. 

Uer  Majesty's  Government  has  now  been  officially  informed,  that  the  above-mca- 
tioned  alteration  has  been  carried  into  effect,  and  that  the  light  of  Oxo  will  reappMf 
00  the  16th  of  the  present  month. 
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THE  GREAT  HEAT  IN  THE  MONTH  OF  AUGUST^  1853. 

To  Fekexax  Hunt,  Editor  of  the  Aferchanti  Afagazine : — 

SiE : — One  of  the  most  extraordinary  terms  of  hot  weather  ever  experieDced  in  this 
latitude  was  felt  here  on  the  9th,  10th,  llth,  12th,  13th,  and  14th  of  August  instant. 
On  Monday,  the  8th  of  August,  a  fearful  thunder  storm  passed  this  meridian  about 
10  P.M., and  commenced  the  heated  term;  and  the  day  following,  the  9th,  the  tem- 
perature rose  to  85  degrees,  and  continued  rising  every  <iay  until  the  18th,  when  it 
reached  95  degrees:  on  the  14th  it  fell  to  93  degrees,  when  another  thunder-storm* 
still  more  fearful  and  appalling,  terminated  the  heated  term. 

The  following  statement  of  temperature  (in  the  shade)  we  copy  from  our  thermo- 
metrical  record : — 

Tuesday,  August    9 — 80  to  85  degrees,  for  nine  consecutive  hours. 
Wednesday,  10—80  to  90        "  fifteen 


Thursday,  11— 80  to  92 

Friday,  12 — 80  to  98        "  seventeen 

Saturday,  18—80  to  95 

Sunday,  14—80  to  98        **  fifteen      ** 


4{  «  U 

u 
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The  changes  daring  each  of  the  six  days  named  were  as  follows : — 

Tuesday,  August    9 — Change  in  the  24  hours,  1 9  degrees. 
Wednesday,  10  "  "  18      " 

Thursday,  II  "  "  18      " 

Friday,  12  "  **  19       " 

Saturday,  18  "  "  19      « 

Sunday,  U  •*  "  17      " 

It  will  be  seen  by  this  brief  statement,  that  the  changes  each  day  differed  but  two 
degrees  from  each  other. 

The  heated  air  possessed  peculiar  properties,  and  was  very  destructive  to  human 
life.  It  is  supposed  that  at  least  three  hundred  persons  died  from  the  effect  of  heat, 
during  the  12th,  13th,  and  14th,  in  the  cities  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn;  and  its 
effects  were  not  confined  alone  to  animal  life — the  potati>es,  still  in  the  ground,  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  were  seized  suddenly  with  the  disease,  and  in  three  days  the 
erops  in  very  many  places  became  putrid. 

On  Wednesday  evening,  and  again  on  Saturday  evening,  during  this  heated  term, 
thnoder-storms  prevailed  at  a  distance,  but  the  distant  lightning  was  visible  here. 

We  have  kept  an  hourly  therirometrical  record,  now  covering  eight  consecutive 
years,  which  shows  but  three  days  in  August,  during  that  time,  in  which  the  tempera- 
ture has  reached  90  degrees.  The  first  of  these  occurred  on  the  5th  of  August,  1846, 
when  it  rose  to  90^,  and  the  next  day,  the  6ih,  rose  to  92  degrees.  These  two  days 
belonged  to  a  warm  term  which  commenced  on  the  27th  of  July,  and  continued  till 
the  10th  of  August — duration,  fifteen  consecutive  days — during  which  the  highest 
temperatore  of  the  atmosphere  was  from  80  to  92.  The  other  was  on  the  6th  of  Au- 
gost^  1850,  when  the  temperature  rose  to  91  degrees.  This  belonged  to  a  warm  term 
which  commenced  on  the  28th  of  July,  and  continued  till  the  I6th  of  August,  during 
which  the  highest  temperature  was  from  80  to  90  degrees,  for  twenty  consecutive 
days. 

We  haTe  a  thermometrical  record  extending  from  1808  to  1858,  in  which  the  tem- 
perature was  noted  three  times  each  day,  and  this  does  not  show  an^  aviOii  Wsi^«tv 
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ture,  either  in  iotensitj,  duration,  or  the  disastrous  effects  on  human  life»as  that  of  the 
six  days  we  have  here  named. 

We  have  a  correspondent,  who  has  been  staying  at  the  Summit  House,  Mount 
Washington,  since  the  7th  of  June  last ;  he  has  furnished  us  with  a  copy  of  the  record 
of  his  thermometrical  observations  made  there,  at  an  altitude  of  6,265  feet  above  the 
sea,  by  which  it  appears  that  at  no  time  during  this  heated  term  did  the  temperature 
there  rise  above  62  degrees.  The  difference  between  the  temperature  oo  Mount 
Washington  and  that  on  Long  Island,  during  the  six  heated  days»  was  at  follows: — 

Tuesday,  August    9 — 38  degrees. 
Wednesday,  10—81 

Thursday,  11—29      " 

Fridav,  12—83       " 

Saturday,  13—85       ** 

Sunday,  14—88       ** 

On  Mount  Washington  a  fearful  thunder-storm,  accompanied  bj  hail,  was  expe- 
rienced at  4  P.M.,  on  Monday,  the  8th,  and  there  was  lightning  in  the  evening  at  i 
distance  ;  and  on  Sunday,  the  14th.  a  thunder  and  lightning  storm,  still  more  fearful 
and  appalling,  passed  that  mountain-top  at  2  p.  m.  It  will  be  seen,  bj  a  comparisoo 
of  the  two  accounts,  that  the  lightning-storms  of  the  8th  and  14th  pasted  Mount 
Washington  several  hours  before  they  reached  here. 

The  pinnacle  of  Mount  Washington  is  within  less  than  four  thousand  feet  of  that 
portion  of  the  atmosphere  where  the  frost  is  perpetual.  Beneath  this  frigid  canopy, 
which  extends  over  the  whole  earth,  is  the  dwelling-place  of  the  human  race. 

Brooklyn  IIkiguts,  August  32d,  1853.  E.  IIERIAV. 

FRA.NKE\ST£IN'S  PANORAMA  OF  NIAGARA. 

We  noticed  this  beautiful  work  of  art  in  a  former  number  of  the  JItrchanU  ifaga- 
zine.  We  were  present  on  the  opening  night,  on  the  18th  July,  in  Hope  Cbtpel 
Broadway,  New  York,  and  notwith^taiidirg  we  saw  parts  of  the  work  while  in  pro- 
gress, which  was  calculated  in  w)nie  meat>ure  to  deprive  it  of  its  novelty  to  our  «yei 
we  entered  heartily  into  the  applause  of  the  large  and  intelligent  audience  on  tbat 
occasion.  In  naturalness  and  truth  it  possesses  greater  merit  than  any  thing  of  tbc 
kind  we  have  ever  seen.  The  closeness  with  which  the  representation  often  appros- 
mates  nature,  absolutely  identifies  it  with  it,  and  deceives  the  sense.  Ko  one  ein 
look  upon  Frankenstein's  Niagara  without  being  impressed  with  the  emotioo  of 
sublime  awe  that  is  felt  by  all  who  go  to  and  remain  at  Niagara  any  length  of  timt* 
In  the  Panorama  all  the  mo^t  })icture£-que,  beautiful,  sublime,  and  grand  scenes,  wfaick 
abound  as  profusely  at  Niugara  as  vast  ideas  in  a  great  brain,  are  presented  viviiUvi 
life-like,  real 

THE  FAST  MAN  OF  BUSINESS. 

Closely  upon  the  heels  of  the  gambler  came  the  "  fast**  man  of  business — in  hutc 
to  be  rich,  impatient  of  lal)or,  and,  by  his  expenses,  proving  that  if  he  did  not  nskff 
his  own  fortune,  he  understood  as  well  how  to  spend  anouier  man's  fortuiM  as  if  kt 
leanied  the  art  in  our  Common  Council.  Life  to  t-uch  a  man  was  very  IiIm  a  MiiM- 
sippi  voyage  to  those  on  the  lookout  for  a  race,  consoling  themselves  with  tbs  redM* 
tiou  that  the  chances  of  their  rival's  boiler  bursting  and  blowing  them  to  atoms  voaU 
be  as  great  as  their  own.  The  ''fast  man"  thought  the  locomotive  but  a  **  slow  eoaeb," 
and  that  the  telegraph  '*  did  very  well  for  a  beginning."  The  **  fast  man**  of  buiinWi 
also  looked  forward  with  confident  expectation  for  the  arrival  of  the  period  whso  sO 
days  of  receipt  would  be  brought  very  near,  and  all  days  of  payment  indrfinitriy 
postponed.— i2fv.  8amu€l  Otgood, 
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1. — TTitf  MuiUsippi  and  Ohio  Rivera:  containing  plans  for  the  protection  of  the 
Delta  from  inundation,  and  investigations  of  the  practicability  and  cost  of  improv- 
ing the  navigation  of  the  Ohio  and  other  rivers  by  means  of  Reservoin,  with  an  ap' 
pendix  on  the  bars  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi.  By  Chaelvs  Ellet,  Jr^  Ci?il 
Engineer.    8to.,  pp.  867.    Philadelphia :  Lippiocott,  Grambo  &  Ca 

Mr.  EUet  has  furnished  a  fund  of  knowledge  and  information  in  this  work,  which 
must  command  the  attention  of  professional  and  scientific  readers.  The  importance 
of  the  subject  attracted  the  notice  of  Congress,  and  resulted  in  directing  the  Secretary 
of  War  to  institute  the  necessary  surveys  and  investigations  for  the  prevention  of  the 
overflow  of  the  Delta,  and  increasing  the  depths  of  water  on  the  bars  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Mississippi.  In  making  these  surveys,  Mr.  EUet  has  introduced  a  new  system 
of  civil  engineering,  which  must  increase  in  interest  as  it  becomes  more  fully  devel' 
oped  His  views  are  supported  by  irresistible  arguments  and  clear  reasoning.  His 
calculations  are  made  with  great  care,  and  the  diagrams  illustrate  hb  subject  perfect- 
ly. He  attributes  the  grater  frequency,  and  the  more  alarming  character  of  the 
floods  of  the  Mississippi,  to  the  extension  of  cultivation  alon^  the  valley  of  the  Mis- 
iissippi,  by  which  evaporation  is  diminished  and  drainage  obviously  increased,  and  the 
flooJs  hurried  forward  more  rapidly  into  the  country  below.  A.nother  cause,  he  says, 
M  the  eztensioQ  of  the  levees  along  the  borders  of  the  river,  and  its  tributaries  and 
outlets,  by  means  of  which  the  water  that  was  formerly  allowed  to  spread  over  many 
thousand  square  miles  of  low  lands,  is  becoming  more  and  more  confined  to  the  imme- 
diate channel  of  the  river,  and  is  therefore  compelled  to  rise  higher  and  flow  faster, 
until,  under  the  increased  power  of  the  current,  it  may  have  time  to  excavate  a  wider 
and  deeper  trench,  to  give  vent  to  the  increased  volume  which  it  conveys. 

2. — Scenes  and  Adventures  in  the  Semi- Alpine  Region  of  the  Oiark  Mountains  of 
Missouri  and  Arkansas,  which  werejirst  traversed  by  De  Soto,  tu  1561.  By  Henkt 
K.  ScHooLc&AFT.    8 vo.,  pp.  256.    Philadelphia :  Lippincott,  Orambo  <b  Co. 

Four  and  thirty  years  have  passed  away  since  the  travels  here  brought  to  view 
were  terminated.  But  time,  it  is  believed,  has  not  destroyed  their  value.  They  de- 
scribe the  first  and  only  attempt  to  identify  the  famous  De  Soto's  march  west  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  they  recall  reminiscences  of  scenes  and  observations  which  belong  to 
the  history  of  the  discovery  and  settlement  of  the  country.  The  appendix,  whicn  is 
extensive,  embraces  a  vast  store  of  scientific  facts  and  observations  on  the  mines  and 
mlneralogT  of  Missouri,  with  full  descriptions  of  the  methods  pursued  at  that  period  in 
the  manufacture  of  lead  ore.    These  have,  to  some  extent,  been  published  before. 

8. — The  Pro-slavery  Argument,  as  maintained  by  the  most  distinguished  writers  of 
the  Southern  States :  containing  the  several  Essays  on  the  subject,  of  Chancellor 
Harper,  Governor  Hammond,  Dr.  Simms,  and  Professor  Dew.  12  mo.,  pp.  490. 
PhiUdelphia :  Lippincott,  Grambo  <b  Co. 

This  volume  contains  Harper's  Memoir  of  Slavery,  Gov.  Hammond's  Letters  oo 
Slavery ;  an  Essay  on  the  Morals  of  Slavery,  by  Wm.  Gilmore  Simms,  and  Professor 
Dew  on  Slavery.  The  whole  subject  is  discussed  with  ability  and  learning ;  and  we 
are  glad  to  find  embodied  in  one  volume  some  of  the  ablest  and  best  papers  on  the 
Southern  side  of  the  question  of  Slavery  that  have  been  produced.  We  commend 
the  volume  to  all  who  would  candidly  examine  the  arguments  in  support  of  the  **  pe- 
culiar institution." 

4.^Tk4  Sword  and  the  Distaff:  or,  "  Fair,  Fat,  and  Forty."  A  story  of  the  South, 
at  Um  eUwe  of  the  Revolution.  By  the  author  of  **  The  Partisan,"  ^  Mellichampe," 
«*  Katharine  Walton,"  <Sx.,  <&c  12ma,  pp.  591.  Philadelphia :  Lippincott,  Grambo 
A  Oa 

This  work  is  doubly  interesting  from  the  circumstance  of  its  being  drawn  from 
real  life.  It  is  well  written,  and  embraces  a  period  of  our  country's  history  which 
fa  rendered  peculiarly  attractive  to  the  reader,  as  fumishine  so  many  thrilling  and 
inrnf"*g  incideDts,  which  wear  more  the  semblaooe  of  fictioo  uiao  truth. 
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5. — Juvenile  Bookx.    New  York :  Published  by  Robert  Carter  <&  Brotbers. 

Great  progrc!«d  ha^  been  made  since  the  writer  was  a  boy,  in  books  for  the  young, 
not  only  in  their  character,  but  in  the  Htyle  in  which  they  were  produced.  The  **  Slotbtr 
Guo9e  Melodic?,"  and  other  senseless  nf)n9onse  of  the  past,  is  replaced  by  works  that 
are  at  once  interesting  nnd  instructive,  without  being  dull  and  prosy.  The  fact  id.  wri- 
ters, men  and  women  of  genius,  especially  the  latter,  have  applied  themselves  to  the 
task  of  teaching  the  young  idea  how  and  what  to  read.  As  an  illustratioD  of  the  aboTe 
remarks  we  refer  to  the  twelve  volumes  now  before  us,  which  in  every  respect  reflect 
credit  upon  the  taste  and  judgment  of  the  publishert«.  and  upon  the  progressive  spirit 
of  the  times.  "  Clever  Stories,"  Little  Lessons  for  Little  Learners,  •*  A  Call  to  the 
Lamb;*,"  "  Jamie  Gordon,  or  the  Orphan,"  "  Three  month '«  under  tlie  Snow,"  "  Frank 
Harrison."  •' Collier's  Tale,"  "The  Swamp  and  the  Lantern,"  "Clara  SUnley,"  *-Se- 

Suel  to  Mamma ri  Bible  Stories,"  "  A  Hundred  Short  Stories,"  "Child's  own  Story 
fM)k,"  "  Rhymes  for  the  Nuri*ery,"  etc.,  the  titles  of  the  Brothers  Cirter's  books,  are 
volumes  that  may  be  put  into  the  hands  of  little  folks,  with  the  assurance  that  they 
will  neither  corrupt  the  taste,  nor  the  manners.  They  are  printed  oo  a  fiue  white  pa- 
per, the  engravings  are  pretty,  and  the  binding  neat  and  attractive;  and  on  the  whole, 
they  form  a  series  of  juveniles  that  are  worthy  of  a  place  in  every  family,  certaiolj 
every  Sunday  School  library  in  the  country. 

6. — The  Slave  Trade,  Domestic  and  Foreign :  Why  it  Ext$ts^  and  TTow  it  may  he  Ex- 
ti-ngaiithed.  By  H.  C.  Carey.  Author  of  the  **  Principles  of  Political  EcoDonv,* 
"  The  Past,  The  Present,  and  The  Future,"  etc,  etc.  12ma,  pp.  426.  PhiUdelphk: 
A.  Hart,  late  Carey  &  Hart. 

Among  the  thousand  and  one  means  devised  to  extinguish  slavery,  the  author  hu 
suggested  one  which  has  been  in  successful  operation  coexistent  with  the  Colooixatico 
Society,  and  the  founding  of  the  Republic  of  Liberia  is  one  of  the  evidences  of  the 
success  of  that  admirably  organized  society.  Mr.  Carey  says  we  have  only  to  raise  the 
value  of  man  in  Africa  to  terminate  the  African  Slave  Trade.  Surely  the  Colonia- 
tion  Society  is  gradually,  but  surely,  answering  that  demand.  The  unguarded  ex- 
pression which  he  makes  that  "  there  exists  a  *  higher  law ' — a  great  law  of  the  Ab- 
ator— that  will  effectually  extinguish  the  trade  whenever  it  shall  be  permitted  to  come 
into  activity,"  presents  a  short  method  of  doing  the  work,  but  bis  volume  containe 
much  valuable  information  on  the  introduction  of  slavery,  and  its  progress  and  growth 
in  the  different  countries  of  Europe  as  well  as  Uie  United  States,  West  India  Islands, 
and  South  America. 

7. — Poetry  of  the  Vegetable  World;  a  popular  Exposition  of  the  Science  of  Botany, 
and  itj<  relations  to  Afan,  By  M.  J.  Sohleide.v,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Botany  in  the 
University  of  Genoa.  Illustrated  with  engravings.  Kdited  by  Alpbomzo  Wooo, 
M.  A.,  author  of  the  "  Class  Book  ok  Botany,"  &c,  12mo.,  pp.  860.  Cinciiuiati: 
Moore,  An<ierson,  Welstach  &  Keys.     New  York  :  Newman  <t  Ivison. 

This  is  the  first  American  edition,  reprinted  from  that  of  Henfrey.  Scbleiden,  the 
author,  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished  and  most  accomplished   botanbts  of  the 

f>re&ent  day.  The  exhaustless  beauties  of  the  vegetable  world — its  spiritual  aspect 
les  iK-'yond  the  reach  of  mere  science.  Herein  lies  the  charm  of  this  work.  While 
its  author  has  everywhere  exhibited  the  principles  of  science  in  the  most  attractive 
and  perspicuous  i>t>le,  he  bus  also  contriv«d  to  blend  with  tliem  the  imaginative  and 
the  spiritual,  and  thus  to  render  his  work  the  exponent  of  the  relations  of  the  plant 
to  the  human  soul.  He  has  shown  that  the  multiform  vegetables  of  the  material 
world  are  all  ministering  spirits.  In  a  word,  science  and  poetry  are  beautifully  and 
harmoniously  blended  together. 

8. — Summer  Stories  of  the  South  B/  T.  Addiso.v  RioHARDa.  ISmou,  ppc  256. 
Philadelphia :  Lippincott,  Gramlx)  &  Co. 

Tliis  volume  contains  fix  tales,  written  in  a  graceful  and  pleasant  style,  and  with 
•ufficient  pathos  and  humor  to  be  read  without  wearing  out  the  reader  d  patiMtf^  is 
warm  summer  days. 

».— ^  Budget  of  Stories  from  Chambers'  ''Papers  for  the  People,"*  Philadelphia; 
Lippincott,  Gram  bo  &  Co. 

This  neat  paper  pamphlet  of  168  pages,  contains  four  choice  tales,  selected  from 
"  Chambers'  Papers  for  the  People,"  viz.:  "The  Helf-CasUe,"  •*  The  Lost  L^rd,"  *'T1« 
Queen  oi  Spades,"  and  -  The  Last  of  the  Ruthvens." 
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0. — The  Quadrupeds  of  North  America,  By  Joiix  James  Audubon,  F.  R.  S.,  <lc.,  dc, 
aDd  the  Key.  Joun  Bachman,  D.  D.  Royal  8vo.,  vol  1,  No.  1,  pp.  40.  New  York  : 
V.  O.  AuduboD. 

The  first  number  of  this  great  work  is  before  us.  From  the  prospectus  of  Mr.  V.  0. 
Audubon,  (a  sou  of  the  eminent  naturalist,)  we  learn  that  the  present  will  be  a  minia- 
;are  copy  of  the  large  edition  with  figures  and  descriptions  oi  the  auadrupeds  of  the 
United  States,  (including  Texas,  California,  and  Oregon,)  part  of  Mexico,  the  British 
possessions,  and  Arctic  regions  of  our  continent  The  number  before  us  contains  five 
>UU6s,  colored  engravings.  The  illustrations  are  not  only  scientifically  correct,  but 
nteresting  to  all,  fr6m  the  varied  occupations,  expressions,  and  attitudes  given  to  the 
lifferent  species,  t(^ether  with  the  appropriate  accessaries,  such  as  tiees,  plants, 
mndscapes,(&c.,with  which  the  figures  of  the  landscape  are  relieved.  The  engravings 
o  the  present  number  are — the  common  American  Wild  Cat,  the  Marvland  Marmot, 
Woodchuck,  Ground  Hog  (old  and  young.)  Townsend's  Rock^  Mountam  Hare  (male 
uid  female,)  Flanders  Rat  (male  and  femwle,  and  young  of  different  ages,)  and  Rich- 
irdson*s  Columbia  Squirrel  (male  and  female.)  Each  number  is  to  contain  five  en- 
prayings,  and  the  work  completed  in  thirty  numbers,  and  delivered  to  subscribers  at 
otervals  of  not  less  than  one  month.  Price  of  the  work  one  dollar  per  number,  to  be 
Mud  on  delivery. 

lid — The  Boyhood  of  Great  Men,  Intended  as  an  Example  to  Youth,  With  Illustra- 
tions.   New  Torx :  Harper  <&  Brothers. 

The  object  of  this  little  work  is  to  place  before  the  "  rising  generation  ^  brief 
iketches  of  the  early  career  of  those  who  have  fought  their  way  to  eminence  and  dis- 
kiiiction  in  the  various  walks  of  life,  and  thus  develop  in  the  mind  of  youth  noble 
tastes  and  high  principles,  as  well  us  to  encourage,  stimulate,  and  sustain  that  spirit 
>f  industry  which  is  essential  to  the  attainment  of  any  position  worth  striving  for. 
It  furnij«hes  sketches  of  poets,  historians,  critics,  statesmen,  lawyers,  philanthropists, 
istronomers,  natural  philosophers,  mathematicians,  chemists,  sailors,  soldier^,  niusi- 
eians,  painters,  sculptors,  scholars,  divines,  surgeons,  and  naturalists ;  and  gives  some 
ucount  of  the  boyhoo<l  of  two  or  more  individuals  in  this  classification,  who,  in  after- 
Life,  secured  fame,  and  left  behind  them  a  name  more  durable  than  marble. 

12.— 7%tf  Cold  Grapery^  from  American  Practice :  being  a  concise  and  detailed  treatise 
an  the  eultivcUion  of  the  exotic  grape-vine^  under  glass,  without  artificial  Jieat.  By 
Wm.  Ciioulton.    12mo.,  pp.  94.    New  York:  J.  C.  Riker. 

This  volume  makes  a  timely  appearance.  The  method  of  raising  exotic  grapes,  un- 
der glass,  without  artificial  heat,  has  begun  to  attract  considerable  attention ;  and  a 
work  of  experience  in  this  country,  and  suited  to  our  climate,  can  hardly  fail  to  be  ex- 
tensively usefuL  The  author  has  been  prosecuting  this  branch  of  industry  as  a  gar- 
dener, on  Staten  Island,  for  a  considerable  period,  and  has  become  quite  successful  in 
the  production  of  these  choice  exotics.  With  much  simplicity  of  design,  he  has  col- 
lected within,  a  small  compass  the  fruits  of  his  experience,  hoping  that  it  might  be  of 
use  in  assisting  both  the  amateur  and  the  inexperienced. 

18. — Home-Life  in  Germany.  By  Cuarles  Lorino  Bruce.  12mo.,  pp.  448.  New 
York :  Charles  Scribner. 

This  is  one  of  the  best  books  of  travel  we  have  met  with,  for  it  tells  ns  just  what 
we  want  to  know  about  a  foreign  country—that  is,  what  people  eat  and  drink,  how 
the  J  amuse  themselves,  what  their  habits  are  at  home,  how  their  houses  look,  and, 
above  all,  what  the  usual  talk  and  tone  of  thought  is  among  the  great  middle  classes 
of  Germany.  It  is,  in  short,  a  sort  of  home  history — a  social  life  of  the  people.  In 
the  appendix,  we  have  an  interesting  account  of  the  German  tariff  revenues,  a  feature 
that  will  interest  the  commercial  reader. 

14.-7^  Young  Lady's  Guide  to  the  Harmonious  Development  of  Christian  Charac- 
ter,    By  Hervet  Newcomb.     l8mo.,  pp.,  830.    New  York:  M.  W.  Dodd. 

This  is  a  very  neat  little  volume  and  should  be  found  in  every  young  lady*s  library, 
instead  of  those  works  of  fiction  which  produce  such  a  morbid  appetite  for  excitement. 
Habitual  writing  is  highly  recommended  to  young  ladies,  and  nothing  is  better  calcu- 
hUed  to  call  out  the  resources  of  the  mind  than  its  practice ;  our  thoughts  become 
more  methodical,  and  all  the  intellectual  faculties  are  Etrengthened  and  improved  by 
ttflrtion. 
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15. — Xarrative  of  a  Journey  Bound  the  World;  Comprhing  a  Winter  Parage  aerott 
the  Andes  to  Chili ;  icith  a  Vitit  to  the  Gold  Hcgions  of  California  and  Au»tralia^ 
the.  South  Sea  hlandsyjava^d^c.    By  F.  Gerslaeckeb.    12mo.,pp.  624.    New  York 
ll:ir^>er  &  Brothers.  • 

In  bi^^  voyage  "  nround  the  world,"  the  author  visited  various  parts  of  Sooth  Amer- 
ica, Califoniia,  the  South  Sea  Ishinds,  Australia,  and  the  Island  uf  Java,  and  give*  lu 
a  very  reaiJuble  narrative  of  the  incidents  of  his  journey,  with  much  interesting  infor- 
mation relating  to  the  manners  and  cu>t(>ms  of  the  people;  besides  many  statemeDti 
touching  the  C(»ndition  and  resources  of  the  several  places  visited.  It  appears  to  bet 
reliable  narrative,  writt(.>u  by  a  nice  observer,  and  in  a  clear  and  direct  style. 

U.—'rhe  British  Cabinet  in  1858.  18mo.,  pp.  845.  Philadelphta :  Lippincott, 
(irauibo  &  Co. 

The  present  volume  contains  sketches  of  the  political  and  pergonal  history  of  tbe 
sevenil  members  of  the  remarkable  coalition  ministry  now  in  power  in  Great  Britain. 
The  establi!*hment  of  this  ministry  may,  we  think,  be  regarded  as  marking  an  epoefa 
in  the  political  history  of  England,  in  which  the  old  barriers  of  class  and  party  rivalry 
are  seen  to  have  givi'n  way  to  something  more  in  keeping  with  an  age  of  prrgrcflt. 
The  wtirk  has  evidently  been  prepared  with  care,  and  will  be  found  to  ciirjtain  aa 
accurate  and  competent  sketch  of  all  the  members  of  the  present  British  administra* 
tion. 

17. — Lire»  of  the  Brothers  Humboldt.  Alexander  and  William.  Translmted  and  A^ 
ranged  from  the  German  of  Klencke  ^  Sculesier.  By  Juliette  Bauer.  Witk 
rorirait*.     New  York :  Uar|)er  &.  Brothers. 

Tlio  works  of  these  remarkable  men  for  so  many  years  connected  with  the  prngrMS 
of  science,  are  well  known  to  the  cLiss  of  readers  who  will  mainly  desire  to  lean 
their  pi*rsonal  history.  The  translator,  we  have  no  doubt,  has  done  justice  to  the  ori^ 
inal  Gt-rman  :  at  all  events  it  furnishes  a  fine  specimen  of  biographical  writing,  and  » 
withal  quite  an  attractive  and  readable  book. 

18. — The  Otd  and  t-ie  Xete ;  or,  Chanpet  of  Thirty  Years  in  the  Juast :  vnth  9omt  alU- 
siou.<  lo  Oriiutal  Cu.^^ioinx^aa  Klhcidatittp  Si-ripture.  By  Wm.  Gik>D£LL,  MissiooaiT 
in  t\H\stantinople  of  American  Boari)  ot  Commissioners  tor  Foreign  Mis^^ion*.  With 
nn  Intnuluctii^  bv  Hev.  \Vm.  Adams.  D.  D.     rjmo.,  pp.  289.     Xew  Y'ork:  3L  W. 


Tlu«  facilities  of  the  author  for  obtaining  correct  informaticvi  were  such  as  have 
btcd  him  to  fumi^ih  an  interesting:  work,  and  one  that  will  command  the  attentaoaof 
all  who  take  an  interest  in  mis>ions.  and  it  will  repay  the  perusal  of  tboee  who  rod 
for  ^cncrAl  in form.it ion.  The  c«.'lored  illustrations  add  much  to  the  geDcrmlly  atincm 
character  of  the  work. 

1  *.^ —  //.I  r  "i  Ti  M  rr, :'.! .»  Cc ».  r:  <  *  j' :..  ,}  r:  {  r  ft  ii  ?  <-,i  in  *  of  it.  By  the  author  of  *  Firank 
Fa i r h ' ii;h .^  •  •  Li  w  i s  A r uis .ie  1 . "  d o  .  A* c.  1 2 xo..  pp. '  S4 1 .  New  York :  H-  Loog  k 
Bi%»iher. 

Thi*  i«  an  exctllon:  trork.  The  auth.^'r  lays  siejre  to  the  reader**  feeliogv,  and  does 
not  rei\  u  h>  a*>aui:  ir  ni  thi'  ::r.i  nhic  Covts.iaie's  first  symptoms  of  cuurtAhip  be* 
gm  to  apjvar  ^*:i  hi<  horir.'n.  to  :h«.  '.asi  p.ige  of  ;Le  work. 

•:o —.1.'.! »•;»'; V    .Vv.,ir..  1    T^\':$  f..^  A: rr. :■:::-   Aeetiunts.     Imperial   Svo,  ppi  SI 
Kvvhc^tor :  W.tstus  P  iriow.     Si  w  York  :  for  sale  by  O.  A.  Ko«.-rback. 
I  his  i*  a  Ytiy  vaiv.aMe  work,  f;l^.l^L  :  c  to  nitrcliaDts.  Kxikkeepera.  acecuntaina, 
manut.vciurcrs.  ar.d  other  \  ;>:!.es*  n.ei..  a  c^  n:j*e:e  and   act^urate  s*t  of  cmkolatioBB 
for  .t\cr,'K:i«.c  aiw;::  t*.     The  v.  rk  >  c  ?  •:r  '^'•h  err  at  caie.  and  is  ndcuUted  to 


d«'  r  c  V  t  r  V  f  AC  ;>  ty  tot !  e  .'40Ct  -,:  v :  a:-  :  :  •-,  :  •  t  *  ^c :  -.  r  c  r  of  i  qua:  u  -ns.  The  exam  pies  a^ 
*>»n^|\*n\  *.ivi:  the  taMo*  are  *i;:citi  ir.j  exylarjaiory.  and  every  cvuDting-room  ahooldbc 
funu>ho\)  « ith  a  c\^py. 

*:i  -     ."%    y-  :.%\  ..*-:,,;  :?f -.-;.;  -..  •'•^^i:-  -^.T--:**/,  and  Brtourcet.    Bt  E 
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22. — Life  of  7%oma»  Chalmera^  D.  D^  LL.  D.  Edited  by  Rey.  James  0.  Moffat, 
M.  A^  PruftiBBor  of  Latin  and  Lecturer  on  History  in  the  Oille^e  of  New  Jersey. 
12mo.,  pp.  456.  Cincinnati:  Moore,  Anderson,  Wilstach  ds  Keys.  New  York: 
Newman  &  Ivison. 

This  ia  an  abstract  of  Dr.  Hanna*8  elaborate  work,  designed  for  those  who  wish  to 
know  the  outline  of  Dr.  Ghalmerv*  career,  but  who  cannot  either  afford  to  purchase,  or 
have  not  the  leisure  nor  the  taste  to  peruse,  many  volumes  on  the  subject.  It  em- 
braces the  principal  part  of  these  volumes  briefly  and  consecutively ;  retaining  the 
words  of  Dr.  Hanua  in  all  canes  where  consistent  with  the  desired  brevity.  Professor 
Hoffat  appears  to  have  performed  the  labor  of  compiler  with  marked  ability,  and  has 
contrived  to  produce  a  faithful,  and,  at  the  same  time,  comprehensive  memoir  of  the 
life  and  opinions  of  that  eminent  divine. 

28. — The  Wiffwam  and  the  Cabin ;  or^  Talen  of  the  South,  By  W.  Oilmore  Simms. 
12mo.,  pp.  471.    Philadelphia :  Lippincott,  Grambo  ds  Go. 

The  tales  embraced  in  this  volume,  some  thirteen  in  number,  were  written  for  an- 
onals  and  other  periodicals,  where  they  met  with  much  f  ivor.  They  illustrate,  in 
large  deg^e,  the  border  history  of  the  SoutlL  The  life  of  the  planter,  the  squatter, 
the  Indian,  and  the  negro,  the  bold  and  hardy  piuneer,  and  the  vigorous  yeoman, — 
these  are  the  subjects  of  the  author ;  and  in  their  delineation  he  has  drawn  from  living 
portrait!,  and,  in  many  instances,  from  actual  scenes  and  circumstances  within  the 
memories  of  men. 

24w — i/arttf  J)e  Baniere :  A  Tale  of  the  Crescent  City,  dsc.  12mo.,  pp.  422.  Philadel- 
phia :  Lippincott,  Qrambo  <b  Co. 

This  volume,  from  the  prolific  pen  of  W.  Oilxobe  Sixms,  contains  three  interesting 
bat  highly  wrought  tales,  descriptive  of  real  life,  the  first  of  which  the  tiUe  indicates, 
"The  Marooo,'' and  '*  Maize  in  Milk."  ^'Ouy  Hivers,"*  the  last  of  Mr.  Simms*  produc- 
tions, has  been  extensively  read;  and  though  less  pleased  withthe  work  before  us,  we 
doubt  not  that  it  will  meet  with  favor  at  the  handB  of  the  reading  public.  The  inter- 
est in  the  several  tales  is  well  sustained. 

25. — The  Way  of  Peace,  By  Hknrt  A.  Rowland,  author  of  a  work  **  On  the  Com- 
mon Maxims  of  Infidelity,"  "The  Path  of  Life,"  and  ** Light  in  a  Dark  Alley." 
ISmo.,  pp.  228.    New  York:  M.  W.  Dodd. 

The  object  of  this  work,  inferred  from  the  title,  and  stated  in  the  preface,  is  "to  di- 
rect the  wandering  and  lost  to  Christ;"  to  show  the  seeker  "how  lie  may  preserve 
his  religious  affections  in  their  purity  and  strength,"  <&c  It  was  written  under  an  im- 
pression of  the  author  that  the  works  designed  in  this  day  for  Christians  "  are  not 
safllciently  experimental  and  practical  to  prove  the  most  satisfactory." 

26.— JfSpwiotr  of  Mrs,  Julia  H.  Scott ;  With  her  Poemn,  and  other  Selections  from  her 
Prose.    By  Mrs.  C.  M.  Sawter.     12mo.,  pp.  482.    Boston :  Abel  Tomkins. 

Besides  the  memoir,  interspersed  with  extracts  from  her  diary  and  private  letters, 
the  present  volume  contains  a  collection  of  her  poems  and  pnwe  writings.  Mrs.  Scott,  it 
would  seem  from  her  writings,  was  animated  with  the  overmastering  desire  to  live  the 
lifj  of  ft  Chriti  in  wo  nin,and  her|  example  is  worthy  of  all  imitation.  The  editor  has, 
ID  the  preparation  of  the  work,  evinced  a  true  womanly  delicacy  and  taste,  combined 
with  a  sound,  discriminating  judgment. 

27. — yorman  Maurice;  or,  the  Man  of  the  People:  an  American  Drama.  By  "W, 
GiLXORE  Scxxs,  Esq.,  author  of  '*  The  Tennessee,"  "  Katharine  Walton,"  <S^  12ma 
Philadelphia:  Lippincott,  Crambo  &  Co. 

Mr.  Simms  is  a  ready  and  vigorous  writer,  and  the  present  drama,  which  has  passed 
through  three  previous  editions,  evinces  more  than  ordinary  power  in  that  department 
of  literary  effort  It  has  some  fine  passages,  and  the  interest  of  dialogue  is  well  sue- 
tftined  throughout. 

28. — Letters  to  Country  Girls,  By  Jane  G.  Swisshelx.  12mQ.,  pp.  219.  New  York : 
John  0.  Riker. 

Here  is  a  volume  which  was  written,  as  the  authoress  says,  "  to  tell  the  girls  some 
things  I  thought  they  did  not  know,  or  to  remind  them  of  duties  they  were  likely  to 
oTeriook.** 
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29. — A  Himtory  of  England,    Bj  John  Linoaud,  D.  D.    Vol.  II.    Boston:  PhillifW, 
SanipsoD  &  Co. 

We  Imve  received  from  the  publishers  the  Becond  volume  of  this  work.  It  oom- 
menced  with  the  HetilcineDi  of  the  Nurman^  in  Uaul,  A.  D.  1060,  and  briogd  the  hia- 
tury  down  to  the  death  of  Kicliard  J.,  in  1195.  ll  i^,  as  we  have  before  utated,  re- 
garded us  a  very  iaipartial  hiniory,  touching  all  questions  bearing  on  the  Catholic 
Church — ii  fact  w^ortiiy  of  note,  as)  the  author,  it  hs  well  known,  was  a  distinguibbed 
member  of  that  communion. 

80. — liar.hel  KelL    By  the  Author  of  **  Scenes  and  Characters  in  College,"  etc    12mo., 
pp.  31  "2.     New  Yolk:  M.  W.  Dodd. 

Thin  is  an  endeavor  to  portray  the  tinal  triumph  of  virtue  and  piety  over  circum^ 
stances  which  tend  toawaktn  in  the  minds  of  mankind,  di(«rei>pect  and  often  contemp^^ 
for  their  innocent  victim.    Apart  trom  this  object,  the  influence  of  religion  upon  tb^^ 
character  i.*^  well  illubtrated,and  the  btory  which  serves  as  a  biuis  for  this  moral  is  at  — 
tractive  and  interesting. 

81. — Op(H  Cuinm union  ;  or  the  Principles  of  Re*tricUd  Commuuion  examined  a 
prvifd  to  be  uniscriptural  and  JiaUe :  in  a  Series  of  Lctttrs  to  a  Friend.    By  8.  ^ 
Whit.nkt,  a.  M.,  late  Paiitor  of  the  Baptist  Church,  Westport,  N.  Y.    New  Yorl^ 
M.  W.  Dodd. 

The  object  of  the  writer  of  these  letters  is  to  ]'rove  that  close  communion  in  tt^^ 
Baptiat  Church  is  false,  and  entirely  at  variance  with  the  spirit  of  Christianity. 

82. — Gennan  Lyrics.    By  Charles  T.  Brooks.     TJmo.,  pp.  237.    Boston:  Tickncsr, 
Reed  tt  Fields. 

The  sweetness  of  German  poetry  has  always  been  appreciated,  and  the  public  must 
feel  indebted  toJ^Ir.  Brooks  tor  his  translation  of  this  tM'autiful  selection  Irum  variuiif 
German  authors.    Some  of  the  productions  of  Anastabius  Grun  have  already  beeg 
favorably  noticed  and  translated  by  Rev.  Dr.  Froihhigham,  of  Boston. 

88. — The  Bride  of  Chnherg.    By  EaiiUK  F.  Caklex.    From  the  original  Swedish  hj 
Professor  Alex.  L.  and  Elbert  Perce.    New  York :  Charles  Scribiier. 

This  appears  to  be  an  excellent  translation  of  a  Swedish  tale  of  domestic  life,  voA 
will,  in  (»ur  judgment,  l>ear  a  favorable  comparison  with  the  best  of  thou  from  ibe 
pen  of  the  author's  countrywoman,  Miss  Bremer. 

84. — KarVs  Novel ;  or,  Lights  and  Shadows  of  the  Anglican  Church.     A  Tale  for  the 
Times.    By  Cuarloite  Auley,  author  of  **  Miriam,'  "  influence,*'  ^c    Kew  York: 
Robert  Carter  <t  Brothers. 
This,  as  will  be  inferred  from  the  title,  is  a  religious  novel,  and  will,  doubtless,  6bA 

more  readers  than  a  treatise  designed  to  uiculcate  similar  religious  views  and  MOtt* 

ments. 

Z6^-Wild  Jack :  or  the  Stolen  Child.  A  Sketch  from  Life.  Together  with othff 
Stories.  Including  the  celebrated  Magnolia  Series.  By  Caroline  Lke  HkWI 
Authoress  of  "  Rena,"  "Linda,"  "Marcus  Warland,"  "Magnolia  Vale,\  etc,  etc 
12mo.    (Paper  Covers.)    Philadelphia :  A.  Hart. 

A  collection  of  little  stories  of  a  highly  interesting  character. 

86.— 7a///«>  Illustrated  Atlas  and  Modern  Jlistory  of  the  World.  Edited  by  B. 
Mo.vTooMERY  Martix.    Parts  5S,  54.      New  York  :  John  Tallis  d*  Co. 

The^e  numbers  contain  further  pages  of  the  index,  and  a  large  and  flnely  cngrtTed 
map  of  the  city  of  London,  showing  the  streets,  with  their  names,  uud  the  public 
places. 

Z1.— Behind  the  Curtain.  A  tale  of  Elville.  12mo.,  pp.  442.  Danville :  J.  K.  Trun- 
bly.    New  Y'oik :  G.  P.  Putnam. 

These  are  pictures  of  social  life  which  possess  more  than  ordinary  geniality  of  ttn- 
timent.  They  are  well  drawn,  with  a  smoothness  of  diction  and  ease  of  style  which 
adds  much  to  their  interest 

88. — Poems.    "By  Alexander  Smith.    12mo.,  pp.  192.     Boston:  Ticknor,  Reed  A 

Field^». 

This  is  genuine  poetry ;  high-toned,  spirit-stirring,  with  noble  and  manly  tbooghiii  il 
A)wa  with  a  smoothness  of  verse  and  energy  of  expression  seldom  combUied  in  tbi 
Mme  Ifuea    It  will  please  all  who  ha^e  a  taete  for  noble  loog. 
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Art.  I.  — COHNGRCE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.* 

KUMBBE  X. 

•XKAL  DiaCOFBET  ABB  •BTTLBMBBT  FROM  A8IA— THBOBIBB— rAllALLBtUII^PRIinTITB  TTO 
or  BMIO&ATtON  FEOM  WBST  TO  BAST,  ACEOSfl  AfIA«  THB  PACtriC,  ABD  AIIBBlOA-~RBri7TAT10)l 
or  THB  COMMOB  OE  BBHBIHO  THBOBT— JBW8  BOT  AB  OB8TACLB,  BUT  AB  AID  TO  BVIlAB  MOTT 
■BNT—KAB  A  BAVIOATIBO  ABIMAL— POLTBKtIAB  TUKORT— BARBAEOUS  POPDLATIOB  j>P  AMBBIOA 
— BUCCBKDIBO  MOVE  OF  COMMBRCB  ABD  CIVlLtZATIOB  BT  THB  PACIFIC— COTBMPORART  BVBBTB 
m  THB  OLD  WORLD— HBBEBW  THBOBT  EBFUTBD— PHBNICXABB— B0LDBB8S  ABD  aBCVRITT  Of 
▲HOIBMT,  AB  COMPARED  WITH  HODBRB  BAVXGATIOB— ABTAOOBIBH  OP  MOTBHBBT  OP  THB 
AT  WAVES  OP  AMBEICAB  POPULATIOB. 


What  was  the  time  and  cause  of  the  primitive  knowledge  and  occupation 
of  America  ? 

^  One  fact  in  regard  thereto  seems  established  :  that  the  original  popula- 
HjOQ  of  the  continent  was  derived — and,  at  least,  so  far  as  concerns  the  in- 
IbrFention  of  any  other  Grand  Section  of  the  earth,  directly — from  Asia. 
^Tbe  personnel — the  whole  material  and  moral  development  of  Red-America 
^-are,  unmistakably  and  uneradicably,  Oriental. 

This  one  fact  is  a  solitary  island,  from  which  the  archeological  navigators 
have  btarted  forth,  on  every  side,  upon  the  huge  ocean  of  speculation,  in 
search  of  new  lauds,  but  the  most  without  meeting  so  much  as  a  rock,^ 
or  coming  even  within  soundings.  Bold  coasts  have  been  laid  out  upon 
lines  where  there  was  found  to  be  no  bottom  ;  plausible  continents,  wnen^ 
reached,  have  proved  to  be  fog-banks ;  and  fine  harbors,  almost  attained, 

*  The  j^rMont  ErUcle  Is  the  flrei  of  e  teries,  on  Uie  Commerf  of  tk§  Uniud  StaUt,  prepared  bj 
Mr.  Eboch  Halb,  eh  occebIoiieI  coniribator  to  Ute  Merekants^  Mtgatine^  End  woU  known  to  te 
raadeiv  eb  tb«  aotbor  of  the  elsborEte  end  yoluEble  feriee  of  pspera  pablltbed  therein,  on  itm 
tUUrU*  of  the  United  SUie*,  End  the  Statittie*  of  the  City  of  AVw  Yerk,  Beridea  theee,  he  \m 
temlBbed  to  toIb.  xbtI^  xxtU.,  End  xxviii.,  niEnj  deUched  artieieB  of  very  high  Intereet,  EttrEctinf 
Much  Dotlee  here  End  abroad  for  their  depth  of  reaoErch,  thoroughnees  of  diacuMion,  End  vigor  of 
Mj^lo,    We  Ere  certEin,  from  reference  to  Mr.  Balb^b  notea,  that  the  preaent  will  V  '  iunt  Jntai 
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have  turned  out  to  be  only  fading  isles- of-beauty.  All  the  defightfiil  wtii^ 
that  wafted  the  daring  adventurers  onward,  have  expended  thdr  energy  in 
vain,  leaving  the  hapless  navigators  becalmed  in  inid-oceaD,  or,  blowing  in 
a  circle,  have  forced  them  round  and  round  upon  a  big  circuit  of  extrava- 
gance and  impossibility,  with  the  lone  fact  forever  in  its  center.  Balked 
not  even  thus,  lands  might  have  been  made  that  could  not  be  found  ;  and 
the  fine  ingenuity  that  traverses  this  sea,  would  have  built  up  an  aocieDt 
America  as  modern  Hollands  are  constructed,  but  that  no  spiles  of  the  re- 
quisite length  could  be  obtained  for  depths  so  profound.  Floating  regions 
have  been  fabricated,  but  how  could  they  be  moored  on  such  an  ocean  \ 
The  currents  and  winds  have  swept  them  along  with  their  projectors  and  co- 
wanderers,  or,  sharing  the  fate  of  Plato's  Atlantis,  the  hungry  eea  has  itself 
opened  upon  them  its  terrible  jaws. 

To  bring  the  theories  ashore — where,  consistently  with  the  fignre^  as  will 
appear,  their  framers  have  been  quite  too  much  inclined  to  keep  them,  and 
to  which  bias  some,  at  least,  of  their  error  is  due — one  hypothesis,  and 
that  which  has  the  most  numerous  supporters,  for  the  reason  that  those 
who  have  been  moi^t  among  and  written  most  concerning  the  Indians,  were 
themselves  priests  or  attaches  of  missions,  ascribes  to  a  religious  agency 
the  discovery  and  first  settlement  of  America.  Thus,  they  make  the  coinci- 
dence of  one  cause  furnishing  America  with  her  two  populations ;  and  trace 
a  migration  of  eastern  Puritans  escaping  from  the  persecution  of  estaUisbed 
religions  and  the  political  power  allied  with  them,  to  enjoy  a  free  thought 
and  a  free  worship  in  the  wildeiness,  ages  before  the  two  ships  siuled  fwm 
Delflhaven.  -This  theory  does  not  want  reason.  Asia  has  ever  been  tbi 
hotbed  of  creeds  and  controversies,  and  it  would  not  seem  at  all  strange 
that  an  offshoot  from  some  old  form  should,  where  primaries  and  heresies 
are  all  s6  fecund,  be  crowded  out  of  so  broad  a  region  as  Asia ;  or  that  even 
an  entire  new  idea  should  be  corporately  expelled  by  that  dominant  eccle- 
siastic, the  sword.  Even  the  Christian  faith  was  obliged  to  seek  a  more , 
genial  soil.  But  our  theorists  are  not  mere  generalizers — they  select  the 
particular  religion  and  the  particular  people,  which  were  the  Roundheada 
and  the  Puritanism  of  the  east.  These  were  Jacob  and  Judaism.  Nine 
tribes  and  a  half  tribe  of  Israel,  were,  at  some  time,  lost.  It  is  aasmned 
that  they  left  Asia,  and  went  somewhere ;  and  that  unknown  regioo,  tht 
known  America  reveals.  The  lost  are  here  found — not  just  as  they  Uft 
Palestine,  of  course :  vastly  changed,  but  yet  with  remains  of  their  old  na- 

aUng  and  initracUvo  series,  and  that  in  the  commercial  aspect  of  the  general  hiatoiy  of  the  UaUei 
States,  and  of  events  therewith  connected,  In  the  aflkirs  of  other  countries,  these  maHcts  wiB  U 
presented  in  quite  a  new  light.  Much  of  the  deficiencies,  misconceptions,  and  Inaecnndes  of  oar 
kistories,  wtU  be  made  evident  to  all  who  wlU  follow  the  series  in  oonoectk>n  with  Ihcos  works. 
II  is  not  until  quite  recently  that  the  world  has  become  practically  sensible  of  the  mnltitnde  of  s» 
pectSfOr,  to  use  a  phrase  common  with  the  reformers,  of  the  eland-polnts  firom  which  events  sis  to 
be  viewed,  and  of  the  narrow  spirit  of  the  old  histories,  possessing  but  a  single  point  ofohssiisdoa. 
History  has  been  hitherto  what  is  called,  but  falsely  called,  the  political  view  of  events— for  a  trae 
political  view  embraces  the  range  of  all  great  national  interests.  One  great  object  of  tho  MtrtH^u 
Jiafaiine  has  been,  fh>m  the  outset,  to  correct  this  error— to  induce  our  historians,  as  well  m  stsKt- 
men  and  people,  to  take  an  enhu-ged  view  of  matters— to  learn  to  analyse  the  difl^renf  cIsokbV 
which  enter  into  the  direction  of  affairs— and  to  bet  forih  in  the  general  exhibit,  their  sevcfsl  pro- 
portionate magnitudes  and  influences.  We  have  endeavored,  with  some  success,  to  antiMiili  a 
Oommercial  Literature— one  legitimate  branch  of  that  aim  is,  to  e^vtmercializB  history,  at  kari  si> 
ftv  SB  that  it  may  add  or  enlarge  a  proper  constituent,  without  which  its  oanmtion  is  onostdcd  sad 
Ml  philosophy  shrlTelwL— i:4tt(sr  M^rduaUt^  Magatinu 
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fionalwm— ^with  ceremonies,  customs,  laws,  and  general  institutions,  with 
lingual  features  and  marks  physical  and  mental,  which  establish  their  iden* 
titj.  They  had  returned  to  a  far  longer  wandering  than  that  which  their 
Others  made  in  the  wilderness  of  Zion.  Here  they  came,  unwittingly  to 
the  world,  to  free  themselves  of  the  hated  presence  of  the  Philistines — whom 
Bome  will  have  it,  they  met  even  here — of  the  Moabites,  Ammonites,  Mi- 
dianites,  Assyrians,  and  other  enemies.  Hither  they  fled  from  the  Pharaohs, 
the  Jabius,  the  Nebuchadnezzars,  and  the  Hamans,  their  malicious  prime 
nioisters,  who  had  so  long  oppressed  and  plotted  against  them.  Here,  too, 
they  might  be  out  of  the  presence  of  those  false  gods,  who  had  so  misen^ 
Uy  fulfilled  the  intrusted  guardianship  of  Hebrew  interests. 

Others  attribute  all  to  Politieal  causes,  a  triple-headed  agent,  for  Ame^* 
ica  may  owe  herself  to — 

1.  Political  Ambition — ^The  desire  of  a  people,  or  rather  of  a  chief,  to 
build  up  a  great  kingdom ;  or  the  higher  purpose  of  populating  a  conti- 
nent, and  being  immortalized  in  its  books.  This  latter  half  of  the  design 
unrealized. 

2.  Political  Convenience — Or  the  desire  of  such  chief  amd  people  to  eft- 
cape  domestic  servitude,  or  to  throw  off  a  foreign  yoke ;  to  breathe  a  free 
sir  and  be  freemen  ;  to  establish  good  constitutions,  and  live  in  ignorance 
of  taxes  and  taskmasters. 

3.  Political  Neccenty — As  through  forcible  expulsion  from  former  homes, 
%  redundant  population,  <fec. 

In  all  which  there  is  more  or  less  identity  with  the  causes  which  effected 
the  second  population  of  America. 

To  reduce  other  theories,  of  single  or  compound  motive,  that  have  been, 
or  may  be  elaborated,  to  their  briefest  expression — the  first  human  America 
was  the  result  of  a  conquering  mania,  the  insane  energy  of  which  man^s 
history  is  the  continuous  record,  searching  food  for  ravage  and  murder. 

Or  it  was  the  product  of  philanthropy,  an  eastern  Penn — to  pursue  the 
Voe  of  coincidences — sought  to  provide  here  a  paradise  for  the  laboring 
|K>or ;  or  an  Oglethorpe  led  hither  a  colony  of  famishing  debtors  from  the 
prisons  of  Asia,  and  made  an  asylum  for  worn-out  soldiers  and  other  unfov- 
tanatet. 

^  Or  America  was  made  a  penal  colony,  perhaps,  of  the  E^amtchatdales,  or 
•ome  other  people,  and  a  valley  of  rogues  in  general. 
•  Or  the  general  passion  for  wealth  was  the  prime  influence.  Goldea  ru- 
mors came  of  an  Eiist  l>eyond  the  existing  East-~California,  Peru,  £1  Dorado^ 
the  glittering,  were  wonderingly  heard  of.  Wild  and  sober  men  alike  were 
lured  away  from  their  homes  by  tales  from  the  arroyas  and  gulches,  and 
left  everything  behind  for  the  sake  of  the  bauble-treasure. 

Or  it  was  the  achievement  of  wandering  barbarians,  actuated  only  by  a 
roving  instinct,  an  impulse  similar  to  that  which  affects  birds  of  passage,  and 
to  whom  the  most  difficult  question  tliat  could  be  asked  would  have  been 
why  tliey  came. 

G>mrnerce  and  its  allied  influences  have  been  alluded  to  but  very  faintly^ 
and  by  most  have  been  positively  ignored.  We  might  make  out  a  fine 
eommercial  theory  of  the  discovery  and  population  of  America,  basing  it 
apm  the  search  for  and  endeavor  to  build  up  new  markets,  the  want  of  par- 
ticnlar  foreign  commodities,  or  the  desire  to  escape  from  tarif&  and  commer> 
dal  restrictive  systems,  and  all  the  artificial  developments  of  a  nursing  gOT- 
eniment.     But  though  this  theory  would  be  as  plausible  as  the  rest,  we 
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not  eager  to  press  it.    Commerce  is  sufficiently  concerned  in  the  growth  of 
America,  to  stand  in  no  need  of  what  may  even  seem  a  fictitioos  interest 

The  usual  methods  employed  by  these  theorists  to  identify  the  Indin 
with  the  assumed  progenitor  (always  some  known  existing  nation)  is,  as  em- 
bodied in  the  papers  read  before  Historic  Societies,  and  published  in  literaij 
magazines,  by  tracing  the  resemblances  between  the  American  and  the  »• 
•umed  father-people.  These  are  most  fanciful  speculations,  worth  very  lit^ 
tie  serious  attention,  learned  as  they  may  be.  We  pass  them  bj»  remirk- 
ing  that  the  general  collapse  of  these  theories  of  Aboriginism  is  not  from 
any  real  lack  of  resemblances  between  the  different  people  arranged  in  juxt^ 
position,  but  the  trouble  is  rather  that  likenesses  are  too  easily  found.  TIn 
greater  part  of  those  hitherto  made  the  bases  of  theory,  are  discoverable  in 
fto  many  other  comparisons  that  may  be  instituted,  that  the  object  of  tte 
specific  parallel  is  defeated.  Apart  from  a  few  accidental  eorrespondenco, 
they  are  in  almost  all  cases,  the  evidences  simply  of  a  common  hnman  \» 
tnre.  Archeological  students  are  too  apt  to  forget  that  Man  ia  eveiywbert 
the  same  creature ;  that  the  prevailing  rule  is  everywhere  that  of  resem- 
blances; and  that  differences  are  the  difficult  product  of  causes  wbidk, 
strong  as  they  may  seem,  are  able  only  after  long  continued  operation  to 
modify  a  few  of  the  less  obstinate  features  of  the  general  conformatioD.  If 
we  could  assemble,  in  methodical  series,  all  the  existing  or  dead  systems  of 
religion,  government,  manners,  customs,  dress,  and  even  of  what  is  eomod- 
ered  the  best  of  these  standards  of  comparison,  language,  we  should  find 
that  what  is  common  to  any  one  of  the  series,  inherited  by  all  its  roemben 
from  the  common  original  of  all,  would  form  an  astonishingly  large  elemenl 
in  the  universal  composition.  As  to  physical  characteristics,  that  is  perhtps, 
ordinarily,  the  worst  of  all  possible  grounds  of  comparison,  all  order  being 
here  so  confounded,  that  in  classifying  men  by  their  family  features,  natiooi 
descending  almost  unmixed  from  one  of  the  primary  races,  would  often  be 
assigned  a  place  under  another  of  the  radical  types.  Where  no  particular 
ingenuity  is  exercised  to  trace  out  parallels  in  lines  of  very  marked  cuoei- 
formity,  even  a  near  relationship  between  nations  may  be  susceptible  cf 
proof.  But  how  is  the  degree  of  kindred  to  be  thus  determined  t  Whei 
national  affinity  has  been  followed  in  the  direction  of  the  source  to  the  ut- 
most attainable  point,  what  is  to  decide  whether  one  people  holds  the  pir 
rental  relation  toward  another,  or  whether  they  are  but  sister-nations,  ownf 
their  common  characteristics  to  another  nation  yet — to  one  unnoticed  in  thl 
research,  perhaps  one  unknown  to  history  ? 

If  anything  is  to  be  proved  from  these  comparisons — and  we  think  thej 
ar«  decidedly  suggestive  in  this  direction — it  is  that  the  progenitors  of  the 
Indians,  being  Asiatics,  left  that  quarter  of  the  earth  and  reached  Ameriei 
long  before  any  of  the  present  natives  of  Asia  had  birth,  or  peihaps  evee 
before  the  existence  there  of  any  nation  with  the  character  and  aeUons  of 
which  history  is  at  all  familiar.  The  fact  that  the  semblances  of  language 
especially  are  so  very  few,  and  mostly  fanciful,  when  all  the  vast  nnm&r  of* 
Iinguages  in  both  continents  are  brought  together,  we  regard  as  poMtive 
proof  of  the  extreme  antiquity  of  American  population.  Again,  toe  very 
number  and  diversity  of  the  languages  in  America,  together  with  the  estab- 
lished fact  that  the  Indians  are  all  of  a  common  origin,  furnish  most  indu- 
bitable evidence  on  this  point.  The  Indians,  omitting  the  Esquimaux,  pre* 
serve  a  common  physical  character  throughout  America.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  find  any  moderately  sized  nation  of  Europe  having  throogkoot 
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Ha  limits  a  population  so  uniform  in  this  respect  as  this  Indian  raoe  through- 
out  both  half  continents  of  America.  Humboldt  says :  ^^  The  Indians  of  New 
Spain  [Mexico]  have  a  close  resemblance  to  those  who  inhabit  Canada, 
Florida,  Peru,  and  Brazil.  Over  1,500,000  square  leagues,  from  Cape  Horn 
to  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Behring^s  Straits,  we  are  struck,  at  the  first  glance, 
with  the  general  resemblance  in  the  features  of  the  inhabitants.  We  think 
we  perceive  them  all  to  be  descended  of  the  same  stock,  notwithstanding  the 
prodigious  diversity  of  the  language."  Mr.  £.  G.  Squier,  who,  while  in 
Central  Amerda,  united  the  most  active  discharge  of  official  duties,  as  the 
representative  of  his  government,  with  untiring  antiquarian  investigations, 
traces  this  unity  through  the  religions  and  the  artificial  remains  of  the 
whole  continent ;  while  Dr.  Norton,  from  a  very  extensive  examination  of 
aboriginal  skulls,  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Indians,  ^^of  all  epochs, 
have  belonged  to  a  single  homogeneous  race,"  admitting  that  there  may 
have  been  **  colonial  or  accidental  admixtures  in  California  and  elsewhere, 
but  they  have  been  too  inconsiderable  to  afiect  any  other  than  very  local 
variations  from  the  primitive  type."  These  resemblances  are  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent quality  from  those  we  have  before  alluded  to.  Their  evidence  is 
positive  and  incontrovertible.  They  show  the  Indians  to  be  all  of  one  stock, 
ftnd  of  a  stock  dififerent  from  any  nation  now  existing  out  of  America,  or 
that  has  existed  for  thousands  of  years.  Now,  conjoin  with  this  fact,  the 
great  numbers  to  which  the  Indians  had  attained  at  the  European  discov- 
ery, their  being  spread  over  and  apparently  long  occupying  the  whole  snr* 
fiice  of  the  continent,  every  part  having  its  remote  traditions,  while  yet  the 
Indians  were  a  people  of  very  slow  propagation  ;  like  all  savage  races,  that 
they  were  engaged  perpetually  in  war ;  and  that  America  is,  of  all  the 
quarters  of  the  earth,  the  least  favorable  to  rapid  multiplication, — and  we 
see  that  the  first  settlement  of  America  must  have  been  far  more  ancient 
than  the  generality  of  theories  assume.  The  view  of  the  languages  of 
America  fully  confirms  this  conclusion.  Originally  but  one  language  was 
apoken  in  America.  From  that  single  tongue  we  have  now  knowledge  of 
the  existence  of  distinct  languages,  and  above  2,000  dialects.  For  such  a 
diversity  to  grow  up  from  one  root,  we  can  hardly  imagine  a  period  short 
of  that  of  the  confusion  of  Babel  itself.  Has  it  ever  been  determined  how 
long  a  time  is  required  for  the  dialects  of  a  single  language  to  disjoin  so  far 
from  the  original  as  to  become,  of  themselves,  radical  forms  ? 

Another  fact  to  the  point  is,  that  the  nations  of  Asia  whom  the  Indians 
are  said  to  especially  resemble,  have  all  the  uee  of  iron,  which  the  Indians 
sever  had  knowledge  ot  Those  nations  also,  all  eat  wheaten  bread,  which 
was  a  food  unknown  to  the  Indians.  They  also,  all— some  being  pastoral 
nations — made  use  of  the  milk  of  animals,  which  was  nowhere  in  America 
used  by  the  Indians.  Yet,  in  all  parts  of  America  nearly,  iron  was  abun- 
dant, the  wheat  g^ain  plentiful,  and  no  scarcity  of  the  mammiferons  ani- 
mals, which  the  Indians  esteemed  only  for  their  fiesh,  hides,  horns,  and 
aioewa. 

The  original  emigrants  to  America  Were  not  a  civilized  people :  they  were 
at  least  as  barbarous  as  their  descendants,  when  Columbus  arrived.  Ha4 
the  Indians  ever  been  a  civilized  people,  traces  of  their  former  coudition 
woold  have  remained  among  them ;  for  a  people  once  civilized,  can  never 
•bliterate  all  the  evidences  of  their  having  been  so.  Traditions,  too,  in  fact, 
the  bulk  of  their  traditional  matters,  must  have  referred  to  that  state.  We 
do  not  hear  that  any  of  the  American  savage  tribes  have  ever  mentioned 
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any  such  traditions.  Beside  this,  both  of  the  partially  dyiliaed  mtioDft  of 
Indians,  the  Mexicans,  and  Peruvians,  were,  by  their  own  acoonnts,  ro?ing 
savages  in  America  for  ages  before  they  were  civilized.  America  derived 
her  population  from  a  barbarous  race,  sharing  probably  the  condition  of  Uie 
entire  stock  from  which  it  was  disjointed.  Asia,  at  the  time  of  the  fini 
migration  to  America,  was  either  wholly  savage,  or  had  but  a  very  fkint 
and  contracted  illumination  around  the  central  point  of  hnman  origin. 

The  plan  of  nature,  it  would  seem,  was  to  populate  the  world  first,  and 
to  civilize  it  afterwards,  and  by  slow  degrees.  Man  was  created  in  a  rude 
condition,  and  hence,  everywhere,  has  to  wait  for  his  civilization.  While 
population  pushed  outward  rapidly,  improvement  has  always  followed  at  a 
very  leisure  step,  f  n  the  early  ages,  the  disproportion  between  the  pro^ 
ress  of  numbers  and  of  intelligence  was  far  greater  than  it  is  now.  The  en- 
gines of  improvement  were  then  few  and  weak,  while  the  procreative  energj 
was  never  so  active.  The  physical  man  of  that  day  was  fisur  superior  to  the 
earthy  tabernacle  of  the  present.  The  race  at  that  time  might  be  likened 
to  the  boy  whom  nature  undertakes  to  expand  bodily  before  she  develops 
his  mind,  and  who  has  double  the  weight  of  his  father  without  a  tenth  of 
his  brains.  The  race,  in  regard  to  all  its  development^  is  in  nothing  dife- 
ent  from  the  individual.  If  the  spirit  is  now  mightier,  it  b  beyond  dispnte 
that  the  improved  essence  dwells  in  a  deteriorated  tenement.  The  race  is 
typified  by  the  precocious  youth  who  has  made  his  attunments  the  wonder 
of  his  relations,  at  the  expense  of  his  health. 

To  fulfil  the  great  design  of  giving  a  population  to  the  whole  earthy  the 
propensity  to  wander  was  implanted  in  man.  The  evidence  of  its  purpose 
and  of  its  superior  age  to  civilization,  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  savage  tribes 
everywhere  possess  it.  It  was  intended  to  bring  the  di£krent  branches  of 
the  family  to  their  assigned  locations,  and  there  to  leave  them  to  devel(^ 
the  peculiar  condition  of  which  the  elements  were  primarily  incorporated  in 
their  several  natures.  Beside  the  superior  rapidity  of  multiplication  in  Asia, 
population  was  ever  there  more  readily  incited  to  migration  than  in  the 
other  great  Quarters,  from  the  great  temptations  which  nature  heki  out  on 
every  side.  Thus  did  each  grand  section  of  the  earth,  as  comported  with 
its  own  dignity,  receive  a  head  or  source  of  population — a  populative  power, 
an  imme(hate  branch  of  the  great  first  stock,  sharing  all  its  original  vigor 
and  purity — and  destined  to  evolve  each  its  own  peculiar  cast  of  hnmaa 
feature — ^its  own  group  of  nationalisms — ^its  own  family  of  individualities. 

Thus  we  see  it  was  a  motive  far  superior  and  antecedent  to  any  peeuUs 
purpose  of  religion,  politics,  or  trade,  which  induced  the  first  movement  of 
population  to  America — a  prime,  original  instinct  in  man — a  propeoiity 
planted  deep  in  his  nature,  and,  according  to  God's  purpose,  one  of  the  iui 
to  be  developed. 

Now,  by  what  means  did  this  American  branch  reach  its  destination  t 

Here  we  come  to  a  point  too  much  overlooked  by  our  Uieorists,  vix. :  thi 
connection  of  this  emigration  with  the  migratory  tnovements  occurring  wiikiM 
Asia  itself.  The  passage  to  America  has  been  generally  considefed  ai 
simply  an  exodus  from  Asia,  without  reference  to  its  antecedent  course  ta- 
wardly  of  that  quarter  of  the  earth,  as  a  movement  by  which  certain  people 
departed  the  limits  of  the  eastern  hemisphere,  without  questioning  bow  Uwy 
rtacned  the  confines  left  behind.  The  wave  which  flowed  upon  Ameridi 
was  the  continuation  of  the  same  tide  which  had  p^sed  over  the  wholi 
width  of  Asia,  from  near  its  western  extreme.    The  tiisi  great  ouneat  of 
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population  was  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  wbicii  we  behold  in  the 
oou»e  of  present  progrress — that  is,  it  was  from  West  to  JScut.  Projjressing 
in  this  direction,  a  strong  body  of  population  reached  soon  the  Pacitic  and 
the  Indian  shores  of  Asia. 

Without  seeming  to  peroeive  that  these  have  any  destiny,  beyond  what 
they  have  accomplished,  our  theorists  generally  select  an  avenue  to  America, 
which  peoples  that  continent  through  some  insigniticant  lateral  offsthoot 
from  the  general  stream,  as  none  other  would  take  that  route.  Assuming 
the  ocean  to  be  an  insuperable  obstacle,  they  pitch  upon  a  route  leading 
through  the  north-eastern  extreme  of  Asia,  the  main  argument  for  which  is 
the  propinquity  of  the  two  continents  at  that  point — that  is,  of  their  ej^ 
tremet — and  the  consequent  facility  of  crossing  by  the  narrow  water-passage 
known  as  Behring^s  Straits.  Even  those  so  strongly  disposed  toward  the 
religious  coincidence  do  not  dream  of  an  Asiatic  Mayflower.  The  fact  of 
this  route  having  been  used,  is  assumed  as  scarcely  wanting  proof.  They 
dispose  much  too  easily  of  the  question.  The  mode  of  this  passage — the 
route  and  agencies  of  transmigration,  is  the  most  practical  {)ortion  of  the 
whole  subject.  Here  we  have  relations  and  conditions  brought  into  view, 
physical  and  moral,  of  most  potent  weight,  and  which  are  now  largel}*,  al- 
most entirely,  the  same  now  as  thousands  of  years  ago — the  same  as  they 
have  ever  been,  and  will  always  be,  afiS^ting  all  joumeyists  in  a  like  man- 
ner. 

The  first  part  of  the  Behring  theory  assumes,  that  it  was  by  tlie  natural 
and  gradual  progression  of  population  toward  the  north  tliat  America  was 
reached.  But  little  argument  will  suffice  to  show  that  the  few  miserable 
beings,  at  any  tim3  resident  in  the  high  latitude  of  the  Straits,  directly  upon 
the  Arctic  circle — the  most  degraded  and  unadventurous  of  the  human  race 
—could  never  become  fathers  to  the  millions  of  a  continent  At  every  step 
in  tliis  direction  from  the  center  of  Asia  population  became,  in  every  sense, 
weaker ;  and  it  is  not  in  the  line  of  diminishing  powers  that  we  are  to  ex- 
pect the  impulse  necessary  to  a  grand  effect,  like  the  peoplmg  of  America, 
to  be  traasmitted.  A  few  of  the  benumbed  beings  at  the  north-eastern 
point  of  Asia  undoubtedly  have,  from  hunger,  or  other  like  stimulus,  been 
urged  to  the  almost  impossible  excitement  of  crossing  the  Straits.  Arrived 
there,  they  would  stop,  certainly,  being  unequal  to  the  farther  adventure  of 
a  journey  back.  Instead  of  populating  the  whole  continent,  however,  the 
great  struggle  with  these  people,  as  in  all  corresponding  latitudes,  h:is  been 
e%'er  to  keep  from  utter  extinction,  a  fate  from  which  those  in  America  may 
now,  through  the  intermixture  of  (Cossack  energy,  be  happily  saved. 

But  America  was  no  more  likely  to  receive  a  population  through  this 
route  as  a  means  of  passage  only,  as  th«*  second  part  of  the  theory  assumes. 
All  our  knowledge  of  the  most  northern  considerable  tribes  of  A»ia,  of  all 
inhabiting  regions  admitting  of  any  reasonable  degree  of  activity,  shows 
their  migrations  to  have  been  ever  to  the  southward^  baing  a  return  upon 
the  line  of  their  first  movement.  This  direction,  too,  corresponds  exactly 
with  the  observed  progress  of  the  races  in  the  cold  latitudes  of  Euro[>e,-^ 
the  Gepida9,  the  Goths,  Ix>rnbard.s  Hendi,  Vandals,  and  their  different 
branches,  all  roovinjr  toward  the  south,  and  never  agnin  returning  to  the 
finuaty  homes  left  behind  them  at  the  north.  But,  if  this  northern  emigra- 
tion ever  occurred  in  upper  Asia,  why  was  it  not  continued  ?  How  is  it 
that  while  so  freauent  tides  have  Hown  from  Siberia  and  Tartary  upon  cen- 
tral Asia,  since  the  discovery  of  America,  not  so  much  as  a  solitary  wave 
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has  within  that  time  arrived  thence  upon  this  oontinent  f  Is  not  this  a  suf- 
ficient evidence  of  the  whole  tendency  of  Siberian  ennigration,  for  all  time 
bifare  America  was  discovered,  to  Europe  !  Even  had  they  been  inclined 
to  migrate  in  the  assumed  direction,  how  should  these  nomad  tribes  find 
means,  either  in  regard  to  food  or  clothing,  to  withstand  the  terrible  cold  of 
that  long  journey — an  attempt  formidable  enough  when  supported  with  all 
the  means  and  appliances  at  the  command  of  the  most  civilised  ?  Wbo 
would  consider  the  Indians  of  Oregon  capable  of  the  counter* jonmey  into 
Asia! 

The  third  part  of  the  theory  refers  to  a  people  from  m  yet  more  southern, 
or  the  civilized  region  of  Asia — particularizing  usually  the  Israelite.  Bat 
civilized  nations  would  be  even  less  likely  to  perform  this  exploit  than  the 
barbarians.  They  are  at  all  times  little  inclined  to  leave  their  homes,  in  t 
body,  as  is  alleged  of  these ;  and,  if  forced  to  do  so,  would  contract  their 
wanderings  as  much  as  possible.  For  such  a  people  to  set  out  upon  eoch 
a  journey  as  that  in  question,  leaving  a  delightful  climate  and  an  unbounded 
exuberance  of  natural  riches,  to  plunge  into  the  depths  of  endless  hyperbo- 
rean realms,  even  for  the  object  of  passage  only,  would  be  an  anomaly  in 
the  history  of  human  migration.  At  least  ten  thousand  miles  were  to  be 
traversed  before  they  could  attain  a  place  at  all  tolerable  for  their  occupa- 
tion. The  Arctic  regions  of  two  continents  were  to  be  explored,  an  Qnde^ 
taking  exceeding  all  the  exploits  of  the  most  daring  polar  adventurers  of 
our  day.  Land-journeying,  at  all  times  tedious  to  large  bodies,  becomes, 
with  a  degree  of  cold  quite  moderate,  as  compared  with-the  severity  of  this 
route,  entirely  impossible  to  an  emigrating  party.  Even  could  they  brave 
the  cold,  they  could  not  triumph  over  the  fearful  lack  of  subsistence.  And 
even  had  they  heard  of  America,,  what  could  they  know  to  tempt  such  aa 
effort  ?  Who  had  penetrated  to  the  far  Beyond,  and  dared  the  jooiney 
back,  to  bring  to  temperate  Asia  the  intelligence  of  a  temperate  America! 
Before  such  a  discoverer,  the  achievement  of  Columbus  was  insignificant 

We  might,  indeed,  quite  as  well  suppose  this  emigration  to  have  followed 
a  meridian  of  longitude,  crossing  the  middle  of  the  Arctic  ocean  upon  the 
ice,  and  arriving  at  Mackenzie's  river  via  the  North  Pole,  as  to  have  effected 
the  passage  by  Behring's  Straits.  This  fiction  of  Siberia  is  not  outraged  by 
the  company  of  a  tale  told  of  the  same  region,  by  Uerodotus,  to  the  efiect 
that  it  was  peopled  by  inhabitants  having  but  one  eye,  and  who  had  abond* 
snce  of  gold,  which  they  took  by  violence  from  Griffins,  who  were  also  cooh 
mon  about  there. 

Some  reasons,  which  have  hitherto  led  to  the  very  common  acceptance  of 
the  Behring  theory,  have  been  drawn  from  very  light  evidence  in  regard, 
first,  to  the  nature  of  the  aboriginal  remains  in  the  United  States ;  and, 
secondly,  from  the  error  of  a  supposed  analogy,  which  assumes  that  as  ia 
Europe  and  Asia  sundry  tribes,  issuing  from  the  north  wandered  to  toe 
south,  the  same  rule  must  have  governed  American  population.  The  theory 
here  turns  upon  itself,  as  a  universal  progression  from  north  to  south  would 
render  impossible  the  assumed  march  from  south  to  north,  through  Asia, 
on  the  way  to  America.  But  the  true  analogy  would  show  ns,  that  ths 
general  movement  of  population  has  been  in  no  quarter  of  the  earth  in  the 
line  of  north  and  south,  but  always  in  that  of  e<ist  and  west,  A  minor  flow, 
or  a  simple  widening  of  the  general  tide,  has  occurred  toward  the  north  and 
sou  til,  and  the  efflux  from  these  quarters  upon  the  center,  is  always  but  the 
return  of  this  lateral  wave.    It  is  only  the  great  stream,  flowing  east  and 
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west,  that  ever  peopled  a  continent,  or  even  gave  existence  to  a  great  nation. 
Within  America  itself  we  see  this  eastern  stream,  reaching  her  froifn  Asia, 
preserve  the  same  general  course  as  within  the  other  continent.  Only  a 
limited  belt  within  America  was  at  all  thickly  occupied,  and  that  space  cor- 
responding exactly  with  the  region  of  dense  population,  and  enlarged  move- 
ment in  the  old  hemisphere,  rrobably  nine-tenths  of  the  Indian  popula- 
tion was  comprised  within  the  parallels  of  20°  south  and  30°  north.  If 
the  Behring  theory  were  true,  population  in  America  should  have  had  ita 
nucleui  in  the  high  latitudes,  and  should  have  become  more  and  more 
sparse  in  the  progress  toward  the  south.  Instead  of  this,  the  center  of 
population  was  near  the  territorial  center,  and  the  declension  was  rapid  to- 
ward the  upper  region,  through  the  United  States  and  the  BriUsh  and  Uua- 
sian  domains. 

The  causes  which  induce  this  great  movement  of  men  to  the  oast  and 
west  are  evident.  The  lines  which  divide  the  different  climates  and  soils  of 
the  earth  run  in  that  direction ;  the  great  body  of  men,  seeking  the  mild 
and  warm  climates,  and  the  fruitful  soils,  move  along  the  belt  within  which 
they  are  to  be  found.  Of  those  small  branches  which  diverge  toward  the 
oold  latitudes,  the  few  who  reach  the  points  of  intense  cold  sink  into  a  slug- 
ffiah  life,  from  which  it  seems  impossible  for  them  ever  to  rise.  Those  who 
halt  in  the  space  between  these  and  the  upper  limits  of  the  temperate  zones 
maintain  a  half-inert,  or  roving  state,  and  return  again  to  the  general 
stream  when  the  pressure  of  their  numbers  becomes  too  heavy  upon  the 
scanty  means  of  subsistence. 

In  regard  to  the  remains  found  in  the  United  States,  supposed  to  belong 
to  another  race  than  the  Indians  in  their  neighborhood, — a  race,  it  is  as- 
sumed, that  passed  to  the  south,  and  founded  Mexico  and  other  kingdoms — 
the  opinion  has  been  by  late  more  full  investigations  conclusively  refuted* 
The  works  in  question  are  none  of  them  beyond  the  skill  of  the  tribes  found 
within  the  United  States.  Apart  from  all  this,  it  is  in  violation  of  all  proba- 
Inlities  to  suppose  that  a  people  so  inferior,  not  merely  in  civilization,  but  in 
numbers,  with  no  better  arms,  and  no  advantage  in  point  of  courage  over 
the  people  who  founded  Mexico,  should  be  the  victor  in  any  such  contest 
Had  the  populous  and  warlike  nations  of  Mexico  and  Central  America  ever 
inhabited  the  United  States,  the  tribes  there  found  would  have  been  entire- 
h  impotent  assaiUnts  of  them ;  or  even  had  they  driven  them  from  the 
field,  could  never  have  made  the  least  impression  upon  their  cities,  protected 
with  massive  walls  and  strong  forts  of  stone.  Such  a  race  would  drive  none 
before  them  but  savages  like  themselves. 

We  have  seen,  that  in  attempting  to  avoid  the  difficulties  of  the  sea,  the 
theorists  have  driven  the  Indian  forefathers  upon  a  worc^  obstacle.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  Yery  continuity  of  landy  which  they  consider  the  grand  ad* 
fantage  of  the  Behring  route,  is  really  its  most  formidable  difficulty.  The 
Mempt  to  avoid  the  sea  is  needless,  arising  from  a  broad  misconception — 
their  idea  of  the  sea  is  indeed  the  most  notable  error  of  the  whole  investi- 
gation. The  truth  is,  that  the  presence  of  great  seas  was  never  that  ob- 
struction to  the  movements  of  men  which  so  many  writers  always  regard 
it.  It  was  necessary  firom  the  outset,  not  only  to  answer  the  end  of  his  ex- 
istence, but  even  to  secure  his  comfort,  that  man  should  familiarly  use  the 
seas  as  a  means  of  locomotion.  Indeed  as  an  agency  of  way,  and  to  answer 
all  the  thousand  objects  dependent  upon  communicntion,  the  contiguity  to 
human  settlement  of  rivers,  bays,  and  ooeaus,  is  nearly  as  necessary  as  the 
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presence  of  land  itself.  Voyaging,  especially  where  the  distance  is  long, 
and  the  objects  of  transport  heavy,  is  far  easier  and  lees  expensive  than 
journeying.  For  all  ]>urposes  of  exploration,  also,  the  sea  has  an  infinite 
advantage  over  the  land.  To  accord  with  these  natural  relations  of  land 
and  water,  Man^s  Creator  has  given  him  a  power,  and  implanted  in  him  a 
disposition  to  subdut  the  seas.  If  man  is  not  an  aquatic,  nor  an  amphibi- 
ous animal,  he  has  yet  a  natural  love  of  water — ^an  instinct,  it  is,  and  not  a 
motive  derived  from  his  improvement,  nor  yet  his  reason — which  prompts 
him  to  construct  barks,  and  to  trust  himself,  not  to  the  "  mercy  of  the  waves" 
but  to  his  own  skill  in  guiding  his  vessel  over  them,  lie  is  a  navi^tinj 
animal,  and  the  only  one — and  as  such,  his  use  of  the  water  is  entirely  a 
natural  and  legitimate  as  n  that  of  the  fish.  The  most  savage  tribes  hsre 
always  preferred  locomotion  by  water,  wherever  practicable,  to  that  by  land. 
We  see  men,  everywhere,  whether  civilized  or  barbarous,  in  choosing  their 
places  of  settlement,  select  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  river*,  b«ys, 
lakes,  and  oceans.  In  all  ages,  and  in  all  conntries,  these  have  been  the 
earliest  points  and  the  perpetual  foci  of  population ;  and  of  all  extended  em- 
pires, we  find  that  the  shor^  regions,  whether  river  or  sea,  are  tboronghiy 
known,  long  before  the  other  parts  have  been  examined — in  fact,  that  the 
obscurity  of  the  latter  is  always  pro))ortioned  to  the  distance  from  navigable 
water  bodies. 

It  is  to  the  sea^  only,  that  we  can  look  for  the  first  disoovery  and  coloni- 
£atian  of  America.  In  regard  to  even  the  high  latitudes  mentioned,  no  one 
who  reflectH  at  all,  can  doubt  that  they  are  far  more  ea«»ily  penetrable  hf 
water  than  by  the  terra  firma  route.  Were  abont  twenty  degrees  of  lati- 
tude, or  down  to  the  fiftieth  parallel  cut  oft  entirely,  leaving  Nootka  SowkI 
and  Saghelicn  Island,  the  extreme  u{)per  points  of  the  continents,  would  not 
the  northern  passage  from  center  to  center  be  far  more  feasible  than  now! 
And  under  that  configuratiuu, — bappo<<ing  a  few  intermediate  island^  along 
the  fiftieth  parallel, — wonld  there  not  have  been,  instea<l  of  this  wild  con- 
jecture, an  almost  certainty  of  the  colonization  of  America  by  this  route, 
and  of  continued  and  easy  communication  since,  l)etwe<;n  the  continents! ! 

But  with  the  existing:  outlines  of  land  and  pea  how  much  more  easy  hM 
it  ever  been  for  any  civilized  nation  of  Asia  to  reach  America  by  a  ooist 
navigation  than  by  traversing  the  horrors  of  extreme  Sil>eria.  Even  ba^ 
barous  people,  by  the  conjoined  use  of  the  sea  and  land,  might  be  able  to 
effect  long  journeys  along  those  coasts ;  but  their  provisions  agiunst  the 
natural  rigor  of  these  regions  being  so  very  slight,  but  very  few  of  tbem 
could  ever  have  made  or  attempted  the  passage  in  that  direction,  by  sny 
mode  whatever. 

We  have  then  to  look  for  another  avenue,  and  none  is  left  except  a  dirtd 
prusaffe  across  the  Pacific  ocean.  We  retur?i  t«)  the  great  stream  of  popn- 
lation  left  at  the  threshold  of  the  Indian  and  Pacific  oceans, — the  great  en- 
ergy to  which  we  would  naturally  look  for  everything,  at  that  time,  of  effjft, 
of  adventure,  and  of  achievement,  in  the  direction  of  America.  Wd  this 
great  Eastern  branch  of  the  human  family,  arrived  here  in  the  riot  of  fbl 
strength,  and  provided  with  capacities  equal  to  the  f»ros|M»ct  before  it,  igno- 
bly sink  down,  and  refuse  to  wet  its  feet  in  the  Pacific  ?  No — they  saw  in 
the  ocean  the  means  of  going  further  onward,  and  more  easily  tnan  thef 
came  to  this  place — the  view  of  the  sea  enlarged  their  desires,  aims,  and  en- 
terpriie.  Beside,  they  could  not  stop,  if  they  would ;  for  the  great  power 
behind  pushed  them  forward.     The  irrepressible  energy  quickly  leaped  ftoa 
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he  southern  and  eastern  shores  of  Asia  to  those  contiguous  islands  whose 
iches  outvie  even  those  of  the  main  land.  Leajiing  from  island  to  island, 
IS  if  seniiible  of  the  mighty  destiny  it  had  to  perform,  the  resistless  wave 
lushed  through  the  immense  archipelago,  progressing  ever  to  new  groups, 
ind  to  farther  depths  of  the  sea.  The  rude  canoes,  equal  to  those  in  which 
he  still  barbarous  inhabitants  of  those  islands  pass  from  group  to  group, 
vere  amply  sufficient  for  their  progress. 

In  this  eastern  way,  various  causes  beside  the  natural  impetus  of  popula- 
ioQ  contributed  to  ita  speed.  These  islands  appear  to  have  been  forever 
angaged  in  wars  among  thcmselves-^the  conflicts  being  mostly  between 
lifferent  islands.  The  sea  was  always  to  the  Polynesian  tribes  the  great 
war-ground  which  the  broad  expanse  of  the  continent  furnished  to  its  own 
inhabitants.  The  canoe  was  their  war-horse,  and  their  numerous  fleets  rode 
Oftver  the  yesty  prairie,  like  an  Indian  cavalcade  upon  the  savannas  of  the 
vrest.  They  sought  their  enemies  on  their  fishing-{?rounds,  or  attacked  their 
port  itself.  When  the  ships  of  Europeans  came  among  them,  they  did  not 
wait^  like  the  Indians  of  the  east  coast  of  America,  for  their  visitors  to  land, 
but  came  off,  boldly  surrounding  with  their  thousands  of  canoes,  and  when 
they  departed,  aax>mpanied  them  far  out  to  sea.  The  parties  vanquished 
in  their  wars  had,  of  course,  no  alternative,  but  to  die  or  to  remove  to  other 
ialea,  far  enough  remote  to  be  secure  from  their  enemies ;  to  drive  before 
tliem  here  others  in  like  manner,  or  to  be  force<l  again  further  onward  in 
the  sea  themselves.  When  not  engaged-  in  war  the  fishery  was  their  chief 
pursuit,  and  their  love  of  the  sea  was  no  doubt  gratified  by  some  trading 
intercourse  between  the  different  islands.  Their  progress  in  the  ocean,  too, 
was  certainly  much  accelerated  by  accident,  to  which  maritime  exploration 
has  at  all  times  been  so  deeply  indebted. 

Thus  did  the  great  eastern  tide  find  the  means  of  continuing  its  progress 
ID  the  same  line  which  it  had  followed,  from  its  starting  at  the  plains  of 
Shinar.  And  is  this  a  speculation  P  Is  it  not  palpable  that  it  was  in  this 
way  alone  that  Oceanica  was  furnished  its  existing  population  1  And  to 
pass  from  the  islands  to  America,  was  but  the  same  as  passing  from  Asia  to 
the  islands,  or  from  group  to  group.  At  no  point  in  the  route  would  any 
considerable  explorative  effort-  be  needed.  It  is  another  fatal  objection  to 
the  Behring  theory,  that  it  ignores  the  existence  of  those  islands. 

Some  writers,  as  provident  as  the  Behriugians,  and  more  ingenious,  would 
allow  that  America  was  peopled  by  the  direct  ocean  route,  but  for  the  water. 
To  avert  the  obstacles  of  the  sea^  they  have  formed  the  stupendous  imagi- 
nation of  a  vast  continent,  fitted  in  between  Asia  and  America,  of  which 
the  islands  are  now  but  the  remains.  Beside  the  inevitable  derangement  of 
the  planet,  and  of  all  the  physical  phenomena  attaching  to  it,  this  obviating 
theory,  to  our  idea,  interposes  a  far  greater  obstacle  than  it  removes.  Not 
to  recount  the  thousand  objections  to  it,  we  will  simply  express  our  opinion, 
— that,  in  the  frequent  alternations  of  land  and  water  in  this  insular  domain, 
the  very  best  focility  for  the  progress  of  population  from  Asia  to  America 
was  afforded  which  it  was  in  the  power  of  Providence,  under  the  real  nature 
of  men  and  matter,  to  provide. 

The  limits  within  which  colonization  by  this  route  would  naturally  locate 
itself,  and  those  best  adapted  also  to  any  people  coming  by  it,  themselves 
inhabitants  of  warm  latitudes,  embrace  the  region  extending  from  20°  or  30° 
iouth  to  the  corresponding  parallels  of  north  latitude.  The  firnt  arriving 
would,  of  course,  settle  on  the  ooast    Those  coming  after,  would  also  take 
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up  coast  poeitions  to  the  north  or  south  of  the  first  party.  The  inhabitable 
or  desirable  parts  of  the  coast  being  thus  all  occupied,  no  more  could  come, 
unless  to  drive  soints  of  their  predecessors  back  into  the  continent.  Uuless 
so  forced  this  small  i>opulation  would  retain  its  position  for  ages,  making 
very  slow  and  reluctant  progress  toward  the  interior. 

We  have  now  to  trace  the  progress  of  a  second  influence  toward  Ameri- 
ca— the  civilizing  energy — in  which  the  usually  assigned  causes  of  first 
l)opulation  may  have  had  a  share,  and  in  which  Commbrcb  was,  certainly, 
an  element  especially  pre-eminent.  Civihzation  and  Commerce  have  always 
progressed  together,  one  depending  upon  the  other,  and  sustaining  toward 
it,  without  paradox,  the  relation  both  of  mother  and  child.  It  is,  in  truth, 
as  Mac  Gregor  states,  an  **  undeniable  fact,  that  the  history  of  Commerce  it 
the  history  of  civilization." 

The  softening  influences  of  the  region  in  which  men  were  first  located, 
and  its  attractions  of  wealth,  allured  men,  at  length,  to  a  settled  life ;  and 
though  they  have  been  considered  enervating  principles,  they  were,  at  least, 
essential  to  the  first  advance  of  men  toward  enlightenment  Without  a 
warm  climate  and  a  kindly  soil,  without  the  utmost  of  the  favors  which  na- 
ture there  bestows,  men  would  never  have  taken  a  step  forward.  Had  there 
been  no  Asia — had  there  been  no  tropical  Asia,  even — the  human  race 
must  have  remained  forever  without  that  civilization,  which  temperate  r»> 
gions,  although  they  may  nourish  it  into  its  most  vigorous  life,  can  never 
give  birth  to. 

It  was  in  the  same  track,  followed  by  the  great  tide  of  population,  that 
Commerce  and  civilization  held  their  way,  but  proceeding,  however,  with  a 
much  slower  paccf.  Arrived  at  the  great  seas,  they  found  in  them  the  meaoi 
of  giving  their  powers  a  fuller  and  bolder  expression— of  enlarging  the 
field  and  multiplying  the  fruit  of  eflfort — of  compressing  the  infeasibilities 
of  land  distance  into  the  ordinary  practicabilities  of  enterprise.  But  for 
the  sea  and  its  agencies,  the  fame  of  the  ancient  empires  of  India  and  China, 
and  the  island-kingdom  of  Japan,  would  have  been  nameless.  It  is  useleM 
to  repeat  the  evidences  of  their  early  maritime  power,  and  of  the  distances 
to  which  they  navigated  the  ocean.  Two  thousand  years  ago  their  man- 
ners were  possessed  of  the  compass,  an  instrument  never  esaentinl  to  even 
extended  navigation  in  the^  open  sea,  and  less  needed  in  the  Pacific  tlian  ia 
the  Atlantic  ocean,  but  illustrating  the  nautical  advance  of  that  period. 

It  is  probable  that  Commerce  and  civilization  first  visited  America  by  the 
coast  route,  as  the  shore  adventures  were  early  pushed  to  a  great  length. 
The  Chinese  historians  inform  us  that  their  countrymen  knew  Kamichatka 
between  a.  d.  GOO  and  700,  and  assert  that  a  trade  was  carried  on  to  the 
north* west  coast  of  America,  and  even  with  what  appears  to  be  CalifomiiL 
There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  truth  of  the  account.  They  had,  certainly, 
made  as  long  voyages  in  the  other  direction.  The  Japanese  claim,  also,  to 
have  adventured  early  and  far  in  the  northerly  route.  What  should  pre- 
vent the  Malays,  with  their  enormous  fleets,  and  their  nautical  heroism,  or 
even  the  Hindoos,  from  reaching  America  by  the  same  channel  i  We  be- 
lieve that  no  writer  on  the  antiquities  of  America  has  ventured  to  doubt 
that  the  exploration  and  trade  of  a  civilized  people  did  anciently,  in  some 
degree,  follow  this  route.  Even  the  stoutest  of  the  Behring  theorists  hare 
treated  the  idea  very  leniently. 

But  this,  after  all,  could  not  have  been  thi  main  route  followed  by  a^^ 
sed  adventure.    Its  natural  course  was  in  the  line  of  the  population  which 
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^receded  it — treading  in  its  foot-marka.  The  causes  impelling  it  may  have 
»een  relii^ion,  unsuccessful  war,  a  purely  commercial  spirit,  an  explorative 
iropen^ity,  or  may  have  been  even  the  search  for  a  new  world,  or  the  effort 
o  reach  the  western  shores  of  the  old,  supposing  no  word  had  been  brought 
MUik  from  the  barbarous  discoverers  of  America.  Why  should  there  not 
Lave  been  an  Eastern  Columbus  ?  The  Hindoos  were  very  anciently  poa- 
essed  of  most  of  the  knowledge  and  idea  which  impelled  the  Italian  to  the 
tearch  for  the  eastern  side  of  India.  They  knew  that  the  earth  was  round; 
iiat  by  its  motion  on  its  axis  day  and  night  were  occasioned ;  they  calcula- 
ed  latitude  and  longitude  upon  its  surface ;  and  they  knew  enough  of  as- 
lonomy,  beside,  to  measure  the  distance  of  the  moon  from  the  earth,  and 
»ren,  it  is  said,  to  calculate  eclipses. 

But  from  whatever  cause,  this  adventure,  reaching  the  region  of  America 
before  designated,  would  select  it  at  once  for  either  trade  or  colonization,  on 
locount  of  its  natural  correspondence  with  the  region  of  its  own  departure, 
i>ut  above  all,  for  its  abundance  of  the  precious  metals,  so  highly  prized  by 
ill  commercial  people,  and  of  so  little  account  to  others.  Here,  indeed,  was 
bund,  in  the  united  wealth  of  the  soil  and  of  the  mines,  the  nutriment  for 
jrreat  cities  and  mighty  realms.  And  here,  instead  of  at  the  north,  as  would 
lave  been  the  case  by  the  Behring  emigration,  we  find  not  only  the  great 
senter  of  American  population,  but  the  foci  of  its  civilization,  wealth,  and 
power. 

The  civilizers  of  America,  coming  by  the  same  route,  and  from  the  same 
points,  as  the  barbarous  population,  having  gained  their  improvement  after 
Jiese  left  Asia,  were,  of  course  of  the  same  particular  family,  and  thus,  sup- 
posing them  to  have  come  in  any  considerable  numbers,  the  infusion  would 
eave  the  original  type  unchanged.  Visible  evidences  of  their  progress  and 
3f  that  of  their  predecessors,  exist.  It  is  known  that,  very  anciently,  the 
Anguage  and  customs  of  Hindostan,  and  even  Buddhism,  its  peculiar  re- 
ligion, prevailed  generally,  £ir  out  into  the  archipelago.  Even  now,  the 
|«neral  features  and  characters  of  the  Polynesians  are  unmistakeably  of  the 
south- Asian  cast  In  America,  too,  not  to  insist  too  much  on  the  likeness, 
lie  resemblance  is  decided  to  the  Malayan  and  Indo-Chinese  type ;  and 
U[r.  Squier  states,  as  the  result  of  his  investigations,  that  the  temples  and 
>ther  antique  structures  of  Central  America  and  Mexico — and  we  suppose 
Peru  might  be  added — were  built  in  general  conformity  with  the  edifices 
ieaigned  for  like  uses  in  southern  India,  being  indeed,  "  almost  exact  coun- 
;erpart8  of  them.''  He  discovers  also,  that  the  doctrines  of  the  teachers  of 
Jiose  people  were  essentially  those  of  Buddhism. 

Regarding  the  efiect  of  the  influences  brought  in  the  second  of  these  ad- 
reniures  to  America,  and  their  connection  with  the  population  of  the  United 
States,  we  defer  further  consideration  to  the  next  number.  The  time  of 
their  advent  is  proximately  ascertained  from  the  traditionary  accounts  given 
IS  by  the  Peruvians  and  the  Mexicans.  Atalmalpa,  the  reigning  Inca  of 
Peru,  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  conquest,  about  1530,  was  the  fourteenth 
jf  the  civilized  rulers  of  that  nation.  The  Montezuma  found  by  Cortez  on 
he  Mexican  throne  was  the  eleventh  of  the  Aztec  dynasty.  Allowing  to 
liese  monarchs  an  average  reign  equal  to  that  of  the  kings  of  Europe,  the 
ira  of  Manco  Capuc,*  the  civilizer  of  Peru,  was  no  longer  back  than  about 


*  It  is  oarparpo«Oi  In  the  conne  of  these  articles,  to  glre,  princlpsUy  In  marginal  notes,  brief 
Mlioet  ofeTeDtSi  statlttica,  AtCt  relating  to  some  other  parlaoftne  world,  and  oomepondlng  In  Uam 
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the  year  1200  of  the  Christian  era,  and  that  of  the  Mexican  civilixatioii  not 
far  distant. 

A  word  further  may  be  offered  here  in  regard  to  the  Israeli tiah  theoiy, 
whicli  disclaims  all  agency  of  Commerce  in  affecting  the  population,  or  io- 
flueuciriflr  the  condition  of  at  least  the  aboriorinal  United  States.     We  hire 

•  IT 

alluded  to  the  forced  character  of  the  resemblances  traced  between  the  He- 
brews and  the  Indians,  and  the  very  little  significance  of  even  what  is  Inti- 
mate in  tlie  parallel.  The  explanations  of  the  motive  for  this  emijfralioo 
are  equally  fallacious.  It  is  said  their  object  was  to  observe  a  form  of  reli- 
gion, and  to  keep  certain  statutes,  which  in  their  own  land  they  bad  utterij 
and  persistently  eschewed.  It  is  by  the  preservation  of  these  forms  and 
ceremonies,  through  a  long  interval,  that  they  are  recognised  in  Americs, 
when  it  might  have  been  difficult,  from  the  same  grcmnds,  to  identify  tbem 
at  two  different  periods  while  they  were  within  the  land  of  Canaan.  If 
there  was  anything  which  peculiarly  marked  this  people,  it  was  a  contempt 
for  the  religion  imparted  to  them  from  iieaven,  and  a  relish  for  the  iddatriet 
of  every  other  nation.  At  the  time  of  their  captivity  scarcely  a  vestige  (ex- 
cept some  political  element,)  of  their  old  Theocracy  remained.     They  hid 


wlUi  tboM  Btated  conoerning  the  United  Statea,  u  raggMtlve  of  oaoMl  eonDecUonst  and  of  wdA 
oumparldon,  generally.  At  the  time  or  tbia  commencement  of  American  clvUtzaliun,  It  will  be  trcll 
to  refer  to  the  slate  la  which  tlie  old  world  then  stood. 

In  fcluropet  the  crusades  were  in  the  very  bight  of  their  wildest  deliriam.  Nearlr  aU  Um  CoBBnte 
of  Europe  was  In  the  bands  of  the  free  cities  of  Italy  and  ConstanUnople.  VonTce  waa  the  leadiof 
commercial  power,  and  waa  about  at  the  bight  ot  her  splendor.  Assisted  by  the  croHdet,  Io  tSM. 
they  turned  their  arm*  against  Constantinople— the  lingering  lemnant  of  Roman  power— and  stated 
themselves  comfortably  therein  for  57  yeans  when  the  Genoese  expelled  tbem,  uid  took  their  twi> 
It  was  in  these  places,  and  in  Asia,  (of  which  latter  very  little  was  then  known  to  Europe,)  thii  tbi 
cruMidere  acquired  that  toffte  for  the  arts,  for  Commerce,  and  fur  the  luxuries  of  ibe  Eaak  wbkb  «si 
Boefleclively  employed  on  their  return,  in  advancing  the  Iniprovement  of  their  own  ■everaleeii^ 
trina.  Thus  was  Europe  gatberiog  from  abroad  and  planting  in  ber  own  toll,  the  aoeda  of  her  n* 
Ughtenment  and  future  iKiwer,  at  the  same  time  that  America  was  being  first  put  ander  chIUvhIm. 

In  all  Europe,  at  tbia  timn,  beyond  tlie  cities  named,  except  to  aome  extent  in  FlandecBi  ibsrt 
were  no  manufactures  as  a  business.  Most  of  ibe  articles  of  a  domestic  nature  uoed  by  the  klict 
were  made  In  their  own  house*.  Money  was  very  scarce  even  with  the  kings.  There  was  no  vIMIi 
class— only  the  nobility  and  serfs.  The  feudal  qrstem  was  still  universal,  and  the  power  of  tte  Utfi 
wry  limited.  In  point  of  consolidation,  ibe  governments  of  France,  England,  and  Germany  (Weif 
fiar  behind  that  of  Mexico,  although  the  latter  country  bad  its  nobility. 

The  Northmen  (Danes,  Norw^ians,  ice.)  were  still  pbmtea,  and  boklly  mvaged  the  seas  sad  Ha 
coasts  of  England,  France,  and  the  Baltic ;  piracy  was  encouraged  by  the  king  of  Denmark.  Maay 
of  the  Baltic  tuwna,  aiuce  become  opulent  cities,  were  only  aaaemblages  for  preying  apoa  oilar 
pe«.»ple  upon  the  Baltic  coasts.  8ome  trade,  however,  was  beginning  to  grow  up  In  the  Bahic*  aid 
Ibe  tiaiiseatic  league,  formed  for  the  pur|)oae  of  protecting  this  trade  sgalnat  the  plratea,  was  fanaei 
in  llOU.  Tbia  commercial  asHociatlon  waa  one  great  engine  in  the  auppresslon  of  kwlh  piraey  aarf 
the  feudal  system.    The  practice  of  granting  chnrtura  to  borougba  and  cities— the  dawn  of  fk«c  fov 


omment— was  growing  up  iu  Europe ;  the  chartera  being  orranied  by  the  feudal  superior,  fa  uuana 

I  bis  treasury.    In  Italy,  Uermany,  Flanders,  and  yet  moie  la  Kif* 


eratlun  of  a  certain  contribution  to 

land,  all  ihe  chief  cities  were  under  tbia  system. 

In  En^iand,  there  were  yet  scarcely  any  roads,  and  not  a  ooach  In  the  realm.  The  eatffflal  Ooa- 
merce  was  still  in  the  bauds  of  the  German  merchant  of  the  Stcel->ard.  The  interaal  trade  was 
conducted  by  fhint,  the  sole  privile-t^e  or  which  the  king  availed  himself  of,  or  granted  to  the : 
as  a  means  of  raising  revenue.  The  distinction  or  nationalities  in  Eugliah  popnlatioa  was  hi 
to  wear  off,  as  the  effecii  of  the  conquest  diminished.  I*il3— Magna  Charta  waa  obtained. 
Coal  birgan  to  be  used  aafuel.    l-25d— The  flr»l  English  House  of  C*ommona  net. 

About  three  hundred  years  before  tbie  time,  the  Northmen  bad  diaooverod  and  ooloalxad  ieahafl 
(STl)  and  Greenland  (891).  About  two  hundred  years  before  vlOOO  or  1001)  they  diaeoTersdaad 
aettled  Vinland,  supposed  to  be  a  part  of  the  continent  of  America,  of  which  all  knowledfs  wvM 
about  VHM.  In  lloU  th«  Saracens  of  Spain  set  out  tu  discover  the  end  of  the  world,  sailtag  dans 
days  west :  and  In  1 ITO,  occurs  the  reputed  voyasre  of  Modoc,  the  Welsh  prince,  to  America.  Aboil 
the  year  1-JOO  the  mariner*s  compass  was  discovered.  Thus,  if  America  waa  onknoarn  to  EaMps  il 
thi»  tune,  the  agencies  were  prep:iriiig  by  which  she  wa^  to  be  afterwards  reached. 

In  Wfittern  .\«iii,  the  Maliometun  nation'**  in  their  effbrts  to  rep<*l  the  eruaaderv,  were  wieagMay 
to  a  frenzy  not  inferior  to  thai  of  Kurope  itaeJf.  About  the  clo6e  of  the  criundea,  the  rartaraetfas  Is 
the  Went,  nnd  in  \'Xo^^  toi>k  K:u;dad.  and  ended  the  Sarac<*n  empire.  Eocroacblnij:  then  on  tb<  ffua* 
tltMTS  of  Europe,  the  Po{k>  sent  two  embassies  to  the  court  of  Ghengia  Khan,  the  first  of  which  luM 
frii;hu>ni*d  by  the  Xmwm  and  tedious  way  ;  but  lh«t  second,  arrivin;^,  touud  at  the  Tartar^a  ca^lakaa- 
bii9wndttr<» l'n>m  India,  and  from  the  n'muie  China  also.    The  Chinese  were  then  a  highly  coiBiatirefil 

KHipli* ;  but  they  were  alint)«t  totally  unknown  to  Eun)pe.    And  although  the  products  of  ladia  lad 
•eu  known  for  aces,  the  region  itsoir  was  a  myth.    The  great  racitic  Ocean,  spreading  otiraae- 
hlrd  of  the  eanh^a  circumference,  waa  to  Europe  a  non-entltj,  until  near  a  century  later. 
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become  inveterate  sun-worshipers,  staV- worshipers,  and  ima^e  adorers,  being 
entirely  given  up  to  all  '*  the  abominations  of  the  heathen." 

Then,  as  to  flying  into  a  wilderness  for  the  sake  of  enjoying  any  particu- 
lar religion,  they  were  the  very  last  people  to  do  that  They  lo^ed  the  com- 
munity of  nations  too  well.  There  was  never,  in  this  sense,  a  people  of 
more  cosmopolite  tendencies,  in  spite  of  all  their  egotism.  Their  first  breath 
of-nalionality  was  drawn  in  the  heart  of  another  nation — there  they  passed 
their  childhood.  In  Pal»«tine,  a  small  tract,  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the 
densest  regions  of  the  earth,  they  were  strangely  combined  with  a  medley  of 
other  nations  and  remnants  of  other  nations,  whom  they  "could  not  cast 
out*'  Alternately  ruling  and  ruled  by  those — frcqueotlv  subjugated  by 
outward  force — and  removed  'again,  finally,  into  ihe  mid^t  of  a  master- 
people — so  perpetual  was  their  association  with  other  men,  that  they  could 
never  have  chosen,  were  it  possible,  to  live  by  themselves.  How  their  pe- 
culiar existence  affected  them  is  seen  by  the  facility  with  which  they  adopted 
the  customs  of  both  their  subjects  and  their  conquerors.  Why  should  they 
go  into  a  far  country  to  enjoy  a  sUited  worc*hip,  whose  religion  was  the 
fashion  of  the  hour?  Men  so  facile  in  point  of  f<dth,  could  never  be  at  vari- 
ance ill  doctrine  with  the  religionists  of  any  hue.  Abroad,  their  devotion 
was  paid  to  the  object  and  accommodated  to  the  manner  dictated  by  policy. 
At  home,  fancy,  sometimes  fear,  regulated  all  their  piety ;  if  they  h^td  ill- 
fortune  under  one  deity,  they  dethroned  him,  and  installed  another  l>etter 
willing  or  able  a)>parently  to  serve  his  devotees.  If  the  Philistines  prospered 
to-day,  then  to-day  Dagon  was  the  goA  of  Israel ;  if  the  fortune  of  the 
Syrians  preponderated  tomorrow,  then  the  brazen  or  stone  divinity  of  Syria 
was  si)le  patron  of  the  Ten  Tribes.  If  fortunes  were  conflicting  and  dubious 
among  nations,  Isra^  prepared  for  the  event  by  inaugurating  a  multitude  of 
gods.  Such  were  the  people  &uppos<>xl  to  have  performed  a  Puritan  pil- 
grimage to  America. 

If  the  Israelites  did  come  to  America  to  preserve  their  old  institutiona, 
they  fail  d  entirely  of  accompii^shing  that  result  Indeed,  instead  of  any 
degree  to  which  they  seem  preserved,  being  a  ground  of  identifying  tliem, 
the  extent  of  the  failure  is  too  great  to  be  admitted  within  the  limit  of  a 
poa^ibility.  If  America  was  |>eopIed  by  the  Ten  Tribes,  the  process  of  ob- 
literation with  r^g.ird  Xaj  their  religion,  laws,  customs,  and  civilization,  and 
nati«»nHl  character,  proceeded  with  extraordinary  rapidity.  Not  only  did 
they  bi'Come  idolaters  without  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God,  but  in  Mexi- 
co, whither  they  are  traced  as  well  as  to  the  United  Statei^,  they  ofiered 
human  sacriHce:^.  As  to  the  langusige,  instead  of  a  few  resemblances,  picked 
out  of  ^uch  a  fit'ld,  we  are  to  wonder  how  the  impossibility  was  performed, 
of  convi-rtiiig  the  single  Hebrew  language  in  any  time  the  Israelites  could 
have  U-en  in  America,  into  438  radical  roots  and  over  ^,000  dialects.  If 
they  had  lost  the  u^e  of  iron,  once  known,  could  they  forget  the  knowledge 
of  wheat  as  an  article  of  food,  and  if  so,  how  could  they,  while  becoming 
mor»*  and  more  a  simple  |)eople,  yet  coase  to  know  the  nutritive  properties 
of  milk,  eo  much  in  U!)e  among  barbarous  nations  ?  By  what  principles 
eouhl  the  change  be  wn)ught  in  the  people  themselves,  that  gave  them  a 
general  disposition  so  fixed,  made  them  averse,  and  it  would  almost  seem 
incapable,  of  sustaining  contict  with  other  people — the  most  wonderful 
change  of  all — for  never  was  a  people  less  disposed  than  the  Indian  to  adopt 
the  customs  of  others.  Could  a  people,  once  civilized,  and  long  in  that  con- 
dition, ever  become  so  totally  heathen  ?     And  would  not  a  people  so  de- 
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Totedlj  attached  to  tradition,  and  remembering  so  fondly,  the  land  of  Oun- 
an,  have  retained  recollections  of  their  once  hving  there.  I^  as  Hebrews, 
the  Indians  Icnew  of  Noah  and  the  flood,  why,  then,  as  Hebrews,  should 
they  forget  David  and  Solomon  ?  The  time  which  the  Israelites  conld  hsfv 
been  in  America,  in  fact,  any,  seems  quite  too  short  for  all  this  change,  if 
such  change  were  possible.  And,  at  all  events,  America  had  a  &r  more  re- 
mote antiquity,  as  all  the  evidences  show,  than  the  Lost  Tribea  conld  bife 
flirnisbed  to  her. 

It  does  not  appear  at  all  to  accord  with  the  nature  of  the  Hebrews,— 
scarcely  with  any  human  nature — to  renounce  forever  the  hope  of  oouDtrr, 
as  they  wonld  have  done  in  this  migration  to  America.  Their  attachment 
to  Palestine  was  most  fervent,  and  uiey  always  hoped  for  a  return  to  it ; 
nor,  unreasonably,  for  what  seemed  more  likely  than  to  gMn  opportiuiitj, 
amid  the  confusion  of  the  violent  and  continual  wars  of  that  penod  ff  At 
no  time,  while  they  were  even  partially  united,  could  that  hope  have  been 
extinct 

Finally,  how  could  the  Hebrews  escape  from  their  bondage  at  any  tinMt 
when  the  escape  was  not  as  practicable  regarding  their  former  hone « 
America?  What  people  of  Asia  would  voluntarily  give  up  their  slates f 
And  if  escaping,  how  were  they  furnished  and  provisioned  for  their  kmg 
journey  f  Had  they  again  the  pillar  of  cloud  and  the  nutnna  from  heaTen ! 
The  consideration  of  the  means  is  idle.  Had  they  gained  their  fibertj* 
either  by  revolt  or  free  gift,  neither  their  liberation  or  <tepartQre  ooald  bare 
escaped  the  notice  of  history,  since  we  have,  for  all  the  time  in  which  theie 
events  could  have  occurred,  full  histories  of  their  conqueror  natioiia. 

If  it  be  asked,  then.  What  became  of  the  Ten  Tribes — we  answer,  thtt 
their  quiet  disappearance  under  the  stream  of  events  attests,  moat  positifelr, 
to  the  fortune  that  befel  them.  The  nation  perished  by  disperml — ^the  ideo- 
tical  fate  which  had  been  predicted  for  them, — that  they  should  be  ^  usA- 
tered  among  all  the  nations."  Had  they  kept  in  any  considerable  degree 
embodied,  even  in  slavery,  they  would  not  have  sunk  out  of  sight  of  men. 
The  master-nations  did,  as  all  prudent  slaveholdinggovemments  ever  have 
done ;  it  has  ever  been  considered  madness  to  allow  a  strange  people  to  re- 
main consolidated  in  the  heart  of  a  realm,  where  they  may  revive  the  reeol- 
lections  of  their  country,  and  plan  rebellion,  or  at  least  weaken,  by  dividiBg 
the  state.  They  perished  as  many  another  nation,  and  thooaanda  of  tribes 
did  before  them,  and  as  many  have  since. 

Claims  have  been  set  up  for  another  people,  resident  partly  witlun  asd 
near  the  land  of  Canaan,  entitled  to  more  consideration  than  thoae  of  tbe 
Hebrews.  These  refer  to  the  Phenicians  and  their  colonies,  and  imply  ib 
exclusive  commercial  agency  in  the  discovery  and  settlement  of  Amenea.  A 
more  adventurous  people  never  sought  their  fortunes  upon  the  great  waiefs- 
Distance  was  no  obstacle  to  them,  where  there  was  a  hope  of  a  market  fv 
their  goods,  or  of  material  valuable  for  their  own  manu&ctnres,  or  tbil 
might  be  pro6tably  sold  elsewhere.  They  were  in  the  Atlantic,  pauitig 
through  the  Straits'of  Gibraltar,  1000  b.  c,  and  by  600  b.  c.  had  estahbb- 
ed  Commerce  with  the  rude  tribes  of  Britain.  It  haa  been  aasumed  that 
Ophir  and  Tarshish  were  countries  on  the  west  side  of  America.  Bot  the 
immense  voyaf*e  of  30.000  or  40,000  miles  around  Aaia  ia  improbable,  and 
was  utteriy  needless,  aa  gold  and  silver,  the  only  articles  then  to  be  obbtf- 
ed  there,  which  would  pay  the  expense  of  the  voyage,  were  exeeedioflf 
abundant  in  Spain,  one  of  their  cc^niea,  and  in  other  much  nearer  r^gio** 
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mited  hy  them.  Tlie  lenf^  of  time  occupied  in  the  voyage  to  and  fipom 
Tarahish  in  easily  accounted  for,  from  the  fact  that  the  Commerce  of  the 
Phenicians  coiiAk«ted,  in  a  very  great  degree,  of  a  carrying-trade  between 
other  nations,  many  long  voyages  being  often  made  between  outward  porta 
before  the  vessel  returned  home  with  her  profits.  Had  the  Phenicians  ever 
crossed  the  Atlantic,  they  would  certainly  not  have  neglected  the  easUrn 
ooAst  of  America.  But  a  sufficiently  comprehensive  argument  is  the  fact, 
that  the  Phenicians,  as  a  people,  were  extinct  long  before  America  had  a 
civilization.  Most  of  our  theorists  consider,  only,  that  Ameripa  had  some 
civilized  people,  without  seeming  to  be  at  all  aware  that  any  date  for  that 
civilizaUon  is  known,  or  that  it  was  later  at  all  than  the  first  immigration. 

Before  concluding,  we  have  one  remark  to  offer,  in  connection  of  a  very 
prevalent  error  in  regard  to  the  maritime  coun^^e  and  abilities  of  the  an- 
cients. £ven  the  savages  wandered  to  long  distances  in  their  canoes ;  and 
nothing  in  modem  navigation  exceed.<4  the  boldness  with  which  those  who 
were  civilized  adventured  upon  unknown  seas.  As  to  their  means,  if  their 
ships  were  generally  small,  they  were  not  fur  that  reason  ill-adapted  to  long 
voyages.  Commerce  was  then  mainly  confined  to  articles  of  small  bulk, 
but  df  very  disproportioned  value,  &s  compared  with  tlie  staple  of  modern 
trade.  If  their  size  may  seem  to  h  ive  rend*  red  them  less  equal  than  mod- 
em vessels  to  the  dangers  of  the  seas,  it  must  be  remembered  it  allowed 
tbeir  more  easy  management  As  regards  safety,  they  were  in  some  re- 
spects much  superior  to  the  vessels  of  our  day.  If  th«y  had  not  the  un- 
rivaled power  of  steam,  they  had  yet  means  of  propulsion  and  of  protection 
which  all  modern  vessels,  with  the  exception  of  Uie  steam-marine,  lack.  Our 
▼essels,  trusting  entirely  to  sails,  are  placed,  emphatically,  at  thd  roeicy  of 
wind  and  tide.  While  the  ancients  had  the  same  advantage  which  we 
derive  from  sails,  they  made  effective  u»e  also  of  oars.  The  lever  wa*>  the 
first  great  propulsory  principle  employed  in  navigation,  and  its  efficiency  has 
never  yet  been,  and  can  never  be  equaled.  ^team-Hailing  is  but  the  appli- 
cation of  another  than  baud-power  to  the  same  ag»  ney,  being,  if  stronger, 
more  exposed  to  accident.  Ancient  veMels  had  usually  several  banks  of 
oars,  some  of  them  as  many  as  ^ve.  By  these,  if  l)ecalmed,they  were  ena- 
bled to  push  their  way  with  much  speed,  without  lying  to  to  \«ait  for  wind. 
Or,  they  could  force  a  passage  against  even  adverse  winds  and  tides — escape 
trom  the  dangers  of  a  lee  shore,  or  make  a  difficult  port  in  a  storm,  in  cases 
where  a  modem  sailing  vessel  would  have  had  no  chance  of  safety.  Thus 
was  their  whole  marine  provided,  in  a  great  measure,  with  the  same  effi- 
oency  united  in  a  modern  steam- and-sail  ship.  Considering  the  size  of  the 
Teasels,  it  is  probable,  indeed,  that  the  ancient  ship  was  provided  with  means 
of  progress  and  of  protection  against  the  general  dangers  of  the  sea,  better 
tkan  are  combined  m  Uie  average  of  steam- vessels.  Shipwrecks  were  cer- 
tmly  fiir  less  common  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  vessels,  anciently, 
than  in  our  times.  Their  fighting-ships,  in  action,  always  trusted  entirely 
to  the  oars  for  their  management,  and  used  with  great  effect,  a  tactic  re- 
garded as  rather  malicious  than  honorable  in  the  naval  chivalry  of  modem 
tiroes,  the  practice  of  running  down  their  antagonists. 

Thus  we  have  endeavored  to  show  how  America  became  known  to  Asia 
what  manner  she  derived  her  red  popuUtiou — and  how  far  Commerce 
commercial  influences  were  involved  in  these  matters.  In  the  develop- 
BieDt  of  this  aboriginal  America,  a  significant,  but  antagonist  parallel  is  af- 
fcrded  to  the  progress  of  that  Young  America,  of  the  parentage  of  £urope. 
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Long  before  Columbiu  crossed  the  Atlantic,  the  navigators  of  that  very  Enl 
which  he  sought  to  reach,  had  started  on  their  explorations  of  the  Farther- 
East  ;  with  prows  reversed  to  his  direction,  they  had  crossed  the  Padfie, 
and  attained  the  oppo«%ite  coast  of  the  continent  found  by  him,  and  gives  t 
new  world  to  Asia — ^a  far-eastern  India  to  the  eastern.  If  the  Crenoese  dii- 
coverj  gave  rise  to  great  nations  on  one  side  of  America,  so  did  the  Asiu 
revelation  to  empires  on  the  other  shore.  In  their  opposite  directions,  the 
population-tides  pashcd  onward  to  the  great  interior.  Long  before  tha 
white  pioneer  from  the  Atlantic  had  arrived  at  the  hither  bank  of  the  Mis- 
Bissippi,  the  avant-courier  of  the  red  men,  from  the  PaciBc,  had  scared  the 
calm  of  its  thither  bank  with  the  wild  whoop.  If  Uie  Indian  was,  there,  i 
complete  barbarian,  the  white  man  was,  at  that  point,  at  first,  a  half  savage. 
The  Missouri  was  the  Ohio  artery  of  the  former  population-— the  Ohio  be- 
came their  remote  Missouri.  But  their  Missouri  was  followed  by  the  i&- 
tired  red  energy  to  its  source.  And  then,  the  tide  of  the  oopper-empire, 
ascended  its  Rocky  Mountains  at  the  Alleghanies,  and  descending  their 
eastward  slope,  passed  the  trans-montane  region  to  a  new  ocean — the  greet 
Pacific  of  the  First  America — the  limit  to  its  explorations  and  its  ampliUide 
— the  point  where  grand  Eastern,  primeval  wave  of  Human  Population,  be- 
held the  throne  of  Terminus,  and  sat  down  to  await  the  arrival  of  the 
mighty  Western  impulse  before  which  it  should  shrink  back,  and  retrace  its 
steps  to  the  other  ocean.  The  ships  of  the  antagonist  discovery  and  emi- 
gration were,  at  length,  seen — and  Columbus  gave  to  the .  New  Land  the 
name  of  West  Indies, — a  designation  which,  although  aeemingly  fbrsfd 
invalidated  on  the  discovery  of  the  Pacific  from  the  mountains  of  Panam, 
a  better  research  may  again  induce  the  world  to  recognixe. 
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In  our  first  paper  we  sketched  briefly  the  history  of  the  Dominioo  of  tbi 
Sea,  as  claimed  by  many  nations,  and  in  connection  with  that  subject,  we 
gave  also  the  opinions  of  the  ablest  jurisconsults,  that  such  claims  were  ooa- 
trary  to  the  law  of  nature  and  nations,  and  set  at  defiance  the  clearest  pria- 
dples  of  justice  and  right  We  then  spoke  briefly  of  the  right  of  fiahii^  ia 
Qod's  expansive  seas  and  oceans,  and,  agreeable  to  the  intentions  there  ei- 
pressed,  and  which  prompted  us  to  pen  the  article,  we  propose  to  defols 
this  paper  to  the  subject  of  the  Fisheries,  not  limiting  it  merely  to  our  owi 
fisheries,  but  briefly  noticing  those  of  every  nation  of  whom  we  have  asf 
knowledge,  as  regards  this  important  branch  of  Commerce.  Thongh,  ii 
point  of  interest  our  own  may  seem  to  demand  the  first  notice,  yet  we  dees 
)t  necessary  to  a  thorough  understanding  of  them,  that  we  speak  fint  tt 
those  earliest  planted,  so  that  we  may  compare  their  fruit  with  that  which 
has  been  borne  by  those  that  were  later  sown.  Though  the  NorwegisBS 
veiy  early  in  their  history  commenced  the  whale  fishery,  still  the  IBmctipe^ 
of  France  were  the  first  people  that  pursued  it  systematically,  proaecntii^it 
with  great  vigor  during  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  oenturies. 
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As  early  as  the  beginninflr  of  the  seventeenth  century,  England  and  Hol- 
land began  this  trade,  and  by  the  middle  of  it  were  extensively  engaged  in 
it.  The  Dutch  reached  their  maximum  in  1680,  and  the  English  in  1688. 
England  and  Holland  encouraged  their  subjects  in  this  dangerous  trade,  by 
what  wo  may  rightly  call  exorbitant  bounties,*  and  yet,  despite  this  care 
and  regard,  the  one  is  entirely  extinct,  and  the  other  bids  fair  soon  to  disap- 
pear. But  as  figures  are  deemed  better  demonstrations  of  fiict  than  asser- 
tions, we  give  below  certain  tables,  showing  the  amount  and  fluctuation  of 
this  trade,  and  in  it  we  shall  at  the  same  time  anticipate  our  notice  of  our 
own  fisheries,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  enterprise  and  perseverance  of 
the  American  whalemen,  as  compared  with  those  of  other  countries.  The 
table  below  is  taken  from  Jefferson's  Report  to  Congress  in  1791,  upon  the 
subject  of  the  American  Fisheries. 


Tmt. 

1613 

Holland.  EoR'ad. 

ShliM.      eiiipa. 

...               2 

16U 

11              4 

166S 

202 

1688  

242           140 

M02 

224          207 

n26 

226            12 

Holtend.  Eng'nd. 

Tear.  Bhlpa.  fl^pa. 

1782 176  21 

1767 180  66 

1768 166  86 

1776 129  96 

1788 69  276 


In  1715,  the  Americans  began  on  their  own  coast:  in  1731,  they  had 
1^300  tons;  in  1766,  150  ships;  in  1775,  309  ships;  in  1788,  128  ships. 
In  1670,  Hamburg  had  350  ships;  in  1731,  79  ships.  In  1775,  Denm'ark 
and  Sweden  had  129  ships.  In  1788,  France  had  17  ships,  and  8,720 
tons. 

The  above  table  can  be  relied  on  as  authentic,  except  the  number  of  Eng- 
fish  in  1725  and  the  three  succeeding  periods,  all  of  which  are  undoubtedly 
too  low,  as  the  reader  may  see  on  comparing  them  with  Macgregor^s  and 
IfcCulloch^s  statements  of  the  condition  of  the  English  whale  fishery  fix>m 
1710  to  1789. 

In  this  connection  we  will  remark,  that  the  whale  fisheries  of  HambniV| 
Holland,  Sweden,  and  Denmark  are  now  extinct,  and  those  of  France  only 
kept  in  existence  by  government  bounties. 

We  will  now  give  a  tabular  view  of  the  whale  fishery  of  England,  (inclu- 
ding (Northern  and  Southern,)  as  given  by  her  able  statist 
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Bhtpaat 


Ymn. 

sea. 

poryea 

1800-8 

618 

7t 

1808-13.... 

264 

61 

1818-18.... 

276 

66 

1818-88.... 

681 

116 

18f8-88.... 

461 

90 

1888-88.... 

498 

98 

Arenga    Arentge 
toouage. 

242 

800 


840 


860 


Bhipi  at  Arerage    AVtn^ 

sea.  per  year,   tonnag*. 

1888-88....         466  98 

1888-48 869  72 

1848 60  60 

1844 47  47 

1846 44  44 

1862 7 


*  Tha  boantiea  paid  by  diffuwit  naUoni  at  rarlova  ttmei,  wara  aa  foUows  :• 

fm  1678  England  paid  6  ahiUinga  bounty  on  a  ton  of  oiL 

la  1783  u         so       u         M      onUiaiBaaiiarementortbeibip. 

Ipl840         M         30       tf         u      on  tonnag%and  exemption  firom  impreHmant 

la  1745         »*4o«*«  *•  »*  •* 

la  178$         **' '      £10  6a.perman.  

la  1788  naaca  paid  810  boan^  per  ton,  and  ia  1768, 8416  50  per  nMuu—Jafln80Q*i  ReporU 
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Year. 

1680 

Ships  at  SM. 
140 

Tons. 

46,699 
19.866 
45,098 

Year. 

1829 

SUpael 
89 

1701 

207 

1889 

41 

1789 

161 

67 

1848 

J4 

1799 

1844 

z% 

1819 

169 

1846 

84 

Tbi 


The  whale  fishery  of  France  is  too  insignificant  to  notice,  and  England,  as 
compared  with  the  United  States,  shows  the  following  result: — inland,  in 
1775,  109  ships;  in  1845,  78  ships.  United  States,  in  1775,  804  ships, 
27,840  tons  ;  m  1845,  691  ships,  191,902  tons. 

Of  the  78  ships  thus  credited  to  England,  21  are  from  Australia,  6  from 
St  John,  and  1  from  Halifax,  thus,  in  reality,  leaving  England  but  50  ships, 
though,  to  sustain  this  fishery  she  has^  since  17 50,  paid  bounties  to  tlie 
amount  of  £2,500,000  or  112,400,000. 

With  these  statistics  of  the  whale  fishery  of  other  countries,  (choosing  to 
speak  of  the  American  whale  fishery  in  connection  with  its  other  fisheri^) 
we  will  take  our  leave  of  them,  and  next  examine  for  a  moment  their  cod 
fisheries,  briefly  remarking,  in  regard  to  their  origin,  that  upon  the  discovery 
of  Newfoundland  in  1497,  the  immense  quantities  of  fish  there  soon  attract- 
ed the  attention  of  all  maritime  powers;  and  as  early  as  1517  mention  ii 
made  of  two  English  ships  visiting  these  grounds  for  the  purpose  of  fishing. 
Isk  1556  the  French  were  extensively  engaged  in  this  trade;  Spain  had 
100  ships,  Portugal  50,  and  England  only  15.  In  1615  England  had  250^ 
and  the  French,  Biscayans,  and  Portuguese,  400.*  In  1626  the  French 
possessed  themselves  of  the  fishing  ground,  and  England  found  it  necesaaij 
to  send  out  her  fishermen  under  convoy,  and  some  of  the  fishing  vesieli 
themselves  carried  20  guns  and  100  men.  In  the  various  wars  that  after 
ward  took  place  between  England  and  France,  the  fisheries  were  regarded 
as  of  the  first  importance ;  and  when  France  ceded  her  American  colooiei 
she  retained  her  privilege  of  fishing,  which  was  guarantied  by  all  her 
treaties  with  England  from  1748  to  1814,  so  that  to-day  she  posaesses  tiie 
isles  of  St  Pierre  and  Miquelon,  and  can,  if  she  chooses,  command  the  en- 
trance of  the  St  Lawrence. 

Below  we  give  the  statistics  of  France  and  England^s  cod  fisheries,  iodo- 
ding  those  of  their  colonies.  For  the  purpose  of  comparison  we  again  an- 
ticipate our  notice  of  the  United  States  cod  fishery. 


Tear. 

1617. 

1678. 

1616, 

1785. 

1744. 

1766, 

1774. 

1789. 

1828. 

1827. 

1881. 

1842. 

1848. 

1844. 

1845. 

1846. 

1862. 


SlUpc 

•  •  ■ 

100 
200 


-France. 
Tons. 


QnintalB. 


BMlaad.        U.SMh 


664 

817 

262 

•  • . . . 

72 

68,800 

184 

16,268 

887 

44,868 

802 

86,180 

488 

60,964 

628 

64,884 

468 

66,902 

466 

68,441 

472 

61,986 

450 

69,000 

488,790 
864,406 
204,960 


rlaad. 

1 

16 

260 

400 

• . . 
897 
408 
402 


t6»000 


•0,»77 


•  •  • 


•  •  • 


•  ••■•• 


•  8m  PMkteraiH  UMm  to  Haktan  tA  1687,  Am.  acMt  Pipm,  wd  Pllkte. 
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In  1763  Spain  ceded  to  Britain  the  right  to  fish  at  Newfoundland. 

We  have  made  no  mention  of  the  herrinj^  fisheries  of  France,  England, 
and  Holland,  owing  to  lack  of  anj  recent  information.  (See,  on  this  point| 
McCuIIoch's  Com.  Diet  and  Statistics  de  la  France,  (1804,)  vol.  i.  pp. 
332-82.) 

We  have  based  our  last  data  as  to  France's  cod  fishery  on  the  report  of 
the  Minister  of  Commerce,  as  given  by  Hunt's  Merchants'  Magazine ;  and 
in  concluding  this  notice  of  her  fisheries  we  would  remark,  that  they  are 
sustained  by  government  grants,  and  not  by  their  own  remunerative  profit. 
We  will  now  Took  at  the  iNorth  American  fisheries  of  Great  Britain. 


MXWfOUNDLAND  (aLL  nSHXBm.)' 


8htpf. 

1626 250 

1721 121 

1760,,,,,  ,,, 
1775. • . • •  •  • . 
1814 


QoIbUIi. 


1805.. 
1817.. 
1888.. 
1886,. 
1837.. 
1838.. 
1839.. 
1840», 
1861t. 


ValiM. 
£185,000 


800»000        829,460 

500,000 

759.887         


Yev. 

1882 

]oo8. • • .  • 
lo48. • • . • 
1851 


Ships.       Qatntalti 


724,515 

986,2C2 

1,175,167 


MOVA  800TIA. 

QaloUIi. 

Oryfl»h. 

8U91 
152.698 
160,640 
262,245 
427,140 
484,809 


827.026 
196^34 


Bamli. 

Pickled. 
48,299 
40,205 
87,164 
47,517 
64,b03 
94,855 


100.000 
161,000 


Boxes. 

11,612 
6,000 
8,641 

•  •  •  • 

•  • .  • 
.... 
.... 

27,755 


Yalne. 
£516,476 
788,684 
889,260 
600,000 


Value. 


£127/158 
186,968 
181,961 

2S8.075 
500,000 
864,000 


1811. 
£88,291 


1811. 
£31,288 


XKW  BBUVSWIOX. 
1811. 

£51,165 


1817. 
£65,827 


184i 
£90,000 


LABftAPOa. 

1814.  1811. 

£45,000  £802,000 

Some  writers  estimate  the  value  of  England's  N.  A.  colonies  fisheries  alt 
£2,000,000  per  annum. 

In  closing  this  notice  of  the  fisheries  of  Great  Britain  and  France,  we 
deem  it  proper  to  remark  that  Norway ,|  also,  has  a  fishery  second  to  none 
in  amount;  and  that  in  1844  it  yielded  500,000  tons  of  cod,  halibut,  Sso^ 
and  20,000  barrels  of  oil  The  wealth  of  flnmark  depends  entirely  upon 
ihene  fisheries,  and  never-  fails,  the  revenue  exceeding  the  expenditure  by 
$2,000,000.  Russia  is  supplied  with  fish  mostly  by  Uiis  nation,  while  Eog^ 
bud  sends  most  of  hers  to  Portugal  and  Spam ;  and  France,  to  Sardinia 
and  her  own  colonial  dependencies. 

llie  connection  of  the  New  England  colonies  with  these  fisheries  dates 
firom  the  earliest  period  of  their  settlement;  and,  in  fact,  as  early  as  1606, 

*  OfBeiaL   Ships,  818;  toniuige,  43,333;  men,  8,773;  ralae  of  fish,  (ezeepi  diy  and  nlmca,) 
jeS35,0S4. 
t  Mercbaata*  Mftguine. 
t  Com.  Tariff  and  Bag.  of  ttia  Stataa  of  Europe,  laid  balbra  Pariiamenl  1844,  (Part  19L) 
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Sir  John  Popham  was  encouraged  to  attempt  a  settlement,  by  the  aband- 
ance  of  fish  upon  our  shores.*  Popham^s  intentions  so  encouraged  those 
to  whom  he  made  them  known,  that  in  1614  an  expedition  was  fitted  out 
from  London  for  the  purpose  of  fishing;  and  in  1616,  4  shif>s  sailed  from 
Plymouth,  and  2  from  London,  to  engage  in  this  trade.  Immc-diatelj  upon 
the  settlement  of  our  forefathers  at  Plymouth  they  began  this  hardy  coco- 
pation.  And  Holmes,  in  his  Annals  of  New  England,  tells  us  that  in  1621 
we  had  10  ships;  1622,35;  1623,40;  and  in  1624,  50  ships  in  this  one 
branch  of  trade.  In  "  A  Brief  Relation  of  the  Discovery  of  New  EngUod," 
(London,  1622,)  we  learn  that  thus  early  ships  were  dispatched  for  the  fish- 
ery;  and  in  Mount's  Relation,  (1622,)  we  learn  that  the  colonists  then  had 
30  sail  engaged  in  fishing  and  trade.f  In  describing  to  their  friends  ia 
England  the  delight  of  the  country,  they  say :  **  And,  therefore,  as  toock- 
ing  the  third  happiness,  the  sea,  there  needs  no  other  or  greater  commeDdi^ 
tion  than  the  benefit  of  fishing,  assured  unto  us  by  common  experience." 

They  thus  early  looked  upon  the  fisheries  as  of  the  greatest  value.  Aod, 
in  a  final  description  of  their  situation,  they  say :  "  We  are  settled  for  tb« 
fishing  business  and  other  trade."  In  E.  Winslow's  Relation,  (1624,)  the 
fisheries  still  constituted  the  charm  of  the  colony,  and  from  this  date  tbey 
became  the  object  of  the  most  tender  care  and  solicitude.  In  the  charter 
of  1628  the  liberty  of  fishing  was  guarantied  to  the  colonies;  and,  for  iti 
fitrther  encouragement,  it  was  enacted,  in  1639,  that  all  vessels  and  their 
tackle,  engaged  in  this  trade,  should  be  exempt  from  taxation  for  seren 
years-l  So  important  was  it  deemed  that  the  quality  of  the  fish  ahonld  not 
bring  dishonor  on  the  colony,  that  the  colonial  legislature,  in  1646,  ap- 
pointed inspectors ;  and  to  insure  the  undiminished  supply  of  the  finaj 
tribe,  it  was  enacted,  in  1660,  that  no  fish  should  be  taken  during  spawninf 
time,  and  that  every  barrel  of  mackerel  put  up  in  the  month  of  July  should 
be  liable  to  a  fine  of  lOs.  A  little  later,  it  was  discovered  that  the  salt  used 
in  packing  destroyed  the  merchantable  character  of  the  fish,  and  in  1668 
the  colony  decreed :  "  Whereas,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  th'j  trade  of  fishioff 
hath  been  advantageous  to  this  country,  which  is  like  to  be  much  impaired 
by  the  use  of  Tortugas  salt,  which  leaves  spots  upon  the  fish,  no  fish  salted 
with  it  shall  be  called  merchantable  fish."§ 

This  care  and  jealousy  of  its  honor  is  marked  by  many  other  enactments, 
regarding  inspection,  season  of  catching,  <kc, :  and  its  value  to  the  colonies 
can  be  judged  of,  only  by  their  tenacity  in  insisting  upon,  in  every  charter, 
the  regranting  of  the  fisheries.  In  the  charter  of  William  and  Mary, 
granted  in  1691,  it  is  thus  expressed  :  ^  And,  farther,  our  express  will  and 
pleasure  is,  and  we  do  by  these  presents  for  ns,  our  heirs,  and  sncoettoiii 
ordain  and  appoint  that  these,  our  letters  patent,  shall  not  in  any  manner 
enure,  or  be  taken  to  abridge,  bar,  or  hinder  any  of  our  loving  subMcIs 
whatsoever  to  use  and  exercise  the  trade  of  fishing  upon  the  coast  of  N«ir 
England,  but  that  they  and  every  of  them  shall  have  full  power  and  libei^ 
to  continue  and  use  their  said  trade  of  fishing  upon  the  said  coast,  and  h 
any  of  the  seas  thereunto  adjoining,  or  any  arms  of  the  said  seas  or  sail- 
water  river  where  they  have  been  wont  to  fish,  6cc.l     Under  such  grrants  as 

*  Chalmer. 

t  See  Mass.  Hist.  Col.,  rol.  yii„  3d  series,  30, 69, 101,  lOS. 

i  Ancient  Charter,  Colony,  and  Province  Laws,  718. 

I  General  I^ws  and  Liberties  of  the  Mass.  Uulony,  5S,  54. 
_  I  Charter  or  WiUiam  and  liarj  to  the  Inhabitants  of  the  ProTinee  of  MMMiilniMHilf  &   Ba^f. 
Harris,  Printer,  Boston,  1098. 
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these  the  colonies  pursued  their  fisherieB,  and  in  1698  we  6nd  them  peti- 
tioning parliament  against  the  money  bill  of  William  and  Mary,  because  it 
continued  the  duty  on  colonial  fish  in  order  to  protect  those  of  the  mother 
country.*  This  petition  was  of  course  rejected,  for  even  at  that  early  day 
England  had  had  forebodings  that  American  enterprise  and  perseverance 
would  drive  her  (as  h  has  done)  from  the  fisheries. 

Of  what  intervened  between  this  period  and  the  Revolution  little  need  be 
said,  as  the  following  estimate  of  the  value  and  quantity  of  fish  taken  by 
Massachusetts  alone,  in  1765,  will  tell  its  own  ^tory  : — Vessels  engau;ed  in 
the  cod  fishery,  300;  whale,  180:  mackerel,  90.  Value  of  cod  tisliery, 
#366,796;  mackerel,  $310,893;  total  of  all,  including  whale  fi.nhery, 
#1,214,830.  In  1775,  parliament  passed  the  famous  act  driving  us  from 
the  fisheries,  where  we  had  plied  our  labors,  and  in  which,  at  this  time,  we 
had  engaged  in  the  cod  fishery  665  vessels,  taking  350  quintals  of  fish, 
valued  at  11,07 l,OOO.f  It  was  on  the  passage  of  this  bill  that  Hurke  ut- 
tered that  glowing  eulogy  upon  American  fishermen,  that  will  live  so  long 
as  a  single  tongue  can  speak  the  language,  and  which,  after  the  lapse  of  78 
years,  possesses  power  enough  to  strengthen  every  American  heart  in  de- 
fense of  them  and  their  rights :  *^  As  to  the  wealth  which  the  colonies  have 
drawn  from  the  sea  by  their  fisheries,  you  had  all  that  matter  rehearsed  at 
your  bar.  No  sea  (continued  he)  but  what  is  vexed  by  their  fisheries. 
Neither  the  perseverance  of  Holland,  nor  the  activity  of  the  French,  nor  the 
dexterous  and  firm  sagacity  of  the  English  enterprise,  ever  carried  this  most 
perilous  mode  of  hardy  industry  to  the  extent  which  it  had  been  carried  by 
this  recent  people.'*! 

In  the  course  of  the  passage  of  this  bill. the  following  occurrences  seem 
worthy  of  note.  February  28,  1776,  a  petition  from  Deal,  (from  which 
place  and  Portsmouth  there  sailed  400  vessels  for  Newfoundland,  the  ton- 
nage of  which  amounted  to  30,000,  beside  20,000  in  shallops,  and  employ- 
ing 20,000  men,  raising  3,000  fresh  seamen  every  year,  and  catching  fish 
to  the  value  of  £500,000,)  that  the  bill  prohibiting  fishing  might  pass,  and 
stating  that  the  value  of  the  fishery  carried  on  by  residents  in  the  mother 
country  amounted  to  the  sum  given  above.  The  Quakers  opposed  it,  and 
dted  Nantucket,  as  containing  5,000  inhabitants,  nine-tenths  Quakers,  and 
engi^ed  entirely  in  the  fishery.  David  Barclay  hoped  the  clause  as  to  the 
fisheries  would  be  stricken  out,  as,  if  it  was  not,  the  colonies  could  not  pay 
their  debts.  Burke  spoke  in  behalf  of  the  coloni<-8,  while  Lord  Clare  quo- 
ted firpm  a  wiiter  (approvingly)  the  remark,  that,  **  restrain  their  trade,  and 
take  away  their  fisheries,  and  you  will  soon  bring  them  to  their  senses.'^ 
Beth  Jenkins  gave  his  evidence  that  Nantucket  had  140  vessels,  and  of  this 
number  132  were  engaged  in  the  fisheries,  producing  £330,000.  Others 
remarked,  that  New  England  fisheries  increased  and  the  mother  country's 
decreased,  and  hence  desired  this  bill  to  pass,  to  crush  them  if  possible,  al- 
leging, also,  that  by  the  fisheries  they  carried  on  an  illegal  trade  with  the 
Fraich.§  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  Uie  petitioners  for  the  bill  succeeded  in 
their  purpose,  aod  the  colonists  were  driven  from  the  fisheries,  that  for  near 
a  century  and  a  half  had  enriched  their  state  and  given  employment  to 
thoosandis  of  its  citizens. 

*  Cbalmer*8  Rerolt  of  the  Colonies,  399. 
t  Amerieao  State  Papers,  vol.  vii.,  p.  15. 
1  Barke's  Woi  ka,  vol  it,  4^  46. 
I  Parliamentary  Hlatury,  voL  zvlll^  1774-1777. 
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Though  the  fisheries  were,  as  a  matter  of  course,  deatrojed  bj  Uie  war, 
still,  as  earl  J  as  May,  1778,  Congre<^s,  through  the  importunity  of  the  eml^ 
ern  members,  took  up  the  consideration  of  the  question,  whether  the  rigbt 
of  fishing  should  be  an  ultimatum  in  the  treaty  of  peace  that  might  be  dukcU 
with  the  mother  country.  Without  tiring  the  reader  with  a  repetiUon  of 
motions,  made  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  fisheries,  even  at  the  ri»k  of 
continuing  the  war,  and  counter  motions,  making  their  poesession  depend  on 
accident  and  contingencies,  we  will  at  once  remark,  that  their  poaitiTe  oon- 
oession  from  the  mother  country,  as  an  ultimatum  of  peace,  was  not  eSedr 
ed  till  October,  1789.*  The  thought  may  have  suggested  itself  to  tb« 
reader,  as  to  the  cause  of  this  delay  and  long-continued  debate,  as  regarded 
the  necessity  of  their  preservation,  and  we  intend  to  give  Uie  reason,  at  tbs 
risk  of  introducing  what  some  may  consider  a  controversial  question.  Fn* 
ferring  the  language  of  the  men  of  those  days  to  that  of  our  own,  we  skaO 
quote  from  the  Virginia  Debate,  upon  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  in 
1789.  Mr.  Monroe,  in  the  course  of  these  debates,  said:  ^The  northea 
States  were  willing  to  yield  up  the  Mississippi  to  Spain,  in  order  to  preveot 
an  augmentation  of  Southern  power  and  influence.  Mr.  Grayson  said,  ^'It 
is  well  known  that  the  Newfoundland  Fisheries  and  the  Misaisaippi  are  bil- 
ances  for  one  another,  that  the  possession  of  one  tends  to  the  preservatioi 
of  the  other.  This  accounts  for  Eastern  policy.  They  thought,  that  if  the 
Mississippi  was  given  up,  the  Southern  States  would  give  up  the  rigbt  of 
the  fisheries,  on  which  their  very  existence  depended,  and  that  while  thair 
preservation  depended  on  the  succeas  of  the  war,  they  were  for  keeping  the 
navigation  of  the  Mississippi."  Mr.  Madison  reninrkcd,  **I  do  aupposethil 
the  fisheries  had  its  influence  on  those  States.  No  doubt  it  was  the  eve. 
For  that  and  other  reasons  they  still  continue  against  the  alienation,  for  it 
might  lessen  the  security  of  retaining  the  fisheries."  Patrick  Henry  re- 
marked, ^Uhat  afler  obtaining  the  fisheries  we  were  willing  to  cede  the  Mii- 
sidsippi  to  Spain." 

By  these  quotations  the  reader  can  see  that  the  South  would  not  cooseii 
to  make  the  fisheries  an  ultimatum,  unless  the  North  would  give  them  tht 
opportunity  of  extension,  by  demanding  of  Spain  the  navigation  of  tbeMii- 
siasippi,  and  to  thi.s  the  North  conceded,  and  thus  escaped  one  danger  thii 
threatened  the  fisheries.  But  another  was  still  in  store  for  them;  ^ 
France,  like  England,  had  suffered  by  our  competition  with  her  in  thii 
branch  of  trade,  and  desired  to  drive  us  from  them,  and  the  intercepted  let- 
ter of  Maraboisf  plainly  showed  that  our  ally  was  endeavoring  to  depnrt 
ua  of  them,  and  was  encouraged  in  this  purpose  by  his  minister  here. 

We  might,  very  properly,  introduce  here  a  part  of  Maraboia*  letter,  hot 
will  only  remark,  that  in  it  he  tells  the  king  that  Samuel  Adaina  is  stirring 
up  the  Eastern  States  to  continue  the  war  unless  the  fisheries  are  ceded,  aad 
says  that  the  prevailing  toast  in  Massachusetts  was,  ^*  No  peace  without  tht 
fisheries."  lie  advises  the  king  to  express  his  surprise  that  we  should  Ur 
any  claim  to  them,  and  to  promise  us  some  other  fishery  in  case  we  woaM 
relinquish  our  claim  on  those  of  Newfoundland.  This  letter  produced gr«il 
indignation ;  but,  aft^-r  all,  the  States  were  more  to  blame  than  the  envofj 
for,  upon  every  occasion  of  addressing  the  king,  they  had  expatiated  Itrg^f 
on  the  value  of  the  fisheries ;  and  in  their  instructions  to  Franklin,  and  their 


*  The  Secret  Journal  oTForeti^  Aflkln,  177S-1781. 
1 8e«  PiULin's  CiTU  HtK.  U.  8.  App. 
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for  the  reduction  of  Canada,  (No.  4,)  the  fisheries  and  their  value  were 
great  inducement  held  out  to  the  king  to  embark  with  us  in  a  war 
nat  England.  Bat  this  danger  we  alsK)  escaped,  and  the  next  difficulty 
to  wring  their  concession  from  England.  Of  the  eloquence  of  the  elder 
ma  upon  this  occasion,  all  are  too  familiar  for  us  to  think  of  copying 

his  remarket,  so  we  close  this  notice  of  the  dangers  that  surround  the 
ries  by  remarking,  that  the  treaty  of  peace,  in  1783,  gave  us  the  ^  right 
»h  on  the  Grand  Banks  and  in  the  sea,  and  the  liberty,  on  the  shore, 
in  all  bays,  creeks,  and  harbors.''    This  treaty  has  since  been  superse- 

by  the  convention  of  1818,  and  before  discussing  the  point,  as  to 
^er  this  grant  was  perpetual  or  temporary  in  its  character,  we  propose 
five  certain  statistics  of  all  our  fisheries,  remarking,  in  this  place,  that 
whale  fis«heries  commenced  from  the  shore  in  1713,  and  soon  extended 
16  sea,  and  that  immediately  on  the  close  of  the  war,  in  1783,  35  li- 
»  were  asked  for  by  Nantucket  for  the  purpose  of  prosecuting  this  trade. 
Its  success  from  that  date  can  be  judged  of  by  the  statistics  we  give. 
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-14. 

-19. 
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Whale. 

Tuns. 

1,800 

27,040 

11,6^2 

6,702 

8,681 

2,697 

27,438 

189,918 

211,489 

67.284 

89,703 

82,797 

73,246 

101.636 

108,424 

97,640 

146,268 


Cod. 

TOOB. 

•  •  a  • 

•  .  .  • 
a  .  •  . 

•  •  •  • 
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61.644 
60,977 
64.027 
62,720 
66,408 
72,874 
63,807 
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85,978 
46,210 
47,247 
48,726 
61,082 
64,448 
64,426 


Year. 
1887.. 

1888. a 
1889. a 

1840.. 
1841.. 
1842.. 
1848.. 
1844.. 
1846.. 
1846.. 
1847.. 
1848.. 
1849.. 
I860.. 
1861.. 
1862.. 


Whale. 

Tona. 
129,186 
124,869 
182.286 
186,926 
167.408 
161,990 
162.618 
168,614 
190,892 
187,419 
193,868 
192,618 
160,186 
146.016 
181,644 
198,797 


CkMl. 

Tona. 

86.661 
70,064 
72,268 
76,086 
66,661 
64,804 
61,224 
86,224 
69,829 
72,616 
70,117 
82.661 
42,970 
86,646 
87,476 
102,659 


Maekerel. 
Tona. 

46310 

66,649 

86,988 

28,269 

11,821 

16,096 

11,775 

16.170 

21,418 

86,468 

81,461 

48,668 

78,868 

68,101 

60,689 

72,646 


-8... 

-1808, 
-8..., 
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Licensed. 


Eorolied. 
26,000 
148.101 
146,783 
246,026 


87,266 
87,041 
48,744 


Year. 

1808-18. 
1818-18. 
1818-28. 
1828-80. 


Enrolled. 

162,140 

189,498 

294,196 

640320 


Lloenaedt 
42,66$ 
28,041 


r.  Drjflah. 

-1808 114300,000 

-18 14,185.000  18,261,000 

-tS 8,841,608  2,672,108 

-«S 7.826.487  2,506,172 

-48 6,689374  1,968,146 

881.176  116.042 

699336  197,179 


VALUX  or  nsB  xxfo&txd. 
Pickled. 


Year. 

1846, 
1847. 
1848. 
1849. 
1860. 
1861. 
1862. 


Drjflah. 
699359 
669329 
609,482 
419,092 
866,849 
867.729 
864,127 


Pickled. 
280.496 
186,221 

109318 
98,086 
9l.44i 

116,982 
9838S 


808,858         208,614  | 


ried  to  Hsyti 1162.078  I  Exported  to  Datcfa  Co.  W.  Indies  $28347 

OuLa. 88322  1         "  Wast  Indies. 40392 
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TALUK  OF  THE  XXP0RT8  OF  THE  PEODUOB  OF  TBI 


Year. 

180S-8.. 

1808-18 

1818-18. 

1818-28 

1823-28. 

1828-83, 

1834... 

1886... 

1886... 

1887   .. 

1838,., 

1839   .. 

1840... 


Vwlue. 
$14,859,000 
6,371.000 
4,406,000 
9,346,777 
7.912,999 
9,684.860 
2.402.469 
2,071,498 
2,174.624 
2.666.068 
2,711,462 
1,917,969 
8,198,870 


Yew. 

1841. 

1842. 

1848. 

1844. 

1846. 

1846. 

1847. 

1848. 

1849. 

1860. 

1861. 

1862. 


VsIm. 
12,846.851 
2.823.010 
1112,541 
8.850,60! 
4,607.114 
8,466,398 
8,466,803 
1,980.963 
2,647.654 
S.824Jli 
8.294401 
2^82,343 


PRODUCTION  OF  THE  COD  FI8BKRT. 


Ymt. 

1781, 

1766 

1776. 


Qalntalt. 
280.000 
860,000 
860,000 


Vftlae. 
1621.000 
1,301.000 
1,071,000 


Year. 

1799.. 
1840.. 
I860*. 


Qolntais. 

864,278 

778,949 

1,100,000 


TihH. 
$865,207 
2.321.847 
8,800,000 


CAPITAL  INVESTED   IN  THE  FISHERIES  IN   1840. 


MaiiM 

New  Hampshire, 
MRsnchusetU . . , 
Rhode  Island.  . , 


$646,967 

69,680 

11.726.840 

1,077,167 


Connecticut $1,801,640 

New  York 949.000 


Total  capital  of  States. .     $16,429,630 


Capital  invested  in  1862.  estimated  by  increase  of  tonnage,  via.: — ^Tonnage  eogsgt' 
in  alt  fisheries  in  1840,240,626;  1862,  869,012;  increase,  128,486.  ToUl  vil«^ 
$24,000,000. 

TONNAGE  OF  THE  DIFFERENT  STATES  EMPLOYED  IN  THE  FISHERISB  IK  1852. 


Maine 

New  Hampshire 
Massachusetts.... 
Rhode  Island... 
Connecticut .... 
New  York 


Whale. 

God. 

lfscker«L 

44,070 

16,678 

1.428 

855 

168.268 

60,866 

65,560 

7.470 

827 

489 

26,991 

6,685 

1,425 

1,261 

7,076 

• .  • . 

These  statistics  exhibit  some  facts  worthy  of  notice,  and  especiallj  tlist 
one  that  exhibits  such  an  increase  in  tonnage  as  compared  with  1840.  Bj 
observation  it  will  be  seen  that  the  tonnage  engaged  in  mackereliog  hii 
doubled  since  1830,  that  of  the  whale  fishery  increased  fivefold,  and  thatof 
the  cod  fishery  more  than  half.  Or,  compared  with  1840  it  exhibits  an  ag- 
gregate increase  as  follows.  The  tonnage  employed  in  the  fisheries  id  1840 
was  240,526  tons,  and  in  1852  it  was  309,012  tons,  being  an  increase  of 
more  than  half,  or  128,485  tons. 

Our  exports  of  dry  and  pickled  fish  have  largely  decreased,  bat  ths  ro- 
suits  from  increased  home  consumption,  but  on  the  other  hand,  our  ezpoiti 
of  the  produce  of  the  sea  are  as  high  as  they  were  in  1833,  and  the  abro- 
gate produce  of  which  for  the  last  twelve  years  has  beea  $35,489,952. 

With  these  remarks  upon  the  statistical  tables  we  have  given,  we  proceed 
to  discuss,  what  ought  to  be  to  every  American  citiaen  an  all-impoita&t 
question,  viz. ;  by  what  title  do  we  hold  our  right  to  the  fisheries. 

To  discuss  tliis  point  understandingly  it  will  be  necessary  to  examine  the 


•  irntoslii  to  pioportioa  lo  the 


1840. 
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two  treaties  of  1783  and  1818,  and  as  the  negotiators  of  1818  baire  been 
severely  censured  for  the  conventions  then  made,  we  propose  to  discuss  6rBt 
the  character  of  the  treaty  of  1783.  In  the  first  place,  by  the  treaty  of 
1783  we  obtained  the  *' right"  to  take  fish  on  the  Grand  Bank,  and  on  all 
other  banks  ot  Newfoundland,  also  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrenc€,  and  at  all 
other  places  in  the  sea  where  the  inhabitants  of  both  countries  used  at  any 
tioQe  heretofore  to  fish,  and  then  it  ^ves  them  the  "'liberty^'*  to  take  fish  on 
sncb  part  of  the  coast  of  Newfoundland  as  British  fishermen  shall  use,  but 
not  to  cure  or  dry  the  same  on  the  island,  and  also  on  the  coasts,  bays,  and 
creeks,  of  all  other  of  his  Britannic  majesty's  possessions  in  America.  Such 
is  the  general  language  of  the  treaty,  and  the  question  arises,  whether  it 
contained  a  sure  and  fixed  guaranty  of  our  right  to  fisheries,  or  whether,  in 
case  of  war  or  mutual  misunderstanding,  the  stipulation  or  concession,  might 
not  be  withdrawn.  Men  of  the  ablest  character  have  argued  at  great  length 
this  very  important  question,  and  while  it  has  never  been  our  good  fortune 
to  see  the  arguments  of  those  who  contend  the  arrangement  was  temporary, 
still  we  have  read  very  carefully  the  opinions  of  those  who  contend  it  was  ft 
right  in  perpetuity  and  not  in  limitation.  Though  John  Quincy  Adams,  in 
his  letters  upon  the  '*  Mississippi  and  the  Fisheries,'*  brought  to  bear  upon 
this  subject  that  depth  of  learning  and  instructive  wisdom  which  were  so 
diaracteri>tic  of  him,  still  we  cannot '  yield  to  his  opinion  that  this  third 
article  was  perpetual  in  its  character  and  irrevocable  in  its  grant,  but  on  the 
contrary  we  do  believe  that  this  treaty  and  that  article  carried  within  them- 
selves the  seeds  of  their  own  destruction  and  the  elements  of  a  premature 
decay.  Our  reasons  for  this  opinion  are  these.  The  reader  will  notice  that 
the  word  '*  right"  is  used  in  this  treaty  when  speaking  of  our  taking  fish  on 
the  banks  and  in  the  sea,  wnile  when  speaking  of  our  fishing  in  the  bay, 
creeks,  and  harbors,  the  word  "/tftiWy"  is  substituted  for  "right."  Adams 
ttserted,  when  contending  for  the  indestructibility  of  this  article,  that  "  lib- 
erty "  is  synonymous  with  ^  right,"  and  to  support  his  assertion,  quotes 
from  Crabbe's  English  Synonymes,  where  that  erudite  scholar  speaks  of 
natural  liberty  as  the  same  as  an  inalienable  right.  But  this  same  author, 
when  8{)eaking  of  ^  liberty,"  as  regards  a  concession,  defines  it  to  be  a 
^  a  leave,  a  license,  and  permission,"  and  on  the  other  hand  he  declares 
** right"  to  be  a  thing  independent  of  human  laws  and  regulations,  or,  to 
use  the  language  of  Rutherford,  that  quality  in  a  person  or  nation  that 
makes  it  just  to  do  an  action.  Webster  also  makes  the  same  distinction  be- 
tween "right"  and  "liberty,"  defining  the  first  to  be  a  claim,  a  just  demand 
and  liberty,  a  license,  and  permission.  Of  this  last  character  is  the  permis- 
sion given  to  our  fishermen  by  the  treaty  of  1783,  for  from  the  very  nature 
of  the  grant,  we  could  not  have  demanded  as  a  right  the  privilege  of  the 
shore  fishery,  when  every  writer  on  international  law  expressly  asserts  that 
every  nation  has  sole  and  exclu^^ive  possession  a  marine  league  from  the 
shore,  especially  as  regards  the  fisheries.  Therefore,  as  this  treaty  guaran- 
tied only  the  &heries  of  the  open  seas  as  a  "  right,"  those  that  were  merely 
permissive  in  their  character,  were  destroyed  by  the  war  of  1812. 

In  further  support  of  the  correctuess  of  our  opinion  we  here  state  three 
reasons  for  supposing  that  the  grant  was  temporary,  not  perpetual.  And, 
first,  because  it  conceded  to  us  the  use  of  territory  to  which  we  had  no 
daim,  and  was  only  obtained  by  a  combination  of  circumstances  against 
Great  Britain,  such  as  she  never  before  saw.  Second,  it  opened  the  way  for 
contraband  trade,  which  in  the  then  growing  state  of  the  colonies,  must 
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have  been  very  iDJurious  tx>  England^s  trade,  and  oonld  onlj  have  boa 
granted  as  a  temporary  privilege,  and  not  as  an  enduriog  ri^ht.  Third,  it 
warred  with  the  dearest  interest  of  the  remaining  ooloiiies  aud  transpuried 
foreign  competitors  to  their  own  soil  to  undermine  their  prosperity  and  Umt 
trade,  and  lastly  it  gave  to  us  the  means  of  fomenting  discord  in  hvr  nr 
maining  colonial  settlements,  and  of  stirring  them  up  to  the  same  resi»UuiM 
that  had  resulted  in  making  us  independent  States. 

To  suppose  that  any  government  would  ever  have  conceded  such  privi- 
leges  as  these  as  a  right,  seems  to  us  an  absurdity,  and  we  cannot  see  bov 
any  one  can  for  a  moment  suppose  that  we  had  any  right  whatever  to  tiJi 
from  and  on  the  shores  of  a  neighboring  nation.  No  writer  upon  the  tab- 
ject  of  international  law  ever  asserted  such  a  principle,  and  we  dare  to  assert, 
that  no  government  possesses  the  right  to  concede  such  a  privilege,  only  m 
a  temporary  expedient  in  a  perilous  time.  From  the  word  itself  and  frma 
the  very  nature  of  the  grant,  it  must  have  been  only  a  temporary  conoessioi. 
And  the  last  cUiuse  of  the  treaty  justides  this  opinion,  for  it  expressly  ssji, 
that  so  soon  as  certain  places  become  settled,  it  shall  not  be  lawful  (ur  » 
to  cure  fish  on  the  shore,  unless  we  made  a  previous  agreeooeut  wiili  the  i>- 
habitants  thereof.  Ilere  is  a  plain  limitation,  not  of  a  *•*'  right^^^  but  of  s 
*'  liberty,"  dependent  only  on  the  will  of  a  handful  of  people,  or  only  a  single 
person,  for  the  treaty  says,  ''  proprietors "  or  ^*  possessors "  of  the  ground 
ahall  be  consulted  in  regard  to  the  continuance  of  this  liberty. 

To  conclude  this  point  as  regards  the  treaty  of  1783,  we  may  obserrA 
that,  like  all  treaties,  the  imperfect  rights  they  guaranty  become  extiud, 
when  the  circumstances  that  superinduced  them  no  longer  ejciat,  while  tbi 
natural  and  inalienable  rights  remain,  independent  of  any  treaty  or  cirtiTes- 
tion  whatsoever.  Thus  the  natural  right  of  self-government  and  the  IfeJh 
eries  in  the  open  sea  existed  after  the  war  of  1812,  while  the  impertoor 
permissive  right  of  the  shore  fishery  and  small  bays  and  harbors  becaioe^ 
nom  necessity,  on  the  oaurrence  of  war,  a  subject  for  further  or  r«ne»sd 
negotiation.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  war  of  1 8 1 2,  we  doubt  not  but  Gr«at 
Britain  would  have  insisted  on  a  new  treaty,  for  she  possessed  three  wajs  of 
procuring  one.  First,  by  centralized  colonization  in  such  places  as  mm 
most  frequented  by  our  fishermen,  thus  annulling  the  privilege  of  dryii^ 
and  curing,  etc.  Second,  the  allowing  the  contraband  trade,  till  it  .bad 
reached  such  an  extent  as  to  demand  some  new  stipulation  as  to  the  aocM 
of  our  fishermen  to  the  creeks,  bays,  and  shores,  and  lastly,  the  secret  h- 
menting  of  troubles  between  the  colonists  and  our  citizens,  so  that  by  Uui 
means  she  could  assert  her  inability  to  maintain  the  treaty  of  1783,  ai  re- 
garded the  shore  fishery,  and  thus  demand  a  new  convention,  to  remedy  Ibe 
difficulties  she  herself  had  created. 

That  these  opinions  as  regards  the  treaty  of  178*3  are  correct,  the  addres 
of  the  merchants  of  St.  John,  presented  to  Admiral  Keats  in  1813,  amplj 
prove,  for  they  expressly  >pecify  and  complain  of  the  insolence  of  our  fisbtf* 
men,  their  contraband  trade,  and  the  injury  they  did  to  their  CoainMffc& 
While  we  thus  frankly  express  our  opinion  of  this  treaty,  let  no  one  soppoee 
that  we  are  not  conscious  of  what  we  gained  by  it,  for,  as  an  American  dti- 
len,  we  honor  and  revere  those  men  who  wrung  from  t  e  mistre«  of  ibe 
seas  the  admission  of  our  riffht  to  fish  in  those  seas,  which  she  onoe  claiawd 
as  property,  and  from  which  she  had  attempted  to  drive  us  by  parliameaUij 
enactments,  and  we  say,  all  honor  to  them,  for  the  ''liberty  to  fish  in  tbe 
harbors  and  bays,  and  on  the  shores,  for  in  the  exercise  of  thai  fireedon,  ve 
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md  tbd  foimdaiion  of  a  naval  power  that  was  sufficientlj  strong  to  combat 
mcceMtfullv  the  very  power  tliat  granted  the  concession. 

With  these  remarks  upon  the  treatj  of  1783,  we  come  to  that  of  1818, 
irhich  gives  to  us  the  liberty  to  take  tish  of  every  kind  on  that  part  of  the 
(oathern  coast  of  Newfoundland,  which  extends  from  Cape  liay  to  the 
EUnieau  Island,  on  the  western  and  northern  coast  of  Newfoundland  from 
Jie  said  Cape  Ray  to  the  Quirpon  Island,  and  also  on  the  coast,  bays, 
Arbors,  and  creeks,  from  Mount  Jolly,  on  the  southern  coast  of  Labrador, 
to  and  through  the  Straits  of  Bellisle,  and  thence  northward,  indefinitely, 
■long  the  coast,  without  infringing  on  the  rights  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company.  It  thus  gives  us  the  liberty  to  cure  and  dry  fish  in  any  of  the 
bays,  harbors,  and  creeks,  above  described,  but  in  case  it  becomes  settled, 
ire  are  to  make  a  previous  arrangement  with  the  proprietors  of  the  soil. 
Thus  far  the  stipulations  are  plain  and  indisputable,  but  the  two  following 
dauses  are  subject  of  dispute :  ^  And  the  United  States  hereby  renounce 
forever  any  liberty  heretofore  enjoyed  or  claimed  by  the  inhabitants  thereof, 
to  take,  dry,  or  cure  fish,  on  or  within  three  marine  miles  of  any  of  the 
eoasts,  bays,  creeks,  or  harbors,  of  bis  Britannic  majesty  s  dominions  in 
America,  not  included  in  the  above  mentioned  limits ;  provided,  however, 
that  the  American  fishermen  shall  be  allowed  to  enter  such  bays  or  harbors, 
Ibr  the  purpose  of  shelter,  and  of  rc])airing  damages  therein,  of  purchasing 
wood  and  obtaining  water,  and  for  no  other  purpose  whatsoever." 

Upon  this  last  clause  of  the  treaty  two  constructions  are  put,  and  in 
view  of  it  the  question  arises.  Which  interpretation  shall  prevail  ? — for  upon 
thw  point  depends  the  right  of  American  citizens  to  fish  in  the  .bays  of 
Chaleur  and  Fundy.  Though  but  some  thirty  years  have  elapsed  sfhoe  the 
treaty  was  executed,  still  it  is  so  curiously  worded  as  to  make  it  as  difficult 
of  solution,  i.  e.,  taking  the  words  merely,  as  though  it  had  stood  for  centu- 
ries ;  and  in  consideration  of  this  fact,  we  will  look  first  at  the  rule  by  which 
BQch,  and  all  trt- aties,  are  to  be  interpreted. 

According  to  Vatcel,  (book  ii.,  cap.  17,)  a  treaty  is  to  be  construed  as  fol- 
lows: 1.  The  terms  are  to  be  explained  according  to  common  usage;  we 
flnt)  to  reject  everything  that  leads  to  an  absurdity,  and  interpret  it  from  the 
connection  and  relation  of  the  things  themselves,  and  the  reasons  of  the 
deed,  (mark-  that !)  and,  lastly,  we  are  to  consider  what  were  the  ideas  of 
those  who  drew  up  the  treaty,  and  interpret  it  accordingly. 

Let  us  now  apply  these  tests  to  this  convention  of  1818,  and  see  which 
government  is  right  In  the  first  place,  the  causes  that  produced  the  con- 
Tention  of  1818  are  familiar  to  almost  every  American  citizen.  By  the 
lingular  and  extensive  grants  made  to  us  by  the  mother  country  at  the 
dose  of  the  revolutionary  war — which,  as  we  before  observed,  exceeded 
trhat  we  had  a  right  to  demand  by  the  law  of  nature  and  nations — we  en- 
joyed a  liberty  in  all  her  bays,  creeks,  and  harbors,  and  on  all  her  shores, 
the  same  as  when  we  were  her  colonial  dependencies.  In  the  exercise  of 
this  liberty  we  had  driven  England  from  the  fisheries,  taken  the  lead  of  her 
remaining  colonies,  and,  in  addition  to  all,  we  had  made  the  privilege  she 
had  conceded  to  us  a  means  of  carrying  on  an  extensive  and  very  lucrative 
oontraband  trade. 

The  extent  of  this  trade  is  briefly  alluded  to  by  Lloyd,  in  a  letter  ad 
dressed  to  J.  Q.  Adams,  (then  Commissioner  at  Ghent,)  in  answer  to  certain 
hiqiiiries  which  Adams  had  propounded  to  him ;  while  the  places  in  which 
it  was  carried  on  are  strongly  set  forth  in  a  memorial  addressed  to  Admiral 
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KeaU  by  the  merchants  of  St.  John,  on  the  eve  of  his  departure  for  Eng* 
land  in  1813.  That  it  was  to  us  a  protitable  trade^  all  admitted;  and  oo 
doubt  Wti  supplied  the  culonies,  to  a  great  extent,  wi.h  moat  of  their  artidei 
of  trade. 

These  three  causes  combined,  viz.,  annihilation  of  England^s  ood  fishery, 
decline  of  lier  colonial,  and  the  coLtraband  trade,  induced  Great  Britain.  tD> 
wards  the  close  of  the  last  war,  to  give  notice  that  she  considered  the  stipih 
lations  of  1783  at  an  end,  and  should  so  regard  it  when  dealing  with  our 
fishermen,  \^\xl  the  positive  iiiBtructions  to  our  Commissioner  at  <theQt  not 
to  touch  the  fisheries,  precluded  them  from  attempting  a  settlement  of  the 
question  ;  but  the  decided  tone  of  the  British  government,  finally  brought 
about  the  convention  which  produced  the  treaty  of  1818.  The  object  of  d» 
convention  waig*  threefold.  1.  To  draw  the  dividing  line  between  what  we 
had  a  claim  to  by  the  law  of  nature  and  nations  and  by  the  treaty  of  1783. 
2.  Tiie  permanent  security  of  tiiis  branch  of  Commerce  to  both  the  Uriiish 
colonies  and  the  United  States.  And,  lastly,  its  adjustment  upon  such  prin- 
ciples as  would  secure  the  rights  of  both  nations  without  detriment  to  either, 
and  destroy  forever  the  contraband  trade.  Proceeding  upon  these  three 
propositions,  the  American  Commissioners  made  the  following  oonoes^ioo, 
viz.y  the  right  of  the  shore  fishery  in  the  bays,  creeks,  and  barbon,  reD0uIl^ 
ing  their  liberty  a  league  from  the  bhore,  and  also  from  the  mouths  of  the 
creeks,  harbors,  and  bays :  aiid  upon  this  word  ^^  bay  "  lies  the  whole  quo- 
tion  in  dispute,  and  to  it  wc  must  apply  the  rule  of  interpretation  as  hiid 
down  by  Vattel. 

This  word  "  bay "  is  exceedingly  indefinite  when  standing  by  itself,  vi 
any  place,  being  often  applied  to  large  bodies  of  water,  which  are,  in  U/A^ 
inland  seas — the  same  as  the  word  ''gulf"  is  applied  to  bodies  of  wausr, 
the  Adriatic  Sea  being  called  the  ''Gulf  of  Venice."  We  must,  thvreiure, 
look  for  its  definition  in  what  precedes  or  follows  it,  and  then  we  can  ea^ii7 
determine  to  what  Ixxlies  of  water  it  was  meant  to  apply.  And  again,  as  in 
the  language  of  Vattel,  the  treaty  must  be  interpreted  so  as  not  to  end  in 
an  absurdity,  but  be  taken  in  connection  with  and  in  relation  to  the  tliingi 
themselves,  the  reasons  of  the  deed,  and  the  ideas  of  those  who  penned  the 
article. 

We  will  first  notice  the  effect  of  the  British  construction  of  this  article  m 
regards  the  word  ''  bay."  In  the  firbt  place,  it  would  exclud  our  fibhernien 
from  the  bays  of  Chaleur,  Mechilmac,  and  Fundy  ;  from  which  bay^  ve 
catch  140,000  barrels  of  mackerel,  troplo)ing  500  vessels  and  5,000  dwb, 
thus  destro}  ing,  at  one  sweep,  the  very  foundation  of  our  mercantile  mahne. 
Second,  it  wuuld  give  to  us  a  right  of  entering,  for  certain  purposes,  ba}6— 
where  there  is  an  anchorage  ground — harbors,  and  creeks,  from  which  she 
could  not  drive  us  or  deny  us,  without  violating  the  law  of  nation^  even 
though  we  had  no  treaty  with  her ;  for  by  that  law  alone  and  independrnt 
of  any  power,  any  vessel  in  distress  bus  a  right  to  take  shelter  and  r^pain 
in  any  nation's  ports. 

Now,  we  appeal  to  every  c<indid  reader  if  it  is  not  an  ahturdity^  tbil 
three  enlightened  American  Commisbiouers  ever  made  such  a  treaty  as  that! 
and  does  not  such  an  interpreUition  give  the  lie  to  a  deed  that  was  meait 
to  confirm  and  ratify  a  right,  and  not  undermine  and  destroy  it  ? 

The  American  interpretation  produces  the  following  results:  1.  Remove! 
US  a  league  from  the  shore  and  all  inland  anchorage,  bays,  creeks,  and  btf> 
bors,  only  in  certain  specified  cases  ;   2.   it  strikes  a  death-blow  at  tha  ooft- 
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trabftnd  trade,  by  removing  ns  from  the  groand  where  we  carried  it  bo ; 
and,  lastly,  it  leaves  us,  aa  before,  the  competitors  of  the  British  colonies  in 
the  open  bays  or  seas,  giving  them  the  advantage  of  that  shore  fishery, 
which  to  them  is  more  profitable  than  all  others  beside.  In  support  of  the 
American  interpretation,  we  give  the  following  facts;  and  tirst,  the  only 
points  ever  raised  by  the  Briti^th  colonists,  prior  to  the  convention  of  1818, 
waa  our  right  to  fish  from  their  shores,  and  in  their  bays  that  were  anchor- 
age grounds.  In  proof  of  this  position,  we  have  the  address  of  the  mer- 
chants of  8t  John,  before  alluded  to,  who  say  that  we  carried  on  the  con- 
traband trade  from  anchorage  ground ;  next,  the  letter  of  Asheran,  British 
agent  for  New  Brunswick  at  I^ndon,  who,  writing  from  London  in  1817, 
says :  ^  The  Americans  are  excluded  (referring  to  the  draught  of  a  treaty 
prepared  by  the  British  grovernment)  from  the  shore  fishery  and  fishing  in 
our  liarbora  as  formerly.**  Admiral  Milner,  in  his  instructions  gi^en  to  the 
veteels  and«r  him  in  1817,  orders  the  seizure  of  such  vessels  only  as  are 
fMind  anchored  and  fishing  in  the  bajs,  or  widiin  three  marine  miles  of  the 
ihore.  The  circular  of  the  Governor  of  New  Brun.swick,  dated  June  17, 
1617,  allows  only  the  seizure  of  foreign  vessels  at  anchor  in  their  bays, 
creeks,  and  harbors,  unless  by  stress  of  weather.  An  English  judge,  in  a 
decision  delivered  in  the  Court  of  Admiralty,  said  he  did  not  feel  willing  to 
eiU*nd  the  right  of  seizing  foreign  fishing  vessels,  only  in  the  creeks,  hej%^ 
and  harbors,  where  they  were  at  anchor.  Lastly,  neither  Lord  Bathurtt 
nor  the  British  CSommissioners  ever  raised  the  question  of  our  right  to  enter 
the  large  bays  or  open  seas,  and  for  thirty  years  the  right  remained  anqaes- 
tioned,  thus  virtually  admitting  the  correctness  of  the  claim. 

Our  second  proof  of  the  justness  of  our  explanation  of  this  article  is,  that 
aa  before  remarked,  by  the  law  of  nations,  any  vessel  in  distress  has  a  right 
to  enter  any  country's  ports  for  necessary  assistance  and  repairs,  and  that, 
too,  without  any  treaty  stipulation  whatever.  But  though  such  be  the  law, 
atill  in  thit  treaty  we  see  it  provided  that  we  shall  have  the  liberty  of  enter- 
ing any  creek,  bay,  or  harbor,  for  the  purpose  of  shelter,  repairs,  watering, 
and  provisioning.  Now,  why  did  we  stipulate  for  this  privilege,  to  which 
we  had  a  perfect  right  by  the  law  of  nature  and  nations  ?  Solely  and  alone 
because  we  had  formerly  exercised  and  claimed  the  right  to  fish  in  such 
bays,  creeks,  and  harbors,  and  in  so  doii>g,  carried  on  a  contraband  trade 
with  the  inhabitants  of  the  land.  But  to  quiet  the  discontent  of  the  British 
colonies,  to  show  that  our  government  did  not  connive  at  smuggling  into 
the  British  firovinces,  we  relinquished  all  right  whatever  to  enter  such 
places ;  but,  lest  an  accident  might  result  in  a  seizure,  we  designated  the 
precise  reasons  for  which  we  might  enter  those  places,  to  which  we  had  ro- 
nnquished  oar  early  claim  and  right. 

Now,  what  were  the  bays  to  which  we  relinquished  all  claim  and  right  ? 
Simply  those  that,  in  the  language  of  the  "  proviso "  of  the  treaty,  could 
give  us  anchorage  ground,  shelter,  repairs,  water,  and  provisions.  Could 
the  open  bays  <?  Chaleur,  Fundy,  or  even  the  Gulf  of  St.  Liwrence,  do 
this  ?  No  one  will  assert  it ;  but  it  must  be  evident  to  every  candid  mind, 
that  it  was  bays  leading  from  these  great  bodies  of  water  to  which  we  re- 
linquished our  right,  and  which  were  capable,  from  their  land-locked  posi- 
tion, shallowneiis,  and  having  villages  on  their  shores,  to  afford  shelter, 
anchorage,  repairs,  water,  and  provisions. 

And,  lastly,  the  colonial  government  of  the  colonies  themselves  have  re- 
linquished their  interpretation  of  the  word  ^  bay,"  and  asserted  the  right  of 
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the  mother  country  to  prohibit  us  from  fishing  within  a  league  of  a  Um 
drawn  from  headland  to  headland  forming  such  bay.  For  our  own  part, 
we  would  ask  no  stronger  proof  of  the  correctness  of  the  American  \u\a- 
pretation  of  this  convention  of  1818,  than  this  last  evasion  of  the  cdonitti; 
and  with  it,  we  close  our  remarks  on  the  treaty,  and  proceed  to  ezamine 
this  claim,  to  which  we  alluded  in  our  first  paper. 

The  colonists,  when  speaking  of  this  claim,  say  that  it  has  existed  from 
time  immemorial ;  that  all  nations  have  admitted  it ;  and,  lastly,  they  evea 
asserted  that  the  very  words  were  in  the  treaty  itself.  Unhappily,  howertf, 
for  them,  the  words  are  not  there,  and  the  institution  of  the  ^King's  Cham- 
bers "  extends  only  from  1($04.  At  that  time,  King  James  ordered  a  m- 
vey  of  such  places  in  his  kingdom,  and  he  decreed  mat  in  them  no  belUf^s- 
rents  should  engage  in  battle.  But  we  learn  from  Sir  Lionel  Jenkins,  thai 
this  decr^  was  not  even  insisted  on ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  so  often  was  it 
violated,  that  he  refused  to  condemn  a  belligerent  ship  taken  in  a  "  King'i 
Chamber.''  Thus  it  will  be  seen,  that  even  in  the  first  period  oi  its  exkfe^ 
•nee,  no  nation  admitted  the  immunity  of  them ;  and,  more  than  all,  neither 
Grotius,  Vattel,  or  Brynkensback,  admits  the  sanctity  of  any  nation's  terri- 
tory farther  than  cannon  shot  from  the  shore.  Therefore,  the  claim  is  of 
itself  an  arrogant  assumption,  and  is  based  upon  the  right  ci  a  nation  to 
make  property  out  of  the  sea.  It  is,  as  we  remarked  in  the  bec^nning,  thi 
revival  of  England's  old  claim  to  the  dominion  of  the  sea — a  daim  that  leto 
at  defiance  every  law  of  nature  and  nations,  and  wars  against  the  commoa 
rights  of  mankind.  Thus,  in  both  cases  of  '*  bays  "  and  ^  headlands,"  jn- 
tice  and  truth  defend  the  cause  of  the  American  fisherman,  and  forbid  tho 
aoncession  of  even  the  shadow  of  a  right. 

Having  looked  at  the  stipulations  of  the  convention  of  1818,  and  tho 
.  various  interpretations  put  upon  it,  we  come  to  the  point  as  to  the  caoH 
af  all  our  difficulty  on  the  fishery  question.  Two  reasons  have  been  ai- 
signed  in  explanation  of  it — one  is,  that  it  results  from  oonfiscatiDg  tho 
property  of  the  Tories  of  the  revolution ;  the  other,  that  it  flows  (ron  the 
jealousy  of  the  sister  colonies.  That  both  of  these  causes  have  entered 
largely  into  the  question,  we  would  not  deny ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  «o 
araert,  that  in  every  period  of  her  history.  Great  Britain  has  attempted,  bf 
threats  or  force,  to  destroy  the  fisheries  of  every  nation  whose  msritiBe 
prosperity  she  envied,  and  whose  mercantile  trade  she  wished  to  destioj. 
Let  us  cite  a  few  examples : — Holland,  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeosth 
eentury,  possessed — according  to  Sir  William  Petty — more  than  one-half  of 
the  tonnage  of  the  world,  and  the  foundation  of  this  vast  mercantile  greai- 
ness  was  a  herring  fishery,  employing  8,000  ships  and  60',000  men.  fisf* 
land  attempted  to  destroy  this  fishery  by  demanding  a  license ;  but  sot 
succeeding  in  this,  she  (in  1636)  attacked  by  force  her  fishing  bosaeByaad 
wrung  from  the  owners  of  them  £30,000.  In  1665,  she  demanded  of  Hol- 
land a  tribute  for  the  right  of  fishing  in  the  British  channel  and  on  the 
coast  of  Scotland,  both  of  which  demands  Holland  refused  to  aooede  to^  aaj- 
ing  she  preferred  no  fishery  at  all  to  paying  a  tribute. 

Spain  was  the  next  power  to  whom  she  turned  her  attention,  hoping,  asd 
finally  succeeding  in  destroying,  Spain's  fishery.  By  her  treaties  with  thii 
power  in  1667-70,  she  procured  the  relinquishment  of  her  right  to  the 
fisheries  of  Newfoundland ;  and  yet  the  relinquishment  was  not  so  desrij 
expressed  but  that  Spain  denied  it,  and  so  late  as  1712,  some  Spanish  fiah- 
ermen  visited  those  waters,  and  the  Marquis  de  Mantekm  presenied  is  t^ 
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Britbh  eonK  a  memorial  setting  forth  the  claims  of  the  inhabitants  of  Guy- 
pQscoa  to  fish  in  those  seas.  The  Board  of  Trade,  in  a  letter  addressed  to 
tx>rd  Dnrtmoath,  denied  such  a  right,  and  gave  orders  to  the  British  cruis- 
ers to  drive  them  from  the  ground.  To  make  this  prohibition  still  stronger, 
snd  to  finally  settle  the  claim  of  Spain,  an  article  was  inserted  in  the  treaty 
of  1760  by  which  Spain,  in  direct  terms,  conceded  every  right  she  had  in 
the  fisheries  of  Newfoundland. 

The  case  of  France  we  have  before  spoken  o(  and  nothing  thus  hr  but 
the  mighty  j>ower  of  that  nation  and  its  hatred  of  England,  has  preserved 
those  fi:iheries,  which  they  deem  of  inestimable  value. 

We  now  come  to  her  conduct  towards  the  colonies,  before  colonial  jeal* 
aaaj  or  Tory  confiscation  had  induced  her  to  turn  her  attention  towards  as, 
for  the  purpose  of  depriving  us  of  our  fisheries.  Although  as  early  as  1685, 
the  government  refused  to  declare  in  favor  of  a  free  fishery,  still  the  act  of 
1651  was  the  first  severe  blow  to  the  colonies,  especially  as  it  regarded  the 
article  of  fish,  for  by  it  no  colonial  fish  could  be  exported  from  the  mother 
eoantry,  nor  could  the  colonies  legally  export  it  from  their  own  ports.  Yet 
hi  defiance  of  this  act,  we  still  conUnued  our  trade :  and  though  it  was  re- 
enacted  in  16d0,  still  we  set  at  defiance  its  provisions,  as  we  have  before 
•hown  by  the  extract  from  '^  Jooelvn's  Voyage,*^  who  says,  that  in  1660,  we 
had  considerable  Commerce  with  Lisbon,  Marseilles,  and  many  other  paHs 
m  southern  Europe.  In  addition  to  the  restrictions  of  this  bill,  a  duty  was 
levied  on  all  colonial  fish  sent  to  England ;  and  in  1705,  an  act  was  passed 
ezduding  us  from  the  Newfoundland  fisheries.  And  thus,  down  to  the  act 
of  1775,  which  annihilated  all  Commerce  and  trade  with  the  mother  coun- 
try, and  which  ordered  the  seisure  of  our  fishing  vessels,  it  will  be  seen  she 
endeavored  to  suppress  and  destroy  them,  for  by  their  success,  her  own  citi- 
aena  were  alarmed  for  the  continuance  of  the  fisheries  of  England ;  and, 
more  than  all,  she  saw  in  them  the  foundation  of  a  mighty  maritime  power, 
that  some  day  might  become,  as  it  has,  the  rival  of  the  mistress  of  the 


And  this  fact  leads  us  to  the  consideration  of  the  value  of  the  fisheriea-— 
not  as  a  c^ipital,  not  as  a  source  of  profit,  but  as  the  foundation  of  a  nation's 
mercantile  trade ;  and,  though  we  are  confident  that  we  canAot  present  anj 
new  fact  as  r^ards  this  important  branch  of  trade,  still  the  reiteration  of  its 
value  cannot  be  amiss,  especially  when  our  fisheries  are  in  danger.  From  the 
time  when  Holland  ordered  public  prayers  for  her  "•  great  and  small  fish* 
eriea,"  and  Raleigh  sought  to  awaken  the  jealousy  of  England  in  regard  to 
them ;  from  the  time  when  Sir  William  Petty  defined  one  of  the  three 
aources  of  a  nation's  greatness  to  be  its  fisheries,  and  Postlethwaite  asserted 
that  by  them  France  had  risen  to  be  a  naval  power  sufficiently  strong  to 
•et  at  defiance  the  navies  of  England  and  Holland ;  from  the  time  when 
Hamilton  urged  their  value  as  an  incentive  to  forming  the  American  Union, 
— we  say,  from  these  earlier  and  later  times,  every  writer  and  every  states- 
man has  expatiated  on  the  value  of  all  fisheries  as  a  means  of  enlarging  and 
extending  a  nation's  mercantile  and  naval  marine.  The  novelty  of  the  pur- 
suit, the  variation  of  the  duty,  the  nearness  to  our  shore — all  render  it  more 
inviiing  to  the  landsman  than  any  other  branch  of  Commerce.  From  this 
pursuit,  after  they  have  become  inured  to  the  sea  and  its  dangers,  they  enter 
the  more  extended  and  difficult  branch  of  the  coasting  or  foreign  trade ;  and 
from  this  shipping  engaged  in  the  fishery,  come  our  ablest  seamen  and 
moat  enlightened  masters  and  mates. 
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Thus,  we  see  the  fisheries  of  l^ngland  in  1775,  prodocing  jMirly  8,600 
fresh  sailors ;  and  apply  the  same  rule  to  ours,  and  it  gives  a  nurserj  to 
draw  from  sufficiently  fruitful  to  man  yearly  over  800  new  ships,  which  add 
yearly  to  our  tonnage  to  the  amount  of  866,000  tons.  With  this  &cilitj 
for  suppljring  the  increased  demand  for  sailors,  comes  another  adTsntage  of 
great  national  importance.  We  mean  the  reserve  it  gives  us  for  manaiitf 
the  navy  in  case  of  war.  Of  all  classes  that  are  affiBCted  by  war,  nooe  M 
it  so  quickly  as  the  fishermen,  and  none  are  so  interested  in  its  sncoesifiil 
operations  and  speedy  termination.  Deprived  of  their  employment  by  war, 
they  seek,  by  becoming  participants  in  it,  to  hasten  its  close,  and  at  the 
same  time  enrich  themselves  by  it  The  histories  of  our  revolntionaiy  and 
last  wsa  show  the  firm  reliance  we  may  place  on  them,  and  the  glory  tbcj 
ever  bring  on  the  American  name.  Long  may  it  be  ere  a  sin^  r^it  of 
theirs  shidl  be  endangered  or  ceded  to  a  foreign  power. 

From  the  very  bosom  of  the  fisheries  have  sprung  up  siieh  repnblici  ai 
Glenoa,  Venice,  Holland,  and  America ;  and  no  prouder  complinEient  wai 
ever  paid  to  any  people  than  that  paid  by  Jocelyn,  who  said  of  the  Ameri- 
can fishermen  in  1666,  that  they  were  great  sticklers  for  libertieB;  and  our 
early  history  shows  that  the  first  people  who  set  at  defianoe  the  mothar 
country,  were  the  fishermen,  who,  in  spite  of  ^  Navigation  Acts,"  traded  to 
I^bon,  Marseilles,  and  Bordeaux.  The  spirit  that  then  animated  them  still 
exists,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  page  in  American  history  bnt  that  teUs  of  thi 
spot  that  is  baptized  with  their  blood ;  and  no  eulogy,  however  doqasBti 
ean  do  justice  to  their  bravery,  honor,  and  self-sacrificing  virtne.  I^all  thef 
be  sacrificed,  and  the  mercantile  power  of  our  country,  which  is  soon  to  oot- 
strip  that  of  the  boasted  *'  mistress  of  the  seas,"  be  crippled  in  its  in&ngr 
and  dishonored  in  its  youth  f  We  believe  every  American  citiaen  will  giis 
an  emphatic  ^  no,"  and  pronounce  a  doom  on  Uiat  administration  that  pro- 
poses to  sacrifice  even  the  shadow  of  their  rights. 

Spain  with  its  poverty,  Portugal  with  its  degradation,  and  Holland  with 
its  weakness,  stand  as  a  warning  to  any  temporizing  policy,  and  cry  oat,  is 
the  language  of  our  revolutionary  fathers,  ^ao  truce  without  the  fiiherieir 
Let  us  contend  only  for  our  natural  rights,  and  never  yield  that  fibertj  of 
fishing  that  gave  to  the  colonists  a  thousand  sail,  and  in  oar  day  to  m 
4,000,000  tonnage.  We  may  deteriorate  in  virtue,  lose  our  jealom  watdh 
fnlness  of  liberty — but  so  long  as  we  keep  this  nursery  of  seamen,  this  sebool 
of  heroes,  our  great  essential  rights  will  be  secure,  for  from  them  lU 
spring  Commerce,  with  its  unnumbered  sails,  and  every  canvas  that  sUfen 
in  the  gale  shall  fan  and  quicken  freedom's  never-dying  flame. 
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Amonq  the  many  associative  efforts  abounding  in  our  principal  citieai 
Mbrcantilb  Library  Associations  have  come,  within  a  few  years,  to  oe- 
eapy  a  very  conspicuous  position ;  and  whether  as  regards  their  respectabil- 
ity of  character,  the  objects  of  their  foundation,  or  the  sphere  and  degree  of 
their  influence,  none  have  better  title  to  such  eminence.  Certainly  no  social 
invention  within  the  century,  the  object  of  which  has  been  the  improvemeot 
of  Young  Men,  has  been  attended  with  results  more  auspicious ;  and,  pei^ 
haps  no  class-institution  has  ever  been  established  in  the  country,  the  good 
influences  of  which  were  so  generally  diffused  throughout  the  whole  commu- 
Bity.  It  is  not  merely  capable  and  intelligent  merchants  that  they  have  at* 
sisted  to  produce ;  for,  beside  being  mercantile  seminaries,  they  have  proves 
excellent  schools  for  the  formation  of  general  character.  They  have  done 
much  to  produce  wise  and  good  men — to  enlarge  the  general  conceptiona 
and  strengthen  the  general  understanding  of  the  young — to  foster  practical 
talent,  and  facilitate  the  progress  of  enterprise,  irrespective  of  their  particu- 
lar dir«>ction.  They  have  tended,  even,  to  develop  well-proportioned  char- 
acters in  professions  regarded,  usually,  as  completely  dissevered  from  either 
mercantile  pursuit  or  study— such  as  politics  and  literature.  Even  religion 
b  not  without  indebtedness  to  them,  apart  from  their  conservative  influenoe 
upon  the  morals  of  society.  Nor  are  they  singular  in  this  respect ;  for  tha 
very  proceas  of  enlarging  the  mind,  although  the  means  by  which  it  is  ef- 
fected may  aim  at  some  peculiar  development,  may  yet  elicit  a  disposition 
toward  some  other  very  different  product.  Such  is  the  frequent  result  ob- 
served in  other  educative  institutions. 

It  would  seem  that  the  principle  of  association  among  young  men,  for 
the  purposes  of  mutual  improvement,  ought  to  have  been  carried  to  a  much 
further  degree  than  has  ever  been  attained.  Perhaps,  from  the  erroneous 
idea  of  the  superior  dignity  of  the  field,  an  ambition  to  figure  upon  the 
noblest  theater,  and  an  egoUsm  entirely  fatal  to  the  true  inspiration  of  teach- 
er and  benefactor,  an  undue  proportion,  as  it  seems  to  us,  of  the  energy  that 
seeks  to  reform  and  improve,  has  ever  been  lavished  upon  the  comparatively 
barrt'U  soil  of  prime  manhood.  How  many  have  expended  whole  life-timea 
in  hopelessly  declaiming  against  errors  and  faults  so  6rmly  grained  into  the 
ffnarled  tree  as  to  be  pa^t  eradication.  To  attempt  any  radical  reform  in 
full-grown  men  is  one  of  the  least  promising  tasks  that  can  be  essayed; 
mere  improvement  can  be  but  slowly  effected,  and  to  a  degree  very  limited ; 
and  it  is,  indeed,  a  labor  of  iteelC  even  to  arrest  and  combine  their  atten- 
tion. But  youth  is  quite  another  material.  The  attention  of  the  young  is 
easily  drawn,  and  so  active  is  then  the  social  principle,  that  association  with 
them  is  spontaneous.  They  have  a  perpetual  tendency  to  collective  action 
— to  illustrate  which,  suppose  a  meeting  upon  any  ordinary  subject  to  be 
called.  The  same  stimuli  of  glaring  advertisements  and  flaming  posters, 
the  same  activity  of  drummers  and  committee-men,  the  same  square  yards 

*  ThiftyieooDd  Annual  Report  of  the  Bo«rd  of  DlreeUon  of  the  IfereanUle  Library  Anodatton, 
hi  thM  Uity  of  New  York,  January,  1853. 

Thiny>Uilrd  Annual  R«port  of  ihe  Mercantile  Library  Asaoelatlon  of  Boston,  1053. 

Elf  htaenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Young  Men's  MercantUe  Library  A*> 
ioeiatlon  ofCindnnali,  Jan.  4, 1853. 

Sixth  Annual  Report  o(  the  Board  of  Direetorsof  the  MeMaatUe  Library  AMOoiaUoa  of  St.  Loiil% 
ianmrj,  ISfR, 
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of  baoner  and  pints  of  oil,  which  would  drag  out  any  given  number  of 
men  of  above  thirty-five  years  of  age,  would  astern ble  twice  that  number 
of  twenty-five,  and  three  times  as  many  of  eighteen  years,  and  this  relative- 
ly, too,  to  the  numbers  of  each  age  addressed.  Understanding  so  well 
these  facts,  how  is  it  that  the  philanthropists  of  capital  and  the  philsa- 
thropists  of  action,  have  always,  to  such  a  degree,  preferred  the  deKrt  to 
the  region  so  susceptible  under  cultivative  care  ? 

What  makes  this  neglect  more  singular  is  the  fact,  that  of  the  evik  re- 
ulting  from  association,  nine- tenths  of  their  whole  influence  is  exercised 
directly  upon  the  class  in  question.    If  vice  and  error  had  their  work  opoa 
the  youtig  to  accomplish  by  perpetually  renewed  effort  through  the  whole 
individual  series,  or  if  they  found  them  in  a  state  as  disjoined  as  that  in 
which  th('y  are  met  by  the  influences  of  truth  and  morality^  their  sucee« 
would  b<»  so  contemptible  that  the  young  might  be  almost  left  to  them- 
selves.     But  these  agents  always  avail  themselves  of  the  associative  propea- 
sity  to  achieve  the  purpose  that  would  be  else  hopeless.     They  oooeentrala 
their  own  power  in  order  that  the  pernicious  emanation  may  a&ct  niimbeii 
at  a  single  exercise.    The  hilarious  squad, — the  associations  formed  for  pub- 
lic benefiit  and  private  pleasure  and  pride, — the  fun-loving  audience,  se^ng 
the  real  tragedy  of  the  murder  of  time — ^it  is  upon  these,  especiaJly,  thst 
vice,  error,  and  frivolity,  make  their  blandishments  felt.     It  is  not  that  their 
presence  is  so  seductive  that  they  have  so  much  opportunity  with  the 
young,  but  ttiat  companionship  is  more  so.     The  dangers  which  in  this  waj 
assail  young  men,  at  every  point,  have  not  been  unseen  nor  unopposed. 
Volume  upon  volume  of  virtuous  diatribe  has  been  published — countless  es- 
says upon  the  comparative  fruits  of  truth  and  error,  of  virtue  and  vice,  of 
wisdom  and  folly,  of  sobriety  and  intemperance,  of  industry  and  idleness,  of 
reason  and  of  vanity,  have  been  scattered  about  as  free  as  the  air — tncts 
full  of  burning  appeals,  written  as  with  the  pen  of  Isaiah,  or  with  a  teDde^ 
ness  of  advice  as  amiable  as  the  spirit  of  Fenelon,  have  been  showered  upoi 
the  winds  as  thick  as  the  autumnal  leaves  upon  the  brooks  of  Vallambrote. 
And  why  has  the  result  of  these  efforts  been  so  much  as  if  addretied  to 
those  winds,  instead  of  to  human  understanding?     Because  they  hais 
sought  isolated  influence — ^have  endeavored  to  expel  firom  IJhe  grain  the  4- 
feet  received  in  the  mass — have  even  sought  the  desired  cure  by  the  vio- 
lence to  nature  of  endeavoring  to  restrict  the  associative  principle^ — to  divide 
young-manhood  into  a  series  of  disconnected  individualitieSy  lodged  like 
prisoners  to  the  state,  in  their  appropriate  series  of  cells.     They  say  U>  ilM 
young  man,  fly  from  the  gilded  saloon,  avoid  the  haunt  of  pleaanre,  go  not 
to  the  ball-room,  abandon  the  noxious  atmosphere  and  the  lewd  exhibitioBi 
of  Uie  theater.     But  where  do  they  tell  the  young  man  to  go.    They  talk 
to  him  of  the  comforts  to  be  found  at  home — that  is,  in  a  city  like  thi^ 
they  consign  him  to  the  fascinations  of  a  boarding-house — they  expatiate 
on  the  pleasures  of  reading,  which  raises  in  his  mind  the  enticing  ides  of 
an  entire  solitude,  between  the  end  of  a  day*s  work  and  bed-tioM^  speat  n 
a  close  chamber,  with  a  single  chair,  a  dim  lamp,  on  a  small  table,  and  s 
Pilgrim's  Progress,  or  a  Commentary  on  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.    Tbey 
extol  the  advantages  and  delights  of  reflection,  and  he  wonders  why  woo- 
ther  color  than  blue  cannot  be  equally  friendly  to  human  well-being.   Tbei 
these  benevolent  gentlemen  fall  into  a  despair  at  the  failure  of  their  efiorts, 
the  half  of  which  is  wounded  pride  at  beholding  the  impotency  of  their 
finished  rhetoric,  and  talk  of  the  total  depravity  of  human  nature,  nsiUi  es 
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femrfoHj  in  life  80  early.  Why,  do  they  not  see  that  to  oovmteract  eTik 
which  are  nouriehed  in  association,  associative  good  should  be  cultivvted  t 
I%at  to  the  fall  degree  in  which  men  gather  to  meet  evil  influences,  should 
be  established  congeries  for  the  action  of  the  opposing  principle  ?  Were 
tlie  agencies  for  promoting  yirtne  among  the  young  as  numerous  as  those 
devoted  to  vice,  and  provided  with  countersednctions  as  wide  and  varied  as 
the  allurements  of  the  latter,  their  influence  would  be  irresistible.  Most 
people,  either  young  or  old,  do  not  love  folly  of  any  sort,  for  itself,  and 
wcNild  never  resort  to  it,  were  they  furnished  with  other  means  to  avoid 
mmui. 

No  institutional  ideas  having  the  benefit  of  mankind  in  view  have  met 
with  less  objection,  or  are  in  themselves  really  more  free  of  objectionable 
trait,  than  those  designed  for  the  moral  and  intellectual  improvement  of  the 
young.  The  projectors  of  philanthropic  schemes  having  reference  to  gene- 
ral society,  have  been  often  virulentiy  assailed  and  their  eflbrts  doggedly  re- 
sisted ;  but  the  founders  of  institutions  devoted  to  the  wants  of  youth,  have 
almost  always  enjoyed  a  happy  exemption  from  all  such  attacks.  So  much 
are  the  young  the  objects  of  solicitude  to  the  parent  generati<m,  that  all  for- 
bear to  assail  efforts  well  intended  for  their  benefit,  lest  in  so  doing  they 
riioald  be  the  means  of  depriving  youth  of  a  possible  good  they  might  at- 
taia.  In  nothing  are  the  professions  of  men  so  generally  and  easily  cred- 
ited as  in  their  plans  for  the  good  of  the  young.  It  seems  to  be  nnderetood 
tliat  all  have  one  feeliog  in  this  matter — ^that  all  are  here  honest, — ^that  no 
man  could  be  governed  by  base  or  unworthy  motives  in  his  actions  within 
tfais  sphere.  The  only  men  we  know  of  who  might  object  to  Young  Men's 
Improvement  Associations,  are  some  persons  who  regard  the  cohesive  tenr 
dency  in  modern  society  as  Ceir  too  predominant ;  who  are  in  fear,  perhaps, 
for  the  integrity  of  their  own  self-isms,  and  who  are  alarmed  at  the  antici- 
pation that  there  will  be  no  more  marked  individualisms  standing  out  above 
the  level  of  the  race ;  that  there  will  be  no  more  heroes,  no  more  geniuses, 
BO  more  man-divinities;  nothing  in  the  whole  waste  of  human  form  to 
worship ;  that  the  race  will  sink  to  a  Procrastean  conglomeration,  moved  by 
the  monotonous  force  of  a  stupid  practicalism,  and  utterly  without  the  mag- 
netism to  impinge  its  shadow  upon  the  page  of  history.  But  we  see  no 
hope  for  these  other  than  to  nourish  tenderly  their  own  individuality,  and 
•.wait,  as  patientiy  a^  they  may,  the  general  result 

There  are  now  existing  in  the  United  States,  MtrcantiU  Library  AmmO" 
€kUion$y  formed  on  a  nearly  similar  plan,  in  the  cities  of  New  York,  Boston, 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Charleston,  8.  C,  Cincinnati,  and  St  Loun;  be- 
nde,  institutions  in  other  places,  having  some  of  the  general  features  of 
these,  and  as  nearly  resemblmg  them  as  the  character  of  the  places  in  which 
Ihey  exist  would  permit  That  of  Boston  is  the  oldest,  having  been  incor- 
ponited  March  11,  1820.  The  idea  was  at  that  time  quite  novel,  and  of 
oourse,  the  b^nnning  and  the  progress  for  a  considerable  period  were  very 
moderate.  The  clerks  were  then  regarded  as,  above  most  classes,  thought- 
improvident,  and  careless  of  any  solid  attainments,  flow  they  would 
the  funds  intrusted  to  them,  and  how  far  the  result  would  do  credit  to 
the  sagacity  of  the  merchant-founders,  were,  certainly,  serious  questions  at 
that  time.  But  no  city  of  the  United  States  was  so  well  adapted  as  Bos- 
ton, where  general  education  is  so  well  attended  to,  and  where  the  clerks 
an,  or  were  then,  so  much  more  than  in  other  great  cities,  under  the  con- 
taol  of  parents,  guardians,  and  employefs,  to  nuMe  the  first  experiment    It 
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WM  onlj  a  few  moDths  later,  howerer,  November  9,  1820,  that  tbe  leooad 
iDfttitutioD  of  the  kind  in  the  United  States,  at  Brst,  an  eiclusive  Mtretmtik 
Library  Asbociation,  was  formed.  It  numbered,  in  1820-21,  204  memben, 
had  1,000  volumes,  and  its  receipts  were  1900,  of  which  $600  were  from 
donations.  Having  succeeded  in  building  up  the  Library,  the  roembemaod 
friends  of  the  Association  were  encouraged  lo  undertake  the  erection  of  ai 
edifice  suitable  to  their  wants,  embracing  an  extension  of  the  orisHual  de- 
sign. Their  appeal  to  the  merchants  of  New  York,  in  behalf  of  this  proi<«t| 
in  1828,  was  nobly  responded  to, — tbe  building  was  erected,  and  to  iosnrs 
the  proper  management  of  the  valuable  property  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
society,  the  Clinton  Hall  Association  was  organized  as  a  guardian  institntioD, 
the  former  being  assured  full  and  perpetual  ownership  of  the  building,  and 
of  the  books,  cabinet,  <kc.,  purchased  with  the  Society's  income,  so  long  m 
properly  managed,  but  in  case  of  any  abuse  of  the  trust,  the  whole  to  re- 
vert to  the  other  Association.  Under  this  agreement,  they  took  jpossession 
of  the  space  allotted  them  in  Clinton  Hall,  for  a  library  and  reading-room, 
a  lecture-hall,  class-rooms,  dtc,  November  2,  1830,  having  ai  that  tims 
about  1,200  members,  and  6,000  volumes.  Since  that  time,  under  the  coi- 
tinued  good  management  of  the  al&irs  of  the  Association,  it  haa  risen  to  a 
place  ^  in  the  foremost  rank  among  the  institutions  of  the  country,"  hav- 
ing  at  the  present  time  about  4,000  members,  87,000  volumes,  and  an  an- 
nual revenue  of  $10,000.  Their  prosperity  is  based  upon  a  sure  feundatioo, 
and  it  is  now  for  the  members  and  friends  only  to  regard  the  upward  limiti 
to  which  the  institution  shall  hereafter  attain. 

The  other  Mercantile  Library  Associations  have  followed  these  two,  it 
different  periods.  That  of  Cincinnati  was  organised  in  1885,  and  that  of 
St.  Louis,  so  late  as  1846. 

It  will  be  of  interest  here,  to  those  not  connected  with  anch  ioatitntioiify 
to  give  a  i>eneral  idea  of  their  nature  and  management 

As  their  name  indicates,  they  are  established  chiefly  for  the  benefit,  im- 
mediately and  in  the  future  of  the  different  branches  c^  the  mercantile  pio- 
fession,  the  latter  aspect  being  that  which  is  mainly  regarded.  It  ia  tW 
primary  object  to  prepare  those  in  the  rising  generation,  who  are  to  be  ths 
future  merchants  of  the  city,  to  assume  that  position  with  credit  to  them- 
selves, and  honor  to  the  city  and  country.  Depending,  originallj,  upon  tbt 
munificence  of  wealthy  merchants  for  their  establishment,  they  owe  their 
success,  in  a  great  degree,  to  the  continued  interest  maintained  by  their 
founders,  who  are  ever  ready  with  their  counsel  and  means  to  help  tkam 
through  aay  difficulty,  and  to  keep  them  in  a  state  of  continued  pragrm* 
aion. 

The  basis  of  thorn  all — the  sreat  nucleus  around  whidi  all  elsecoaoea- 
trates,  and  to  which  all  is  subsidiary,  is  the  Library.  Thia  ia  the  m/A 
object  of  continual  care  and  expenditure.  It  is  to  be  not  only  oiada  km 
but  to  be  kept  ever  growing,  and  to  enlarge  not  merely  in  bulk,  but  ia  tM 
variety  and  general  utility  of  its  contents.  Whatever  else  auffeia,  the  li* 
brary  muat  never  be  neglected ;  and  its  growth  is  the  best  and  readiieBt  ma* 
ierial  indication  which  can  be  afforded  of  the  condition  of  the  Society.  Sack 
being  the  case,  an  especial  concern  is  always  felt  by  the  membeia  and  pa- 
trons of  the  institution  in  regard  to  the  management  of  this  department 

The  books  are  mostly  purchased  from  the  society  funds,  but  the  norobtf 
of  donations  is  also  very  large.  In  regard  to  additions,  ao  far  as  their  abili* 
ty  goes — and  the  chief  associations  are  little  limited  in  thia  reapect— the  da- 
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siflTD  ift,  to  ^  inclnde  all  the  new  publications  of  merit  both  in  Europe  and 
America,  in  the  various  departments  of  history,  biography,  voyages  and 
travels,  elegant  fiction,  jurisprudence,  classics,  philosophy,  architecture,  agri- 
culture, theology,  political  economy,  sciences,  (fee  Libraries  so  formed,  are, 
of  course,  adapted  to  the  uses  of  all  classes  and  professions,  as  well  as  mer- 
chants, and  all  are  therefore  admitt<;d  to  them  under  regulations  something 
ditiff  rent  from  those  applying  to  regular  members.  Thus  is  a  great  outside 
aid  secured.  At  the  same  time,  the  range  afforded  for  study  and  miscella- 
neous reading  is  none  too  wide  for  the  uses  of  the  merchant  The  idea 
ODce  entertaioed,  that  people  engaged  in  the  mercantile  pursuits  should 
concern  themselves  about  nothing  but  what  relates  immediately  to  their 
business,  has  been  long  explo4.ed.  The  more  general  information  the  mer- 
ehant  possesses,  the  better  merchant  he  is  therefor ;  and,  apart  from  this,  li 
is  now  necessary  that  he  shall  possess  more  than  this  one  isolated  character/ 
He  now  understands  the  importance  of  his  character  as  a  man^  and  realises 
the  fact,  that  his  being  a  good  trader  is  no  sufficient  reason  why  he  should 
be  an  indi&rent  man.  And  this  necessity  is  becoming  stronger  and  stronger 
as  the  country  develops,  and  society  attains  toward  that  more  perfect  ar^ 
langement,  which  it  was  impossible  in  the  earlier  periods  of  the  nation  to 
attain. 

Works  of  fiction  and  light  literature,  generally,  although  never  allowed 
to  form  a  main  element  in  the  character  of  the  libraries,  are  yet  assigned  a 
prominent  position.  The  New  York  Association  have  even  thought  it  advi- 
sable to  purchase  duplicate  copies  of  a  number  of  the  most  popular  noveb, 
d^c.  The  purchases  of  last  year  amounted  to  4,346  volumes,  of  which 
1,656  volumes  were  works  of  fiction,  being  considerably  more  than  were 
added  to  any  other  department  This  course  is  decidedly  judicious.  A  nol 
unimportant  number  of  the  clerks,  themselves,  are  allured  to  join  the  Asso- 
ciation from  the  facility  of  gratifying  here  their  taste  for  light  literature,  aud 
the  same  influence  must  operate  to  a  large  extent  upon  those  obtained  from 
other  professions.  Nor  is  the  result  at  variance  with  the  primary  objects  of 
ilie  institution.  The  great  design  is  to  effect  the  drcuhxivm  of  books ;  upon 
that  everything  depends.  The  decrease  of  many  libraries  intended  for  popu- 
lar use  is  occasioned  by  such  selection  of  books  or  such  general  management 
as  rendered  such  circulation  impossible.  Yei  the  same  general  character 
designed  for  these  libraries  might  be  maintained,  and  even  the  reading  of 
the  very  books  sought  to  bo  effected,  might  be  induced  through  another 

C>licy.  If  people  can  be  brought  to  read  the  books  of  any  character  be- 
nging  to  the  library,  the  institution  itself  need  not  die.  Readers  become, 
invariably,  attached  to  the  source  when  either  their  instruction  or  amuse- 
ment is  derived,  and  acquire  ever  an  eager  interest  in  its  welfare.  That  ia 
one  great  p<Hnt  achieved,  and  that  result  attained,  the  interest  excited  may 
be  measurably  led  beyond  its  own  particular  object  to  the  support  of  other 
features  of  the  institution,  to  which  there  is  no  objection  to  contribute,  as  a 
reeompenae  for  its  own  accommodation.  But  apart  from  this,  as  the  report 
of  the  New  York  Association  states,  the  taste  of  the  readers  set  gradually 
iducaied^  so  that  a  better  order  of  books  c  >me  in  demand.  New  memben 
begin  with  novels  and  light  literature,  and  proceed  to  essays,  travels,  history, 
and  the  works  of  the  highest  order  of  merit  This  result  has  been  remarked 
elsewhere.  It  shows  that,  after  all,  man's  real  attention  is  principally  drawn 
to  the  true  and  the  practical,  and  that  these  alone  have  the  power  of  per- 
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nanently  enpraging  the  human  mind.    That  which  is  merelj  imtginatift, 
however  briliiant,  soon  cloys  the  healthy  appetite. 

The  total  number  of  volumes  which  have  been  purchased  and  oontribated 
to  the  New  York  Association  is  46,187,  of  which  there  remains  87,486  vol- 
umes, the  total  loss  by  wear,  &c.,  being  8,701  volumes,  which  m  not  a  large 
percentage,  perhaps,  for  a  library  of  this  sort  The  depreciation  and  ioss  of 
books  is  one  of  the  heaviest  taxes  which  circulating  librariea  ha%*e  always  to 
encounter,  and  with  many  this  is  one  principal  cause  of  their  ruin.  We 
have  known  a  circulating  library  in  another  place  to  sufier  in  this  way,  ii 
the  course  of  some  half  dozen  years,  to  the  extent  of  losing  entirely  about 
thirty  per  cent  of  its  books,  and  depreciating  to  about  one  half  its  farmer 
value.  The  books  intended  mainly  for  work^  of  reference,  in  the  library  of 
the  New  York  Association,  are  not  allowed  to  be  taken  from  the  Ubraiy 
rooms,  unless  by  tperial  permission  of  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directioa. 
This  is  a  good  provision.  It  tends  to  confine  the  loss  and  injury  to  worb 
of  the  least  permanent  value,  and  hightens  the  general  advantages  (umiBh- 
ed  by  the  Hbrary  to  the  large  class  of  supporters  whose  connection  with  it 
is  chiefly  on  account  of  its  convenience  as  a  source  of  reference^ 

In  record  to  size,  this  library  is  now  the  second  in  New  York  city,  (the 
Astor  Library  only  exceeding  it,)  and  is  the  fifth  in  the  United  States,  bang 
exceeded  only  by  the  libraries  of  Harvard  College,  the  Boston  Athenseum, 
the  Philadelphia  Library  Company,  and  the  Astor  Library.  The  Boston 
Mercantile  Library  Association  h«ve  about  14,000  volumes,  to  which  they 
are  adding  at  the  rate  of  2,000  yearly.  The  Cincinnati  Association  hai 
about  13,000,  and  that  of  Bt  Louis,  7,000  volumes. 

As  a  portion  of  the  Library,  the  Readino-room  is  considered  an  esseii- 
tial  by  all.  Nothing  tends  more  to  bring  men  together  than  a  facility  of 
oblaining  the  news.  A  great  number  pay  their  yearly  subscription  for  bo 
other  purpose  than  to  obtain  the  advantages  of  the  Reading-room,  hot,  m 
remarked  of  the  readers  of  light  literature,  they  cannot  frequent  the  pf^ 
cincts  without  imbibing  an  interest  in  the  institution  itself.  There  is,  ht- 
side  the  merchants  and  business  men,  whose  chief  attention  is  absorbed  is 
ibis  department,  a  class  in  tlie  community  more  distinct  even  tbaa  tke 
novel-readers  from  the  lovers  of  the  historical  and  statisUcal  shdvei,  to 
whom  the  facilities  here  afiforded  are  very  grateful.  These  are  the  peopk 
of  periodical  sympathies  and  genius — men  who  never  read  books,  despiing 
heartily  those  relics  of  the  age  of  slow  coaches,  and  the  antique  inieHeeli 
which  conceive  them.  Everything  in  cloth  and  sheepskin  smells  musty  to 
them.  With  one  part  of  this  class  the  newspaper,  the  daily  newspspsr, 
the  newspaper  of  three  editions  daily,  is  the  object  of  unbounded  love  sod 
admiration.  How  eagerly  they  seize  the  steaming  sheet,  and  imbibe  ths 
delicious  freshness.  Within  it  they  find  all  of  fact,  all  of  figures,  all  d 
thought,  all  of  history,  biography,  of  literature  and  poetry,  of  Commercs,  of 
science  and  the  arts,  all,  indeed,  that  types  can  communicate,  which  they 
care  about  knowing.  Others  of  the  class,  of  a  milder  type,  freely  tolenit 
the  hebdomadal ;  and  another  considerable  part,  of  a  yet  more  modenli 
stamp,  manifest  a  great  affection,  almost  a  reverence,  for  tlie  monthlies* 
These  are  the  connecting  link  between  the  newspaper  devonrer  and  the  old- 
luhioaed  plodder  in  the  **  fat  folio." 

But  to  all  classes  the  Reading  room  must  furnish  one  of  the  most  attrac- 
tive features  of  these  institutions.  Here  is  to  bo  found  the  latest  news  froa 
all  parts  of  the  world.    Here  are  spread  out  the  stately  speculatioos  of  (be 
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London  Times  upon  the  afTairs  of  Earope,  here  is  the  wit  of  Punch,  here  are 
the  splendid  illustrated  journals,  and  here,  in  their  own  tonfifues,  the  political 
disquisitions  of  the  leading  French  and  German  editors.  Here  is  ih.e  spirit 
of  the  whole  world  concentrated — it  is,  indeed,  a  world  by  itself — a  micro- 
oosm,  displaying  faithfully  all  the  features  of  the  great  world  without. 

Of  this  branch  of  the  library  department  of  the  New  York  Associatioa 
the  report  says,  that  as  a  repository  tor  periodical  literature  it  is  **  unequalled 
by  anything  in  the  country.''  The  following  are  the  statistics  of  journak 
and  magazines  at  present  regularly  received  : — 

Amerlean.  Eogliah.  French.  Gennan.  TotaL 

Daily  Journals 15                  2                8                1  ft 

Weeklies 26                10                4                2  42 

MootbUee 88                85                &                8  80 

Quarterlies 22                22                0                1  46 

Total 101  70  10  7  181 

The  Boston  Association  have  22  daily,  6  semi- weekly,  1  tri- weekly,  and 
88  weekly  newspapers,  of  which  5  only  are  foreign — in  all,  117  ;  with  38 
American  and  foreign  magazines.  The  As$K>ciation  of  8t.  Louis  has  69 
magazines  and  other  periodicals,  apart  from  newspapers. 

These  periodicals,  especially  the  newspapers,  being,  after  their  day  haa 
passed,  bound  up  and  preserved,  in  orderly  files,  come  again  in  use,  to  an* 
swer  the  taste  or  wants  of  another  claas  of  people.  They  become  the  sources 
of  reference  for  future  historians,  and  many  times  may  the  future  explorer 
of  old  annals  preface  his  works  with  the  expression  of  his  deep  obligation  to 
Mercmtile  Library  Associations. 

.  Another  feature  tending  to  attract  interest  to  these  institutions,  is  their 
Cabinets,  designed  for  the  preservation  of  antique  and  other  coins,  and 
mineralogical,  geological,  conchological,  and  other  interesting  natural  sped* 
mens,  curiosities,  drc.  In  time,  these  collections  must  become  exceedingly 
interesting. 

The  New  York  Association  have  a  geographical  department,  extended 
and  valuable.  Aibple  collections  of  maps,  charts,  and  maritime  surveys  ar^ 
here  to  be  found,  among  them  full  sets  of  those  published  by  Bache,  Blunt, 
and  Lieut  Maury.  The  same  department  is  a  repository,  also,  for  topograph- 
ical and  astronomical  information. 

In  Uie  New  York  and  Boston  institutions,  classes  are  formed,  with  able 
teachers  at  their  head,  for  instruction  in  various  branches  of  knowledge.  In 
the  former  the  subjects  embrace  Bookkeeping,  Penmanship,  and  Naviga- 
tion, Elocution,  Phonography,  Spanish,  and  French.  To  these,  in  the  lat- 
ter, are  added  German  and  Vocal  Music.  A  riding-school  and  a  gymnasium 
have  also  connection  with  the  latter,  beside  a  bathing  establishment.  The 
instituUon  in  New  York  has  also  at  its  disposal  two  scholarships  in  ColuiA- 
bia  College  and  two  in  the  University  of  New  York.  Classes  in  chemistry 
and  other  branches  were  designed  many  years  ago,  but  deferred  for  want 
of  room.  In  Boston,  the  members  have  weekly  exercises  in  Declamation, 
Debate,  and  Composition.  The  classes  and  exercises  in  both  places  are 
well  attended,  the  tuition  being  cheaper  than  could  be  obtiuned  elsewhere. 

Next  to  the  library,  the  chief  feature  of  these  institutions  is  the  course  of 
LiCTURES  held  by  each  yearly ;  and  this  is  one  of  the  principal  causes  of 
their  success.  The  lecture-course  appeals  more  directly  and  efficiently  to 
the  puUic  on  behalf  of  the  society  than  would  even  the  library  itself  alonBi 
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ibr,  without  other  nppliAnces,  the  silenoe  of  the  librarj  would  forever  cane 
its  merit  to  be'  hidden  to  fi^reat  numbers  of  people  who  are  now  among  the 
foremost  to  acknowledge  its  merit.  The  oral  mode  of  instrnction  has  a 
charm  for  men  which  cannot  be  found  in  books.  Many  are  allured  to  the 
lecture-hall,  who  would  but  for  its  attractions  never  pay  a  farthing  to  the 
support  of  the  institution.  The  lectures  incite  to  reading  and  thought ;  from 
the  lecture-hall  they  pass  to  the  library,  and  perhaps  to  the  classeSf  becom- 
ing efficient  members.  As  good  results  may  follow  in  regard  to  some  of 
those  who  attend  the  lectures,  simply  because  they  are  carried  that  way  by 
the  tide  of  fashion  on  which  they  float  Some  fashions  undoubtedly  may 
be  followed  tor  advantage. 

One  of  the  points  most  needing  judicious  management,  and  yet  most  dif- 
ficult to  manage,  is  the  lecture  course.  The  shrewdest  men  of  the  society 
should  constitute  the  lecture  committee.  The  general  management,  how- 
ever, of  those  which  have  come  under  our  notice  seems  to  have  been  verf 
good.  One  of  the  great  difficulties  is  to  obtain  proper  men  for  lecturers. 
It  is  indispensable  that  men  should  be  employed  from  other  parts,  even 
thoutj^h  no  better  qualified  than  many  at  home.  In  some  cases  foreign 
gentlemen  have  been  secured;  and  the  ability  of  the  New  York  Mercantile 
Library  Association  was  fully  exhibited  in  its  late  engagement  of  Mr.  Thack- 
era;  at  a  very  heavy  expense,  although  still  remunerative  to  the  society. 
But  it  is  often  very  difficult  to  effect  engagements  with  desired  individoak, 
and  this  is  a  difficulty  which  the  Mercantile  Libraries  of  Cincinnati  and  St 
Louis,  as  well  as  all  the  Lyceums  of  that  region,  find  peculiarly  onerons. 
The  cultivated  taste  of  most  of  the  clerks,  and  of  the  great  majority  of  those 
who  attend  the  lectures,  demand  a  high  order  of  intellectual  repast.  Itii 
due  also  to  the  exalted  reputation  of  the  associations,  and  of  their  leading 
friends,  that  nothing  of  an  inferior  cast  should  be  presented  to  their  audito- 
ries. But  with  the  multitude  of  lyceums,  all  in  full  blast  at  the  time  of  the 
lecture  season — which  is  one  throughout  the  country — a  brisk  competitioQ 
arises  for  the  service  of  those  most  desirable  to  be  secured ;  and  the  codm- 
quence  is,  that  sometimes,  even  the  Mercantile  Library  Associations  may 
have  to  endure  the  infliction  of  an  indiffi;rent  lexrturer. 

The<^  lectures  are  of  so  much  utility  to  the  societies,  that  they  ought  to 
be  maintained,  even  if  their  net  result  should  be  an  outlay.  But  that  b  sel- 
dom the  case,  at  least  of  late.  The  lectures  are  very  ]>opiilar.  The  profits 
of  the  New  York  and  Boston  societies  from  their  courses  of  the  last  yssr, 
were  each  above  $1,500.  The  latter  had  two  courses,  which  is  regarded  m 
having  now  become  its  settled  policy. 

Through  the  combined  agencies  named,  it  will  be  seen  these  ioatitotioiii 
answer  all  the  purposes  of  a  High  School,  and  a  most  excellent  one,  too;  » 
school  in  which,  for  all  the  advantages  furnished,  few  academies  could  ofier 
a  rivalry.  Even  the  attainments  acquired  in  the  store,  the  practical  lessosi 
in  mercantile  pursuits,  may  be  regarded  as  in  a  d^ree  belonging  to  thi 
education  furnished  by  these  institutions. 

For  associations  so  large,  having  so  many  objects,  and  so  permaneDt,  it 
was  ever  desirable  that  instead  of  occupying  hired  rooms,  perhaps  discos- 
nected — one  here  for  a  library,  and  another  there  for  a  lecture-room,  tad 
liable  to  disappointments  and  other  inconveniences — that  they  should  havs 
a  place  of  their  own  ;  an  edifice  fully  capable  of  answering  all  their  wssti 
in  regard  to  room,  well  located,  creditable  to  them^selves,  and  ornamental  to 
Uteir  cities.    Such  an  edifice  is  in  itself,  on  account  of  its  elegance,  ito 
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fort,  and  its  Talue,  a  farther  active  allarement  to  the  clerks,  to  the  public, 
and  to  strangers.  We  are  glad  to  say  that  in  tliis  great  object,  the  four  aa- 
aociations  we  have  referred  to,  have  all  met  with  the  hest  success,  having 
now,  or  being  in  course  of  providing,  buildings  every  way  worthy  of  their 
occupation. 

The  management  of  the  Mercantile  Library  Associations  is,  like  that  of 
other  associations,  formed  for  corresponding  purposes.  In  that  of  New 
York,  the  direction  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  clerks,  and  they  are  about 
withdrawing  entirely  from  the  guardianship  of  the  Clinton  Hall  Association, 
which  seems  no  longer  needed.  We  kno^  no  association  composed  of  older 
men  that  is  more  creditably  managed ;  their  patrons  seem  to  have  the  full- 
est confidence  in  their  ability  and  discretion.  The  funds  are  well  adminis- 
tered, and  all  their  financial  and  other  transactions  are  yearly  exhibited  in 
a  printed  report  of  much  interest,  and  drawn  up  in  a  business-like  mannw. 
The  reports  are  closely  scanned  by  the  members,  and  if  any  &ult,  real  or 
supposed,  is  detected,  the  government  speedily  is  made  aware  of  the  state 
of  opinion  thereto  relating.  We  regret  that  the  failure  to  receive  the  re- 
ports of  the  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  Charleston  Mercantile  Library 
Associations,  prevents  us  from  giving  several  particulars  in  regard  to  those 
institutiona. 

The  management  of  the  society's  affairs  by  the  clerks  is  a  means  of  teach- 
ing them  order,  dignity,  self-respect,  business  tact,  and  some  aptitude  even 
for  political  or  other  office.  The  disputes  and  collisions  whicn  sometimes 
occur,  are  not,  if  kept  within  limits,  altogether  undesirable.  The  exercise  is 
much  better  calculated  than  the  twaddling  debates  of  the  academy  to 
aharpen  the  faculties.  It  has  life,  energy,  and  reality,  where  they  nave 
none.  The  contests  for  officers,  so  lively  at  least  in  the  New  York  society, 
are  not  a  &ult,  if  the  excitement  is  not  allowed  to  run  to^n  unreasonable 
extent  The  control  of  revenues  and  property  so  considerable,  gives  a  sense 
of  responsibility,  one  of  those  things  which  it  is  most  essential  should  be 
contracted,  if  it  is  to  be  had  at  all,  while  young.  Caution  is  nourished,  and 
the  ambition  of  acting  so  as  to  gain  the  approbation  of  their  benefactors  and 
friends,  is  stimulated.  The  encouragement  of  these  high  motives  and  pfo- 
pensities  is  far  better  than  any  plan  of  securing  the  benefits  of  the  superior 
wisdom  of  older  councils ;  and  the  guardianship,  therefore,  which  was  well 
enough  when  the  project  was  more  doubtful,  should  now  be,  as  far  as  poe- 
aible,  removed.  In  many  places,  however,  where  these  institutions  may  be 
essayed,  perhaps  in  most,  it  may  be  impracticable  to  conduct  them  at  all, 
without  giving  to  the  merchants  interested  in  them  an  active  membership, 
as  well  as  the  clerks* 

The  terms  of  admission  to  the  Mercantile  Library  Associations,  are  suoh 
as  to  pboe  Uieir  advantages  within  the  reach  of  the  humblest  derk.  To 
that  of  New  York  the  initiation  fee  is  One  Dollar,  and  the  same  amount  for 
the  first  six  months ;  afterwards,  fifty  cents  quarterly,  in  advance.  Any 
member  commencing  business  on  his  own  account,  may  continue  his  mem- 
bership by  paying  One  Dollar  semi-annually,  in  advance.  Merchants  may 
obt«n  a  partial  membership,  having  no  votes,  and  being  ineligible  to  office, 
by  PAying  Fiv6  Dollars  annually.  Others  may  be  admitted  to  the  Library 
and  Reading-room  on  the  same  terms.  To  the  Boston  Mercantile  Library 
AasociatioB,  foil  membership  may  be  acquired  by  any  person  in  mere  mtiie 
parvuits,  on  payment  of  Two  Dollars  annually.  In  that  of  St.  Louis,  any 
perKMi  in  mercantile  pursnita  may  become  a  member,  eleiki  paying  Two 
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Dollars  initiation  fee,  and  seventy-five  cents  quarterly,  in  advance,  and  pro- 
prietors, Five  Dollars  for  initiation,  and  Two  Dollars  and  fifty  cents  semi- 
annually,  in  advance :  these  may  vote  and  become  officers  also.  Otbers, 
by  paying  Two  Dollars  and  fifty  cents  semi-annually,  in  advance,  become 
beneficiary  members,  having  no  vote  and  being  ineligible  to  office.  About 
one-third  the  members  are  merchant-proprietors,  and  nearly  two-thirds  are 
proprietors  and  beneficiaries. 

All  the  reports  represent  tho  condition  of  the  institutions  respectively  as 
exceedingly  Hattering,  although  there  have  been  hard  stru^les  on  the  part 
of  some  in  times  past  All  are  now  established  fixtures  of  their  several 
cities — a  part,  as  it  were,  of  the  municipal  corporeity.  For  the  past  year 
their  success  has  been  more  than  ordinary.  The  number  of  members  be- 
longing to  each  of  them ;  the  total  number  added,  and  the  net  increase  of 
the  last  year ;  the  amount  expended  for  books  last  year ;  the  number  of 
books  added,  and  the  toUil  number  of  volumes  belonging  to  the  libraries; 
the  receipts  in  net  from  lectures ;  and  the  total  receipts  and  expenditure  of 
the  year, — were  as  given  below : 

locreaM  ToUI  Expended  No.  of  Total    NetRqpU.  TbUl 

of       Net  In-  Mom-       for        Books  Vol-           of         Beve-        Totel 

AnociaUons.  Members,  crease,  bers.     Books.    Added,  umes.    Leciurea.     nut.      ExpaaM. 

New  York 1,293     897  4,194  f4.V86     4,346  87,000  $1^98  $11/^24  $10.0» 

Boston 2.215     1,984     2.175  13,626     1,585       7,659      5^ 

Cincinnati 577     277     2,300      872  18,000       581     15,741     15,570 

8t.  Louis 248      46  704     1,468     2,000      7,000       470       6,225      6,0M 

According  to  the  financial  statements  given,  they  are  all  clear  of  debl| 
making  it  a  principle  to  pay  as  they  go,  and  have  balances  of  greater  or  \m 
amount  in  the  treasury. 

The  New  York  Association  invested  $1,500  from  the  proceeds  of  the 
last  course  of  lectures;  that  of  Boston,  invested  $1,650  from  the  sams 
•ource,  which  increased  their  former  amount  of  $17,600,  invested  in  Rail- 
road and  Bank  Stocks,  to  $19,250.  The  total  property  of  the  St.  Loaii 
Association  is  sUted  at  $14,621  25,  of  which  $11,270  22  is  the  Talie  of 
the  library. 

But  the  most  remarkable  evidence  of  their  increased  prosperity,  uiilitf, 
and  future  prospects,  is  found  in  the  general  movement  among  them  regard- 
ing new  buildings.  Inconvenience  from  the  want  of  room  is  nientioDed  ia 
all  these  reports  as  a  very  serious  evil  at  present  existing,  or  as  haTing  best 
just  remedied. 

The  New  York  report  complains  of  their  present  Lecture,  Library,  and 
Class  rooms  at  Clinton  Hall,  as  altogether  inefficient  for  the  purpote.  Ov« 
$10,000  was  paid  by  them  for  the  use  of  larger  halls  last  year,  for  the  kc- 
tures.  In  Uie  Library,  order  cannot  be  maintained  in  the  arrangement  d 
the  books,  and  enough  fur  a  library  by  themselves  are  stowed  away  in  tbe 
garret.  The  Reading-room  suffers  in  like  degree,  and  in  the  geograpbied 
department  there  is  no  room  to  display  the  maps,  charta,  &c.  Feeling  tW 
the  time  has  come  for  a  new  arrangement,  tbe  Mercantile  Library  Asiocia^ 
tion  have  resolved  to  dispense  with  their  connection  with  the  guardian  fO- 
dety,  assume  an  independent  position,  and  take  a  location  np  town,  to  wbidi 
quarter  they  are  impelled  by  ttte  same  movement  of  population  which  ii 
carrying  so  many  other  institutions  and  organized  bodies  of  different  kiadi 
in  that  direction.  For  this  purpose  they  have  purchased  the  Astor  Plaee 
Opera  House,  where  they  wiU  find  room  abundant  for  all  tlrair  uaes  kf 
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tome  yeafs  to  come.  Under  these  advantages,  the  expansion,  which  has 
been  necesgarilj  contracted  in  many  respects  by  the  existing  evils  of  com- 
preasion,  which  have  been  felt  in  some  degree  ever  since  1840,  will  attain 
its  full  development,  and  we  may  expect  hereafter  a  rapidity  of  growth  and 
improvement  hitherto  entirely  unapproached. 

The  Boston  Association  have  fomid  their  present  rooms  entirely  inade- 
quate :  every  department  feels  the  restriction.  But  they  will  not  be  behind 
in  providing  for  future  accommodation.  They  are  about  to  erect  an  edifice 
for  their  own  exclusive  use,  located  in  a  central  part  of  the  city,  and  to  cost 
$50,000  or  $60,000.  Befbre  commencing  the  project  they  thought  it  ad- 
viaable  to  raise  the  small  sum  of  $15,000  by  subscription,  of  which  amount, 
at  the  date  of  the  report,  $9,000  had  been  contributed  by  the  merchants 
of  Boston.  Of  course,  the  erection  of  the  building  may  be  regarded  as 
aecured. 

The  Young  Men's  Mercantile  Library  Association  of  Cincinnati,  through 
eash  investments  when  the  building  was  erected,  is  the  owner  of  the  entire 
front  second  floor  of  the  Cincinnati  College  edifice,  lease  free  of  rent  in  per- 
petuity. They  have  therein  a  Library- room  and  Reading-room,  each  46  by 
60  feet,  the  library-room  being  shelved  for  20,000  volumes,  and  accommo- 
dation capable  of  indefinite  extension.  The  reading-room  is  shelved  on  one 
end  for  1,500  volumes  of  bound  newspapers,  of  which  there  are  at  present 
above  100  volumes.  The  arrangements  are  excellent  and  elegant  The 
present  convenience  has  been  attained  by  refitting  and  remodeling  'the 
rooms,  in  a  series  of  improvements  carried  on  during  the  last  two  years  at 
an  expense  of  $8,680,  the  funds  for  which  were  furnished  by  the  merchants 
of  Cincinnati  for  life  memberships  of  $50  each. 

The  St.  Louis  Mercantile  Library  Association  was  started  only  bix  years 
1^  with  nothing,  and  was  not  incorporated  until  February,  1851  ;  and  be- 
fore 1852,  with  700  members  and  7,000  volumes,  it,  with  the  rest,  found 
its  old  rooms  too  contracted,  although  an  enlargement  had  just  been  effect- 
ed. In  the  same  year,  1851,  a  start  was  made  of  the  project  for  a  new 
building  belonging  to  the  society  itself.  A  capital  stock  of  $45,000  being 
aobscribed,  an  eligible  building  site  was  purchased  at  a  cost  of  $25,500,  to 
ftLj  which  25  per  cent  of  the  subscription  was  called  for.  The  building  at 
that  time  designed  to  be  erected,  and  probably  now  in  progress,  if  not  fin- 
ished, was  to  be  105  by  127  &et,  of  four  stories  hight,  built  of  bricks,  and 
in  the  Italian  style.  The  united  size  of  the  Library  and  Beading  rooms,  in 
the  second  story,  was  to  be  80  by  64  feet.  There  was  to  be  a  iectureroom 
in  the  second  story,  80  by  44  feet,  and  a  grand  hall  in  the  third  story,  106 
by  80  feet,  the  largest,  and  probably  the  finest  hall  in  the  whole  West. ,  In 
the  fourth  story  ijreie  to  be  a  gallery  of  arts,  58  by  67  feet,  and  rooms  for 
other  purposes.  The  cost  of  the  building  was  estimated  at  $70,000,  or, 
with  the  ground,  $95,000.     It  was  propos^,  in  order  to  complete  the  pro- 

J'ect,  to  enlarge  the  subscribed  stock  to  $100,000,  and  up  to  January,  1853, 
(70,000  of  the  total  amount  had  been  subscribed,  leaving  the  success  of  the 
plan  quite  beyond  doubt  All  the  profits  derived  from  the  property  above 
six  per  cent^  (ten  per  cent  is  the  estimated  return,)  are  to  inure  to  the  use 
of  the  association.  It  is  estimated  that  in  twenty-five  years'  time,  they  will 
have  repaid  the  whole  capital  stock,  and  will  then  come  themselves  into  un- 
incnmbered  possession  of  a  real  estate  property  to  the  value  of  $100,000, 
and  yielding  an  annual  income  of  $10,000,  which,  added  to  an  estimated 
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receipt  from  membership  of  $5,000,  will  aflbrd  an  annual  revenue  of  t1 5,000. 
But  ihis  may  be  calculating  rather  too  much  in  advance. 

The  progress  of  the  Mercantile  Library  Association  of  St.  Louis  is  oe^ 
tainly  most  remarkable.  **  What  an  illustrious  consummation  of  a  vork 
begun  only  six  years  ago!"  is  the  proper  expresf^ion  of  the  directors  in  their 
aotlaal  report.  Truly,  the  West  has  a  just  estimate  of  the  advantagf^  of 
education  and  of  literature,  and  they  are  somewhat  ambitious  withal.  What 
if  some  of  our  Eastern  cities,  priding  themselves  so  much  tifion  their  insula- 
tions, and  so  patronizing  toward  all  self-improving  efforts  of  the  ruder  West, 
should  wake  up  some  morning  and  find  it  recorded  in  Hunfu  Merchanti 
Magazin€y  that  the  Mercantile  Library  Association  of  St.  Louis  maintains 
the  leading,  or  at  least  the  second  rank  among  all  such  institutions  of  the 
country  ? 

We  shall,  at  other  times,  take  notice  of  the  progress  of  the  Mercantile 
Library  Associations  of  the  country,  and  so  far  w  we  have  the  power,  ad- 
▼erti^  their  benefits  to  the  community  at  large,  and  especially  to  those  to 
whose  peculiar  advantage  they  primarily  refer.  We  wi^h  to  see  their  infla- 
eace  extended,  until  one  leadmg  idea  in  the  plan  of  ^y^ry  young  man  com- 
ing from  country  to  city  in  search  of  a  clerkship,  shall  be  before  starting,  to 
attach,  himself  at  once  to  a  Mercantile  Library  Association.  In  doing  this, 
he  would  provide  himself  with  one  of  the  most  efiicient  preservatives  i^inst 
the  many  temptations  to  which  the  country  youth  is  exposed  in  the  city, 
and  would  afford  to  his  friends  at  the  old  home,  one  of  the  best  guaranties 
that  could  be  given  of  his  own  prudent  behavior,  and  of  his  eventual  quaO- 
fication  to  assume,  in  the  new  home,  a  position  of  usefulness,  respectability, 
and  honor. 
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CHAPTIK  IX. 

THB    PAST   AND   THB   PRlSBlfT, 

Iv  reviewing  the  course  of  trade  for  the  last  ^ve  hundred  years,  one  can- 
not but  admire  the  spirit  of  liberality  which  has  occasionally  been  shown 
towards  the  Merchant.     One  case  in  point  occurs  in  England  during  ths 
reign  of  £dward  III.,  which  has  hardly  been  surpassed  in  our  own  piv)gTes- 
sive  a^e.    An  old  letter  has  been  preserved  by  Hakluyt,  which  was  given  bf 
the  mmisters  of  this  venerable  monarch,  written  in  several  languages,  and 
addressed  to  ^  all  kings,  princes,  and  persons  in  authority.'*     Ad  extract  of 
extraordinary  interest  is  as  follows :  *"  If  it  be  right  and  equity  to  show  hn- 
manity  to  all  men,  doubtless  the  same  ought  chieflv  t6  be  showed  to  mfst- 
chants,  who,  wandering  about  the  world,  search  both  the  land  and  the  sea, 
to  carry  such  good  and  proBtable  things  as  are  found  in  their  countries,  to 
remote  regions  and  kingdoms,  and  again  to  bring  from  the  same  such  things 
as  they  find  there,  commodities  as  their  countries  bring  not  forth  to  then* 
as  also  that  they  may  be  partakers  of  such  things  wTiereof  they  abound. 
For  the  Clod  of  heaven  and  earth,  greatly  providing  for  mankind,  would  not 
that  all  things  should  be  found  in  one  region,  to  the  end  that  one  shonkl 
have  need  of  another ;  that  by  this  means  friendship  might  be  estab&bed 
among  all  men,  and  every  one  seek  to  gratify  all." 
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The  veiT  qaintesseDoe  of  a  Christian  Commerce  is  contained  in  this  brief 
extracL  fi[ad  such  a  spirit  been  ever  since  enforced  and  perpetuated,  the 
whole  world  would  have  been  vastly  more  advanced  in  wealth  and  civilisa- 
tion. 

But  yet  the  contrast  afforded  by  two  hundred  years  is  marvelous  in  the 
extreme.  The  merchant  is  no  longer  a  wandering  wayfarer,  who  must  boy 
the  favor  of  ^  all  kings  princes,  and  persons  in  authority  !"  On  the  waters, 
every  latitude  from  frozen  north  to  the  unknown  regions  of  the  south,  and 
every  longitude  on  the  globe  is  whitened  by  the  sails  of  ships  that  excel  in 
fleetness  the  snmmer^s  cloud.  Huge  steamers,  setting  winds  and  waves  at 
defiance,  are  ru<^ing  in  all  directions  over  the  briny  waters,  and  penetrating 
every  river,  bay,  and  inland  lake.  On  the  land,  roads  of  iron  are  stretched 
across  continents,  spanning  the  rivers,  tunneling  the  mountains,  from  sea  to 
eea.  Thereon,  with  a  spe^d  far  more  than  fabulous,  belching  forth  flames 
and  smoke,  **  the  horses  of  6re  and  chariots  of  fire'*  unite  the  scattered  villa- 
ges in  an  unbroken  street,  and  make  the  great  forests  appear  like  the  edges 
of  paradisiacal  gardens. 

Shall  the  question  now  be  asked :  ^  Canst  thou  s^nd  the  lightnings,  that 
they  may  go  and  say  unto  thee.  Here  we  are  V^  The  lightnings  are  liter- 
ally chained  and  at  the  service  of  man.  It  would  now  be  no  surprising  feat 
to  ^'girdle  the  earth  in  forty  minutes'*'  time — really  nothing  extraordinary 
to  girdle  it  in  forty  minutes  less  than  no  time.  Cities  in  different  climates, 
and  with  seas  between,  Te\)ori  each  other's  traffic  at  noon,  and  hearken  to 
the  murmur  of  each  other's  huuHy  moodn  and  mom<>ntary  impulses.  The 
statesman  rises  to  speak,  and  his  eloquence,  clear  and  strong,  penetrates 
space  with  the  rapidity  of  thought,  and  his  words  have  gone  to  the  ends  of 
the  earth  as  ^oon  as  they  have  fallen  from  his  li|is. 

Dot's  drouth  parch  the  broad  fields  of  a  nation,  and  famine  stalk  forth  to 
devour  its  people,  a  thousand  i^hips  laden  with  plenty  S)>eed  their  way  on 
their  errand  of  mercy,  and  tlie  monster  is  kept  at  bay.  Is  a  country  stifled 
with  population,  and  torn  with  Chartist  riots,  and  perplexed  with  the  prob- 
lenEis  of  industry  and  poverty,  broad  Ophirs  appear  at  the  antipodes,  and  the 
transit  to  peace,  plenty,  and  freedom,  is  rapid  and  relieving.  The  trans- 
mission of  people,  products,  intelligence,  customs,  ideas,  interests,  is  n  >w  the 
prevailing  practice  of  the  age.  Civili&itiou  is  every  where  seeking  a  common 
level.  A  place  for  the  superfluous  fruits,  labor,  leisure,  and  talent,  is  the 
demand. 

The  locomotive  spirit  of  Commerce  drives  savage  life  away  from  its 
baunts,  or  absorbs  it  to  usefulness  and  progress.  Imbecility  is  prostrated 
mnd  overrun.  Action,  intense  action,  teems  in  all  the  arteries  of  social  life. 
Every  grade  and  quality  of  genius  is  inspired  to  greater  achievem-^nts. 
Servitude,  unpaid,  unwilling  servitude,  must  disap{>ear.  A  new  heart  is 
given  to  labor,  and  it  lifts  up  the  spirit  and  ennobles  the  man. 

^Two  men  I  honor,  and  no  third.  First,  the  toil  worn  craftsman,  that 
with  earth-made  implement  laboriously  conquers  the  earth  and  makes  her 
man's.  Venerable  to  me  is  the  hard  hand;  crooked,  coarse  ;  therein,  not- 
withstanding, lies  a  cunning  virtue,  indefeasibly  royal,  as  of  the  scepter  of 
this  planet.  Venerable  too  is  the  rugged  face,  all  weather- tanned,  l>esoiled 
with  its  rude  intelligence ;  for  it  is  the  face  of  a  man  living  manlike.  Oh, 
but  the  more  venerable  for  thy  rudeness,  and  even  because  we  must  pity  as 
well  as  love  thee !  Hardly  entreated  brother !  For  us  was  thy  b  ick  bant, 
or  us  were  thy  straight  hmbs  and  lingers  so  defonueJ.     Thou  went  oar 
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eonscript,  on  when  the  lot  fell,  and  fighting  our  battles  wert  bo  marred. 
For  in  thee  too  lay  a  God-created  form,  but  it  was  not  to  be  unfolded ;  en- 
crusted must  it  stand  with  the  thick  adherings  and  defaeemenis  of  labor; 
and  thy  body  like  thy  soul  was  not  to  know  freedom.  Yet  toil  on,  toil  on, 
ihou  art  in  thy  duty,  be  out  of  it  who  may ;  thon  toilest  for  the  altogether 
indispensable,  for  daily  bread. 

**  A  second  man  I  honor,  and  still  more  highly ;  him  who  is  teen  toiling 
for  the  spiritually  indispensable ;  not  daily  bread  but  the  bread  of  life.  li 
not  he  too  in  his  duty ;  endeavoring  toward  universal  harmony ;  revealii^ 
this  by  act  or  by  word,  through  all  his  outward  endeavors,  be  they  high  or 
low  ?  Highest  of  all  when  his  outward  and  inward  endeavor  are  one;  whea 
we  can  name  him  artist ;  not  earthly  craftsman  only  but  inspired  thinker, 
that  with  heaven-made  implement  conquers  heaven  fior  us !  If  the  poor 
and  humble  toil  that  we  have  food,  must  not  the  high  and  glorious  toil  kt 
him  in  return,  that  he  h^ve  light  and  guidance,  freedom,  immortiilitj ! 
These  two  in  all  their  degrees  I  honor ;  all  else  is  chaff  and  duat,  which  lei 
the  world  blow  where  it  listeth. 

^  Unspeakably  touching  is  it,  however,  when  I  find  both  dignities  united; 
and  he  tnat  must  toil  outwardly  for  the  lowest  of  man's  wants  is  also  toiliaf 
inwardly  for  the  highest.  Sublimer  in  this  world  know  I  nothing,  than  t 
peasant  saint,  could  such  now  anywhere  be  met  with.  Such  a  one  will  take 
thee  back  to  Nazareth  itself;  thou  wilt  see  the  splendor  of  heaven  spriof 
forth  from  the  humblest  depths  of  earth  like  a  light  shining  in  great  dark- 
ness."* 

Such  is  the  lot  and  duty  of  man.  Labor  I  Labor  on  in  some  shi^M  for 
a  life.  Labor  for  thyself,  thy  household,  thy  country,  the  world.  There  ii 
no  respite.  Onward,  onward,  drives  the  spirit  of  Commerce — and  will  ele- 
vate you,  enrich,  ennoble  you.  Clothe  thyself  gorgeously,  fare  sumptuooslj 
if  you  will,  but  extend  the  same  luxuries  of  wealth  to  thy  neighbor  wbo 
possesses  not  the  same  means  or  ability  to  acquire.  What  ia  there  now,  or 
ever  has  been  in  the  world,  grand  or  glorious,  that  has  not  been  the  product 
of  labor  either  of  the  body  or  the  mind  I  The  treasures  of  genius  and  ait 
are  its  work ;  the  cultivated  fields  are  its  toil ;  the  busy  nuuta,  the  rioDf 
cities,  the  rich  empires  of  the  world,  are  but  the  great  treasuries  of  labor. 
The  monuments,  castles,  towns,  and  temples,  of  Europe ;  the  mounds  aad 
the  buried  cities  of  America,  are  but  the  gigantic  achievements  of  Ubor. 
Take  labor  from  the  world  and  it  leaves  it  a  blank  without  a  hiatory.  Labor 
on  then,  as  the  great  movements  of  the  world  shall  direct.  K  yon  hare 
genius,  develop  it.  If  you  have  perseverance,  prove  it.  Labor  on  withoik 
wealth  if  such  is  your  lot.  Labor  on  the  more  lustily  with  wealth,  ibr  it  a 
a  means  by  which  all  the  world  can  be  conquered  from  indolence  and  igio* 
ranoe — from  famine,  starvation,  and  untimely  death. 

GHAPTIK  Z. 
THK  TRUE  END  OF  LIFE. 

If  the  premises  have  been  correct,  and  the  argument  therefrom  thos^ 
fair,  it  will  be  understood  that  the  greatest  blessings  in  the  world  for  the 
benefit  of  mankind  have  ever  been  dependent  upon  trade.  Trade  promote! 
civilization  and  prepares  the  way  for  Christianity ;  trade  develops  and  quick- 
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ens  the  capaeitf  of  agricuHtire  and  manufactures ;  trade  induces  skill,  genhM 
and  enterprise ;  trade  is  the  ikiost  prominent  profession  bj  which  wealth  can 
be  acquired. 

But  let  not  the  inference  here  be,  that  trade  is  the  end  of  life — that  mere 
money  making  is  the  purpose  for  which  men  were  created.  If  anj  one 
lives  under  this  delusion,  he  will  ere  long  find  the  undisputed  contradictioa 
in  hid  moral  destruction.  ^  You  should  be  a  happy  man,**  said  a  gentle- 
man to  the  proprietor  of  one  of  the  largest  mercantile  establishments  in  the 
world,  which  be  had  created  himself  from  nothing.  '*  But  I  am  not,''  was 
the  brief  reply ;  ^  I  know  not  tbe  meaning  of  the  term.'*  ^  How  much 
compensation  do  jou  ^et  for  your  services  ?"  asked  John  Jacob  Astor  of  an 
envious  man.  '*  Merely  enough  to  board,  clothe,  and  shelter  me,"  was  the 
reply.  ^  Well,"  returned  the  millionaire,  ^  that  is  the  same  compensation 
exactly,  that  I  receive  for  taking  care  of  so  much  property." 

If  the  infatuated  men  who  sought  so  perseveringly  after  the  philosopher^ 
stone  had  had  a  particle  of  philosophy  in  themselves  they  must  have  per- 
ceived that  their  success  in  making  the  discovery  would  have  proved  their 
greatest  misfortune.  The  touch  of  this  imaginary  stone  was  to  transmute 
all  baser  metals  into  substantial  gold*  The  consequence  of  such  a  magical 
cliange  would  have  been  to  make  gold  valueless.  The  benefits,  however,  of 
this  wildest  of  the  world's  delusions,  were  incidentally  appearing  in  the  many 
useful  diseoveries  made  in  the  pursuit  of  this  impracticable  discovery. 

The  pioneers  to  California  confidently  expected  upon  their  arrival  at  the 
golden  gate,  to  feast  their  eyes  upon  glittering  mountains  of  gold.  But 
neither  themselves  nor  the  world  were  destined  to  suck  a  dire  misfortune. 
Had  their  deluded  imaginations  been  realized,  much  better  would  it  have 
been  for  them  to  have  remained  upon  the  rock-bound  coasts  of  New-Eng- 
land, for  eold  dust  would  have  been  of  no  more  value  than  the  common 
aand  of  the  sea  shore.  The  chance  for  a  small  increased  return  for  their 
labor  and  privations,  was. the  greatest  benefit  they  could  receive. 

These  instances  are  expressively  illustrative  of  the  greatest  good  to  be  de- 
rived in  the  pursuit  of  trade.  It  is  in  the  gradual  development  of  the  mer- 
ebant*s  highest  and  noblest  faculties.  The  small  experiences  of  every*daj 
life,  the  disappointments,  the  discouragements,  it  may  be  the  ruin  of  his  for- 
tunes, are  laden  with  the  richest  blessings—compared  with  which  gold  is 
drosa.  If  he  unfortunately  become  hastily  rich,  he  must  have  otherwise  had 
the  required  discipline,  or  his  fate  ia  to  be  deplored.  The  history  of  acci- 
dental or  ill-gotten  wealth  has  too  often  been  but  the  portrayal  of  corrup- 
.tion,  and  the  speedy  downfall  of  individuals  and  nations.  In  Tyre  and 
Sidon  the  wealth  was  quickly  amassed.  Babylon  and  Palmyra  were  cor- 
rupt with  intemperate  luxury.  Rome,  overladen  with  the  spoils  of  the 
world,  became  overwhelmed  by  her  pwn  vices.  These  and  many  others  are 
instances  of  the  destructive  tendencies  of  speedy  and  uunatural  accumula- 
tion. 

Of  material  wealth  *'  we  brought  nothing  into  the  world,  and  can  carry 
nothing  out  of  it"  There  is  something,  however,  that  will  be  carried  out| 
that  is,  the  character  which  has  been  forming  in  the  pursuit  of  wealth. 

The  narrow,  selfish,  miserly  spirit  that  grows  on  accumulation — the  nerv- 
ous, peevish,  fretful  temper,  that  can  bear  no  opposition  or  disappointment — 
the  inflated  nothiugneas,  which  estimates  all  things  by  dollars  and  cents — 
these  go  with  the  soul  of  which  they  are  a  part,  constitutionally  and  spirita- 
allj.    Aa  do  also  all  the  carefully  acquired  virtues  that  belong  to  the  per- 
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fiBct  man.  To  this  end  it  is  important  that  each  day  of  life  should  be  a  day 
of  improyement  Habits  of  thought  and  study  are  to  be  aBsidaouslj  culti- 
vated. Business  itself  may  be  conducted  in  such  a  manner  as  to  invigorate, 
enlarge,  and  elevate  the  mind.  A  man's  thoughts  most  travel  beyond  tbe 
oounter  and  desk.  The  merchant,  if  he  would  be  &ithfui  to  himself,  like 
the  lawyer,- the  physician,  and  the  clergyman,  must  extend  his  researches  be- 
yond the  province  of  his  own  profession,  and  bring  the  contributions  of  all 
regions  of  thought  to  build  up  himself  in  the  strength  of  intellectual  man- 
hood. 

If  any  one  pursues  business  in  the  neglect  of  mental  or  moral  culture,  he 
SAcriBces  the  great  end  of  life  to  the  comparatively  worthless  means.  Hs 
may  gain  money  and  lose  knowledge ;  he  may  gain  the  splendor  of  hoosei 
and  equipage  and  lose  the  accomplishments  of  the  gentleman ;  he  may  gaii 
a  material  estate  and  lose  a  spiritual  empire ;  he  may  ^*  gain  the  whok 
world  and  lose  his  own  soul." 
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ACTION  FOR  A  TRESPASS,  AND   APPLICATION  FOR  AN  INJUNCTION. 

In  a  late  number  of  the  St,  Louis  InkUigencer  we  find  the  following  report  of 
a  decision  of  the  Cole  County  (Missouri)  Circuit  Court,  on  application  for  n 
injunction  by  a  land-owner  (Robert  R.  Jefferson)  against  (Thomas  L.  Price)  one 
of  the  contractors  on  the  Pacific  Railroad. 

The  first  point  made  by  the  plaintiff  was,  that  the  charter  only  permitted  the 
company  to  take  one  hundred  feet  for  roadway,  and  that  while  there  was  aothori- 
ty  to  go  outside  of  this  100  feet  and  take  fVom  the  adjoining  land  any  earth, 
stone,  gravel,  dirt,  timber,  &c.,  necessary  to  construct  the  road,  yet  there  was  do 
authority  to  deposit  dirt  and  rubbish  on  the  adjoining  land.  To  this  was  answer- 
ed, that  the  charter  authorized  the  company  to  take,  in  addition  to  the  100  feet, 
such  other  width  of  roadway,  in  cases  of  exeavations  and  embankmeBts,  ai 
might  be  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  road.  And  it  was  shown  br  the 
Chief  Engineer  that  the  excavation  from  the  tunnel  would  reauire  a  width  of 
road  bed  five  hundred  feet  wide  and  eight  hundred  feet  Ion?,  and  that  this  eztn 
width  was  necessary  for  the  construction  and  preservation  of  the  road— that  be 
had  given  orders  to  have  such  extra  width  staked  out,  and  land  plots  to  be  nade 
and  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  land  agent  of  the  company,  that  he  mlgfat  bife 
the  same  condemned  according  to  law.  It  was  further  shewn  thai  the  width  of 
the  road  bed  differed  according  to  the  ground  passed  over.  Where  the  eoaotiy 
was  level  100  feet  was  sufficient — where  there  was  heavy  cutting  and  filling,  or 
tunneling,  extra  width  was  required. 

It  was,  secondly,  contended,  that  even  admitting  the  company  had  a  right  to 
condemn  this  extra  width,  yet  they  had  no  right  to  enter  on  the  plmintiirs  Uad 
without  first  making  compensation.  To  this  it  was  answered  that  the  eompaoy 
had  a  right  to  occupy  the  plaintiff's  land  as  an  incident  proceeding  to  aequire  the 
title — that  there  was  no  violation  of  any  constitutional  right  of  the  pkdnttf';  Ibr 
the  word  "  taken  "  in  the  constitution  had  reference  to  the  final  apprc^Mlalion  ff 
the  title,  and  that  the  party's  title  was  in  no  cose  affected,  although  the  oeeaps- 
tion  of  the  contractor  was  absolute  for  the  time — that  the  company  was  boand 
to  proceed  in  a  reasonable  time  to  have  the  land  appraised  and  make  compeoei- 
tion ;  and  that  if  they  delayed  an  unreasonable  length  of  time  to  do  so,  their  oe- 
cupatlon  would  be  adjudged  wrongfVil  from  the  b^inning,  and  the  party  eoild 
fteofer  for  ail  damages  sustained  by  the  previous  oocapatten.    It  was  allowBv  is 
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oonnectiofi  with  this  |>oint,  thnt  the  oorepanj  had  vfintA  every  exertion  to  have  not 
only  this  but  all  other  lands  condemned — that  portions  of  the  line  had  not  been 
finally  located  yet,  and  on  such  portions  where  a  final  location  was  made,  the ' 
engineers  were  engaged  in  finding  the  land  lines  and  making  the  maps  so  as  to 
faroish  the  land  agent  with  proper  descriptions. 

Another  point  made  by  the  plaintiff  was,  that  the  damage  was  irreparable,  and 
an  injunction  was  always  grantuble  in  such  cases.  It  was  shown  by  the  com- 
pany that  money  conld  compensate  the  pluintifT;  that,  moreover,  the  destruction 
of  houses,  orchards,  graveyards,  41^.,  which  would  be  inhibited  in  cases  between 
pHrivate  persons  because  the  injury  would  be  deemed  irreparable,  had  no  applica* 
tion  to  railroad  companies ;  that  anything  could  be  removed  by  a  railroad  com- 
pany, because  the  necessities- of  the  age  required  that  these  great  works  should 
De  as  straight  as  possible,  and  if  the  doctrine  of**  irreparable  injury  **  applied,  rail* 
roads  would  not  oe  built  It  was  also  contended  that  there  was  a  manifest  dif- 
ference between  waste  and  treepass;  that  injunctions  were  grantable  freely  in 
cases  of  waste,  but  not  In  trespasa— and  that  this,  upon  the  plaintifTs  own  asser- 
tions, was  not  waste.  Many  other  points  were  discussed  wliksh  it  is  not  necea- 
aary  now  to  mention. 

Judge  Miller  listened  to  the  argument  with  great  patience — took  a  note  of  the 
aathorities  cHed,  and,  after  a  fuH  consideration,  decided  to  refuse  the  injunction. 

BIGHTS   OF  00N8I0RIS9  AND  CREDITORS  IN  POSSESSKHf  UHBEB  ATTACITMEHT  LAW 

OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

We  lay  before  our  readers,  says  the  Charleston  (S.  C.)  Standardj  an  abstract 
of  the  following  case,  which  was  elaborately  argued  at  the  late  sitting  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals,  and  which  is  of  great  importance  to  the  commercial  commu- 
nity, on  account  of  the  principles  it  decides.  As  a  solemn  adjudication  upon  the 
rights  of  consignees  and  creditors  in  possession  under  our  attachment  law,  It 
eannot  fail  to  be  interesting  to  commission  merchants  and  to  business-men  gene- 
rally : — 

C.  T.  Mitchell  d&  Co.,  vt.  A.  E.  Btrhe. — (Issue  in  Attachment) 

The  plaintiffs  had  an  order  from  Henry  Gore  Booth,  of  Liverpool,  in  the  year 
1860,  to  purchase  on  his  aecount  three  thousand  bales  of  cotton,  and  they  com- 
pleted the  execution  of  the  order  by  the  purchase  of  506  bales  on  the  29th  Au- 
goat,  which  they  shipped  to  Booth  on  the  3d  of  September.  On  the  4th,  7th, 
and  8th  September,  they  drew  bills  on  Booth,  which  were  payable  on  the  26th 
November.  These  bills  were  accepted  by  Booth,  but  protested  for  non-payment, 
Booth  having  become  bankrupt  before  the  maturity  of  the  bills.  On  the  27th 
and  28th  November,  Edward  Moon,  of  Liverpool,  stepped  forward  and  paki  these 
drafts  for  the  honor  of  the  plaintiffs,  C.  T.  Mitchell  &  Co.,  charged  them  in  ac- 
count with  the  amount,  and  on  the  29th  November  remitted  the  drafts  to  them 
and  claimed  reimbursement  by  remittance.  Moon  deposes  that  he  looked  to  the 
plaintiffs  solely  for  indemnity ;  and  that  he  had  been  repakl  and  had  never  met 
with  a  prompter  return. 

The  ship  .£olus  came  eonslgned  to  the  plaintiffs,  with  a  cargo  of  salt,  and  ar- 
rived about  the  25th  November,  1850.  They  entered  her  at  the  Custom  House 
and  began  the  discharge  of  the  cargo,  which  was  nearly  completed  on  the  5th  of 
]>ecember.  On  that  <£iy  the  defendant,  Byrne,  levied  an  attachment  on  the  ship 
and  cjirgo,  and  served  a  copy  on  Mitchell  &.  Co.,  who  made  a  return  as  gar- 
mahees,  claiming  to  hold  as  creditors  in  po»Aeasion.  Their  declaration  contained 
the  common  count  for  money  paki,  and  a  count  on  the  bills  of  exchange.  The 
outlay  fur  tiie  506  bales  of  cotton,  expenses,  damages,  and  re-exchange,  consti- 
tated  their  demand. 

At  the  instance  of  the  attorney  of  Byrne,  an  is«u6  was  ordered  to  try  the  quea- 
tion  whether  Mitchell  dL  Co.  were  creditors  in  possession  of  the  ship  i£olus  and 
other  funds,  the  property  of  Henry  Gore  Booth,  on  the  5th  December,  1850,  or  ^ 
were  entitled  on  tiiat  day  to  have  their  claim  first  allowed  by  virtue  of  any  right 
or  lien  under  the  attachment  law. 

Upon  this  issue,  the  pUintifTs,  under  the  charge  of  Judge  Withers  upon 
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the  Circuit,  had  a  Terdict  for  $23,784  60,  with  intarest  from  the  6th  Deeem- 
ber,  1850. 

Upon  the  appeal,  it  was  contended  for  the  plaintiffti,  that  they  had  a  right  to 
retain  the  proceeds  of  sale  of  the  ship  and  cargo,  as  creditors  in  possession  under 
the  attachment  act,  or  by  virtue  of  their  lien  as  factors,  for  the  geoerai  bilaoes 
of  their  account  against  Henry  Gore  Booth. 

This  claim  was  resisted  on  the  part  of  the  defendant  upon  the  groand'3 — first, 
that  the  plaintiffs  were  not  creditors  of  Booth  on  the  6th  of  Dacember,  bec-iuae 
on  that  day  they  had  no  actionable  debt  against  him ;  and  second,  that  the  pUioUffii 
had  not  such  possession  of  the  ship  and  cargo  as  is  required  by  the  attachment 
act,  to  constitute  them  creditors  in  possession. 

Judge  Frost  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  Court,  which  established  the  follow- 
iog  points : 

1.  That  the  plaintiffs  had  an  actionable  demanl  on  the  5th  December,  and 
could  maintain  their  count  for  money  paid.  That  the  drawing  of  the  drafts  was 
an  extension  of  credit  for  the  time  they  hai  to  run,  bat  that  when  they  were  pro- 
tested for  non-payment,  (which  was  prior  to  the  6th  of  December,)  the  plaintiffii 
had  a  right  to  sue  as  upon  an  open  account  for  the  money  laid  out  aod  expended 
for  the  cotton. 

3.  That  the  plaintiffs  could  also  maintain  their  connt  upon  the  bills.  Thit 
when  Moon  took  up  the  bills  for  the  honor  of  the  plaintiffs,  he  held  them  as 
endorsee  with  all  the  rights  of  an  endorsee,  against  all  the  parties  to  the  instn- 
ments ;  but  that  when  he  charged  the  plaintiffs  in  account,  and  remitted  the  bills 
to  them,  and  looked  to  them  solely  for  indemnity,  (which  he  did  prior  fo  the  ilh 
December,)  he  relinquished  to  them  all  the  holder's  rights  in  the  Dills.  And  that 
it  was  not  necessary  that  the  plaintiffs  should  have  the  bills  actually  in  their  pos- 
session at  the  commencement  of  their  suit,  but  it  was  sufficient  if  they  produced 
them  at  the  trial,  having  had  title  to  them  at  the  commencement  of  the  action. 

3.  That  under  the  attachment  acts  of  1744  and  1844,  a  garnishee  may  retain 
for  his  debt  all  moneys,  goods,  &.C.,  which  have  been  attached,  or  are  liable  to 
attachment;  and  that  all  moneys,  goods,  &c.,are  liable  to  attachment,  which  maj 
be  in  his  ^  hands,  power,  possession,  or  control." 

4.  That,  touching  the  question  of  the  possession  of  the  ship  and  cargo,  the 
case  may  be  rested  on  the  authority  of  Scheplcr  vs.  Garriacan,  (2  Bay.,  &it)  in 
which  it  was  decided  that  the  consignee  of  a  ship  and  cargo  has  a  qualified  prop- 
erty and  constructive  possession  the  moment  she  comes  into  port,  so  that  tho 
Sheriff  shall  not,  under  a  writ  of  attachment,  take  the  ship  and  cargo  from  tho 
possession  of  the  consignee,  who  claims  to  be  a  creditor  in  possession  ;  and  that 
sach  a  consignee  has  a  lien  on  them  for  the  balance  of  his  genenl  acconiit 
against  the  owner.  That  a  ship  consigned  to  a  foreign  agent  for  general  frnght» 
is  in  the  **  possession,  power,  or  control "  of  the  consignee,  so  that  he  can  retiia 
her  for  his  debt 

5.  That  the  plaintiffs  and  Byrne  being  both  creditors  of  Booth,  the  contest  W 
tween  them  was,  which  should  apply  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  ship,  in  pay- 
ment of  their  debt ;  that  the  attachment  acts  placed  the  garnishee  apoa  the  foot^ 
ing  of  an  attaching  creditor,  and  provided  that  upon  his  filing  his  declaraUon,4lEC., 
he  should  have  his  cUim  **  first  allowed ;"  and  that  it  would  operate  great  hardr 
ship  upon  creditors  in  possession,  if  the  law  were  otherwise,  inasmuch  as  they 
cannot  have  served  upon  themselves  their  own  writ  of  attachment,  and  maks 
themselves  garnishees  to  their  own  action  against  the  absent  debtor. 

6.  That  the  right  of  the  plaintiffs  to  retain  as  creditors  in  possessioD  being 
affirmed,  it  was  unnecessary  to  express  any  opinion  upon  their  right  to  retain  by 
virtue  of  their  lien  as  factors  far  a  general  balance  of  account 

In  this  opinion.  Justices  O'Neull,  Withers,  and  Whitner,  concurred  with 
Frost,  J. 

Justices  Wardlaw  and  Glover  dissented,  on  the  ground  that  Mitchell  &  Go. 
had  no  such  possession  as  entitled  them  to  retain  as  creditors  in  possession. 

Messrs  Brown  &  Porter,  attorneys  for  plaintiffs. 

Messrs.  Walker  &  Memminger,  fur  defendant 
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H0TB9  AHD  DRAFTS  OIYEK  AS  COLLATERAL  SECURITY  FOR  A  LOAW. 

The  legal  reporter  of  the  Evening  Post  says,  in  regard  to  the  following  casef 
nrhich  was  tried  in  the  Supreme  Coart,  New  York  Cky — ^  The  question  is  one 
which  has  as  yet  received  no  direct  adjudication  in  this  country  or  in  England^ 
and  should  the  ruling  of  the  court  be  sustained  by  the  General  Term,  to  which 
the  case  is  soon  to  be  carried,  it  will  establish  a  point  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  business  men,  as  we  understand  it  is  the  almost  universal  custom  in  this  com- 
munity to  dispose  of  securities  of  the  kind  held  in  this  case,  in  the  same  manner 
in  which  they  were  disposed  of  by  the  defendant  in  this  action.'^ 

William  A.  Wheeler  et  al.  agt,  John  A.  Newbould.  This  action  was  brought 
for  the  recovery  of  $2,614  73.  being  the  amount  of  several  notes  and  drafts  given 
as  collateral  security  for  a  loan  of  §2,000  obtained  by  the  plaintiffs  through  their 
broker,  Jeremiah  Hotchkiss,from  the  defendant,  on  the  ground  that  the  loan  was 
nsarious,  and  in  ease. the  loan  should  not  be  held  to  have  been  usurious,  to  re- 
cover $614  73,  being  the  excess  of  the  collaterals  over  the  amount  loaned.  At 
th«  trial,  the  plaintiffs  abaiuloned  the  ground  of  usury,  and  claimed  only  the  ex« 
MM  of  the  amount  of  the  collaterals  over  the  loan,  ($2,000,  with  interest) 

It  appeared  that  on  the  6th  of  November,  1848,  the  defendant  lent  to  the 
phdntifts,  through  Hotchkiss,  $2,000,  and  took  the  plaintiffs'  check  for  that  sura^ 
dated  Dec.  24th,  1848,  and  certain  collaterals,  as  above  stated. 

The  check  not  having  been  paid  at  maturity  was  protested,  and  the  defendant, 
after  demanding  payment  of  the  loan,  and  giving  Botice  to  the  plaintiffs  of  his  io- 
tention  to  do  so,  sold  the  collaterals  at  private  sale,  for  $2,020  the  defendant  io- 
siating  that  that  was  the  best  price  that  he  could  obtain  for  them. 

In  a  former  report  of  this  case  it  was  erroneously  stated  that  the  plaintiff 
averred  that  an  interview  was  purposely  avoided  by  aefendant  The  allegation 
was  that  the  interview  was  avoided  by  tiie  broker. 

The  plaintiffs  contended  that  this  case  should  be  governed  by  the  well  estab- 
lished principle,  that  upon  a  loan  of  money  upon  the  pledge  of  goods  and  chattels, 
if  the  loan  be  not  paid,  the  property  taken  as  collatersil  security  could  only  be 
sold  at  public  auction,  after  giving  the  borrower  notice  of  the  time  and  place  of 
wale. 

The  defendant  contended  that,  by  the  universal  custom  and  usage  in  this  city, 
he  had  a  right  to  sell  the  collaterals  at  private  sale,  after  notice,  and  that  a  sale  at 
aaction  of  such  securities  would  be  destructive  to  the  interests  of  all  parties. 

The  court,  however,  (Judge  Oakley,)  held,  for  the  purposes  of  the  trial,  that  a 
loan  upon  the  pledge  of  commercial  paper  did  not  give  the  lender  the  right  to  sell 
the  paper  at  all.  That  if  the  loan  was  not  paid  at  the  time  agreed  upon,  the 
lender  might  hold  the  paper  until  maturity,  and  collect  and  apply  the  money  to 
payment  of  the  loan,  and  upon  that  ground  directed  the  jury  to  find  a  verdict  for 
the  plaintiffs  for  the  excess  of  the  colUterals  over  the  amount  of  the  loan  and 
interest. 

But  the  judge  stated  that,  as  the  point  was  new,  and  of  great  practical  impor- 
tance in  this  city,  he  should  direct  the  judgment  to  be  suspended  until  a  case  is 
made  to  be  heard  at  the  Greneral  Term,  in  the  first  instance,  before  a  full  bench. 

OfPRISOllMElIT  FOR  DEBT. 

In  the  United  States  District  Court,  (Louisiana.)  Curtis  et  a!,  vs,  Vietor 
Feste. 

This  ease  came  up  on  Wednesday,  May  18th,  1853,  snd  motion  was  made  to 
discharge  defendant  from  arrest,  who  was  taken  by  process  issued  from  this 
Court,  in  accordance  with  the  10th  and  13th  sections  of  an  act  Of  the  Louisiana 
Legislature,  passed  in  March,  1840. 

In  1837,  (congress  abolished  imprisonment  for  debt  under  process  from  the 
Courts  of  the  United  States,  ia  those  States  where  it  had  been  abolished  by  law, 
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and  provided  that "  when  by  the  laws  of  a  State,  imprisonment  for  debt  shall  be 
allowed  under  certain  conditions  and  restrictions,  the  same  conditions  and  re- 
strictions shall  be  applicable  to  the  process  issuing  out  of  the  courts  of  the 
United  States ;  and  the  same  proceedings  shall  be  had  therein  as  are  adopted  in 
the  Courts  of  such  State.    6  S.  at  large,  321. 

In  1841,  an  act  supplementary  was  pressed  by  which  it  was  enacted  that  the 
act  of  1837  should  be  construed  so  as  to  abolish  imprisonment  for  debt  in  til 
cases  whatever,  on  process  issuing  from  the  Courts  of  the  United  States,  when 
by  the  law  of  the  State  in  which  the  said  Court  shall  be  held,  imprisoDinent  for 
debt  has  been  or  shall  hereafter  be  abolished. 

The  laws  of  Louisiana  provide  fully  for  the  abolition  of  imprisonment  for 
debt,  and  the  process  by  which  the  arrest  of  a  debtor  is  made  has  been  also 
abolished.  The  consequence  is  that,  under  the  act  of  Congress,  imprisonment 
for  debt  in  all  the  cases  under  process  from  this  Court  was  formally  terminated 

The  Legislature  of  Louisiana  has  given  to  creditors  a  remedy  highly  primitive 
in  its  character,  as  respects  their  debtors  in  certain  cases  of  fraud.  The  statute 
cannot  be  enforced  in  favor  of  creditors  in  the  Courts  of  the  United  Staten 
The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  in  the  case  of  Green  ta.  Breedlove, 
(2  Howard  29,)  which  involved  the  application  of  a  penal  statute  of  Missifvappi, 
to  a  marshal,  for  a  false  return  of  an  execution,  says :  ''  Tliis  being  an  offeoM 
affainst  the  State  law,  the  Courts  of  the  State  alone  could  furnish  its  comnuft- 
Bion,  the  Courts  of  the  United  States  having  no  power  to  execute  the  penal  lavi 
of  the  individual  States." 

The  statute  under  consideration  is  in  a  very  high  degree  penal.  It  is  made 
the  duty  of  the  Court,  in  all  cases  described  in  it  except  one,  upon  conviction  of 
the  debtor,  to  sentence  him  to  three  years^  imprisonment,  and  in  the  other  case 
to  sentence  him  to  the  same  term  of  imprisonment^  with  a  condition  that  be 
should  be  discharged  on  payment  of  the  debt.  This  court  has  no  jniiadiction 
over  a  case  like  this,  and  the  defendant  must  be  discharged  from  arrest. 

BREACH   OF   COlfTRACT. 

In  the  Superior  Court,  (New  York,  April,  1853,)  before  Judge  Duer.  Charles 
L.  Frost  &  Co.  r».  Josiah  Conley  &  Co. 

This  was  an  action  to  recover  damages  for  a  breach  of  contract  in  selling  beef. 
In  June,  1862,  the  plaintiffs,  through  their  agent,  purchased  from  defendants  60 
barrels  of  mess  beef,  then  stored  in  Thompson  dt  Co.*s  yard,  for  which  they 
paid  $660,  being  at  the  rate  of  $  1 1  per  barrel,  and  obtained  an  order  from  de- 
fendants to  have  it  delivered  to  them.  Thompson  &  Co.,  however,  refused  to 
deliver  it,  because  the  order  called  the  article  **  mess  beef,'*  whereas  it  was  in 
reality  what  is  called  **  railroad  "  or  **  plaited  mess  beef."  The  plaintiffs  now  sne 
not  only  for  a  return  of  their  money,  but  also  for  the  loss  they  sustained  from 
the  defendants  not  having  fulfilled  their  contract,  as  mess  beef  had,  immediatelr 
after  their  purchase  of  this  article,  risen  in  price.  It  appeared  that  the  defend 
ants  had  purchased  111  barrels  of  this  beef  from  Gibson  dt  Co.  as  prime  " rail- 
road "  or  **  plaited  mess  **  beef,  and  paid  f  9  per  barrel  for  it,  and  that  they  bad 
6  barrels  of  it  brought  to  their  store  and  examined,  and  those  barrels,  or  at  least 
some  of  them,  were  found  to  contain  as  good  an  article  as  is  called  countrymen 
beef,  and  the  plaintiff's  agent  examined  two  barrels  out  of  the  six,  and  was  so 
satisfied  with  the  quality  of  the  article  os  shown  by  this  sample,  that  he  pur- 
chased the  60  barrels  for  the  plaintiffs.  Beside  the  return  of  the  9^60  paid  bj 
the  plaintiffs,  their  claim  for  damages  for  loss  sustained  by  their  not  reoelTing  tht 
mess  beef,  made  their  entire  claim  against  the  defendants  about  $1,000. 

The  Court  charged  the  Jury.  The  defendants  purchased  from  Gib^n  U,  Co^ 
105  barrels  of  railroad  beef,  for  which  Ihev  paid  the  highest  price  that  railroad 
beef  was  then  selling  at.  They  purchased  it  as  being  of  good  quality,  but  they 
knew  it  was  railroad  beef,  and  not  put  up  in  the  country  as  mess  beef, — ^bntthat 
it  was  put  up  as  such  by  the  owner  of  it  in  the  yard  of  Thompson  &  Co.,  and 
was  likely  to  contain  only  such  pieces  as  would  constitute  railroad  beef.  Six 
barrels  of  the  lot  were  brought  to  the  plaintiffs'  store  and  examined,  but  it  did 
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not  affirmatiTely  appear  whether  these  «ix  barrels  were  altered  after  they  arrived 
at  defendunts*  office.  Mills,  the  plaintiffs*  a^ent,  examined  two  of  thene  barrels, 
and  they  contained  soch  piece  of  beef,  which,  if  the  lot  Contained  the  same, 
would  constitute  country  mess  beef  and  not  railroad  beef,  and  though  it  was 
put  up  here  as  railroad  beef,  yet,  if  it  all  corresponded  in  quality  with  me^s  beef, 
the  defendants  would  be  justified  in  selling  it  as  such.  But  it  is  hard  to  under- 
stand how  it  is  that  the  pieces  which  were  examined  are  never  found  in  railroad 
beef  and  only  in  mess  beef.  It  may  be,  however  that  those  two  barrels  con- 
tained pieces  of  that  quality,  and  that  the  defendants  therefore  inferred  that  all 
tho  rest  was  the  same.  But  they  were  bound  to  know,  and  must  know,  as  they 
booght  it  for  railroad  beef,  that  it  was  railroad  beef,  and  had  no  right  to  sell  it  as 
mess  beef,  unless  they  knew  it  to  be  of  that  quality ;  and  they  should  not  have 
concealed  the  fact  that  it  was  bought  by  them  as  railroad  beef,  and  tllat  they  had 
no  knowledge  that  the  character  of  the  beef  did  not  correspond  with  the  general 
quality  of  the  article  which  they  had  purchased.  If  the  Jury  believed  that  it 
was  country  mess  beef,  then  the  plaintiffs  are  only  entitled  to  what  they  paid 
with  interest  This  they  are  entitled  to,  because  the  60  barrels  were  not  re- 
ceived by  them,  and  Thompson  &  Co.  were  justified  in  refusing  to  deliver  an 
article  wiiich  they  knew  the  defendants  had  not  in  their  yard.  But  if  the  Jury 
concluded  that  the  eontract  was  for  mess  beef,  the  plaintiffs  were  entitled  to  re- 
cover the  value  of  mess  beef,  which  the  witness  stated  to  be  from  $16  to  $17. 

The  Jury  gave  a  verdict  for  plaintiffs,  $1,026  94,  being  the  full  amount  claim- 
ed with  interest    Judgment  suspended,  until  a  hearing  at  General  TeroL 


LECTURES  cm  COMMERCIAL  LAW. 

**  The  Council  of  King's  College  having  observed  the  wide  interest  taken  by 
the  mercantile  classes  in  the  reform  of  our  commercial  law,  have  deemed  it  ex- 
pedient to  give  to  merchants,  and  othem  engaged  in  business,  an  opportunity  of 
acquirinnr  a  knowledge  of  this  branch  of  law,  in  the  same  manner  us  medical 
joriMprudence  is  taught  to  persons  intending  to  embrace  the  medical  profession ; 
and,  with  a  view  to  that  effect,  they  have  made  the  necessary  arrangements  with 
Mr.  Leone  Levi. 

*'  Tlie  lectures  are  intended  to  be  sufficiently  numerous  to  comprise  an  expo- 
sition of  the  entire  mercantile  law  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  that  of  those 
countries  with  whom  our  Commerce  is  chiefly  carried  on." 

The  above  is  copied  from  an  advertisement  of  Hang's  College.    We  transfer 

it  to  the  pages  of  the  Merchants*  Magazine^  together  with  the  following  syllabus 

of  the  course  of  lectures  on  commercial  law,  which  were  commenced  on  the 

25th  of  January,  1853,  in  the  hope  that  it  will  suggest  to  the  Mercantile  Library 

Aaaociatione  in  the  United  States  the  importance  of  instituting  similar  courses. 

Liecturc  I.  Introductory  Lecture. — Study  of  Law — Nature  and  spirit  of  Mer- 
cantile Law — ^History  of  the  science — Its  component  parts  and  plan  of  lectures 
— State  of  the  law  in  England,  Ireland,  Scotland  and  the  Colonies — Countries 
anbject  to  tho  law  of  England. 

Lecture  II.  On  Merc^a7t/5.— Who  is  a  merchant? — Who  may  be  a  merchant! 
-—Minors — Married  females — Aliens— Clergymen — Commercial  accounts — Fairs 
and  Markets — Consuls — Commercial  treaties. 

Lecture  III.  On  Partnerships. — Constitution  of  partnership — Actual  and 
nominal — Who  may  be  a  partner? — Formation  of  the  contract — Partnership  en 
commandite — Rights  and  liabilities  of  partners  among  themselvea— Their  interest 
in  the  stock  and  profits — ^Obligations  of  partners. 

Lecture  IV.  On  Partnerships. — Liabilities  and  exemption  of  partners  toward 
tlrird  person»-*Right8  of  parties  against  third  persons — Legal  and  equitable 
remedies  between  partners — Action  ny  and  against  partners. 

Lecture  V.  On  Partnerships, — Dissolution  of  a  partnership,  when  and  how 
it  may  be— Effects  and  consequences  of  a  dissolution,  as  between  the  partners — 
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Effects  and  consequences  of  a  dissolation,  as  to  the  rights  of 
ruptcy  of  partner — AdminiBtration  and  Practice  in  bankruptcy. 

Lecture  VI.  On  Joints  Stock  Companies  and  Part  Owners  of  Ships. — What 
makes  a  man  a  partner  in  a  joint-stocK  company — Mutual  rights  of  shareholder! 
— Relative  rights  of  shareholders  and  third  persons — 1  and  8  VictoriSt  c.  1 10— 
Banking  companies — ^Part  owners  of  ships— Interest  of  part  owners — Mutoal 
rights  of  part  owners — Relative  rights  of  part  owners  and  third  persons. 

Lecture  VII.  On  BUls  of  Exchange. — ^Definition,  requisites,  and  form  of 
bills  of  exchange — Parties  to  a  bill — Transfer  of  hills — Acceptance— Present- 
ment— Payment — ^Rights  and  duties  of  drawers  and  indorsera. 

Lecture  VIII.  On  Bills  of  Exchange, — Appropriation  of  payment—Protest 
— Acceptance  for  honor — Pavment  for  honor — Notice  of  Dishonor — Remedy  bj 
action — Re-exchange — Lost  bills — Promissory  notes. 

After  the  completion  of  this  course,  other  courses  are  contemplated  on  tht 
subjects  of  general  contracts  and  contracts  of  sale,  principal  and  agent>  ahippiog, 
marine,  life,  and  fire  insurance,  and  bankruptcy;  and  also  distinct  lectures  oa 
American  law,  the  French  code,  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  codes,  the  territo- 
rial code  of  Prussia,  and  the  Russian  swod. 


DAMAGES  OCCASIONED   BY  COLLISION   AT   SEA. 

In  the  United  States  District  Court,  befere  Judge  Nelson,  (Jane  13, 1853.) 
Dickinson  xs.  The  Schooner  Catharine. 

This  was  a  suit  to  recover  damages  occasioned  by  a  collision  between  the 
libelant's  vessel,  the  schooner  San  Luis,  and  the  schooner  Catharine,  which  oc- 
curred on  the  evening  of  April  21, 1852,  about  25  miles  south  of  Sandy  Hook. 

The  San  Louis  was  bound  from  New  York  to  Philadelphia  with  a  cargo  of 
stone,  and  was  close  hauled  on  her  starboard  tack,  steering  S.  or  SL  by  W.,  and 
and  about  four  or  five  miles  from  shore,  the  wind  being  about  S.  W.  by  W.,aiid 
the  night  clear  enough  to  distinguish  vessels  at  about  a  mile  distant.  She  hsda 
look-out  and  a  man  at  the  wheel,  but  no  light. 

The  Catharine  was  bound  into  New  York  on  her  larboard  tack,  with  a  fiee 
wind— with  no  look-out,  but  with  a  light — and  just  before  the  eoUision  there  hid 
been  no  one  at  the  wheel,  and  she  did  not  discover  the  San  Luis  till  she  mi 
within  hilf  a  mile. 

HehU  That  under  these  circumstances,  and  under  the  rales  of  nsTigation  }tA 
down  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  in  the  case  of  St.  John  tt.  Pain,  10 
How.  557,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  CiUharine  to  have  avoided  the  coUiiioD,  and 
that  no  fault  was  discoverable  on  the  part  of  the  San  Luis. 

Decrie  for  the  libelants,  with  a  reference  to  ascertain  their  damages. 

For  libelants,  D.  D.  Field ;  for  claimants,  Betts  &.  Donohue. 


COirSIGNEES — DAMAGES  FOR  HOJf-DELIVERT  OF  TEN  FIFES  of  WIHB. 

The  Fifth  District  Court  (New  Orieans)  before  Judge  Livingston,  Josqph 
Martinez  vs,  Lanate,  Gandolfo  &  Co. 
^  This  was  a  case  in  which  the  plaintiff  claimed  of  defendants  the  Talne  often 
pipes  of  wine  purchased  by  him,  and  diimoges  for  non-delivery.  Tlie  defend- 
ants, consignees  of  a  quantity  of  wine,  caused  the  same  to  be  adverUaed  and  sold 
at  auction,  while  the  wine  was  still  on  shipboard.  Fifty.five  pipes  were  adver- 
tised and  sold,  the  invoice  to  defendants  showing  sizty.five  pipes,  the  consignees 
making  an  allowance  for  ten  defective  pipes.  Twenty-five  pipes  npved  defin^ 
ive,  the  wine  thus  falling  short  fifteen  pipes  of  the  quantity  sold.  The  plaintif*t 
counsel  contended,  first,  that  the  defendants  were  bound  to  deliviar  the  qnaatitf 
of  wine  in  the  order  of  sale.  Only  twenty  pipes  were  sold  previous  to  the  pisin- 
tiff's  purchase.  The  Court  decided  adversely  to  both  the  above  positions  of 
counsel,  and  held  that  the  advertisements  of  consignees,  acting  in  good  faith,  of 
sales  of  consignments  still  on  shipboard,  could  on^  mean  to  specify  the  qoaati- 
ty  **  more  or  less,'*  and  tliat  thert>  was  no  custom  or  law  which  required  deHv- 
ery  to  be  made  in  the  order  of  sale.  Judgment,  however,  was  rendered  in  £mr 
of  the  plaintiff  for  the  vidue  of  the  wine  on  other  grounds. 
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DECISION  IN  ADMIRALTT,  BT  JUDGE  HALL — ^PRIORITIES  OF  LIEN. 

United  States  District  Court,  Northern  District  of  New  York.  Dewitt  C. 
BftDcroft  vs.  steamboat  America  and  J.  W.  PhiHips,  claimant  and  respondent. 

The  vessel  of  the  libelant  having  been  sunk  oy  a  collision  with  the  America 
on  Lake  Bri^,  July  13,  185^,  a  libel  was  filed  to  recover  the  damasfes,  and  on 
the  14th  of  December,  1852,  810,000  was  awarded  to  him  for  the  said  damages. 
The  America  was  sold  by  order  of  court,  September  10,  1852,  and  the  proceeds, 
amonnting  to  $10,950,  brought  into  registry. 

Before  the  above-mentioned  decree  was  made,  suits  were  commenced  by  sea- 
men to  recover  mirages,  and  soon  after  the  sale  they  were  paid  out  of  the  fund, 
without  opposition.  A  suit  was  also  commencea,  October  2,  1852,  to  recover 
damages  occasioned  by  the  previous  collision  of  the  America  with  another  vessel. 
Suits  were  also  comcnenced  by  material  men  to  recover  for  supplies  farniHhed  to 
the  America,  and  those  whose  liens  attached  subsequent  to  the  collision  with 
tlie  libelant's  vessel,  and  who  had  possession  of  the  America,  and  common  law 
liens,  or  liens  under  the  State  statute,  were  also  directed  to  be  paid  out  of  the 
ftind,  though  opposed  by  the  collision  claimant.  The  libelant  then  claimed  hy 
petition  the  whole  residue  of  the  fund,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  entitled  to 
preference  over  all  the  other  parties. 

Held,  that  the  claim  of  the  libelant  for  the  damages  occasioned  by  the  collision 
was  a  maritime  lien  upon  the  America,  or  a  charge  or  privilej;e  which  gave  him 
Bubstantially  the  same  rights  and  remedies. 

That  mantime  liens  upon  a  ship,  sold  under  the  order  of  a  Court  of  Admiral- 
iWf  should,  OS  a  general  rule,  be  paid  out  of  the  proceeds  in  the  inverse  order  of 
tne  dates  of  their  creation.  These  include  wages,  pilotage,  towage,  wharfage, 
claims  for  salvage,  bottomry,  damages  for  collision,  and  materials. 

That  this  order  of  preference  should  be  followed  only  when  the  liens  all  be- 
long to  the  same  class.  But  it  is  not  intended  to  decide  that  a  bottomry  bond, 
executed  by  the  owner,  or  claims  under  contract  of  freightment,  are  to  be  paid 
io  the  same  order  as  thouffh  they  were  liens  arising  out  of  or  founded  upon  the 
neeessities  of  the  ship.  Nor  is  it  intended  to  declare,  that  any  difference  will  be 
Viade  between  seamen's  wages  for  the  same  season  of  navigation  on  the  lakes; 
or  between  the  claims  of  material  men  who  are  concurrently  giving  creditto  a^ 
vessel,  in  fiting  her  out  for  a  voyage,  or  preparing  her  for  business  at  the  com- 
mencement of  a  season.  A  season  of  navigation  on  the  lakes  may  be  assimila- 
ted to  a  voyage. 

That  in  a  suit  in  rem,  all  persons  have  a  right  to  intervene  for  their  interest, 
and  the  suit  is,  in  substance,  against  such  persons,  as  much  as  if  they  were  spe- 
cially named  as  defendants — timt  they  are  bound  by  the  proceedings  and  decree, 
and  by  a  sale  of  the  res  under  such  proceedings,  their  rights  therein  are  extin- 
gaishecl. 

That  a  creditor  who  obtains  a  final  decree  before  other  creditors,  having  co- 
ordinate or  equal  claims,  have  brought  their  actions,  is  entitled  to  be  paid  in 
preference  to  those  who  do  not  assert  their  claims  until  aftjir  the  entry  of  such 
final  decree;  but  that  such  final  decree  may  be  opened,  on  sufficient  cause 
iliown,  to  enbble  the  apparently  tardy  creditor  to  assert  his  claim  ;  the  interven- 
tion of  a  creditor,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  payment  of  his  claim  concurrently 
with,  or  in  exclusion  of,  that  of  the  libelant,  being  in  the  nature  of  a  defense  to 
the  adverse  claim  of  the  libelant 

That  the  claims  of  bottomry,  bondholders,  and  material  men,  are  of  equal 
TiSdity,  and  should  be  subject  to  the  same  general  rules  of  priority  and  prefer- 
race,  and  that  the  libelant's  claim  for  damages  should  be  considered  of  equal 
rank  with  the  latter. 

LL4BILiTY  OF  SHIP  OWNBES. 

In  the  Court  of  Queen*s  Bench,  (England,)  the  case  of  Baring  Brothers  vs. 
Twizell,  was  tried  before  the  the  Lord  Chief  Justice.  The  plaintiffs  were  Messrs. 
Baring  Brothers,  merchants ;  and  the  defendant,  Jq)in  Twizell,  a  ship-owner  at 
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North  Shields.  The  action  was  to  recover  damages  for  the  losa  of  a  qnantity  of 
mol.iAses  shipped  on  board  one  of  the  defendant's  vesseln,  and  which  had  ran 
out  of  the  canks  on  the  voyage  to  England  from  the  Island  of  Cuba.  It  appear- 
ed that  on  the  13th  of  July,  1852,  a  large  quantity  of  molaases  had  been  shipped 
on  board  the  brig  Elizabeth,  in  (rood  order  and  condition,  at  Cardenas,  in  Cuba, 
to  be  delivered  to  Messrs.  Baring  Brothers,  in  the  port  of  London,  in  the  lii^e 
order  and  condition  "  the  dangers  of  the  «ea  only  excepted.''  When  the  goodi 
arrived  in  London,  it  was  found  that  nine  of  the  casks  at  the  top  of  the  loitdiog, 
under  the  main  hatchway,  were  lying  with  their  bungholes  half  down  ;  and  the 
moliisses  having  run  out,  the  casks  were  empty.  It  appeared  that  the  cttstom 
was  to  stow  casks  of  molasses  wiih  the  bungholes  open,  otherwise  the  fermeD- 
tation  of  the  molasses  would  cause  the  casks  to  burst,  but  it  was  also  usuaI 
that  the  ca<«ks  should  be  "  chocked,"  or  kept  in  their  places  by  pieces  of  wood 
placed  on  each  side.  This  appeared  to  have  been  done  in  the  preHent  case ;  bat 
It  was  alledged  that  the  master  of  the  vessel  had  been  guilty  of  negligence  in 
Dot  taking  care  that  the  condition  of  the  casks  should  be  examined  from  time 
to  time  on  the  voyage,  to  see  that  all  was  right.  Lord  Campbell  said,  the  simple 
Question  for  the  jury  was,  whether  or  not  the  loss  had  been  occaaioDed  by  ^  the 
dangers  of  the  sea.  The  jury  found  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiffa,  with  £l8  lOi. 
damages. 

STRAND  US6. 

A  ship  bound  for  Nantes  to  Dublin,  was  obliged,  from  stress  of  weather,  to 
run  into  the  Bay  of  Calais.  The  ship  lost  her  anchors,  and  it  was  neeeMSwy 
for  her  preservation  to  run  into  the  tidal  harbor  of  Sanzon.  where  'she  took  the 
ground,  in  consequence  of  its  being  low  water.  She  was  detained  there  a  month, 
and  floated  only  eight  days,  and  then  at  the  top  of  spring  tides.  Was  the  ^t^and. 
ing  within  the  meaning  of  the  usual  memorandum  in  the  policy  ?  It  was  held 
by  the  Queen's  Bench  to  be  so.  Justioe  Coleridge  defined  the  principle — Where 
the  vessel  takes  the  ground  by  reason  of  something  which  is  ordinary  and  n»gi- 
lar  as  when  she  is  in  her  proper  phice  in  a  tidal  harbor,  and  is  expected  to  t«ke 
the  ground  when  the  watrr  recedes,  in  such  case  there  is  no  stranding:  but  if 
the  event  arises  from  something  out  of  the  ordinary  course,  it  is  tttranding. 
Corcoran  r.  Gurney. — 20  haw  Times  Rep.,  221. 

PARTNERSHIP. 

A,  intending  a  partnership  with  B,  C  stipulated  that  D  should  enter  into  i 
covenant,  which  he  did  with  A,  that  the  debts  due  to  the  i)artner>hip  would  re- 
alize a  certain  sum,  and  if  they  did  not,  he  would,  on  the  demand  of  A,  pay  the 
deficiency  to  B,  C,  and  A.  He  also  covenanted  that  the  debts  owing  by  B  and 
C  did  not  exceed  a  certain  sum,  and  if  they  should,  he  wonld  on  demand  of  A, 
pay  the  former,  or  persons  to  whom  the  debts  were  due,  the  amount  of  sock 
debts.  A  demanded  a  sum  under  both  branches  of  the  covenant,  and  made  thai 
demand  the  biu*is  of  proceedings  in  bankruptcy  against  D.  The  Lords  Junticei 
held  that  it  was  insufficient;  it  was  only  a  claim  for  damages. — 20  Law  TunOt 
Rep.  254. 

KEG  LICENCE  OF  A  SERVANT — LIABILITY  OF  MASJER. 

Quartermain  and  others  vs.  Bittleson  and  another  Assignee  of  a  Bankropt, 
In  the  cnse  of  Mitchel  and  wife  r».  CrosWeller  and  another,  a  manter  la  not  liable 
for  the  negligence  of  his  servant,  unless  the  servant  is  ai  the  time  actoaily  en- 
gaged in  the  service  of  his  master. 

A's  servant,  after  going  with  his  master's  horse  and  cart  about  the  business  of 
his  master,  on  his  return,  before  putting  up  the  horse  and  curt,  took  anotber 
person  home  in  the  cart  On  his  way  back  he  ran  over  a  person.  Held  that  the 
defendants  were  not  in  possession  of  the  cart  and  horse  at  the  time  when  the 
accident  happened,  and  the  defendants  were  not  liable  for  their  servant's  ne^ 
gence,— C.  C.  B.  Law  Times, 
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PM»<^>1'  I>  THt  MONBT  M4RKtT— BVIL  BmcTt  OF  BNOAOINO  111  UNWARR4MTBD  BPBCULlTIOlIf 
AS  ILLn«TR4TBD  BT  RBCBRT  DBVBUOPlf  BNTS  OF  rBADD  — DBPRBBtBB  MARKBT  POR  BONDt— RUL 
mOAD  TO  TBB  PACiriC— BALANCB  IN  •ITB-TRBA«nBr--G0!CDITI01f  OP  TRB  NBW  TOBK  CITT  BANKS 
— HX>RDIT10ir  OP  THB  HBW  ORLBANS  BAMK»~»BPOSITS  AN»  COINAOB  AT  THB  PBILABBLPBIA  MIIIT 
worn,  AUPUST— DBPOtlTS  ^T  PHILA0BLPB1A  MINT  AND  BIllPMCNTS  OP  BVLLION  PROM  BAN  PRAII- 
CI8CO  POR  BIOHT  MONTHS— BKVBNUB  Or  THB  UNITBD  STATSS  FOR  rUCAL  TSAR  BNOIMO  JUNB  30 
— BSTIMaTBD  IMPORTS  OP  THB  UNITBD  STaTBS  POR  THB  SAMB  PBRtOD^CZPORTS  PROM  NBW 
ORLBANS  POR  TRB  SAMS  PBRIOO— CASH  DUTIBS  AT  PBILADBLPBIA  POR  THB  SAMB  PBRI09— f  OR* 
MIOH  IMPORTS  AT  JIBW  TORK  POR  AUGUST,  AND  PROM  JANUARY  IST— IMPORTS  OP  DRY  •OODS 
POR  TUB  SAMB  PBRIOD — CASH  DUTIBS  AT  THB  PORT  OP  NBW  TORK— BXPORTS  PROM  NBW  YORK 
POM  AUGUST,  AND  POR  BIGHT  MONTHS  PROM  JANUARY  IST— BXPORTS  OP  CBRTAIN  LEADING 
▲mriCLBS  OP  PROOUOB— DBPICIBNCY  OP  BRBADSTUPrS  IN  BUROPB— REDUCTION  OP  DUTIBS  III 
PRANCB— ADPANCB  IN  TMB  RATB  OP  IRTBRBST  BY  THB  BANK  OP  BNGLAND— SIGNS  OP  NATlOMAfi 
PROSPBRITY*  BTO^  BTO. 

The  pressure  in  the  money  market  which  we  noticed  in  onr  last,  has  contin- 
ued, and  extended  more  or  less  throughout  the  Union.  It  has  been,  as  yet, 
mach  less  troablesome  m  the  interior  than  in  the  Atlantic  cities ;  but  for  the 
Jast  two  or  three  weelcs  the  drain  of  capital  has  been  from  the  country  to  the 
large  commercial  centers,  and  this  must  create  more  or  less  uneasiness  among 
country  traders.  The  collections  for  goods  distributed  have  been  very  promptly 
met,  and  as  long  as  this  continues  there  need  be  little  appreheuHion  of  commer- 

p 

cial  failures.  The  active  demand  for  breadstulf:!  wilt  aid  the  interior  in  meeting 
its  indebtedness ;  indeed,  but  for  this,  the  money  pressure  would  be  severely  felt 
in  all  of  our  inland  towns.  How  long  this  stringency  will  continue,  cannot,  of 
eourse,  be  told;  but  there  are  indications  thit  the  rates  of  interest  will  rule  high 
for  several  months  to  come.  The  impulse  given  to  business,  and  various  com- 
mercial and  industrial  enterprises  by  the  low  rates  of  interest  and  the  great  sup- 
ply of  capftal  in  the  past  two  years,  have  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  present 
stringency.  The  check  will  be  a  healthy  one,  as  speculation  was  fast  absorbing 
too  much  means  and  attention  from  all  classes  of  people. 

We  have  heretofore  uttered,  in  plain  terms,  our  warning  to  all  engaged  in  any 
legitimate  business,  against  stock  speculations  of  all  kinds,  and  we  deem  this  a 
fkvorable  moment  for  repeating  it  The  examples  of  the  past  month  ought  to 
■erve  as  beacon  lights  to  warn  the  rash  and  adventurous  from  engaging  in  such 
dangerous  experiments.  We  have  seen  breaches  of  trust,  direct  robberies,  and 
deliberate  forgeries,  all  growing  out  of  unfortunate  speculations  in  stocks.  Men 
whose  characters  were  hitherto  unimpeachable  have  fallen  before  the  assaults  of 
this  insidious  foe  to  all  commercial  honesty  and  fiiir  dealing.  It  may  be  safely 
set  down  as  a  rule,  that  no  one  ought  to  make  any  purchases  of  shares  of  any 
kind,  who  cannot  afford  to  hold  the  same  as  an  investment  without  infringing 
upon  other  business  engagements.  And  those  who  are  abundantly  able  to  meet 
an  unfavorable  issue  of  their  speculations,  ought  to  think  of  the  pernicious  ex- 
Miple  which  they  set  to  others  in  less  favorable  circumstances,  and  particularl 
to  the  young  men  in  their  service.  If  the  employer  take  **  a  turn ''  in  stocks, 
the  clerk  will  take  his  "  turn ''  in  imitation ;   and  happy  will  it  be  for  both  ei»- 
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ployer  and  clerk,  if  the  resalt  be  not  a  broken  trast  and  blighted  hopes.  The 
public  have  been  made  acquainted  with  some  of  the  most  glaring  cases,  but  there 
are  hundreds  of  others  throughout  the  various  cities  oT  the  Union,  where  young 
clerks,  some  of  them  mere  boys,  have  been  obliged  to  throw  themselves  upon 
the  clemency  of  their  employers  for  moneys  intrusted  to  them  or  placed  within 
their  reach,  which  have  been  sunk  in  this  well  of  iniquity.  We  are  not  discuai- 
ing  the  morality  of  stock  speculations  in  general,  but  in  relation  to  those  persons 
only,  whose  losses,  if  the  wheel  turn  against  them,  must  lead  to  dishonor  in  one 
way  or  another.  If  anything  were  wanting  to  confirm  what  we  have  formerly 
urged  upon  this  subject,  the  developments  of  the  post  month  are  quite  suffident 
to  vindicate  our  position. 

The  stringency  in  the  money  market  has  limited  the  sale  of  bonds  of  all  kinds, 
and  especially  those  issued  for  new  enterprises.  Some,  for  which  bids  have 
been  solicited,  have  been  withdrawn,  or  the  period  of  making  the  award  post- 
poned. The  project  of  constructing  a  railroad  fVom-  the  Atlantic  to  the  Paeife, 
has  been  urged  forward  since  our  last.  At  a  preliminary  meeting  of  the  com- 
missioners charged  with  the  duty  of  organizing  the  company  chartered  for  this 
object  by  the  Legislature  of  New  York,  held  in  the  commercial  metropolis  of 
that  State  on  the  16th  September,  Robt.  J.Walker,  Esq.,  for  himself  and  othen, 
subscribed  ten  millions  of  dollars ;  Dr.  Newoomb,  of  Albany,  and  otheis,  io- 
creased  this .  subscription  to  ;g>  12,800,000;  after  which  the  Board  adjourned  to 
meet  about  the  1st  of  October.  The  capital  of  the  company  is  91OO/)OO,000, 
which  must  all  be  subscribed  in  good  faith  before  the  concern  can  be  fully  orgui- 
ized.  The  enterprise  is  a  gigantic  one,  and  is  creating  much  interest  throngbovt 
the  whole  of  the  civilized  world.  Of  all  the  plans  yet  conceived  for  its  accom- 
plishment, none  has  heretofore  been  sufficiently  matured  to  secure  the  hearty  co> 
operation  of  our  most  practical  men.  There  are  some  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
the  organization  above  alluded  to,  but  it  has  made  further  progress  than  any 
other  in  the  direction  of  actual  results. 

From  the  statement  elsewhere  published,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  accnmolatioB 
of  specie  in  the  United  States  Treasury  continues  to  incieaae»  the  balance  bttig 
larger  than  ever  before  held  on  deposit.  The  banks,  in  various  eectiohs,  are 
generally  strengthening  themselves  under  the  pressure  already  noticed.  Wo 
jgave  in  our  last  the  opening  reports  of  the  banks  in  New  York  city  under  the 
new  law  requiring  a  weekly  statement  of  the  averages  of  the  loans  and  dift- 
counts,  specie,  circulation,  and  deposits,  for  the  previous  six  days.  We  bring 
this  summary  down  to  the  latest  date : — 

Loans  and  diacooiita,     Bpeele.  dreolstloB.  DepoaHib 

Ang.    6,  1868 $97,899,499  $9,746v441  $9,518,003  $M,ft79Jt7 

Aug.  13,    "      94,688,282  10,663,518  9,451,948  57,457«»04 

Aug.  20,    •*      94,074,717  11,082.274  9,889,727  67,807^ 

Aug.  27,    «      92,887,618  11,819,040  9,427,191  67,48M9l 

6ept.    8,    ** 91,741,388  11,268,049  9,554,294  57«ftOM1« 

tept.  10,    **      91,108.847  11,380,698  9,597.386  67,545.164 

eptl7,    «      90,190,589  11,860,235  9,566,728  57,612,J0l 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  loans  and  discounts  have  steadily  decreased,  while  Iki 
tpecie  has  steadily  increased.  We  also  annex  a  compantive  statement  of  tte 
banks  at  New  Orleans : 
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CONimiOlf  OF  TBS  BAKU  AT  TUTW  0BLXAN8. 

UABIUTIK8. 


Jan«  85, 1853. 

Circulation $7,158,888  96 

Depoiits 10,lS8,n2  87 

Du&to  banks 1,180,846  18 

Other  cash  liabilities 519,886  80 


May  88, 1853.  August  39, 1853. 

17.988,688  96  16,486,716  50 

11,158,818  69  8,777,772  28 

1,276,270  81  1,065,920  96 

851,286  80  448,290  83 


Total  liabilities 118,990,742  75  121,214,859  25  116,788,700  07 

CASH  ASSISTS. 

Specie 16,796,697  04  $7,478,488  84  $7,865,299  44 

Loans  on  deposit 10,691,628  90  11.977,886  65  9,899,788  $4 

Foreign  and  domestic  exchange....  8,906,965  01  5,680,688  82  1,114,18L  16 

Other  cash  assets 1,924,000  00  1,924,000  00  1,981,97^  95 

Total $28,827,942  82  $27,010,478  81  $19,600,811  72 

Betides,  the  banks  have  real  estate.  1,248,871  71      1,252,680  44      1,247,167  84 

Loans  on  stock 5,942,800  76      5^94,965  62      5,807,704  79 

Do.  on  mortgages 4,062,957  02      8,481,942  14      4,202.898  91 

ToUl  liabilities  ezdosive  of  capital.  26,724,186  46     28,948,802  96     24,814,888  55 

Tbtal  assets > 40,989,877  56    48,855,682  61     86,627,098  84 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  has  been  a  general  reduction  of  liabilities,  owing  in 
put  to  the  season,  and  in  part  to  the  disarrangement  of  commercial  affairs  inci- 
dent to  the  spread  of  the  epidemic  in  that  quarter. 

The  deposits  of  ballion  in  the  Philadelphia  mint  are  eonsiderably  in  advance 
of  the  corresponding  total  of  last  year : 


Philadelphia  mbt 


DSP0SR8    FOB  AUGUST. 

Gold  from  UbU-    OtiMriowess.     Bilrer.       Total  depotMs. 
fornis. 

..  $4,469,000    $48,000   $860,000   $5,872,000 


OOIJIAOX  AT  THB  PHILADBLPBIA  VUfT  FOR  AUGUST. 


PleoM.  Valae. 

Doable  eagles 88,780  $1,674,600 

Eagles 22,005  220,050 

&If  eagles 26,860  184,800 

I^DWter  eagles  ....  108,264  270,660 

Gold  doUars 215,121  215,121 


Total  gold 455,980    $2,514,781 

Ooldbars $605,199 


Pteon. 

Half  dollars 868,000 

Quarter  dollars. ...  2,824,000 

Dimes 690,000 

Half  dimes 520,000 


Valne. 
$184,000 

581,000 
59,000 
26,000 


Total  silver 8,802,000     $850,000 

Copper 549,460  5,594 

Total  Coinage $8,975,524 


The  following  will  show  the  comparative  deposits  at  the  Philadelphia  Mint  for 
the  first  eight  months  of  the  year,  and  the  ahipmenta  from  San  Fraacieco  :— 


18fil. 
January $6,071,669 


DepoHted  tt  PhUadelpkia  Mint. 


February. 
Maich  . 
Aprfl... 

.  Jsne.  • . 
July..., 
August. 


8,001,970 
2,880,271 
2,878,868 
8,869,491 
8,687^60 
8,127,517 
4,185,812 


IStt. 

$4,161,688 
8,010,222 
8,892,156 
8,091,087 
4,885,578 
6,689,474 
4,193,880 
2,a7 1,568 


18St. 
$4,962,962 
8,548,528 
7,588,752 
4,766,000 
4,425,000 
4,545,179 
8,491,000 
5,872,000 


BkipBiMtB  f/oni  B.  FruMsiteo. 


18iL 

$2,906,770 
1,770,122 
2,178,804 
8,467,298 
5,470,928 
8,570,266 
4,119,609 
8,608.808 


1861. 

$1,821,604 
6,781,278 
4,810,813 
7,660,851 
2,776,574 
6,198,482 
4,182,601 
4,705,582 


Toty. 28,002,148      82,045,698      88,644,416      27^)86,49$      87,887,785 
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If  we  add  to  the  shipments  from  Siin  Francisco  for  th^  lost  eight  months, 
$451,212  in  coin,  we  have  a  total  excess  in  shipments  of  treasure  over  the  cor- 
responding eight  months  of  1852,  of  $10,195,457.  This  is  exclusive  of  the 
sums  brought  in  the  hands  of  the  passengers. 

We  have  now  obtained  the  official  report  of  the  revenue  of  the  United  States 
for  the  last  quarter  of  the  fiscal  year,  which  enables  us  to  complete  our  tables 
for  the  year. 

REVSNUB  or  THE  UNITED  STATES  FOB  THE  FISCAL   TEAR   ENDING   JUNS   80tH,   165S. 


First  quarter  . . 
Second  quarter. 
Third  quarter. . 
Fourth  quarter. 


Fron»  Cust-imp. 
116,728,985  71 
11,807,465  45 
16,208.498  82 
15»69 1,965  54 


Pabllc  Lands. 

1415,945  91 
243.687  16 
422.0.S0  70 
586,521  14 


1853 158,981,865  62  11,967,084  99 

1852 47,889,826  62   2,048,239  58 

1851 49,017,667  92   2,852,805  80 


Miacellaneoua. 

1201,450  10 

83.818  37 

172,555  50 

844,299  92 

$762,128  89 
846,820  69 
948,106  65 


Tout 

116,841.331  7S 

11.584,870  98 

16,80S.08S  10 

16,624,636  60 

$61,853,924  40 
49,728,886  II 
52,812,279  87 


This  comparison  will  enable  us  to  make  a  closer  estimate  of  the  totaFdotii- 
ble  imports  for  the  last  fiscal  year,  than  the  one  previously  given  :«- 


Tears.  RecM  (Vom  CuBtmnt.  Dutiable  Imp*«. 

1862 $47,S39,3-26  62       $188,252,508 

1858 58,981,865  52         228,127,710 


Free  Goods 
and  8pecle. 
$29,692,984 
80,000,000 


Total  la^Mtk 

$212,945,442 

258,121,710 


As  a  set-off  against  these  large  imports,  we  have  to  notice  a  very  large  increase 
in  the  exports  at  nearly  all  of  the  ports,  besides  the  very  high  price  of  freights, 
and  the  profits  on  shipments  of  produce.  At  New  York,  as  we  have  heretofore 
shown,  the  increase,  exclusive  of  specie,  amounted  to  $5,314,157,  for  the  laine 
period.  We  made  some  time  since  an  estimate  of  the  increase  at  New  Orleans, 
where  the  difference  is  the  most  noticeable,  and  we  now  subjoin  the  official  san- 
raary,  fully  confirming  our  previous  statements  :-^ 


BZPOaTS  OF  THE  GROWTH,  PRODUCE,  AND  MANUFACTURES  -OF  THS  UNITED  CTATn,  A» 
FOREIGN  MERCHANDISE  FROM  THE  DISTRICT  OF  NEW  OELBAHS,  FOR  THE  THAR  BFBVB 
80th  JUNE,   1858. 

AMERIOAM  PRODOOR.  FORKIOM  PROOOOR 


In  American  vessels  to  foreigpa  countries — 

Third  quarter,  1862 $4,175,462 

Fourth  quarter,  1852 16,166,597 

First  ouarter,  1858 11,862,982 

Second  quarter,  1858 15,484,088 

In  foreign  veeeels  to  foreign  countries- 
Third  quarter,  1852 $1,842,181 

Fourth  quarter,  1 852 8,978,692 

First  quarter,  1868. 7,661.775 

Second  quarter,  1858 7,1 78,069 


Total  foreign  exports. 
ToUlyear  1851-2.... 


IncMMed  exports,  1858-8. 


$47,628,019 


$20,140,707 
$67,768,726 


$72,504 
112,355 
149,173 
1S6,11S 


$8,184 

22,526 

80,520 

8,400 


$459,304 


turn 


$5«,W* 

$68,292,660 
49,058,885 


$19,288,775 
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Thus  the  two  ports  of  New  York  and  New  Orleans  show  an  increase  in  ex. 
•oris  of  8'^4|d47,932,  and  all  the  other  ports  still  to  be  heard  from,  will  swell 
bis  total  very  considerably. 

The  receipts  for  duties  at  the  custom-house  in  Philadelphia  for  the  month  of 
logust  and  since  January  1st,  bare  been  as  follows :— > 

18§i.  18SI. 

Sash  duties  received  in  August 1490,201  00        $616,512  10 

*•  "        previous  6  months , . . ..         2,419,062  98        8,016,161  75 

18,909,268  98      18,680,678  86 

This  shows  an  increase  in  the  revenue  at  that  port  of  0621,419  93  since  Jan- 
uuy  1st,  indicating  an  increased  import  of  about  (2,600 ,000. 

The  ocean  steamers  are  now  continually  crowded  with  freight  as  well  as  pasft- 
mgers,  and  these  lines  are  doing  a  large; and  profitable  business.  They  bind  the 
.wo  Hemispheres  together  with  an  ever  strengthening  chain,  by  the  frequency 
ind  regularity  of  their  trips. 

The  indications  during  the  early  part  of  August  were  that  the  increase  in  the 
mports  which  has  been  steadily  going  on  since  the  first  of  the  year,  had  reached 
ts  maximum  ;  but  toward  the  close  of  the  month  the  totals  again  increased.  At 
^ew  York  the  increase  amounted  to  $4,885,086,  as  compared  with  August  of 
Ast  y«ar,  and  06,731,844  as  compared  with  August  of  1851.  We  also  annex  ft 
comparison  with  1850. 

IKPORTS  AT  NEW  TOEK  FROM  FOREIGN  PORTS  FOR  THE  MONTH  OF  AUGUST. 

18$0.  18S1.  I8d!i.  18§l. 

Entered  for coDSumption $9,034,284  111,279,004  |18,7ll,421  |16,78A,86a 

Sntered  for  warehousiDg 1,748,21 1       1,868,089         464.962       2,226,299 

P'ree  goods 246,249         688,834       1,076,388         667,408 

Specie 8,467,684         186,608           66,917         611,71ft 

Potal  entered  at  the  port $14,481,428  $13,461,930  $16,808,688  |20,198,7'M 

If tthdrawu  firom  warehouse 1,716,056      1,252,246      1,829,991      1,745,M4 

The  imports  of  specie  appear  to  have  declined  sicce  1850,  but  in  that  year 
yaxt  of  the  receipts  of  California  gold  via  Chagres  were  entered  as  foreign  im- 
ports. The  most  noticeable  feature  in  the  above  is  the  large  increase  in  the 
ndae  of  goods  entered  for  warehousing.  These  goods  have  not  accumulated  to 
his  extent  in  store,  but  have  to  a  large  amount  been  re-exported  in  bond,  or 
ransferrred  to  other  ports. 

The  total  imports  at  New  York  from  foreign  porta  since  the  first  of  January 
re  now  $48,562,232  greater  than  for  the  corresponding  eight  months  of  last 
'ear,  $37,751,467  greater  than  for  the  same  time  of  1851,  and  $35,430,612 
ireater  than  for  the  same  time  of  I85n.  This  shows  an  increase  over  last  year 
if  more  than  fifty  per  cent.  As  already  shown,  this  has  not  extended  through. 
at  the  Union,  but  it  makes  up  even  at  this  port  an  amount  quite  formidable.  We 
^nnex  a  comparison  for  four  years,  which  will  be  found  to  possess  much  ii^ 
erest: — 
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FO&ZXGN  IMFOBTS  AT  NSW  TOEK  rO&  XIOBT  MOlfTHS,  ntOM  JAVUABY  l&T. 

18§0.  18§1.  1851.  mi 

Entered  for  coosamptioo $72,288,772  182,041,898  $72,209,450  $1 10.347.159 

Entered  for  warehousing 11,659,644  9,845,001  6,916,630  15,8U,8S8 

Free  goods 6,207,603  6,803,469  9,336,327  10,336,52e 

Specie 12,522,173  1,666,979  2,086,165  1,611.2J1 

^m^^^^^^^mmm^^^^^^^m       mm^^^^m^mmmmi^^m^^mmmm       ^m^^^^^m^^^mmm^^^^mt^^m       ^^^m^^^m^imt^^^^^^^^^ 

ToUl  imports $102,678,192  $100,357,837     $89,546,572  $188,108,804 

Withdrawn  from  warehouse.         7,094,156        8,182,230       10,962,568         9,972,96« 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  entries  for  warehousing  are  nearly  three  times  as  br^ 
as  for  the  same  time  of  last  year,  which  is  accounted  for,  not  by  the  exports  to 
foreign  ports,  as  this  shows  no  increase  in  amount ;  neither  by  the  atoek  on  hand, 
for  this  has  not  largely  increased ;  but  by  the  distributive  shipmeDts  to  other 
ports,  especially  of  the  goods  which  came  by  steamer.  About  half  of  the  iii- 
orease  in  the  imports  consists  of  dry  goods,  which  show  a  gain  for  the  month 
of  August  of  $2,046,605  over  the  same  month  of  last  year,  f  2,725,795  over 
August,  1851,  and  $2,123,265  over  August,  1860,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  follow- 
ing comparison  :— 

IMPORTS  OF  FOREIGN  DRT  GOODS  AT  NSW  TORK  FOR   AITODBT. 

XMTSRRD  FOR  COMSUMFnON. 

18S0.     1861.    18$9.    18Sr 

Mannfkctures  of  wool $2»254,069  $1,736,232  $2,528,842  $3,605,759 

Manufactures  of  cotton 948,925  870,116     1,240,071  1,548,74» 

Manufactures  of  silk, 2,808,145  2,532.029     2,706,702  2,981,048 

Manufactures  of  flax 619,777  536,816        614,686  718.142 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods..... 383,468  882,831        536,684  516,0'Ji 

Total $7,004,384    $6,058,024  $7,626,985    $9,863,901 

WITHDRAWN  FROM  WAEKBOUSK. 

18S0.  1831.         18$2.         ISa. 

Manufactures  of  wool $453,417  $297,124  $221,498  $345^ 

Manufactures  of  coUon 201,480  121,312  96,769  86,119 

Manufactures  of  silk 146,787  121,689  140,148  101  *71 

Manufactures  of  flax. 46,838  65,350  42,129  14.67* 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods 8,912  19,767  21,686  10,699 

ToUl $857,384      $625,242     $521,226        $568,214 

Add  entered  for  consumption 7,004,384      6,058,024    7,626,986       9,863,901 

Total  thrown  on  the  market. .     $7,861,768    $6,688,266  $8,148,210    $9,922,215 

«NTERKD  FOR   WARKH0U8ING. 

18i0.  18S1.         1852.  18il. 

Manufactures  of  wool $358,198  $495,957  $86,890  $270,3^ 

Manufactures  of  cotton 181,452  143,970  45,018  132,6!7 

Manufactures  of  silk 181,543  871,652  72,679  WX*^ 

Manufactures  of  flax 70,028  92,295  19,878  47.S81 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods 7,526  38,698  28,686  11426 

Total $798,747     $1,142,567     $262,896       $6«S,46i 

Add  entered  for  consumption 7,004,384      6,058,024     7,626,986      9.862,901 

Total  entered  at  the  port ... .     $7,803,131     $7,200,591  $7,879,881    %%MM* 
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The  inerease  is  greatest  in  woolens,  the  receipts  of  which  have  been  veiy 
large,  the  total  for  August  being  $1,700,000  over  the  correHpouding  total  of 
the  preyious  year.  The  following  will  show  the  comparative  receipts  for  eight 
months : — 

IMPORTS  OP   POaUGN  DRY   GOODS  AT  NEW  TOtLK  POa  EIGHT  MONTHS,  PaOM  JAlOrART  IST. 

BNTSEED  POa  CONSUMPTION. 

18S0.       mi        im.       18U. 

Manafactures  of  wool 112,146,885  $10,672,768  $9,998,688  $18,618,981 

Manafactures  of  cotton 8,478,899  7,848,294  6,955,869     11,017,762 

Manufactures  of  Bilk 16,286,296  18,274,618  14,949,488     28,660,602 

Manu&cturea  of  flax 5,787,611  4,684,188  4,038,676      6,681,209 

Miscellaneoua  dry  goods. 1,769,876  2,755,878  8,029,189       8,872,518 


WPW 


Total $48,414,516  $44,285,721  $88,966,790  $62,700,972 


WTTHDEAWN  PROM  WAREHOVBE. 

18S0.       i8ii.       \m.       mi 

MsDulacturss  of  wool $1,177,467  $1,193,671  $1,800,686  $l,&10,209: 

Manufactures  of  cotton 965,010  1,130,186  1,221,555  787,600 

Manufactures  of  silk 885,748  980,615  1,541,819  1,109,64a 

Manufactures  of  flax 804,996  462,699  657,652  164,818 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods 97,085  280,588  260,951  258,242 

Total $3,870,256    $4,047,759    $4,982,118    $8,880,014 

Add  entered  for  consumption 48,414,516     44,235,721     88,966,790     62,700,972 

Total  thrown  on  the  market.  $46,784,772  $48,288,480  $48,948,903  $66,580,986 

SNTEaso  poa  warehousing. 

18M.         18S1.  18§S.  1851. 

Manufactures  of  wool $1,671,190  $1,661,246  $1,002,078  $1,924,619 

Manufactures  of  cotton 1,587,764  1,182,207  685,882  993,610 

Manufactures  of  silk 976,085  1.610,092  1,724,697  1,214,821 

Manufactures  of  flax 543,464  482,959  248,652  •  288,626 

MisceUaneous  dry  goods 74,889  268,583  251,081  275.848 

ToUl $4,808,892     $5,205,087     $3,907,885     $4,647,038 

Add  entered  for  consumption 48,414,5 16    44,235,721     88,966,790     62,700,972 

Total  entered  at  tiie  port. . .  $48,217,908  $49,440,808  $42,874,175  $67,848,006 

The  receipts  for  cash  duties  have  been  very  large.  The  total  for  the  last  fis- 
cal year  for  the  whole  United  States  has  already  been  given.  We  annex  a  com- 
parison of  the  totals  at  New  York  down  to  the  close  of  August: — 

CASH  DUTIES  RECETVED  AT  THE  PORT  OP  NEW  TORE. 

18S0.  18$1.  18».  18SI. 

InAngust $3,484,965  65  $8^34,764  21  $3,884,295  56  $4,746,657  81 

Previous  seven  months.   17,240,026  00  20,211,065  72  17,491,100  06  25,807,486  65 


Total  from  January  Ist.   20,724,991  65  23,445,829  93  21,375,395  62  80,654,094  46 

The  exports  daring  the  month  have  increased  in  a  still  greater  proportion  than 
the  imports,  the  total  at  New  York,  (exclusive  of  specie,)  having  nearly  doubled. 
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If  this  ratio  of  increase  were  to  continue,  the  exports  would  soon  overtake  the 
imports,  large  as  the  latter  are : — 


EXPORTS  FaOM  NEW   TORE  TO  FOREIGN  PORTS  FOR  THE  MONTH   OF  AUGUST. 

18d0.  18S1.  18a  ISi}. 

Domestic  produce $4,987,893  18,269,694  $2,340,820  $4,640.S8S 

Foreign  merchandise  (free) 18,766  22,974  46,464  79,857 

Foreign  merchandise  (dutiable) ». .  668.787  334,649  220,978  377,720 

Specie 1,441,736  2,673,444  2,985,883  1,183,971 

ToUl  exports $7,066,682    $6,290,661     $5,544,096     $6,181,938 

Total,  exclusive  of  specie 5,614,946      3,617,117       2,608,262      4,997,960 

The  total  for  the  last  eight  months,  of  course,  shows  a  less  comparative  gain, 
as  the  increase  did  not  begin  with  the  opening  of  the  year: — 

BZPORTS  FROM  NEW  TORE  TO  FOREIGN  PORTS  FOR  SIGHT  MONTHS,  ENDING  AUOC8T  tlwt, 

18§0.  18§1.  18».  18». 

Domestio  produce $27,428,626  $28,904,460  $27,452,183  $34,846,6S0 

Foreign  merchandise  (free) 463,299         396,630         588,442       1,090,5S$ 

Foreign  merchandise  (dutiable).. .       3,070,365       2,600,688       2,966,285       2,866,901 
Specie  5,418,548     27,771,129     18,531,841     18,768,6<7 

Total  exports. $36,376,738  $69,672,907  $49,538,251  $52,665.6S4 

Total,  exclusive  of  specie 30,962,190    81,901,778     81,006,910     88,802,057 

The  total,  (exclusive  of  specie,)  is  (7,795  greater  than  for  the  first  eight 
months  of  last  year,  $6,900,279  greater  than  for  the  same  period  of  1851,  sod 
$7,839,867  greater  than  the  same  time  in  1850. 

We  continue  our  usual  comparative  summary  of  the  shipments  from  New 
York  to  foreign  ports  of  some  of  the  leading  articles  of  domestic  produce,  from 
January  1st  to  September  17th : — 


EXPORTS  FROM  NEW  TORE  TO  FOREIGN  PORTS  OF  CERTAIN  LEADING   ARTICLES  Of 

DOMESTIO    PRODDOE,  FROM   JANUARY    IST  TO  SEPTEMBER   17tH. 

ISil  18i3.{                                  18§!.       ISSt. 

Ashes— poU bbls.      13,781        7,726  |  Naval  stores bbls.    825,992    820,712 

pearls 664  513'  Oils,  whale galls.      34,998    237,KS 

Beeswax lbs.    206,027     144,430  sperm 462,784    782,271 

Breadttuffa—  lard 28.629      45.MS 

Wheat  flour  .  .bbls.    972,600  1,143,764  |  linseed 10,584        6,8i7 

Rye  flour 7,974  1,996  ,  ProriMOfW— 

Com  meal 86,506       31,994  j      Pork bbls.       28,328      60,952 

Wheat bush.  1,499,603  2,776,129  ,      Beef. 86,179      88.6W 

Rye 236,460      I      Cut  meate lbs.  1,247.919  7,456.200 

Oats 8,163       49,135;      Butter 509,787  1,216,W7 

Barley 367      !      Cheese 670,247  8,568^ 

Com 712,820     617,671        Lard 8,079,827  5,29».9<8 

Oandles,  mold.,  boxes      46,080      37,872    Rice trcs.       22,746      16,5Jj 

sperm 2,765         3,634  ,  Tallow. lbs.     85'7,736  2,34S,W8 

Coal tons      27,69 1  24,073    Tobacco,  crude. . .pkgs.       18,946      16.«1 

Cotton bales    281,689  209,910    Do.,  manufacturedlbe.  8,118,551  4,669.807 

Hay 6,657         3,665  ;  Whalebone 557,686  2,48«,79< 

Hops. 488  281  1 
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The  largest  increase  has  been  in  wheat,  the  total  shipments  of  which  have 
been  nearly  doubled  within  the  last  eight  months.  The  exports  of  provisions 
have  also  largely  increased.  Since  our  last,  the  prices  of  flour  have  advanced  on 
the  seaboard  about  $1  00  per  barrel ;  since  this  extreme  rate  was  reached,  the  mar- 
ket has  fluctuated,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  what  higher  prices  will  rule 
throughout  all  of  the  winter  than  has' previously  been  obtained  for  more  than  a 
year.  The  deficiency  in  the  harvest  throughout  Great  Britain  and  a  portion  of 
Central  Europe,  have,  no  doubt,  been  greatly  exaggerated  by  some  writers,  but 
there  is  no  longer  a  question  but  what  the  crop  is  a  short  one,  and  below  the 
actual  necessities  of  the  people.  By  an  imperial  decree,  (anticipating  the  slower 
effect  of  the  sliding  scale,^  all  com  and  flour  imported  into  France  before  the  1st 
of  January  next,  are  to  pay  the  minimum  duty  fixed  by  the  law  of  April  15, 1832, 
or  a  droit  de  balance  of  only  25  cents.  Rice,  meal,  and  pulse,  will  also  pay  a 
duty  of  only  25  cents  per  100  kilogrammes.  All  vessels  laden  with  these  com* 
modities  will  pay  no  tonnage  duties.  The  French  government  has  taken  the 
precaution  to  purchase  largely  of  breadstuffs  for  resale,  in  order  to  prevent,  if 
possible,  any  material  or  long-continued  advance  in  price,  as  dear  bread,  even 
finder  the  best  of  governments,  is  very  apt  to  excite  discontent  and  restlessneaa 
among  the  lower  classes  of  the  people. 

Since  our  last,  the  rate  of  interest  has  been  advanced  by  the  Bank  of  England 
from  3i  to  4  per  cent  This  measure  has  been  deemed  necessary  to  prevent— » 
first,  a  tendency  of  capital  td  seek  foreign  investment ;  and,  secondly,  a  drain  of 
specie  for  the  purchase  of  breadstuffs.  Much  speculation  has  been  excited  in 
England,  among  the  writers  upon  political  economy,  as  to  the  constant  outgo  of 
specie  from  that  country,  the  shipments  embracing  a  large  portion  of  the  re* 
ceipta.  The  fact  is,  that  the  large  shipments  of  coin  and  bullion  made  from  this 
country  to  England  were  not  designed  for  lodgment  there.  We  pay  for  the 
balance  of  our  China  imports,  and  the  large  sums  due  for  continental  goods,  by 
drawing  on  London,  and  thus  the  bulk  of  our  shipments  of  specie  goes  forward 
to  that  point  The  balance  to  these  several  countries  is  thus  thrown  against 
England,  and  she  must  move  the  coin  forward  until  the  equilibrium  is  restored. 
Thus  the  imports  of  bullion  into  England  since  January  1st,  1852,  are  nearly 
$200,000,000,  and  yet  the  coin  in  the  bank  of  England  has  been  but  little  in- 
creased. A  portion  of  this  has  been  taken  into  general  circulation  among  the 
people,  and  the  remainder  has  been  reshipped  to  points  where  it  was  necessary 
to  fiimish  a  basis  for  exchange.  The  idea  which  many  seem  to  entertain  of  in- 
creasing prosperity  is  certainly  very  absurd.  They  can  find  no  evidence  of  it  in 
individaal  success ;  they  seem  to  seek  it  in  public  depositories  or  storehouses, 
where  Pharaoh,  at  the  suggestion  of  Joseph,  placed  the  surplus  breadstuffs  ef 
Egypt,  in  anticipation  of  the  famine.  Overlooking  the  blessings  at  their  doors, 
they  are  ever  in  search  of  a  sign  of  the  public  welfare,  as  if  it  were  to  be  placed, 
like  a  guide-board,  in  the  public  thoroughfare. 
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OPfiRATIOiVS  OF  THE  BANK  OF  EVGUND  IS  1852. 

The  London  Circular  to  Bankers  preaeats  several  elaborate  tables,  being  an  antl- 
ysis  of  the  weekly  retams  of  the  Bask  of  England  for  the  year  ending  December. 
1862.  The  tables  show  by  annotation  the  highest  and  lowest  amount  of  eadi  item  of 
tlie  series.  The  Circular  famishes  also  a  carefully  drawn  summary  of  the  whole, 
which  we  append : — 

1.    MOTKMEirrS  IN  THE  ISSUE  DEPAETMXNT. 

The  highest  amount  of  notes  issued  during  the  year  1852,  was  on  tbe  10th  day  of 
July,  being  86,878,766/.  against  80,818,250/.  on  the  20th  of  December  in  the  previoui 
year ;  and  the  lowest  amount  in  1852  was  80,992,450/.  3n  the  8d  day  of  Janaary, 
against  26,642,270/.  on  May  8,  1861. 

The  notes  in  actual  circuUtion  reached  their  highest  figure  on  the  10th  day  of  Jolf, 
being  23,747,755/.,  showing  an  increase  over  that  of  the  previous  year  of  8,049^600/.; 
the  lowest  amount  in  circulation  in  1852  was  19,284,590/.,  on  the  8d  day  of  Jaooaiy, 
being  608,895/.  above  the  lowest  amount  in  1861.  It  will  be  seen  in  the  tabular  state- 
ment under  Uiis  head,  that  the  actual  circulation  on  the  10th  day  of  July  was  beknr 
the  amount  of  gold  held  in  the  coffers  of  the  bank. 

It  will  be  found  that  the  increase  of  the  metallic  assets  of  the  bank  began  in  tbe 
week  ending  August  2d,  1861,  and  continued  every  week  with  only  two  ezceptioot, 
namely,  SeptemW  6th,  and  December  the  27th,  for  thirty-five  weeks,  down  to  llareh 
the  27 tb,  1852.  During  this  period  the  total  increase  of  gold — after  deducting  tbe 
decrease  for  the  two  weeks  referred  to—was  6,064,968/. ;  but  this  remarkable  increa» 
did  not  rest  at  this  point ;  for,  after  a  trifling  decrease  in  the  two  succeeding  weeks  of 
only  556,670/.,  the  increase  progressed  for  thirteen  weeks  more,  namely,  from  Apifl 
the  17th  to  July  10th,  inclusive,  adding  a  further  sum  of  8,701,650/.  to  tlie  gold  in  the 
issue  department  of  the  bank,  and  at  the  latter  date  the  total  value  had  reached  the 
enormous  sum  of  21,845,390/.  sterling,  the  largest  amount  which  had  been  possessed 
by  the  proprietor  since  the  foundation  of  the  company.  In  comparing  the  higheit 
and  lowest  points  in  the  amount  of  gold  bullion  held  during  this  year  and  the  two 
preceding  ones,  the  result  will  stand  as  below : 

Highest  Amount.       Date.  Lowest  Amount.       Dale. 

£  £ 

1850 16.209,498  16th  March  14,800,058  28th  December 

1851 16,784,875  20th  December  12,608.895  8d  May 

1852 11,845,390  10th  July  16,959,075  8d  January 

So  that  while  the  highest  amounts  of  gold  bullion  in  1850  and  1861  differed  naj 
little  from  each  other,  the  highest  amount  in  1852  shows  an  increase  of  upwards  « 
5,000,000/.  sterling  over  that  of  the  previous  year. 

In  silver  bullion  the  changes  were  so  slight  as  scarcely  to  demand  any  partioQliir 
notice.  In  the  previous  statement  we  pointed  out  the  great  diminution  in  the  qim- 
tity  of  silver  bullion  held  by  the  bank  in  the  month  of  October,  1846,  whidi  tins 
amounted  to  2,727,001/.,  but  which  had  decreased  to  38,875/.  on  the  let  of  Ifarch  ii 
1852.  Since  that  date  no  alteration  took  place  in  the  amount  until  August  l4tk,wheB 
it  decreased  to  18,967/.,  and  in  three  weeks  afterwards  it  was  19»164l.,  at  which  it 
stands  at  the  present  time. 

2.    THE   B4NKIKO  OEPAKTlfENT. 

It  can  scarcely  be  supposed  that  the  remarkable  increase  which  has  taken  place  in 
the  gold  possessed  by  the  bank  can  have  occurred  without  producing  some  considera- 
ble changes  in  the  banking  department  of  the  establishment,  connected  as  it  is  witk 
the  great  trading  and  commercial  operations  of  the  empire.  Takinff  each  bead  in  thr 
order  in  which  it  falls  in  the  table  we  have  given,  it  appears  that  me  **  Rest "  in  tfc» 
banking  department  reached  its  maximum  8,624,418/.  on  the  8d  day  of  April,  and  iU 
minimum  on  the  5th  day  of  June. 
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Under  the  head  of  Public  Deposits  the  highest  amount  is  below  that  of  1851,  being 
only  9,447.516/.  against  10,796,555/.;  the  lowest  amount  in  favor  of  the  exchequer 
was  3,065,992/.  against  8,957,006/.  in  1851.  The  Public  Deposits  seem  to  havs 
stood  at  a  lower  ligure  in  each  of  the  three  years  ending  1852,  by  the  following 
account: 

Highest  AmoanL  Lowest  AmounL 

£  £ 

1860 11.022,817  4,657.818 

1861 10,795.566  8,957,006 

1862 9,447,616  2,802,861 

Under  the  head  of  Other  Deposits,  which  include  all  private  accounts,  and  accounts 
of  bankers  and  railway  and  other  juint-stock  companies,  there  is  a  very  remarkabla 
increase,  the  maximum  amount  exceeding  that  of  the  previous  year  by  nearly  4^  mil- 
liona.    The  following  shows  the  highest  and  lowest  for  three  years : 

Highest  AmoQDt.  Lowest  AmounU 

£  £ 

1860 11,268,012  8,850,077 

1851 10,976,866  8,121,481 

1862 15,464,288  9,871,117 

Seven-day  and  other  bills  stood  at  their  highest  point  on  the  18th  day  of  Novem- 
ber, being  1,507,161/. ;  and  at  the  lowest  on  Uie  20th  day  of  March,  being  1,061,520/.; 
when  compared  with  the  previous  year  the  maximum  shows  an  increase  of  179,936/., 
and  the  mmimum  an  increase  of  45,485/. 

The  total  liabilities  of  the  bank  in  the  Banking  Department  in  1862  stood  at 
40,622.326/.  on  the  24th  of  December;  and  the  lowest  amount  was  85,844,376/.  on 
the  17th  of  January,  which  was  an  increase  on  the  maximum  amount  in  1861  of 
1,414,850/.,  and  an  increase  on  the  minimum  amount  of  2,848,277/. 

Under  the  head  of  Government  Securities,  the  variation  has  presented  nothing  of 
importance,  the  hi^^hest  amount  being  14,801,095/.  on  the  10th  day  of  April,  and  tha 
lowest  18,233,763/.  January  10th.  The  favorable  state  of  the  exchequer,  and  the 
easy  state  of  the  money  market  arising  from  the  great  increase  in  the  capital  of  Um 
bank,  would  operate  favorably  in  this  respeet. 

Other  securities,  which  comprise  commercial  bills  discounted,  advances  on  bills, 
bonds,  and  other  descriptions  of  securities,  the  highest  point  reached  was  below  that 
of  1 85 1 ;  and  in  no  part  of  the  latter  year  did  the  private  securities  of  the  bank  fall 
so  low  as  in  1852 — the  maximum  in  the  previous  year  was  15,181,698/.,  and  in  1862 
it  was  14,185,852/.;  and  in  1861  the  minimum  was  11,866,148/.,  and  in  1852  it  was 
10,646,723/.  Taking  the  commercial  paper  discounted  at  about  half  the  sum  stated 
under  this  head,  there  is  a  decrease  shown  in  the  Discount  Department  of  the  bank 
when  compared  with  the  previous  year ;  and  it  was  only  towards  the  close  of  ths 
▼ear  that  the  securities  uoaer  this  head  began  to  increase,  and  the  demand  for  money 
oecame  more  active  previously  to  the  rate  of  discount  being  advanced  from  2  to  2|' 
per  cent  m  January  of  the  following  year. 

The  notes  in  reserve  show  the  natural  result  of  an  increase  of  gold  in  the  Issue  De- 
partment, as  all  notes  issued  beyond  Uie  extent  of  14,000,000/.  upon  the  security  of 
the  debt  due  to  the  bank  and  GU)vemment  Securities,  must  be  represented  by  gold 
and  silver  bullion.  This  resource  of  the  bank,  it  will  be  seen,  has  been  well  supported 
during  the  year  1852,  and  has  been  the  great  basis  of  public  and  private  credit  up  to 
the  present  time,  and  without  which  it  is  impossible  that  we  could  have  sustained  the 
imimense  increase  which  has  taken  place  in  our  commercial  and  manufacturing  enter- 
pr  se  during  the  past  two  years.  We  will  give  to  the  legislators  all  the  credit  that  is 
due  to  their  sagacity,  prudence,  and  foresight ;  but  it  is  to  the  increase  of  gold  alone 
that  we  can  attribute  our  security  and  the  stability  of  our  speculations — K»r  without 
that,  nothing  would  have  dislodged  the  millions  from  their  ancient  homes,  and  distrib- 
uted the  produce  and  industry  of  the  globe  over  every  land. 

3.  MOVEMENTS  IN  THK  BULLION  DEPARTMENT. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  quantities  of  gold  and  silver  received  and  deliv- 
ered, in  continuation  of  those  published  in  February  of  last  year.  As  the  Bank  of 
£o«{land  introduced  the  practice  of  weighing  gold  and  tilver  by  the  ounce  Troy,  and 
decimal  parts  of  an  ounce  in  November  last,  we  Lave  reduced  the  receipts  and  deliv- 
eries in  previous  years  to  ounces  and  decimal  parts  of  an  ounce,  that  the  oompariaooa 
may  be  the  more  readily  understood.  • 
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GOLD  RKOKIYXO. 

18)0.  18S1.  18)2. 

Ounces.  Onncea.  Onnee*. 

Ist  Quarter 826,084.2  882.769.10  1,081,969.75 

2d       «         821,714.7  618,607.20  1,819,688.60 

8d       "         620,681.7  692,717.70  1,095,614  60 

4th      **         869,862.9  2,002,688.65  1,818,644.20 

Total 1,627,968.6         8,441,717.66  4,816,667.10 

GOLD  DSUVJCEED. 

18S0.  1851.  isa. 

Ounces.  Onncei.  Oniioes. 

l8t  Quarter 186.396.90  282,022.00  284,896.60 

2d       "        196,678.10  209,246.66  222,850.66 

8d       «        217,222.85  168,472.16  197,462.10 

4th      **        861,626.20  261,809.46  569^9.55 

^■s^*Hv*«^MH^i^i^Rw  ^t^^m^^^^m^f^^^^^^  ^a^m^^t^m^^^^^^^^"^^ 

Total 960,824.06  896,849.16  1,214,707.80 

SILVER  R1£CEIVXD. 

18S0.  18H.  18ii 

Oonces.  Ounces.  Oqmm^ 

let  Quarter 4,112,491.26  4,024,614.40  6.070.962.26 

2d        «        6,166,877.80  8,909,871.40  5,688.720 '0 

8d        "        4,486,048.20  6,262,608.86  6,848,006.96 

401      *<        6,188,280.66  6,062,716.66  4,988.847.80 

Total 18,891,142.40  18,289,210.80  21,646,086.20 

SILVER  DEUTERBD. 

im.  ISil.  18SL 

Ounces.  Ouneee.  OoDees. 

l8t  Quarter 4,121,602.76  4,047,726.86  5,079,888i6 

2d        "        6,178,006.76  8,967,962.75  6,671,377.60 

8d        **        4,429,181.90  6,262,086.60  6,884.606.10 

4th      "        6,816,619.46  4,968,207.45  4,069,242.57 

Total 19,646,010.86  18,216,981.66  21,702,064.52 

These  statements  show  that  the  receipts  of  gold,  which  began  to  increase  in  tbe 
last  quarter  of  1851,  malntaioed  their  steadiuess  throughout  the  whole  of  ISSS" 
makiog  the  total  amount  4,815,657  ounces;  being  an  increase  of  1,878,940  cmsca 
over  Sie  previous  year — or,  at  776.  9d.  per  ounce,  about  6,841,191/.  sterliiq;,  svi 
nearly  equal  to  the  total  receipts  in  1850.  By  reducing  the  receipts  and  the  delit* 
eries  for  the  three  years  ending  1852,  to  their  equivalent  money  value,  we  obtain  tkt 
following  results: 

Gold  Received.  GoM  DeKvertd. 

£  £ 

I860 6,980,056  8,786.203 

1851 18.879,684  8.486,600 

1852 18.720.866  4,722,178 

Total £88,040,496  £11,948,876 

The  difference  in  favor  of  the  bank  for  the  three  years  ending  1861,  was  16,629,06liL; 
but  for  the  three  years  ending  1852,  it  was  no  less  than  26,096,620/. 

The  total  receipts  and  deliveries  also  of  silver  show  a  large  increase  in  1862  orcr 
the  previous  year ;  but  they  nearly  balance  each  other  in  amount  The  amooDts  lor 
tho  three  years  ending  1862  were  as  follows: 

Silver  Received.  Silver  Deliversd. 
£  £ 

I860 4,880,211  5,049,127 

1861 4,711,878  4,689,126 

1852 5,591,896  6.607,141 

Total £12,188,979  .£16,M6,806 
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Hiese  amounts  will  be  found  to  differ  with  those  we  gave  in  the  previous  state- 
meat  ;  on  the  former  occasion  we  calculated  the  value  of  silver  at  668.  the  pound 
troy,  or  6dd.  the  ounce ;  but  we  think  the  approximation  is  nearer  the  value  by  taking 
it  at  6 2d  the  ounce. 

Such  were  the  astonishing  results  produced  in  the  several  departments  of  the  Bank 
of  England  in  1852,  arising,  as  we  may  affirm,  almost  entirely  from  the  discoveries 
of  gold  in  Australia  and  Cidifomia.  What  may  arise  in  future,  we  must  leave  it  to 
time  to  unfold.  

THfi  PUBUC  REVENUES  OF  WURTEMBER6. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Evening  Po»t^  writing  from  the  South  of  Germany,  gives, 

oo  the  authority  of  one  of  the  financial  officers,  the  following  account  of  the  public 

revenues  of  Wurtemberg,  one  of  the  German  States : — 

The  state  at  large  maintains  its  kin^,  its  court,  its  army,  its  judiciary  system,  and 
its  legislative  expenses : 

1.  Out  of  revenues  derived  by  indirect  taxes,  which  spring  from  duties  levied  on 
imports.  Wurtemberg  is  ooe  of  the  states  forming  the  ZoU-Verein,  or  Customs  Union, 
for  details  about  which  I  must  refer  you  to  the  books.  These  indirect  taxes  produce 
not  quite  half  that  is  requisite  for  the  support  of  the  government.  They  are  levied 
fNrincipally  on  sugar,  (|7  per  100  lbs.,)  coffee,  (|8|  per  100  lbs.,>  silk,  cotton  goods, 
etc  These  duties  produce,  in  a  population  of  two  and  a  half  millions  of  inhabitants, 
about  $2,000,000. 

2.  From  its  public  property,  forests,  salines,  (salt  costs  here  2  kroger  per  lb. — it 
eoets  the  government  less  than  1,)  water  powers,  meadow  lands,  old  feudal  property, 
piut  wrested  from  nobles,  end  much  of  it  from  the  Catholic  Church  at  the  time  of  the 
Reformation.  This  brandi  is  a  most  complex  part  of  the  government ;  it  requires 
most  minute  legislative  and  administrative  details.  I  can  but  state  its  general  out- 
lines, and  add,  that  after  some  reflection,  I  have  no  remedy  to  propose,  since  diffi- 
culties almost  insurmountable,  all  the  results  of  "  vested  rights,"  meet  one  at  every 
step. 

3.  From  direct  taxes.  These  alone  are  periodically  levied  by  the  legislature.  They 
are  also  levied  according  to  a  very  complex  system.  They — that  is,  the  amount  found 
necessary  by  the  legislature— are  divided  into  twenty  four  parts,  17-24th8  of  which 
must  bo  bonie  by^  realty  (the  ground,  the  soil,)  S-24th8  by  trade  and  handicraft,  and 
4-24 ths  by  buildings  and  superstructures.  If,  therefore,  the  legislature  finds  that  the 
ftate  requires,  in  addition  to  the  preceding  two  sources,  2,400,000,  then 

Ground pays     1,700,000 

Trade 800,000 

Buildings 400,000 

and  so  again,  in  relative  proportion,  whatever  may  be  the  amount.  Direct  taxes, 
therefore,  vary  with  the  demands  of  government,  and  are  high  or  low,  as  the  previous 
sources  are  great  or  little,  and  as  the  expenses  of  government  are  high  or  low. 

The  ground  is  valued  somewhat  after  your  manner  in  New  York  ;  its  value,  how- 
ever, being  more  fixed,  it  is  easier  determined.  The  government  here  is  also  more 
inquisitorial,  and  therefore  the  real  relative  value  is,  in  almost  all  instances,  ascer- 
tained. 

Trades  pay  their  fixed  share,  according  to  fixed  classes.    Every  mechanic  has  to 

Cy  something  for  his  trade,  the  least  being  $2  per  year,  somewhat  after  our  former 
wyers'  tax  in  Ohio. 

Merchants  are  divided  into  six  classes,  according  to  their  respective  annual  amount 
of  butiioess,  (not  capital  employed,)  the  class  l^ing  determined  by  the  statement, 
opon  honor,  of  the  merchants. 

The  value  of  buildings  is  fixed  equally  for  insurance  and  leasable  purposes,  the 
two  going  together.  This  part  of  the  system  deserves  a  separate  notice,  and  as  soon 
M  I  am  furnished  with  greater  details,  I  shall  give  it  in  subsequent  numbers. 

These  direct  taxes  are  levied  firott  a  kind  of  grand  valuation,  formed  as  stated,  here 
called  **  Cataster." 

Towns  and  cities  are  authorized,  through  their  councils,  to  levy  upon  this  grand  val- 
nation  a  certain  limited  amount  of  tax.  These  communities  have  also  always  more 
or  less  extensive  public  pro^rty  in  water  powers,  forests,  and  hospital  property  ;  and 
formerly  the  rents  from  this  property  sufficed  to  cover  all  expenses,    l^apoleon's 
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wars  and  forced  levies,  with  the  exactions  of  our  time,  many  of  which  created  debts 
of  all  kinds,  have  rendered  taxation  necessary.  This  taxation  is  levied  by  the  local 
authorities  as  with  us — only  here  the  levies  must  pass  the  scrutiny  and  approval  of  i 
royal  finaocial  officer.    Might  not  such  a  financial  veto  be  good  in  our  cities  f 

BANK  CIRCULATIOIV  IN  WISCONSIN. 

The  Milvoaukie  News  of  July  1st,  1853,  says  the  law  of  the  last  legislature  against 
the  circulation  of  unauthorized  bank  notes  in  this  State,  goes  into  operation  todar. 
The  following  is  the  first  and  moat  important  section  of  this  law : — '*  No  person  or  per 
pons  shall  issue,  pay  out  or  pass,  and  no  body  corporate  shall  issue,  pay  oat,  pas^  or 
receive  in  this  State  as  money,  or  as  an  equivalent  for  money,  any  promissory  oott, 
draft,  order,  bill  of  exchange,  certificate  of  deposit,  or  other  paper  of  any  form  what- 
ever in  tlie  similitude  of  bank  paper,  circulating,  or  intended  to  circulate  as  monej  or 
banking  currency,  that  is  not  at  the  time  of  such  issuing,  paying  out,  passing,  or  re- 
ceiving, expressly  authorized  by  some  positive  law  of  the  United  States,  or  of  CanAda, 
and  redeemable  in  currenr  gold  or  silver  coin  at  the  place  where  it  purports  to  have 
been  issued ;  and  the  burden  of  proving  the  existence  of  such  law,  and  the  redeoip- 
tion  of  the  promissory  note,  bill  of  exchange,  draft,  order,  or  certificate  of  deposit,  aa 
aforesaid,  at  the  place  of  issue,  shall  rest  upon  the  person  or  body  paying  out,  passing, 
or  issuing  the  same." 

SecMons  2  and  8  affix  fines  of  not  less  than  five,  or  more  than  one  hundred  doUars, 
for  individual  violation  of  the  law,  or  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  not  less  than 
one  or  more  than  six  months.  Bodies  corporate  shall  forfeit  their  rights  and  priviliges 
and  pay  $500  for  every  violation,  to  be  appropriated  to  the  School  Fund  of  this  Slate. 

CANADIAN,  STERLING;  AND  FEDERAL  CURRENCY. 

The  Canadian  pound  eurreficy  is  four  dollars  o#  United  States  money ;  the  poood 
sterling  is  ^4  87.  The  subjoined  tables  give  the  equivalent  sums  in  sterling,  cur- 
rency, and  dollars  and  cents : — 
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2  48 

10 

8 

2f 

200 

10 

0  6 

0  6 

0  13     4i 

2  67 

11 

9 

Oi 

220 

20 

0  9f 

1  0 

0  14     7i 

2  92 

12 

9 

m 

240 

80 

0  2f 

1  6 

0  15     9f 

8  10 

18 

10 

H 

260 

40 

1  7f 

2  0 

0  17     Oi 

8  40 

14 

11 

6 

280 

60 

2  Of 

2  6 

0  18     8 

8  66 

16 

12 

4 

300 

60 

2  6 

8  0 

0  19     5i 

8  89 

16 

18 

If 

820 

70 

2  Oi 

8  6 

1     0     8i 

4  18 

17 

18 

llf 

840 

80 

8  8i 

4  0 

1     1  lOf 

4  87 

18 

14 

H 

860 

90 

8  8i 

4  6 

1     8     U 

4  62 

19 

16 

n 

880 

100 

4  U 

6  0 

Bterlinf. 

CorrencT. 

Dfillara. 

CurrencT.       Sterling. 

d. 

£     8.      d. 

• 

cU. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

CtB. 

1 

0    0     H 

0 

2 

I 

0 

Of 

2 

2 

0     0     2i 

0 

4 

2 

0 

If 

8 

8 

0     0     8| 

0 

6 

8 

0 

2i 

6 

4 

0     0     6 

0 

8 

4 

0 

H 

7 

6 

0     0     6 

0 

10 

6 

0 

4 

8 

6 

0    0    7i 

0 

12 

6 

0 

6 

10 

7 

0    0    8i 

0 

14 

7 

0 

6f 

12 

8 

0    0     9| 

0 

16 

8 

0 

6! 

13 

9 

0    0  11 

0 

18 

9 

0 

n 

16 

10 

1     1     0 

0 

20 

10 

0 

H 

17 

11 

0    1     H 

0 

22 

11 

0 

9 

18 

L«. — To  convert  Sterling  into  Currency:  To  the  given  sum  add  1-6  of  itself,  and 
of  that  1-5. 

convert  Currency  into  Sterling :  Multiply  by  60  (or  by  12  and  6)  and  divide 
J.  

UrSUBANCfi  ON  VESSELS  TO  THE  ST.  LAVIREIVCE. 

«  Toronto  Olobe  makes  the  following  quotations  of  the  rates  of  ocean  insurance 
le  purpose  of  pointing  out  the  disadvantages  under  which  the  St  Lawrence  suffers, 
■ates  from  Quebec  are  more  than  double  those  from  New  York  :— 

Oatward.  Homo. 

N^ewTork 20    to    26  16     to  20 

[Charleston,  Savannah 20    to    80  16    to  20 

N'ew  Orleans. 80    to    40  .26     to  80 

STNorttiiierii;::::::::::::::}    «» *«>  <<^     "  *»  »« 

ifl'ewfoundland 80    to    40  30    to    40 

THE  BANKRUPT  CONDITION  OF  MEXICO. 

lat  strikes  every  foreigner  with  utter  amazement  on  his  first  acquaintance  with 
so,  is  that,  seeing  at  every  step  he  takes  in  this  magnificent  country  indubitable 
I  of  riches  and  resources  in  perennial  abundance ;  wealth  in  every  shape,  mineral, 
ly  |Mwtoral ;  the  earth  teeming,  in  fact,  with  erery  country's  product  which  man 
ne,  exchange,  and  turn  to  his  profit ;  that,  peeing  ail  this,  he  learns  that  the  same 
ry  is  utterly  beggared  and  bankrupt  in  public  men  and  public  credit ;  and,  as  a 
al  consequence,  that  its  public  means,  either  dammed  up  or  turned  into  wrong 
els,  are  quite  inadequate  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  national  expenditure. — 
^90%*$  Vtnt  to  Mexico, 


I 
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n  be  Men  bj  the  preceding  table,  that  the  aeeessed  valae  of  real  estate  this 
$41,452,042  greater  than  hut  year,  and  of  personal  estate  120,474,095  greater, 
icrease  of  valuation  in  one  year,  $61,926,137.  The  greatest  increase  in  any 
rd  is  114,627,045,  in  the  18th;  the  next  greatest,  $9,427,506  69  in  the  Ut 
In  the  latter,  $8,836,556  69  of  the  increase  is  in  personal  estate,  and  only 
950  in  real  estate ;  whereas,  in  the  former,  $10,884,245  is  in  real  estate,  and 
900  in  personal  Third  in  the  order  of  greatest  increase,  stands  the  19th 
rhich  shows  an  advance  of  $7,091,620  in  real  estate,  and  $193,000  in  personal 
>mes  the  2d,  which  advances  $2,845,025  in  real  estate,  and  $1,811,684  in  per- 
Totai,  $4,656,559  69.  This  ward,  which  lies  altogether  east  of  Broadway, 
i  greater  advance  in  real  estate  than  the  Sd  ward,  on  the  westerly  side  of 
'ay,  where  many  extensive  stores  have  been  erected,  and  where  rents  have  in- 
much  more  rapidly  than  on  the  east  side. 

D  VALUE  or  TAXABLK  PEOPBRTT  IN  MEW  YORK  OITT  FOE  TWE«TI-fOl7B     YEAE8. 

Renl  E«t^te.  PersonsL  Total. 

$87,608,580  $87,684,938  $125,288,618 

97,221,870  42,058,844  189,280,214 

104,040.405  42,260,218  146.802,618 

114,129,561  52,865,626  166,495,187 

128,249,280  68.299,231  186,548,611 

143,732,426  74,991,278  218,728,708 

283,743,803  76,768,617  809,501,920 

196,450,109  67,297,241  268,747,850 

194,548,869  69,609,682  264,162,941 

196,940,184  69,942,296  266,882,480 

187,221,714  65,018,801  252,286,515 

186,350,948  64,843,972  251,194,920 

176,512,342  61,294,659  287.806,901 

164,965,814  64,273,764  229.229,078 

171,936,591  64,028,456  235,960,047 

177,207.990  62,787,527  239,996,517 

188,480,934  61,471,471  244,962,406 

187,8 14.386  69,887,917  247,152,808 

198,027,676  61,164,451  254,192,027 

197,761,919  68,456,174  266,217,098 

207,146,176  78,989,240  286.085,416 

227.018,866  98,094,602  820,108,368 

; 258,186,768  98,520,042  851,706,795 

294,688,795  118,994,187  413,682,982 

loking  at  the  above  table,  which  shows  the  valuation  in  successive  years,  the 
will  be  surprised  at  the  greatness  of  the  fluctuations.  From  1888  to  188C  in- 
,  (four  years,)  the  assessed  value  of  real  estate  was  more  than  doubled.  In 
'ears  more,  from  1886  to  1843,  the  valuation  fell  near  sixty-nine  millions.  Then 
Again,  gradually,  from  vear  to  year,  until  1851,  when  it  jumped  u[>  twenty  mil- 
in  1852,  twenty-six  millions;  and  in  1853,  forty-one  and  a  half  millions;  mak- 
>tal  of  |87,492,6fl9  in  three  years,  in  real  estate  alone.  In  the  same  three 
here  was  an  advance  of  $40,054,897  in  personal  estate.  Aggregate  inci:ea8e  of 
i  personal  estate  from  1851  to  1853,  both  inclusive,  (three  years,)  $127,647,516. 
illation  of  real  estate  in  1852  reached  and  passed  that  of  1836,  the  year  of 
tion  and  bubbles.  The  valuation  of  the  present  year  shows  an  excess  of  near 
le  millions  over  1836  in  the  value  of  real  estate,  and  more  than  forty-three 
I  in  personal  estate.  Total,  in  round  numbers,  one  hundred  and  four  millions 
.he  piping  times  of  speculation  and  folly,  which  swamped  the  nation  in  an 
f  insolvency.  This  city  has  vastly  increased  since  then,  both  in  population 
I  number  of  buildings  erected.  The  valuation  is  not  as  high  now  as  it  was 
proportion  to  the  wealth  of  the  city.  Nor  is  it,  on  an  average,  (we  speak 
larly  of  real  estate,)  by  any  means  equal  to  the  prices  at  which  the  property 
by  the  owners,  or  at  which  it  could  now  be  sold. 

BRITISH  COLONIAL  EXPENDITURES. 

ot  parliamentary  documents  acquaint  us  with  the  heavy  expense  to  which  the 
government  is  still  exposed  for  the  care  and  cootrol  of  her  coloniea.    In  (ht 
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year  1848  this  expense  had  increased  to  £540,842  for  ciyil  goyemment,  £74,005  Jbr 
naval  expenditures,  and  £2^56,919  for  military  expenditurea — making  a  total  of 
£8,171,646. 

In  1847  their  expenditores  had  increased  to  £8,804,088,  but  had  declined  to 
£2,914,354  in  1850-1. 

The  prominent  item  of  expenditure  in  1848  was  the  military  govenunent  of  Gib- 
raltar. This  amounted  to  the  enormous  sum  of  £219,465.  The  military  ezpeixiitiiRi 
of  Canada  were  £525,226,  and  for  the  North  Eastern  Provinces  £173,080. 

The  following  table  will  be  useful  for  future  references,  as  showing  the  total  colo- 
nial expenditures  for  the  years  1847  to  1850-1 : — 


Gibraltar 

Malta 

Cape  of  Qood  Hope  ,. , 

Mauritius 

Bermuda 

Falkland  Islands  . . . . 

Ascension 

Heligoland 

Ionian  Islands 

St  Helena 

Hongkong 

Jamaica 

Bahamas 

Honduras 

Barbadoes  

Grenada 

St  Vincent 

Tobago 

Antigua 

Montserrat 

St  Christophers 

Nevis 

Anguilla 

Virgin  Islands 

Domini'^ 

St  Lucia 

Trinidad 

British  Guiana 

Canada 

Nova  Scotia 

New  Brunswick 

P.  Edward's  Island  . . 

Newfoundland 

Sierra  Leone 

Gambia , 

Cape  Coast 

Ceylon 

W.  Australia 

S.  Australia  ......... 

N.  Australia 

New  ZeaUnd 

Labuan  

New  South  Wales  . . . 
Van  Diemen's  Land  . , 

W.  Australia 

General  Charge 


\ 


1847-48. 

£203,118 

178,247 

769.601 

129,516 

115,870 

5,704 

8,565 

822 

119,929 

69,862 

185,185 

147,889 

87,488 

12,755 


489,817 

168,749 

6,751 

4,857 

48,967 


98,575 

18.764 

5.878 

5,480 

188,600 

603 


46,869 


1848-49. 

£217,841 

188,646 

478,757 

144,598 

130.287 

7,056 

2,270 

1.184 

145,918 

78,400 

197,842 

158.589 

26,729 

19,575 


1819-M. 

£210.740 

169,388 

291,459 

116.807 

128,076 

60,896 

1,486 

948 

1S8.042 

8,402 

182.290 

155,981 

22,958 

16,006 


485,763 
161,961 

15,280 
4,508 

88,848 


71,922    76,678 


90,882 

15,681 

4,821 

195,819 

9,866 


819,280    277,778 


28,941 


860,264 
144,716 

11.981 
8,689 

81,069 

62,610 

91,616 
8,906 

160,241 

8,S21 

66,184 

224,444 

18,920 

84,264 


I8»-§I. 

£191,»4« 

151,069 

875.745 

108,306 

117.9S6 

463^4 

1,990 

975 

180,S4I 

6,781 

107,485 

158.446 

2S;t76 

15,089 


827,955        872,342        839,788        848^S9 


822,295 

1S2,5?9 

12*615 

8,248 

80,011 

78,066 


£3,804,038   £8,480,846   £2,979,826  £2.914JI6 

The  number  of  British  colonies  is  forty- four  ;  of  these,  eleven — indodii^  Gibniltr, 
Malta,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Hong  Kong,  and  places  of  that  character — are  mifii 
and  maritime  stations,  maintained  to  facilitate  Commerce,  or  for  the  ffeoacal  itm 
and  ■ecority  of  the  Britiih  empire. 
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The  Loodoo  7%m€9  remarks :  **  It  is  to  be  regretted  Uiat  there  are  no  materials  for 
bringing  the  table  down  to  a  later  period,  the  figures  which  it  includes  being  the 
latest  the  government  are  able  to  furoisli — a  circuQistance  that  impairs  its  practical 
▼alue.  Extensive  as  are  the  colonial  possessions  of  England,  there  seems  no  reason 
for  requiring  two  years  for  making  up  such  an  account  as  the  present,  under  a  uni- 
form system,  and  if  the  expenditure,  instead  of  being  a  public  affair,  were  that  of  a 
mercantile  body  or  a  private  company,  a  shorter  interval  would  probably  be  found 
sufficient." 

SAVINGS  BA5RS  IN  HEW  YORK  CITT  AND  KING'S  COUNTT. 

The  following  act  regulating  the  operations  of  Savings'  Banks  in  New  York  City 
and  King's  County,  passed  the  Legislature  of  New  York,  April  15th,  1853,  and  is 
now  in  force : — 

▲N  ACT  BKLATIVE  TO  BA!(KA  OB  INSTmJTIONS  FOR  SAVINGS  IN  THE  CITT  AND  COUNTT  OP  NSW 

TORK  AND  THE  COUNTT  OF  KINGS.  ^ 

^  Section  1.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  several  savings  banks  or  institutions  for 
•avings  in  the  city  and  county  of  New  York  and  county  of  Kings,  now  chartered,  or 
which  may  be  hereafter  chartered,  in  addition  to  the  powers  granted  bv  their  respec- 
tive acts  of  incorporation,  to  loan  the  moneys  which  they  have  received  or  shall  here- 
after receive  on  deposit;  or  the  accumulations  thereof,  or  on  purchase  of  any  stock  or 
securities  for  the  redemption  or  payment  of  which  the  faith  or  any  State  in  the  Union 
shall  be  pledged,  or  in  the  pubhc  debt  or  stock  of  any  incorporated  city,  county,  or 
town  in  this  iState  which  shall  have  been  authorized  by  the  Legislature  of  this  State 
to  isfue  such  stocks ;  provided,  that  tne  cash  value  of  such  stock  or  securities  shall,  at 
the  time  of  making  such  investments,  be  at  or  above  its  par  value ;  and  any  such  loans 
8o  made,  shall  not  exceed  in  amount  ninety  per  cent  of  the  par  value  of  such  stock  or 
securities.  Should  the  stock  or  securities  above  mentioned  aepreciate  in  value,  so  that 
the  amount  loaned  thereon  shall  exceed  ninety  per  cent  of  its  par  value,  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  directors  or  trustees  of  any  savings  bank  or  institution  for  savings,  to 
require  the  immediate  payment  of  any  loan  made  by  them  thereon,  or  additional  secu- 
rity therefor,  so  that  at  all  times  the  amount  so  loaned  shall  be  at  least  ten  per  cent 
less  than  the  par  value  of  such  stock  or  securities. 

Sec.  2.  It  snail  be  lawful  for  any  such  savings  banks  or  institutions  for  savings  to 
make  temporary  deposits  in  any  bank  or  banking  association  to  an  amount  eqiial  to 
ten  per  cent  of  the  actual  cash  capital  stock  paid  in  of  such  bank  or  bankmg  associa- 
tioD,  and  to  receive  interest  thereon  at  such  rates,  not  exceeding  that  allowed  by  law, 
as  may  be  agreed  upon,  provided  that  all  the  deposits  in  any  one  bank  or  banking 
association  shall  not  exceed  in  amount  twenty  per  cent  of  all  the  deposits  belonging  to 
such  savings  bank  or  institution  for  savings,  and  that  no  contract  or  agreement  in  rela- 
tion to  such  deposit  shall  be  for  a  longer  period  than  one  year. 

Seo.  3.  It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  of  such  savings  banks  or  institutions  for  savings 
to  make  any  loans  to  any  banks  or  banking  association,  exceeding  the  limits  above 
prescribed,  unless  such  savings  bank  or  institution  for  savings  shall  require  and  receive 
of  such  bank,  for  all  sums  so  deposited  exceeding  the  limits  above  prescribed,  such 
securities  therefor,  and  equal  in  amount,  as  the  controller  or  superintendent  of  the 
banking  department  is  now  lawfully  authorized  to  receive  in  exchange  for  bills  or 
notes  for  circulation ;  nor  shall  it  be  lawful  for  any  trustee  of  a  savings  bank  or  insti- 
tation  for  savings  to  be  a  trustee  of  more  than  one  savings  bank  or  institution  for  sa- 
yings at  the  same  time,  nor  shall  the  trustees  of  any  savings  bank  or  institution  for 
saTings  hereafter  to  be  incorporated  be  directors  at  the  same  time  in  any  bank  or 
banking  association  wherein  any  part  of  the  moneys  of  such  savings  bank  or  institution 
for  savmgs  shall  be  deposited. 

Ssa  4.  All  the  assets  of  any  bank,  or  banking  association  now  or  hereafter  to  be 
created,  that  shall  become  insolveot,  shall  after  providing  for  the  payment  of  its  circu- 
lating notes,  be  applied  by  the  directors  thereof,  in  the  tirst  place,  to  the  payment  of 
any  deficiency  that  may  arise  on  the  sale  of  the  securities  aforesaid  and  thereafter  of 
any  sum  or  sums  of  money  deposited  with  such  bank  or  banking  association  by  any 
savings  bank  or  institutions  for  savings  within  the  range  of  twenty  per  cent  as  provided 
in  the  second  section  of  this  act 

Seo.  6.  No  such  savings  bank  or  institutions  for  savings  hereafter  to  be  incorpora- 
ted shall  receive  from  any  individual  depositor  a  larger  sum  than  one  thousand  dol 
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lars^nor  a  larger  amount  thaa  three  millions  of  dollars  in  the  aggregate  amoont  of  de- 
posits, exclusive  of  its  banking  house;  and  the  rate  of  interest  on  all  deposits  of  five 
oundrcd  dollars,  and  under,  shall  be  one  per  cent  per  annum  greater  than  shall  be 
allowed  on  any  sum  exceeding  five  huudred  dollars. 

Sec.  6.  The  provisions  of  this  act  shall  apply  to  all  savings  banks  or  institutions  fnr 
savings  in  said  counties,  which  savings  banks  or  institutions  for  aayingii  are  herebf 
prohibited  from  loaning  the  moneys  deposited  with  them  or  any  part  thereof,  upon 
notes,  bills  of  exchange,  drafts,  or  any  other  personal  securities  whatever. 

Sec.  7.  All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with  the  provisioos  of  this  act,  are 
hereby  repealed. 

See.  8.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 


PAPER  CURRENCY  LV  GERMilVT. 

An  official  statement  has  recently  been  compiled  showing  the  amount  of  the  f«pcr 
currency  of  Germany.  *  From  this  document  it  appears  that  Prussia  has  issued  treas- 
ury notes  or  bonds  to  the  amount  of  20,842,874  thalers,  being  at  the  rate  of  1  29-100 
per  head  of  the  population  of  the  State.    Saxony  has  issued  treasury  notes  to  the  ex* 
tent  of  7,000,000  thalers,  and  notes  on  account  of  railways  for  the  stim  of  500,000 
thalers  additional,  together  being  at  the  rate  of  4  07-10  thalers  per  head  of  the  popu- 
lation. Hanover  has  issued  notes  representing  the  loan  contracted  by  the  city  of  Han- 
over for  the  sum  of  200,000  thalers,  being  at  the  rate  of  0  11*100  thaler  per  beadol 
the  population.    The  Or/ind  Duchy  of  Baden  has  a  paper  currency  to  the  extent  of 
2,000,000  florins,  being  equal  to  1  4-100  florins  per  head.    The  Duchy  of  Schlesvi^ 
Holetein  has  issued  treasury -bonds  for  1.500.000  thalers,  being  at  the  rate  of  1  8-10 
thalers  per  head.    The  Grand  Dutcliy  of  Hesse  2,000,000  florins,  being  at  the  rate  of 
1  84-100  florins.     Hesse,  electoral,  treasury  bonds  for  2,500,000  thalers,  being  attha 
rate  of  8  84-100  thalers  per  head  of  the  population.    The  Grand  Duchy  of  Saxe  Wet- 
mar,  treasury  bonds  for  600,000  thalers,  being  at  the  rate  of  2  33-100  thalers  per 
head.    The  buchy  of  Saxe  Meningen,  notes  on  the  treasury  for  500,000  thalers,  beuf 
8  78-100  thalers  per  head  of  the  population.    The  Duchy  of  Saxe  AJteoboorg.  not« 
oo  the  treasury  for  500,000  thalers,  being  at  the  rate  of  3  88-100  thalers.    The  Dodiy 
of  Saxe  Cobourg  Gotha  treasury  notes  for  600,000  thalers,  being  at  the  rate  of  4  70-100 
thalers  per  head.    The  Principality  of  Schwarsbourg  Rudolstadt,  treasury  notes  fat 
200,000  thalers,  being  at  the  rate  of  2  92-100  thalers  per  head.    The  Principality  of 
Reuss,  treasury  notes  for  800,000  thalers,  being  8  89-100  thalers  per  head  of  the  ya^ 
ulation.    The  buchy  of  Anhalt  Dessau  treasury  notes  for  1,000,000  thtUers,  beii^  at 
the  rate  of  15  87-100  thalers  per  head  of  the  population.    The  Duchy  of  Ankilt 
Cothen,  treasury  notes  for  500,000  thalers,  or  at  the  rate  of  11   82-100  thalers  per 
head.    The  Duchy  of  Anhalt  Bembourg  treasury  notes  for  800,000  thalers,  and  ooCd 
on  account  of  railways  for  200,000  thalers,  being  together  at  the  rate  of  10  26-100 
thalers.    The  city  of  Frankfort  notes  of  the  finance  derartment  ior  400,000  floriBi^ 
being  at  the  rate  of  8  9-100  florina   The  government  of  Wurtemburg  has  also  aatbor- 
iied  the  State  to  issue  8,000,000  florins  of  paper  money.     The  total  amount  of  pap« 
currency  of  the  several  States  named  is,  therefore,  equal  to  43,918,775  thalers.    Wi 
amount  does  not,  however,  include  the  treasury  notes  of  Aostriay  whidi  in  the  iwth 
of  May  last,  amounted  to  the  sum  of  168,019,855  florins. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  bank  and  loan  notes  of  the  following  States  must  be 
added  '.^Prussia-  notes  of  the  Bank  of  Prussia,  21,000.000  thalers ;  notes  of  the  Bank 
of  Pomerania  for  1,000.000  thalers;  notes  of  the  Bank  of  the  Town  of  Brvslaa  for 
1,000,000  thalers ;  notes  of  the  Loan  Association  of  Berila  for  100,000,  and  Icmn  notes 
for  10,000.000.    Bavaria->notes  ol  the  Bank  (hypothecated)  for  8,000,000  thakn. 
^axony — notes  of  the  Bank  of  Leipzic  for  between  4,000,000  and  6,000,000  thalen; 
notes  of  credit  of  the  State  Bank  of  Chemnitz  for  800.000  thalers,  and  notes  of  tbt 
Bank  (hypothecated)  for  500.000  thalers.    Duchy  of  Nassau — notes  of  the  Bank  of 
the  Duchy  for  1,000,000  florins.    Duchy  of  Brunswick — notes  of  Lombard  lor  600.000 
thalers,  and  loan  notes  hr  400,000  thalers.    Duchy  of  Anhalt  Dessan — notes  of  tbt 
Bank  of  the  Duchy  for  2.500.0i>0  thalers.    Grand  Duchy  of  Mecklenburg — notes  of  tb 
Bank  of  Bostock  for  4,0(.>0.000  marks.    The  other  States  of  Germany,  with  the  exeep- 
tiou  of  Austria,  have  no  issue  of  either  bank  notes  or  loan  notes.    On  the  let  of  iwj 
last,  the  amount  of  notes  of  the  Bank  of  Vienna  was  199,627,827  florins,  and  tbt 
amount  of  notes  in  reserve  was  to  the  extent  of  42,277,677 
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COMMBICB  km  lAneATIOl  OF  THE  USITED  STATES. 


Penobacol , 

Belfut 

B«ngor 

Wmidoboroogfl  > 


Kennabnak 

York 

PorUcooatb,  N.  E 
BarlingtoD,  Vt. . . 
ITswbnijpnrt,  Mt 


nrmouth 

Nl  River 

KewBedlbrd 

BarniUble 

Edgartovn 

Ifaotockct 

ProTukDca,  R.  I, . . . 

Briitol 

ITewport. 

lliiMl«lai>ii,  Oddii... 

Kcw  Loodoo 

BtoDii]a:too 

StmOaria 

Furfield 

ObtmpUii.  N.  T. . , . 
SwkaU'i  Harbor  . . . 
Oiwego 

OiwegBlctiie. 

BafUoOreA 

Sag  Harbor 


Kew  York 

Olipe  Vincent. 

Cold  Spring , 

Perth  AmU>y,)f.  J. 

ftidgotuwii 

TOl.  IXIX. — SO.   IT. 


iHs  SIha  Ju 

ji«,  1862. 

BcgWirBd 

ToDi&s!^ 

t«m»m32^ 

TotMl. 
ToufcUIh*. 

18,964  -H 

17.487  49 

31.433  ta 

S,50T  U 

32,644  68 

26,162  n 

i.sea  SB 

86,760  09 

38,41  B  47 

6,101  0» 

87,167  61 

48,868  60 

15,3  IG  4a 

86,738  23 

13,670  S3 

19,660  28 

82,230  BO 

4B4»l   13 

66,328  OS 

113,701  19 

6,108  e« 

14.416  74 

20,730  U 

84.606  88 

26,646  49 

111,341  4$ 

17,676  40 

38,403  49 

106,978  89 

S^»  76 

1,667  29 

10,863  8t 

8,6i6  69 

14,479  4t 

1,603  89 

1,603  S9 

16,664  U 

8,287  19 

84,891  a 

6,666  M 

6,666  61 

£0^08  45 

9,121  88 

29,408  >9 

621   10 

631   10 

2.1!»  U 

23,941  07 

28.081  It 

S0,61l  73 

9.861  69 

80.486  ST 

4,163  07 

4,163  07 

l.lSl  SI 

6.114  12 

7,806  St 

836,639  73 

64,649  62 

881.088  at 

8,368  43 

9.369  36 

12,788  It 

8,808  B4 

11.376  4S 

16,184  IT 

139,063  49 

10,145  S2 

149,207  SI 

8,8-28  as 

67.568  60 

6.786  49 

3,174  36 

7,970  84 

28,779  B7 

3,461  la 

27.281  SO 

9,086  16 

7.826  82 

16.429  08 

11.464  !6 

2,162  44 

18,626  70 

6,801  13 

4.699  £8 

11,000  80 

14,431  81 

14.431  81 

16.106  46 

S,OSS  66 

33,163  07 

6,693  86 

13,435  32 

781  64 

24,608  89 

36,365  St 

6.263  61 

6,268  01 

7,083  66 

16.107  79 

16,107  « 

623  66 

63S  61 

616  01 

686  01 

1,986  34 

1.S8S  84 

49,614  87 

49,614  81 

9.293  81 

8.749  44 

I3.04t  7» 

8,688  68 

6,886  62 

9,454  10 

671,966  90 

444.643  23 

1,016^(99  17 

2,171  68 

2,171  63 

,1,038  86 

171   94 

l,2C6  84 

21661  36 

21,661  U 

14.930  39 

.  14.980  >t 
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Burlington 

Camden 

Newark 

Little  Egg  Harbor. . . , 
Great  £g^  Harbor. . . 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Presque  lale 

Pittsburg 

Wilmington,  Del- 

New  Castle 

Baltimore,  Md 

Oxford 

Vienna 

SdowHiU. 

8t  Mary's 

Town  Creek 

Annapolis 

Georgetown,  D.  C. . . . 

Alexandria,  Va 

Norfolk 

Petersburg 

Richmond 

Torktown 

Tappabannock 

Acoomae  Court  House. 

East  River 

Teocomioo 

Oherrystone 

Wheeling 

Wilmington,  N.  C 

JTewben. 

Washington 

Sdentoo 

Camden 

Beaufort 

Plymouth 

Oomooke 

Charleston,  S.  C 

Georgetown 

Sayannah  

Brunswick 

8t  Marys 

l^ensacola.  Fa 

St  Mark's .^. 

8t  John's 

Apalachicola 

Key  West 

Mobile.  Ala....: 

¥^sarl  River,  Miss 

▼icksburg 

New  Orleans.  ^ 

Tedie 

KashTiUe,  Tenn. 

IiDuisville«  Ky 

8t  Louis,  Ma 

Ohiosgo,  111 

Milwaukie,  Wis. 

Onyahoga.  Ohio 

Sandusky 

^JhitHMitf 


Registered  EDrolled  and 

tonnage.  Itoensed  tonnage. 

Tons  &  95tb8.  Tons  k,  95lhB. 

.      12,066  62 

17,448  74 

257  94  6,048  90 
7,661   69 

169  00  17,014  26 

67,739  74  161,704  19 

8,122  71 

64,166  24 

7.010  40 

2,587  45 

95,027  90  64,379  86 

12,984  36 

1,818  24  15,484  48 

9,680  10 

2,591  81 

2,124  78 

2,666  46 

2,955  07  28,241  88 

8,219  01  8,828  40 

7,716  48  14,447  78 

448  11  2,109  54 
8,077  88  6,099  94 
5,981  87 

181  91  5,489  47 

4.948  70 

1,816  88 

8,588  61 

920  94 

4,280  68 

8,885  98  7,098  41 

1.179  25  4,066  68 

1,945  42  6,664  76 

1,689  81 

1,869  88  11,167  88 

775  68  1.861  03 

2,726  68  1,346  88 

1.640  01 

22,626  82  19.616  SO 

1,896  29  2.696  10 

18,052  61  10,909  81 

806  27  868  89 

160  84  602  88 

1»466  44 

118  86 

417  80 

1.429  87 

4,080  66  2,167  40 

7,412  88  21.120  68 

1,286  21 

216  88 

81,600  77  184.612  20 

2,167  68 

4.082  00 

11.818  80 

87,861  87 

26.209  80 

6,981  44 

88.288  16 

6.887  07 

11,781  80 

4»481 


ToUL 
Tons&ftSlhft. 

12,066  52 

17,448  74 

6.801  89 

7,561  69 

17.178  25 

229.443  9: 

8.122  71 
64.156  24 
7.010  40 
2.587  45 
159.404  81 
12.984  36 
16,802  72 
9,680  10 
2,591  31 
2,124  71 
2,655  46 
26,197  Of 
11.642  41 
22,164  26 
2,667  65 
9.177  OT 
6,981  ST 
6,621  41 
4,948  71 
1.S16  M 
8,638  11 
929  96 
4,289  11 
16,479  m 
6,284  11 
7^11 
1,68911 
12,621  M 
2.626  n 
4.07S  II 
1,640  M 
42,142  M 

28.961  tt 
1.151 16 

f6sn 

1.4tt44 

1119 

417  11 

1,42911 

6,21811 

28JUS01 

1,216  21 

21511 

261^018  •! 

2.167  « 
4.082  to 

11,816  M 
87jKliV 
21^  It 
6.98164 
88L288  1I 

1UM» 

6^<l 
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Detroit,  Mich. . . . . 
MichilimockiDac  . . 
Galveston,  Tezaa  . 

Saluria 

Point  Isabel 

Astoria,  Oregon . . . 
Bbu  Francifloo,  Cal. 

Sonoma 

Memphis,  Tenn... 
Sacramento,  Oal. . 


Bflfl^stered 

Enrolled  and 

tuiiDaffe. 

licensed  tonnage. 

Total. 

Tons  4b  05U11. 

Tons  &  05lhft. 

Ton8  4b9St|i9. 

48,925  21 

48,926  %l 

2,866  67 

2,366  SH 

1,488  81 

4,008  87 

6,492  n 

661  45 

661  iS 

1,066  62 

1,0)S5  M 

1,063  48 

1,068  41 
97,699  ii 

66,584  10 

4*2,165  84 

639  68 

702  76 

1,342  8ft 

660  77 

660  TV 

629  68 

1,982  24 

2,611  89 

Total 1,899,448  20   2,288,992  27   4,188,440  4V 


VAVlQAnOV   OF   UNITKD   STATES   WITH    ALL   iTATIOlfB. 

•KARSnCAL  YIKW  OF  THB  OOmCKmOl  or  THK  U5ITX0  STATU,  KZHIBITnrO  IBB  TONlTAafe 
or  AMCRIGAN  AND  FOaUGR  TEStBU  ARRIYINO  FROM  AND  DXPAETUfG  TO  SAOH  rOl- 
BON  COU5TILT,  O0aiH«  THB  TSAE  XMOINO  JUMB   80,   1862. 


Rmaia 


Anencan 
En«ered« 

12,009 

888 
8,611 

721 

885 
14,292 
27,058 


Sweden  and  Norway 

Swedfoh  West  Indies 

Denmark 

Danish  West  Indies 

Hanse  Towns 

Oldenburg 

Holland.... 14,927 

Dutch  East  Indies 7,661 

Dutch  West  Indies 16,U9 

Dutch  Quiana 6,698 

Dripnm 16,982 

Bngland 749,818 

6eot1and 21 ,696 

Ireland 6,458 

Oibraltar 642 

Malta 916 

Haoorer  «.••.•••• • .• ••*•• 

Maoritius. 

British  East  Indies 42,910 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 1 ,863 

British  Honduras 4,776 

British  Ouiana. 8,304 

British  West  Indies 70,086 

British  American  Colooiesi 68,887 

Oaoada. 774,878 

Aortimlia 4,867 

FiaUdand  Islands 

IVanea  on  the  Atlantic  . . .  • 184,041 


Fkanee  on  th^  Mediterranean 

French  West  Indies 

Flrtoch  Guiana 

IfiqoeloD  and  French  Fisheries 

Boarbon.. 

Frsoeli  Possewions  in  Africa  . , 

Spaiii  on  the  Atlantic 

Spain  on  the  Mediterranean 12,118 

Teoariffe  and  other  Canaries 887 

Ifaoilla  and  rhUippine  Islaods 12^618 


9,201 

8,036 

1,626 

166 


12,446 


tonnage. 
Cleared. 

10,006 

296 

8,640 

2,287 

874 

20,408 

87,621 


18,769 
8,689 
4.977 
6.262 

84,706 
672,488 

1«,866 
4,116 
7,678 
2,442 


10,968 

6,174 

798 

11,089 


Foreign 
■atered. 

1,477 

•  •  • . . 

16,864- 

120 

748 

9,062 

140,478 


tonaagsw 


16^66 

1,100 

10,698 

2,084 

16,588 

418,108 

71,660 

69,41 1 

1,657 

418 

447 


62,768 

2,964 

4,348 

773 

6,020 

2.676 

12,128 

1,304 

99,470 

40,126 

122,809 

887,060 

765,045 

691,669 

9,818 

6,791 

208 

187,966 

86.870 

26,798 

11,398 

16,965 

8,048 

1,788 

497 

7,661 

13,606 

648 

687 


8,046 

l,f6t 

6,649 

Itt 

8,Me 

6,681 

87,600 

878 

22,9t8 

14,0M 

716 

944 

6,940 

896,01t 

22,288 

'    9,460 

1,808 

468 


786 

7,780 

618 

2,440 

8,718 

88,097 

644,618 

689,8a 

17,018 


•  •  • 


11,086 
6,617 
2,118 

V,687 

688 

98 

8,408 

87,681 

1.183 
MM 
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Amerlcftn  tonnage. 
Entered.       Cleared. 


Cuba 441,418 


West  Indies 


Other  Spanish 

Portoji^ , 

Madeira 

Fayal  and  other  Azores 

Oape  de  Verd  Islands , 

SicUy 

Sardinia 

Tnscany 

Ionian  Islands 

Greece 

Trieste  and  other  Austrian  ports. 

Turkey , 

Hayti 

Mexico 

Central  America 


68,885 

1,918 

1,021 

2,815 

688 

22,990 

821 

11,098 

415 

v.  I .'      Vios 

6,867 

86,871 
....  21,045 
61,189 

NewOrenada 191,401 

YeneiueUL. 15,851 

Bolivia 

BraiU 

Cisplatine  Republic 

Argentine  Republic 

Ohfli 

ir<eni ••..•••••••..••••....••• 

China 

liberia 

Pataffooia 

South  America  g«neraUy 

Africa  generally 

Sooth  Seas 

fiquador 

Greenland 

Atlantic  OeeaD 

Padfic  OeeaD • 

Indian  Ocean 

Sandwich  Islands 

Korthwest  OoasL 

Uncertain  plaoea 


870,305 
86,010 
5,807 
4,171 
1.447 
1,528 
6,609 
18,448 
1,802 


88,428 
790 
18,468 
23,165 
29,014 
62,075 


614 


11,881 

6,5|87 

686 

577 

8,807 

20,178 

1,194 

18,814 


14,024 

8,909 

82,866 

29,719 

64,685 

188,876 

11,244 

545 

69,464 

2,905 

18,711 

21,885 

6,179 

57,254 

681 

246 

742 

18,121 

6,281 


2,456 

7,669 
50,580 

6,688 
18,624 

1,162 
287 


Foreign 
Entered. 

48,687 

12,051 

4,706 

165 

1,079 

287 

12,780 

5,185 

4,169 

208 

602 

1.668 

564 

5,821 

12,780 

1,867 

4,588 

8,811 


tonna^ 
Cleared. 

22,780 
5^ 
6,8» 

586 

1,15S 

S,427 

6,669 

it5 


28,166 
1,718 
4,872 
26,886 
18,076 
25,009 


18,400 

828 

7^f0 

17,974 
6,S88 
6,U8 
3,109 

6,718 

8.587 

4,^1 

23.409 

11,331 

21,J07 


1,968 

•  •  •  •  • 
630 

1,818 
1,219 

647 
321 

7iO 

•  •  •  • . 
101     ' 

6,047 

46 

1,009 

'^773 

301 

6,673 

Total 8,286,622    8,280,690   2,067,868   2,047^71 


lUnONAL  CBAAAOrSS  OF  YVKELS  BilTXEKD  AXD  CLKAESD  UNim 

jcxx  80,  1862. 

Entered. 


WeUSEB  TXAE  BSUGN 


Busaian. 
Prussian 
Swwiish 


NuDber. 

22 

49 
188 

48 
827 

69 

82 
5 

19 

20 


Hanseatic 

Dutch 

Balffian 

Mecklenburg 

Oldenburg 

Banoreriaa. 

British. 9,881 

YVtoch 89 

Spanish 144 

Portugu«ee 20 

Aostnan 21 

Sardinian 60 


Tons. 

7,644 

17,819 

42,401 

10.059 

182,714 

18,858 

12,457 

1,791 

4,878 

4,417 

1,580,712 

26,992 

88,161 

4,096 

7,544 

14,066 

8^7 


Rvmber.         Tom. 

20  6.997 

44  i4^n 

184  41,994 

44  9.619 

808  127,929 

TO  20,841 

88  11,723 

4  1,3« 

12  8,319 

14  3.124 
9;281      1,673,400 

90  27.693 

162  40,710 

19  3,913 

21  7.699 
60  13,305 
88  8,687 
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Mexican , 

Venezuelan 

Brazilian 

Argentine 

Cisplatine 

Chilian 

Hawaiian 

Peruvian 

Tahitian 

Central  American 

liUbee 

Tuscan 

Grecian 

Chioese 

PoQtificaL 


Entered. 

Cleared. 

Number. 

Tom. 

Nomber. 

Toni. 

61 

6,676 

66 

7,087 

4 

922 

4 

1,056 

1 

2,185 

9 

2,588 

8 

470 

4 

966 

2 

639 

2 

89T 

21 

6,1095 

25 

7.882 

29 

8,674 

28 

•    2,908 

10 

2,723 

14 

8,852 

1 

101 

1 

146 

2 

780 

2 

780 

S 

865 

1 

298 

8 

480 

2 

818 

•  • 

•  •  •  • 

1 

416 

•  • 

•  •  •  • 

1 

881 

1 

191 

1 

191 

Total 10,607      2,067,858     10,488     2,047,576 

RECAPITULATION   OF   TUE  T0NNAO8   OF   THE   UNITED    STATES   ON   THE   SOtB 

JUNE,    1852. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  TONNAGE. 

The  aggregate  amoont  of  the  tonnage  of  the  United  States  on  the  80th 

June,  1852 4,188,440  47 

Whereof— 

I*ermanent  registered  tonnage 1,472,265  48 

Temporary  registered  tonnage 427,182  72 

Total  registered  tonnage 1,899,448  20 

Permanent  enrolled  and  licensed  tonnage 2,170,071  11 

Temporary  enrolled  and  licensed  tonnage 18,155  92 

Total  enrolled  and  licensed  tonnage 2,183,227  08 

licensed  vessels  under  twenty  tons  employed  in  the 

coasting  trade. 47,851  41 

Licensed  vessels  under  twenty  tons  employed  in  the 

cod  fishery 7,918  78 

Total  licensed  tonnage  under  tweqty  tons 55,765  19 

Total 4,188,440  47 

Of  the  enrolled  and  licensed  tonnage,  there  were  employed  in  the 

Coasting  trade 2,008,021  48 

Co<!  fishery 102,669  87 

Mackerel  fishery 72.546  18 

Whale  fishery • 

Total 2,188,227  08 

Of  the  registered  tonnage,  amoimtiiig,  as  statsd  abore,  to  1,399,448  20 

tons,  there  were  employed  in  steam  nayigation 79,704  89 

Of  the  enrolled  and  licensed  tonnage,  amounting,  as  stated  above,  to 

2,183,227  08  tons,  there  were  employed  in  steam  navigation 563,536  30 

Total  tonnage  in  steam  navigation 648,240  69 
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EXGISTKKED  TONNAOK. 

ToultBMkik 

The  registered  vessels  employed  in  the  foreisD  trade  on  the  80th  June, 

1862 1,899,448  20 

ENROLLED   AND   LICENSED  TONNAGE. 

Tons  Bl  dSths. 
The  enrolled  yessels  employed  in  the  coasting  trade  on 

.  the  30th  June,  1862 2,008,021  48 

The  licensed  vessels  under  twenty  tons  employed  in  the 

.  coasting  trade  on  the  80th  June,  1862 47,851  41 

2,055,812  8» 

FISHING  VESSELS. 

The  enrolled  vessels  employed  in  the  cod  fishery  on  the 

80th  June,  1862 102,659  81 

The  enrolled  vessels  employed  in  the  mackerel  fishery  on 

the  80th  June,  1862 72,546  18 

The  enrolled  vessels  employed  in  the  whale  fishery  on  the 

80th  June,  1862 

The'licensed  vessels  under  twenty  tons  employed  in  the 

cod  fishery  on  the  80th  June,  1862 7,918  73 

183.119  8S 

Total 4,188,440  47 

The  registered  vessels  employed  in  the  whale  fishery  on  the  80th  Jane 

1862 199,797  77 

The  registered  vessels  employed  other  than  in  the  whale  fishery  od  tbe 

80th  June,  1852 1,705,650  88 

1,899,448  SO 

BRITISH  TRAFFIC  WTH  FRAHGE. 

A  British  parliamentary  paper  which  has  just  been  published  cootaixis  ao  aoeoimt, 

in  return  to  a  motion  made  by  Mr.  James  McGregor,  of  the  number  of  passengers  psM- 

ing  between  that  country  and  France  from  the  year  1842  to  1852.    Tlia  retora  th/nn 

the  following  figures : — 

From  the  port  of  London  to  the  various  French  ports  the  munber  of  passengcn 
amounted,  in  1842,  to  18,446,  and  in  1862  to  26,404.  The  number  of  paseei^ers  tr 
riving  in  the  port  of  London  from  the  various  French  ports  amounted,  in  1842,  to 
18,006,  and  in  1862  to  19,178.  From  the  port  of  Dover  the  numbers  are,  in  184S, 
passengers  out  and  home,  10,926,  and  11,827;  while  in  1852  there  were  24,085  pii- 
■engers  going  out  from  and  22,627  coming  in  at  that  port  Folkestone  is  not  met* 
tioned  in  the  list  for  1842,  since  the  traffic  commenced  only  on  the  1st  of  Aogost,  184S ; 
but  the  return  of  the  number  of  passengers,  even  for  the  first  half-year,  shows  the  greit 
necessity  of  tbe  line  from  that  port  to  Boulogne,  From  the  1st  of  August  to  the  Itflt 
da^  of  December,  1843,  the  number  of  passengers  out  was  8,892,  while  8,636  penosi 
arrived  at  Folkestone  from  Boulogne,  the  only  one  of  the  French  places  on  the  eoiii 
with  which  that  port  corresponds.  In  1852  tne  number  of  out  passengers  from  Fcfte' 
stone  was  80,663,  and  of  in  passengers  80,896.  The  traffic  between  Brighton  wad 
Dieppe  and  Shoreham  and  Havre  has,  however,  gradually  dwindled  away.  In  tbe 
year  1842  the  Brighton  and  Dieppe  line  of  steamers  showed  the  following  fienrcs^- 
Passengers  out,  1,728;  passengers  home,  1,541 ;  and  between  Shoreham  ana  Htnt 
the  numbers  were,  passengers  out,  518 ;  passengers  home,  741.  In  1846  no  ■P'**'*' 
gers  whatever  traveled  on  the  Shoreham-Havre  route ;  in  1847  there  wei«'897ost, 
and  1,225  home  passengers;  but  since  1848  the  traffic  on  this  roate  has  ceased  tU** 
gether.  Between  Brighton  and  Dieppe  the  traffic  has  been  continoed  up  to  1850,  is 
which  year  there  were  made  52  voyages  between  the  two  ports,  with  1,020  paesemi 
out,  and  984  passengers  home.  Since  that  year  the  traffic  nas  ceased  altogether.  TW 
returns  from  tbe  port  of  Southampton  are  defective.    In  1842,  7,869  peiaons  arrivid 
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in  that  port  from  Havre,  but  the  namber  of  those  who  went  out  to  Havre  cannot  be 
aecertaioed.  In  1847,  the  first  year  in  which  the  returns  are  complete,  the  numbers 
were,  out,  4,510 ;  home,  4,457.  In  1862,  the  number  of  persons  who  went  to  France 
via  Southampton  amounted  to  5,586,  while  the  number  of  persons  returning  was  5,809. 
Newhaven,  which  did  not  communicate  with  Dieppe  in  1842,  had  S,221  passengers 
out,  and  5,756  home  in  the  course  of  the  year  1852.    Appended  to  the  return  of  the 

Cenger  traffic  is  a  return  of  the  annual  value  of  the  exports  and  imports  to  and  from 
ice  in  the  lost  nine  years.  The  totals  are :  Exports  to  France  in  1842,  £6.190,714, 
and  je4,49d,198  in  1852.  Imports  from  France  in  1842,  £4,160,508,  and  £8,688,112 
in  1852. 


COMMERCIAL  REGULATIONS. 


TREATY  OF  JIATIGATIOJVi  COMMERCE,  ETC.  BETWEEAT  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND 

SAM  8ALFAD0R. 

The  following  is  an  official  copy  of  a  general  treaty  of  amity,  navigation,  and  Com- 
merce, between  the  United  States  of  North  America  and  the  Republic  of  San  Salva- 
dor, which  was  oondaded  and  signed  at  the  city  of  Leon,  on  the  second  day  of  Jana- 
ary,  1850.  The  said  treaty  has  been  duly  ratified  on  both  parts;  the  respective  rati- 
fications of  the  same  exchanged,  and  Franklin  Pierce,  President  of  the  United  States, 
has  caused  the  said  treaty  to  be  made  public,  to  the  end  that  the  same  may  be  ob- 
served and  fulfilled  with  good  faith  by  the  United  States  and  the  citizens  thereoH 
This  treaty  was  completed  at  the  city  of  Washington,  on  the  18th  day  of  April,  1868 ; 
and  is  in  the  following  words,  to  wit : — 

A  OENSaAL  TaiATT  OT  AMItT,  H AVIOATIOir,  AVD  OOMMSaOK,  BCTWKIN  THB  UNITID  BTATBB 
OF  NOaTH  AMBaiCA  AND  THE  EKPUBLIO  OF  SAX  SALVADOB. 

The  United  States  of  North  America  and  the  Republic  of  San  Salvador,  desiring  to 
make  lasting  and  firm  the  friendship  and  good  understanding  which  happily  exists  be- 
tween both  nations,  have  resolved  to  fix,  m  a  manner  clear,  distinct,  and  positive,  the 
rules  which  shall  in  ftiture  be  religiously  observed  between  each  other,  by  means  of  a 
treaty  of  general  convention  of  peace  and  ftiendship,  commerce  and  navigation. 

For  this  desirable  object,  the  President  of  the  ynited  States  of  America  has  con- 
ferred full  powers  upon  E.  O.  Squier,  a  eitisen  of  the  said  States  and  their  charge 
d'affiiires  to  Guatemala;  and  the  President  of  the  Republic  of  San  Salvador  has  con- 
ferreMi  similar  and  equal  powers  upon  Senor  licenciado  Don  Augustin  Morales ;  who, 
after' having  exchanged  their  said  fu^  powers  in  due  form,  have  agreed  to  the  fbllow- 
ing  articles: — 

Abticlb  1.  There  shall  be  a  perfect,  firm,  and  inviolable  peace  and  sincere  friend- 
thip  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Republic  of  San  Salvador,  in  all 
the  extent  of  their  possessions  and  territories,  and  between  their  citizens  respectively, 
without  distinction  of  persons  or  places. 

Ajit.  8.  The  United  States  of  America  and  the  Republic  of  San  Salvador,  desiring 
to  live  in  peace  and  harmony  with  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  by  means  of  a  policy 
frank  and  equally  friendly  with  all,  engage  mutually  not  to  grant  any  particular  favor 
to  other  nations  m  respect  of  Oommeroe  and  navigation  which  sliall  not  immediately 
beeome  common  to  the  other  party,  who  shall  enjoy  it  freely  if  the  concession  was 
fk«ely  made,  or  on  allowing  the  same  eompensation  if  the  concession  was  conditional. 

Abt.  8.  The  two  high  contraetiiig  parties,  being  likewise  desirous  of  placing  the 
Commerce  and  navigation  of  their  respective  countries  on  the  liberal  basis  of  perfect 
•quality  and  reciprocity,  mutually  agree  that  the  dtisene  of  each  may  frequent  all  the 
coasts  and  countries  of  the  other,  and  reelde  therem,  and  shall  have  the  power  to  pur- 
daee  and  hold  lands,  and.all  kinds  of  real  estate,  and  to  engage  in  all  kinds  of  trade, 
maoufiustures,  and  mining,  npon  the  same  terms  with  the  native  citizen,  and  shall  en- 
joy all  the  privileges  and  concessions  in  these  matters  which  are  or  may  be  made  to 
the  citizens  of  any  country,  and  shall  enjoy  all  the  rights,  privileges,  and  exemptions, 
ID  navigatioB,  Oommeree,  and  manufkctures,  which  native  citizens  do  or  shall  enjoy. 
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snbmittiDg  themselves  to  the  laws,  decrees,  or  usages,  there  established,  to  which  mr 
tive  citizens  are  subjected.  But  it  is  understood  that  this  article  does  not  indode  tbs 
coasting  trade  of  either  country,  the  regulation  of  which  is  reserved  by  the  partici, 
respectively,  according  to  their  own  separate  laws. 

Art.  4.  They  likewise  agree,  that  wnatever  kind  of  produce,  manofiictare,  or  mcr 
chandise,  of  any  foreign  country  can  be  from  time  to  time  lawfully  imported  idU>  ths 
United  States  m  their  own  vessels,  may  be  also  imported  in  vessels  of  the  Republic  of 
San  Salvador;  ^nd  that  no  higher  or  other  duties  upon  the  tonnage  of  the  vessel  and 
her  cargo  shall  be  levied  and  collected,  whether  the  importation  be  mMde  iu  vesbeU  of 
the  one  country  or  of  the  otiier ;  and,  in  like  manner,  that  whatever  kind  of  produce, 
manufactures,  or  merchandise,  of  any  foreign  country  can  be  from  time  to  time  law- 
fully imported  into  the  Republic  of  San  Salvador  in"  its  own  vessels,  may  be  also  im- 
ported in  vessels  of  the  United  States ;  and  that  no  higher  or  other  duties  upon  the 
tonnage  of  the  vessel  and  her  cargo  shall  be  levied  or  coUecied,  whether  the  importa- 
tion be  made  in  vessels  of  the  one  country  or  the  other. 

And  they  further  agree,  that  whatever  ma^  be  lawful^  exported  or  re-exported 
from  one  country  in  its  own  vessels  to  any  foreign  country,  may  in  like  manner  be  ex- 
ported or  re-exported  in  the  vessels  of  the  other  country ;  and  the  same  boostisi^ 
duties,  and  drawbacks,  shall  be  allowed  and  collected,  whether  such  exportation  or  re- 
exportation be  made  in  vessels  of  the  United  States  or  of  the  Republic  of  San  Salva- 
dor. 

Art.  5.  No  higher  or  other  duties  shall  be  imposed  on  the  importation  into  the 
United  States  of  any  articles  the  ]>roduce  or  manufactures  of  the  republic  of  San  Sal- 
vador ;  and  no  higher  or  other  duties  shall  be  imposed  on  the  importation  into  the 
republic  of  San  Salvador  of  any  articles  the  produce  or  manufactures  of  the  United 
States,  than  are  or  shall  be  payable  on  the  like  articles  being  the  produce  or  mano- 
factures  of  any  foreign  country ;  nor  shall  any  higher  or  other  duties  or  charges  ba 
imposed  in  either  of  the  two  countries  on  the  exportation  of  any  articles  to  the  United 
States  or  to  the  republic  of  San  Salvador,  respectively,  than  such  as  are  payable  oo 
the  exportation  of  the  like  articles  to  any  other  foreign  country;  nor  shall  any  pro- 
hibition be  imposed  on  the  exportation  or  importation  of  any  articles  the  produce  or 
manufactures  of  the  United  States  or  of  the  republic  of  San  Salvador,  to  or  from  tkt 
territories  of  the  United  States,  or  to  or  from  the  territories  of  the  republic  of  Saa 
Salvador,  which  shall  not  equally  extend  to  all  other  nations. 

Art.  6.  In  order  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  any  misunderstanding,  It  is  hereby 
declared  that  the  stipulations  contained  in  the  three  preceding  articles  are,  to  tbeir 
full  extent,  applicable  to  the  vessels  of  the  United  States  and  their  caiBoes  arrinsg 
in  the  ports  of  San  Salvador,  and  reciprocally  to  the  vessels  of  the  saia  republic  i 
San  Salvador  and  their  cargoes  arriving  in  the  ports  of  the  United  States^  whetlKr 
they  proceed  from  the  ports  of  the  country  to  which  they  respectively  belong  er  from 
the  ports  of  any  other  foreign  country ;  and,  in  either  case,  no  discriminating  doif 
shall  be  impoeea  or  collected  in  the  ports  of  either  country  on  said  vessels  or  tfatf 
cargoes,  whether  the  same  shall  be  of  native  or  foreign  produce  or  manofacCare. 

Art.  7.  It  is  likewise  agreed,  that  it  shall  be  wholly  free  for  all  merchants,  com- 
manders of  ships,  and  other  citizens  of  both  countries,  to  manage,  by  theoasdvss  or 
agents,  their  own  business  in  all  the  ports  and  places  subject  to  the  jurisdietioo  of 
each  other,  as  well  with  respect  to  the  consignments  and  sale  of  their  goods  and  mtf* 
chandise,  by  wholesale  or  retail,  as  with  respect  to  the  loading,  unloadiDg,  and  send' 
ing  off  their  ships — they  being  in  all  these  cases  to  be  treated  as  citiaens  of  the  coA- 
try  in  which  they  reside,  or  at  least  to  be  placed  on  an  equality  with  the  snbjecti  <v 
citizens  of  the  most  favored  nation. 

Art.  8.  The  citizens  of  neither  of  the  contracting  parties  shall  be  liable  io  any  em- 
bargo, nor  be  detained  with  their  vessels,  cargoes,  merchandise,  or  effects,  for  a^ 
military  expedition,  nor  for  any  public  or  private  purpose  whatever,  withoul  aUowiif 
to  those  interested  an  equitable  and  sufficient  indemnification. 

Art.  9.  Whenever  the  citizens  of  either  of  the  contracting  parties  shall  be  ibiesd 
to  seek  refuge  or  an  asylum  in  the  rivers,  bays,  ports  or  dominions  of  the  other,  with 
their  vessels,  whether  merchant  or  war,  public  or  private,  through  streiw  of  wcsiber, 
pursuit  of  pirates  or  enemies,  or  want  of  provisions  or  water,  they  shall  be  lecsiiad 
und  treated  with  humanity,  giving  to  them  all  favor  and  protectioD  for  repairing  their 
ships,  procuring  provisions,  and  placing  themselves  in  a  situation  to  cootinne  their 
voyage  without  obstacle  or  hindrance  of  any  kind. 

Art.  10.  All  the  ships,  merchandise,  and  effects  belonging  to  the  fitiifme  oi  Qotfi 
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the  oootneting  pvtiet,  which  naj  be  oaptared  bj  mrates,  whether  withlo  the  limits 
of  its  juriadictioo  or  on  the  high  seas,  and  may  be  carried  or  found  in  the  rivera, 
roadii,  ba^s,  ports,  or  dominions  of  the  other,  shall  be  delivered  up  to  the  owners,  they 
proving,  in  dae  and  proper  form,  their  rights,  before  competent  tribanals ;  it  being 
well  understood  that  the  claim  shall  be  made  within  the  term  of  one  year  by  the 
parties  themselves,  their  attorneys,  or  agents  of  their  respective  governments. 

AaT.  11.  When  any  vessels  belonging  to  the  citizens  of  either  of  the  contracting 
parties  shall  be  wrecked  or  foundered,  or  shall  suffer  any  damage  on  the  coasts  or 
within  the  dominione  of  the  other,  there  tfhall  be  given  to  them  all  assistance  and  pro- 
tection, in  the  same  manner  which  is  usual  and  customary  with  the  vessels  of  the 
nation  where  the  damage  happens ;  permitting  them  to  unload  the  said  vessel,  if 
necessary,  of  its  merchandise  and  effects  without  exacting  for  it  any  duty,  impost,  or 
contribution  whatever,  unless  they  may  be  destined  for  consumption  or  sale  in  the 
country  of  the  port  where  they  may  have  been  disembarked. 

Aar.  12.  The  citiaena  of  each  of  the  contracting  parties  shall  have  power  to  dispose 
of  their  personal  goods  or  real  estate  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  other,  by  sale,  do* 
nation,  testament,  or  otherwise ;  and  their  representatives,  being  citizens  of  the  other 
party,  shall  succeed  to  their  said  personal  goods  or  real  estate,  whether  by  testament 
or  oh  inUtUUo  ;  and  they  may  take  possession  thereof,  either  by  themselves  or  others 
acting  for  them,  and  dispose  of  the  same  at  their  will,  paying  such  dues  only  as  the 
inha^tants  of  the  country  wherein  said  goods  are  or  shall  be  subject  to  pay  in  like 


Aet.  18.  Both  contracting  parties  promise  and  engage  formally  to  give  their  special 
protection  to  the  persons  and  property  of  the  citizens  of  each  other,  of  all  occupa- 
tions, who  may  be  in  the  territories  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  one  or  the  other, 
transient  or  dwelling  therein,  leavmg  open  and  free  to  them  the  tribunals  of  justice 
for  their  judicial  recourse,  on  the  same  terms  which  are  usual  and  customary  with  the 
natives  or  citizens  of  the  country ;  for  which  purpose,  they  may  either  appear  in 
proper  person,  or  employ  in  the  prosecution  or  defense  of  their  rights  such  advocates, 
solicitors,  notaries,  agents,  and  factors,  as  they  may  judge  proper,  in  all  their  trials  at 
law  ;  and  such  citizens  or  agents  shall  have  free  opportunity  to  be  present  at  the  de- 
cisions or  sentences  of  the  tribunals  in  all  cases  which  may  concern  them,  and  shall 
enjoy  in  such  cases  all  the  rights  and  privileges  accorded  to  the  native  citizen. 

AaT.  14.  The  citizens  of  the  United  States  residing  in  the  territories  of  the  republic 
of  San  Salvador  shall  enjoy  the  most  perfect  and  entire  security  of  conscience,  with- 
out being  annoyed,  prevented,  or  disturbed  in  the  proper  exercise  of  their  religion,  in 
private  bouses,  or  in  the  chapels  or  places  of  worship  appointed  for  that  purpose,  pro- 
vided that  in  so  doing  they  observe  the  decorum  due  to  divine  worship,  and  the 
respect  due  to  the  laws,  usages,  and  customs  of  the  country.  Liberty  shall  also  be 
gnuited  to  bury  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  who  may  die  in  the  territories  of 
the  republic  of  San  Salvador,  in  convenient  and  adequate  places,  to  be  appointed  and 
established  for  that  purpose,  with  the  knowledge  of  the  local  authorities,  or  in  such 
other  places  of  sepulture  as  may  be  chosen  by  the  friends  of  the  deceased ;  nor  shall 
the  funerals  or  sepulchres  of  the  dead  be  disturbed  in  anywise,  nor  upon  any  ac- 
count 

In  like  manner,  the  citizens  of  San  Salvador  shall  enjoy  within  the  government  and 
territories  of  the  United  States  a  perfect  and  unrestrained  liberty  of  conscience,  and 
of  exercising  their  religion,  publicly  or  privately,  within  their  own  dwelling-houses,  or 
on  the  chapels  and  places  of  worship  appointed  for  that  purpose,  agreeably  to  the 
UiwB»  usages,  and  customs  of  the  United  States. 

Aar.  16.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  of  America  and  of 
ilM  republic  of  San  Salvador  to  sail  with  their  ships,  with  all  manner  of  liberty  and 
•ecority,  no  distinction  being  made  who  are  the  proprietors  of  the  merchandise  lades 
tbefneon,  from  any  port  to  the  places  of  those  who  now  are  or  shall  be  at  enmity  with 
either  of  the  contracting  parties.  It  fhall  likewise  be  lawful  for  the  citizens  aforesaid 
to  sail  with  the  ships  ancl  merchandise  before  mentioned,  and  to  trade  with  the  same 
liberty  and  security,  from  the  places,  port8,  and  havens  of  those  who  are  the  enemies 
of  boih  ur  either  party,  without  any  opposition  or  disturbance  whatsoever,  not  only 
from  the  places  of  the  enemy  before  mentioned  to  neutral  places,  but  also,  from  one 
place  belonging  to  an  enemy  to  another  pUce  belonging  to  an  enemy,  whether  they 
De  under  the  jurisdiction  of  one  power  or  under  several.  And  it  is  hereby  stipulated 
that  free  ships  shall  also  give  freedom  to  goods,  and  that  everything  which  shall  be 
found  on  board  the  ships  belonging  to  the  dtiiens  of  either  of  the  contracting  partiei 
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fhflll  be  deemed  to  be  free  and  ezempt»  although  the  whole  Imding,  or  anypiil 
thereof,  ehoold  appertain  to  the  enemies  of  either,  (contraband  goods  being  aiwiji 
excepted.) 

It  is  also  agreed,  in  like  manner,  that  the  same  liberty  shall  be  extended  to  peraooi 
who  are  on  board  a  free  ship,  with  this  effect :  that,  although  thej  may  b«  eneoiet  to 
both  or  either  party,  they  are  not  to  be  taken  out  of  that  free  ship,  nnleae  thej  an 
officers  and  soldiers,  and  in  the  actual  serrice  of  the  enemies ;  provided,  however,  and 
it  is  hereby  agreed,  that  the  stipulations  in  this  article  contained,  dacUring  that  the 
flag  shall  cover  the  property,  shall  be  understood  as  applying  to  thoee  powers  only 
who  recognize  this  principle ;  but  if  either  of  the  two  contracting  parties  ahall  be  at 
war  with  a  third,  and  the  other  remains  neutral,  the  flag  of  the  neutral  aball  cow 
the  property  of  enemies  whoee  governments  acknowle^e  this  priociple,  and  not  ol 
others. 

Aar.  16.  It  is  likewise  agreed,  that  in  the  case  where  the  neutral  flag  of  one  of  tkt 
contracting  parties  shall  protect  the  property  of  one  of  the  enemiea  of  the  other  bf 
virtue  of  the  above  stipulation,  it  snail  always  be  understood  that  the  neotral  prap> 
erty  found  on  board  such  encmv's  vessels  shall  be  held  and  considered  as  euonyi 
property,  and  as  such  shall  be  hable  to  detention  and  confiscation,  except  such  prop* 
erty  as  was  put  on  board  such  vessel  before  the  declaration  of  war,  or  even  afttf- 
wards,  if  it  were  done  without  the  knowledge  of  it ;  but  the  oontrmetinff  parties  i^^res 
that,  two  months  having  elapsed  after  the  declaration  of  war,  their  cittaeDs  sbsU  sot 
plead  ii^norance  thereof  On  the  contrary,  if  the  flag  of  the  neutral  does  not  protsd 
the  enemy's  property,  in  that  case  the  goods,  and  merchandise  of  the  neutral  emosiksd 
on  such  enemy's  ships,  shall  be  free. 

Art.  17.  This  liberty  of  navigation  and  Commerce  shall  extend  to  all  kinds  of 
merchandi^se,  excepting  those  only  which  are  distinguished  by  the  name  of  eootm* 
band;  and  under  this  name  of  contraband  or  prohibited  gooda  shall  be  ooopre- 
bended — 

1st  Oanbons,  mortars,  howitzers,  swivels,  blunderbusses,  muskets,  rifles,  iTtT¥^ 
pbtols,  pikes,  swords,  sabres,  lances,  spears,  halberts,  hand  grenades,  bombs,  povdtf; 
matches,  balls,  and  all  other  things  belonging  to  the  use  of  these  arms. 

2d.  Bucklers,  helmets,  breastplates,  coats  of  mail,  infSantry  belts^  and  dothes  msdt 
up  in  the  form  and  for  the  military  use. 

'Sd.  Cavalry  belts,  and  horses,  with  their  furniture. 

4th.  And  generally  all  kinds  of  arms  and  instruments  of  iron,  steel»  brass,  and  cop- 
per, or  of  any  other  materials  manufactured,  prepared,  and  formed  expressly  to  auks 
war  by  sea  or  land. 

6  th.  Provisions  that  are  in  ported  into  a  besieged  or  blockaded  place. 

Art.  18.  All  other  merchandise  and  things  not  comprehended  in  the  artidss  of 
contraband  explicitly  enumerated  and  classified  as  above,  shall  be  held  and  ooosidMsd 
as  free,  and  subjects  of  free  and  lawful  Commerce,  so  that  they  may  be  carried  sad 
transported  in  tiie  freest  manner  by  the  citizens  of  both  the  contracting  parties  cva 
to  places  belonj^iog  to  an  enemy,  exceptin'i^  those  places  oni^  which  are  at  that  tiot 
besieged  or  blockaded ;  and  to  avoid  all  doubts  in  this  particular,  it  is  declared  thst 
those  places  only  are  besieged  or  blockaded  which  are  actually  attacked  by  a  bsQi- 
gerent  force  capable  of  preventing  the  entry  of  the  neutraL 

Art.  19.  The  articles  of  contraband  before  enumerated  and  classified,  whidmsf 
be  found  in  a  vessel  bound  for  an  enemy's  port,  shall  be  subject  to  deteotioo  and  coe- 
fiscation,  leaving  free  the  rest  of  the  cargo  and  the  ship,  that  the  owners  may  dispoit 
of  them  as  they  see  proper.  No  vessel  of  either  of  tlie  two  nations  shall  be  detanei 
on  the  high  seas  on  account  of  having  on  board  articles  of  contraband,  whenever  tbt 
master,  captain,  or  supercargo  of  said  vessels  will  deliver  up  the  articles  of  oootOr 
band  to  the  captor,  unless  the  quantity  of  such  articles  be  so  great  and  of  so  Isigs  a 
bulk  they  cannot  be  received  on  board  the  capturing  ship  without  great  ineosvs- 
nience ;  but  in  this  and  all  other  cases  of  just  detention,  the  Tessel  detained  disll 
be  sent  to  the  nearest  convenient  and  safe  port  for  trial  and  judgment  aooordingti 
law. 

Art.  20.  And  whereas  it  frequently  happens  that  vessels  sail  for  a  port  or  plaoi 
belonging  to  an  enemy  without  knowing  that  the  same  is  besieged,  or  blockaded,  or 
invested,  it  is  agreed  that  every  vessel  so  circumstanced  may  ^  turned  away  ftvA 
such  port  or  place,  but  shall  not  be  detained ;  nor  shall  anv  part  of  her  cargo,  if  sot 
contraband,  be  confiscated,  unless,  after  warning  of  such  blockade  or  investment  from 
the  commanding  officer  of  the  blockading  forces,  she  shall  again  attempt  to 
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but  die  shall  be  permiUed  to  go  to  any  other  port  or  place  she  shall  think  proper' 
Nor  shall  any  vessel  that  may  have  entered  into  sueh  port  before  the  same  was  ac- 
tually besieged,  blockaded,  or  invested  by  the  other,  be  restrained  from  quitting  that 
place  with  her  cargo;  nor,  if  found  therein  after  the  reduction  and  surrender,  shall 
BQch  vessel  or  her  cargo  be  liable  to  confiscation,  but  they  shall  be  restored  to  the 
owners  thereof 

Aar.  21.  In  order  to  prevent  all  kind  of  disorder  in  the  visiting  and  examination  of 
the  ship;)  and  cargoes  of  both  the  contracting  parties  on  the  high  seas,  thev  have 
agreed  mutually  that  whenever  a  national  vessel-of-war,  public  or  private,  shall  meet 
with  a  neutral  of  the  other  contracting  party,  the  first  shall  remain  out  of  cannoD" 
shot,  unless  in  stress  of  weather,  and  may  send  its  boat,  with  two  or  three  men  only, 
in  order  to  execute  the  said  examination  of  the  papers  concerning  the  ownership  and 
<mrgo  of  the  vessel,  without  causing  the  least  extortion,  violence,  or  ill-treatment,  for 
which  the  commanders  of  said  armed  ships  shall  be  responsible,  with  their  persona 
and  property ;  for  which  purpose  the  commanders  of  private  armed  vessels  shall,  be- 
fi>re  receiving  their  commissions,  give  sufficient  security  to  answer  for  all  the  damage 
tbej  may  commit  And  it  is  expressly  agreed  that  the  neutral  party  shall  in  no  case 
be  required  to  go  on  board  the  examining  vessel  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  her 
papers,  or  for  any  other  purpose  whatever. 

AaT.  S2.  To  avoid  all  kinds  of  vexation  and  abuse  in  the  examination  of  the  papers 
relating  to  the  ownership  of  the  vessels  belonging  to  the  citizens  of  the  two  contract- 
ing parties,  they  have  agreed,  and  do  hereby  agree,  that  in  case  one  of  them  should 
be  engaged  in  war,  the  ships  and  vessels  belonging  to  the  citizens  of  the  other  must 
be  furnished  with  sea-letters  or  passports  expressing  the  name,  property,  and  bulk  of 
the  ship,  as  also  the  name  and  place  of  habitation  of  the  master  and  commander  of 
the  said  vessel,  in  order  that  it  may  thereby  appear  that  the  ship  really  and  truly  be- 
longs to  the  citizens  of  one  of  the  parties.  They  have  likewise  agreed,  that  when 
eoch  ships  have  a  cargo,  they  shall  also  be  provided,  besides  the  said  sea-letters  or 
paaeports,  with  certificates  containing  the  several  particulars  of  the  cargo  and  the 
place  whence  the  ship  sailed,  so  that  it  may  be  known  whether  any  forbidden  or  con- 
traband goods  are  on  board  the  same,  which  certificates  shall  be  made  out  by  Ibe 
officers  of  the  place  whence  the  ship  sailed,  in  the  accustomed  form ;  without  which 
requisites  said  vessel  may  be  detained  to  be  adjudged  by  the  competent  tribunal,  and 
may  be  declared  lawful  prize,  unless  the  said  defect  shall  be  proved  to  be  owing  to 
noddent,  and  shall  be  satisfied  or  supplied  by  testimony  entirely  equivalent 

Art.  23.  It  is  further  agreed,  that  the  stipulations  above  expressed,  relative  to  the 
▼ieiting  and  examination  of  vessels,  shall  apply  only  to  those  which  sail  without  con- 
voy ;  and  when  said  vessels  shall  be  under  convoy,  the  verbal  declaration  of  the  com- 
mander of  the  convoy,  on  hi^  word  of  honor,  that  the  vessels  under  his  protection  be- 
kmg  the  nation  whose  flag  he  carries,  and,  when  they  may  be  bound  to  an  enemy's 
port,  that  they  have  no  contraband  goods  on  board,  shall  be  sufficient 

Akt.  24.  It  is  further  agreed,  that  in  all  cases  tlie  established  courts  for  prize 
causes  in  the  country  to  which  the  prizes  may  be  conducted  shall  alone  take  cogni- 
lance  of  them.  And  whenever  such  tribunals  of  either  party  shall  pronounce  judg- 
ment against  any  vessel,  or  goods,  or  property,  claimed  by  the  citizens  of  the  other 
party,  the  sentence  or  decree  shall  mention  the  reasons  or  motives  upon  which  the 
aame  shall  have  been  founded  ;  and  an  authenticated  copy  of  the  sentence  or  decree, 
and  of  all  the  proceedings  in  the  case,  shall,  if  demanded,  be  delivered  to  the  com- 
mander or  agent  of  said  vessel,  without  any  delay,  he  paying  the  legal  fees  for  the 


Aar.  25.  For  the  purpose  of  lessening  the  evils  of  war,  the  two  high  contracting 
parties  further  agree  that  in  case  a  war  should  unfortunately  take  place  between 
them,  hostilities  raould  only  be  carfied  oBl|by  persons  duly  commissioned  by  the  gov- 
emment,  and  by  those  under  their  orders,  except  in  repelling  an  attack  or  invasion, 
and  in  the  defense  of  property. 

AaT.  26.  Whenever  one  of  the  contracting  parties  shall  be  engaged  in  a  war  with 
another  State,  no  citizen  of  the  other  contracting  party  shall  accept  a  commisf.ion  or 
letter  of  marque  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  or  co-operating  hostilely  with  the  said 
enemy  against  the  said  parties  so  at  war,  under  the  pain  of  being  treated  as  a  pirate. 

AaT.  27.  If  by  any  fatality  (which  cannot  be  expected,  and  God  forbid)  the  two 
eoBtraeting  parties  should  be  engaged  in  a  war  with  each  other,  they  have  agreed, 
and  do  agree,  now  for  then,  that  there  shall  be  allowed  the  term  of  six  months  to  the 
merchants  residing  on  the  coasts  and  in  the  ports  of  each  other,  and  the  term  of  one 
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year  to  those  who  dwell  in  the  interior,  to  arraoge  their  bumneM  and  tnmspNirt  tb«ff 
effects  wherever  they  please,  giving  to  them  the  safe  conduct  necesRary  for  it,  v^b 
may  serve  as  a  sufficient  protection  until  they  arrive  at  the  designated  port  Tne 
citizens  of  all  other  occupations  who  may  be  established  in  the  territories  or  domio- 
ions  of  the  United  States  or  of  San  Salvador  shall  be  respected  and  maintained  ia 
the  full  enjoyment  of  their  personal  liberty  and  property,  unless  their  particnlir  csd- 
duct  shall  cause  them  to  forfeit  this  protection,  which,  m  consideration  of  hnmaoitj, 
the  contracting  parties  engage  to  give  them. 

Art.  28.  Neither  the  debts  due  from  individuals  of  the  one  nation  to  the  indiyidusb 
of  the  other,  nor  shares  nor  money  which  they  may  have  in  public  fonds,  nor  in  pob" 
lie  or  private  banks,  shall  ever,  in  any  event  of  war  or  of  national  differenoe,  be  es* 
questered  or  confiscated. 

Art.  29.  Both  the  contracting  parties,  being  desirous  of  avoiding  all  ineqnaliliei  in 
relation  to  their  public  communications  and  official  intercourse,  have  agreed,  and  do 
agree,  to  grant  to  the  envoys,  ministers,  and  other  public  agents,  the  same  fiivon,  im- 
munities, and  exemptions  which  those  of  the  most  favored  nations  do  or  shall  eojoj ; 
it  being  understood,  that  whatever  favors,  immunities,  or  privileges  the  United  Sum 
of  America  or  the  republic  of  San  Salvador  may  find  it  proper  to  give  to  the  mioit- 
ters  and  public  agents  of  any  other  power,  shall,  by  the  same  act,  be  extended  to 
those  of  the  contracting  parties. 

Akt.  80.  To  make  more  effectual  the  protection  which  the  United  States  and  tht 
republic  of  San  Salvador  shall  afford  in  future  to  the  navigation  and  OommeroeoftlM 
citizens  of  each  other,  they  agree  to  receive  and  to  admit  consuls  and  Tioe-consnls  in 
all  the  ports  open  to  foreign  commerce,  who  shall  enjoy  in  them  all  the  rights,  pre* 
rogatives,  and  immunities  of  the  consuls  and  vice-con«)ul8  of  the  most  favored  natioo; 
each  contracting  party,  however,  remaining  at  liberty  to  except  those  ports  and  plioei 
in  which  the  admission  and  residence  of  such  consuls  may  not  seem  convenient. 

Art.  81.  In  order  that  the  consuls  and  vice-consuls  of  the  two  contracting  partiei 
may  enjoy  the  rights,  prerogatives,  and  immunities  which  belong  to  them  by  their 
public  character,  they  shall,  before  entering  on  the  exercise  of  their  functions,  exhibit 
their  commission  or  patent  in  due  form  to  the  government  to  which  they  are  accredit- 
ed ;  and,  having  obtained  their  exequatur,  they  shall  be  held  and  considered  as  »ucli 
by  all  the  authorities,  magistrates,  and  inhabitants  in  the  conbular  district  in  which 
they  reside. 

Art.  82.  It  is  likewise  agreed  that  the  consuls,  their  secretaries,  officers,  and  ya- 
sons  attached  to  the  service  of  consuls,  they  not  being  citizens  of  the  country  b  wbich 
Uie  consul  resides,  shall  be  exempt  from  all  public  service,  also  from  all  kinds  of  taxes, 
imposts,  and  contributions,  except  those  which  they  shall  be  obliged  to  pay  on  accoooi 
of  Commerce  or  their  property,  to  which  the  citizens  and  inhabitants,  native  and  ix- 
cign,  of  the  country  in  which  tliey  reside  are  subject,  beinff  in  everything  besides  nb- 
ject  to  the  laws  of  the  several  States.  The  archives  and  papers  of  the  consalstei 
shall  lie  respected  inviolably,  and  under  no  pretext  whatever  shall  any  magistrate 
seize  or  in  any  way  interfere  with  them. 

Art.  88.  The  said  cansuls  shall  have  power  to  require  the  assistance  of  the  antkn- 
ties  of  the  country  for  the  arrest,  detention,  and  custody  of  deserters  from  the  paUic 
and  private  vessels  of  their  country ;  and  for  that  purpose  they  shall  address  tbeis* 
selves  to  the  courts,  judges,  and  officers  competent,  and  bhall  demand  in  writing  tbe 
said  deserters,  proving  by  an  exhibition  of  the  registers  of  the  vessels,  or  ship's  roQ, 
or  other  public  documents,  that  tliose  men  were  part  of  the  said  crews ;  and  oo  t)M 
demand,  so  proved,  (saving,  however,  where  the  contrary  is  proved  by  other  testiaw- 
nies,)  the  delivery  shall  not  be  refused.  Such  deserters,  when  arrested,  shall  be  pst 
at  the  disposal  of  the  said  consuls,  and  may  be  put  in  the  public  prisons,  at  the  reqiMt 
and  expense  of  those  who  reclaim  them,  l||  be  sent  to  the  ships  to  which  thef  bt* 
longed,  or  to  others  of  the  same  nation ;  but  if  they  be  not  sent  back  wiUns  tvs 
mouths,  to  be  counted  from  the  day  of  arrest,  they  shall  be  set  at  liberty,  and  BhiU  bl 
no  more  arrested  fur  the  same  cause. 

Art.  84.  For  the  purpose  of  more  effectually  protecting  their  Commerce  and  oan* 
gatiun,  the  two  contracting  parties  do  hereby  agree  to  form,  as  soon  hereafter  as  cff- 
cumstances  will  permit,  a  consular  convention,  which  shall  declare  specially  the  pow- 
ers and  immunities  of  the  consuls  and  vice-consuls  of  the  respective  parties. 

Art.  85.  The  United  States  of  North  America  and  the  republic  of  San  Sahador, 
desiring  to  make  as  durable  as  possible  the  relations  which  are  to  be  estaMished  by 
virtue  of  this  treaty,  have  declared  solenmly,  and  do  agree  to,  the  following  poinls: 
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1.  Th«  present  treaty  shall  remain  in  fall  force  and  vigor  for  the  term  of  twenty 
years  from  the  day  of  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications ;  and  if  neither  party  notifiea 
the  other  of  its  intention  of  reibnning  any  or  all  ttie  articles  of  this  treaty  twelve 
months  before  the  expiration  of  the  twenty  vears  stipulated  above,  the  said  treaty 
shall  continue  binding  on  both  parties  beyond  the  said  twenty  years  until  twelve 
months  from  the  time  that  one  of  the  parties  notifies  the  other  of  its  intention  of  pro- 
ceeding to  a  reform. 

2.  If  any  one  or  more  of  the  citizens  of  either  party  shall  infringe  any  of  the  arti- 
cles of  this  treaty,  suc^  dtisens  shall  be  held  personally  responsible  for  the  same,  and 
the  harmony  and  good  correspondence  between  the  nations  shall  not  be  interrupted 
thereby ;  each  party  engaging  in  no  way  to  protect  the  offender,  or  sanction  such  vio- 
latioa 

8.  If,  nnfbrtonately,  any  of  the  articles  contained  in  this  treaty  should  be  violated 
cr  infrinjB^  in  any  way  whatever,  it  is  expressly  stipulated  that  neither  of  the  iw2> 
ooQtractmg  parties  shall  ordain  or  authorice  any  acts  of  reprisal,  nor  shall  declare  war 
against  the  other,  on  complaints  of  injuries  or  damages,  until  the  said  party^  consider- 
ing itself  offended  shall  Imve  laid  liefore  the  other  a  statement  of  such  injuries  or 
damages,  verified  by  competent  proofs,  demanding  justice  and  satisfaction,  and  the 
■ame  shall  have  been  denied,  in  violation  of  the  laws  and  of  international  right 

AaT.  86.  The  present  treaty  of  peace,  amity,  Oommerce,  and  navigation,  shall  be 
approved  and  ratified  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  by  and  with  the  advie^ 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  thereof;  and  by  the  President  of  the  Republic  of  San  Sal- 
Tador,  with  the  consent  and  approbation  of  the  Congress  of  the  same ;  and  the  ratifi- 
cations shall  be  exchanged,  in  tne  city  of  Washington  or  San  Salvador,  within  eight 
months  from  the  date  of  the  signature  thereof,  or  sooner  if  possible. 

In  faith  whereof,  we,  the  plenipotentia^-ies  of  the  United  States  of  America  and  of 
the  Republic  of  San  Salvaoor,  have  signed  and  sealed  these  presents,  in  the  city  of 
Leon,  on  the  second  day  of  January,  in  the  year  of  oar  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  fifty,  and  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States  the  seventy-fourth. 

£.  GEO.  8QU1ER. 
AUGUSTIN  MORALES. 


rOREIGJV  POSTAGE. 

EATES  OF  rOSTAGX  ON  LSTTIRB  OF  THX  WEIOBT  OF  HALF  All  OVlfOK  OR  CNDXE,  BT  TBS 
UNITED  8TATB  AND  BEXMXlf  LDnB  OF  STXAMXaS,  BEEXAFTXa  TO  BAIL  SKMI-MOMTHLT 
BBTWKXN  HKW  TOES  AKD  BEXMXN— TO  GO  INTO  EFFECT  WITH  THE  FIRST  OUTGOINQ 
STEAMER  4FTSR  THE   16tH  OF  AUGUST,  1858. — PREFATMENT  OPTIONAL. 

Cents.)  Cents. 

Bremen 10  Lubec 22 

Aitona 21 1  Mechlenburgh-Schwerin 22 

Austria,  (Empire  tnd  Provinces  of,).. .  22  Mechlenburgh-Strelitz 22 


Baden 22 

Bavaria 22 

Caasel 22 

Coburgh 22 

Darmstadt 22 

Frankfort-onthe-Main 22 

Ootba 22 

Hamburg  .••...  • 15 

Hanover 21 

Hesse  Hamburg 22 

Kiel 22 

Lippe  Detmold 22 


Nassau 22 

Oldenbnrgh 13 

Prussia,  (Kingdom  and  Provinces  of,)..  23 

Renss 33 

Saxe-Altenburgh 23 

Saxe-Meiningen 22 

Saxe- Weimar 22 

Saxony,  Kingdom  of. 22 

Schaumburg-Lippe 22 

Schwartzburgh-Kudolstadt 22 

Schwartsburgh-Sunderhausen 22 

Wurtembeig,  Elingdom  of 23 


A  prepayment  of  any  sum  less  than  the  full  rate  is  not  admissible. 

Newspapers,  sent  from  the  United  States,  must  be  prepaid  two  cents  each,  and 
pamphlets  and  magazines  one  cent  an  ounce  or  fraction  of  an  ounce.  This  is  the 
United  States  postage  only — the  foreign  postage  having  to  be  paid  at  the  point  of 
delivery.  On  all  printed  matter  from  the  conticent,  by  the  United  States  and  firemen 
line,  the  whole  postage  (United  States  and  foreign)  is  to  be  prepaid. 
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UDpaid  letters,  and  newspapers  and  magazines  prepaid  as  above,  for  any  of  the  fol- 
lOwiog  countries,  may  also  be  sent  by  the  Bremen  line,  viz.: 


Alexandria, 

Cairo, 

Constantinople, 

Denmark, 

Greece, 


Italy,  (eastern  towns  of,) 

Norway, 

St.  Petersburg,  or  Cronstadt, 

Sweden,  and 

Switzerland. 


The  exact  rates  to  these  countries,  so  soon  as  ascertained,  will  be  given  by  the  De- 
partment, and  optional  prepayment  also  extended  to  them. 

All  lett«*'r8  to  and  from  foreign  countries,  (the  British  North  Ameriaui  proriora 
excepted,)  are  to  be  charged  with  single  rate  of  postage,  if  not  exceeding  the  weigbt 
of  half  an  ounce ;  double  rate,  if  exceeding  half  an  ounc«,  but  not  exceeding  an  oooce: 
quadruple  rate,  if  exceeding  an  ounce,  but  not  exceeding  two  ounces ;  and  so  oi^ 
cnarging  two  rates  for  every  ounce,  or  fractional  part  of  an  ounce,  over  the  first 
ounce. 

NoTB.— The  *<  Table  of  Postages  to  Foreign  Countries,"  of  26th  May,  185S,  remaini 
unchanged,  except  in  respect  to  Bremen,  and  that  the  postage  on  pamphlets  and  magsr 
cines  to  all  foreign  countries,  (with  the  exception  of  Great  Britain,  the  BriUtdi  North 
American  provinces,  and  the  West  Coast  of  South  America,)  by  whatever  line,  ii  oov 
one  cent  an  ounce  or  fraction  of  an  ounce,  instead  of  two  cents. 

JAMES  CAMPBELL, 
PosTorncB  DspARTMKNT,  August  8, 1853.  PostauMteMScneraL 
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OJV  THE  LONGITUDES  OF  KEt  WEST,  CEDAR  KEYS,  AJfD  ST.  MARK'S, 

FLORIDA. 

LETTER   FROM  PROFESSOR   BACHE  TO  THE  XOrTOR. 

Coast  Scrvkt  OrncB,  1853,  JaaaaJT  It 
I  have  the  honor  to  send  you,  for  insertion  in  the  Aslronomieal  Journal,  a  report 
by  Assistant  J.  £.  Hilgard,  of  the  United  States  Coast  Survey,  on  the  longitudes  <d 
Key  West,  Cedar  Keys,  and  St.  Mark's,  Florida,  as  detArmioed  by  chroDometers.  As 
these  results  differ  from  those  generaUv  received,  it  is  deemed  aavisable  to  give  tbem 
publicity  at  once.    The  publication  is  duly  authorized  by  the  Treasury  Department 

A.  D.  BACHE, 
Saperintendeot  U.  8.  OoesI  SorTcy. 

LETTER   FROM  MAJOR  BTEVEK8. 

OrricB  Coast  SnavcT^^fiS,  DeeembarK 
Dear  Sir  : — The  chronometric  expedition  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Hilgard  daoBg 
the  months  of  February,  March,  and  April  last,  for  the  determination  of  the  lougitudw 
of  Key  West,  Cedar  Kevs,  and  St.  Mark's,  gives  the  following  results.    I  also  insMt  ii 
the  table  the  latitude  of  the  several  stations. 

station.  latitude.                          LoMftade. 

Key  West  Light 24°  82'    68"  81®  48'     7" 

Sand  Key  Light* 24     27     10  81     52     48 

Depot  Key 29      7     80  88       2     45 

St  Mark's  Light 80      4    25  84     10    87 

Ten  chronometers  were  used,  and  the  result  of  each  is  given  m  Mr.  HilganTt  rs> 
port  to  me  of  10th  December,  a  copy  of  which  is  herewith  inclosed. 

In  the  same  report  may  also  be  found  interesting  comparisons  of  the  loogitodes  ob* 
tamed  by  this  expedition,  with  those  given  by  other  authorities. 

Yours  respectfanT, 
PaorBBBOR  A.  D.  Bachk,  ISAAC  I.  STEVENS, 

BaperinteDdent  U.  8.  CoBMi  Borvey.  Assistant  In  Gbsif*  of  Ofles. 


la  progress  of  oonstmcUoa. 
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RKPOKT  OR  THX  LONOITUDB  OV  KKT  WEST»  CKDAE   EBT8,  AND  BT.   MARK^t. 

OrncK  Coast  Sdkvby,  185S,  December  10. 

Dbae  Sir  : — I  submit  tfaa  following  report  on  the  longitades  of  Key  Weet,  Cedar 
Keys,  and  St  Mark's,  as  determined  oy  the  chronoroetric  expedition  under  my  charge 
during  the  months  of  February,  March,  and  April  of  this  year. 

The  station  of  reference  is  Professor  Qibbes's  Observatory  in  Charleston,  the  longi- 
tude of  which  is  at  present  assumed  5h.  19nL  44.0s.  west  of  Greenwich.  At  Key 
West  the  transit  iras  mounted  at  a  point  17.25s.  east  of  the  station  on  Sand  Key,  at 
which  moon-culminations  were  observed  in  1849.  The  station  at  the  Cedar  Keys  is 
the  trigonometrical  point  on  Depot  Key.  At  St  Mark's  the  transit  was  7.509.  west 
of  the  Lighthouse. 

Eleven  chronometers  were  carried,  one  of  which,  a  worn-out  one,  is  rejected  through- 
out, its  performance  being  entirely  unsatisfactory.  We  have  therefore  for  each  trip 
ten  results,  of  which  the  loUowing  is  a  tabular  statement : — 

DirFXRBlfOES  or   LONOITUOB  BT   0HEONOMBTER8. 

Key  Wert  west  of  Charleston                           Depot  Key  Bt  Mark's 
Charleston— Key  West.       Key  West^-Charleston.     west  of  Key  West         west  of  Key  West 

in.    8.                              m.    s.                               m.    s.  m.    s. 

4  55.2  9  87.5 

56.7  89.6 

57.3  86.9 

57.7  86.1 
57.6  84.6 

57.8  87.3 

56.6  88.6 

58.7  81.9 
58.5  84.8 

4  58.8  9  86.5 


7  28.0 

7  80.7 

25.1 

80.5 

28.6 

28.6 

81.6 

21A 

82.0 

81.7 

29.5 

28.6 

26.8 

28.6 

81.0 

2&2 

82.9 

82.6 

7  8U 

7  29.0 

7  29.70 

7  29.60 

7nL  29.65s. 

+  0.800. 

4  57.84  9  86.S8 

__  -f  0.25  -f-  0.48 

From  these  results  and  the  ^ata  mentioned  above,  we  obtain  the  ibllowmg  longi- 
tudes west  of  Oreenwich : — 

h.  m.  s. 

Charleston  Observfttory 5  19  44.00 

Key  West  transit  (west  of  Charleston,  7m.  29.65s.) 6  27  1 8.65 

Sand  Key  (west  of  Key  West  transit,  17.25s.) 5  27  80.90 

Depot  Key  (west  of  Key  West  transit,  4m.  57.84s.) 6  82  10.t9 

St  Mark*s  (west  of  Key  Weet  transit  V>m.  86.83s.) 5  86  49  9S 

St.  Mark's  Light  (east  of  St  Mark's  transit,  IJiOs.) 5  86  42.48 

For  Sand  Key,  Mr.  S.  C.  Walker  obtained  5h.  27m.  81.68.,  fh>m  some  of  the  moon- 
•calminatioos  observed  there.  The  value  deduced  from  the  longitude  of  Moro  Castle, 
Havana,  is  5h.  27.  28,0s.,  subject  to  the  uncertainty  of  the  correction  to  the  moon's 
horizoiital  parallax.    The  value  above  obtained  is  undoubtedly  to  be  preferred. 

The  longitude  of  Depot  Key  given  on  Blunt's  Chart  is  82^  56'  or  5h.  81m.  448., 
being  27s.  too  far  east 

That  of  St  Mark's  Light  is  given  in  Bowditch's  Navigator  84^  20'  or  5h.  87m.  208„ 
or  d7.5s.  too  fiur  west  the  difference  of  longitude  between  Depot  Kev  and  St  Mark's 
being  too  great  by  64.5s.  according  to  those  authorities.  Mr.  Blunt  had  already  cor- 
rected the  longitude  of  St  Mark's  from  84°  55',  as  given  by  Gauld's  Chart  to  84°  20'. 
It  appears,  therefore,  that  a  more  accurate  determination  of  these  longitudes  was 
much  needed,  and  is  an  important  addition  to  geographical  knowledge. 

I  sabjoin  a  table  of  resulta : 
station. 

Key  West  Light 

Sand  Key  Light* 

Depot  Key    

St  Mark's  Light 

Vours  respedf^illjt 
lUJsa  r.  L  &rivsiis,  J.  B.  HILGARD. 

Assistant  in  Cliarge. 

•IB 


Latltade. 

LoDgltTide. 

24°  82'    58" 

81°  48'      7" 

24     27     10 

81     52     43 

29      7     80 

88       2     45 

80      4    25 

84     10    87 
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COMMERCE  OF  THE  CANALS  OF  NEW  TORE  IN  1851  AND  1852. 

The  subjoined  statement  of  the  quantity  and  value  of  all  the  productioos  arriTed  at, 
and  departing  from  tide-water  on  the  canals  in  the  years  1851  and  1852,  is  derircd 
from  Auditor's  office,  Albany : — 

STATElfENT  OF  ALL  THE  PROPEETT  WmCH  OAMX  TO  TBI  HUDSON  BIYSIL  OST  THI  CA5jIU 
IN  THE  TEA&S  1851  AND  1852,  WITH  THE  QUANTITT  AND  E6TIMATXD  VA^gUS  OF  EACB 
ABIIOLB  IN  ALBANY   AND  TBOT. 


THE  FOREST.  QuantUy. 

Product  of  wood — 

Fur  and  peltry lbs.  484,000 

Boards  and  scantling feet  42:^,038,600 

Shingles M.  47,900 

Timber cubic  ft  4,287,750 

Staves lbs.  155,304,000 

Wood cords  8,726 

Ashes,  pot  and  pearl bbls.  29,084 

AGRICULTURE. 

Product  of  animals — 

Pork bbls.  45,019 

Beef 76,344 

Bacon lbs.  10,904,000 

Cheese 26,602,000 

Butter 9,668,000 

Lard 10,8 14,000 

Lard  oil galls.  240,800 

Wool lbs.  10,618,000 

Hides 57  2,000 

Tallow 244,000 

Lard,  tallow,  and  lard  oil 

Vegetable  food — 

Flour .bbls.  8,858,468 

Wheat bush.  8,1 68,666 

Rye 288,679 

Com 7,916,464 

Com  meal bbls.  7,065 

Barley bush.  1,809,417 

Oats 8,594.81 8 

Bran  and  ship  stuffs lbs.  44,036,000 

Peas  and  beans bush.  127,500 

Potatoes 699,960 

Dried  fruit lbs.  1,424,000 

All  other  agricultural  products — 

Cotton lbs.  220,000 

Unmanufactured  tobacco 8,702,000 

Hemp 1,160,000 

Clover  and  grass  seed 534,000 

Flaxseed  122,000 

Hops 552,000 


!51. 

18il 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Valse. 

$606,200 

264,658 

f844,04S 

7,218,226 

642,428,787 

9,898,:;61 

208,971 

62.286 

217,9?» 

505,261 

4,003,918 

6Si,;s:< 

787,685 

145,503,666 

683.TW 

63,591 

17,446 

87.553 

841,781 

87,220 

1,079,851 

668,898 

72,704 

1,267.?92 

468,054 

89,215 

1,034,113 

980,956 

9,754,790 

016,950 

1.663,606 

16,867,404 

1,810,251 

1,888,997 

7,902,716 

1,463,532 

973,824 

168.587 

4,101,415 

7,64*5.862 

8,210,6?9 

68,484 

763^11 

105.297 

16,976 

l6,6V2,78i 

1.17*8,712 

18,486.542 

8,464,10$ 

16.685,H5 

8,051,110 

6,764,946 

6,878,291 

186,986 

279,814 

223,451 

4,427,175 

6,411,648 

8,626^35 

20,172 

14.174 

89,e§3 

1,429,882 

2,280,485 

1,664,754 

1,848,019 

4.857,487 

2,186.290 

852,285 

59,727.166 

542,M4 

141,698 

122,489 

149,99* 

841,531 

779,871 

441,SC-0 

114,108 

190,604 

• 

15.241 

28,994 

148,618 

16.254 

818,712 

12,216,228 

J,68T.5:'.' 

76,469 

1,403,122 

9i.e"3 

89,876 

2,160,076 

161.2:5 

2,426 

2,125,809 

42.51: 

146,287 

417,131 

124,769 
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i8fi.  \m. 

Quantity.          Valae.  Quantity.         Vallba. 

MANUFACTUEXS. 

DomesUc  spirita galla.       2,787,600        627,406  4,617,658      1,040,865 

Beer .bbla.  66  315        

Oil  meal  and  cake lbs.       6,810,000          85,150  9,266,769         120,264 

Starch 2,560,000         135,732        « 

Leather 8,204,000     1,280,384  6,877,815      1,100,644 

Furniture 1,046,000        104,385  1,268,466         126,846 

Agricultural  implements. 320,000  15^42        

Bar  and  pig  lead 36,000               820  11,255               563 

Pig  iron 5,916.000           59,158  5,213,614           54,886 

Castings 2,448,000           73,438  8,056,428         108,887 

Machines  and  parts  thereof  . . .  148,000  14,931        

Bloom  and  bar  iron 83,150.000        666,998  14,854,547         235,477 

Ironware 4,000  111        

Domestic  woolens 824,000        725,419  187.668         178,270 

Domestic  cottons. 2,248,000        589,312  1,842,122         848,951 

Domestic  salt 12,816,000          56,887  9,266,929          41,697 

Foreign  salt 8,000                 14 

Merchandise 9,160,000        329,428  21,218,199      8,749,824 

Other  articles — 

Live  cattle,  hogs,  and  sheep. . .          £68,000          26,100  150.119            4,504 

Stone,  lime,  and  clay 86,286,000        122,000  113.497,667         156,669 

Gypsum 8.242,000             6,476  11,270,138           22,541 

Eggs     8,676,000        220,652        

Mmeral  coal 26,110,000          58,763  14.820,600          87,052 

Fish 170,000  7,101        

Copper  ore » 418,000          62,667  54,697            8,204 

Sundries 110,892,000     2,202,985  106,727,204     2,060,657 

BECAPrrULATIOX. 

I 

is§i.  \m. 

Tom.                Valae.  Tons.                 Valne. 

Forest 913,268      #10,160,656  1,064,677      $12,487,658 

Agriculture 891,420         86,394,913  989,268         45,009,839 

Haau&cturee 62,802           1,335,783  47,512           8,866,804 

Merchandise 4,580             829.423  10,605          8,749,824 

Other  articles. 115,681             706,738  122,760          2,289,427 


1,977,161       $58,927,508          2,284,822  $66,898,109 

The  number  of  tons  going  from  tide  water  in  1852  is  as  follows : — 

Merchandise.  Fumitnre.  Other  articles. 

Cleared  at                            Tons.            Tons.          Tons.       Total  ^ns.  Total  Talue. 

New  York 131,877           15          9,703         141,594  $46,966,227 

Albany 123,407        242        49,889        178,538  81,281,801 

West  Troy 140,305         175         64,542         205,022  40,521,356 

Schenectady 498        207             668             1,873  127,661 

Total,1862 896,087         639       124,801         521,627  $118,696,444 

*"      1861 849,230      1,466       124,640         475,835  89,217,789 


Inereaae 46,867        826  Dec     161  46,192      $29,67M65 

Aggregate  statement  of  the  tonnage  and  value  of  the  property  which  came  to  and 
went  from  the  Hudson  Ei?er,  on  the  Canals,  in  the  years  1851  and  1852 : — 

Tons.  Value. 

1862 2,756,849  $185,789,646 

1851 2,452,486  148,145,297 


Increase 303,863 .  $42,644,249 

VOL.   ZXU.— KO.  IT.  32 
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GBlfERAL  RAILROAD  UW  OF  OHIO  UNDER  THE  NEW  CONSTITUTfON. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  That  any 
number  of  natural  persons,  not  less  than  five,  may  become  a  body  corporate,  with  all 
the  rights,  privileges,  and  powers  conferred  by,  and  subject  to  all  the  restrictions  of 
this  act 

TO   CREATK   AND   REGULATE   RAILROAD   COlfPANIES. 

Seo.  2.  That  any  number  of  persons  as  aforesaid  associating,  to  form  a  oompanj 
for  the  purpose  of  con:«tructing  a  railroad,  shall,  under  their  hands  aod  seals,  make  a 
certificate,  which  shall  specify  as  follows : — 

1st  The  name  assumed  by  such  company,  and  by  which  it  shall  be  knowa  Sd. 
The  name  of  the  place  of  the  termini  of  said  road,  and  the  county  or  coonties  throagh 
which  such  road  shall  pass.  3d.  The  amount  of  capital  stock  necessary  to  coostroct 
such  road.  Such  certificate  shall  be  acknowledged  before  a  justice  of  the  peace,  and 
certified  by  the  clerk  of  the  court  of  common  pleas,  and  shall  be  ibrwaraed  to  the 
Secretary  of  State,  who  shall  record  and  carefully  preserve  the  same  in  his  office : 
and  a  copy  thereof,  duly  certified  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  under  the  great  seal  of 
the  State  of  Ohio,  shall  be  evidence  of  the  existence  of  such  company. 

Sec.  3.  That  when  the  foregoing  provisions  have  been  complied  with,  tha  penooi 
named  as  corporators  in  said  certificate,  are  hereby  authorized  to  carry  into  effect  tbe 
obfecta  named  in  said  certificate,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act ;  lod 
they  and  their  associates,  successors,  and  assigns,  by  the  name  and  style  provided  ii 
said  certificate,  shall  hereafter  be  deemed  a  body  corporate,  with  aooceaaioo,  with 
power  to  sue  and  be  sued,  plead  and  be  impleaded,  defend  and  be  defended,  oontnct 
aod  be  contracted  with,  acquire  and  convey,  at  pleasure,  all  such  real  and  pertooal 
estate  as  may  be  necessary  and  convenient  to  carry  into  effect  the  objects  of  the  cor- 
poration, to  make  and  use  a  common  seal,  and  the  same  to  alter  at  pltfanire,  and  do 
all  needful  acts  to  carry  into  effect  the  object  for  which  it  was  created ;  and  sucb  com- 
pany shall  possess  all  the  powers,  and  be  nubject  to  all  rules  and  restrictkMU*  provided 
by  this  act 

Sec.  4.  Said  corporations  shall  be  authorized  to  construct  and  maintain  a  railroad, 
with  a  single  or  double  track,  with  such  side  tracks,  tum-outa,  offices,  and  depots,  m 
they  may  deem  necessary,  between  the  points  named  in  the  certificate,  ccMDmendog 
at  or  within  and  extending  to  or  into  any  town,  city,  or  village,  named  as  the  plact 
of  the  termini  of  such  road,  and  construct  branches  from  the  main  line  to  other  tow 
or  places  within  the  limits  of  any  county  through  which  such  road  may  pass. 

oxc  5.  The  capital  stock  of  such  company  shall  be  divided  into  shares  of  fifty  dol- 
lars each,  and  consist  of  such  sum  as  may  be  named  in  the  certificate  ;  snch  ■hares 
shall  be  regarded  as  personal  property,  and  shall  be  subject  to  execution  at  law. 

Sxa  6.  An  installment  of  five  dolWs  on  each  share  of  stock,  shall  be  pajabU  st 
the  time  of  making  the  subscription,  and  the  residue  thereof  shall  be  paid  in  such  ia- 
stallments,  and  at  such  times  and  places,  and  to  such  persons,  as  may  oe  required  by 
the  directors  of  such  company. 

Sxo.  7.  If  any  installment  of  stock  shall  remain  unpaid  for  aizty  ciajt  after  tbe 
time  it  may  be  required,  whether  such  stock  is  held  b^  an  assignee,  transferred,  or  thi 
origuud  subscriber,  tbe  same  may  be  collected  by  action  of  debt,  or  the  directors  may 
aell  the  stock  so  unpaid  at  public  auction  for  the  installment  then  due  thereon ;  fint 
giving  thirty  days*  public  notice  of  the  time  and  place  of  sale  in  some  newspaptr  ii 
general  circulation  in  the  county  where  such  delinquent  stockholder  resided  at  the 
time  of  making  such  subscription,  or  becoming  such  assignee  or  transferee,  or  ef  Ui 
actual  residence  at  the  time  of  said  sale ;  or,  if  such  stockholder  reside  oot  of  the 
State,  such  publication  shall  be  made  in  the  county  where  the  principal  office  of  tbs 
company  is  located ;  and  if  any  residue  of  money  shall  remain,  after  paying  the 
amount  due  on  said  stock,  the  same  shall,  on  demand,  be  paid  oyer  to  the  owner ;  if 
the  whole  of  said  installment  be  not  paid  by  such  sale,  the  remainder  ahall  be  reeov* 
erable  by  action  of  debt  against  the  subscriber,  assignee,  or  transferee. 

Skc.  8.  That  whenever  any  railroad  company,  heretofore  incorporated,  or  created 
and  incorporated  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall,  in  the  opinion  of  the  direc- 
tors thereof,  require  an  increased  amount  of  capital  f^tock,  they  shall,  if  authorized  by 
the  holders  of  a  majority  of  the  stock,  file  with  the  Auditor  of  State  a  certificate, 
setting  forth  the  amount  of  such  desired  increase,  and  thereafter  such  company  ehall 
be  entitled  to  have  sucli  increased  capital,  asi  is  fixed  by  said  certificate. 

Ssa  9.  That  the  persons  named  in  said  certificate  of  incorporation,  or  an^  three  of 
Ihem,  shall  be  authorixed  to  order  books  to  bo  opened  for  receifiig  inliiiptiiBi  M 
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the  capital  stock  of  Mid  company,  at  snoh  time  or  times,  and  at  snch  place  or  places, 
as  they  iii;iy  deem  expedient,  after  having  given  at  lea^t  thirty  days'  notice,  in  a  news- 
paper published  or  generally  circulated  in  one  or  more  counties  where  books  of  sab- 
scription  are  to  be  opened,  of  the  time  and  place  of  opening  books ;  and  so  soon  as 
ten  per  c<>nt  on  the  capital  stock  shall  be  subscribed,  they  may  give  like  notice  for 
the  stockholders  to  meet  at  such  time  and  place  as  they  may  designate,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  choosing  seven  directors,  who  shall  continue  in  office  until  the  time  fixed  for 
the  annual  election,  and  until  their  succei^sors  are  chosen  and  qualified ;  at  the  time 
and  place  appointed,  directors  shall  be  chosen,  by  ballot,  by  such  of  the  stockholders 
as  shall  attend  for  that  purpose,  either  in  person,  or  by  lawful  proxies ;  each  share 
shall  entitle  the  owner  to  one  vote,  and  a  plurality  of  votes  shall  be  necessary  to  a 
choice ;  but  after  the  first  election  of  directors,  no  person  shall  vote  on  any  share  on 
which  any  installment  is  due  and  unpaid.  The  persons  named  insuch  certificate,  or 
such  of  them  as  may  be  present,  shall  be  inspectors  of  such  election,  and  shall  certify 
what  persons  are  elected  directors,  and  appoint  the  time  and  place  for  holding  their 
first  meeting ;  a  majority  of  said  directors  shall  form  a  board,  and  be  competent  to 
fill  vacancies  in  their  board,  make  by-laws,  and  transact  all  business  of  the  corpora- 
tion ;  a  new  election  shall  be  annually  held  for  directors,  at  such  time  and  place  as 
the  stockhvilders,  at  their  first  meeting,  shall  determine,  or  as  the  by-laws  of  the  cor- 
poration may  require ;  and  the  directors  chosen  at  any  election  shall,  so  soon  there- 
after B.S  may  be  convenient,  choose  any  one  of  their  number  to  be  president,  and  shall 
appoint  a  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  corporation.  The  directors,  before  entering 
oa  their  duties,  shall  each  take  an  oath  or  affirmation,  faithfully  to  discharge  his  da- 
ilea,  and  they  shall,  from  time  to  time,  make  such  dividends  of  the  profits  of  said  com- 
pany as  they  may  think  proper. 

Sec.  10.  Such  corporation  is  authorized  to  enter  upon  any  land  for  the  purpose  of 
examining  and  surveying  its  railroad  line,  and  may  appropriate  so  much  thereof  as 
may  be  deemed  necessary  for  its  railroad,  including  necessary  Hide  tracks,  depots  and 
workshops,  and  water  stations,  materials  for  construction,  except  timber,  a  right  of 
way  over  adjacent  lands,  sufficient  to  enable  said  company  to  construct  and  repair  its 
road,  and  a  right  to  conduct  water  by  aqueducts,  and  the  right  of  making  proper 
drains ;  but  no  appropriation  of  private  property  to  the  use  of  any  corporation  pro- 
vided for  in  this  act  shall  be  made  until  full  compensation  therefor  be  first  made,  in 
money,  or  first  secured  by  deposit  of  money,  to  the  owner  or  owners,  irrespective  of 
any  benefit  from  any  improvement  proposed  by  such  corporation,  as  shall  be  pre- 
scribed by  law. 

Sec.  11.  That  whenever  any  railroad  company  heretofore  incorporated,  or  which 
may  hereafter  be  incorporated,  shall  fiud  it  necessary,  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  an- 
noyance to  public  travel,  or  dangerous  or  difficult  curves  or  grades,  or  unsafe  or  un* 
aabstantial  grounds  or  foundations,  or  for  other  reasonable  causes,  to  change  the  loca- 
tioD  or  grade  of  any  portion  of  their  road,  whether  heretofore  or  hereafter  to  be  made^ 
sach  railroad  companies  shall  be  and  are  hereby  authorized  to  make  such  changes  of 
grade  and  location,  not  departing  from  the  general  route  prescribed  in  the  certificate 
of  such  company ;  and  for  the  purpose  of  making  any  such  change  in  the  location  and 
g^des  of  any  such  road,  as  aforesaid,  such  company  shall  have  all  the  rights,  powers, 
and  privileges,  to  enter  upon  and  take  and  appropriate  such  lands,  and  make  surveys 
necessary  tt)  effect  such  changes  and  grades,  upim  the  same  terms,  and  be  subject  to 
the  same  obligations,  rules,  and  regulatious,  as  are  prescribed  by  law,  and  shall  also 
be  liable,  in  damages,  when  any  have  beeu  caused  by  such  change,  to  the  owner  or 
owners  of  the  lands  upon  which  such  road  was  heretofore  constructed,  to  be  ascertain- 
ed and  paid  or  deposited  as  aforesaid ;  but  no  damages  shall  be  allowed,  unless  claim- 
ed within  thirty  days  after  actual  notice  of  such  intended  change  shall  be  given  to 
such  owner  or  owners,  if  residing  on  the  premises,  or  notice  by  publication  in  soma 
newspaper  in  general  circulation  in  the  county,  if  non-resident 

Sec.  12.  If  it  shall  be  necessary,  in  the  location  of  any  part  of  any  railroad,  to  oo- 
cupy  any  niad,  street,  alley,  or  public  way,  or  ground  of  any  kind,  or  any  part  thereof 
it  shall  be  competeut  for  the  municipal  or  other  corporation  or  public  officer,  or  public 
authorities,  owning  or  having  charge  thereof,  and  the  railroad  company,  to  agree  upon 
the  manner  and  upon  the  terms  and  Cfjnditions  upon  which  the  same  may  be  used  and 
occupied  ;  and  if  said  parties  shall  be  unable  to  agree  thereon,  and  it  shall  be  neces- 
sary, in  the  judgment  of  the  directors  of  such  railroad  company,  to  use  or  occupy  such 
road,  street,  alley,  or  other  public  way  or  groun<l,  such  company  may  appropriate  so 
much  of  the  same  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  such  road,  m  the  saoi« 
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manner  and  upon  the  same  terms  as  is  firovided  for  the  appropriatioo  of  the  propeitf 
of  individuals,  by  the  10th  section  of  this  act 

Sec.  18.  Such  corporation  may  demand  and  receive  for  the  tranaportatioo  of  pau- 
engers  on  said  road,  not  exceeding  three  cents  per  mile,  and  for  the  transportaticjo  of 
property,  not  exceeding  five  cents  per  ton  per  mile,  when  the  same  b  transported  t 
distance  of  thirty  miles  or  more ;  and  in  case  the  same  is  transported  for  a  distance 
less  than  thirty  miles,  such  reasonable  rate  as  may  be  from  time  to  time  fixed  by  said 
company,  or  prescribed  by  law. 

SKa  14.  Such  company  shall  have  power  to  borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the  oor 
poration,  not  exceeding  its  authorized  capital  stock,  at  a  rate  of  interest  not  exceeding 
seven  per  cent  per  annum,  and  may  execute  bonds  or  promissory  notes  thereior,  in 
sums  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  dollars  ;  and  to  secure  the  payment  thereof^  ottj 
pledge  the  property  and  income  of  such  company. 

Ssa  15.  Such  company  may  acquire  by  purchase  or  gift,  any  lands  in  the  vidntty 
of  said  road  or  through  which  the  same  may  pass,  so  fiur  as  may  be  deemed  necessarr 
or  convenient  by  said  company  to  secure  the  right  of  way,  or  such  as  taaj  be  gruted 
to  aid  in  the  construction  of  such  road,  and  the  same  to  hold  or  convey  in  such  msD- 
ner  as  the  directors  may  prescribe ;  and  all  deeds  and  conveyancee  made  by  such 
compan^r  shall  be  signed  by  the  president,  under  seal  of  the  corporation ;  and  aor  ei- 
isting  railroad  corporation  may  accept  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  after  sooi  le- 
ceptance  all  conflicting  provisions  of  their  respective  charters  shall  be  null  and  TtidL 

Saa  16.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  such  corporation  whenever  it  shall  be  necesearr,  iD 
the  construction  of  such  road,  to  cross  any  road  or  stream  of  water,  to  divert  the  mom 
from  its  present  location  or  bed ;  but  said  corporation  shall  without  nnneoessary  dday, 
place  such  road  or  stream  in  such  condition  as  not  to  impair  its  former  usefulness. 

Sec.  17.  Such  corporation  shall,  as  soon  as  convenient  after  its  organization,  eetab- 
lidh  a  principal  office  at  some  point  on  the  line  of  its  road,  and  change  the  same  at 
pleasure,  giving  public  notice  m  some  newspaper  of  such  establishment  or  change. 

Sec.  18.  Ever^  company  organized  under  tnis  act,  shall  be  required  to  erect,  at  all 
points  where  their  road  shall  cross  any  public  road,  at  a  sufficient  elevation  from  socb 
road  to  admit  of  the  free  passage  of  vehicles  of  every  kind,  a  sign  with  large  and  dis- 
tinct letters  placed  thereon,  to  give  notice  of  the  proximity  of  the  railroad,  and  vam 
persons  of  the  necessity  of  looking  out  for  the  cars ;  and  any  company  neglectii^  <* 
refusing  to  erect  such  sign,  shall  m  liable  in  damages  for  all  injuries  occorring  to  per- 
sons or  property  from  each  neglect  or  refusal ;  and  each  railroad  company  shall  bs 
required  to  fence  its  roads  with  a  g^ood  substantial  wooden  fence,  under  sodi  rules  at 
the  county  commissioners  of  the  several  counties  through  which  the  same  may  ptaa, 
may  prescribe. 

Sec.  19.  That  each  and  every  railroad  company,  incorporated  onder  this  act,  shall 
annually,  in  the  month  of  January,  make  a  full  report  of  the  condition  of  its  affiirs  ts 
the  auditor  of  State,  showing  the  amount  of  capital  stock  of  such  oompany,  the  groM 
amount  of  tolls  or  receipts  ouring  the  previous  year,  the  cost  of  repavs  and  iiichiea- 
tal  expenses,  the  net  amount  of  profits,  and  the  dividends  made ;  with  each  other 
&cts  as  may  be  necessary  to  a  full  statement  of  the  affiurs  and  cooditioos  of  sadi 
road ;  and  the  auditor  shall  annually  present  an  abstract  copy  of  snch  report  to  the 
general  assembly. 

Sec.  20.  That  whenever  the  line  of  any  railroad  company  now  existing,  or  whkl 
may  hereafter  organize  undor  this  act,  shall  cro^  any  canal,  or  an^  navigable  walei; 
the  said  company  shall  file  with  the  **  board  of  public  works,"  or  with  the  acting  con* 
missiooers  thereof,  having  charge  of  the  public  works  where  such  crossing  is  pn^pose^ 
the  plan  of  the  bridge  and  other  fixtures  for  crossing  such  canal  or  navigable  water, 
designating  the  place  of  crossing ;  and  if  the  said  board  or  acting  oomnusaioner  there- 
of shall  approve  of  such  plan,  he  shall  notify  such  company,  in  writing,  of  soch  sp- 
Jm^val ;  but  If  the  said  l>oard  or  acting  commissioner  shall  disapprove  soch  plan  cr 
ail  to  approve  the  same  within  twenty  days  after  the  filing  thereof  then  it  ^lall  be 
lawful  for  such  company  to  apply  to  th*e  court  of  common  pleas,  or  any' ja<^  thereof 
in  vac.it ion,  and  upon  reasonable  notice  being  given  to  the  board  of  public  work?,  or 
said  acting  commissioner,  said  court  or  judge  shall,  upon  good  canse  shown,  appoisti 
competent  disinterested  engineer,  not  a  resident  of  any  county  throogh  which  said 
road  i^asses,  to  examine  such  crossing,  and  prescribe  the  plan  and  eoooition  thereoC 
so  as  not  to  impede  navigation ;  and  such  engineer  shall,  within  twenty  days  finom  ha 
ap}H^intmeut,  make  his  return  to  the  court  of  common  pleas  of  the  coonty  where  sotb 
Cf»t!«iivg  is  to  be  made,  subject  to  exoeptiiMis  by  either  party,  and  therenpoo  the  oxft 
•bdl  at  the  next  term  after  the  filiog  of  said  Vetora,  proceed  to  ezunma  the  mm^ 
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and  unless  good  cause  is  shown,  shall  approve  and  confirm  the  same ;  and  such  order 
or  confirmation  shall  be  sufficient  authority  for  the  erection,  use,  and  occupancy  of 
such  bridge,  in  accordance  with  snch  plan  ;  provided,  that  no  railroad  company  shall  be 
anthorized  to  construct  a  permanent  bridge  over  any  canal  of  this  State  which  shall 
be  less  than  ten  feet  in  the  clear  above  the  top  water-line  of  said  canal ;  and  the  piers 
and  abutments  of  such  bridge  shall  be  placed  so  as  not  in  an^  manner  to  contract  the 
vidth  of  the  canal,  or  interfere  with  free  passage  on  the  towmg  path. 

Sec.  21.  That  whenever  the  lines  of  railroad  of  any  railroad  companies  in  this  State, 
or  any  portion  of  such  lines,  have  been  or  may  be  constructed,  so  as  to  admit  the  pas- 
sage of  burden  or  passenger  cars  over  two  or  more  of  such  roada  continuously  with- 
out break  or  interruption,  such  companies  are  hereby  authorized  to  consolidate  them- 
selves into  a  single  corporation,  in  the  manner  following : — 

1.  The  directors  of  said  two  or  more  corporations  may  enter  into  an  ag^ement,  un- 
der the  corporate  seal  of  each,  for  the  consolidation  of  the  said  two  or  more  corpor- 
ations, prescribing  the  terms  and  conditions  thereof;  the  mode  of  carrying  the  same 
into  effect ;  the  name  of  the  new  corporation ;  the  number  of  the  directors  thereof, 
which  shall  not  exceed  thirteen ;  the  time  and  place  of  holding  the  first  election  for 
directors ;  and  the  number  of  shares  of  capital  stock  in  the  new  corporation ;  the 
amount  of  each  share ;  the  manner  of  converting  the  shares  of  capital  stock  in  each 
of  said  two  or  more  corporations  into  shares  in  such  new  corporation  ;  the  manner  of 
compensating  stockholders  in  each  of  said  two  or  more  corporations  who  refuse  to  con- 
Tert  their  stock  into  the  stock  of  such  new  corporation ;  with  such  other  details  as  they 
■hall  deem  necessary  to  perfect  such  consoUdation  of  said  corporations ;  and  such  new 
corporation  shall  possess  all  the  powers,  rights,  and  franchises,  conferred  upon  such 
two  or  more  corporations,  and  shall  be  subject  [to]  all  the  restrictions  and  perform  all 
the  duties  imposed  by  the  provisions  of  this  act;  provided,  that  all  the  stockholders 
io  either  of  such  corporations  who  will  refuse  to  convert  their  stock  into  the  stock  of 
such  new  corporation,  shall  be  paid  at  least  par  value  for  each  of  the  shares  so  held 
by  them,  if  tney  shall  so  require,  previous  to  said  consolidation  being  consummated^ 

2.  Such  agreement  of  the  directors  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  the  agreement  of  the 
aaid  two  or  more  corporations,  until  after  it  has  been  submitted  to  the  stockholders  of 
each  of  said  corporations,  separately,  at  a  meeting  thereof;  to  be  called  upon  a  notice 
of  at  Iea.st  tbirtv  days ;  specifying  the  time  and  place  of  such  meeting,  and  the  object 
thereof,  to  be  addressed  to  each  of  such  stockholders,  when  their  place  of  residence  is 
known,  und  deposited  in  the  postoffice,  and  published  for  at  least  three  successive 
weeks  in  one  newspaper,  in  at  least  one  of  the  cities  or  towns  in  which  each  of  said 
corpitration  has  its  principal  ofiice  of  business,  and  has  been  sanctioned  by  such  stock- 
holders, by  a  vote  of  at  least  two  thirds  in  amount  of  the  stockholders  present  at 
each  meeting,  voting  by  ballot,  in  regard  to  such  agreement,  either  in  person  or  by 
proxy,  eiich  share  being  entitled  to  one  vote ;  and  when  such  agreement  of  the  direo- 
tors  has  been  so  sanctioned  by  each  of  the  meetings  of  the  stockholders  separately, 
after  being  submitted  to  such  meetings  in  the  manner  above  mentioned,  then  such 
agreement  of  the  directors  sliall  be  deemed  to  be  the  agreement  of  the  said  two  or 
more  corporations. 

Sec.  22.  Upon  making  the  a^eement  mentioned  in  the  preceding  section,  in  the 
manner  required  therein,  and  filing  a  duplicate  or  counterpart  thereof  in  the  office  of 
the  Secretary  of  State,  the  said  two  or  more  corporations  mentioned  or  referred  to  in 
the  aaid  first  section,  shall  be  merged  in  the  new  corporation  provided  for  in  such 
agreement,  to  be  known  by  the  corporate  name  therein  mentioned,  and  the  details  of 
aach.as^reemt^nt  shall  be  carried  into  effect  as  provided  therein. 

Sec.  28.  Upon  the  election  of  the  first  board  of  directors  of  the  corporation  created 
br  the  agreement  in  the  twenty-first  section  of  this  act  mentioned,  and  by  the  pro* 
visions  oi'  this  act,  all  and  singular  the  rights  and  iirancliises  of  each  and  all  of  said 
two  or  more  corporations,  parties  to  such  agreement,  all  and  singular  their  rights  and 
interests,  in  and  to  every  species  of  property,  real,  personal,  and  mixed,  and  things  in 
action  shall  be  deemed  to  be  transferred  to  and  vested  in  such  new  corporation,  with- 
out any  other  deed  or  transfer ;  and  such  new  corporation  shall  hold  and  enjoy  the 
tame,  together  with  the  right  of  way,  and  all  other  rights  of  property,  in  the  same 
manner,  and  to  the  same  extent,  as  if  the  said  two  or  more  corporations,  parties  to 
■och  agreement,  should  have  continued  to  retain  the  title,  and  transact  the  business  of 
Bach  corporations ;  and  the  titles  and  the  real  estate  acquired  by  either  of  said  two  or 
more  corporations,  shall  not  be  deemed  to  revert  or  be  impaired  by  means  of  any 
thing  in  this  act  contained ;  Provided  that  all  rights  of  creditors,  and  all  liens  upon 
the  property  of  either  of  said  corporations,  parties  to  said  agreement,  shall  be  and 
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hereby  are  preserved  uDunpaired ;  and  the  respective  corporations  shall  continQe  to 
exist  so  far  as  may  be  necessary  to  enforce  the  same ;  and  provided  further,  that  all 
the  debtf^,  liabilities,  and  duties  of  either  company  shall  henceforth  attach  to  such  q«w 
corporation,  and  be  enforced  from  the  same,  to  the  extent  and  in  the  same  manner,  at 
if  such  d«^bt8,  liabilities,  and  dues,  had  been  originally  incurred  by  it. 

Sec.  24.  Any  railroad  company  heretofore  or  hereafter  incorporated,  may  at  anj 
time,  by  means  of  subscription  to  the  capital  of  any  other  company,  or  otherwise,  aid 
such  company  in  the  construction  of  its  railroad,  fur  the  purpose  of  formiui^  a  coo- 
nection  of  said  last  mentioned  road  with  the  road  owned  by  toe  company  fumi^hiI)g 
said  aid  ;  or  any  railroad  company  organized  in  pursuance  of  law,  niay  lease  or  pur- 
chase any  part  or  all  of  any  railroad  constructed  by  any  other  compaoy,  if  said  coin* 
panics'  lines  of  road  are  contiguous  or  connected  as  aforesaid,  upon  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  may  be  agreed  on  between  said  companies  respectively ;  or  any  two  or 
more  railroad  companies  whose  lines  are  so  connected,  may  enter  into  any  arrange- 
ment for  their  common  benefit,  consistent  with  and  calculated  to  promote  the  object! 
for  which  they  were  created ;  Provided  that  no  such  aid  shall  be  furnished,  nor  any 
such  })urchase,  lease,  or  arrangement  perfected,  until  a  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of 
each  of  said  companies  shall  have  been  called  by  the  directors  thereof^  at  such  timt 
and  place,  and  in  such  manner  as  they  shall  designate,  and  the  holders  of  at  least  two 
thirds  of  the  stock  of  such  company  represented  at  such  meeting,  in  person  or  by 
proxy,  and  voting  thereat,  shall  have  assented  thereta 

Sea  26.  The  commissioners  of  any  county,  the  dty  or  town  council  of  any  city  or 
town,  and  the  trustees  of  any  township,  which  county,  city,  town,  or  township  has 
hereti>fore  subscribed  to  the  capital  stock  of  any  railroad  company,  or  turupiKe,  or 
plank-road  company,  and  have  issued,  or  may  hereafter  issue  any  bonds  for  the  pay- 
ment of  such  subscription,  are  hcrebv  authorized  to  sell  the  said  stock,  or  any  port 
thereof^  and  on  such  terms  as  they  shall  deem  to  be  the  interest  of  said  county,  city, 
town,  or  township,  respectively,  and  may  apply  the  proceeds  of  such  sale  to  the  pay- 
ment of  the  bonds  by  such  county,  city,  town,  or  township,  respectively,  subscribei 

Sec.  26.  That  every  railroa^i  company  in  this  State  shall  cause  all  its  trains  of  cm 
for  passengers,  to  entirely  stop,  upon  each  arrival  at  a  station  advertised  by  «Kb 
company  as  a  station  for  receiving  passengers  up<m  such  trains,  at  least  one  half  ol 
one  minute ;  and  every  company,  and  every  person  in  the  employment  of  such  cooh 
pauy,  that  shall  violate,  or  cause  or  permit  to  be  violated,  the  proviskns  of  this  se^ 
tion,  shall  be  liable  to  a  forfeiture  of  not  more  than  one  hundrea  dollars,  nor  less  thaa 
twenty  dollars ;  to  be  recovered  in  an  action  of  debt,  upon  the  complaint  of  any  person, 
before  any  justice  of  the  i)eace  of  the  county  in  which  such  violation  shall  occur ;  and 
in  all  cases  in  which  a  forfeiture  may  occur  under  the  provisions  of  this  section,  tbe 
company  whose  agent  shall  cause  or  permit  such  violation,  shall  be  liable  to  thi 
amount  of  such  forfeiture,  and  in  all  cases,  the  conductor  upon  such  trains  shall  bs 
held  prima  facie  to  have  caused  the  violation  of  this  section,  which  naay  occur  opoo 
the  train  in  his  charge ;  Faid  forfeiture  to  be  recovered  in  the  name  of  the  State  of 
Ohio,  lor  the  use  of  common  schools. 


UIBIUTIES  OF  STEAMBOATS. 


A  ca^e  of  some  importance  was  recently  tried  at  Cleveland,  (Hiiei,  m  which  tbe  fia- 
bility  of  9teambi«ts  was  set  down  by  the  decision  of  the  bench.  A  geaileman  hcoogM 
suit  against  the  Niagara  for  the  lossff  a  trunk  containing  wearing  appareL  and  |2>0d 
in  gviKl  The  judge  held  that  money,  except  an  amount  actually  designed  fiir  tiaveUaf 
expenses,  contained  in  a  trunk,  was  not  recoverable  in  case  of  loss,  except  as  baggage: 
That  in  order  to  create  such  liabilities  on  the  part  of  a  boat  or  traosportation  om- 

Kny,  the  unusual  contents  of  such  trunk  should  be  made  known  to  the  earner,  so  tbal 
ighl,  if  demanded,  might  be  received  in  prttportion  to  the  risk — that  where  a  trank; 
with  such  contents  was  received,  not  as  mere  baggage,  bat  as  frel^t,  tbe  cariMr 
would  be  liabie,  although  he  had  no  notice  of  the  particular  cootenta  df  tbe  wakt 
but  that  a  mere  gratuity  paid  to  the  poner,  as  a  perquisite  ior  taking  care  of  a  tnak, 
did  ni»t,  in  the  absence  of  any  other  prouC  vary  tbe  liability  of  tbe  carrier.  The  coibI 
fbrther  held,  that  if  it  appeared  from  the  evidence  that  hie  mooej  waa  bea«  traapoii- 
c^l  fv  purfHises  of  future  invesuneot«  and  no  part  of  it  was  intended  to  be  used  as 
Imveling  exfH^nM'nJk  thit  under  the  circnmstance»  tbe  boat  would  not  be  liable  fur  uf 
pi^rtii>n  of  the  m«^ney.  The  jury,  under  tbe  char^  of  the  court,  retomed  a  verdict  ik 
f  S0¥,  the  value  of  the  wealing  apparel,  diMdloviog  tbe  f  2^00,  dainaed  §af  imd 
vj  inibetnnk* 
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BRITISH  i5D  NORTH  iM£RICA5  STEAMSHIP  COMPACT. 

following  are  the  sizea  and  horse-power  of  the  steamships  of  the  Messrs.  Bonis, 
sgow,  and  Mac  Iver,  of  Liverpool : — 

e.  Tonnage.    Power.  >     Name.  Tonnage.    Power 

ria paddle     1,428        510 'f  Lynx paddle  648  260 

ica 1,826        670'Ande8 screw  1,440  800 

ra 1,824        669 '  Alps 1,440  800 

Taurus ^.  1,126  180 

Teneriife ; 1,126  180 

fKamak 1,126  170 

lEtna 2,200  400 

J  Jura 2,200  400 

British  Queen 801  170 

Balbec 788  170 

MeliU 1,060  180 

♦♦Baige 200 

Da , 200 

H Commodore  .....  paddle  711  880 

Lyra 696  -    280 


»a 1,834  680 

la 1,831  680 

2,226  769 

i 2,226  760 

1 2,401  888 

la 8,620  860 

iret 689  220 

ite 210  80 

1 220  90 

481  220 

1 429  210 

648  260 

548  260 

al:   paddle,  19;  screws,  10;  barges,  2—81.     Total  tonnage,  87,766.     Total 
power,  11,108. 

MAMMOTH  LOCOMOTIVES. 

lespite  of  the  fact  daily  demonstrated  on  the  English  lines  of  the  greater  compa- 
I  cheapness  of  small  locomotives,  says  the  Raiftaay  Times^  we  notice  that  our 
\j  managors  are  increasing  the  weight  of  their  engines  very  materially.  Very 
for  some  kinds  of  traffic  tne  heavy  locomotive  is  more  convenient  and  perhaps 
mical,  and  perhipe  in  some  cases  indispensable;  but  we  fear  that,  as  a  general 
r,  our  railway  managers  are  too  ready,  from  some  spirit  of  emulation,  to  order 
38  of  too  g^eat  weight.  Where  the  locomotives  are  light  and  well  constructed, 
is  a  very  great  saving  in  wear  and  tear,  and  vastly  more  public  accommodation, 
ially  in  the  passenger  traffic.  With  light  locomotives,  more  trains  can  be  run  at 
aggregate  cost,  as  we  think  has  been  sufficiently  demonstrated  by  the  results  on 
of  the  English  lines,  the  accounts  of  which  have  been  published  in  the  American 
lay  Times  at  different  periods.  We  believe  that  we  are  only  repeating  the  de- 
opinions  of  the  great  majority  of  our  best  informed  railway  managers,  when  we 
lat  the  use  of  these  very  heavy  locomotives  is  &r  from  bein^r  economicaL 
locomotive  of  from  thirty  to  forty  tons  weight  is  quite  a  cunosity  in  its  way,  and 
irorth  being  shown  and  looked  at,  but  if  they  are  destructive  of  the  profits  of  the 
any,  as  we  apprehend  in  many  cases  they  must  be,  our  managers  ought  to  dis- 
with  the  expense  of  these  extraordinary  instances  of  mechanical  skill  for  sight- 
ly. The  rapid  depreciation  of  the  engine  itself,  the  extra  wear  of  the  rails,  hedges, 
iuperstructure,  from  the  use  of  these  manmioth  affiurs,  is  worthy  of  attention. 
ow  give  an  account  of  a  mammoth  locomotive  which  has  been  built  at  Trenton 
e  Camden  and  Amboy  road.  It  weighs  thirty  tons,  and  is  equal  to  850  horse- 
r,  and  is  designed  for  burning  coal.  A  trial  trip  at  Bordentown,  on  Tuesday, 
^tended  with  satisfactorv  resiHtB.  The  TrtrUon  American  gives  an  account  of 
lechaoical  peculiarities  of  this  engine  as  follows: — 

hia  engine  differs  from  other  locomotives  in  several  particulars.  The  first  is,  the 
er  in  which  the  motive  power  is  communicated  to  the  wheels,  namely  bv  con- 
fg  the  cross-head  by  a  rod,  with  a  pendulum  or  long  lever  suspended  from  a 
supported  by  pedestals  fixed  on  the  top  of  the  boiler.  Thb  lever,  vibrating, 
a  very  slight  angle  to  the  first  connection  rod,  and  consequently  occasions  very 
friotioo,  between  the  cross- head  and  guide.  The  main  connection  takea  hold 
a  fork,  at  the  lower  extremity  of  the  first  connection,  and  passes  back  to  a  wrist 
»  third  pair  of  wheels ;  from  this  passes  another  connection  rod  to  the  fourth  or 
vheels — then,  to  complete  the  arrangement  forward,  the  third  pair  of  wheels  has 
upon  the  center  of  the  axle  a  spur-gear,  communicating  throngh  an  intermediate 

*  Batldiog  at  Dambarton  for  Cmuurd  Line.  f  Building  at  Dambarton. 

i  Baildlng  at  Greenock.  I  BoikLiag  at  Glasgow. 

'*  Fur  loading  steamers  U  llMssj.  ft  Ghartersd. 
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wheel  to  oDother  fixed  on  the  axle  of  the  second  pair  or  rear  truck  irbeelB ;  tbef€ 
wheels  are  connected  by  pide-rods  to  the  front  truck  wheels,  making  the  whole  eight 
wheels,  or  four  parts,  driving  wheels. 

"  Another  stnking  peculiarity  of  this  engine  is  the  manner  of  heating  the  water  be- 
fore it  enters  the  boiler.  In  the  first  place  the  tank  is  connected  by  hose  to  the  ash- 
pan,  which  is  made  with  a  double  bottom,  so  as  to  form  a  space  of  three  inches  be- 
tween the  sheets,  to  contain  water ;  from  this  the  water  passes  through  an  interaal 
pipe,  inclosed  by  the  exhaust  pipe ;  thence  to  the  smoke-box,  where  it  passes  out  to 
pumps,  which  are  vertical,  and  fixed  on  the  outside  of  the  smoke- box,  and  worketl 
from  an  arm  fixed  on  the  pendulum  shaft ;  by  this  arrangement  the  water  is  heated 
to  nearly  the  boiling  point  before  it  enters  the  boiler. 

"  The  engine  is  calculated  for  freight  trains,  having  wheels  only  four  feet  in  diame 
ter.  The  boiler  is  twenty-four  feet  in  length,  and  fifty  inches  in  diameter,  tapenog 
each  way,  forming  a  line  on  the  bottom.  The  furnace  is  forty-seven  inches  wide,  aad 
seven  feet  long,  having  a  bridge  twelve  inches  from  the  tube  sheet.'" 


■^^^■^^ 


GALENA  AM)  CHICAGO  UNION  RAILROAD— EARNINGS,  ETC. 

From  the  report  of  N.  K.  Towner,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  the  Operating  Department  of 

the  Galena  and  Chicago  Union  Railroad,  we  are  enabled  to  present  our  readers  vith 

a  tabular  statement  of  the  earnings  of  the  road  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Kay  1, 185S. 

PaaeeDgers.            Freight,  Malls,  Ice  ToCaL 

May $16,408  08  |I6,820  46  |31,728  48 

June 17.818  46  26,91166  48,225  12 

July 18,980  96  20,978  68  84,964  63 

August 16,608  67  28,666  18  40,168  66 

September 20,766  73  86,264  95  66,031  68 

October 22.908  17  86,803  83  68,712  00 

November 16,137  84  81,664  70  49,802  04 

December 12,484  08  26,271  27  88,705  85 

January 11,010  29  21,662  02  82,672  31 

February    11,458  89  14,246  84  26,699  23 

March 16,559  06  12,667  63  28,226  69 

AprU 19,885  88  16,746  05  86,631  93 

Totals $192,46106  $281,087  16  $478.648  21 

Of  the  freight,  mails,  and  incidentals,  the  following  exhibit  ihe  total  of  each : — 

Freight $272,406  16 

Mails 8,190  40 

Incidentals 490  60 


$281,087  16 


The  number  of  passengers  carried  on  this  road  for  the  year  was  140,016.  The 
lowest  number  in  one  month  was  9,127,  in  February,  and  the  highest,  14,661,  ia 
October. 
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RAILROADS  IN  CANADA. 


The  ^fontreal  Herald  publishes  a  railroad  table,  of  which  it  sajt : — *■  By  this  tablt 
it  will  be  seen  that  of  2,051  miles  of  road,  we  have  already  in  operatioo  236  (te  the 
Ilawdon  and  Industry  line,  of  20  miles,  is  completed)  miles,  60S  miles  under  eoi- 
struction,  and  1,211  miles  for  which  charters  have  been  obtained.     Of  tbeee  last.kov^ 
ever,  623  miles — the  Main  Trunk,  from  Trois  Pistoles  to  Quebec,  and  from  MoMrcil 
to  Hamilton — are  now  contracted  for,  and  their  constructioo  may  be  coosidaed  «■ 
cured — leaving  688  miles  of  chartered  road  not  yet  contracted  for.    Of  the  225  nilei 
of  completed  road,  193  miles  are  in  Lower,  and  27  in  Upper  Oanada^    Of  the  1,111 
miles,  under  construction  and  contracted  fur,  about  380  will  be  ibund  to  be  in  Lwcr 
Canada,  and  800  in  Upper ;  and  of  688  miles  of  chartered  roads  not  yet  omlraetirf 
for — with  the  exception,  say  of  60  miles  of  the  Ottawa  and  St.  Lawrence  Grand  JGll^ 
tkm  Road — ^the  wbole  are  m  the  upper  section  of  the  {irovince.    Thus,  when  all  tbe 
rada  BndiByjif^gjnifltioBb  oootracted  for,  and  chartered,  are  completed.  Upper  Okoadi 

Oaoada  oidj  686  miles  of  road." 
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POETRY  OF  THE  RAILWAY. 


FROM  TUB  DUBLIN  UMIVBBSITY  MAOAZINB. 


The  silent  glen,  the  ronleiB  stream, 

To  wondering  boyhood  (|ear, 
And  treasured  still  in  many  a  dream, 

They  are  no  longer  here ; 
A  hu^e  red  mound  of  earth  Is  thrown 
Acro:is  the  glen  so  wild  and  lone, 

The  stream  so  cold  and  clear ; 
And  lightning  speed,  and  thundering  soimd, 
Pass  hourly  <yer  the  unsightly  mound. 

Nor  this  alone — for  many  a  mile, 
^  Along  that  Iron  way. 
No  verdant  banks  or  hedgerows  smile 

In  summer^s  glory  gay ; 
Thro*  chasms  that  yawn  as  though  the  earth 
Were  rent  in  some  strange  mountain-birth, 

Whose  depth  excludes  the  day, 
We're  bom  away  at  headlong  pace, 
Tu  win  from  time  the  wearying  race  I 

The  wayside  lun  the  homelike  air, 

No  longer  tempts  a  guest 
Tu  taste  its  unpretending  fare. 

Or  scelc  Its  welcome  rest 
The  pranchug  team— the  merry  bora— 


The  cool  fresh  road  at  eariy  mom— 

The  coachman's  ready  Jost ; 
All,  all  to  distant  dream-Innd  gone, 
While  shrieking  trains  are  hurrying  on. 

Yet  greet  we  them  with  thankful  hearts, 

And  eyes  that  own  no  tear, 
Tis  nothing  now,  the  space  which  parts 

The  distant  from  the  dear ; 
The  wing  that  to  her  cherished  nest 
Bears  home  the  binlN  exulting  breast. 

Has  found  its  rival  here. 
With  sfKH^d  like  bi-rs  we  too  can  haste. 
The  bliss  of  meeting  hearu  to  taMe. 

For  me,  I  Raze  along  tho  line 

To  watch  the  approaching  train, 
And  deem  it  stlii,  'twixt  me  and  mine, 

A  rude,  but  welcome  chain 
To  bind  us  in  a  world,  whoso  tics 
Each  passing  hour  to  sever  tries. 

But  here  may  try  in  vain ; 
To  bring  us  near  home  many  an  art 
Stern  fate  employs  to  keep  apart. 
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DIPROVEMEWT  AND  ECONOMY  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  FLOUR. 

We  copy  from  an  English  oonteiuporary  the  subjoined  Btatement  touching  an  inven- 
tion for  the  manufacture  of  flour : — 

PATENT   FLOtja  MILL  AT  MESSBS.  PAVITT's,   247    WAPPINO. 

An  invention  which  is  likely  to  effect  a  complete  revolution  in  the  erection  of  all 
future  niilb',  and  which  was  frequently  brought  forward  while  in  its  chrysalis  state  as 
a  mo<lel  in  the  Great  Exhibition,  has  been  matured,  and  is  now,  and  has  been  for  the 
last  two  months,  at  full  and  daily  work  at  the  Anchor  Flour  Mills  of  the  Messrs. 
Pavitt,  Wapping.  Being  proved  to  be  complete  in  all  respects,  and  tested  by  lonp- 
continued  work,  and  the  flour  made  from  it  preferred  by  the  bakers  who  had  tried  it, 
to  the  other  flour  they  had  previously  purchased,  it  was  determined  to  throw  the 
works  open  to  all  who  desirea  to  inspect  them  in  practical  operation,  and  to  compare 
the  results  with  the  working  of  one  of  the  best  ordinary  mills  in  London  on  the  same 
premises. 

Lord  Beaumont  and  Sir  J.  V.  Shelley,  Bart.,  stated  to  the  two  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, in  a  petition  asking  for  inquiry  and  adoption,  that  by  this  invention  81.85'7.120 
qnartem  loaves,  in  addition  to  those  that  are  made  from  the  same  quantity  of  wheat, 
would  be  produced,  giving  a  clear  saving  of  upwards  of  £2,000,000  per  annum.  Also, 
that  it  effected  an  economy  of  time  ana  labor  of  cent  per  cent,  while  it  produced  a 
better  and  healtliier  article  than  the  flour  usually  sold,  lasting  longer,  being  stronger, 
an<l  not  liable  to  become  sour  and  unwholesome,  possessing  in  color  all  the  advan- 
tages of  Parisian  flour.  Mills  are  now  erected,  or  m  the  course  of  erection  in  France, 
Belgium,  Austria,  and  Mexico,  under  the  patents  of  this  invention. 

.  As  on  all  matters  of  science,  journals  connected  with  science  should  be  adopted  as 
authority,  we  shall  here  extract  from  a  report  of  this  important  unprovement,  taken 
from  the  Sfechanic8*  Magcaine  of  the  12  th  ultimo : — 

On  the  9th  of  February,  a  large  party  of  engineering  gentlem<»n,  and  of  others  cn- 

S^ed  in  an  extensive  way  of  business,  as  millers,  assembled  at  the  flour  mills  of  the 
essrs.  Pavitt,  High  street,  Wapping,  to  witness  the  performance  of  two  mills  con  ^ 
structed  by  Mr.  Middleton,  on  the  principle  of  Westrup's  patent    In  the  same  estab- 
lishment are  seven  other  mills  of  the  ordinary  construction,  and  the  trial  of  rc'lative 
merits  was  between  the  two  conical  and  the  most  effective  pair  of  the  flat  mills.  The 
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repult  proved  to  be  immensely  in  favor  of  the  conical  Bystem ;  while  the  qualitv  nf 
the  article  proihiced,  according  to  the  opinion  of  experienced  bakers,  is  far  superif*. 
The  economy  of  thid  new  system  of  a^rindine^  h  found  to  effect  very  senssibly  the  dttiil 
of  operations  both  in  the  mill  and  in  the  Ixike  house.  In  the  former  it  becomes  po>- 
pible  to  grind  up  a  large  portion  of  farinaceous  matter  now  rejected  in  the  form  of 
bran ;  that  is,  to  exhaust  the  husk  of  the  clavel  more  completely,  and  thrref«»r€  to 
yiehi  a  larger  quantity  of  pure  farina.  In  the  latter,  the  tedious  bat  critical  duly  of 
watching  for  what  is  technically  terme<i  **  the  sponge,"  or  rising  of  the  dough,  l*  quite 
superceded.  At  present,  if  this  be  neglected,  the  dough  falls  again  in  the  even,  aod 
tlie  breatl  is  sold  at  a  reduced  price,  which  is  a  serious  disadvantage. 

Under  the  conical  system  of  grinding,  in  consequence  of  the  greater  proporiinn  «^f 
gluten  contained  in  the  maas,  the  acids  do  not  escape  so  rapidly,  and  the  »ponge  take« 
place  in  the  oven. 

Upon  the  whole,  there  is  a  large  gain  to  the  public ;  for  besides  a  raving  in  fuel 


revolving  une,  each  of  about  4  feet  6  inches  in  diameter.  The  wheat  being  introducrii 
through  an  aperture,  i^  drawn  in  and  ground  between  the  revolving  and  the  fixeii 
dressed  surfaces.  The  average  weight  of  these  stones  is  about  14  cwt,  and  it  i*  ordi- 
narily found  that  the  grinding  surface  presented  is  so  extended  as  to  render  tbe 
delivery  of  the  flour  extremely  mIow  and  uncertain,  notwithstanding  the  great  velocitr 
of  the  runnini;-stone.  which  is'generally  1  '20  revolutions  per  minute.  The  evil  trisiiur 
from  this  circuuibtauce  is,  that  the  flour,  finding  only  a  partial  escape,  it  tritur&tc4 
and  re  triturated  to  the  great  ultimate  injury  of  the  meaL 

Some  idea  of  the  |)ower  required  to  keep  such  massive  machines  in  nperatioo  maj 
be  gathered  fnun  the  fact,  that  a  single  pair  of  stonea,  4  feet  in  diameter,  require  tbe 

K>wer  of  a  four-horse  eni^iue  to  maintain  the  needful  speed.  This  enormous  power 
?ci>me:?  neco!»,-*ary,  in  consequeuco  of  the  gjeat  weight  of  the  **  top  etone,**  the  rapid 
rate  of  revolution,  and  the  very  large  amount  of  friction  produced  by  the  process  of 
grinding  so  glutinous  a  sulntance  as  meal  between  such  extended  eurraces. 

These  arc  the  principal  objections  to  the  old  flat  mill  system  of  grinding,  which  hu 
l»een  the  uiiver^Mil  one  in  u-:e  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  for  a  considerable  time,  the 
only  variation  in  practice  assisting  in  the  motive  power.  Most  commonly  ^tetm- 
power  is  employed,  but  when  the  locality  admits  of  its  introduction,  the  cheaper  aixi 
more  unif«>riiily  certain  agent,  water,  h.is  been  brought  into  action.  In  all  otbtf 
respects,  the  mechanical  detail  of  the  system  has  been  uniformly  the  same. 

The  **  comical  "  mill  is  intended  to  obviate  these  defects ;  and  a  very  few  remirki 
will  »ulliiH»  to  show  that  its  inventor  lias  not  only  detected  their  causes,  but  hu 
brought  into  operation  a  mot>t  philosophic,  and  therefore  successful,  combinatk'O  of 
grinding  and  (ie{)iirating  agi>ncie^,  by  which  these  defects  have  disappeared  to  an  ex* 
tent  which  leaves  little  to  be  deMred.  The  beneficial  changes  effected  may  be  nD- 
cinctly  enumerated.  Hrst,  the  reduction  of  the  weight  of  the  running-stooe  froa 
14  cwt.  to  1^  cwt^  by  placing  it  beneath  instead  of  upon  the  fixed  one;  seooDd,dil 
reductitm  of  the  size  of  th.*  stones  in  the  pn.>portion  of  8.34  to  1  ;  and  thirdly,  the  dv- 
ing  to  the  bti>ues  a  new  form — that  of  the  frustum  of  a  cone.  Tbe  adTantage  uf  kt* 
84*ning  the  diameter  and  weight  of  a  mass,  of  which  the  one  is  4  cwt.  and  the  olbir 
14  cwt..  will  be  apparent,  wiivu  it  is  considered  that  itd  effective  velocity  is  120  reTO> 
lutions  per  minute,  and  tliat  this  velocity  must  be  sustained  against  the  enonnooi 
friction  of  the  grinding  surfaces.  The  altered  position  of  the  running-stone  admittflf 
a  much  more  ilelicate  adjustment  of  the  opposing  surfiu:es,  and  gives  to  the  milkff  tt 
easy  and  elfoctive  ciHttrol  over  tt  e  mot^t  unportant  portion  of  hia  operation.  TU 
Clinical  kinn  facilitates  the  discbarge  of  the  flour,  and  obviates  the  clogging  and  ovs- 
hoatiu};  of  the  old  practice.  In  addition  to  these  advantages,  by  a  judicious  modifieir 
tion  of  the  iMxiinary  mode  of  dressing,  or  rather  by  a  combination  of  the  mill  with  tkl 
dressing  nuichiue,  a  perfect  separation  of  the  flour  from  the  bran  is  effected  at  tk 
moment  the  grist  escapes  fr^Hu  the  stones.  The  bran  still  remains  in  the  miH  is' 
UklU  by  its  own  gravity  to  a  second  pair  of  stones  in  ail  respect*  resembling  thntf 
alrvadv  descril^^d. 

Kitb  |>airs  of  stones  are  mounted  on  the  same  spindle,  and  of  course  impelled  hf 
the  same  gearing.  The  operatiiMi  of  the  lower  pair  need  not  be  described ;  iheyoiA- 
plete  the  priKVss^  and  leave  noihuuc  uuc^'U verted  into  flour  which  could  add  either  ta 
the  weight  or  the  quality  of  the  lua£    In  considering  this  arraDgement,  we  caunt  iSi 
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to  be  struck  with  the  analogy  sabeiatiog  between  it  and  that  which  we  observe  in  the 
construction  of  the  jawa  of  animals — a  circumstance  which  assures  us  of  its  philosophi- 
cal superiority. 

There  were  three  trials  as  regarded  the  old  system  and  the  new.  The  first  experi- 
ment on  the  old  mill  gave  a  discharge  of  16  lbs.  of  flour  in  five  minutes,  which  was 
equal  to  192  lbs.  per  hour;  while  upon  the  patent  mill  there  was  a  discharge  of 
88^  lbs.  in  five  minutes,  or  462  lbs.  per  hour.  The  difference,  therefore,  on  that  ex- 
periment was  against  the  old  system  270  lbs.  per  hour.  The  second  experiment  tried 
was  even  more  favorable  as  regarded  the  new  system. 

Two  conical  mills  worked  against  two  on  the  flat  principle  for  one  hour,  ascertained 
exactly  and  with  the  following  results : 

Conical  mill  (No.  1)  produced  8f  bushels. 

Ditto        (No.  2)        "        7i      " 
Flat  mill      (No.  1)        «        3        " 


(No.  1) 
(No.  2) 


Ditto        (No.  2)        «         3        " 


AMERICAN  CLOCKS  FOR  CHI5A. 

We  hope  the  following  interesting  article  from  Chambers*  Jourtial  will  arrest  the 
attention  of  our  American  dockmakers : — 

With  all  thyir  ingenuity  and  industry,  the  Chinese  appear  to  employ  themselves 
bat  little  in  the  art  of  clock-making ;  and  it  may  be  safely  declared  that  Geneva  turi^s 
<mt  more  time  keepers  in  a  year  than  are  produced  in  the  whole  of  the  Celestial  Km- 
pire.  In  the  large  city  of  Nankin  there  are  not  more  than  forty  dockmakers :  Su- 
ebew  has  thirty,  and  Ning-po  not  more  than  seven ;  while,  until  recently,  the  value  of 
tlie  docks  and  watches  imported  into  China  from  Europe,  amounted  to  about  half  a 
million  dollars  yearly.  It  is  said  that  the  number  of  clocks  really  manufactured  in 
the  country  in  a  twelvemonth  does  not  exceed  1,500 — a  fivct  the  more  remarkable 
when  contrasted  with  the  state  of  the  case  in  other  countries.  The  watch  and  clock- 
Diakers  in  London,  including  those  who  manufacture  portions  of  the  mechanism  only, 
aoiouut  to  more  than  1,000 ;  lUid,  as  is  well  known,  the  enterprising  horologi^ts  of 
New  Eiitfland  make  and  export  clocks  every  year  by  tens  of  tnousands.  These  lat- 
ter, with  that  keen  spirit  of  trade  which  characterizes  them,  have  lately  been  turning 
their  attention  to  China  as  a  profitable  market  for  their  handicraft;  and  a  request  was 
dispatched  some  time  since  from  the  United  States  Patent  Oflice,  to  such  American 
citizens  as  were  resident  in  the  flowery  land,  for  any  information  that  might  promise 
to  benefit  the  branch  of  industry  in  question. 

From  one  of  the  replies  which  this  '* request"  elicited,  wo  gather  that  the  Chinese 
have  always  been  too  deficient  in  their  acquaintance  with  astronomy  and  mathemat- 
ics  to  construct  proper  sun-dials ;  and  that  their  knowledge  of  these  instruments  was 
clbtained  from  Europeans,^  while  hour  glasses  are  known  only  as  a  contrivance  "  em- 
ployed in  western  countries  to  measure  time."  Many  Celestial  gentlemen  make  it  a 
gUu  qua  non  to  carry  two  watches ;  among  these,  specimens  of  very  ancient  work- 
manship are  sometimes  met  with  as  rotund  as  *'  Nuremberg  eggs ; "  and  the  wearers 
•re  too  often  anxious  to  make  the  pair  go  well  together.  The  trouble  they  gave  in 
consequence,  in  former  days,  to  some  of  the  Jesuit  Fathers  who  were  skilled  in  clock- 
making,  will  be  found  mentioned  in  the  "  Lettres  Edifiantes  et  Curieuses.*' 

A  Chinese  day  comprises  twelve  periods,  each  equivalent  to  two  hours,  and  they 
■re  represented  by  twelve  characters  on  the  clock-face,  being  those  used  also  t*^  dcBig- 
nate  the  months.  **  The  first  in  the  list  (meaning  Son)  is  employed  at  the  commence- 
ment of  every  cycle,  and  to  the  first  of  every  period  of  twelve  years,  and  also  to  the 
oommencemeut  of  the  civil  day — at  1 1  p.  m. — comprehending  the  period  between  this 
and  I  A.  X.  The  month  which  is  signified  by  this  term  is  not  the  first  of  the  Chinese 
year,  but  singularly  enough  coinddes  with  January.  Each  of  the  twelve  hours  is 
OITided  into  eight  *  kih,'  corresponding  to  quarter-hours.  The  diurnal  division  of  time 
does  not  appear  io  have  been  in  use  in  the  time  of  Confucius,  as  menti^m  is  made  in 
tfie  spring  and  autunm  aunals  of  the  ten  hours  of  the  day." 

Hie  writer  whose  remarks  we  quote,  recommends  his  countrvmen,  in  manufacturing 
docks  for  the  Chinese,  to  adopt  the  clock-face  commonly  used  m  China,  with  some  im- 
provements, one  of  which  would  be  to  surrouud  the  twelve  *'  hoary  characters"  with 
a  ring  of  numerals  from  one  to  twenty-four,  every  alternate  one  of  which  would  be 
(Opposite  the  half-hour  mark  of  the  inner  circle,  corresponding  with  a  whole  hour  of 
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our  time,  and  to  continue  the  use  of  the  four  signs  which  now  stand  near  the  centff 
of  the  face  to  indicate  midnight,  dawn,  noon,  and  evening.  The  pendulum  is  to  vi- 
brate seconds;  the  minute-hand  to  make  half  a  revolution  at  every  sixty  wcond*; 
and  the  hour-hand  is  to  go  but  once  round  the  face  in  the  whole  diurnal  period.  Ai 
the  result  of  this  arrangement — "  At  one  o'clock,  p.  aL,  our  reckoning,  the  hour  hand 
will  be  half-way  between  the  large  character  at  the  top,  and  the  next  one  to  iIk 
right;  and  the  minute-hand,  having  made  half  a  revolution,  will  |K>int  perpendiculArly 
downward,  and  the  clock  strike  une.  At  the  expiration  of  another  of  our  bourj,i 
whole  Chinese  hour  will  have  expired,  when  the  former  hand  will  have  reached  the 
fir^t  large  character  to  the  right,  and  the  latter  will  be  directed  to  the  zenith— the 
clock  striking  twa"  The  minute  hand  is  therefore  to  make  twelve  revolutions  io  the 
twenty- four  hours. 

The  clocks  are  to  be  constructed  with  lines  and  weights,  as  those  with  springs  are 
not  liked  in  China ;  and  as  a  Celestial  always  likes  to  see  what  be  is  buying,  it  is  sug- 
gested that  the  works  be  made  as  visible  as  possible,  and  of  good  quality,  to  arc«i 
the  loss  that  would  be  sure  to  follow  attempts  to  palm  off  clocks  made  to  sell  merelT. 
To  gratify  the  Chinese  wish  for  utility,  the  lower  part  of  the  door  is  to  contain  a  look- 
ing-glass, or  if  not  this,  something  very  omamentaJ  ;  and  inside,  instructions  in  the  ni- 
tive  character  for  fixing,  winding,  regulating,  (&c.  Such  clocks  as  are  here  defcriled 
can  be  manufactured  in  Connecticut  for  ^2  50  each ;  and  as  they  can  be  sold  io  Chim 
at  from  $5  to  $6  each,  we  may  ti'hortly  expect  to  see  a  great  and  profitable  trade  in 
American  time-keepers  between  the  two  countries. 

WATCHMAKER'S  OIL. 

The  Scientific  American  savs  that  the  best  oil  for  diminishing  friction  in  delicate 
machinery  is  that  which  is  entirely  deprived  of  every  species  of  acid  and  of  mucila^ 
and  is  capable  of  enduring  intense  cold  without  congealing.  The  oil,  in  faucty  ^hoohi 
be  pure  elaine,  without  any  trace  of  steariue. 

Now,  it  is  not  difficult  to  extract  the  elaine  from  all  fixed  oils,  and  even  thoee  froo 
seeds  by  the  process  of  Chevreul,  which  consists  in  treating  the  oil  with  seveo  or 
eight  times  its  weight  of  alcohol  almost  boiling  hot,  dec^ting  the  liquid,  and  expoKOf 
it  to  cold.  The  stearine  will  then  separate  in  the  form  of  a  crystalline  precipitate. 
The  alcoholic  solution  is  then  to  be  evaporated  to  a  fifth  of  its  volume,  what  is  left 
is  the  elaine,  which  ought  to  be  colorlet^s,  insipid,  almost  without  smell,  witboot  aoy 
action  on  the  infusion  of  turnsole  having  the  consistence  of  white  olive  oil,  and  vith 
difficulty  coagulable. 

Another  method  of  (ibtaining  elaine,  more  simple  and  exact  than  the  former,  is  that 
adopted  by  M.  Bracconol,  which  is  to  j-queeze  tallow  between  the  folds  of  very  port«as 
paper,  by  which  the  elaine  is  absorbed,  while  the  stearine  remains.  The  paper  beias 
soaked  in  water,  and  pressed,  yields  up  its  oily  irnpregnation. 

In  the  "Annales  de  Chimie,"  March,  1823,  another  mode  of  obtaining  elaine  ■ 
given  by  M.  Peelet,  to  which  a  preference  over  both  is  given  on  account  of  the  &dlitj 
with  which  it  may  be  procured  in  quantity.  It  is  as  follows  : — Ponr  upon  cnl  aeoB- 
centraUfd  solution  of  caustic  soda ;  stir  the  mixture,  heat  it  slightly,  to  separate  tht 
elaine  from  the  soap  of  the  stearine ;  pour  it  on  a  cloth,  and  then  separate,  by  dectf^ 
atiuu,  the  elaine  from  the  excess  of  alkaline  solution. 


DORX'S  60LU  MINE  IN  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

The  editor  of  the  Greenville  Mountainer,  says : — "  We  had  tlie  pleasure  of  meetiflC 
and  conversing  with  Mr.  Darn,  when  on  a  visit  to  Greenville,  anil  of  learning  fromhiiB 
some  particulars  in  relation  to  his  valuable  gold  mine  in  Abbeville.  Mud)  a«  we  had 
previously  heard  of  the  incalculable  value  of  thi^  property,  we  were  astounded  at 
some  of  the  facU  stated  by  Mr.  D.  It  may  be  as  well  to  state  that  Mr.  IKmx  u  a 
plain  unostentatious  gentleman,  and  u  man  ol  tiuih,  which  id  butter  ihan  ail  his  wfaKfc. 
Tlierefore  his  statements  may  be  implicitly  relied  on.  Mr.  Dom  infurn'.ed  us  that  be 
had  wiihin  the  last  eighteen  months,  with  a  f-mall  force,  taken  Irorn  his  mine  w»me  iLree 
hundred  thousand  dollars  ;  that  he  had  traced  the  vein  a  mile  and  a  quarter  on  his  land; 
that  it  was  fifteen  feet  wide ;  that  there  was  gf»ld  most  frequently  di^tcoverable  fru« 
the  surface  to  the  rich  vein  below.  Mr.  Dorn  has  got  as  much  as  one  thousand  doU&rs 
from  one  bushel  of  dirt,  and  has  been,  if  we  recollect  aright,  offered  a  million  « two 
dollars  for  one-half  of  his  mine,  which  he  very  wisely  declined  taking. 
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IMPROVEMENT  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  INDIA  RUBBER  GOODS. 

y  reference  to  page  254,  vol.  viiL,  Scientific  American^  our  readers  will  perceive 

a  patent  was  granted  to  Charles  Goodyear  and  Robert  Hearing,  assignors  to 

rlea  Goodyear  of  New  Haven,  Ct,  for  an  improvement  in  the  mode  of  manufac- 

ig  goods  from  India  rubber,  gutta  percha,  <fec.,  and  a  patent  was  granted  in  Eng- 

.  for  the  same  process  in  1851.    The  following  abstract  of  the  specification  will 

iteresting  to  our  readers.    It  contains  all  of  importance  embraced  in  the  patent : 

he  improvements  made  are  in  the  moulds  which  give  form  to  the  vulcanized  rub- 
Ac,  heretofore  metal  moulds  have  been  used  without  good  results.  The  inven- 
consists  in  using'  or  employing  sand,  pulverized  soapstone,  plaster,  or  some  simi- 
^ranular,  or  pulverized  sul^tance,  and  when  put  together  form  porous  matter,  or 
Ida  made  of  porous  substances,  to  sustain  and  keep  the  form  of  moulded  articles 
posed  of  caoutchouc  or  its  compounds,  and  other  gums  susceptible  of  vulcaniza- 

during  the  process  of  heating  or  vulcanization.  We  cake  articles  composed 
impounds  of  caoutchouc,  or  other  gums  which  are  susceptible  of  vulcanization 
.he  green  state.  We  cause  them  to  be  pressed  or  otherwise  formed  into  the 
;t  shapes  which  they  are  required  to  have  after  being  vulcanized ;  we  then  cover 
surface  of  the  articles  with  pulverized  soapstone,  or  plaster,  or  other  similar  non- 
esive  powder.  We  then  place  tlie  articles  in  a  box  filled  with  sand,  the  finer  the 
1  the  better,  or  pulverized  Miapstone,  or  other  mmilar  equivalent  granular  or  pul- 
zed  matter,  so  tnat  each  article  shall  be  completely  surrounded  and  covered  by 
sand,  or  pulverized  soapstone,  or  plaster,  <&c.,  and  imbedded  in  the  same,  and 
"eby  sustained  when  it  is  desired  to  give  a  very  smooth  surface  to  the  article,  we 
ie  it  to  be  completely  surrounded  with  a  layer  of  soapstone,  even  though  sand 
r  be  employed  about  the  layer  of  soapstone.  We  sometimes  use  moist  sand  or 
irerized  soapstone.  When  the  articles  are  thus  properly  placed  in  the  box,  we 
ject  the  sand  or  other  material  to  pressure,  so  that  the  box  shall  be  solidly  filled ; 
then,  by  means  of  a  cover,  or  sometimes  by  pressure,  confine  the  sand  or  other 
«rial,  so  that  the  articles  shall  be  at  all  times  in  contact  with  and  pressed  upon  by 
sand  or  other  material  during  the  process  of  heating.  We  then  place  the  articles 
x>unded  with  and  sustained  by  sand  or  pulverized  soapstone  or  other  material  in 
oven  or  heater,  and  subject  the  same  to  a  high  degree  of  artificial  heat,  moist  or 
heat,  say  from  260  to  300^  Fah.,  for  a  period  of  from  three  to  seven  hours,  and 
n  taking  the  articles  out  of  the  sand  or  other  material,  the  articles  will  be  found 
be  vulcanized  in  the  same  form  in  which  they  were  when  put  into  the  sand  ;  we 

thus  enabled  to  produce  economically  great  variety  of  objects.  Among  them, 
Kissed  or  indenteu,  or  plain  sheets  or  plates,  or  masses  of  regular  or  irregular 
na,  convex  or  concave,  such  as  pieces  of  furniture,  book  covers,  buttons,  toys  of 
iouB  kinds,  <&c.,  or  we  make  the  mould  of  plaster  of  Paris,  (best  calcined,)  or  other 
stance,  which,  when  dried,  will  be  porous  and  permit  the  escape  of  gases  evolved 
n  the  matter  under  treatment,  and  all  contained  air,  and  therebv  prevent  the  ex- 
ision  of  confined  air  and  other  gases  from  injuring  the  surface  of  the  moulded  sub- 
ice  ;  or  we  mould  the  article  in  a  mould  which  is  to  produce  the  figure,  and  pack 
And  or  pulverized  soapstone,  or  other  like  granular  or  pulverized  substance,  to 
port  the  other  surface  or  surfaces  of  the  article  to  be  produced,  and  thus  keep  the 
3,  which  is  to  be  figured,  in  contact  with  the  partial  mould  of  metal  or  plaster,  or 
er  material,  and  thus  afford  a  free  discharge  for  air  and  gases,  whilst  at  the  samd 
e  the  moulds  are  greatly  cheapened.  The  moulds  or  outer  casing  may  be  made 
grlass  instead  of  iron  or  other  metal,  but  w,e  prefer  the  first  mode  of  procedure,  as 
Toids  entirely  the  use  of  moulds  during  the  process  of  vulcanization.  The  sand, 
>ther  pulverized  or  granular  material,  having  the  effect  thoroughly  to  support  and 
lin  the  form  previously  given  to  the  article  by  moulding  or  modelling.  The  pre- 
ed  caoutchouc,  gutta  percha,  (&c,  if  it  is  to  be  imbedded  in  moistened  plaster 
old  be  previously  varnished  ;  and  to  keep  the  surface  of  such  articles  to  be  thus 
eaoized  in  sand  smooth,  India  paper  should  be  interposed  between  such  surface 
I  the  sand. 

HELD  FOR  MANUFACTORIES  IN  AUSTRALIA. 

rbere  is  such  a  field  in  the  resources  already  developed  in  Australia  for  Ihe  enter- 
sing  manufacturers  in  this  country,  that  we  cannot  but  advert  to  it  more  fuUy^ ;  at 
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which  they  may  not  only  realize  a  handEozne  remuneratioD  for  their  skill  and  experieoee 
but,   with  the  iiecessnry   means  and  appliiinces  of  capita]  and  labor,  are  certain  of 
amassing  fortunes  in  a  snort  time.     As  vie  have  already  mentiooed,  there  i^,  even  in 
the  present  early  tttage  of  colonial  progress,  a  visible  step  in  this  direction.     Such  ir 
tides  as  leather,  soap,  tweed  cloths,  <tc.,  are  rapidly  disappearing  from  the  import  lift 
of  the  colony  ;  and  the  numerous  exteneive  manuftictories  of  these  articles  of  general 
consumption  have  amply  rewarded  their  enterprising  projectors.     The  transparent  fart 
that  the  tweed  cloth  manufacturers  save  the  freight  of  the  raw  material  to  Eogland 
and  that  of  the  manufactured  article  back  to  the  seat  of  its  production,  ia  enough,  we 
should  say,  to  encourage  the  moet  cautious  man  in  Yorkshire  to  eatablish  broad-ckth 
loom:«  in  Aui^tralia,  seeing  that  the  coat  worn,  of  this  fabric,  by  the  colonista,  haf  cir 
cumnavigated  the  globe,  between  the  sheep's  back  and  his  own.     Surely  there  is  eome 
good  profit  to  be  made,  notwithstanding  the  higher  price  of  labor  in  the  colony,  by  M* 
ving  the  intermediate  expense  of  transit,  where  the  wool  travelt)  16,000  mile^^  in  iH 
raw  Btate  to  be  manufactured.     Those  interested  will  find  that  tills  is  only  one  of  tht 
many  products  in  Australia,  which  could  be  turned  to  equally  profitable  account  by 
the  enterprising  manufacturer.     It  seems  surprising,  even  as  it  is,  tliat  writing  m 
printing  papers  should  be  imported,  when  such  abundant  materials  lor  their  mann^ 
ture  have  been  running  to  waste,  among  the  calico-clothed  population  of  these  colooies; 
or  that  a  wine  glass  or  tumbler  should  be  imported,  when  such  a  pure  element  fortbt 
comp<»sition  of  crystal  is  to  be  found  in  the  snow-white  sands  of  Sydney  and  Neweu- 
tle. 

Although  much  has  been  done,  considering  the  age  of  these  colonies;  there  ii 
ample  scope  for  capital  and  labor  in  this  important  field. — Australia  Vi*it£J  and  Ki- 
vifited, 

£NC0lRAG£3i£iVT  TO  IRISH  IllDUSTRT. 

The  Belfast  Mercantile  Journal  publishes  some  interesting  details  concemiog  t!i« 
operation  of  the  Parent  Board  of  Irish  Manufacture  and  Industry.  It  seems  tfatt, 
through  their  industrial  schools,  thousands  of  young  girls  who  never  before  eirwd 
sixpence,  have  been  so  far  instructed  by  the  agency  of  this  board  as  to  be  enabled  to 
earn  their  own  bread  for  the  remainder  of  their  lives.  The  society  has  introduced  in- 
dustrial training  and  manufactures  into  the  workhouses,  many  of  which  have  becoiM 
almost  self  supporting;  and  it  aims  at  turning  these  institutions  into  schools  of  maim* 
facture,  in  which  the  ignorant  and  unfortunate  may  be  trained  to  varions  branches  o( 
industry.  Many  of  the  instructed  have  already  been  taken  out,  and  are  now  ii}de> 
pendent  useful  members  of  society,  while  in  some  unions  the  demand  for  inftncted 
bonds  exceeds  the  supply. 


MANUFACTURE  OF  INSTRUMENTS  IN  SPUN. 

PHILOSOPHICAL,     MUSICAL,    AND    SURGICAL    INSTKUMSmS. 

The  manufacture  of  musical  and  surgical  instruments,  though  represented  in  tke 
Spanish  section  by  a  small  number  of  articles,  are  not  neglected  in  that  country.  Od 
the  contrary,  Madrid,  Barcelona,  and  other  places,  have  already  several  faciurirs  ibr 
the  manufacture  of  these  articles ;  and  in  the  last  exhibition  held  io  the  former  tovn, 
in  November.  1850,  there  were  some  telegraphic  apparatus,  clocks  for  churdiesi 
more  than  twenty  pianofortes,  and  a  large  number  of  wind  instruments  of  wood  aid 
metaL 


^^^Nw^^N^N^^j^^S  ■*■  ^^^  ■^^^^^■■^^rfN^'t^^^ 


MANUFACTURE  OF  GLASS  IN  SPAIN. 

Many  of  the  provinces  of  Spain,  ]>articularly  those  of  the  north,  possess 
tories  of  glass  that  partly  supply  their  own  wants.    Some  of  ihe^e  establtfrboMBti 

if 
ibr 

Slass  ;  Kecuenco,  Cadalfo,  (Madiid,)  for  all  kinds  of  articles  of  common  u*e;  iJ<^- 
le,  and  many  other  places,  by  different  circumstances,  enjoy  in  the  coontiy 
reputatioa 
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STATISTICS  OF  AGRICULTURE,  &c. 

EXPORTS  OF  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTIONS  FROM  OHIO  IN  1852. 

Ve  have  taken  pains,  in  the  following  article,  to  do  what  we  believe  has  never  be- 
)  been  done — to  ascertain  the  exports  of  agricultural  production;!  from  Ohio  for 
year.  We  do  this  partly  for  the  intrinsic  value  of  such  information ;  but  partly 
>  for  its  intimate  connection  with  railroad  traffic.  By  far  the  largest  part  of  rail- 
f  profits  must  be  made  up  of  the  domestic  produce  of  the  country.  Whether, 
refore,  the  produce  be  in  amount  great  or  small,  is  a  material  question  to  railway 
irests.  Ohio  has  the  largest  amount  of  railroads  constructing ;  but,  on  the  other 
id,  she  has  the  largest  amount  of  surplus  produce  to  carry  off.  No  other  State  in 
Union  compares  with  her  in  this  respect.  The  following  tables  will  amply  illus- 
.e  this  fact  Take  the  following  general  fact  in  advance: — In  the  year  1851  the 
•at  crop  (which  was  carried  off  in  1852)  was,  in  round  numbers,  thirty-five  millions 
t>U8hels.  This  was  about  one-fourth  the  entire  amount  raised  in  the  Union.  The 
te  contains  two  millions  of  people,  and  the  consumption  of  bread^tuffs  was,  there- 
>,  twelve  millions  of  bushels;  and  the  surplus,  twenty-three  millions.  Now  we 
I,  by  the  actual  exports,  that  the  following  was  the  result  of  the  year's  opera- 
la: — 

Wheat  crop  of  1861 85,000,000 

Actual  exports  to  Ist  Oct,  1852 19,600,000 

Actual  consumption 12,000,000 

liemaining  on  nand 8,400,(  00 

Lbout  10  per  cent  of  the  wheat  crop  of  ISfil  remained  over  to  the  next  year.  At 
edo  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  wheat  and  flour,  arrived  from  Michigan  and 
iana  by  the  public  improvements  centering  there.  If  we  allow  1,600,000  bushels 
this,  tlien  the  actual  exports  of  Ohio  wheat,  of  the  crop  of  1851,  was  eighteen  mil- 
B  of  bushels.  Now,  it  appears  by  the  Treasury  lieport  on  Commerce,  that  the 
ire  exports  of  wheat  ana  flour  from  the  United  States  to  foreign  ports  was  much 

than  the  exports  of  those  articles  from  the  State  of  Ohio  1  In  other  words,  Ohio 
36  supplies  all  the  breadstuffs  exported  from  the  United  States,  and  a  portion  of 
t  consumed  North  and  South  besides.  Nor  is  this  all  Ohio  exports  more  agri- 
taral  products,  and  manufactures  from  agricultural  products,  than  is  exported  from 
whole  United  States,  with  the  exception  only  of  cotton  and  tobacco  I 
t  comes  to  this,  then,  that  though  other  Western  States  send  much  produce  to  the 
aotic,  yet,  if  the  exports  of  Ohio  were  taken  out,  or  destroyed,  there  would  not  be 

tfushel  of  hreaditnffs  or  pound  of  meat*  to  send  abroad.  This,  then,  settles  one 
at,  that  Ohio  stands  alone  in  regard  to  the  Union,  as  the  g^eat  producer  of  sur- 
aea  for  foreign  markets.  The  details  of  this  general  fact  will  be  found  in  the  tables 
ow.  In  addition  to  the  Reports  of  the  Board  of  Public  Works,  we  are  indebted  to 
Sandusky  Register ^  the  Cincinnati  Price  Current^  the  collectors  of  Uarmar  and 
tsmouth,  the  Toledo  Blade,  and  private  authorities.  The  general  result  will  be 
ad  nearer  the  exact  truth  than  is  usually  found  in  such  tables : — 


CINCINNATI. 

m bbU.  408,211 

■n .....sacks  61,281 

aeae .boxes  150,689 

jitoes bbls.  23,844 

ids bushels  83,821 

ts sks.  2,718 

Mcco hhds.  15,200 

tt«r Iba  1,639,000 

if bbls.  88,026 


8ANDUBKT. 

Flour bbls.  810,488 

Corn bushels  266,569 

Wheat 2,4}>5,412 

OaU 81,043 

Clover  seed 18,191 

Timothy  seed 16,209 

Flax  seed 15,820 

Butter lbs.  500,000 

Beef bbls.  880 


km lbs.       200,000 ,  Hogs number         90,477 


rk bbls.  189,458 

rk lbs.  8,912,943 

rd kegs  855,145 

rdoU bbls.  241,830 

Ufeky 276,124 

id.... lbs.  688,788 


Pork bbls.  10,569 

Lard  oil 8,290 

Lard kegs  12,022 

Tobacco hhds.  8,200 

Whisky bbls.  12,240 

Wool lbs.  2,028,786 
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HURON,  YEEMILUON,  F&BMONT,  AND  CLINTON. 

Flour bbls.  9,301 

Wheat bushels  691,166 

Corn 185,001 

Oats 69,982 

Beef bbls.  856 

Pork 904 

Lard ^.kera  625 

Whisky bbls.  96 

TOLEDa 

Flour bbls.  416,817 

Wheat bushels  2,812,216 

Cora 4,107,839 

Flax  8^ed bbls.  6,077 

Pork 61,177 

Lard kegs  184,166 

Cattle ...number  2,791 

Beef bbls.  28,198 

Tallow 2,807 

Tobacco hhds.  8,458 

Whisky bbls.  53,704 

Hogs 41 ,296 

Wool lbs.  748,600 

CLEVELAND. 

Flour bbls.  760,000 

Wheat bushels  8,600,000 

Cora 967,820 

Seeds 8,000 

Tobacco hhds.  100 

Pork bbls.  19,666 

Lard kegs  24,182 

Bacon  . .  * lbs.  1,600,000 

Beef bbls.  20,000 

Cattle number  6.000 

Hogs 60,000 

Butter lbs.  1,600,000 

Cheese 1,000,000 

Whisky bbls.  60,000 

Wool lbs.  2,200,000 

poBTsicourn. 

Flour bbls.  44,620 

Wheat bushels  46,838 


Corn 

Oata 

Pork bble. 

Lard kegs 

Whisky bbls. 

Clover  8€^d .bushels 

Flax  seed 

Bacon,  in  bulk lbs. 

Tallow 

Candles 

Cheese ». . . 

Woof. 

HAUIAR. 

• 

Flour bbls. 

Wheat bushels 

Whisky bbls. 

Cora bushels 

Gate 

Pork bbls. 

Lard lbs. 

Tallow 

Beef bbls. 

Wool lbs. 

Bacon,  in  bulk    


860,446 

45 

11,819 

48.614 

8.613 

2,806 

830 

6,006.600 

28.801 

16.674 

69,355 

88,428 


72,175 

7,116 

815 

45,95S 

25,851 

S89 

165.316 

290,160 

19 

210,812 

812,120 


Flour 
Beans. 


GALLIPOLia. 

bbla. 


poiciaoT. 


Flour. 


.bbl& 


XASTERN  COUNTIXS. 

Tobacco bhda. 

Flour bbls. 

BESF  CATTLE  DRIVEN. 


10,000 
6,000 


5,000 


5,000 
20,000 


Pickaway  county 7,000  hesd 

Ross  countv 7,000    ** 

Crawford,  Marioa,  Pike,  Hu- 
ron, and  other  counties... .  46,000    * 


Total 60,000 


The  above  comprises  very  nearly  the  total  exports  of  agricultural  products  from 
Ohio,  but  is  exclusive  of  manufactures  and  of  mineral  productions,  which  are  also  in 
large  amounts.  It  will  be  observed,  that  we  have  reduced  variable  measures  and 
quantities  of  the  same  article  to  a  common  standard,  for  convenience  sake. 


GBAND   AGOREGATE. 

Flour bbls.  2,056,607 

Wheat bushels  9,892,286 

Corn 6,1 93,127 

Beef Ibis.  82,429 

Cattle number  67,791 

Pork bbls.  283,871 

Lard .kegs  676,493 

Hogs number  181,772 


Lard  oil bbl&  88,126 

TaUow lbs.  62W58 

Tobacco « hhds.  26,958 

Seeds bush.  86,411 

Butter lbs.  8.254,830 

Cheese 8,669,856 

Whisky bbls.  401.«« 

Wool lbs.  6,914,908 

Beans bbls.  6,000 


The  above  table  does  not  include  oats,  potatoes,  and  other  small  articles ;  nor  docs 
it  include  articles  manufactured  from  Uie  products  of  agriculture  or  the 
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sm  0oap,  candles,  potash,  bticketo,  farnitora,  ^k:.  These,  in  the  aggregate,  make  sey- 
eral  millioDs  in  value.  Reducing  the  above  to  values,  estimated  at  a  medium  price 
between  the  producer  and  the  buyer,  the  result  is : — 

Flonr  and  wheat ♦15,738.216 

Com 8,100,000 

Beef  and  cattle 2,894,750 

Pork,  lard,  Urd  oil,  and  hogs 7,994,290 

Whisky 2,860,000 

Wool 2,100.000 

Tobacco 1,617,480 

Butter,  cheese,  and  tallow 750,000 

Seeds 172,000 

Miscellaneous 500,000 

Manufactured  artidee  from  products  of  agriculture 8,000,000 

Aggregate  Talue $40,216,786 

The  correction  of  errors,  if  any,  in  the  above  table,  would,  we  believe,  increase  the 
amount.  This  export  is  a  surplus  above  the  wants  of  the  State,  and  therefore,  in  re- 
gard to  the  State,  a  clear  pront.  If  we  suppose  the  landed  property  of  Ohio  to  be 
worth  five  hundred  millions,  (near,  we  think,  the  truth,)  the  net  pront  made  upon  it 
in  1852,  was  eight  per  cent. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  farmer  receives  the  support  of  his  family,  rents,  Ac,  so  that, 
in  fioct,  the  actual  returns  of  money  invested  in  good  farming  land  in  Ohio,  is  consid- 
erably raoru  than  eight  per  cent. 

Another  fact,  which  will  probably  surprise  most  persons,  is  that  the  exports  of  agri- 
cultural produce  from  Ohio  exceed  that  from  the  entire  Union,  except  that  of  cotton 
and  tobacco. 

The  following  is  the  statement  of  agricultural  exports  from  the  United  States,  for 
the  year  ending  Judo  SO,  1852 : — 

Products  of  animals $7,899,655 

Vegetable  food 16,877,844 

Manufactures  of  soap,  candles,  leather,  boots,  shoes,  and  furniture.. .       1,784,821 

Total $26,01 2,820 

The  exports  (as  above)  from  Ohio  exceed  those  of  the  whole  Union  to  foreign  coon- 
tries  (of  these  articles)  fully  6  per  cent. 

The  forty  millions  of  dollars  received  in  1852  by  Ohio  for  her  products,  is  almost 
entirely  added  to  her  capital,  and  will  represent  the  year's  increase  in  the  actual 
Talue  of  property.  Such  a  State,  while  such  a  state  of  things  continues,  ia  in  the 
highest  condition  of  commercial  prosperity.* 


THE  CULTURE  OF  TOBACCO  IN  ALGERIA. 

The  culture  of  tobacco  has  been  successfully  introduced  into  the  French  colony  of 
Algeria.  Two  crops  a  year  are  raised,  at  no  distant  intervalA  of  time  between  them ; 
the  second,  however,  being  generally  inferior  to  the  first,  in  consequence  of  the  prema- 
tnre  rains  of  autumn.  That  season  last  year  was  remarkably  fine,  however,  and  the 
seoood  tobacco  crop  was  of  a  superior  quality,  and  in  abundance.  The  amount  pur- 
chased, according  to  custom,  by  the  French  government,  and  that  set  aside  for  local 
consumption  nnd  for  exportation,  give  the  total  amount  of  tobacco  produced  in  the 
eolooy,  in  1852,  as  1,400.000  kilogrammes.  Of  this  quantity  700,000  kilogrammes 
will  be  used  by  government,  taking  the  place  of  the  same  amount  previously  pnr- 
diased  in  Hungary  and  America. 

The  present  state  of  the  crop,  as  indicating  what  it  will  be  this  year,  promises  a 
large  increase  on  that  of  last  year.  The  government,  it  is  expected,  will  purchase 
1,600,000  kilogrammes. 


*  We  sre  indebted  for  these  statements  to  the  Railroad  Record^  pfiiblithed  st  Clnclnnstii  one  of 
tts  'sblett  and  most  valaable  pabttcaUons  of  Its  claaa  In  the  United  SUtea. 
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Siatiitics  of  Affriculiure,  etc. 


ciansmoN  helds  of  csTLOif . 

Oar  morning  was,  as  usual  on  our  first  arrival,  taken  up  by  Yisits ;  in  the  afterDooD 
we  drove  in  Sir  K  Same's  sociable  through  the  far-famed  cimiamoQ  g^rdeoR,  vbicb 
covered  upward  of  17,000  acres  of  land  on  the  coast,  the  largest  of  which  are  near 
Ck)lombo.  The  plant  thrives  best  in  a  poor,  sandy  soil,  in  a  damp  atmosphere :  it 
grows  wild  in  the  woods  to  the  size  of  a  large  apple  tree,  but  when  cultivatea  i»  ocrer 
allowed  to  grow  more  than  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  hight,  eadi  plant  standing  sepanie. 
The  leaf  is  sometimes  like  that  of  the  laurel  in  shape,  but  of  a  lighter  color;  wbeo  it 
first  shoots  out  it  is  red,  and  changes  gradually  to  green.  It  is  now  out  of  bloMom ; 
but  I  am  told  the  flower  is  white,  and  appears  when  in  full  bloesoxn  to  cover  the  gir 
den.  After  hearing  so  much  of  the  spicy  gales  from  this  isUnd,  I  was  much  uisap* 
pK>inted  at  not  being  able  to  discover  any  scent,  at  least  from  the  plants,  in  passing 
through  the  garden ;  there  is  a  very  fragrant  smelling  flower  ffrowing  under  tboo, 
which  at  flrst  led  us  into  the  belief  tliat  we  smelt  the  einnamoo,  bot  we  were  soon  cd- 
deceived.  On  {)ulling  off  a  leaf  or  twig,  you  perceived  the  spicy  odor  very  strooglr, 
but  I  was  surprised  to  hear  that  the  flower  had  little  or  none.  As  cinnamon  f<xioi 
the  only  considerable  export  of  Ceylon,  it  is  of  course  preserved  with  care.  By  the  old 
Dutch  law,  the  penalty  for  cutting  a  branch  was  no  less  than  the  loss  of  a  baod ;  it 
present,  a  fine  expiates  the  offense.  The  neighborhood  of  Colombo  is  particularly  h- 
vorable  to  its  growth,  being  well  sheltered,  with  a  high,  equable  temperature;  ana  ti 
showers  fall  frequently,  though  a  whole  day's  heavy  rain  is  uncommoa,  the  groand  is 
never  parched. 

AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTIONS  IN  YIRGUTIA. 

or   PRODUCTION   IN  COKN,  WHEAT,  AND  TOBACCO,  AND  A&BA  Or  ACRK8  IN  EIGHT  OOrNTIlS 
OF  EAST  TENNESSSB,  TKIBUTAKT  TO  THE  VIBOINIA  AND  TXNNES8XX  aAII.aOAI>. 

Total  Bushels  of  BoahelBor  Poviids  Am  it 

Counties.  Whites.  Blacks.  Population.       Corn.  Wheat.  Tobaooo.  Acr» 

Carter 6,948  868        6,296  178,641  19,807  2,718  160,000 

Oock 7,681  719         8,800  644,616  15,168           l^OX*'^ 

Granger....  11,886  1,086       12,870  488,968  29,462  16,l«e  199.6S0 

Green 16,781  1,098       17,824  784,881  99,970  2,071  827.630 

Hawkins«..  11,680  1,690       18,870  660,136  48,381  8,021  285,720 

Jefferson...  11,676  1,628      18,204  669.187  40,446  4,745  166/240 

Johnson  . . .  8,499  206         8,705           87.801  6,925  1,801  163,200 

Knox 16,660  2,198        8,765  861,708  89,611  20,281  817.440 

Totals...     84,401      8,917      98,824     4,155,238      294,240      49,788     2,050.960 


FLORIDA  PAINT  ROOT. 

This  root  grows  in  great  abundance  in  the  flat  woods,  near  the  Btrewns,  and  m  tbe 
savannahs  of  the  counties  of  Lev^,  Marion,  and  South  Florida.  It  has  a  top  sinultf 
to  the  flag,  and  a  root  about  the  size  of  a  man's  thumb,  of  various  loigtfaa,  mooio^ 
horisootal,  not  far  below  the  surface.  It  is  ver^r  iuic^,  and  of  a  deep  red  color.  Bop 
are  exceedingly  fond  of  it,  and  fatten  on  it  rapidly,  if  they  are  black,  or  have  bisi 
hoofe.  It  is  said  by  the  old  settlers  that  hogs  with  white  hooh  aeem  to  fonader,  »d 
their  hoof  comes  off^  which  causes  them  to  perish,  unless  fed  well  till  tbej  ncoicr. 
Even  when  the  animal  has  only  one  white  hoof,  and  the  others  black,  the  white  hoof 
comes  oSL  The  root  colors  the  flesh,  bones,  and  marrow  of  hogs  thmt  leed  npoe  i^ 
and  the  urine  becomes  of  the  color  of  blood.  There  is  no  doubt  thia  root  naj  b* 
substituted  for  madder,  and  become  a  source  of  no  inconsiderable  traffic  to  the  peopii 
of  Florida.  Like  the  arrow  root  or  compta — it  grows  spontaneously  in  great  aUB- 
dance,  and  may  be  cultivated,  if  thought  advantageous^ — Oco/a  {J^Ul)  jtftrrer. 


THE  COTTOJI  PLAirr. 

Professor  Schouw  traces  the  history  of  the  diffusion  of  the  cotton  plant  and  eottoo 
with  a  tolerable  de^ee  of  probabilitv  to  periods  before  the  birth  of  Oirvt,  vim  it 
was  confined  to  India.  Herodotus,  who  lived  in  the  fifth  century  befoce  Gliriit»  rdtf«> 
that  the  Indians  made  their  dothes  of  a  wool  grown  on  a  plant 
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MERCANTILE  MISCELLANIES. 


«THE  MERCHANT  PRINCE." 

We  like  poetry,  although  we  deal  largely  in  statistics.  We  can't  say,  howeycr, 
that  the  following  lines  are  exactly  poetical,  although  yersified  after  the  manner  in 
which  true  poets  have  written.  Perhaps  there  is  too  much  truth  in  the  topic  to  ad- 
mit of  poetical  license.  We  don't  mean  to  say  that  poetry  is  a  lie ;  for  it  not  unfre- 
quently  conveys  to  the  mind  the  highest  truths,  and  is  an  inspiration  from  the  **  Good, 
the  Beautiful,  and  the  True."  But,  for  the  lines  from  "  Punch;*  touching  the  **  Mer- 
chant Prince,"  not  of  America,  but  England : — 


M 


THX  M£ROHAICT  PUlfCX. 


The  Merchant  Prince  of  England, 

What  ft  glorious  name  he  bears! 
No  minatrel  tongue  his  ever  sung 

The  deeds  the  hero  daren. 
Enlist  that  soldier  in  yoor  cause, 

No  dangers  bar  his  way, 
But  gallantly  he  draws  his— cAeclr, 

//  tMe  cause  vUl  only  pay. 

Where  Freedom  waves  her  banners, 

Ue  standSf  her  champion  bold, 
The  noble  EogUsh  If  erchaot  Prince 

For  her  unlocks  his  gold ; 
For  her  the  Prince's  pulse 

With  generous  ardor  thrills. 
If  only  sure  that  Freedom 

WiU  duly  nuet  her  biUt, 

When  scarce  the  gory  bavonet 

ITpbolds  the  Despot^s  throne. 
The  Merchant  Prince^  all  chivalry, 

Springs  forward  with  a  loan ; 
And  vain  a  nation^s  cry  to  scare 

That  dauntless  Triend-in-need, 
Provided  only  that  the  loan 

J$  •aftly  guaraniuA, 


I 


Bee,  where  a  sovereign's  crown  rewards 

A  venturous  Parvenu, 
Crouches  the  Merchant  Prince  to  kiss 

His  royal  brother's  shoe. 
For  trampled  law,  for  broken  vow, 

No  doit  his  Princeship  cares, 
If  that  salute  can  raise,  an  eighth. 

Hit  gain  on  railway  tkarts. 

You,  Christian  of  the  slop*8hop. 

And  you,  usurious  Jew, 
Assert  your  royal  blood,  for  both 

Are  Merchant  Princes,  too. 
One  common  creed  unites  you, 

Devout  professor  of  it, 
**  There's  but  one  Allah— Mammon, 

.ind  cent  per  centos  kit  profit.^ 

What !  blame  some  petty  huckster 

That  his  vote  is  bought  and  sold : 
What  I  chide  some  wretched  juryman 

That  be  blinked  at  guilt,  for  gold : 
What  I  whip  some  crouching  mendlcantt 

Who  fkwned  that  he  might  eat— 
With  the  Merchant  Prince  of  England 

At  the  Third  Napoleon's  feet  T 


»t^^^,^^^fit,^^^^f^0^0^mm 
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HOW  TO  PROSPER  Iff  BUSINESS. 

In  the  first  place,  make  up  jour  mind  to  accomplish  whatever  jou  undertake.  De- 
cide upon  some  particular  employment,  and  persevere  in  it.  All  difSculties  are  over- 
come Dj  diligence  and  assiduity. 

Be  not  afnid  to  work  with  your  own  hands,  and  diligently  toa  "  A  cat  in  gloves 
catches  no  mice.**    **  He  who  remains  in  the  mill  grinds,  not  he  who  goes  and  comes." 

Attend  to  your  business ;  never  trust  to  another.  '*  A  pot  that  belongs  to  nutny,  is 
HI  stirred  and  worse  boiled.'* 

Be  frugal.  "That  which  will  not  make  a  pot,  will  make  a  potlid.**  ** Save  the 
pence,  and  the  potmds  will  take  care  of  themselves.** 

Be  abstemious.    *'  Who  dainties  love  shall  beggars  prove.** 

Rise  early.  **  The  sleeping  fox  catches  no  poultir.**  "  Plough  deep  while  slug- 
gmrds  sleep,  and  you  will  nave  com  to  sell  and  Keep. 

TVeat  every  one  with  respect  and  civility.  "  Everything  is  gained  and  nothing  lost 
by  courtesy.      **  Good  manners  insure  success.'* 

Never  anticipate  wealth  from  any  other  source  than  labor ;  especially  never  place 
dependence  upon  becoming  the  possessor  of  an  inheritance.  **  He  who  waits  for  dead 
men's  shoes,  may  have  to  go  for  a  long  time  barefoot'*  *'  He  who  runs  after  a  shadow 
has  a  wearisome  race.** 

Above  all  things,  never  despair.  **  God  is  where  he  was.*'  *'  He  helps  those  who 
trust  in  him,'*  or,  as  Cromwell  would  say,  **  trust  in  God  and  keep  their  powder 
dry." 
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THE  FRAUD8  OF  RETAIL  TRADE. 

The  Day  Book,  in  daguerreotjpiQg,  in  a  series  of  numben,  New  York,  dkcoona 
rather  eavagelj  of  the  retail  trade.  With  what  degree  of  truth  we  leare  oar  readers, 
and  especially  tho«e  engaged  in  it,  to  decide. 

It  would  be  treating  our  subject  imperfectly  if  we  did  not  among  the  mercantile 
intereat8  class,  as  deserving  of  attention,  the  great  world  of  retail  trade.     And  ht-rr 
we  approach  a  sphere  of  every  day  experience  in  which  our  readers  will  not  b« 
obliged  to  take  for  granted  any  part  of  what  we  say,  but  of  the  absolute  truth  of 
which  they  themselves  are  abundantly  aware.    It  is  not  too  much  to  my  that  tfe 
frauds  of  retail  trade,  as  practiced  at  the  present  day,  exceed  in  meaoDese,  tboroiK^ 
ness  of  moral  depravity,  and  disregard  of  the  decencies  of  common  intercourse  be- 
tween man  and  man,  anything  and  everything  that  has  gone  before.     Tlie  exactioiH 
of  Robin  Hood  and  Masaniello  were  not  much  more  expensive  to  their  yictims,  and  i 
thousand  times  more  honorable  to  themselves,  than  those  of  the  retail  traders  of  Xev 
York.    This  remark  is  general  and  sweeping,  and  applies  with  almost  equal  truth  to 
every  branch  of  trade  of  every  kind  of  commodity  and  product  necessary  for  the 
daily  wants  of  the  person  and  the  household.    We  fully  believe  that,  let  a  stnoger 
take  a  thousand  dollars  in  cash,  and  start  from  the  top  of  Broadway  or  any  other 
shopping  street,  calling  at  every  store,  and  purchasing  whatever  he  first  gets  bold  of 
at  the  price  asked  for  it,  without  chaffering  or  beating  down,  he  would  not  bare, 
when  his  money  was  exhausted,  property  to  the  absolute  value  of  fifty  per  cent  of  ka 
capital. 

From  the  marble  dry  goods  palace,  thronged  with  the  princesses  of  our  Yankee 
aristocracy,  squandering  their  husband's  thousands  npon  unnecessary  and  worthier 
gewgaws,  to  the  Dutch  comer  grocery,  frequented  by  its  humble  customers,  pur- 
chasing their  Saturday  night's  dole  of  rancid  butter,  doubtful  sausages,  and  burnt  pei- 
coffee,  the  principle  is  the  same.  In  the  dry  goods  trade,  flimsy  and  half  raanu&c- 
tured  American  articles  are  passed  off,  and  politely  sworn  to  by  the  obliging  clerks, 
as  the  first  Quality  and  most  expensive  foreign  importations;  while,  in  every  article 
and  commodity  that  will  bear  it,  adulteration  is  the  universal  law.  Sanded  sngv. 
pea-cofifee,  and  corn-meal  mustard  have  long  been  standing  jokes ;  but  they  are  jok« 
of  a  practical  nature,  for  which  the  hard-working  and  money- earning  consumers  ptj 
millions  of  dollars  every  year.  A  moment's  common  sense  view  of  the  case  will  »hov 
that  this  must  be  so ;  that  there  must  be  some  means  for  the  innumerable  da»  of 
merchants,  or  those  who  sell  what  they  do  not  produce,  to  make  their  enormous  promts 
from.  This  could  not  be  otherwise.  In  the  present  condition  of  society,  the  mercao- 
tile  class  who  do  not  literally  produce,  manage,  by  buying  the  products  of  other  meo'i 
labors  and  selling  them  out  again,  to  make  five  times  as  much  money  as  the  prodacen 
themselves.  Who  are  they  that  live  in  magnificent  houses,  and  drive  splendid  car- 
riages, and  give  their  costly  entertainments — who  control  public  opinion,  are  alwars 
found  at  the  head  of  public  movements — who  distribute  reputation  to  their  icferion. 
and  guide  and  control  the  whole  action  of  public  affiurs  f  They  are  the  mercbaBti 
and  traders — those  who  in  a  natural  and  right- side-up  state  of  tninga  would  not  esit 
at  all.  In  a  true  natural  organized  state  of  society  such  a  class  as  merchants  and 
traders  could  find  no  field  for  the  exercise  of  their  functions.  The  idea  of  creatiac 
and  sustaining  a  class  numbering  one-fifth  of  the  entire  active  money  making  voria 
and  absorbing  one- third  of  its  products  without  adding  to  it  an  ounce,  or  feather,  ii 
monstrous.  It  is  practical  inndelity,  atheism,  devilism.  It  is  the  curse  of  sodetv, 
the  curse  of  the  world,  the  disgrace  of  the  race,  the  enormous  ink-spot  on  the  bktcvv 
of  humanity,  that  benevolent  Time  is  hastening  to  wipe  out.  We  look  npon  a  great 
city  like  this,  which,  despite  of  all  its  greatness,  fosters  and  gives  birth,  and  oovm- 
ment,  and  support,  annually  to  hundreds  of  broods  of  new  blood-suckers,  lawjert.aai 
doctors,  and  professional  gentlemen  of  all  sorts,  and  especially  of  mou^inff  anddMSi* 
ing  tradesmen,  as  a  great  moral  ulcer,  as  cities  have  before  now  been  cmlled^«n  ckcf • 
too,  which  must  disappear  and  be  transmuted  into  clean  white  flesh,  before  tbc  iBonl 
leprosy  that  enscales  the  body  of  society  will  disappear. 

i^or  are  the  absolute  robberies  and  extortions  of  trade  its  worst  erila.  Tbs  Donl 
effect  of  its  practice  and  its  teachings — the  blight  it  shoots  from  infancy  over  the  cs- 
panding,  enthusiastic  soul  of  youth — (he  cold,  absorbing  lesson  it  instils,  drup  by  drop, 
into  the  heart  of  noble,  sympathixinff  nature  in  its  child-like  phases — the  pnrtiol 
teachings  of  shrewdness  and  knowledge  of  the  world,  which  cautious  fathers  and  cal- 
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colating  motbers  are  so  prompt  to  impart  to  their  of&pring — kre  monstrous  enougli  to 
convert  the  whole  human  race  into  devils :  and  when  we  think  seriously  of  all  these 
Uiings,  instead  of  wondering  that  mankind  are  so  bad,  we  wonder  that  any  of  them 
are  better,  and  that  all  are  not  worse. 


COMMERCIAL  GROWTH  OF  THE  PACIFIC  STATES. 

The  New  Orleans  Picayufie  notices  the  wonderful  progress  of  Anglo  Saxon  devel- 
opment on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  and  expresses  a  belief  that  the  time  when  the 
Pacific  States  and  their  interests  will  rival  those  of  their  Atlantic  sisters,  is  not  far 
remote.    Says  the  Picayune : — 

The  Commerce  that  must  soon  spring  up  between  our  own  ports  on  that  coast  and 
Australia  and  China,  admits  of  no  calculation.  The  vast  importance  of  our  whaling 
fleet  in  those  seas,  now  the  sole  scene  of  the  whale  fishery,  is  well  known.  The  traffic 
between  San  Francisco  and  the  many  isles  that  dot  the  Pacific  and  Indian  oceans,  the 
Sandwich  and  Society  Islands,  the  Ladrones  and  Philippines,  Batavia,  and  many 
others,  already  form  an  important  item  in  its  commercial  statistics.  Under  the  stim- 
ulus of  our  enterprise  in  the  Pacific,  a  new  life  has  been  infused  into  the  Commerce 
of  the  whole  western  coast  of  America.  From  some  returns  published  in  a  late  San 
Francisco  paper,  we  make  up  the  following  table  of  the  Pacifac  trade  which  already 
centers  at  that  port  From  the  1st  of  January  to  the  29th  of  May,  the  following  were 
Che  ships  and  their  tonnage  arrived  there : — 

Ships.  Tons. 

Russian  Possessions 8  1,054 

Oceanica 86  6,660 

China 81  18,000 

Australia 8  1,069 


Ships.  Tons. 

Mexican  ports 24  6,388 

Central  American  ports. . .  15  1,308 

New  Granadiao  ports. 25  26,390 

Peruvian  ports 9  1,719 

Chillian  ports 60  21  799 

Vancouver's  Island 6  883 


Domestic  Pacific  ports. ...     44      26,621 


Total 266     104,716 

Atlandc  ports 232    144,817 

When  we  reflect  that  this  is  the  trade  of  a  State  not  yet  in  its  teens,  we  can  but 
be  surprised  at  the  rapidity  of  its  growth,  which  will  challenge  all  history  without 
finding  its  equal. 

Alongside  of  this  great  State  are  the  two  prosperous  Territories  of  Oregon  and 
Washington,  just  budding  into  life. 

The  Columbian,  published  at  Olympia,  Washington  Territory,  speaks  in  the  follow- 
ing terms  of  its  immediate  future  as  a  State  of  the  American  Union : — 

Our  caloric,  electro-magnetic,  and  steam  vessels,  navigating  Puget  Sound  and  the 
Columbia  River,  and  with  huge  flying  clipper  ships,  and  a  thousand  of  the  small 
crafts  now  in  use,  conveying  our  immense  foreign  and  domestic  Commerce,  and  the 
five  hundred  whalers  of  the  North  Pacific,  will  arrive  and  depart  **  without  our  special  ' 
wonder.*'  We  shall  enjoy  direct  and  reliable  mail  facilities,  and  instantaneous  tele- 
graphic communication  around  the  entire  globe.  Fortifications  and  an  arsenal,  a 
military  asvlum  and  marine  hospital,  a  navy  yard  and  a  dry  dock,  light-houses,  fog 
signals,  and  all  of  the  usual  provisions  made  by  government,  will  be  appropriately 
located  for  the  public  protection  and  welfare.  Agriculture,  milling,  manufacturing, 
and  all  the  various  branches  of  husbandry  and  the  mechanic  arts,  will  be  profitably 
enoployed  ;  and  so  of  the  professions,  save  that  of  medicine. 

Turning  to  the  southward,  we  find  the  American  press  at  Panama  urging  in  strong 
terms  the  necessity  of  a  line  of  American  steamers  along  the  western  coast  of  South 
America  from  Panama  to  Valparaiso.    The  whole  line  of  coast  between  the  two 

Si>rts  is  daily  rising  in  commercial  importance  under  the  new  life  imparted  to  it  by 
idifomian  demand  and  activity,  and  it  is  confidently  stated,  that  with  the  immense 
resources  of  industry  and  Commerce  now  lyin^  almost  dormant  in  those  countries, 
profitable  employment  would  be  given  to  th^  hue.  The  establishment  of  such  a  line 
of  American  boats,  it  is  asserted,  would  awaken  energies  now  dormant,  develop  re- 
•ources  now  hidden,  and  cultivate  tastes  and  wants  now  but  little  known,  to  supply 
and  gratify  which  would  prove  a  source  of  immense  wealth  to  our  enterprising'  ooun- 
trymen. 
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Chilli,  that  for  many  reasoos  claims  to  herself  the  title  of  **  the  Eoglaod  of  Soatk 
America,"  has  found  a  fruitful  field  in  her  trade  with  Califomiaf  and  already  places 
her  second  in  the  list  of  her  customers.  During  the  year  1852.  England  took  of  Qui- 
lian  products  values  to  the  amount  of  a  little  over  two  and  a  half  millions  of  dolUn, 
being  mostly  ores  and  metals  mined  by  English  skill  and  capital ;  while  Calift>roia 
took  something  over  one  and  a  half  million  of  dollars,  nearly  all  in  cereal  products 
that  had  employed  thousands  of  Chillian  laborers  in  their  culture.  The  compantire 
Talue  to  Chilli  of  the  two  customers  is  evident  at  a  glance. 

ENGUSH  BOORS  AIVD  BOOKSELLERS. 

The  Westminster  Reviexo  for  April  contains  an  article  on  "  English  Books  and  Book- 
sellers," from  which  much  valuable  information  may  be  derived,  not  only  respecting 
the  trade  in  Great  Britain,  but  in  regard  to  the  intentions  of  publishers  there,  m  caat 
America  should  pass  an  international  copyright. 

It  seems  that  the  taxation  on  books,  in  England,  is  as  heavy  as  the  onerons  stamp 
duty  on  newspapers.  In  the  first  place,  the  paper  on  which  they  are  printed  pays  a 
duty  to  the  government  of  one-ana-a-half  pence  per  pound,  which  amounts  to  ooe-fifth 
of  the  price  on  most  papers  used  for  printing,  the  tax  weighing  heaviest  on  the  lover 
priced,  or  those  intended  for  cheap  books  for  the  people.  The  effect  of  thb  tax  ii  to 
prevent  manufacturers  of  moderate  capital  from  making  paper,  for  the  duty  has  to 
be  paid  in  cash,  while  the  returns  are  never  at  less  than  six  months,  and  often  at  i 
longer  period,  the  paper  being  usuallv  sold  on  time.  This  gives  a  virtoal  monopoly 
to  a  few  wealthy  manufacturers.  It  is  estimated  that  the  total  result  of  the  tax,  di- 
rectly and  indirectly,  is  an  increase  of  8  per  cent  on  a  book  sold  for  two  shillings  sod 
sixpence.  The  "Miscellany  of  Tracts,"  a  useful  serial  published  by  the  Messrs.  Cham- 
bers, was  abandoned  when  it  had  a  circulation  of  eighty  thousand  copies,  in  ooow- 
tauence  of  the  paper  duty  consuming  what  ought  to  have  been  the  profits.  At  the 
tune  the  work  was  stopped  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  paper  duty  had  been  paid  on 
it. 

With  such  a  drawback  on  the  publication  of  cheap  books,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  the  English  are  not  a  reading  people,  at  least  as  compared  with  the  Amencaos. 
But  there  is  another  serious  obstacle  in  the  way  of  cheap  books  in  England.  The  book- 
sellers there,  instead  of  sending  their  books  out  on  commission,  as  is  the  praetice  here, 
have  no  method  of  making  known  a  new  work  except  by  advertising,  the  result  of 
which  is  that  the  advertising  of  a  book  averages  not  less  than  one- fourth  of  theentin 
cost.  The  sums  paid  for  advertising  by  scime  of  the  leading  booksellers  in  Loodco, 
appear  almost  incredible.  The  Westminster  states  that  Messrs.  Colbom  A  Boiby, 
during  the  years  they  were  in  partnership,  expended  nearly  fifty  thousand  dollars  sd- 
nually  in  this  way.  The  cost  of  advertising  weighs  heaviest  on  low  priced  books,  the 
amount  disbursed  being  the  same  generally,  book  for  book,  whether  the  price  is  tvs 
shillings  or  one  guinea.  As  the  government  has  a  duty  on  advertisements,  this  item 
of  expenditure  is  even  higher  than  it  would  otherwise  be.  It  has  been  calculate«i 
that  the  direct  and  indirect  effect  of  this  tax,  in  raising  the  total  average  cost  of  ad- 
vertisements, is,  at  the  very  least,  fifty  per  cent  Truly  our  British  brethren  have  t» 
pay  at  a  round  rate  for  the  privilege  of  reading. 

And  yet,  notwithstanding  these  drawbacks,  a  really  well-printed  book  can  be  pub- 
lished in  London  cheaper  than  here.  So  fully  satisfied  are  tne  English  booksellen  d 
this  fact,  that  they  propose,  if  ever  an  international  copyright  should  be  passed.  \» 
supply  the  American  market  with  the  London  editions  of  all  British  works,  oy  UIld€^ 
seliiog  the  re- prints.  The  enormous  capitals  embarked  in  the  publishing  houses  abroid 
will  easily  account  for  this  ability  to  print  books  there  cheaper  than  here.  After  psf* 
ing  the  government  duty  on  the  paper,  the  London  bookseller  could  yet  turn  out  bs 
Tolume  at  a  lower  price  than  his  American  rival,  who  has  no  dutv  to  pay.  The  ooit 
of  compoi>ition  would  also  be  saved  to  the  English  bookseller,  in  issuing  ao  edition  te 
compete  with  an  American  re-print  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  an  intemalioasl 
copyright,  of  which  we  hear  so  much  at  present,  would  bi^  a  sad  blow  to  the  Aomt- 
icau  trade,  for  it  would  virtually  prevent  them  re-pxiniing  English  books,  evra  if  tVf 
bought  the  privilege  from  the  author.  American  publishers  would  soon  find  thets- 
selves  confined  to  the  issuing  of  original  American  works.  This  would  take  lsrg< 
sums  of  muney  annually  out  of  the  country,  and  would  cripple  printing,  paper-makitf 
and  many  other  branches  of  manufacture  now  pursued  to  auvantaire  m  the  UoitN 
States.  ^  ^ 
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LECTURE  FOR  MISER  MERCHANTS. 

Tlie  LoHtrnfilie  Journal ^  in  noticing  the  death  of  the  late  Robert  G.  Shaw,  an  emi- 
Dent  and  most  successful  merchant  of  Boston,  and  commending  the  broad  beneyolence 
of  bis  character  and  conduct  to  the  consideration  and  imitation  of  all  men  of  wealth, 
makes  the  following  remarks  on  the  follj  of  hoarding  up  the  means  of  such  vast  use- 
fulness : — 

A  man  that  hoards  up  his  money,  or  uses  it  to  make  a  vain  display  of  wealth,  such 
as  his  neighbors  are  not  able  to  make,  may  be  courted  by  toadies,  or  admired  by  the 
siUy,  but  cannot  be  esteemed  by  those  whose  judgment  is  sound.  Such  a  man  has 
the  means  of  doing  extensive  good,  and  he  fails  to  do  it.  He  neslects  his  essential 
duties,  and,  like  all  others  who  fail  in  the  performance  of  duty,  be  becomes  sinful,  and 
his  sinfulness  must  be  expiated. 

About  the  most  pitiaole  and  despicable  wretch  is  he  who  labors  to  accumulate 
mooey  for  the  mere  sake  of  money,  and  who  clings  to  it  with  unrelenting  tenacity, 
until  disease  comes  upon  him,  and  death  becomes  a  very  certain  result.  Such  a  per- 
son, who  has  not  the  heart,  although  he  has  the  means  to  be  generous,  is  really  very 
poor.  He  cannot  spend  money  though  he  has  it  in  abundance.  He  does  not  use  it, 
and  by  his  possessing  it  without  making  use  of  it,  his  moral  feelings  become  corrupt, 
and  his  nobler  and  finer  sensibilities  are  withered  up.  He  is  a  wreck  in  heart  and 
mind,  with  nothing  but  money  on  which  to  repose.  He  may  be  met  with  smiles,  it  is 
true ;  for,  unfortunately,  persons  are  to  be  found  of  such  mean  nature  as  to  throw 
tbemselves  at  the  feet  of  wealth ;  but  the  homage  of  such  people  is  insulting,  for  it 
is  directed  to  the  idol's  externals,  and  doe3  not  imply  the  existence  of  the  quality  that 
10  not  thoroughly  contemptible.  The  worshippers  of  Manunon  are  afflicted  with  that 
poverty  of  spirit  which  a  wise  man  would  not  have  for  the  wealth  of  Croosus,  and  in 
eomparison  to  which,  poverty  of  pocket  is  a  positive  blessing.  Tlie  victim  of  avarice 
vould  probably  be  the  meanest  worm  that  crawls  along  the  pale  of  life,  were  it  not 
for  the  fact  that  he  has  idolators,  who  are,  if  possible,  still  more  degraded  than  him- 
ael£ 

A  man  who  is  making  money  ought  to  be  most  especially  careful  tp  guard  against 
tliat  incHlculable  curse,  the  intense  love  of  money.  If  he  at  any  time  feels  the  hide- 
ous worm  of  avarice  gnawing  at  his  heart-strings,  let  him  turn  short  about,  and  direct 
all  his  energies  towards  the  extirpation  of  the  fatal  moral  disease  which  has  made  its 
appearance  in  his  bosom.  Let  him  change  his  course  without  any  hesitation  or  delay, 
for  if  there  is  any  delay,  avarice,  like  an  oriental  conqueror,  will  soon  utterly  devas* 
tate  hid  whole  nature,  and  leave  hitn  a  thing  to  be  despised  and  spit  upon.  Let  him 
immediately  become  generous  and  charitable,  and,  by  cultivating  t 
feelings  which  may  be  left,  he  will  have  nothing  for  avarice  to  prey  upon.  In  this 
course  hi:^  safety  lies,  and  he  cannot  neglect  it  without  irreparable  injury.  Could  the 
Ibnl,  and  blistered,  and  blackened  heart  of  a  victim  of  avarice  be  exposed  to  others  in 
all  its  hideous  deformity,  there  is  no  man  who  would  not  loathe  it,  and  who  would  not 
shun  a  like  calamity  as  be  would  the  plague.  It  is,  indeed,  worse  than  plague  or 
fiunine,  for  the  man  who  would  accept  a  continuance  of  life  on  condition  that  he 
should  surrender  his  heart  to  the  dommion  of  avarice,  would  be  the  most  absolute  of 
all  fools.  Nobody  ever  saw  a  happy  avaricious  man.  The  wisdom  and  justice  of 
Heaven  have  forever  rendered  the  union  of  human  comfort  and  avarice  impossible. 

ANECDOTE  OF  A  CHINESE  SMUGGLER. 

The  Chinese  are,  perhaps,  the  most  cunning  smugglers  in  the  world.  A  California 
Journal  relates  the  following  recent  instance,  which  illustrates  their  system  uf 
tactics: — 

A  vessel  had  arrived  from  China,  with  a  large  number  of  Celestials  on  board.  A 
rerenue  officer  was  placed  on  board,  to  see  Uiat  no  cargo  was  landed  without  au- 
tliority.  Among  the  passengers  on  board,  one  jolly  lookmg  old  fellow  attracted  much 
attention  by  his  extreme  portliness.  He  had,  in  fact,  a  stomach  of  almost  FalstaflTs 
proportioud.  But  some  how  or  other  he  did  not  Miem  easy.  His  movements  were 
ungainly  and  constrained ;  and  the  officer  approached  him  and  began  to  poke  him 
Jocosely  about  the  paunch,  when,  to  his  surprise,  a  hollow  sound  was  given  back.  He 
repeated  his  punches,  this  time  for  an  object,  and  found  John  to  have  a  prodigiously 
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hard  and  un^ieldiDg  stomach.  Here  was  a  discovery.  A  castom-officer  in  pnrsnit  of 
B  smuggler  is  like  a  cat  in  pursuit  of  a  dainty  mouse.  John  was  soon  divested  of  hi« 
tonic  and  appurtenances,  when  lo,  he  appeared  to  have  a  tin  stomach  I  A  post  mor- 
tem examination  was  held  upcn  the  tin  corporation,  and  strange  to  say,  it  was  found 
full  of  opium  I  His  entire  tm  stomach,  contents  included,  were  confiscate  as  coDtnr 
band,  and  were  sold  at  auction  for  the  benefit  of  Uncle  Sam*8  coffers. 

SUCCESS  AND  ITS  MEAIVS. 

Individuals  or  communities  who  depend  for  prosperity  in  their  fortunes  on  ioreign 
aid,  never  thrive,  says  the  Belfast  Signal,  True,  for  the  secret  of  success  in  life  ii 
self-reliance.  There  is  a  sort  of  meanness  in  all  dependence  which  is  revolting  to  i 
magnanimous  spirit ;  while  it  is  a  condition  never  incurred,  except  by  those  who  an 
destitute  of  energy.  Assistance  may  be  sought  after  and  received,  but  co  man  of 
manly  principle  will  ever  seek  or  become  dependent  upon  another.  Greatness  of  no 
kind  has  ever  been  achieved  either  by  States  or  men,  but  through  the  diligent  em- 
ployment of  inherent  power  and  resources ;  and  all  obeervation  attests  that  abject 
weakness  and  pusillanimity  are  ultimately  the  lot  of  such  as  derive  whatever  of  hip- 
piness  or  strength  they  possess  from  external  sources. 

^  In  the  sweat  of  thy  laco  shalt  thou  eat  bread,"  though  pronounced  as  a  corse,  bts 
had,  in  its  influence  upon  the  material  and  social  state  of  humanity,  the  virtue  of  a 
blessing,  and  it  is  fortunate  that  it  is  so.  It  was  a  wise  and  good  Providence  thai 
imposed  the  obligation  of  labor  upon  mankind,  and  enforced  it  in  every  case  by  a  law 
of  compulsion  none  can  violate  with  impunity.  The  natural  necessity  of  personal  i&- 
dostry  and  effort  resulting  from  it,  has  compelled  the  exercise  of  human  talent  froa 
the  origin  of  the  race,  and  produced  tiiat  wonderful  civilization  to  which  we  have  ad- 
vanced. All  that  has  been  accomplished  by  art  and  science  in  the  progress  the  world 
has  made — from  the  rude  simplicity  of  primitive  ages,  to  the  refinement,  power,  sod 
intelligence  of  the  present  time — is  attributable  to  the  inevitable  need  we  are  oodcr 
to  toil  for  every  valuable  addition  to  the  comfort,  elegance,  and  practical  usefuloeai 
of  life. 

At  no  previous  period  has  inventive  genius  been  more  busily  employed  in  the  raasi 
of  art  Almost  every  day  witnesses  some  important  contribution  by  it  adapted  to 
economise  the  operations  of  Commerce,  and  draw  closer,  by  practically  shorceoiqg 
time  and  space,  the  various  relations  of  distant  governments  and  communities.  Iks 
world,  in  effect,  is  constantly  contracting  its  dimensions  under  the  magical  influenct  of 
steam  and  telegraphs. 

The  age  when  *'  mountains  interposed,  made  enemies  of  nations,**  has  already  pa— d 
away,  and  lands  which  once,  "intersected  by  a  narrow  frith,"  abhorred  each  other, 
are  now,  through  the  agency  of  modem  conveniences  of  communication,  like  kindrsd 
drops,  mingling  into  one. 

As  a  result  of  this  growing  intimacy,  trade,  with  all  its  dependent  industrial  inter- 
ests, is  being  continually  stimulated ;  while  its  great  metropolitan  centers  are  daily 
multiplvin?  in  number,  and  respectively  enlarging  their  capacity  to  receive  the  acca- 
mulated  tides  of  wealth  pouring  into  liiem  through  the  thousand  channels  of  traffie; 
Each,  in  a  spirit  of  laudable  ambition,  is  striving  for  ascendency.  Advantages  of 
position  are  measured,  local  pride  is  excited,  and  the  energies  of  municipal  ptrpnlatiBii 
are  strained  to  reach  the  highest  possible  pitch  of  relative  prosperity.  From  tkii 
eager  rivalry  of  cities  emanate  increasing  and  magnificent  improvements;  while  bf 
the  same  means  labor  is  kept  perpetually  active,  mechanical  skill  perfected,  inveotkn 
exercised  upon  new  plans  of  operative  utility,  and  riches,  instead  of  becoming  amased 
in  the  coffers  of  the  few,  are  forced  into  wholesale  circulation  and  disb-ibuted,  with 
some  fair  and  safe  proportion  of  equality,  among  the  toiling  milliona  of  a  State. 

The  race  for  commercial  empire  among  community  has,  therefore,  its  salutary 
uses,  and  should  be  encouraged  for  their  sake.  Nowhere  on  the  earth,  at  this  time, » 
this  generous  kind  of  competition  carried  on  with  more  ardor  and  greater  viffur  tbM 
in  the  United  States.  The  abundant  elements  for  progressive  growth,  and  &  das- 
ticity  of  our  youthful  nation,  have  changed  the  savage  wilderness  into  a  republic  ia  aa 
incredible  shiort  space  of  time,  and  thickly  covered  it  with  towns,  cities,  and  snkodid 
rival  estates,  embracing  nearly  thirty  millions  of  people.  It  is  with  redoubling  seal 
and  ability  developing  physical  retiources,  exhaustless  as  they  are  diversified,  and  ii 
destined  to  build  up  upon  this  continent  the  most  colossal  dominion,  civil  and  cob- 
mercial,  of  which  history  has  any  record. 
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HOW  TO  IMPROVE  A  BUSTHESS. 

Col.  Maorice,  who  has  recently  opened  his  eplended  store  in  Chestnut-Ptreet,  below 
Fourth,  ascribes  his  success  in  business  to  judicious  and  liberal  advertising.  In  a 
speecli  which  he  made  to  tlie  press,  on  the  occasion  of  opening  his  new  store,  he  said : 
**  I  appropriate  every  year  fifty  per  cent  of  my  net  profits  to  the  use  of  •  Printer's 
ink.'  Many  of  my  old  fogy  friends  attempted  to  reason  with  me  on  what  they  con- 
sidered the  folly  of  throwing  away  so  much  money  on  silly  advertisements — for,  gen- 
tlemen, some  of  my  advertisements  were  a  little  funny,  and  rather  out  of  the  old 
stereotype  style.  I  found,  however,  that  they  were  not  only  read,  but  remembered. 
This  was  just  the  effect  which  I  wished  to  produce.  1  always  listened  respectfully 
to  their  remonstrances,  and  then  told  them  that  in  five  years,  if  God  spared  my  lira 
and  health,  I  would  outstrip  them  in  the  race,  unless  they  cut  themselves  loose  from 
their  old  fogy  and  Rip  Van  Winkle  notions,  and  keep  up  with  the  spirit  of  the  age. 
My  business  grew  up  around  me  like  a  little  child,  each  succeeding  week  being  better 
IhAn  tlie  last,  until  now  I  can  boast  of  having,  what  is  considered  by  many  of  my 
friends,  the  Model  Blank-book  and  Stationery  Establishment  of  Philadelphia.  It  is 
my  intention  to  keep  a  large  assortment  of  the  best  quality  of  goods,  and  then,  with 
the  mighty  power  of  the  press,  which  I  consider  second  only  to  Omnipotence  itself, 
let  the  *  whole  world  and  the  rest  of  mankind '  know  where  tliey  can  be  procured ; 
and,  hj  selling  at  the  lowest  market  prices,  hope  to  keep  my  little  bark  saihng  before 
the  wmd,  with  all  her  colors  fiying. 

**  It  is  a  g^eat  satisfaction  for  me,  gentlemen  of  the  press,  to  know,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  but  it  will  be  equally  gratifying  for  you  to  learn,  that  in  the  thousands  of  dol- 
lars I  have  appropriated  to  advertisements,  I  have  never  had  occasion  to  dispute  a 
angle  bill  from  any  of  your  offices,  nor  have  I  ever  suffered  a  bill  to  remain  unpaid 
after  it  was  due.    I  give  you,  in  conclusion,  the  following  sentiment : 

**  AovEaTisiNO  I — What  eil  is  to  machinery,  and  oxygen  is  to  the  existence  of  animal 
life,  judicious  but  liberal  advertising  is  to  success  in  business." 

A  VERY  SHREWD  DEALER  IN  SMALL  WARES. 

There  lives,  says  the  Journal  of  Cotnmerce,  not  a  thousand  miles  from  Gotham,  a 
dealer  in  small  wares,  whose  greatest  fear  is  of  being  overreached.  lie  goes  without 
milk  in  his  coffee,  in  dread  of  buying  a  spoonful  of  Croton,  and  never  pays  for  a  news- 
paper, lest  it  should  not  be  published  to  the  end  of  the  year.  His  little  shop  is  with- 
out gas,  for  he  has  no  faith  in  the  meter,  and  he  even  dips  his  own  candles,  to  insure 
that  they  are  all  tallow.  In  one  thing  he  is  liberal ;  ne  makes  large  purchases  of 
eounterieit  detectors,  and  buys  an  Extra  if  there  are  any  whisperings  of  ^  broken 
bank.  A  neighbor  of  his  was  impose<l  upon  tl|^  other  day  with  a  bank  note  which 
had  been  ingeniously  altered  from  one  to  five ;  and  our  dealer  has  been  on  the  watch 
ever  since,  for  fear  of  a  similar  imposition.  The  other  day,  a  young  girl  from  the 
oouotry  stepped  into  his  store  and  purchased  a  pair  of  stockings,  offering  a  one  dollar 
note  in  payment  The  old  man  eyed  the  girl  so  sharply  that  her  face  became  suffused 
with  blushes,  and  this  was,  to  him,  an  acknowledgment  of  guilt.  "  How  dare  yoa 
offer  me  this  f  **  he  asked,  in  an  angry  tone.  **  I  thought  it  was  good,"  she  replied, 
timidly.  "  What  is  the  matter  with  it  f "  asked  a  bystander,  who  bad  been  attracted 
by  the  dispute ;  **  it  looks  like  a  genuine  note."  **  Genuine  enough,'*  said  the  shop- 
keeper, his  face  crimson  with  passion,  **  but,  don't  you  see — its  a  one  altered  frmn  a 
twenty" 

THE  SALMON  FISHERY  OF  CAILIFORNIA. 

The  State  Journal  says,  there  are  four  hundred  boats  on  the  river  between  Fremont 
and  Suisun  Bay,  numbering  two  men  and  one  gillnet  to  each  boat.  These  boats  are 
valued  at  $150  each,  giving  an  aggregate  value  of  1^60,000.  The  gill-nets  are  valued 
ai  $200  each,  or  |80,000  in  the  aggregate.  Besides  these  there  are  about  20  haul- 
ing seines  valued  at  $800  each,  with  an  average  of  five  men  to  each.  The  fishing  sea- 
ton  lasts  from  the  first  of  February  to  the  first  of  August,  during  which  time  the  esti- 
mated average  of  each  boat  per  day  will  be  f  80,  or  an  aggregate  of  $12,000.  The 
hanliDg  seines  |100  each  per  day,  or  $2,000  in  the  aggregate.  From  these  data,  one 
f^n  easily  judge  the  importance  and  magnitude  of  the  salmon  fisheries  in  California 
The  largest  market  at  present  for  salmon  is  San  Francciso. 


tf 
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THE  THIRST  FOR  WEALTH. 

"VTe  have  taken  the  same  liberty  with  the  following  homily  from  the  EpUaipal  Rt' 
corder,  that  compilers  of  hymn  books  for  public  worship  do  with  the  authors  of  dero- 
tional  piety,  that  is,  altering,  or  varying  a  few  of  the  phrases,  aod  adapting  the  re- 
marks to  the  unsectarian  character  of  a  Magazine  which,  like  the  Merchants',  disooor- 
ses  from  its  monthly  pulpit  to  "  merchant,"  rather  than  **  Christian  "  hearers. 

How  wise  is  the  prayer  of  Agur  I  And  how  few  there  are  who  imbibe  its  sfHiit, 
and  discern  the  perils  of  riches  I  Insensibly  the  desire  of  wealth  g^ows  apon  m,  sod 
while  our  convictions  are  all  the  other  way,  we  find  our  hearts  dinging  to  the  warM'i 
possessions  as  to  their  best  good,  and  our  hands  are  busily  engaged  in  perfonoiog 
what  the  heart,  wrapped  in  the  love  of  the  world,  designs. 

Our  thoughts  have  been  led  into  this  channel  by  the  account  which  the  newspapen 
bring  us,  of  the  death  of  a  very  wealthy  man — a  person  whose  income  was  |36,<K)0 
per  annum,  or  three  thousand  dollars  per  mouth,  of  which  he  was  in  the  regular  rs* 
ceipt.  We  know  nothing  of  his  previous  life,  or  of  the  mode  in  whidi  he  acqoirsd 
his  property,  but  as  he  is  said  to  have  been  a  returned  Californian,  it  is  to  be  pn* 
Bumed  that  he  was  one  of  the  few  who  amassed  immense  fortunes  in  that  coootrj. 
His  immense  wealth  caused  the  dethronement  of  his  reason,  and  having  just  parcbased 
and  fitted  up  a  bouse  iu  New  York,  in  palatial  style,  he  committed  suicide  uw  throv- 
ing  himself  under  the  wheels  of  a  locomotive.  The  whole  train  passed  over  him,  and 
he  was  almost  literally  ground  to  atoms. 

Here,  then,  is  an  evidence  how  little  wealth  the  most  unbounded  can  do  in  oooftf- 
ring  happiness.  Thousands  who  read  this  account  will  only  express  their  sarpr'dc, 
and  declare  that  wealth  could  not  thus  have  prostrated  them.  But  none  can  tell  whst 
effect  unexpected  prosperity,  or  unlooked-for  adversity,  would  have  upon  their  miod 
and  characters.  The  only  One  who  knows  all  our  hearts  can  decide  what  is  best  for 
us  ;  and  many  a  man  lives  on  against  his  wishes,  in  comparative  poverty  and  obsoh 
rity,  to  whom  prosperity  might  prove  a  trial  greater  than  he  would  be  able  to  beir. 

The  desire  for  wealth,  "  covetousness,  which  is  idolatry,"  is  one  of  the  most  danger- 
ous and  deadening  influences  which  can  affect  our  Christian  life.  It  cools  our  charitj, 
and  dampens  our  zeal.  It  close.'*  our  hearts  against  the  appeals  which  must  oonsUint- 
ly  be  made  to  us,  while  the  world  is  still  filled  with  ignorance,  poverty,  vice,  and 
crime.  If  all  that  is  unwisely  hoarded,  and  all  that  is  worse  than  wiolislily  expended, 
could  be  turned  to  the  great  object  of  improving  the  moral,  mental,  and  material 
condition  of  mankind ;  if  men  were  more  intent  upon  building  up  the  rei^  of  jusues 
and  benevolence,  and  le»s  devoted  to  their  own  eelfishne.os  and  pleasures,  how  diffrf- 
cut  would  be  the  report  from  the  euils  of  the  earth — and  how  would  ignorance,  viei^ 
and  suffering  diminish  in  our  midst. 


^  S^^^lt^»m^^^-^>^ 


COMMERCIAL  VALUE  OF  HONESTY. 

An  old  trader  among  the  Northern  Indians,  who  had  some  years  ago  establisbed 
himself  on  the  Wi4<icva.  tells  a  good  story,  with  a  moral  worth  recollecting,  about  bis 
first  trials  of  trading  with  his  red  customers.  The  Indians,  who  evidently  wanted 
goods,  and  haii  both  money  (which  they  called  ahune  oA)  and  furs,  flo{*ked  about  Ui 
store,  and  examined  his  goods,  but  for  some  time  t>ou|;ht  nothing.  Finally,  their  dtie( 
with  a  large  body  of  his  followers,  visited  him,  and  accosting  him  with,  **  How  do^ 
Thomas ;  show  me  goods ;  I  take  four  yard  calico,  three  co<3nskms  for  yard,  pay  yoo 
by'mby — to-morrow  ;"  received  his  gcMxls  and  left.  Next  day,  he  returned  with  to 
whole  band,  his  blankets  stuffed  with  ccMMiskins.  "  American  man,  I  pay  now;*'  viih 
this  he  began  counting  out  the  8kin«,  until  he  had  handed  him  over  twelve.  Then, 
after  a  moment's  pause,  he  offered  the  trader  one  more,  remarking,  as  he  did  ii— 
**  That's  it."  "*  I  handed  it  back,'  said  the  trader.  **  telling  him  he  owed  me  but  tweltc^ 
and  I  would  not  cheat  him."  \Vk  continued  to  pass  it  back  and  forth,  each  oo«  M* 
aertiug  that  it  belonged  to  the  other.  At  last  he  appeared  to  be  sati^ffied.  gave  me  • 
acrutiniiing  look,  placed  the  skin  in  the  folds  of  his  olanket,  stepped  to  the  door  isd 
gave  a  veil,  and  cried  with  a  loud  voice :  *'  Come,  come,  and  trade  with  the  pale  beCi 
he  no  cheat  Indian ;  his  heart  big."  He  then  turned  to  me  Mud  Mud :  **  You  take  tkit 
skin,  I  tell  Indian  no  trade  with  you — drive  you  off  like  a  do;^ — but  now  you  Inditf'i 
friend,  and  we  your's.*'  Before  sundown  I  was  wai&t  deep  iu  furs,  and  loaded  do«i 
with  cash.    So  I  lost  nothing  by  my  honesty. 
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THE  liTSRPOOi  BOCKS. 

The  docks  now  in  course  of  construction,  as  we  learn  from  the  Liverpool  Mereuryt 
at  the  extreme  north  end  of  the  port  of  Liverpool,  (the  New  York  of  Great  Britain,) 
are  rapidly  approaching  completion,  llie  Huskisson  dock,  which  is  one  of  the  largest 
in  the  world,  is  constructed  for  the  accommodation  of  ocean  steamships.  The  locks 
at  the  south  end  are  finished.  The  dock  itself  is  ready  to  receive  vessels,  water  having 
been  let  in  at  the  last  spring  tides ;  and  workmen  are  busy  paving  the  pier  and  parts 
of  the  quay,  and  constructing  the  locks  at  the  north  end.  Large  as  the  ^ramly -Moore, 
Nelson,  and  other  of  the  northern  docks,  finished  in  1848,  are,  they  are  outrivaled  by 
this  new  evidence  of  what  the  genius  and  enterprise  of  Liverpool  can  effect  The 
width  of  the  east  lock-gates  is  80  feet,  10  feet  wider  than  the  lock-gates  of  any  dock 
hitherto  constructed  at  this  port ;  the  west  lock  gates,  45  feet.  The  water  area  of  the 
dock,  14  acres  3,451  yards,  with  quay- space  to  the  extent  of  1,122  yards.  The  water 
area  of  the  east  lock  is  4,682  yards,  with  quay -space  of  242  yards ;  and  water  area 
of  the  west  lock.  3,650  yards,  with  quay-space  of  830  yards.  No  sheds  have  at  pres- 
eat  been  erected  on  the  dock-quay,  which  is  still  in  an  unfinished  state ;  but  sneds 
have  been  constructed  on  the  lock-quay,  where  arrangements  have  been  made  for  un- 
loading vessels  and  for  the  reception  of  cargoes.  A  large  space  of  the  west  end  of  the 
lock-quay  is  set  apart  for  a  timoer-yard,  and  the  remaining  portion  by  the  side  of  the 
locks,  will  be  used  as  the  sites  for  sheds  in  which  to  stow  away  dry  goods.  The  total 
water  area  of  the  wet-docks  along  the  margin  of  the  Mersey,  belonging  to  the  corpo- 
ration of  Liverpool,  is  now  177  acres  8,684  yards,  with  a  quay-space  of  12  miles  and 
1,412  yards;  and  of  dry-basins,  an  area  of  £0  acres  892  yards,  with  quay-space  of  1 
mile  712  yards;  making  a  total  of  197  acres  4,576  yards  of  water  area,  and  14  miles 
712  yards  of  quay-space;  with  a  length  of  6  miles  and  20  yards  of  river  wall.  In- 
dependently of  this  large  extent  of  dock  space,  other  docks  are  yet  to  be  formed,  and 
excavations  in  reference  to  this  object  are  going  forward.  The  walls  surrounding  the 
Hnskisson  dock,  as  well  as  the  north  dock  which  have  recently  been  constructed,  and 
the  Normaolike  towers,  to  serve  as  offices  to  the  gate-keepers,  are  built  of  granite, 
and  combine  considerable  beauty  and  neatness  with  extraordinary  durability  and 
strength.  

THE  PURCHASE  OF  A  BABY'S  BONNET. 

•*  One  cold  winter  morning,"  says  a  gentle-hearted  lady -writer  in  the  Home  Journal^ 
**  I  looked  into  a  milliner's  shop,  and  there  I  saw  a  hale,  hearty,  and  well-browned 
young  fellow  from  the  country,  with  his  long  cart  whip, and  lion  shag  coat,  holding  up 
aocne  little  matter,  and  turning  it  about  in  hi8  great  fist.  And  what  do  you  suppose 
it  was  I  A  baby's  bonnet  I  A  little,  soft,  blue  satin  hood,  with  a  swan's-down  border, 
white  as  the  frill  of  rich  blond  around  the  edge.  By  his  side  stood  a  very  pretty 
woman,  holding,  with  no  small  pride,  the  baby,  for  evidently  it  was  the  baby.  And 
one  could  read  the  fact  in  every  glance,  as  they  looked  at  each  other,  and  at  the  little 
hood,  and  then  at  the  large,  blue,  unconscious  eye,  and  fat  dimpled  cheeks  of  the  little 
Qoe.  It  was  evident  that  neither  of  them  had  ever  seen  a  baby  like  tliat  before  I 
'  But,  really,  Mary,'  said  the  young  man,  *  is  not  three  dollars  very  high  V  Mary,  very 
prudently,  said  nothing,  but  taking  the  hood,  tied  it  on  the  little  bead,  and  held  up  the 
oaby.  The  man  looke<l  and  grinned,  and  without  another  word,  down  went  the  three 
dollars,  (all  the  last  week's  butter  came  to,)  and,  as  they  walked  out  of  the  shop,  it  is 
bard  to  say  which  looked  the  most  delighted  with  the  bargain.  *  Ah,'  thought  I,  '  a 
little  child  shall  lead  them.' " 

HOW  THE  DIME  BIDES  THE  DOLLAR. 

Dr.  Buckley,  in  one  of  his  lectures,  made  use  of  an  illustration : — Holding  a  dime 
cloee  to  his  eyes  with  one  hand,  and  a  half  dollar  at  some  distance  with  the  other 
said  he,  **  Now,  I  cannot  see  the  half  dollar  with  this  eye,  for  the  dime  is  so  near,  it 
obacures  my  vision.  So  it  is  with  mankind ;  in  their  eagerness  to  save  one  dollar, 
they  often  lose  sight  of  the  fifty  within  their  reach."  This  is  a  very  apt  illustration 
of  tbe  t>ei2efiu  the  merchant  would  derive  from  a  careful  perusal  of  the  pages  of  the 
Merehant^  Magazine,  As  an  illustration,  a  merchant  informed  us  a  short  time  since, 
diat  an  article  in  one  number  had  saved  him  more  than  the  subscription  price  of  the 
work  from  its  commencement,  and  that  he  could  well  afford  to  pay  the  subscription 
out  of  that  saving  for  a  generation  to  come. 
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PATElfT  SHIP  FIRB.BNGIIIE. 

"We  some  time  ago"  says  the  Xorth  Wales  Chronicle^  "noted  the  performance  of 
Merry  weather's  ship  patent  fire-engine  Prince  of  Wales,  on  the  Liverpool  Exchange 
flags,  before  a  numerous  assemblage  of  agents  for  fire-insurance  companies,  chainneQ 
of  our  corporate  bodies,  their  engineers,  shipowners,  and  others  equally  interested, 
and  we  are  induced  again  to  revert  to  it  in  consequence  of  the  many  recent  catastro- 
phes occurring  through  fire  on  ehipboard  at  sea.  It  was  certainly  a  wise  regulation  of 
the  government,  compelling  all  ships  to  carry  a  fire  engine,  but  the  generality  of  those 
used  for  the  purpose  are  so  ill  adapted,  that  in  sudden  and  fearful  emergencies  tbej 
are  almost  useless.  Where  these  little  "  Sampsons  **  have  been  at  hand  and  properly 
applied,  they  have  invariably  proved  successful,  and  saved  both  life  and  property. 
The  manufecturer  (who  as  an  engineer  has  had  vast  experience)  claims  for  his  patent 
the  merit  of  combining  great  power  of  propulsion  in  a  small  space,  and  when  we  ooo* 
sider  that  it  is  capable  of  throwing  a  continuous  stream  of  water,  an  inch  in  diameter, 
in  an  upright  or  vertical  direction,  seventy  feet,  and  horizontally  ninety  feet,  we  think 
he  is  fully  justified  in  publishing  his  achievement  In  certain  or  suspected  caaea  of 
fire  at  sea,  by  a  trifling  alteration,  and  the  covering  of  a  smoke-proof  dreas,  a  man  k 
enabled  to  go  below  and  seek  out  its  locality,  working  an  air-pump  to  assist  him  n 
applying  the  hose  to  its  origin,  and  had  the  unfortunate  Ocean  Monarch,  or  the  ill* 
fated  Amazon,  been  able  to  have  availed  themselves  of  such  a  machine,  what  a  Uest 
lug  it  would  have  created.  The  recent  burning  of  the  Independence  is  another  kh 
stance  of  the  necessity  for  such  services.  When  the  fire  rages  to  an  extent  that  peo- 
ple can  no  longer  stand  the  decks,  and  hope  gives  way  to  despair,  it  may  be  hoisted 
into  the  ship's  longboat,  and  applied  at  a  distance,  and  even  thus  effect  salvation. 
Finally,  for  sanatary  purposes,  or  wetting  sails  in  hot  latitudes,  for  which  the  feath- 
ered jet  is  so  admirably  invented,  it  is  pre-eminent  We  have  expatiated  thos  lanc^ 
from  impartial  and  philanthropic  motives;  for  what  is  there  in  the  world  moreha^ 
rowing  or  dreadful  to  contemplate  than  a  ship  on  fire  in  the  bosom  of  the  briny  oeeao, 
far  from  the  reach  of  human  aid,  or  without  anything  to  counteract  the  devastating 
element,  than  perhaps  a  solitary  bucket  or  the  mockery  of  an  inefficient  engine  I 
What  an  emollient  to  the  feelings,  under  such  circumstances,  to  know  that  a  safe- 
guard is  on  board. 

PUNCH'S  ELUCIDATION  OF  THE  INCOME  TAX. 

Punch  says,  the  In-come  Tax  is  a  fun-ny  Thing.  It  is  a  Tax  np-oo  a  BCan's  In- 
come. A  Man's  In-come  is  all  the  Mo-ney  he  gets  in  one  year.  Many  a  Man  hai 
no- thing  elso  in  the  World  than  the  Mo^ney  he  gets  in  one  Tear.  He  pays  In-oooM 
Tax  on  all  that  Mo-ney.  He  pays  Se-ven  Pence  out  of  ev-e-ry  Pound  oi  it.  Mo-oey 
is  Pro-per-ty.  If  a  Man  has  No-thing  else  than  the  Mo-ney  he  gets  in  ooe  Year,  thai 
money  is  all  his  Pro-per-ty.  So,  if  he  pays  In-come  Tax  up-on  it,  he  pays  a  Tax  on 
all  the  Pro-per-ty  he  has  got  But  many  Men  have  a  great  deal  more  Pro-per-ty 
than  the  Mo-ney  they  get  in  one  Year.  Some  have  Twenty  Times  as  moch  Pl^^P^ 
ty  as  that  Yet  they  only  pay  a  Tax  on  the  Mo-ney  they  get  in  ooe  Year.  Tsey 
pay  no  more  than  Se-ven  Pence  out  of  ev-e-ry  Pound  of  that  Mo-nej.  Tliey  do  noi 
pay  a  Far- thing  out  of  all  their  o-ther  Pounds.  So,  the  In-oome  Tax  is  a  Tax  oo  afl 
one  Man's  Pro-per-ty  and  on  only  Part  of  a no-ther's.  Mr.  Olad-stoitx  says  this  ii 
just  If  Mr.  Glad-stone  had  no-thing  but  what  he  could  earn,  he  would  not  be  » 
well  otf  as  he  is  now.  And  yet  he  might  have  to  pay  Se-ven  Pence  out  of  e-ve-ry 
Pound  he  was  worth.  Mr.  Olad-stokb  would  not  be  glad  then.  He  would  be  SoMy. 
I  do  not  think  he  would  call  the  In-come  Tax  just  any  longer;  do  you  I 

MACHINE  FOR  DETERMINING  A  SHIP'S  LONGITUDE. 

John  Mooax,  of  Wexford,  Ireland,  has  taken  out  a  patent  for  determining  a  ebip'f 
longitude.  This  instrument  consists  of  two  graduated  brass  circles  intersecting  each 
other,  and  a  third  circle  equatorial  to  these  twa  The  positioo  of  these  cirelei  is  ca- 
pable of  being  aiijusted  with  reference  to  each  other,  ana  they  are  used  in  oombioatiai 
with  a  fourth  circle,  also  graduated,  which  forms  a  great  circle  to  the  skeleton  globe 
composed  of  the  intersecting  circles  mentioned.  The  modes  of  using  these  drdes  my 
with  the  nature  of  the  particular  position  requiring  to  be  solved. 
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1. — Memoirs  of  the  Li/e  of  the  Right  Honorable  Sir  James  Mackintosh^  Esq.  Ed- 
ited by  his  Soo,  RoBsaT  James  Mackintosh,  Esq.  From  the  Second  Loodon  Edition. 
2  Vols.    Svo.,  pp.  499  <&  625.    fioatoa :  Little,  Brown  &  Co. 

These  volumes  consist  almost  exclusively  of  extracts  from  the  letters  and  journals 
of  Sir  James  Mackintosh.  Sufficient  care,  however,  has  been  bestowed  upon  their  ar- 
rangement and  connection,  to  make  them  afford  an  extremely  interesting  representa- 
tion of  the  workings  of  the  mind  of  their  distinguished  author.  The  early  life  of  this 
eminent  man,  his  school  and  college  days,  his  efforts  as  a  young  physician  in  the  city 
of  London,  the  growth  of  his  tastes,  his  final  abamdonment  of  tne  medical  for  the 
legal  profession,  his  sudden  and  startling  notoriety  in  consequence  of  an  able  pam- 
phlet in  **  Defense  of  the  French,"  against  the  arguments  of  the  eloquent  Burke,  his  ca- 
reer as  a  lawyer,  his  Lectures  on  the  Laws  of  Nature  and  Nations,  his  appointment  as 
a  judge,  his  voyage  and  administration  in  India,  are  presented  as  landmarxs  in  his  life, 
tbe  great  intervals  of  which  were  filled  up  by  most  interesting  and  instructive  views 
of  hu  tiioughts  and  feelings,  and  his  intercourse  with  distinguished  literary  and  pub- 
lic men  of  his  day.  But  properly  to  appreciate  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  properly  to 
Taloe  the  details  of  his  letters  and  joumab,  he  must  be  regarded  through  his  philo- 
sophical works.  When  viewed  in  this  light,  that  rare  elevation  of  character  which  he 
possessed,  that  singular  kindliness  of  spirit  which  diffused  itself,  like  a  benignant  glow, 
through  fiXX  the  operations  of  his  masterly  mind,  turning  then  to  the  contemplation 
of  truth  and  virtue  as  the  field  of  his  rare  delight,  shine  out  in  every  passage  and  ex- 
pression of  his  inmost  thoughts.  The  distinctions  which  he  obtained  in  public  life,  his 
parliamentary  and  judicial  career,  are,  in  these  volumes,  entirely  lost  sight  of,  in  the 
prominence  of  the  man  and  the  scholar.  We  regar  d  these  volumes  as  among  the 
most  choice  and  valuable  which  have  of  late  been  issued  by  the  American  press.  No 
one  who  knows  the  character  of  the  original,  can  be  without  an  interest  in  them.  They 
are  priuted  in  that  admirable  style  which  marks  all  the  publications  of  Messrs.  Little 
A  Brown,  and  are  worthy  representatives  of  the  art  in  this  country.  We  cannot  with- 
draw from  them  without  acknowledging  our  obligations  to  the  publishers  fur  bringing 
out  such  a  meritorious  work  in  such  an  excellent  and  substantial  manner. 

2* — The  Romance  of  Abelard  and  Ueloise,  12mo.,  pp.  266.  New  York  :  D.  Apple- 
tootS:  Co. 

Under  this  title,  the  very  successful  translator  of  Cousin*s  Philosophy  has  furnished 
sn  original,  authentic,  spirited  delineation  of  the  most  interesting  experience  of  the 
Middle  A^es.  By  a  thorough  study  of  Abelard*s  peculiar  philosophy,  Mr.  Wight  has 
seixed  upon  the  clue  to  the  mystery  of  the  hard  usage  which  befell  the  great  rea- 
eoner,  the  leading  mind,  the  intellectual  discoverer  of  his  day.  To  the  man,  he  does 
more  than  justice :  because,  more  cold-blooded  selfishness  than  that  which  exacted  a 
ooDvent  life  of  Heloise  after  the  outrage  offered  by  Abelard,  never  existed  in  human 
form.  The  self-sacrificing  wife  shines  through  the  whole  narrative,  making  it  a  his- 
tory of  which  a  woman  might  well  boast.  Marriage  is  refused  b^  her,  at  first,  (ne- 
oeeeary  as  it  seemed  to  her  fame,)  lest  it  should  injure  his  reputation  ;  then  it  is  con- 
cealed for  the  same  reason  and  denied ;  last  of  all,  in  the  fullness  of  her  beauty  and 
the  splendor  of  her  intellect,  she  buries  herself  alive  in  a  nunnery,  simply  to  save  the 
priestly  philosopher  from  jealousy  about  a  woman  whose  charms  electrified  Paris. 
Abelard'd  end  reminds  one  of  Wolsey's,  being  as  sad  as  his  worst  enemy  could  have 
asked,  and  an  ample  atonement  for  the  sins  of  his  early  life,  his  pride,  passion,  and 
obstinacy.  This  biography  supplies  a  want,  sparkles  with  life,  and  is  crowded  with 
earnest  thought. 

S. — The  Old  House  by  the  River,  By  the  author  of  Owl  Creek  Letters.  12mo.,  pp. 
818.    New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers. 

This  volume  contains  fifteen  sketches,  gracefully  written,  many  of  which  will  "  lead 
(he  minds  of  those  who  in  the  busy  scenes  of  the  world  are  forgetting  their  own  histo- 
ries, l»ck  to  the  gentler  and  purer  days  when  the  springs  of  life  gushed  cool,  deep 
fountains,  unstained  and  sparkling  in  the  light  of  heayen." 
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4. — Biithop  Butler^ 9  Analogy  of  Religion^  Natural  and  Revealed^  to  the  Qmttitvtm 
and  Course  of  Nature.  With  an  analyeis,  left  unfiDished  by  the  late  Rey.  Robot 
Emory,  D.  D,  Completed  and  edited  with  a  life  of  Bidhop  Butler,  notes,  anditttivx, 
by  G.  K.  Crooks.     1 2mo.,  pp.  864.    New  York :  Harper  <e  Brothers. 

Butler's  Analogy,  as  it  is  called,  is  well  known  to  the  public  as  a  work  of  the  higb- 
est  merit  The  new  features  of  this  edition  are  valuable.  The  Analysis,  chiefly  bj 
Dr.  Emory,  is  very  clear  and  satisfactory,  comprehending  also  all  the  impcvtaot  pointi 
of  the  work.  The  biographical  sketch  contains  some  new  facts  which  have  not  hen- 
tofure  been  published  in  this  countiy.  The  notes  have  been,  in  part,  prepared  by 
the  editor,  and  partly  selected  from  Dr.  Chalmer's  Lectures,  and  from  the  edition  of 
the  work  by  Professor  Fitzgerald.  They  are  designed  mainly  for  the  eloddatioo  of 
the  text,  rather  than  for  comment  An  index  was  prepared  daring  the  lifetime  of 
Bishop  Butler,  which  was  afterwards  revised  and  approved  by  himselt  The  index 
of  this  volume  is  based  upon  that  one.  The  work  is  issued  in  very  good  style,  tod 
forms  one  of  the  best  editions  before  the  public 

6 . — The  Prophets  and  Kings  of  the  Old  Testament.  A  Series  of  Sermons  Preidied 
in  the  Chapel  of  Trucolus  ^ino.  By  Frxderick  DaKisoir  Mauucx.  ISmo,  p(x 
466.    Boston :  Crosby,  Nichols  <&  Ca 

This  volume  contains  twenty-seven  sermons,  selected,  we  presume,  from  the  aotWt 
regular  Sunday  performances.  In  these  sermons  Mr.  Maurice  attempts  to  show  tbst 
the  history  of  the  **  Prophets  and  Kings  of  the  Old  Testament,"  is  as  directly  appli^ 
able  to  the  modem  world  as  any  Covenanter  ever  dreamed — but  that  it  is  applicabie, 
because  it  is  a  continual  witness  for  a  God  of  Riehteousness.  However  we  may  diffv 
from  the  views  of  the  author,  we  must  acknowledge  the  earnest  stpirit  in  which  be 
illustrates  what  he  conceives  to  be  religious  truth  and  duty.  His  views  of  the  (Hd 
'Jestament  will  not  find  much  sympathy  among  the  philosophical  thinkers  of  our  time, 
especially  among  those  who  make  it  their  business  to  copy  German  models. 

6.— T^6  Pedestrian  in  France  and  Switzerland.    By  Georok  BuamxLL.    Author  of 
**  Bubbles  of  Fiction.''    12mo.,  pp.  812.    New  York:  George  P.  Putnam  &  Co. 

This  unassuming  volume  contains  a  very  agreeable  account  of  what  the  author  siv 
during  an  extensive  tour  through  France,  Switzerland,  and  neighboring  eooDtriei 
Traveling  on  foot,  in  the  garb  of  a  peasant,  Mr.  Burrell  had  an  opportunity  of  mixing 
with  that  portion  of  the  population  least  seen  by  tourists.  And  the  knowledge  tints 
acquired  is  communicated  in  a  manner  that  cannot  fail  of  interesting  all  who  fe«l  as 
interest  in  the  humanities  of  humble  life. 

7. — The  Child's  Matins  and  Vespers.  By  a  Mother.  82mo.,  pp.  169.  fiostoo: 
Crosby,  Nichols  &,  Co. 

An  excellent  little  manuel  of  devotion,  for  every  day  in  three  weeka;  embradng 
also  reflections  on  the  "  Commandments  of  God.''  It  is  designed  to  help  little  child- 
ren think  seriously,  and  keep  alive  the  feelings  of  love  and  confidence,  towards  tittir 
heavenly  father. 

8. — A  Pen-and-lnh  Panorama  of  New  York  Life.  By  Corneuub  Matthswe.  Jew 
York:  John  S.  Taylor. 

Mr.  Matthews,  though  not  an  artist  in  the  sense  of  Banvard  and  FrankensteiD.  tbe 
famous  panorama  painters,  is  a  most  humorous  and  graphic  delineatcn*  of  life  is  Nev 
York ;  and,  with  p«n  and  ink,  is  probably  without  a  compeer  in  drawing  the  oddiOH 
and  peculiarities  of  home-life  in  Gotham. 

^.-^Cranford.  By  the  author  of  **  Mary  Barton,"  "  Ruth,"  Ac.  18mo.,pp.  8S9.  Ker 
York :  Harper  &  Brothers. 

Those  who  read  and  admired  the  **  Mary  Barton  "  or  the  "  Ruth  "  of  the  same  writer, 
will  need  in  the  present  instance  no  further  inducement  They  will  find  it  oooUiM 
most  of  the  same  characteristics  of  excellence  in  matter  and  in  manner. 

10. — The  Chapel  of  the  Hermits,  and  Other  Poems,  By  Johw  G.  Whrthi.  12b», 
pp.  118.    Boston:  Ticknor,  Reed  tt  Fields. 

The  name  of  Whittier  will  be  a  sufficient  recommendatioo  to  his  admiiera  GosA 
sense,  eas^  and  graceful  veri»ification,  and  a  true  appreciation  of  the  good  and  the  tnf, 
characterire  the  poetical  productions  of  the  author. 
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11. — 771*  Society  of  Friends:  a  Domestic  Narrativey  illustrating  the  peculiar  Doc- 
trines held  by  the  Disciples  of  George  Fox.  By  Mrs.  J.  R.  Gbeer,  author  of 
"Quakerism;  or,  the  Story  of  My  Life."  12ino.,  pp.  842.  New  York:  M.  W. 
Dodd 

The  deflign  of  this  work,  as  declared  by  the  writer,  is  to  direct  attention  to  the 
pectdiar  doctrines  held  by  the  Society  of  Friends.  Mrs.  Greer  entertains  the  very 
charitable  opinion  that  the  "  Friends  "  **  worship  only  nothingness,^  and  she  regards 
their  silent  meetings,  **  without  Bible,  prayer,  praise,  tir  thanksgiving,^'  most  appro- 
priate homage  to  that  idol.  It  is  a  sort  of  religious  Dovel,  designed  to  show,  as  Dr. 
Cox  said  in  the  title  of  a  book  published  some  years  since,  that  *'  Quakerism  is  not 
Christianity."  Those  who  agree  with  the  author  will  doubtless  be  convinced  that  she 
demonstrated  her  positions.  She,  of  course,  appeals  to  the  "*  Book,  where  each  his 
dogma  seeks,  and  each  his  dogma  finds." 

12. — A  Manual  of  Greek  Literature,  from  the  Earliest  Authentic  Periods  to  the 
Close  of  the  Byzantine  Era,  By  On  arles  Anthon,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  Lan^affes  in  Columbia  College,  Rector  of  the  Grammar  School,  Ac.,  Ac. 
12mo.,  pp.  680.    New  York  :  Harper  A  Brothers. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  volume,  Dr.  Anthon  has  consulted  more  than  fifty  differ- 
ent works  ;  and  it  embraces  in  its  plan  the  whole  range  of  Greek  Literature,  from 
the  earliest  periods  down  to  the  close  of  the  Byzantine  era.  Besides  a  brief  account 
of  each  successive  development  in  the  Grecian  mind,  it  contains  lengthened  sketches 
of  all  the  most  eminent  writers  who  fiourished  in  the  limits  just  mentioned.  It  also 
embraces  a  rapid  survey  of  the  different  schools  of  Greek  philosophy,  the  medical 
systems  of  Greece,  and  the  elements  of  the  mathematical  sciences. 

18. — The  Teacher  and  the  Parent:  a  Treatise  upon  Common- School  Education;  eon* 
taining  Practical  Suggestions  to  Teachers  and  Parents.  By  Chablss  Nortbend, 
A.  M.,  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  Danvers,  Mass.  12ma,  pp.  327.  New 
York  :  A.  S.  Barnes  A  Co. 

Twenty  years*  experience  as  an  instructor  In  public  schools  in  Massachusetts,  has 
enabled  the  author  to  appreciate  the  nature  of  the  teacher^s  work,  and  the  qualifica- 
tions essential  to  a  wise  discharge  of  its  appropriate  duties ;  and  he  has,  in  our  judg- 
ment, produced  a  treatise  replete  with  plain,  practical  suggestions,  and  one  that 
cannot  fail  of  proving  valuable  to  the  teacher  in  the  performance  of  his  important 
aod  arduous  duties.  We  are  not  acquainted  with  a  more  useful  work  on  the  same 
subject 

14. — Homeopathic  Domestic  Practice;  containing  also  Chapters  on  Anatomy,  Physi- 
ology,  Hygiene,  and  an  abridged  Materia  Medica,  By  Egbert  Guxrmsiy,  21  D. 
New  York:  Wou  Radde. 

With  a  proper  understanding  of  the  laws  of  nature,  all  possess  the  power,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  of  warding  off  disease,  of  preventing  a  vast  amount  of  suffering,  and  pro- 
longing their  own  lives.  The  work  before  us  seems  to  embody  just  tl^t  kind  of 
iDformation  which  any  &mily  relying  upon  the  homeopathic  system  of  medicine 
should  possess.  It  is  clearly  written  by  a  man  who  is  familiar  with  the  anatomy  of 
the  human  system,  and  whose  faith  in  the  remedial  agents  employed  by  the  founder 
of  the  system,  is  based  upon  a  large  experience  aud  more  than  ordinary  learning. 

16. — Miscellaneous  Writings  on  Slav4ry.  By  William  Jat.  12mo.,  pp.  670.  Bbe- 
tou :  John  P.  Jewett  <fe  Co. 

The  present  volume  embraces  a  collection  of  Mr.  Jay's  addresses,  letters,  and  es- 
says on  the  subject  of  slavery.  Mr.  Jay,  it  is  well  known,  takes  strong  anti-slavery 
ground,  is  opposed  to  the  objects  of  the  Colonization  Society,  and  regards  American 
slavery  as  **  a  heinous  sin,"  and  one  that  **  ou^ht  to  be  immeaiately  abandoned."  He 
has  labored  long  and  arduously  with  his  pen  m  the  cause  of  Abolitionism,  and  what 
ever  his  opponents  mav  think  of  the  expediency  or  utility  of  his  efforts  in  that  direc- 
tion, they  must  concecfe  to  him  ability,  with  earnestness  and  honesty  of  purpose. 

16. — Abecdaire,  Francais  and  Anglais.  Jllustre  ^ivi  dun  Vocabulaire  PittoresgnSf 
contenant  environ  600  vignettes  a  Vusage  des  deux  nations.  Par  J.  D.  L.  Zkodsr. 
12  mo.,  pp.  48.    New  York :  John  C.  Riker. 

17 . — Lorente's  History  of  the  Inquisition  in  Spain,  By  Don  Juan  Antonio  Loaxim, 
formerly  Secretary  of  the  Inquisition.    Philadelphia :  T.  B.  Peterson. 
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18. — J/[v  Ilornc  in  Tafoitauia  ;  or  Xine  Yearx  in  Australia,  By  Mrs.  Charlrs  Mrii- 
DKTH,"  author  of"  Notes  ainl  Sketches  in  ^'ew  South  Wales.'*  l2mo.,  pp.  ZZv.  >'*»" 
York :  13unce  &  Brother. 

Tasmiiiiia  is  the  iiam*^  the  Dutch,  who  wero  the  original  discoverers,  l>e!?t-"»we«.i  uf^* 
Au-«lralia.  The  recent  disctivery  of  gold  in  that  country  Las  served  to  awak' n  i 
very  general  and  absorbing  interest  in  regard  to  the  country  througbout  tlie  c»'::ir;rr- 
cial  world.  The  preiient  volume  abounds  in  graphic  pictures,  auJ  will  l»e  rtaJ  vifi 
interest  by  all  who  contemplate  a  "trip  to  Australia."  It  contains  a  fund  «>f  viJu^JJe 
information,  and  apparently  reliable,  convened  in  a  most  plea-fling  ar.rl  InttMj:'!^ 
manner,  the  results  of  a  long  sojourn  in  the  land,  and  the  reflex  of  a  life  pirt:Ii:ir!T 
subject  Ui  all  the  vici^<6itudeR  attendant  upon  a  settlement  in  a  strange  country. 

19.— 77.<  Xnr  OrUaux  Sketch  Book.  By  "  Stahl,"  author  of  "  The  Portfolio  of  a  .S'WJtk- 
ern  Medical  Stutlenl."  With  original  designs.  12mo.,  pp.  202,  (paper  oovit.< 
Philadelphia:  A.  Hart,  late  Carey  ik.  Hart. 

This  forms  one  of  the  series  of  Hart's  "  Library  of  Humorous  Books."  Dr.  0.  M 
Wharton,  the  author,  who  is  now  connected  with  the  New  Orleaos  Delta,  ha*  tlir-i^r, 
as  he  iufornn  u.-i,  "  phyyiic  to  thft  d(jgs,"  and  taken  to  the  "  grey  goose  qnill. '  and  w- 
are  iiu-lineJ  to  think  he  has  not  misled  his  vocation,  for,  however  skillful  in  ti^*.'  \^^ 
tice  of  medicine,  his  good  humor  and  rare  wit  will,  in  our  opinion,  be  more  eirrctiui 
in  alleviating  the  ills  to  which  flesh  and  bUK)d  is  heir  than  nauseating  drugs. 

20. — Xotablliti^x  in  Franer  and  England,     With  a  Biography  by  Philarete  Charl*^. 

Pn>fe88or  of  the  Paris  Institute.    *l*2mo.,  pp.  228.    New  York:  George  P.  PutiuuD 

d(Co. 

Tliis  is  a  translation  from  Charles'  '•  Stu  lies  upon  Men  and  Manners  of  the  Xi^.e- 
teenth  Century,"'  and  constats  of  recolh  ciion-«  of  youth,  contemporary  portrait:*,  ^k^■tcL- 
es  of  travel,  and  thoughts  upon  France.  The  subjects  embraced  in  the  pre>t.-ut  m - 
ume  are  an  autobiography,  resiiience  in  England,  English  society  iu  1817.  x'-^ue^^f 
life  in  Ireland,  seashore  bcen<\<,  liic,  &c.  Good  strong  sense  and  a  gleam  of  nijria 
feeling  pervade  every  page  and  paragraph  of  Charles^  writings. 

21. —  WniinriR  of  B.  B.  Eihnond» ;  with  a  Memoir  hy  EvwxuJ}  A.  Park.     In  2  voU, 
12mo.,  pp.491  and  500.    Boston:  John  Jewett  &  Co. 

The  larger  part  of  the  first  volume  is  devoted  to  a  memoir  of  Professor  E  Ira^'O-l?. 
and  the  remainder,  together  with  the  whole  of  the  second  volume,  is  selected  fr>m  tb« 
numerous  published  essays  and  the  voluminous  manuscripts  left  by  Mr.  E-iinooA"* 
The  editor  has  aimed  to  select  those  which  would  exhibit  most  accurately  the  auib-f's 
varied  talents  and  acquisitions,  and  also  his  mental  and  moral  growth.  The  twu  vol- 
umes  will  form  a  most  valuable  contribution  to  the  literature  of  theology. 

22. — TAht'rtics  of  America.    By  H.  W.  WARXKa,  of  New  York,    12mo.,  pp.  2 SO.    >'cv 
York:  George  P.  Putnam  tt  Co. 

The  practical  interest  which  every  American  takes  in  the  topic  of  Liberty  ▼:! 
make  amend:*  for  its  triteness.    The  subjects  discussed  in  the  present  volume  arei^ 


wants.    Mr.  Warner  s  essays  may  be  regarded  as  a  pioneer  effort  in  that  direction. 

23. — -I  Mrmoria!  of  Horatio  (Jreeuouyh;  ccntistinff  of  a  Jftinoir,  Seleeti'^n*  frt^ 
hi;f  ]\yitinjs,  om'l  Tiihnt^s  to  /i/*  (itntM.  "By  H.  T.  TucREBVAN.  I2ma.  pp.  i^-- 
New  York :  Creo.  P.  Putna:i\  it  Co. 

This  volume  contains  a  beautiful  and  appropriate  memoir  of  the  life  and  chirvter 
of  the  artist,  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Tucktrrman,  a  chaste  and  grapliic  writer,  xvi  <« 
who  uuderstands  and  af^preciatos  art  in  its  highest  and  best  sense.  The  rem^unJefi 
the  volume  embraces  s.>me  essays  of  the  artist,  and  tributes  to  his  genius  anJ  to 
memory  by  other  well-known  an.l  popular  writers. 

24. — KcMoes  of  a  B'llt ;  or,  Vnicrfrom  thf  Paft.  By  Bex  Shadow.  ISmo.,  pp.  l^- 
New  York:  George  T.  Putnam  J:  Co. 

Tliis  volume  is  dedicated  to  the  late  Fennimore  Cooper,  with  whom  the  writer  *« 
on  terms  of  intimacy  and  friend'i'hip.  As  an  American  tale  it  will  attract  the  att<^c- 
tion  uf  nil  who  prefer  the  freshness  and  vigor  of  home  letters  and  home  aeenea  It  ^ 
written  in  a  chaste  and  agreeable  style. 
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Art.  I.  — COMMERCE  OF  TEE  UNITED  STATES. 

MUMBKR  n. 

TBS  COMM KRCB  OT  AflA  BROUCnT  TO  AMERICA  ITS  CIVILIZATXOM — RBTKLATION  OF  AN  RXTINCT 
TRADB  —  COMMBRCB  Of  PBRU  —  If  BXICO  :  TOB  CAPITAL  CITY  TBNOCHTITLAM,  THE  COUNTRY, 
XANXrrACTDRBS,  PRODUCT!,  AND  TRADE — THR  WBBT  IND1B8 — INfLUBNCB  Of  MEXICAN  COM- 
MERCE AND  CIVILIZATION  IN  POPULATINO  THE  UNITED  STATES— INDIAN  TRADE  WITHIN  THE 
UNITED  STATES^MERCANTILE  CHARACTERISTICS  Of  THE  INDIANS — AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS  OP 
THE  INDIANS,  AND  TRADR  THEREIN— THE  CHASE— nSBRRY— MANUFACTURES— EXTENT  OP  COM- 
MUNICATION. 


As  the  Indians  of  all  parts  of  America  were  so  eminently  one  peopl< 
being  of  one  origin,  displaying  a  unity  so  remarkable  in  all  the  elements  of 
character,  so  extremely  alike  in  their  fate:  and  as  the  peculiar  features  de- 
veloped in  the  United  States  depended  so  greatly  on  the  condition  of  things 
in  Mexico,  the  parent  state,  it  is  necessary  to  any  intelligent  exhibit  of 
af&irs  in  the  former,  to  extend  the  scope  of  the  present  article  to  a  connect- 
ed review  of  the  circumstances  of  aboriginal  America  generally. 

Manco  Capac,  the  civilizer  of  Peru,  arrived  in  that  region,  as  before 
noted,  not  far  from  the  year  1200  of  the  Christian  era,  preceding  the  Colum- 
bian discovery  by  only  three  centuries ;  so  that  the  period  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  results  of  his  advent  up  to  the  arrival  of  the  European  influence, 
was  of  about  the  same  length  as  the  interval  between  the  latter  event  and  the 
opening  of  the  present  century.  It  was  not  far  from  the  same  time  that  the 
Aztec  tribe,  in  Mexico,  became  civilized ;  but  it  appears  from  their  tradi- 
tions, that  a  civilized  people  called  the  Toltecks,  had  existed  in  Mexico  for 
about  600  years  before  that  period. 

We  have  said  that  the  seeds  of  this  first  American  civilization  were 
brought  over  on  the  wings  of  Asiatic  Commerce.  The  first  evidence  of  this 
fact  is  the  time  at  which  the  teachers  of  America  reached  her  shores.  Suf- 
ficient attention  has  not  been  directed  to  this  point  The  period  of  the  ar- 
rival of  Manco  Capac  and  the  other  civilizers,  inevitably  connects  them  with 
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Southeastern  Asia — with  China  or  India — which,  as  we  have  already  noticed, 
were  then  active  maritime  powers — extending  their  Commerce  and  adven- 
ture over  vast  regions  of  sea.  From  this  part  of  Asia  we  would  naturallj 
expect  the  civilization  of  America  to  have  been  drawn,  and  the  courae  of 
our  investigation  in  the  former  number  has  made  it  an  evident  impossibility 
that  it  should  have  been  derived  from  any  other  portion  of  the  continent 
Finally,  the  nature  of  the  civilization  effected — the  temples,  and  other  arch- 
itectural remains,  the  form  of  religion,  <&c.,  all  tend  strongly  to  confirm  these 
views,  fixing  upon  India  as  the  source  of  American  civilization.  But  let  us 
remark,  we  do  not  here  fall  into  the  fault  we  have  before  pointed  out  These 
imperfect  resemblances,  (stronger  certainly  than  in  any  other  parallel,) 
though  adding  probability  to  the  collective  argument,  we  allow  for  them- 
selves alone  a  very  secondary  consideration. 

It  matters  not  what  was  the  character  of  the  teachers  of  America,  whether 
purely  relifjious,  or  of  any  other  particular  cast.  ITio  region  whence  they 
came  had  long  lost  that  propensity  to  wander  which  belongs  to  barbarians. 
With  a  civilized  people,  war  or  Commerce  alone  are  sufiicient  agencies  for  t 
wide  adventure.  Without  the  transportive  power  of  one  or  the  other  of 
them,  all  the  influences  developed  within  any  nation  would  remain  locked 
up  within  its  own  limits.  The  Commerce  of  this  part  of  Asia,  especially  as 
regards  the  ocean  and  the  places  beyond  it,  was  its  great  engine  of  adven- 
ture. Neither  the  civilization  nor  the  religion  then  possessed  by  it,  could 
have  reached  any  remote  point  where  this  more  active  power  had  not  pre- 
ceded them  and  pointed  out  the  way — nay,  without  its  having  even  borne 
them  thither.  Or  if  one  of  these,  or  any  other  influence  of  that  region,  had 
progressed  a  little  beyond  the  limit  of  its  general  Commerce,  still  it  had  fol- 
lowed for  nearly  its  whole  path  in  the  wake  of  the  latter,  indeed  ubder  its 
very  sails,  and  without  the  aid  and  encouragement  so  afforded,  would  have 
remained  quietly  at  home.  Without  the  maritime  Commerce  of  Asia,  its 
civilization  and  religion  could  never  have  reached  America.  Indeed,  we 
shall  find  everywhere,  upon  attentive  examination,  that  it  is  to  Commerce 
mainly  these  great  principles  are  indebted  for  their  progress  from  nadon  to 
nation,  and  from  clime  to  clime.  Even  war,  supposed  to  have  effected  so 
much  in  this  way  as  the  great  carrier  of  these  influences,  has  acted  mostly 
as  a  subsidiary  of  trade.  It  has  merely  opened  the  way — and  through  the 
intercourse  following — the  peaceful  intimacy  of  victor  and  vanquished,  it 
has  b  en,  that  all  real  improvement,  all  the  achievements  of  the  mild  agen- 
cies, have  been  effected.  It  certainly  is  not  in  war,  of  itself,  to  propi^ate 
the  opposite  to  its  own  nature  and  results ;  and  for  those  opposite^,  there  is 
no  other  so  eflicient  medium,  none  other  to  be  named  in  comparison  with 
Commerce. 

Thus  the  Commerce  of  Asia  brought  to  America  the  new  ideas  and  new 
things,  or  a  part  thereof,  which  had  been  developed  there  since  the  first 
emigration  thence  to  America.  It  brought  teachers — brought  an  improved 
agnculture — brought  manufacturev^t,  the  arts,  the  implements  and  means  of 
a  general  advance.  It  brought  a  living,  progressive  spirit,  which,  if  vastly 
inferior  to  the  high  energy  breathed  and  exercised  by  the  more  enlightened 
nations  of  our  day,  wi^s  yet  of  a  mighty  activity  compared  to  the  feeble  sen- 
tience of  the  barbarism  upon  which  it  fell.  It  awakened  the  savages  of 
Western  Americji,  inspired  them  with  an  ambition  of  improvement,  and  led 
them  to  an  elevation,  which,  far  as  it  w;is  below  our  present  standard, 
not  undeserving  of  the  respect  even  of  these  times. 
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The  establishment  or  extension  of  trade  is  implied  in  the  material  im-> 
provement  of  any  people.  It  is  just  as  much  a  necessity  of  such  advance, 
as  the  betterment  of  agriculture,  or  the  establishment  of  some  degree  of 
manufactures ;  and  is  a  necessity  because  of  these  very  things,  which  it  must 
exist  to  give  effect  to.  A  division  of  labor  is  essential  to  progress  in  every 
material  respect,  and  the  division  of  labor  must  rest  upon  the  firm  basis  of 
trade.  When  a  man  ceases  to  make  his  own  clothing  that  he  may  devote 
his  exclusive  industry  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  he  must  buy  clothes  of 
his  neighbor,  who,  becoming  an  exclusive  weaver  or  tailor,  in  order  to  sup- 
ply the  double  demand  upon  his  labor,  must  obtain  his  bread  of  the  culti- 
vator. The  higher  the  civilization  attained,  the  more  minute  must  be  this 
labor-division,  and  the  more  extended  this  division,  the  broader  and  more 
varied  must  be  this  foundation  of  Commerce  upon  which  it  is  supported. 

There  was  then  a  very  great  trade  existing  within  the  civilized  parts  of 
America,  and  to  measure  proximately  the  extent  of  it,  we  need  but  take  a 
brief  survey  of  the  results  achieved  by  that  civilization.  Here  we  have  a 
standard  which,  though  not  giving  us  the  exact  proportion  of  all  the  differ- 
lent  interests  of  these  regions,  is,  as  regards  a  very  fair  estimate  of  their  re 
lations,  infallible.  Though  not  a  word  is  told  us  in  regard  to  a  nation's- 
trade  ;  though  we  hear  not  of  a  ship  or  a  carriage,  of  a  merchant  or  a  mar- 
ket, yet  is  their  visible  impression  left  in  the  other  objects  whose  develop- 
ments, and,  in  a  degree,  whose  birth,  depended  upon  these.  Through  the 
correlation  of  interests,  the  seen  reveal  the  existence  of  the  unseen  ;  and  the 
known  arts,  manufactures,  agriculture,  <fec.,  of  any  defunct  nation,  as  effi- 
ciently disclose  the  state  and  magnitude  of  its  Commerce,  as  the  perturba- 
tions of  the  observed  planets  make  known  to  the  attentive  astronomer  the 
existence,  the  place,  the  bulk  of  an  undiscovered  member  of  the  system. 

It  has  been  stated  by  historians,  and  the  story  is  gravely  repeated  by 
geographers  and  encyclopedists,  that  among  the  ancient  Peruvians  trade 
and  Commerce  were  scarcely  known,  althou<^h,  as  in  savage  communities, 
some  barter  existed.  But  an  error  very  decided,  and  nothing  more  credible 
for  its  frequent  repetition,  is  conveyed  in  this  assertion.  The  great  bulk  of 
all  Commerce  is,  indeed,  simply  barter,  and  the  whole  object  of  money  is, 
without  reference  to  its  own  commercial  value,  to  facilitate  the  exchange  of 
commodities ;  but  when  mere  barter  is  talked  of,  the  idea  intended  and  ac- 
tually received,  is  of  a  very  insignificant  business  in  the  way  of  exchange, 
each  person  being  supposed  to  supply  the  chief  part  of  his  own  wants,  which 
must,  of  coarse,  be  very  few,  and  very  rudely  supplied.  But  a  state  like 
this  is  totally  inconsistent  with  what  the  same  writers  tell  us  again  of  Peru. 
The  Peruvians  were  the  most  civilized  of  all  the  aboriginal  population  of 
America — were  better  skilled  than  any  in  agriculture,  in  architecture,  sculp- 
ture, the  use  and  working  of  the  metals,  and  in  the  mechanic  arts  generally. 
They  had  much  the  largest  buildings,  although  not  built  so  high  as  in  Mex- 
ico and  Central  America.  A  single  building,  comprising  the  great  temple 
of  the  sun,  the  palace  and  the  fortress  of  the  Inca,  was  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  in  circuit.  They  had  very  high  and  massive  obelisks,  mausoleums,  <S?c., 
constructed  of  stone,  with  mason  work ;  they  had  aqueducts,  viaducts,  <fec., 
and  most  excellent  roads  of  vast  length.  The  roads  made  in  Peru  after- 
wards by  the  Spaniards,  with  all  their  wealth  and  power,  could  not  offer 
the  slightest  pretension,  in  £sict,  scarcely  deserved  the  name  of  highways 
when  compared  with  these  works  of  the  aboriginals.  One  of  these  avenues, 
the  chief  one,  extended  frofn  Quito,  at  the  equator,  to  Cuzco,  the  capital  of 
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the  country,  being  1,500  miles  in  length,  or  about  as  lon^  as  a  road  extend- 
ing in  as  straight  a  line  as  possible  along  the  whole  line  of  coast  of  the 
United  States,  or  a  road  from  New  York  city  directly  a-ross  to  New  Mex- 
ico ;  and  all  of  thia  great  length,  too,  lay  alonsr  the  Andes  chain,  tiirougli 
one  of  the  most  difficult  regions  of  the  earth.  Where  did  they  get  the  skill 
to  construct  all  these  great  works  ?  Only  through  an  extended  diviwon  of 
labor,  and  the  encouragement  everywhere  essential  to  such  extended  divis- 
ion and  to  the  attainment  of  such  skill  in  the  different  branches — a  high 
compensation^  which  compensation  implies  the  existence  in  abundance  of  a^ 
tides  of  a  great  exchangable  value — in  other  words,  of  accumulated  prop- 
erty, and  even  necessitates  the  use  of  money  itself.  Such  works  never  were 
effected,  nor  the  skill  to  make  them  attained,  among  a  people  not  advanced 
beyond  the  state  of  mere  barter.  What  induced  a  part  of  those  people  to 
devote  themselves  to  the  manufacture  of  their  beautiful  cotton  and  other 
fabrics,  which  it  was  certainly  far  from  the  ability  of  all  to  make,  even  if 
there  were  not  any  great  manufactories,  but  the  fact  that  they  could  be  sold 
profitably  to  those  who  could  not  make  them  for  themselves  %  And  where 
was  profit  to  be  found,  if  the  spirit  of  trade  had  not  combined  and  multi- 
plied to  an  infinity  (in  the  action  and  reaction  of  trade  and  labor-prc^reae) 
articles  to  which  it  had  affixed  an  exchangeable  worth  utterly  beyond  any 
original  intrinsic  value  of  their  own  ?  They  had  vast  accumulations  of  gold 
— but  what  made  them  value  the  gold  above  the  stones  ?  Alone,  all  this 
metal  was  insufficient  to  rear  a  single  temple  or  build  a  mile  of  road.  It 
was  its  exchangeable  value  only,  (in  which  all  values  are  included,)  it  wis 
only  for  what  it  would  purchase  of  other  material,  that  gold  was  regarded 
as  worth  anything.  Without  trade,  gold  is  valueless,  and  the  inconceivable 
heaps  of  treasure  gathered  up  in  Peru  aflford  the  strongest  evidence  of  an 
enlarged  and  all-pervading  trade. 

But  without  Commerce,  what  should  concentrate  so  large  a  population  as 
that  of  Peru,  living  as  they  did,  mostly  in  peace  ?  What  could  keep  them 
together,  what  could  assemble  them  in  great  towns,  but  the  pursuits,  the 
hopes,  the  excitements,  the  results  of  trade  ?  What  built  up  and  sustained 
the  great  capital  city,  Cuzco  ?  Every  one  understands  that  in  all  oompict 
cities,  the  great  bulk  of  the  population  must  be  composed  of  merchants, 
mechanics,  and  other  laboring  men,  who  are  to  be  fed  by  another  great  bat 
scattered  body  of  rural  laborers  located  without,  and  between  whom  and  the 
city  a  perpetual  trade,  the  source  of  great  mutual  profit,  is  thus  kept  up. 
What  could  have  been  the  use  of  the  long  and  expensive  road  mentioned, 
but  to  promote  intercourse  between  even  the  extremes  of  the  coantry? 
Finally,  how  could  a  centralism  sufficiently  strong  to  hold  together  under  a 
single  government  that  vast  region,  extending  over  more  than  twenty  de- 
grees of  latitude^ — with  a  coast  even  longer  than  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the 
United  States,  and  which  the  Spaniards  found  it  convenient  or  necessary  to 
divide  into  three  provinces,  forming  now  three  independent  nations,  each  of 
them  larger  than  old  Spain,  and  unitedly  larger  than  any  European  nation 
of  the  present,  but  Russia — how,  under  so  mild  a  government,  could  a  cen- 
tralism sufficiently  strong  for  such  a  purpose  have  been  created  or  mani- 
tained  in  the  absence  of  a  general  and  familiar  intercourse  f  How,  but  bj 
trade,  were  the  people  to  be  made  acquainted  with  each  other  !  How  nwe 
they  to  be  inspired  with  a  common  interest  in  the  country,  and  to  feel  a 
general  inclination  toward  the  general  center? 

Perhaps  the  war  between  the  rival  Incas,  Atithualpa,  and  Huasco,  distmb- 
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ing  the  general  quiet  of  Peru,  at  the  time  when  the  Spaniards  landed  in  the 
country,  and  greatly  facili tiling  the  conquest,  had  temporarily  suspended 
the  Peruvian  trade.  Or  it  may  be  that  the  State,  and  with  it  its  material 
interests,  having  passed  their  zenith,  were  at  that  time  in  the  progress  of 
decay.  At  all  events,  the  Spaniards  were  not  close  observers  into  the  con- 
dition of  the  regions  they  conquered  in  America.  They  were  absorbed  \n 
the  pursuit  of  plunder  and  of  glory ;  and  beside,  they  were  at  that  time 
possessed  of  the  most  erroneous  notions  in  regard  to  Commerce  and  the 
subjects  directly  connected  with  it,  that  ever  entered  into  men's  heads. 
Believing  money  to  be  in  itself  the  substance  of  wealth,  they  conceived  that 
to  make  themselves  and  their  country  the  richest  of  the  world,  it  was  neces- 
sary only  to  accumulate  indefinite  masses  of  gold  and  silver.  Ilome  in- 
dustry, and  the  great  though  humble  trade  which  follows  labor  in  equally 
minute  division  through  all  its  ramifications — ^this  great  source  of  a  nation's 
prosperity,  wealth,  and  power,  unseen,  almost  unknown,  as  silent  and  fer- 
tilizing as  the  dews  of  heaven — this  trade  was  neglected,  positively  discour- 
aged by  Spain,  in  the  excitement  of  her  gold  fever.  All  the  Commerce 
which  she  desired,  all  that  was  deemed  worth  pursuing,  was  that  which 
reached  forth  in  grand  and  remote  enterprise — that  which  brought  from 
America,  the  Indies,  or  elsewhere,  fleets  laden  with  immense  values.  With 
these  lofty  conceptions,  the  Spaniards  could  not  see  that  a  nation  like  Peru, 
■which  cherished  nothing  but  the  very  trade  which  they  neglected,  had  ant/ 
Commerce  at  all ;  although  possessed  of  that  which  really  constitutes  the 
great  bulk  of  the  trade  of  every  really  commercial  nation,  and  is  the  founda- 
tion upon  which  the  grand  enterprises  of  legitimate  Commerce  are  built — 
a  trade,  too,  which  every  nation,  whether  with  or  without  the  commercial 
repute  derived  from  enlarged  enterprise,  must  possess  exactly  in  proportion 
to  the  degree  of  its  civilization. 

The  only  reason  for  the  assertion  that  the  Peruvians  had  only  barter,  is 
that  they  were  without  coin.  As  for  moneys  they  had  it  certainly  in  quite 
sufficient  plenty.  Gold  and  silver  performed  the  same  office  with  them  as 
among  the  nations  of  Europe  and  Asia.  This  is  evident  from  the  value  at- 
tached by  them  to  these  metals,  and  from  their  choice  of  them  as  the  grand 
material  of  their  treasures.  They  were  selected  for  this  purpose,  of  course, 
as  the  material  which  would,  of  all  others,  most  readily  command  an  ex- 
change for  any  desirable  commodity  whatever,  and  that  would  best  secure 
any  required  service,  whether  of  the  head  or  hands.  They  circulated,  of 
course,  by  weight,  and  the  most  enlightened  nations  have  invented  nothing 
better  to  this  day,  for  the  stamp  upon  all  gold  and  silver  money  now  in 
use,  or  ever  used,  is  but  a  certificate  to  its  weight.  It  is  a  mere  facility 
of  circulation,  not  adding  the  slightest  value  to  the  intrinsic  worth  of  the 
piece. 

The  population  of  the  rest  of  South  America  was  in  that  condition  gene- 
rally which  is  understood  as  the  characteristic  of  Indian  society,  and  it  is 
therefore  unnecessary  to  give  any  particular  description  of  their  state.  Some 
of  them  understood  the  value  of  gold  and  silver,  and  they  were  generally 
possessed  of  some  degree  of  skill  in  the  humbler  kinds  of  manufacture. 
Trade,  in  a  varying  extent,  but  never  very  considerable,  was  carried  on  in 
different  parts,  though  the  general  propensity,  as  in  North  America,  was  to 
war  and  roving  adventure.  Below  the  designated  belt  of  eastern  progress, 
embracing  the  whole  of  the  temperate  region,  and  a  part  even  of  the  tropi- 
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cal,  the  fact  we  have  before  noticed  of  the  decreasing  numbers  and  social 
elevation  of  the  lateral  wave  of  emigration,  held  strictly  good. 

Coming  to  the  northern  section  of  the  continent,  its  lower  extreme,  from 
near  the  isthmus  up  to  the  Gulf  of  California,  was  inhabited  by  nations  fit 
to  compare  with  the  Peruvians.  In  Central  America,  the  evidences  of  great 
and  magnificent  cities  still  remain.  Stevens  found  in  that  r^on  the  re- 
mains of  edifices  of  vast  proportions,  adorned  with  a  superb  statuary,  and 
covered  inwardly  with  designs  executed  in  stucco-work.  He  even  gives 
some  credit  to  the  idea  that  there  is  to  this  day  existing  not  far  remote  from 
these  ruins,  a  vast  city  with  towers,  and  domes,  and  minarets,  multitudes  of 
human  habitations,  and  peopled  by  the  remains  of  the  unfortunate  race  who 
constructed  those  great  fabrics  so  wonderful  even  in  their  decay. 

In  regard  to  Mexico,  we  are  told,  as  of  Peru,  that  it  had  no  other  trade 
but  barter ;  but  by  whatever  name  i^  be  called,  we  shall  easily  see  some- 
thing of  its  extent  and  importance.  The  capital  city,  Mexico,  with  its  sub- 
urbs, was  occupied  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people.  It  was  situated  on 
islands,  in  the  midst  of  a  lake,  and  was  connected  with  the  shores  by  three 
long  causeways,  made  up  of  firm  piers  fixed  in  the  lake,  with  bridges  at  in- 
tervals, to  admit  the  flow  of  the  lake  and  the  passage  of  boats.  The  citj 
was  supplied  with  water  by  aqueducts.  It  was  compactly  built,  like  the 
great  cities  of  that  country  now,  and  laid  out  with  streets  and  squares  in 
regular  order.  The  houses  were  large  and  high,  and  the  temples,  palaces, 
d^c,  massive  and  imposing.  They  were  provided  with  courts,  and  decorat- 
ed handsomely  with  works  of  art.  In  one  of  these  edifices,  Cortex  and  his 
whole  army,  including  6,000  Indian  allies,  were  comfortably  quartered  on 
their  first  entrance  to  the  city ;  and  when  the  population  afterward  became 
hostile,  it  was  strong  enough  to  resist  all  the  attacks  of  the  furious  masses 
that  incessantly  assailed  it,  and  who  but  for  its  protection,  would  have  an- 
nihilated the  invaders. 

The  city  was  surrounded  with  firmly  cemented  walls  of  stone,  forming  t 
strong  defense  even  against  European  arms.  Its  aspect  to  the  spectator  ap- 
proacning  from  either  side,  with  its  numberless  towers,  domes,  and  spires 
glittering  in  the  sun,  was  magnificent.  This  city  embodied  the  concentrated 
achievements  of  the  Red  civilization  of  x^merica,  and  was,  indeed,  a  metrop- 
olis worthy  of  the  continent.  The  Spaniards  when  they  first  saw  it,  looked 
upon  it  in  wonder,  for  they  had  not  dreamed  that  America  contained  such 
a  work.  In  point  of  greatness,  very  few  cities  of  Europe  certainly,  could  at 
that  time  compare  with  it. 

In  such  a  city  there  was  certainly  an  immense  body  of  arUsans  and  mer- 
chants. In  regard  to  manufactures,  they  wove  fine  cotton  cloth,  like  the 
Peruvians,  of  which  their  garments  were  made,  while  as  yet,  cotton,  as  an 
article  of  dress,  was  almost  unknown  in  Europe.  Not  only  in  the  capital, 
but  in  the  distant  provinces,  the  people  were  clad  in  this  material.  They 
worked  gold  and  silver  with  such  curious  workmanship  as  delighted  the 
Spaniards,  who  sent  many  of  their  articles  home  as  curiosities  worth  preser- 
vation. They  had  also  an  infinity  of  manufactures  in  other  metals,  and  in 
a  variety  of  materials  else.  Multitudes  of  rural  laborers  were  required  in 
the  country  around  the  city,  to  produce  food  for  the  urban  population,  and 
to  cultivate  the  cotton  plant  and  other  raw  articles  for  their  manufacture. 
These  built  up  towns  all  round  the  borders  of  the  lake.  To  facilitate  the 
communication  of  the  city  with  its  rural  districts  was,  no  doubt,  one  prinie 
motive  for  the  causeways  over  the  lake.     So  well,  too,  was  the  city  provid- 
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ed,  that  after  all  the  previous  duration  of  the  war,  it  stood  a  siege  of  seveutj- 
five  days,  by  a  force  of  500  Spaniards,  and  above  150,000  Indians,  of  the 
rebel  population  of  its  own  provinces ;  these  stores  had  been  hurriedly  laid 
in  by  Guatamozin,  and  during  all  this  time  were  fed  out  to  a  vast  multitude 
not  residing  in  the  capital,  beside  its  own  population,  who  had  flocked  there 
to  assist  in  the  defense.  [These  are  the  people  whom  some  of  our  theorists 
suppose  the  Indians  of  the  United  States  to  have  driven  out  a  little  before, 
from  that  region !] 

The  principal  communication  between  the  city  and  the  numerous  towns 
and  villages  on  the  banks  of  the  lakes,  was  conducted  by  canoes,  and  the 
multitude  of  these  was  so  great,  that  on  being  employed  agarast  Cortez, 
they  are  spoken  of  as  completely  covering  the  lake,  with  their  dense  swarm. 
But  their  naval  ability  was  not  limited  to  light  boats.  Finding  their  canoes 
inefficient  against  the  brigantines  which  Cortez  employed  on  the  lake,  they 
constructed  large  piraguas  of  very  thick  planks,  and  capable  of  carrying  a 
great  number  of  men,  with  which  they  nearly  succeeded  in  destroying  some 
of  the  brigantines. 

The  trade  of  the  dty  of  Mexico  was  conducted,  as  in  our  cities,  through 
established  markets,  and  the  business  of  the  dealers  was  regulated  by  law. 
Cortez,  in  a  letter  to  Charles  V.,  in  1520,  says  that  the  marketrplace  of  the 
city  was  twice  as  large  as  that  of  Seville,  in  Spain,  being  "  surrounded  with 
an  immense  portico,  under  which  are  exposed  for  sale  all  sorts  of  merchan- 
dise, eatables,  ornaments  made  of  gold,  silver,  lead,  pewter,  precious  stones, 
bones,  shells,  and  feathers ;  delfl-ware,  leather,  and  spun- cotton.  We  find 
hewn  stones,  tiles,  and  timber  fit  for  building.  There  are  lanes  for  game, 
others  for  roots  and  garden-fruits.  The  market  abounds  with  so  many 
things  that  I  am  utterly  unable  to  name  them  all  to  your  highness.  To 
avoid  confusion  every  kind  of  merchandise  is  sold  in  a  separate  lane." 

Maize  was  the  principal  agricultural  product,  (no  other  grain  being 
known,)  but  this  did  not  limit  the  abundance  of  other  things.  Cortez 
states  that  there  was  every  kind  of  garden-stuff,  particularly  onions,  leeks, 
garlic,  garden  and  water  cresses,  borrage,  sorrel,  and  artichokes.  There 
were  great  numbers  also  of  farinaceous  roots.  Of  firuits,  there  was  abun- 
dance of  cherries,  prunes,  peaches,  apricots,  figs,  grapes,  melons,  apples,  and 
pears.  So  that  there  was  as  great  a  variety  of  agricultural  labor,  and  as 
much  temptation  to  the  city  purchaser  as  need  be  desired. 

There  was,  as  a  part  of  the  regular  administration  of  the  government,  a 
commercial  tribunal,  the  judges  of  which  were  constantly  in  session  in  the 
midst  of  the  great  square,  to  arbitrate  all  disputes  in  relation  to  matters  of 
trade.  There  were  officers,  also,  to  see  that  just  prices  were  asked,  and 
proper  measures  used.     All  sales  being  made  by  measure.. 

But  this  great  capital,  with  all  of  its  rural  dependency,  was  not  all  of 
Mexico.  On  their  march  from  the  coast,  the  Spaniards  were  delighted 
with  the  view,  through  the  whole  way,  of  towns  and  villages,  miniatures  of 
the  capital,  with  their  towers  and  pyramids,  and  busy  population,  surround- 
ed with  broad  fields,  under  full  cultivation.  In  one  of  these  towns,  Zocat- 
lan,  Cortez  found  thirteen  temples.  In  short,  the  nation  presented  the 
same  arrangement  of  city,  town,  and  country,  which  characterizes  the  civil- 
ised nations  of  our  day. 

It  is  entirely  to  the  point,  as  illustrating  the  advanced  state  of  Mexico,  to 
Dotice  the  government  of  the  country.  It  was  originally  an  oligarchy,  after- 
ward a  monarchy,  assisted  by  councils  of  war,  of  state,  and  revenue — a  court 
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of  justice,  and  judges  of  Commerce  and  of  supplies.  There  was  also  a 
police  system.  There  were  no  written  laws,  but  traditional  ordinances  sup- 
plied their  place.  There  were  public  schools  for  general  education,  and  col- 
leges for  the  children  of  the  nobility,  who,  on  being  educated,  selected  eitb» 
the  army,  the  civil  service,  or  the  priesthood,  the  three  leading  profe^ions. 
The  h;ibits  of  the  Mexican  people  were  barbarous  in  nothing  but  their  re- 
ligion. They  knew  of  the  lesser  and  greater  cycles  of  time,  and  interoalla- 
tive  periods ;  and  had  a  far  more  accurate  system  than  either  the  Greeks, 
Romans,  or  Egyptians.  They  had  a  system  of  writing,  and  constructed 
tolerably  accurate  maps. 

The  trade  of  the  capital  was  no  doubt  extended  to  the  provinces,  and 
helped  to  centralize  the  great  system,  which  must  else  have  dropped  apart. 
To  facilitate  this  intercourse  there  were  roads  and  canals,  as  in  Peru. 

The  population  of  this  country  must  have  numbered  some  millions,  hx 
exceeding,  certainly,  all  of  North  America  beyond  it  There  were  many 
large  towns  beside  Mexico.  Cortez  describes  Cholula  as  larger  than  any 
city  in  Spain.  Amid  the  dreadful  slaughter  and  continued  repulses  of  his 
people,  made  by  the  superior  weapons  of  the  Spaniards,  Guatamozin  per- 
sisted, in  the  hope  of  victory  from  the  sheer  force  of  numbers.  He  con- 
veyed this  hope  to  Cortez,  declaring  that  if  the  death  of  each  Spaniard 
should  cost  him  20,000  lives,  he  would  still  have  a  multitude  of  subjects 
left  to  celebrate  the  final  victory.  This,  of  course,  was  a  mere  hyperbole, 
but  the  confidence  of  the  monarch  was  not  groundless. 

As  to  the  riches  of  Mexico, — ^the  wealth  then  in  possession  and  full  enjoy- 
ment by  the  Mexicans — it  equaled  all  which  the  Spaniards  represented. 
But  large  as  were  the  treasures  of  the  king,  all  the  gold  and  silver  found, 
did  neither  here  nor  in  Peru,  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  government  A 
great  part  was  circulated  about,  and  afforded  an  active  stimulus  to  industry, 
to  agriculture,  to  manufactures,  and  to  the  arts.  It  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
people^  as  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  governor  of  Cuba,  Don  Velas- 
quez, was  instigated  to  the  invasion  of  Mexico,  from  a  voyage  made  the 
year  before  to  the  coast  of  Yucatan,  in  which  so  much  treasure  was  obtain- 
ed from  a  promiscuous  traffic  with  the  natives  of  that  outer  province,  as  to 
enrich  Velasquez  and  fire  his  avarice.  When  Cortez  retreated  from  the 
capital  he  was  unable  to  carry  away  all  the  gold  which  he  had  there  col- 
lected, chiefly  from  presents  made  to  him  by  the  king,  imitated  by  the 
people  of  the  different  provinces.  He  left  behind,  it  is  said,  the  value  of 
700,000  pieces  of  eight  The  200  men  lost  in  the  retreat  through  the 
streets,  and  over  the  causeway,  were  mostly  of  those  who  were  bringing 
away  the  gold,  and  were  obliged  from  the  weight  of  the  burden  to  lag  be- 
hind. 

As  to  outward  Commerce,  these  nations  certainly  had  none  at  the  time  of 
the  European  discovery,  neither  could  any  have  existed  for  a  long  time  pre- 
vious. Indeed,  had  any  considerable  outer  Commerce  been  at  any  time  car- 
ried on  after  their  improvement,  they  could  not  but  have  had  a  better  knowl- 
edge of  other  places.  As  regards  trade  with  Asia,  it  must  have  been  confined 
to  a  few,  and  very  infrequent  visitations  from  that  quarter.  The  actual  ne 
cessity  of  such  adventures,  at  some  time,  we  have  already  shown ;  but  these 
were  only  the  extreme  efforts,  when  designedly  made,  of  Oriental  explora- 
tion, and  could  never  have  risen  to  the  extent  of  a  regular  commanication. 
Xo  colonization  of  America  could  have  been  made  from  Asia,  at  any  time 
after  the  commencement  of  the  civilized  nations  on  the  eastern  and  Boathern 
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shores  of  the  latter;  and  Manco  Capoc,  and  the  other  teachers  of  America, 
were  certainly,  as  the  Indian  accounts  represent  them,  single  adventurers. 
Had  it  been  otherwise,  the  people  improved  by  them  must  have  attained 
the  knowledge  and  nse  of  iron^  so  well  understood  in  the  region  of  Asia 
alluded  to,  and  in  most  other  parts  of  that  continent,  from  immemorial 
periods.  The  ignorance  of  single  individuals  in  regard  even  to  arts  well 
understood  in  their  own  countries,  is  sufficient  reason  for  the  failure  to  trans- 
fer them  to  other  regions. 

The  failure  of  Asia,  while  yet  knowing  America,  to  establish  any  regular 
intercourse  with  this  continent,  or,  if  established,  the  short-lived  term  of  its 
support,  is  easily  accounted  for.  The  difficulty  and  hazard  of  the  long  voy- 
age— the  lack  of  temptation  in  the  way  of  profit,  (America  being  able  to 
supply  most  of  her  own  wants,  and  the  precious  metals,  the  articles  which 
would  be  of  chief  value  for  export  from  America,  being  comparatively  cheap 
in  those  parts  of  Asia) — political  troubles — the  decline  of  Asiatic  Commerce 
— the  adoption  of  an  exclusive  system  in  America,  which  we  know  did  pre- 
vail in  China — any  of  these  were  sufficient  causes  to  prevent  a  regular  Com- 
merce between  Asia  and  Western  America,  or,  if  any  ever  existed,  to  sus- 
pend it,  as  in  the  case  of  the  intercourse  at  the  other  side  of  the  continent, 
between  Greenland  and  Norway.  ♦ 

In  regard  to  trade  between  these  nations  of  America,  it  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  ever  at  all  cultivated.  One  efficient  reason  might  be  found  in 
the  difficulties  of  the  coast  navigation.  After  the  Spaniards  occupied  these 
countries,  they  found  correspondence  very  hazardous  and  uncertain.  In  the 
voyage  from  Acapulco,  in  Mexico,  to  the  Peruvian  ports,  their  vessels  were 
often  longer  occupied  than  in  that  from  Acapulco  to  Cadiz  itself.  But, 
apart  from  this,  these  nations  were  of  a  character  more  apt  to  indulge  mis- 
trust and  jealousy  than  confidence  in  and  regard  for  other  people.  No 
aboriginal  people  of  America,  in  fact,  ever  rose  to  a  conception  of  the  uses 
of  a  remote  outward  Commerce,  and  no  cause  existed  to  induce  any  of 
them  to  undertake  an  extended  navigation  of  the  great  seas.  The  more 
civilized  portion,  although  not  without  the  ambition  of  outward  expansion, 
as  is  seen  in  the  progressive  enlargement  of  their  territorial  limits  and 
population,  from  the  condition  of  a  single  tribe  up  to  that  of  centralized 
nationalities,  composed  of  agglomerated  tribes,  yet  directed  all  their  pro- 
ductive and  improving  efforts  to  internal  objects.  In  the  barbarous  regions 
of  America,  intercourse,  for  purposes  of  mutual  defense  mainly,  was  carried 
on  between  distinct  and  often  remote  tribes ;  the  civilized  portion,  being  com- 
posed of  nations  of  real  magnitude,  and  not  warring  upon  each  other  col- 
lectively, had  no  occasion  for  such  alliance. 

Such  were  the  nations  which  comprised  the  civilized,  or  half  civilized 
portion,  as  we  may  choose  to  call  it,  of  aboriginal  America. 

The  West  India  Islands,  in  the  latitude  of  Mexico  and  Central  America,  be- 
tween 10°  N.  and  the  Tropic  of  Cancer,  formed  the  limit  of  the  great  poi>ula- 
tion  wave  which  rolled  eastwardly,  across  those  countries,  from  the  Pacific.  The 
state  of  their  population  at  the  time  of  the  European  discovery,  as  compared 
to  the  United  States  and  other  parts,  affords  the  most  positive  evidence  of 
the  correctness  of  our  idea  respecting  the  confinement  of  the  general  pro- 
gress in  America,  as  in  Asia,  to  a  narrow  belt  within  the  central  regions  of 
the  continent.  The  island  of  Cuba,  alone,  had  a  population  of  above 
1,000,000  Indians,  Hayti  had  600,000,  and  the  population  of  the  whole  of 
the  West  Indies  must  have  &r  exceeded  that  of  the  region  of  the  United 
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States.  Within  the  belt  described,  must  have  been  comprised  about  Din^ 
tenths  of  the  ivhole  number  of  people  residing  upon  the  continent  and  its 
islands.  The  Indians  of  the  West  Indies  were  milder  and  something  \m 
rude  than  those  of  the  United  States,  vet  could  be  called  in  no  sense  dnl- 
ized.  Their  intercourse  with  the  continent  must  have  been  alight,  althoogh 
they  knew  of  its  existence,  and  of  the  rich  and  powerful  nations  whik 
dwelt  upon  it.  In  Cuba  and  some  other  of  these  islands,  the  people  were 
of  an  exceedingly  peaceful  disposition,  being  averse  entirely  to  war,  in  even 
its  mildest  features.  Among  a  people  so  disposed,  and  so  very  numeroos 
as  they  were  in  Cuba,  there  must  have  been  a  considerable  internal  trtde, 
at  least,  in  order  to  furnish  support  to  the  whole  population,  and  to  gi«^ 
them  that  means  of  employing  themselves  which  no  community  of  human 
beings,  and  especially  no  thick  population,  like  that  of  Cuba,  could  do  en- 
tirely without.  Cotton  was  in  use  among  them,  as  in  Mexico.  The  Caribs 
built  large  boats,  and  were  exceedingly  expert  navigators. 

We  come  now  to  the  United  States.  The  first  population  of  any  part  of 
what  is  now  comprehended  within  this  great  country,  must  have  proceeded 
from  the  extension  of  the  original  barbarous  people,  along  the  coasts  from 
Mexico  into  California,  and  finally  into  Oregon.  Some  coastwise  corre- 
spondence may  have  existed  between  these  places  and  Mexico,  and  thej 
may  even  have  been  visited,  as  has  been  suggested,  by  the  Commeroe  of 
Asia.  It  is  supposed  by  some  that  the  mines  of  California  were  andentlj 
worked,  and  that  the  ships  of  Asia  came  there  regularly  for  g<^d.  We  at- 
tach little  credit  to  that  opinion.  Still  California  and  Oregon,  both,  may 
have  been  visited  on  their  own  account,  and  if  the  supposed  coast  trade  be- 
tween Asia,  and  Mexico,  and  Peru,  existed,  the  vessels  engaged  therein,  in 
passing  Oregon  and  California  must  have  certainly  often  put  into  their  ba^ 
bors. 

The  next  point  at  which  the  territory  of  the  United  States  was  readied 
was,  no  doubt,  on  the  Gulf  shore,  at  about  the  same  time  the  Indians  pro- 
ceeded from  the  eastern  shore  of  Mexico,  or  Yucatan,  to  the  West  India 
Islands.  Some  few  of  their  canoes  coasted  along  the  Gulf,  and  all  the 
shore  region  was,  doubtless,  soon  peopled.  From  Cuba,  too,  at  a  later  pe- 
liod,  there  must  have  been  a  flow  of  emigration  upon  Florida,  to  whidi  it 
so  nearly  adjoins.  Between  all  these  points,  anciently,  there  is  evidence 
sufficient  that  some  communication  was  kept  up. 

The  progress  of  population  through  the  heart  of  the  great  land- way  co«- 
necting  ancient  Mexico  with  the  United  States,  must  have  been  slow.  Bat 
notwithstanding  the  unfavorable  character  of  a  portion  of  this  region  for 
the  support,  within  itself,  of  population,  it  must  still  have  served,  as  well  as 
the  coasts  on  either  side,  as  a  channel  to  the  lateral  wave  which  sought 
the  north. 

The  civilization  of  Mexico  and  the  other  southern  regions,  whether  or  ikot 
accompanied  by  an  immigration  from  Asia,  of  course,  greatly  stimulated  tk 
increase  of  population.  A  civilized  people  always  multiply  with  hr  greslff 
rapidity  than  a  barbarous  community — at  least,  such  is  the  tendency  of  aa 
improved  condition,  enlarged  activity,  and  an  elevated  ambitioii.  Tkoat 
regions  becoming,  at  length,  as  the  consequence  of  their  civilization,  deoself 
peopled,  and  the  great  wave  having  fiown  to  its  utmost  extent  in  the  direct 
easterly  course,  an  enlarged  stream  began  to  pour  from  Mexico  into  the 
United  States.  Of  the  exact  bulk  of  this  stream,  at  any  time,  we  do  not 
propose  to  inquire.    Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  size  must  have  oorresponded 
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with  its  character  as  a  secondary  impulse,  and  that  we  do  not,  therefore, 
give  credit  to  the  idea  entertained  by  some,  that  the  Mississippi  valley,  and 
perhaps  the  rest  of  the  United  States,  at  some  time  previous  to  the  Euro- 
pean discovery,  contained  an  immense  population,  forming  one  or  more 
great  nations,  possessed  of  splendid  cities,  and  carrying  on  an  extended 
Commerce.  The  Indian  population  of  America  must  have  been  always  far 
beneath  that  of  Mexico  in  point  both  of  numbers  and  improvement,  and  we 
see  not  a  particle  of  reason  to  believe  that  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  had 
ever  greater  numbers,  or  a  better  condition,  than  when  the  adventurous  Al- 
Taro  and  De  Soto  made  the  first  explorations  ever  effected  within  it  by 
white  men. 

The  centralizing  influence  of  the  Mexican  civilization  had  no^oubt  ex- 
panded to  quite  its  utmost  capacity  in  the  territorial  and  populativo  limits 
occupied  by  that  kingdom  at  the  time  of  its  conquest  Being  entirely 
without  that  capability  of  indefinite  healthy  extension,  which  is  a  character- 
istic only  of  modern  civilization  in  its  best  development,  there  was  no  pos- 
sibility that  it  should  comprehend  a  whole  continent,  or  any  very  extensive 
segment  of  one,  within  its  embrace.  Neither  the  means  nor  the  desire  of 
continued  communication  between  Mexico  and  the  nations  or  tribes  formed 
of  emigrants  from  her  own  people,  existing,  the  latter,  of  course,  as  in  the 
case  of  all  remote  colonies  cut  off  from  communication  with  the  parent  or 
other  civilized  nation,  fell  into  the  depths  of  barbarism. 

The  several  deficiencies  which  occasioned  this  limitation  in  the  energy  of 
Mexican  cirilization  we  need  not  particularize,  but  no  one  among  them 
could  be  more  effective  than  the  fatal  want  of  Iron.  Without  the  instru- 
mentality of  that  grand  physical  agent  of  human  progress,  it  is  wonderful 
how  so  much  was  accomplished — how  an  influence,  strong  and  extended  to 
the  d^ree  of  that  under  consideration,  was  evolved  and  preserved  intact. 
Of  course,  even  in  the  region  which  it  covered,  it  was  entirely  wanting  in 
the  vigor  of  our  system,  compared  to  the  solar  heat  of  which,  radiating  to 
every  part  of  its  great  field,  it  disseminated  nothing  more  than  a  cold 
moonshine,  useful  to  the  extent  of  its  illumination,  but  feeble  as  a  germina- 
ting principle.  This  civilization  could  sustain  itself  only  in  the  most  favored 
regions  of  America,  corresponding  more  nearly  than  any  other  portion  of 
the  continent  to  that  part  of  Asia  in  which  the  first  human  enlightenment 
began,  and  not  possessed  of  suflScient  vitality,  indeed,  to  difi\ise  itself  over 
the  whole  even  of  those  regions.  It  grew  visibly  dim  witli  every  step  of 
progress  from  the  center,  and  expired  long  before  it  had  reached  the  cool 
latitudes.  Had  no  stronger  influence  approached  the  continent,  what  is 
DOW  the  United  States  must  forever  have  been  a  wilderness  of  barbarity. 

In  all  the  extent  of  America  northward  from  the  heart  of  the  Mexican 
kingdom,  the  condition  of  the  population  was  graduated  by  the  distance 
from  that  center.  Following  the  line  of  migration,  the  Indians  of  the  north- 
em  part  of  Mexico  formed  a  connecting  link  between  those  of  the  capital 
and  the  red  occupants  of  the  southern  limits  of  the  United  States.  The 
latter,  in  Louisiana,  Alabama,  Georgia,  and  Florida,  were,  again,  decidedly 
in  advance  of  Carolina  and  Virginia.  They  were  much  more  numerous, 
living  in  larger  and  much  more  respectable  towns.  Some  of  these  were 
walled  about  with  strong  palisades,  and  were  places  of  some  pretension. 
The  people  of  Mauvila,  on  the  site  of  the  present  city  of  Mobile^  without 
other  help,  fought  De  Soto^s  whole  force  of  over  500  men,  in  a  desperate 
battle  of  sever^  hours'  length,  and  had  nearly  effected  their  destruction. 
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All  the  tribes  of  Virginia  or  New  England,  combined,  thougb  equally  war- 
like, would  have  been  unable,  at  that  time,  to  withstand  De  Soto's  force  for 
a  half  hour.  The  Indians  of  this  region  built  very  large  houses,  some  of 
them  capable  of  holding  several  hundred  people ;  they  had  more  general 
skill  in  fabrication  than  those  of  the  north,  and  were  far  more  proOoent  in 
agriculture.  In  short,  they  were  a  much  superior  people  in  all  reapecti  to 
the  northern  Indians.  All  this  was  still  visible  at  the  time  the  £urop<^flns 
commenced  their  explorations  and  settlements  within  the  United  States. 
These  people  had  knowledge  of  Mexico,  as  they  told  Alvaro,  one  of  the  com- 
panions of  the  ill-fated  Narvaez,  the  rival  of  Cortez,  of  that  country,  and  di- 
rected him  how  to  reach  it  Here,  then,  on  the  southern  shores  of  the 
United  SUftes,  we  discover  a  feeble  ray  of  Mexican  civilization. 

Even  in  Virginia  the  shade  of  barbarism  was  a  little  less  deep  than  in 
New  England.  The  Indians  of  Virginia  and  Carolina  were  in  several  re- 
spects above  those  of  Massac tiusetts.  Among  other  things,  they  paid  more 
attention  to  agriculture,  and,  of  course,  relied  less  upon  the  chase  and  fish- 
eries. Colonies  of  whites,  of  considerable  numbers,  were  maintained  for 
considerable  periods,  while  engaged  in  gold  hunting  or  lying  idle,  by  pro- 
duce purchased  of  the  Indians.  In  the  other  place,  the  dependence  was 
rather  on  the  side  of  the  Indians. 

In  regard  to  the  results  of  the  Indian  population  of  the  United  States,  m 
compared  to  those  of  European  population,  the  former,  it  is  true,  seems  to 
have  achieved  nothing — to  have  been  a  mere  incumbrance  upon  the  6<»L 
The  Indians  built  up  here  no  connected  empire— elaborated  no  dvilization 
— established  no  trade  worthy  of  a  name.  Moving  along  the  banks  of  the 
same  rivers  traced  by  the  tide  of  white  emigration,  they  launched  no  steam- 
boats upon  their  waters,  and  raised  never  the  white  sail  of  traffic.  Tl»ej 
never  applied  their  sinews  to  gather  in  the  vast  riches  of  the  great  western 
valleys,  to  send  them  down  the  Mississippi,  or  along  the  channel  of  the 
Lakes  and  St.  Lawrence  to  the  ocean.  They  did  not  tunnel  the  mountaios 
to  give  passage  to  the  steam-engine; — they  built  no  towns,  erected  no 
bridges,  set  up  no  mills  upon  the  many  water-falls  which  offered  their 
power  to  the  service  of  man  without  regard.  Nature  reigned  supreme, 
without  invasion,  without  even  the  pruning  of  her  wild  luxuriance.  On  the 
spots  now  occupied  by  the  great  marts  of  trade,  the  *^  rank  thistle  nodded  in 
the  wind,  and  the  wild  fox  dug  his  hole  unscared.^*  War  was  their  leading 
employment ;  yet,  even  in  the  pursuit  which,  next  to  Commerce,  has  made 
navigation  its  great  ally,  their  genius  never  extended  beyond  a  few  fragile 
canoes,  darting  along  in  the  deep  shade  of  the  overhanging  forests  that  ob- 
scured the  pathway  of  the  rivers. 

Yet  there  are  a  few  facts  regarding  the  trade  of  the  Indian  population  of 
the  United  States,  worth  referring  to. 

It  is  only  in  the  very  lowest  possible  condition  of  human  existence,  thst 
men  can  be  said  to  live  entirely  without  trade.  In  such  a  state  there  most 
be  scarcely  the  appearance  of  regulated  society,  and  a  total  want  of  the 
qualities  of  energy  or  activity.  There  can  be  no  ambition,  no  desire,  except 
for  the  satisfaction  of  immediate  physical  wants,  no  intelligence,  no  devek^ 
ment  of  general  feature  other  than  a  uniform  stupidity  and  bmtishness- 
Just  in  proportion  with  the  advance  of  a  people  above  this  condition,  mort 
the  process  of  exchange  prevail.  Now,  the  Indians  of  the  United  St«te» 
were  quite  far  removed  from  this  condition.  Among  those  who  must  be* 
classed  as  entirely  without  the  pale  of  civilization,  they  held  a  quite  req>ecU 
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ble  poeition.  Sometbing  more  than  a  glimmer  of  a  former  civilization  could 
be  discovered  in  their  state.  The  obscured  and  fragmentary  remains  of  an 
elevated  life  were  so  plentiful,  as  to  afford  ground  to  most  writers  for  deri- 
ving them  directly  from  an  enlightened  people.  They  were  formed  iato 
regularly  organized  communities,  with  permanent  forms  of  government,  com- 
bining a  rudimentary  expression  of  the  executive,  legislative,  and  judicial 
principles — they  had  laws,  unwritten,  but  well  published,  and  supreme  iu 
their  operation,  being  evervwhere,  without  personal  respect,  completely  as- 
cendant over  the  individual.  There  were  regulations — wiser,  too,  than  any 
civilized  legislator  could  have  framed  for  a  people  in  their  condition — for  all 
departments  of  the  social  system,  as  well  embracing  its  many  wants  and 
exigencies  as  any  of  the  voluminous  codes  which  seek  to  anticipate  all  the 
minutia;  of  unexpired  circumstance.  There  were  customs,  forms,  and  ob- 
servances, of  a  spirit  and  for  an  object  far  above  the  range  of  either  savage 
Invention,  or  of  mere  savage  comprehension.  They  had  a  lofty  ambition, 
and  a  most  exalted  though  peculiar  form  of  chivalry.  They  had  an  elevated 
oratory,  and  were  naturally,  of  an  ardent  poetic  temperament.  Adair,  in 
comparing  the  Indian  form  of  society  to  that  of  the  Hebrews,  found  material 
for  a  respectably  sized  work,  containing  under  twenty-three  general  heads, 
the  likenesses  exhibited  in  their  management  of  civil  affairs,  their  religious 
institutions,  their  punishments  of  crime,  marriage  and  other  ceremonies,  to 
a  highly  enlightened  community.  Nor  have  a  multitude  of  other  writers  on 
the  same  topic  failed  to  gather  material  for  volumes  of  goodly  dimension. 

The  Indians  were,  naturally,  a  people  of  most  apt  qualities  for  Commerce, 
instead  of  being  as  is  generally  assumed,  disqualitied  by  nature  to  acquire 
any  feature  of  European  civilization ;  and  indeed,  under  a  proper  policy, 
could  have  been  not  merely  transformed  into  a  mercantile  community,  but 
easily  raised  to  a  near  level  with  their  exferminators.*  They  were  possessed 
of  great  activity — were  ardent,  enthusiastic,  keen,  were  really  of  much  the 
same  restless,  anxious,  adventurous  turn  which  characterizes  the  present 
people  of  New  England.  They  were,  in  short,  possessed  of  that  very  tem- 
peniment  which  inclines  a  people  to  trade,  and  which  all  commercial  nations 
have  exhibited  in  a  varying  but  always  high  degree.  They  were  familiar 
with  the  geography  of  the  country,  traveling  rapidly  for  objects  of  peace  as 
well  as  war,  over  vast  extents  of  territory.  They  were  lovers  of  the  water 
far  beyond  the  whites ;  were  exceedingly  skillful  in  the  management  of  their 
frail  canoes,  and  provided  with  good  vessels,  and  taught  in  nautical  science, 
would  have  made  daring  and  successful  navigators.  In  spite  of  their  habits 
and  their  poverty,  they  had  a  strong  idea  of  property — an  ea;^er  desire  to 
possess  and  to  accumulate — and  showing  always  a  high  appreciation  of  that 
superior  skill,  which  in  manufactured  articles  constitutes  so  large  a  portion 
of  their  merchantable  value. 

The  natural  desire  of  the  Indians  for  trade  was  everywhere  exhibited  upon 
their  first  contact  with  Europeans.  Almost  invariably  we  6nd  the  first  in- 
tercourse between  them  is  in  the  shape  of  barter.  Columbus,  Cabot,  Ver- 
rezano,  De  Ayllon,  Cartier,  Smith,  Gosnold,  Barlow — all  thti  early  explo- 
rers— found  them  eager  for  traffic.     They  seemed,  indeed,  to  have  a  perfect 

*  It  ia  time,  as  the  present  writer  hat  before  remarked,  in  the  Merchants*  Magazine^  (Art.  **  Our 
Kmpire  on  tne  Paciflc,**  iSept.  1832,)  that  we  were  done  talking  of  the  Incapociu  uf  men  for  improve* 
mtfot.  Nu  one  will  pat  the  lowest  order  of  men  heneath  the  highest  class  of  animals— yet  there  Is 
•carcaij  an  animal  not  susoeptible  of  learning.  There  was  nerer  greater  absurdity  uttered  than  the 
ptillotophical  dissertations  about  the  Ineradical  vicod  of  blood,  the  resisUese  prociivitj  to  debase" 
meal  aad  extlncUon,  Itc,  4co. 
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passion  for  trade,  that  increased  continually  with  its  exercise.  It  was  the 
report  as  much  of  this  Commerce,  as  of  the  wonderful  character  of  the  ad- 
venturers, which  drew  vast  numbers  from  the  back  regions  to  meet  them  at 
the  coast.  They  came  as  the  Yankees  would  go  now  to  see  any  people  as 
extraordinary  to  them,  arriving  in  the  United  States,  as  much  to  speculate 
as  to  admire.  None  of  them  came  empty-handed.  Everywhere,  before  this 
spirit  of  Commerce,  wherever  Europeans  appeared,  and  conducted  them- 
selves in  a  spirit  at  all  friendly,  the  ferocity  of  the  rudest  of  the  Indians  re- 
tired. This  should  have  taught  the  colonists,  and  the  mother-governments, 
what  policy  to  use  toward  the  Indians — how  to  maintain  peace — how  to 
civilize — how  to  make  them  efficient,  and  always  profitable  friends.  There 
is  no  reason  why  the  favorable  impression  at  first  made  upon  the  Indians 
might  not  have  been  continued  and  indefinitely  extended,  instead  of  giving 
way  to  undying  hate  and  horrible  wars  of  extermination.  The  first  expedi- 
tion sent  out  to  America  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  found  the  Indians  "  most 
gentle  loving  and  faithfull,  voide  of  all  guile  and  treason,  and  such  as  live 
after  the  manner  of  the  golden  age.*'  How  was  it  possible  for  these  to  be- 
come so  quickly  monsters  of  crime  and  perfidy,  fit  only  to  be  rooted  from 
the  earth. 

Nor  is  the  view  we  have  taken  refuted  by  the  fact  of  their  wars  upon  each 
other.  War  was  ader  all,  more  a  necessity  than  actual  propensity  with  the 
Indians.  Few  have  taken  pains  to  reflect  how  much  national  deeds — the 
permanent  courses  of  action  followed  by  great  communitif^  of  men,  are  the 
result  of  actual  necessity — of  a  constraint  which  it  is  impossible  for  them  to 
elude.  Under  the  state  of  Indian  society  only  a  very  sparse  population 
could  inhabit  the  most  favored  territory.  The  riches  of  nature  were  vainly 
lanshed  before  those  who  knew  not  how  to  make  use  of  them.  Their  re- 
course to  war  was  from  an  instinct  which  warned  them  of  the  necessity  of 
restricting  the  multiplication  of  their  numbers,  which,  in  the  natural  courae, 
would  in  a  short  period  become  too  large  for  their  means  of  subsistence,  and 
for  the  maintenance  of  their  system  of  society.  The  greater  part  of  the  soil 
was  required  for  hunting-grounds,  and  it  would  ill  answer  for  these  grounds 
to  be  filled  up  with  hunters  as  numerous  as  the  herds  they  pursued.  It  was 
therefore  essential,  while  killing  the  animals,  that  the  hunters  should  also 
hunt  down  each  other,  in  order  to  save  the  common  source  of  their  subsii 
tence  from  entire  destruction. 

It  is  a  mistaken  idea,  however,  that  the  Indians  were  aiwaye  at  war,  and 
had  no  other  desire.  War  is  never  the  normal  condition  of  man ;  it  is  the 
exception  to  his  ordinary  state.  The  idea  of  war  signifies  an  unnatural  ex- 
citement of  human  energies — a  spasmodic  exertion — which  can  bo  but  tem- 
porary. In  perpetual  war,  men  would  soon  sink  of  sheer  exhaustion,  would 
be  utterly  exterminated,  or  would  perish  of  famine.  The  Indians,  in  reality, 
were  scarcely  if  at  all  more  bellicose  than  the  people  of  Europe ;  nay,  they 
were  far  more  disposed  to  just  dealings  with  each  other,  than  the  rulers  of 
Europe  ever  were.  If  they  had  more  wars,  they  had  a  hundred  times  as 
many  tribes,  that  is,  in  the  diplomatic  language,  **  powers,''  with  naturally 
discordant  relations,  whose  jarring  nationalities  were  all  to  be  perpetually 
vindicatt'd,  and  whose  conflicting  interests  were  to  be  conserved.  Their 
enmities  were  indeed  lasting,  but  actual  contest  never  so.  The  war-spasm 
had  a  duration  short  in  proportion  to  the  fury  of  its  outburst;  and  when 
they  felt  the  reaction,  the  wearied  tribes  gladly  made  peace,  and  sought  rest 
in  a  long  monotony  of  quiet  pursuits.    Another  mistake  is  to  suppose  the 
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whole  continent  engaged  in  war  at  once.  While  conflict  raged  over  one 
portion,  other  parts  were  in  the  enjoyment  of  profound  peace.  Again,  there 
were  some  tribes  whose  disposition  was  entirely  pacific.  The  entire  south- 
ern portion  of  the  aboriginal  United  States,  although  sufficiently  warlike, 
was  yet  much  less  ferocious  than  the  northern  part  In  both  sections  there 
were  tribes,  living  contiguous,  and  yet  from  time  immemorial  having  an  un- 
broken friendship. 

It  is  perfectly  evident  that  throughout  much  the  larger  portion  of  the 
time,  the  Indian  tribes  existed  in  a  state  of  peace.  During  these  periods  of 
quiet,  intercourse,  always  accompanied  with  exchanges,  vias  one  means  of 
varving  their  pursuits,  and  of  preserving  the  peace  between  different  tribes. 
Witliout  this  exchange,  indeed,  treaties  could  not  have  been  made,  nor 
without  its  frequent  repetition,  would  they  have  been  considered  maintained. 
Those  who  offered  their  good- will  empty-handed  would  have  been  despised. 
Often  in  these  times,  were  their  canoes,  singly,  or  even  in  small  fleets,  to  be 
seen  wending  their  way  along  the  rivers,  or  following  the  deviations  of  the 
coa*t,  bearing  to  some  appointed  rendezvous,  cargoes  of  not  valueless  com- 
modities. The  victor  tribes,  in  war  also,  exacted  tributes  from  those  whom 
they  had  fully  subjugated,  when  not  exterminated,  in  the  manner  of  all 
other  warring  communities,  and  these  tributes  must  have  been  composed  of 
animals  taken  in  the  chase,  or  their  skins,  and  of  the  products  of  the  soil — 
chiefly  or  altogether  in  maize. 

To  exhibit,  yet  farth(;r,  the  general  condition  of  the  Indians,  and  the 
means  they  possessed  for  trade,  we  will  give  a  brief  view,  here,  of  the  prod- 
ucts of  their  agriculture  and  manufactures,  not  too  much  dignifying  their 
labor  and  its  results  by  those  terms.  Indian  corn,  or  Maize — first  known  to 
Euroj^eans  on  their  seeing  it  here — was  the  chief  product  of  their  cultiva- 
tion, and  the  principal  vegetable  article  of  food,  being  readily  grown  in  all 
parts  of  the  United  States.  The  quanity  of  this  article  raised  throughout 
the  country,  was  certainly  far  greater  than  those  have  an  idea  of  who  con- 
sider the  Indians  in  the  character  >«lone  of  warriors  and  hunters.  Some 
tribes  were,  in  fact,  almost  entirely  devoted  to  agriculture,  and  throughout 
the  whole  South  a  far  greater  attention  was  paid  to  the  soil  than  at  the 
North.  As  in  later  times,  in  the  intercourse  with  the  whites,  and  also  be- 
tween tribe  and  tribe,  they  effected  ransoms,  made  purchases  of  grounds, 
confirmed  treaties,  and  made  various  exchanges  for  the  sake  of  the  trade 
alone,  with  this  commodity.  The  total  production,  within  the  United  Suites, 
at  about  the  time  of  the  discovery,,  at  the  lowest  estimate,  must  have 
amounted  to  several  millions  of  bushels  annually,  the  distribution  to  differ- 
ent parts  within  the  same  section  being  very  unequal,  and  thus  a  necessity 
for  trade  created.  In  some  parts  a  large  surplus  of  the  grain  was  pri>duced, 
and  as  the  whites  on  first  visiting  some  of  those  places,  found  it  laid  up  in 
large  stores,  and  ready  for  sale,  it  is  evident  that  the  trade  in  corn  was  with 
them  to  a  very  considerable  extent  a  regular  business.  At  Ante,  a  town  in 
the  northern  part  of  Florida,  Narvaez  bought  supplies  of  grain,  ready  accu- 
mulated in  store,  sufficient  to  sulisist  his  then  famishing  army  of  over  two 
hundred  men  for  fifty-one  days,  while  they  were  constructing  boats  to  leave 
the  country,  and  on  embarking  he  took  provisions  enough  to  last  thirty  days 
more,  being  as  much,  probably,  as  his  small  crowded  barks  could  carry.  De 
Soto,  in  his  explorations  of  over  four  years'  length,  extenoing  over  five 
thousand  miles,  through  the  whole  range  of  the  S  ^uthein  States,  and  as  far 
up  as  the  State  of  Missouri,  obtained  all  his  supplies  during  that  time,  for  a 
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force  of  ori^nally  six  hundred,  others  say  nine  hundred  men,  from  the  hi- 
dians,  except  the  stock,  quickly  exhausted,  brought  with  them  from  Cuba. 
Later,  the  colonies  in  Florida,  in  Virginia,  and  in  North  Carolina,  while 
engaged  in  the  exclusive  search  for  gold,  oc  lying  inactive,  derived  all 
their  supplies  from  the  trade  with  the  Indians ;  and  the  required  amount  of 
this  cereal,  and  of  other  articles,  was  by  no  means  inconsiderable.  In  other 
parts,  much  was  contributed  to  the  supjjort  of  the  colonies  by  the  Indians, 
and  but  for  this  aid  indeed,  some  of  them  would  have  inevitably  starved 
out,  in  a  very  sbort  time.  The  Indians  were  often  compelIe<l  to  pay  the 
whites  large  quantities  of  corn  as  the  purchase  of  peace,  or  as  indemnitj  for 
losses  in  war,  or  other  real  or  pretended  offenses.  Captain  John  Smith  ex- 
acted frequently  from  single  tribes,  in  Virginia,  a  tribute  of  larg:e  boatloads  of 
maize,  which  was  of  great  service  to  the  colony  he  generally  so  ably  sened. 
The  readiness  with  which  all  these  contributions  and  purchases  were  in 
these  different  places  obtained,  from  the  first,  shows  that  they  had  been  ac- 
customed to  the  production  of  a  surplus,  which  could  be  designed  only  for 
trade  with  other  tribes.  We  do  not  hear  that  the  purchases  or  exactions 
from  them  ever  left  them  in  destitution. 

The  species  of  Bean  called  the  kidney,  was  cultivated  generally  in  New 
England  and  New  York ;  and  both  beans  and  peas  of  different  kinds  in 
Virginia.  Among  those  was  the  celebrated  Indian  or  cow  pea,  which  is 
now  extensively  cultivated  at  the  South,  mainly  for  the  feeding  of  stocL 
Squashes  were  cultivated  in  both  sections.  At  the  South,  fruits  of  different 
kinds  were  raised  in  great  quantities ;  the  principal  one  among  them  was 
called  tujie^  the  gathering  of  which  was  followed  by  a  great  festival.  So 
that  harvci^t,  in  that  region,  was  neither  an  inconsiderable  nor  unnoticed 
event.  A  harvest  feast  does  not  at  all  comport  with  the  idea  of  a  neglect  of 
agriculture.  Sassafras  was  so  plenty  in  New  England,  that  the  early  Eng- 
lish voyagers  obtained  whole  cargoes  of  it,  and  voyages  were  made  from 
England  exj>ressly  for  that  article.  Different  roots,  herbs,  and  drugs,  of 
various  kinds,  were  collected  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Vines  grew  in 
abundance,  in  di6ferent  parts,  and  in  some  places,  as  in  Carolina,  the  Indians 
even  made  and  indulged  in  the  common  use  of  wine. 

Of  Sugar-cane,  we  are  told  by  Humboldt,  and  by  most  other  writera,  de- 
ferring to  his  authority,  that  it  was  known  in  no  part  of  America  until  intro- 
duced by  Europeans.  The  superintendent  of  the  Seventh  Census  (p.  79  of 
the  **  Abstract,"  lately  published)  repeats  the  assertion,  and  attributes  its 
introduction  into  Florida,  Louisiana,  Texas,  and  California,  to  the  Spaniards 
and  French,  at  the  time  of  their  earliest  settlement.  But  against  these  an- 
thoritits,  we  have  the  explicit  testimony  of  Alvaro,  the  historian  of  the  Nar- 
vaez  expedition,  that  it  was  cultivated  by  the  Indians  in  the  western  and 
northern  parts  of  Florida,  and  was  traded  to  the  Spaniards ;  this  being  in 
1528,  more  than  half  a  century  before  any  white  settlements  were  made  in 
that  region,  and  these  l>eing  the  first  Europeans  who  had  penetrated  to  that 
part.  It  was  thirty-seven  years  before  San  Augustine  was  founded,  on  the 
Eastern  side  of  Florida.  The  Potato  was  indigenous  to  Mexico,  Colombia, 
Peru,  Ciiili,  the  La  Plata  region,  and  other  parts  of  the  continent,  but  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  at  all  known  in  the  United  States. 

Tobacco  was  in  very  general  and  plentiful  use  among  the  Indians  nf  the 
United  States.  At  the  Hudson  river,  and  other  parts  of  the  north,  ther 
were  found  to  possess  it  in  quantities  sufficient  for  trade.     Yet  it  did  not 
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grow  in  all  parts,  and  must  have  been  obtained  by  many,  only  through 
trade,  and  that  sometimes  quite  remote. 

Even  Cotton  was  not  unknown  to  the  Indians  of  the  South,  although  it  is 
not  certain  that  it  was  grown  by  them.  But  if  not,  the  fact  that  Narvaez 
found  the  Indians  of  Florida  in  possession  of  some  very  rich  cotton  cloths,  is 
proof  positive  of  a  connection  and  Commerce  between  the  southern  part  of 
the  United  States  and  Mexico,  or  the  West  Indies.  Mexico  was,  most 
likely,  the  real  source  whence  the  cloths  were  derived,  the  probability  of 
which  seems  much  increased  from  the  fact  of  their  being  worked  with  orna- 
ments of  gold.  Cotton  was  however  found  growing  in  Texas  and  Califor- 
nia in  1536. 

In  regard  to  the  chase,  hunting  was  a  very  general  pursuit,  and  a  passion 
with  the  Indians.  The  meat  of  the  deer,  hares,  rabbits,  foxes,  and  other 
animals,  was  thus  plentifully  obtained  at  the  East,  and  of  the  bison,  <&c.,  at 
the  West.  Skins  and  furs  constituted  the  principal  articles  of  clothing  used, 
throughout  the  country ;  the  latter  were  used  for  blankets  and  other  pur- 
poses, and  the  former  for  tents,  canoes,  <fec.  Next  to  maize,  therefore,  furs  and 
skins  were  the  most  common  and  valuable  commodity  possessed  by  the  In- 
dians, and  were  a  great  staple  of  all  their  trade.  At  all  points,  wherever 
the  Europeans  first  visited,  from  Maine  to  Florida,  the  Indians  met  them 
provided  with  skins  and  furs  for  traffic,  and  seeming  perfectly  conscious  of 
tbeir  superior  value  to  any  other  articles  they  could  offer.  Although  the 
Europeans  everywhere  eagerly  encouraged  the  trade,  and  confined  their  de- 
mand soon  entirely  to  those  articles,  still  it  does  not  appear  that  the  ability 
of  the  Indians  to  answer  any  enlargement  of  the  demand  was  otherwise  af- 
fected than  by  the  coterminous  destruction  of  wilds,  animals,  and  Indians. 
The  state  of  their  supply  and  readiness  of  trade,  at  the  outset,  is  proof  of 
their  own  previous  internal  trade  in  those  articles.  Plentiful  as  were  the 
animals,  they  were  yet,  according  to  the  other  bounties  of  nature  very  un- 
equally distributed,  and  trade  alone  could  remedy  a  disparity  so  essential  of 
correction.  The  horns,  bones,  and  sinews,  had  all  a  trade  value  for  their 
use  in  manufactures. 

Wild-fowl — turkies,  pigeons,  partridges,  <kc.,  and  the  whole  class  of  sea- 
birds  that  now  frequent  our  coasts,  were  then  extremely  abundant  in  nearly 
all  parts.  These,  as  well  as  the  animals,  were  the  objects  of  the  successful 
field-sport  Tnese,  in  plentiful  proportion,  were  among  the  food  purchased 
of  the  Indians  by  the  gold-seeking  and  other  colonies. 

The  Fishery  was  pursued,  as  a  leading  means  of  sustenance,  throughout 
the  whole  country,  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  rivers  of  the  South,  a» 
well  in  the  rivers,  bays,  and  lakes  of  the  North  and  West,  and  along  the 
whole  sea-coast.  As  fish  were  more  plentiful  in  some  regions  than  in  others^ 
here  is  another  article  of  trade.  Fish  contributed  very  materially,  also,  to 
the  supplies  furnished  the  whites,  in  different  parts.  In  some  places  the  In- 
dians constructed  wears,  which  they  sometimes  destroyed  in  war,  in  order  to 
deprive  the  enemy  of  any  chance  to  take  advantage  of  them.  An  attempt 
was  made  in  CaroHna  to  starve  out  the  first  English  Colony  id  this  way» 
From  the  sea,  also,  the  Indians  derived  various  marine  productions,  much 
valued  as  ornaments.  Beads  and  other  things  were  made  of  these,  and  of 
different  shells,  which  the  tribes  occupying  iuland  positions  could  obtain 
only  by  trade  with  those  on  the  coast. 

In  point  even  of  Manufactures,  the  Indians  had  them  to  a  degree  sufficient 
to  give  some  diversity  to  labor,  and  to  increase  considerably  the  occasions 
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for  trade.  They  were  a  people  of  very  respectable  ingenuity,  and  should 
have  made  fine  mechanics,  under  proper  education.  In  this,  as  in  all  other 
respects,  the  Indians  of  the  South  were  much  ahead  of  those  of  the  North. 
Flint,  stone,  and  bone,  were  the  hardest  material  which  they  were  able 
to  work.  Of  the  first  they  made  knives,  arrow-heads,  <kc.  Of  the  second 
they  made  chisels,  axes,  mortars,  kettles,  pots,  pipes,  &c.  Of  bone  they 
formed  awls,  needles,  and  various  ornaments.  Of  beads,  made  of  the»e  ma- 
terials, and  of  shells  combined  with  feathers,  they  made  the  elegant  head- 
dresses, necklaces,  belts,  (S:c.,  worn  by  their  chiefs  and  leading  warriors.  la 
the  South  there  were  head-dresses  made  of  copper,  and  gold  even  vas 
known,  but  not  much  in  use.  Inferior  sorts  of  pearls  were  also  used  at  the 
South,  in  these  ornaments.  Some  of  these  ornamental  articles  answered 
the  place,  in  some  degree,  of  mx>ney. 

In  the  fictile  art,  their  works  were  by  no  means  of  the  rudest  sort. 
They  made  indeed  very  handsome  and  serviceable  pottery.  A  good  kind 
of  clay  was  used,  being  tempered  with  powdered  quartz  and  shells,  or 
with  fine  sand.  Sometimes  it  would  appear  to  have  been  mixed  up  widi 
small  pebbles,  giving  the  articles  strength,  and  an  elegant  appearance. 
These  were  made  with  much  skill  and  tastefully  ornamented.  Some  sav 
glazing  was  wanted,  but  others  have  found  them  beautifully  glazed,  and 
they  were  certainly  able  to  resist  the  action  of  fire.  Vessels  for  uses  of  all 
sorts  were  made  in  this  manner — pots,  kettles,  pitchers,  vases,  dishe?,  ic 
Pipes  were  made  in  fanciful  shapes,  having  well  designed  heads  of  men, 
beasts,  (&c.  This  manufacture  is  one  of  the  vestiges  that  connect  the  Indians 
with  Mexico.  Although  some  things  have  been  found  in  the  mounds  of 
the  West  evidently  of  European  origin,  and  of  recent  deposit,  such  is  not  the 
case  with  any  of  these  works.  The  most  of  all  tlie  manufactures  hert*  at- 
tributed to  the  Indians,  were  found  in  their  possession  bj  the  first  white 
adventurers. 

Of  wood,  a  great  quantity  of  useful  and  ornamental  articles  were  made. 
It  was  used  for  constructing  their  habitations ;  canoes  were  made  from  the 
hollowed  trunks  of  trees,  or  of  their  sewed  birch,  and  sometimes  highly 
decorated ;  their  paddles,  bows,  and  arrow-shafts,  were  made  of  diffen*n; 
kinds  of  wood,  and  often  carved  with  great  skill.  Baskets  were  mad^  of 
twigs  and  the  rinds  \)f  trees. 

Of  skins  and  furs  they  made  various  articles  of  clothing,  frocks,  tiowsers, 
mocciisins,  <&c.     Of  skins  they  made  also  tents,  canoes,  quivers,  dec. 

They  were  acquainted  with  various  paints  and  dyes.  Red  ochre,  and  ser- 
eral  substances  for  other  colors  were  in  considerable  use.  Some  of  these 
were  used  in  the  process  of  tattooing,  a  practice  universal  among  the  wa^ 
riors. 

Such  were  the  principal  manufactures  of  the  Indian  population  of  the 
United  States.  Few  and  simple  as  they  appear,  they  were  yet  much  too 
numerous,  and  quite  too  far  advanced  for  all  to  understand.  There  most 
have  been  a  rudimentary  division  of  labor.  There  were  in  the  Indian  com* 
munity  men  whose  only  domestic  employment  was  agriculture ;  there  were 
others  who  were  mainly  or  solely  mechanics — and  of  theae  again,  there 
were  different  trades  ;  and  there  must  have  been,  at  least  in  some  tribes 
some  whoso  main  occupation  was  as  merchants  or  navigators.  At  least  the 
elementary  principles  of  all  these  characters  plainly  apfiear. 

Intercommunication  is  the  leading  feature  in  Commerce,  and  is  that  to 
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which  the  bene6cial  effects  of  the  latter  are  mainly  attributable.  A  very 
wide,  rapid,  and  extended  intercourse  among  the  Indian  tribes,  as  already 
alluded  to,  both  furnished  the  occasion  for,  and  was  itself  partially  caused  by 
trade.  The  Indians  in  every  part  of  the  United  States  were  familiar  with 
the  location,  circumstances  and  character  of  other  tribes  over  a  great  part  of 
the  whole  country.  In  New  England,  tliey  were  mutually  visitant  through- 
out the  whole  section,  and  were  well  acquainted  with  the  tribes  even  of 
New  York  and  Canada.  Philip's  war  is  an  illustration  of  the  extent  and 
strength  of  their  sympathy.  It  was  from  the  reports  brought  by  the  In* 
dians,  that  commuication  was  first  opened  between  the  English  colony  at 
Plymouth,  and  the  Dutch  colony  at  New  York.  In  the  French  wars,  the 
Indians  from  Canada  simultaneously  attacked  New  York,  New  Hampshire, 
and  Maine.  The  Yamasee  confederacy  against  the  whites,  in  1715,  em- 
braced all  the  tribes  from  Cape  Fear  river,  in  North  Carolina  to  the  Ala- 
bama river,  numbering  six  thousand  warriors.  We  need  but  allude  to  the 
great  northwestern  confederacy,  which  defeated  two  American  armies,  in 
1790-91,  and  which  Wayne  broke  up  in  1794 ;  and  to  the  grand  oflfensive 
alliance  formed  by  Tecumseh,  in  1811,  reaching  from  the  far  northwest  to 
Alabama.  Sometimes  very  remote  emigrations  took  place.  The  Tusea- 
roras,  on  being  defeated  in  North  Carolina,  in  1713,  migrated  thence  to 
New  York  and  joined  the  Five  Nations.  From  the  latter  region  other  tribea 
have  emigrated  to  the  Western  States,  and  even  to  points  beyond  the  Mis- 
sissippi. 
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FROM    THE     WESTERN    COAST     OP   THE    UNITED    STATES    ON    THE    PACIFIC   TO 

CHINA. 

The  report  of  the  Hon.  E.  C.  Cabell,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  Naval  affairs,  to  whom  was  referred  the  me- 
morial of  J.  13.  Moore,  J.  Lawrence,  11.  H.  Goodman,  J.  K.  Dcihl,  and  their 
associates,  asking  the  aid  of  government  to  establish  a  line  of  mail  steamers 
from  the  West  Coast  of  the  United  States  to  China,  is  a  document  worthy 
of  the  consideration,  and  open  to  the  comments,  of  all  who  are  interested 
in  the  welfare  of  our  country. 

Accompanying  this  report  is  a  map  exhibiting  the  proposed  lines  of  com- 
munication across  the  Paci6c  Ocean  and  across  the  continent,  as  well  as  the 
lines  at  present  in  operation,  excepting  that  up  the  Red  Sea  and  across  the 
Isthmus  of  Suez,  by  the  Mediterranean  to  England.  Some  of  the  great 
objects  to  be  obtained,  as  quoted  from  the  annual  report  of  the  Hon.  R.  J. 
Walker  to  Congress,  in  1846,  are  "To  revolutionize  in  our  favor  the  Com- 
merce of  the  world,  and  more  rapidly  advance  our  greatness,  wealth,  and 
power,  than  any  event  which  has  occurred  since  the  adoption  of  the  Con- 
stitution;" again,  in  1847,  Mr.  Walker  "enlarged  upon  the  great  profits 
which  would  accrue  to  this  nation  by  securing  the  command  of  the  Com- 
merce and  navigation  of  the  Pacific." 

Reference  is  also  made  to  the  report  of  the  Hon.  T.  B.  King,  dated  May 
4,  1 848,  and  to  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  at  the  opening  of 
the  dlst  C)ongress. 
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These  are  remarkable  documents ;  a  full  review  of  them  would  occupy 
too  much  time  and  space,  therefore  I  shall  confine  myself  principally  to  the 
report  of  Mr.  Cabell,  which  takes  much  the  same  ground  as  the  others. 

The  report  bases  its  recommendations  for  a  line  of  steamers,  on  the  fol- 
lowing general  assumptions : — 

"  The  line  will  secure  a  speedy  communication  between  the  United  States 
and  Shanghae,  where  a  great  portion  of  the  trade  and  CJommerce  of  about 
one  half  of  the  whole  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  globe  will  be  con- 
centrated." 

The  time  considered  necessary  to  make  the  run  from  Shanghae  to  Puget's 
Sound,  h  fourteen  days :  the  distance  by  the  great  circle,  as  given  by  Lieut 
Maury,  being  about  five  thousand  miles,  or  at  the  rate  of  about  fifteen 
knots. 

From  Pugefis  Sound  to  Tehuantepec  the  distance  is  called  twenty-eight 
hundred  miles,  which,  at  the  rate  of  thirteen  knots  an  hour,  will  require  nine 
days,  one  day  is  to  be  taken  up  in  getting  across  the  Isthmus,  six  more  in 
getting  thence  to  New  York,  or  fifteen  thence  direct  to  England  :  so  that  the 
mails  and  passengers  would  be  taken  from  Shanghae  to  England  in  thirty- 
nine  days,  or  to  New  York  in  thirty  days :  the  time  now  taken  in  doing  the 
first,  via  Suez,  being,  according  to  the  report,  sixty  daySy  making  a  saving 
of  twenty-one  days,  and  the  time  consumed  in  doing  the  latter  being  at 
present  seventy- two  days,  the  saving  would  \>q  forty-two  days. 

It  is  assumed  that  the  distance  from  Calcutta  to  Puget  Sound  is  eigbtj- 
four  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  and  that  this  is  to  be  done  in  twenty-three  days, 
or  at  the  rate  of  about  fifteen  knots,  making  a  saving  of  nineteen  days  to 
New  York,  and  getting  to  England  in  the  same  time  as  now  occupied,  ac- 
cording to  the  report,  say  forty- eight  days.  But  these  assumptions  are  noth- 
ing, compared  to  those  further  on,  at  page  7,  which  I  quote  in  full : — 

Assuming  that  a  railroad  across  the  continent  will  be  built,  and  that  the  travel 
upon  it  will  be  at  the  rate  of  thirty  miles  an  hour,  it  will  only  require  four  days 
from  point  to  point.  By  the  proposed  line  of  steamers,  in  connection  with  a 
railroad  across  the  continent,  we  shall  be  able  to  transport  the  mails  and  pass- 
engers from  Shanghae  to  New  York  in  eighteen  days,  and  from  Shanghae  to 
England  in  twenty-eight  days,  being  a  saving  of  fifty-four  <2a^s  to  New  York, 
and  thirty-two  days  to  England.  From  Calcutta  to  New  York  the  time  would  be 
twenty-seven  days,  and  to  England  thirty-nine  days,  being  a  saving  of  twenif- 
three  days  to  New  York,1ind  nine  days  to  England.  Then  by  means  of  the  mag- 
netic telffgraph  along  the  line  of  such  railroad,  allowing  one  day  for  communi- 
cation, important  commercial  intelligence  might  be  transmitted  from  Shanghae 
to  New  York  in  fifteen  days,  and  to  England  in  twenty-seven  days;  and  nt>m 
Calcutta  to  New  York  in  twenty-four  days,  and  to  England  in  thirty-six  days. 

In  the  foregoing  comparisons  it  is  assumed  that  the  mails  and  passengers  are 
now  transported  by  the  British  overland  route,  in  the  time  required  by  the  con- 
tracts of  the  British  government  with  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navi- 
gation Company,  for  the-  transportation  of  the  mails  from  China  and  India  to 
England;  and  in  several  instances  during  the  favorable  monsoons  in  the  Ea.Htem 
seas,  it  has  been  delivered  in  London  in  less  time.  But  a  writer  in  the  Nauticsl 
Magazine  gives  the  average  time  actually  consumed  by  this  company  in  the  trans- 
mission of  twenty  monthly  mails  from  the  points  specified,  as  follows: — 

From  Bombay  to  England days.  S9 

"      Madras  "         49 

**      Sin^pore        ** 75 

•«      Calcutto  «         49 

**      China  "        89 
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Prom  which  it  will  be  seen  that  the  facilities  for  turning  the  trade  and  travel 
from  the  oriental  countries,  across  this  country,  are  even  much  greater  than 
herein  before  estimated,  and  that  it  may  be  confidently  assumed,  that  not  only 
the  mails  and  passengers  from  Shanghae,  Canton,  Manilla,  Datavia,  Singapore, 
Penang,  Ceylon,  Madras,  Calcutta,  and  Bombay,  for  the  United  States,  but  for 
England  and  other  commercial  points  in  Europe,  will  eventually  be  carried  by 
the  proposed  line  of  ocean  steamers. 

We  cannot  reasonably  expect  to  compete  successfully  with  other  notions  for 
the  trade  and  Commerce  of  the  world,  with  their  attendant  wealth,  unless  we 
at  least  equal  them  in  our  provisions  for  rapid  travel  and  safe  and  easy  means  of 
communication  with  the  great  commercial  emporiums  of  the  several  nations  of 
the  earth,  and  for  the  purpose  of  showing  how  far  we  are  behind  Great  Britain 
in  this  respect,  the  following  brief  sketch  is  given  of  the  steam  mail  service  of 
that  government: — 

The  official  statement  for  the  year  1848,  shows  that  Great  Britain  during  that 
fiscal  year,  employed  in  the  transportation  of  the  mails  seventy-eight  steamships, 
of  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  61,000  tons,  for  which  she  paid  £701,680  or 
83,507,900. 

This  throws  the  snail-like  pace  of  the  other  estimate  so  entirely  in  the  shade, 
that  it  would  seem  hardly  worth  while  to  take  any  note  of  it ;  all  that  is 
wanting  in  order-  to  make  the  thing  quite  popular  and  feasible*,  is  to  con- 
struct an  atmospheric  tunnel  across  the  continent,  for  the  transmission  of  the 
mails  in  about  ten  minutes,  including  stops,  from  Puget's  Sound  to  New 
York,  to  be  gradually  improved  so  as  to  carry  the  silks  and  the  teas  of 
China. 

The  report  goes  on  to  say — 

From  the  foregoing  statement  it  appears  that  the  British  government  has  in 
its  employ  a  sufficient  number  of  steamships,  so  constructed  that  they  may  be 
almost  instantly  converted,  at  a  very  trifling  expense,  into  war  vessels  of  the  first 
class,  80  as  to  constitute  one  of  the  most  formidable  armaments  in  the  world.  In 

groof  of  this  fact,  we  find  by  later  advices  from  England,  that  seven  of  the 
Bombay  mail  steamers,  were,  in  the  almost  incredible  space  of  three  days,  com- 
pletely fitted  out  with  armaments  and  troops,  and  dispatched  to  Rangoon  as  part 
of  the  force  employed  in  the  present  Burmese  war.  The  expense  for  so  sudden 
an  alteration  was,  and  necessarily  must  have  been,  very  slight  These  vessels 
are  so  arranged  and  distributed,  as  to*  keep  up  regular  lines  of  communication 
between  all  the  great  commercial  cities  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  and  these  ex- 
tensive lines  of  steamships,  forming  a  vast  net  work,  covering  every  ocean  and 
every  sea,  have  been  constructed  and  kept  in  successful  operation  wholly  by 
private  enterprise  and  private  wealth.  Enterprising  capitalists  have  been  induced 
to  invest  the  vast  amount  of  money  necessary  to  establish  this  stupendous  sys- 
tem of  ocean  steam  navigation,  by  the  liberal  contracts  entered  into  with  gov- 
ernment for  the  transportation  of  mails.  It  is  this  system  of  encouraging,  and 
thereby  stimulating  private  enterprise,  which  has  enabled  Great  Britain  to  con- 
trol the  Commerce  of  the  world,  and  to  maintain  her  boasted  maritime  supre- 
macy. The  old  proverb  that  "  it  is  right  to  take  counsel  from  an  enemy,"  ap- 
plies with  great  force  here,  and  when  our  government,  true  to  her  own  interests^ 
shall  learn  to  extend  the  same  fostering  care  and  encouragement  to  the  enter- 
prise of  her  own  citizens,  the  boasted  title  of  "Queen  of  the  Seas,"  will  bo 
among  the  records  of  the  past  and  British  policy  and  British  arrogance,  be  forced 
to  give  way  before  the  commercial  stride  of  the  giant  republic. 

What  is  said  in  illustration  of  converting  mail  steamers  into  war  steamers, 
is  not  founded  on  correct  information ;  I  believe  that  the  steamers  alluded  to 
belong  to  the  East  India  Company,  always  wore  a  pendant,  and  were  occa- 
Biooally  used  to  carry  the  mails  to  Aden  and  Suez,  and  on  the  occasion  al- 
luded to  were  merely  used  as  government  transports. 
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The  report  assumes  that  the  postage  now  paid  on  the  East  India  and 
China  end  of  the  line,  amountii)^  to  an  average  of  four  hundred  and  fifty- 
eight  thousand  and  sixty  five  dollars  per  annum,  would  be  at  once  diverted 
to  the  United  States  line ;  and  on  this  an  estimate  is  made  up  to  show  that 
each  ship  ought  to  receive  one  hundred  and  fourteen  thousand  ^\e  hundred 
and  sixteen  dollars  per  annum  from  the  United  States  government;  this  sum 
multiplied  by  the  number  of  ships,  twelve,  gives  the  estimated  amount  of 
receipts  from  the  mail  at  $1,374,192,  leaving,  after  paying  all  expenses  of 
sailing,  insurance,  interest,  and  depreciation  ten  per  cent,  the  sum  of 
$2,854,588  to  be  made  up  from  freight  and  passengers,  in  order  to  get  back 
the  amount  expended. 

After  these  estimates  of  sailing  and  of  receipts  for  mail  steamers  on  a  new 
route  where  coal  depots  do  not  now  exist,  which  estimates  ouofht  to  be  rt- 
ceived  with  great  caution,  as  all  know  who  have  had  anything  to  do  with 
steam,  the  repoit  goes  on  to  show,  that  the  United  States  is  the  "pivot" 
upon  which  the  interests  of  the  whole  commercial  world  must  revolve,  and 
tha^  in  turning  this  pivot,  vulgarly,  "^rta^mjf/  the  wheels^  the  United  States 
must  open  her  treasury  to  the  petitioners,  and  enable  them  to  turn  the  wbol^r 
trade  of  China  and  the  East  Indies,  now  carried  round  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  and  through  the  lied  Sea,  into  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  acro^  the  Amer- 
ican continent;  "and  in  order  to  give  a  clear  understanding  of  the  necesia- 
ty  which  points  out  this  route  as  the  nearest  between  the  United  States  on 
the  Pacific  and  Eastern  Asia,"  the  report  quotes  Lieut.  Maury's  letter  to  Mr. 
T.  B.  King ;  these  quotations  show  that  6y  a  Mercator's  Chart  the  most 
direct  way  from  Panama  to  Shanghae  is,  by  the  Sandwich  Islands  9,500 
miles,  but  that  this  is  not  really  the  nearest,  and  then  he  conclusively  shows  it  is 
by  the  great  circle  as  illustrated  on  a  globe ;  this  necessarily  takes  the  steam- 
ship to  the  north,  in  a  stormy,  foggy  sea,  without  any  convenient  place  for 
coal  depots,  and  where  every  seaman,  who  has  crossed  the  North  Pacific, 
knows  that  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  realize  the  great  element,  (speed,  fifteen 
knots,)  talked  of  in  the  report,  in  order  to  make  the  run  in  fourteen  dap. 
Instead  of  this,  it  is  more  likely  to  require  twenty-five  days  going  to  the 
westward,  and  at  least  twenty,  going  .to  the  eastward  ;  it  being  pretty  well 
established  by  experience,  that  coals  when  carried  a  long  distance,  do  not  make 
steam  to  propel  large  ships  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  knots ;  while  on  this  part 
of  the  subject,  it  may  be  well  to  notice  that  the  report  allows  only  thirteen 
knots  between  Puget's  Sound  and  Tehuantepec,  while  it  allows  fifteen  in  the 
North  Pacific  and  on  the  coasts  of  Japan  and  China ;  the  best  speed  oogbt 
to  be  made  on  the  coast,  where  smooth  seas  and  fine  weather  generally  pre- 
vail, and  where  there  will  be  more  active  competition.  It  appears  rather  odd 
too,  that  the  steamers  between  Calcutta  and  China  are  to  go  fifteen  knots, 
while  all  other  steamers  on  the  present  British  routes  are  to  continue  to  go 
only  eight  or  ten  knots ! 

The  report,  in  advocating  the  shortest  route,  says — 

Lines  of  ocean  steamers  from  Panama  by  way  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and 
\if  way  of  San  Francisco  and  the  Sandwich  Islands,  have  been  suggested,  birt 
an  examination  of  these  various  routes  will  convince  all  of  the  impracticabilitj  of 
departing  from  the  shortest  course  between  two  great  commert?ial  points,  onlj 
consuming  more  time  in  the  voyage  and  thereby  increasing  the  hazard. 

Now,  if  the  net  result  of  the  proposed  line  is  to  be  taken  into  the  account, 
and  if  speed,  wear  and  tear,  economy  of  fuel,  are  to  be  considered  in  making 
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it  up,  then  the  Sandwich  Islands  ought  to  be  one  of  the  principal  stopping 
places,  and  if  more  than  one  be  considered  neces^sary  between  the  West 
Coast  and  China,  one  of  the  Marian  or  Ladrone  Islands  ought  to  be  fixed 
upon,  for  these  are  places  to  which  coal  can  be  conveniently  carried;  besides 
which,  there  are  political  reasons  for  going  via  Sandwich  Islands.  In  this 
connection  I  would  notice  on  page  28  of  the  report,  that — 

The  whaling  ships  of  New  England  which  now  go  out  in  ballast,  will  then  al- 
ways be  certain  of  a  fall  cargo  and  fair  freight,  to  some  one  of  their  Pacific  stations, 
because  if  we  suppose  that  a  ship  will  make  one  trip  to  California,  Oregon,  or 
China,  in  each  year,  and  carry  four  hundred  tons  of  coal,  it  will  require  Jfbur 
hundred  and  thirty-seven  ships  to  carry  out  a  sufficient  quantity  to  supply  twelve 
steamers  for  one  year. 

The  idea  of  whaling  ships  going  out  in  ballast  is  certainly  new  to  me,  or 
if  they  go  in  ballast  trim,  it  is  new  to  me  that  they  ever  have  any  consid- 
erable space  unfilled ! 

According  to  the  valuable  statistics  on  the  whale  fishery  by  the  Hon.  J. 
Grinnell,  as  given  to  Congress  in  1844,  a  ship  of  about  350  tons,  engaged 
in  the  sperm  fishery,  requires  an  outfit  costing  about  $20,000,  and  one  in  the 
right  whale  fishery  about  |51 7,000;  these  outfits  are  bulky  and  nearly  fill 
the  ships,  or  render  it  impossible  to  take  out  coals  ;  the  idea  is  simply  absurd 
of  carrying  coals  in  whaling  ships  at  this  day,  and  when  the  commercial 
millennium  comes,  of  which  so  much  is  foreshadowed  in  the  report,  the  oil 
caught  in  the  Pacific  will  go  home  through  the  atmospheric  tubes,  or  by  the  rail- 
road, and  the  suppHes  for  the  crews  will  be  found  on  the  Aleutian  Islands,  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  and  at  Puget*s  Sound  I  This  will  certainly  be  done  long 
before  whaling  ships  can  afiford  to  carry  coals  on  freight,  and  long  before 
steamships  will  cross  from  Shanghae  to  the  West  Coast  in  fourteen  days ! 

I  have  great  regard  for  Lieut  Maury's  general  principles  of  winds  and 
currents,  and  for  his  estimates  of  distances  by  the  great  circle,  but  when  he 
goes  into  the  question  of  remuneration  and  profit,  I  cannot  but  have  some 
doubt  as  to  his  theories  ;  we  must  go  by  the  longest  route  if  it  will  result 
best  in  the  ledger. 

The  distance  from  San  Francisco,  via  Puget's  Sound,  to  Shanghae,  by  the 
shortest  route  to  the  northward,  as  Lieut  Maury  tells  us,  is  about  one  thous- 
and miles  less  than  by  the  way  of  the  Sandwich  Islands ;  in  this  route  by 
the  Islands  fine  weather  prevails  nearly  all  the  time,  and  fair  winds  nearly 
all  the  way  when  going  to  the  westward ;  it  will  require  only  three  days  to  make 
up  the  difierence  of  distance,  and  there  is  no  sane  man  who  knows  anything 
of  the  weather  in  the  Pacific  below  the  latitude  of  26°  N.  and  tlie  parallel 
of  the  Islands,  who  will  not  concede  at  once,  that  the  passage  can  be  made 
as  quick,  or  quicker,  by  way  of  the  Islands  from  San  Francisco,  with  much 
less  wear  and  tear,  and  a  great  deal  more  comfort  to  passengers,  while  the 
Islands  will  become  of  much  more  importance,  and  in  short,  will,  by  this 
process,  soon  become  American !  The  return  voyage  would  be  made  quicker 
to  Puget's  Sound,  or  to  San  Francisco,  by  the  northern  route  without  going 
to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  but  would  it  pay  ?  But  these  *^  fifteen  knot  steam- 
ers ''  would  find  no  more  difficulty  in  going  straight  to  the  Islands,  than  the 
steamers  which  are  to  go  from  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec  to  England, 
against  the  north-east  trades,  though  assisted  by  the  Gulf  Stream ;  no  more 
difficulty  than  the  slow  English  steamers  would  encounter  in  going  from  Cal- 
cutta to  Shanghae  in  "  nine  days,"  half  the  way  against  the  north-east  mon- 
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soon,  the  report  estimates  the  run  from  Calcutta  to  Puget's  Sound  at  twniy- 
three  days,  fourteen  of  which  are  wanted  to  go  across  the  Pacific ! 

To  come  back  to  the  net  results^  I  imagine  that  it  would  be  much  better- 
to  go  both  ways  via  the  Sandwich  Islands,  even  at  the  expense  of  steaming 
a  thousnnd  miles  further.  The  fact  in  regard  to  a  steam  route  between 
China  and  the  West  Coast,  is  just  this :  there  can  be  no  profit  in  it  in  pad- 
dle-wheel ocean  steamers,  without  getting  from  the  government  a  much 
larger  sum  than  the  report  suggests;  the  true  policy  of  the  goverament 
should  be  to  encourage  a  line  of  powerful  auxiliary  propellers,  with  a  full 
supply  of  canvas,  and  to  be  perfect  sailing  ship?,  suitable  in  time  of  war  for 
frigates.  Such  vessels  would  make  the  passage  quick  enough,  frequently 
quicker  than  regular  steamers,  and  they  would  be  able  to  carry  large  car- 
goes at  small  cost,  and  as  government  ships,  would  be  more  useful  in  time 
of  war  than  any  other  class;  their  speed  would  afford  sufficient  inducement 
to  ship  all  we  shall  want  to  ship  from  Chin^j  for  the  next  two  hundred  year?. 
The  route  from  San  Francisco  to  China,  and  back,  seems  specially  calculated 
for  this  class  of  ships,  and  they  would  pay  when  paddle-wheel  steamers  would 
lose  money.  It  is  only  necessary  to  go  to  Southampton  to  seo  ships  of  this 
class  which  can  steam  ten  to  twelve  knots,  with  a  moderate  consumpUoQ  of 
fuel,  and  which,  under  sail  alone,  go  twelve  to  thirteen  knots. 

As  to  the  ideas  given  out  in  pages  19  and  20,  viz: — 

The  committee  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  actual  value  of  the  export 
and  import  trade  of  Cnina,  and  the  various  maritime  countries  of  the  East,  con- 
tained within  the  limits  of  the  above-described  triangle;  butthat  of  China  alone 
has  been  estimated  by  those  most  competent  to  judge,  at  9125,000,090  per  an- 
num, two-thirds  of  which  is  carried  on  by  the  British,  and  the  annual  valae  of 
the  export  and  import  trade  of  Great  Britain  with  the  Asiatic  Archipelago  and 
Pacific  Islands,  exclusive  of  those  belonging  to  China,  is  about  $75,000,000, 
making  the  commercial  operations  of  Great  Britain  with  those  countries,  amoant 
annually  to  about  $160,000,000.  This  valuable  trade  is  now  monopolized  by 
that  government,  and  in  a  great  measure  by  hieans  of  cotton  fabrics,  the  raw 
material  for  which  is  produced  in  the  United  States,  transported  to  England  to 
be  manufactured,  and  then  carried  past  our  own  ports  to  supply  the  demand  for 
them  in  the  isles  of  the  Pacific  and  China. 

What  then  is  to  prevent  us  from  securing  this  immensely  valuable  trade?  Bf 
the  shortest  and  safest  commercial  routes  of  communication,  Calcutta,  Singa- 
pore, Canton,  Shanghae,  as  well  as  every  other  maritime  port  in  Eastern  and 
South-Easteim  Asiji,  are  nearer  to  New  York,  New  Orleans,  and  Charleston,  than 
they  are  to  England.  By  the  construction  and  establishment  of  the  necessary 
lines  of  railroads  and  steamships,  we  can  communicate  with  all  these  countries 
much  sooner,  and  at  less  expense,  than  the  British,  and  consequently  can  secure 
the  greater  portion  of  this  valuable  trade. 

Experience  has  proven  that  whenever  we  have  been  brought  into  commerwil 
communication  with  any  people,  near  enough  for  our  agricultural  and  commer- 
cial staples  to  bear  the  expense  of  transportation,  we  have  been  able  to  build  ap 
a  trade  of  about  one  dollar  per  inhabitant.  Our  trade  with  Hayli,  with  a  pop- 
ulation of  1,000,000,  amounted  in  1851  to  $1,847,290,  or  1.84  per  inhabitant, 
and  yet  it  is  difficult  to  learn  of  what  it  consists.  Our  trade  with  all  Europe, 
containing  a  population  of  249,337,204,  amounted  in  the  fiscal  vear  ending  SOth 
of  June,  1851,  to  170,889,034,  being  at  the  rate  of  70  cents  per  inhabitant,  i«i 
with  England  alone,  our  trade  for  the  same  year  amounted  to  $7,00  per  eadiio- 
habitant 

If  then  wo  can  bring  the  trade  of  these  vast  and  populous  countries,  containing 
700,000,000  of  people,  within  from  fifteen  to  thirty  days  sail  of  our  Pacific  po- 
se Asions,  may  we  not  reasonably  expect  to  build  a  Commerce  with  a  peo- 
ple possessing  the  means  of  exchange  for  our  great  staple  products  toanalmo^ 
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unlimited  extent,  equal  at  least,  in  proportion  to  their  numbers,  to  one-half  of 
that  we  now  enjoy  with  the  ignorant,  improvident,  and  indolent  negroes  of  Haytil 
and  if  so,  our  trade  with  continental  and  insular  Asia,  Japanese  Empire,  and 
Austral  Asia,  must  very  soon  amount  to  8650,000,000  per  annum,  a  sum  about 
three  times  as  large  as  our  present  exports  to  all  the  world. 

They  are  simply  absurd. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  few  people  will  go  to  China  and  the  East 
Indies  for  pleasure,  and  that  a  steam  line  across  the  Pacific  cannot  command 
passengers  like  an  Atlantic  line ;  will  the  trade  bear  so  large  a  tax  as 
$2,854,588,  which,  according  to  the  report,  would  be  necessary  in  order  to 
make  the  company  whole.  How  can  the  cheap  and  bulky  article  of  tea 
bear  steamer  freight,  to  say  nothing  of  an  overland  carriage  where  it  must 
be  handled  several  times — imagine  a  chest  of  Congou  going,  per  steamer 
and  railroad,  from  Shangbae  to  England  in  thirty-nine  days  / 

In  pages  26  and  27,  we  find  the  following: — 

But  while  securing  the  cotton  trade  of  China,  we  also  as  certainly,  by  the  same 
means,  secure  the  silk  and  tea  trade  of  that  country,  amounting  to  twenty-eight 
or  thirty  millions  of  dollars  per  annum.  These  articles  would  bear  transporta- 
tion over  a  railroad  across  the  continent ;  but  even  if  the  transportation  was  con- 
fined to  a  route  across  the  Isthmus,  there  would  be  advantages  in  such  a  course 
of  trade,  additional  to  those  which  are  desired,  and  which  have  been  before  ar- 
gued, from  the  shorteniner  of  the  distance  to  be  traversed,  and  the  time  occupied 
in  transportation.  Cargoes,  as  we  have  already  seen,  may  be  conveyed  from 
Sbanghae  to  Liverpool,  by  way  of  Tehuantepec,  in  about  thirty-nine  days; 
whereas,  by  the  present  sailingf  route  of  the  British  vessels,  it  reauires  from  one 
hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  days  to  go  from  China  to  England.  The  British 
sailing  route  crosses  the  equator  twice,  and  the  tropical  climate  heats  and  de- 
stroys or  greatly  injures  the  bei^t  teas,  as  well  as  all  vegetable  and  animal  pro- 
ducts designed  for  human  subsistence,  which  difficulty  is  entirely  avoided  by  the 
higher  latitude,  and  uniform  temperature  of  the^proposed  American  route.  With 
these  decided  advantages,  our  merchants  will  be  able  to  supply  the  British  mar- 
kets with  a  better  article  of  tea  than  can  be  possibly  obtained  at  present,  and  at 
a  cheaper  rate,  and  consequently  thb  valuable  trade  must  fall  into  our  hands. 

The  committee  believe  that  an  extensive  and  lucrative  trade  can  be  opened 
with  Japan,  in  cotton  and  woolen  groods,  through  the  Chinese  merchants  located 
at  Chapua,  who  enjoy  the  exclusive  privilege  of  trading  with  Japan.  That  em- 
pire contains  a  population  never  estimated  at  less  than  fifty  millions  of  inhab- 
itantM;*  and  as  they  have  no  sheep,  while  woolen  clothing  is  suitable  during 
the  winter  throughout  the  whole  empire,  a  demand  might  he  created  for  a  very 
largo  amount  of  coarse  woolen  goods.  It  is  said  that  the  mineral  resources  of 
the  country,  particularly  in  tin  and  copper  ores,  which  have  been  lately  in  gr^at 
demand,  are  sufficient  to  provide  returns  for  immense  imports. 

The  great  agricultural  interests  of  our  country  will  be  materially  advanced  by 
the  establishment  of  the  proposed  lines  of  communication.  When  a  rapid  and 
free  intercourse  shall  be  established  betwetn  our  people  and  the  millions  of  Asia, 
the  exclusive  policy  of  the  Chinese  race  must  yield  to  American  energy  and  en- 
terprise. The  customs,  manners,  feelings,  and  wants  of  that  numerous  people 
will  be  slowly,  yet  no  less  certainly,  changed.  New  habits  and  new  modes  of 
living  will  be  introduced  among  them.  The  laboring  classes  will  cease  to  live 
and  die  on  their  unchanged  diet  of  rice,  when  they  find  that  they  can  obtain  from 
our  shores  a  more  wholesome  and  nutritious  food,  in  the  shape  of  meat  and 
bread.  When  they  have  learned  to  use  these  articles,  and  acquired  a  taste  for 
them,  they  will  be  considered  necessaries  of  life,  and  essential  to  their  comfort 
and  happiness. 


*  A  Uto  writer  ntmed  Hoc  qqotet  it  at  70,000,000. 
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It  is  quite  idle  to  talk  of  supplying  England  with  teas  by  way  of  America 
across  the  Pacific,  and  it  is  very  doubtful  if  any  considerable  portion  of  the 
demand  for  the  United  States  would  go  that  way ;  raw  silk  as  well  as  roan- 
ufwtured  silks  might  take  that  course.  Tea,  when  well  stowt^  in  a 
good  ship,  bears  the  voyage  round  the  Cape  without  injury,  but  it  is  packed 
in  such  trail  packages  that  it  will  not  bear  much  handling,  and  if  we  are  to 
supply  England  with  tea,  we  must  supply  China  with  lumber  and  nails  to 
make  better  chests ! 

We  are  told  also,  that  we  are  to  supply  China  and  Japan  with  woolen 
and  cotton  goods,  to  a  large  extent  ?  In  page  24  we  see  that  the  whole 
production  of  the  world  in  cotton  is  2,000,000,000  of  pounds,  of  which  two- 
thirds  is  grown  in  the  United  States,  450,000,000  in  British  India,  and  the 
balance,  about  217,000,000,  in  China,  Africa,  and  South  America.  Now 
the  (lict  is,  that  every  one  of  the  350,000,000  of  Chinese,  weaves  cotton  in  wmi 
shape  or  another^  excepting  a  few  paupers  and  they  cant  afford  to  wear  any- 
thing, judging  from  this  fact,  and  from  the  important  fact  that  the  price  of 
our  cotton  fabrics  and  those  of  England,  as  well  as  the  raw  cotton  of  India, 
(of  which  some  240,000  bales  go  annually  to  China,)  is  mainly  iDflaenced 
by  the  state  of  the  cotton  crop  in  China,  it  would  seem  probable  that  these 
850,000,000  of  people  must  raise  as  much  cotton  as  we  do,  or  that  they 
must  wear  silks,  or  go  nuked.  We  know  nothing  certain  of  the  amount  of 
the  Chinese  cotton  crop,  except  that  it  must  be  very  large.  It  is  not  at  all 
probable  that  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  will  want  any  more  of  our  products 
than  they  can  pay  for  in  tea,  silk,  matting,  etc.  Supposing  that  the  Chines* 
and  Japanese  have  been  naked  and  hungry  for  the  last  few  centuries,  and 
that  we  can  clothe  and  feed  them  cheaper  than  England,  how,  let  me  ask 
Mr.  Cabell,  are  they  to  pay  for  being  fed  and  clothed  I 

It  is  quite  as  reasonable  to  suppose  that  they  will  want  our  beef  and  pork 
and  our  flour,  as  it  is  to  suppose  that  they  will  require  any  considerable  part 
of  our  raw  cotton  and  our  cotton  fabrics  beyond  what  they  have  received 
during  the  last  ten  years,  and  beyond  what  they  can  pay  for  in  tea  and  silL 

The  report  goes  on  to  say  a  great  deal  on  the  subject  of  change  of  habits 
m  the  Chinese  and  Japanese,  and  to  give  reasons  why  we  should  enlarge  our 
commercial  intercourse  with  them. 

It  is  true  that  they  might  like  to  change  their  diet  and  their  wardrobes,  but 
how  are  they  to  pay  for  these  luxuries,  and  in  what  articles  of  Commerte 
that  we  want,  besides  30  to  40  millions  pounds  of  tea,  a  little  silk,  matting, 
cassia,  and  China  ware  ?  How  are  we  to  he  paid,  iJiat  is  the  question  ?  1^ 
report  also  alludes  to  the  article  of  tobacco,  I  quote  from  page  27 — 

The  committee  also  believe  that  a  considerable'trade  in  the  article  of  tobaeeo 
may  be  established  in  China.  Martin,  the  writer  before  quoted,  informs  us  that 
an  inferior  kind  of  tobacco  has  been  recently  introduced  and  extAnsi%'ely  coltivi- 
ted  in  China.  It  is  called  yere,  (smoke,)  and  differs  very  materially  from  tiie 
American  tobacco,  as  it  is  very  mild.  It  is  used  by  all  classes,  including  bon 
and  girls,  and  it  is  difficult  to  perceive  any  good  reason  for  supposing  that  when 
the  superior  American  article  shall  be  introduced  there,  it  will  not  be  rweired 
with  as  much  favor,  be  as  highly  appreciated,  and  as  extensively  uned,  as  it  baa 
been  in  every  other  country  where  it  has  been  introduced.  Should  the  ChiMse 
not  prove  an  exception  to  the  general  rule,  we  may  reasonably  expect  to  aecaif 
a  market  in  their  countries  for  a  quantity  of  tobacco,  almost  equal  in  value  to 
our  present  exports  of  that  article,  because  the  number  of  people  in  China  is  be- 
lieved  to  be  greater  than  the  whole  number  of  our  foreign  consumers  at  the  pres- 
ent tmie.    The  exports  of  tobacco  for  the  year  ending  the  30th  of  June,  1851, 
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amounted  to  $9,219,251,  and  as  we  have  seen,  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that 
we  may  be  able  to  treble  that  amount,  by  introducing  it  hito  the  Chinese  markets. 

It  is  really  astonishing  to  find  intelligent  men,  like  the  Hon.  Mr.  Cabell, 
putting  such  crude  views  as  this  into  print  for  the  purpose  of  enlightening 
Concrrcss?  He  says  (quoting  Montgomery  Martin,)  that  all  the  inhabitants 
of  China  use  a  mild  kind  of  tobacco.  I  am.  aware  of  this  fact,  therefore  be- 
fore we  can  give  them  any  Virginia  tobacco,  we  must  get  rid  of  the  native 
crop  as  well  as  the  native  taste  ;  it  is  really  too  absurd  an  idea  that  we  are 
to  send  them  our  tobacco  by  railroad  and  steamship,  or  in  any  other  way. 

I  might  occupy  much  time  and  space  in  commenting  on  the  untenable 
ground  assumed  by  this  report  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  but  I  will  pass 
on  to  what  is  said  on  the  proposition  in  a  naval  point. 

Here  it  is  assumed  that  these  twelve  steamships  would  be  necessary,  in 
case  of  any  sudden  war,  to  protect  the  twelve  hundred  ships  and  the  thirty 
thousand  men  employed  in  the  Pacific  wh  ding  business  and  in  the  India 
and  China  trade,  and  that  they  could  do  this  to  a  great  extent.  But  I  ima- 
gine Mr.  Cabell  does  not  mean  to  say  that  these  ships  and  men  are  trading 
within  the  limits  of  the  steam  line  all  at  once  ;  it  is  probable  that  in  case  of 
any  sudden  war,  many  of  these  ships  would  be  captured,  or  would  be  safely  * 
hauled  up  in  neutral  or  home  ports,  long  before  the  steamships  could  be  pre- 
pared to  protect  them  against  any  formidable  enemy. 

These  ships  might  be  useful  so  far  as  they  would  go,  and  as  their  employ- 
ment as  warships  would  cut  off  the  supply  of  congou  to  John  Bull,  he  would 
Boon  have  to  come  to  terms ;  and  as  for  any  other  enemy,  we  could  keep 
him  at  arm's  length  without  the  aid  of  steam  ships. 

It  is  too  true  that  we  should  be  in  a  "  poor  fix  "  for  want  of  st^^amers  and 
men  of  war,  in  case  of  a  war  with  any  maritime  nation,  and  there  is  no 
question  but  that  Our  navy  ought  to  be  much  increased,  and  it  must  be  done 
long  before  any  railroad  and  steamship  communication  with  China  can  take 
place  under  the  United  States  fiag.  In  this  report  it  is  assumed  that  the 
steamships  are  to  be  superior  to  any  now  afloat,  especially  in  speed,  they  are 
to  be  invulnerable  to  accidents,  and  while  we  are  making  this  immense  pro- 
gress our  cousin  John  is  to  set  still  aud  look  on ;  he  is  quietly  to  see  us 
"  bag  "  all  the  profits ;  his  ships  (excepting  only  the  line  from  Calcutta  to 
China,)  are  to  uo  only  eight  or  ten  knots,  while  ours  are  to  go  fifteen ;  in 
short,  we  are  to  havo  no  competition,  on  the  contrary,  the  means  now  in  use 
under  the  British  flag,  are  to  be  made  subs  rvient  to  this  plan. 

The  report  winds  up  by  recapitulating  the  many  striking  advantages  to  ac- 
crue to  the  United  States,  in  the  following  language: — 

For  the  encouragement  of  the  great  enterprise  which  the  memorialists  pro- 
pose, they  ask  noUiing  at  the  hands  of  the  Government  but  the  proceeds  of  the 
mail  matter  which  they  shall  carry,  along  with  the  privilege  of  purchasing  at 

government  price,  fifty  sections  of  land  in  Oregon.     The  ashisUmce  thus  us^kcd 
oes  not  involve  the  expenditure  of  a  single  dollar  from  the  national  treiisury, 
but  as  has  been  before  shown,  will  add  immeasurably  to  the  future  revenue  of 
the  country. 

In  addition,  the  committee  will  briefly  and  rapidly  recapitulate  the  octunl  re- 
sults which  must  necessarily  follow  this  undertaking.  It  will  furnish  the  means 
of  earryiu^  the  freight,  mails,  and  passengers  from  the  great  emporium  of 
China  to  New  York  in  forty-two  days  less  time,  and  to  hngland  in  twenty. 
one  days  less  time  than  that  now  consumed  by  the  present  British  overland 
route.  The  proposition  for  this  service  is  at  the  same  time  more  favorable  than 
any  contract  of  a  like  nature,  either  in  England  or  the  United  States.    It  will 
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extend  our  commerce — open  new  facilities  for  labor  and  enterprise — greatly  in- 
crease the  home  consumption  and  foreign  demand  for  breadstuffs,  and  by  open- 
ing a  new  market  for  cotton,  cotton  manufactures,  and  tobacco,  powerfully  stim- 
ulate and  encourage  the  manufacturing  and  producing  interests. 

It  will  change  the  whole  career  of  commerce  and  lead  it  across  this  continent, 
giving  to  our  countrymen  the  entire  control  of  the  Asiatic  trade — a  trade  wbicli 
from  time  immemorial  has  built  up  the  political,  commercial,  and  maritime  so- 
premacy  of  the  nation  who  has  enjoyed  it — which  has  been  instrument*!  in 
making  that  little  Island  of  the  North  Sea  the  great  commercial  heart  of  th2 
world,  whence  received  from  the  extremities,  flow  again  through  a  thousind 
channels,  the  treasures  of  every  clime  and  of  every  sea,  and  given  to  Great 
Britain  a  power  and  predominance,  before  which  the  majesty  of  Rome  in  ber 
palmiest  days  sinks  into  comparative  insigniflcance. 

It  will  furnish  a  ready  and  efficient  means  of  national  defense  for  our  Pacific 
seaboard,  without  the  annual  expensive  burden  which  must  per  force  attach  to 
an  increased  naval  establishment. 

And,  finally,  it  will  develop,  strengthen,  and  enrich,  that  great  territ'iry  of  the 
Pacific,  which,  in  consequence  of  its  remote  and  isolated  position,  appeals  moat 
directly  to  the  central  government  for  its  care  and  support 

In  regarding  the  present  and  looking  earnestly  into  the  future,  who  can  read 
,  the  oracle  of  our  national  destiny?  Crippled  as  our  energies  now  are,  pent  up 
within  the  restraining  bounds  of  a  too  cautious  policy,  we  have  yet  within  our 
great  system  an  expansive  power  which  only  needs  the  firm  encouraging  hand 
of  wise  legislation  to  set  free.  The  vast  Commerce,  of  which  the  mighty  and 
majestic  Pacific  will  be  the  theater,  is  now  within  our  grasp,  the  means  by  which 
to  become  the  first  maritime,  commercial,  and  political  power  of  the  world,  are 
stretched  out  before  us.  Should  we  pause  in  the  eflfort  to  secure  this  supremacy! 
Should  any  temporizing,  timid  spirit,  be  permitted  to  check  at  this  stride  of  pro- 
gress ?  The  teeming  millions  of  the  eastern  slope  of  Asia,  without  a  single  ob- 
stacle to  intervene,  are  spread  out  almost  face  to  face  with  the  extensive  pos- 
sessions of  the  western  slope  of  this  continent  The  State  of  California  and 
the  Territory  of  Oregon  have  the  same  claims  to  our  support  and  assistance  as 
Massachusetts,  New  York,  or  any  of  the  Eastern  States.  Even  were  it  not  true 
that  the  benefits  of  this  trade  will  be  enjoyed  by  the  old  States,  is  not  the  fact 
that  Oregon  is  but  5,000  miles  from  Shanghae,  (whilst  the  present  trade  takes 
us  over  a  course  of  15,000  miles,)  a  sufficient  reason  for  the  favorable  consid- 
eration of  a  proposition  like  this  ? 

To  the  Christian  and  philanthropist  this  enterprise  appeals  with  irresistible 
force.  The  influence  which  such  a  regular  and  extended  intercommunicatioo 
must  have  upon  the  spiritual  condition  of  the  Asiatic  races  is  inc^ilulable.  The 
mission  which  went  out  from  the  plains  of  Shinar,  having  girdled  the  globe,  will 
then  have  completed  its  circle ;  and  the  religion  of  Christ,  breathing  a  purer 
light,  and  causing  a  more  perfect  civilization  in  its  progress,  will,  through  the 
agency  of  God's  own  people,  kneel  again  at  the  manger  of  Bethlehem.  Then 
will  the  prophecy  be  fulfilled,  and  the  universe,  disenthralled,  shall  be  filled  with 
the  knowledge  and  glory  of  the  Messiah. 

The  committee  have  now  discharged  the  trust  reposed  in  them,  and  in  asb- 
mitting  this  report,  may  be  permitted  to  hope  that  their  brother  members  will 
give  the  subject  a  careful  and  impartial  investigation,  before  acting  in  the  prem- 
ises. Knowing  well  the  characters  and  standing  of  the  parties  to  the  under- 
taking, the  committee  feel  conscious  that  this  is  a  permanent  and  responsibl*,not 
a  speculative  enterprise.  They  and  their  associates  are  men  of  high  repatatkMi, 
acknowledged  business  capacities,  and  extended  ample  means.  Feeling  then  the 
immense  magnitude  of  this  enterprise, and  understanding  the  immeasurable  Hene- 
fits  which  must  result  to  the  country  from  its  establishment,  the  committee  W 
leave  to  report  a  bill  accordingly,  to  which  they  ask  the  favorable  cooaideratioD 
of  the  House. 

It  is  thus  made  quite  clear  to  the  committee  that  the  memorialists  are  •^ 
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tuated  by  no  selfish  designs,  that  their  first  aim  is  to  enrich  the  United 
States,  next,  to  feed  and  clothe  the  hungry  and  the  naked  three  or  four  hun- 
dred millions  of  Chinese  and  Japanese;  to  introduce  into  these  countries 
the  best  tobacco,  and  the  various  labor-saving  machines,  so  that  these  be- 
niglited  people  may  take  their  ease,  smoke  their  pipes  or  their  cigars,  and 
wear  their  woolen  sacks  andcoatsgracefully,  while  the  magical  steam-engine 
will  grind  their  corn  and  weave  their  Alabama  cotton.  I  recommend  the  intro- 
duction of  two  or  three  hundred  million  baby-jumpers  in  order  to  mitigate  the 
sufferings,  and  straighten  the  bow-legs,  of  the  children  now  slung  on  their 
anxious  mothers'  backs;  this  alone  would  support  one  steam  line  if  Uncle 
Sam  will  pay  part  of  the  expense,  and  it  would  so  far  improve  the  breed, 
that  the  emii^ration  of  Coolies  to  Cuba  would  be  much  .more  valuable  than 
at  present.  It  must  not  be  supposed,  because  I  criticise  the  report,  that  I 
have  any  utifriendly  bias  towards  the  Hon.  Mr.  Cabell  or  towards  the  me- 
morialists, or  that  I  have  any  objection  to  seeing  a  steam  line  on  the  Pacific. 
On  the  contrary,  I  think  extremely  well  of  a  line  of  powerful  auxiliary  steam- 
er^ ;  if  properly  constructed  and  fitted,  they  would  be  much  better  and  much 
cheaper  as  mail  steamers  for  the  proposed  route^  as  well  as  for  vessels  of  war. 
They  could  use  their  canvas  most  eflectively  in  the  Pacific,  by  the  routes  I 
advocate,  and  in  case  of  any  accident  to  machinery,  they  could  make  good 
time  under  canvas ;  and  as  they  would  not  be  under  steam  more  than  half 
to  two-thirds  of  the  time,  their  machinery  would  be  vastly  more  durable. 

My  only  object  in  making  these  remarks,  is  to  give  the  public  spme  of 
my  views  founded  on  a  long  experience  of  the  China  trade :  this  trade  must 
be  to  some  extent  progressive  in  imports,  as  well  as  exports,  but  this  must 
be  very  gradual.  I  have  no  doubt  we  shall  soon  consume  50,000,000  lbs. 
of  teas  in  this  country,  and  that  we  shall  always  compete  successfully  with 
England  in  the  coarser  fabrics  of  cotton,  and  that  we  shall  have  access  to 
China  and  probably  to  Japan,  sometime  during  the  present  century ;  but 
the  youngest  inhabitant  will  not  live  to  see  the  Celestials  smoking  Virginia 
tobacco  as  a  people,  nor  cutting  their  paddy  by  the  new  reaping  machine. 

Some  delay  in  the  progress  of  China  must  result  from  the  present  un- 
settled state  of  the  country,  but  when  the  rebels  have  done  quarrelling  with 
the  imperialists  and  with  each  other,  the  progress  will  begin. 

I  am  ifec,  &c.,  R.  B.  r. 


Art.  III.— TB4DK  AND  COMMERCE  OP  NEW  ORLEANS  IN  1851-51. 

Ix  accordance  with  a  custom  we  adopted  a  few  years  since  of  transferring 
to  our  pages  the  annual  reports  of  the  leading  commercial  cities  of  the 
United  States,  we  lay  before  our  readers  the  able  and  reliable  annual  state- 
ment of  the  Price  Current,  Commercial  Intelligencer^  and  Merchants^ 
Transcript,  published  at  New  Orleans.  In  connection  with  the  statements 
of  previous  years  published  in  former  volumes  of  the  Merchants*  Magazine^ 
it  affords  a  full  history  of  the  commercial  growth  of  New  Orleans  for  a 
series  of  years.  The  writer  congratulates  the  community  upon  a  season  of 
general  prosperity.  To  the  planter  ample  crops  and  remunerating  prices 
have  been  awarded ;  while  the  merchants  of  New  Orleans  have  reason  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  season's  operations. 
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AKXUAL  STATEMENT  OF  THE  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE  OF  NEW  ORLEANS  FOR  THE 

YEAR  ENDING  SEPTEMBER  1,  1853. 

Our  supplies  of  Western  produce,  with  the  exception  of  pork,  beef,  &c.,  have 
fallen  short  of  last  year;  but  of  our  two  leading  Southern  staples,  cotton  and 
sugar,  the  product  has  been  greater  than  in  any  previous  year,  the^e  two  articles 
alone  having  furnished  a  portion  of  our  season^s  business  exceeding  eighty-three 
millions  of  dollars  in  value. 

And  while  the  generally  favorable  result  of  the  year  just  closed  is  matter  of 
congratulation,  it  is  also  satisfactory  to  remark  that  the  indications  would  »eem 
to  be  auspicious  for  the  season  now  entered  upon.  True,  it  is  quite  too  early  to 
estimate,  with  any  approach  to  accuracy,  the  probable  extent  of  the  crops  of  our 
leading  staples;  but  whatever  their  extent  may  be  the  facilities  for  their  disposal 
are  likely  to  be  of  a  very  siitisfactory  character.  The  ship-builders  of  the  North 
are  busily  engaged  in  extending  the  means  of  transportation  to  other  markets, 
and  the  fiicililies  for  effecting  exchange  negotiations,  (an  important  considera- 
tion,) must  be  m  iterially  augmented  through  the  operations  of  the  new  banking 
institutions  which  have  sprung  into  existence  under  the  provisions  of  the  Free 
Banking  Law,  passed  at  the  last  session  of  our  State  IjCgislature.  With  abun- 
dant crops  and  remunerating  prices,  (which  may  reasonably  be  hoped  for,)  we 
shall  have  the  basis  of  an  extended  general  trade,  and  our  city's  advancement, 
aided  by  the  noble  works  of  internal  improvement  now  in  progress,  will  present 
a  ratio  more  in  harmony  than  the  past  has  been  with  its  pre-eminent  advantages 
of  position. 

The  value  of  products  received  from  the  interior  since  Ist  September,  185^  is 
$1342,33,735,  against  $108,051,708  last  year,  showing  an  increase  in  the  valae 
of  our  Commerce  with  the  interior  since  1843,  of  $88,617,690,  or  nearly  two 
hundred  per  cent.  It  has  been  usual  with  us  to  give,  in  this  connection,  the 
value  of  merchandise  exported,  as  shown  by  the  records  of  the  Custom-house, 
but  we  have  not  been  .able  to  obtain  the  necessary  data  this  season.  The  opera- 
tions of  the  Branch  Mint  at  this  place  show  a  further  material  falling  off,  the 
total  deposits  of  gold  and  silver  for  the  vear  ended  July  31st,  1853,  beinf 
$4,485,866,  against  $603,650  last  year,  and  $9,107,922  the  year  before.  Of 
the  gold,  there  was  from  California  $2,384,377,  against  $5,821,695  from  the 
same  source  last  year,  and  $8,152,878  the  year  before.  The  coinage  in  the 
same  period  has  been  531,500  pieces  gold,  value  $2,515,000,  and  2.302,000 
pieces  silver,  value  $342,000.  Total  pieces,  2,833.500;  total  value,  $2,357,000. 
Of  tlie  silver  coinage,  1,836,000  pieces,  (value  $290,000.)  were  of  the  "New 
Emission,"  viz. :  80,000  half  dollars,  580,000  quarter  dollars,  930,000  dimes, 
240,000  half  dimes. 

CoTTOx.  The  season  has  closed  upon  the  largest  cotton  crop  ever  produced 
in  the  United  States,  and  this  notwithstanding  a  slight  fallincr  off  in  the  receipts 
at  the  Atlantic  ports,  Mobile,  and«Florida,  as  compared  with  last  season,  the 
great  bulk  of  the  increase  being  in  the  receipts  at  this  port.  This  increase  of 
production,  however,  has  happily  been  met  by  a  corresponding  increase  of  de- 
mand, and  we  are  enabled  to  congratulate  our  planters  upon  having  realixed  a 
better  average  for  tl>eir  crops  than  was  obtained  even  for  the  shorter  product  of 
last  year ;  thus  increasing  their  aggregate  income  in  a  very  large  amount  We 
shall  briefly  refer  to  some  of  the  leadinir  features  of  the  market^s  prosrress,  and 
shall  introduce  some  tabular  statements,  which  we  think  will  be  foond  interest- 
ing to  parties  connected  with  the  cotton  trade. 

The  first  bale  of  the  new  crop  reached  market  on  the  2d  Angust,  which  was 
eight  days  later  than  the  first  receipt  of  the  previous  year;  but,  notwithstandio^ 
this  tardiness  of  the  first  arrival,  the  receipts  of  new  crop  up  to  the  1st  Septem- 
ber summed  up  5,077  bales,  which  was  the  largest  amount  received  up  to  the 
H«mo  period  since  1846.  The  first  few  bales,  as  usual,  brought  fancy  prices,  but 
the  market  Dpidly  nin  down  to  a  parity  with  the  old  crop;  and  on  the  Ist  Sep- 
tember the  quotations  were  10  a  lOf  cents  for  good  middling  to  middling faif» 
the  sales  up  to  that  time  having  been  about  2,500  bales,  and  principodly  of  tbosa 
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grades,  though  there  were  some  parcels  of  good  and  fine  on  the  market,  the 
early  receipts  having  presented  a  considerably  higher  average  than  the  first  ar- 
rivals of  the  year  previous.  As  the  stock  accumulated  the  prices  yielded  some- 
what, but,  as  a  general  remark,  they  were  quite  well  maintained  under  the  influ- 
ence of  a  good  demand,  until  the  latter  part  of  November  and  the  early  part  of 
December,  when  the  unusually  large  receipts,  together  with  high  freights,  a  lack  of 
tonnage,  inxidequate  shipping  facilities,  and  adverse  accounts  from  abroad,  bore 
heavily  upon  the  market,  and  a  material  decline  took  place,  especially  in  the  low 
and  middling  grades,  our  quotations  On  the  15th  December  being  for  low  mid- 
dling 7i  a  7f,  middling  7^  a  8^,  good  middling  8|  a  8f,  &c.,  &c.  This  was  the 
lowest  point  of  the  season,  but  the  depression  was  only  momentary,  as  the  mar- 
ket almost  immediately  rallied,  under  the  influence  of  unexpectedly  favorable 
advices  from  Europe.  There  was  also  a  period  of  depression,  attended  with 
great  irregularity  in  the  prices  of  the  lower  grades,  in  the  early  part  of  Febm- 
ary ;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  season,  though  not  characterized  by  that  remarkable 
degree  of  steadiness  which  formed  the  market's  peculiar  feature  last  year,  has, 
nevertheless,  we  should  suppose,  been  satisfactory  in  its  results,  at  least  to  the 
*  planter,  though  the  merchant  has  frequently  be^n  subjected  to  much  perplexity 
and  annoyance  from  the  indequate  facilities  heretofore  provided  for  effecting  de- 
liveries. 

The  following  tables,  which  we  have  compiled  from  our  records,  will  present 
a  concise  history  of  the  course  of  the  market.  A  reference  to  them  will  show 
that  the  extreme  fluctuation  for  the  middling  cotton  has  been  2^  cents  per  lb., 
and  that  the  average  price  of  the  season  is  9  cents  perib.,  against  8  cents  last 
year,  and  11  cents  the  year  previous.  Besides  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
bales,  there  proves  also  to  be  an  increase  in  the  average  weight  of  the  bales, 
which  we  have  ascertained  to  be  455  lbs.,  against  438  lbs.  last  year.  This  would 
give  an  aggregate  weight  for  the  portion  of  the  crop  received  at  this  port  of 
767,613,120  lbs. 

TABLE  SHOWING  THE  QUOTATIONS  FOB  LOW  MIDDLING  TO  GOOD  MIDDLING   COTTON  ON  THI 
FIBST  OF  EACH  MONTH  WITH  THE  BATS  OF  FBEIGHT  TO   LIVERPOOL,  AND  BTEBLING  BILLS, 
AT  SAME  DATE. 

LowMldng  Sterling.  Freight.    • 

1853.  to  good  do.  perctprm.  d.  per  lb. 

September 8^  a  lOi  9i  a  10^  i  a  — 

October 9i  a  10^  8f  a    9^  ia  — 

November 9^  a    9|  8    a    8f  16-82  a    \ 

December 8|  a    9^  8    a    8i  fa  — 

January,  1853 8a9  7fa8|^  fa  — 

February   8^  a  10  7f  a    8f  19-82  a  •  f 

March 8    a    9f  8f  a    9^  11-16  a    f 

April 8fal0i  8i  a    9  9-16  a  19-82 

May 9ialli  8i  a    9i  fa    7-16 

June ■ 9iallJ  8f  a    9f  ia  — 

July 9ialH  8ia    H  18-82  a    7-16 

August 9ialli  9    a    9J  7-16  a  — 

TABLK  SHOWING  THE  HIGHEST  AND  LOWEST  POINT  IN  EACH  MONTH,  FOB  LOW  MIDDLING   TO 

MIDDLING   COTTON. 
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Highest.  Lowest. 

September 9i  a  1 0 

October 9ia 

November 9fa 

December 8^  a 

January 8ia 

February   .. 8ia 
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Highest.  Lowest. 

March 8|a   9i  8   a   8^ 

April 9ial0i  8fa   9f 

May 9ial0i  8fa   9* 

June 9ialO  9    a  10 

July 9ial0i  9ial0 

August 9fBl0i  9ial0i 
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TABLE  SHOWING  THE  PRODUCT  OF  LOW  MIDDLING  TO  GOOD  MIDDLING  COTTON,  TAKING  THE 
AVERAGE  OF  EACH  ENTIRE  YEAR  FOR  EIGHT  TEARS,  WITH  THE  BECEIFTS  AT  NEW  OR- 
LEANS, AND  THE  TOTAL  CROP  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Total  Crop, 
bales. 

1845-6 2,100,587 

1846-7 1,778,651 

1847-8 2,847,634 

1848-9 2,728,596 


Receipts  at  Average 
N.Orleans.      Price, 
bales,      cts.  pr  lb. 
1,041,393       6| 

707,824     10 
1,188,783       6f 
1,100.636       6i 


Total  Crop, 
bales. 
1849-50... 2,096,706 
1850-51... 2,854,267 
1851-52... 8,016,029 
1852-68...  3,220,000 


Receipt  at    Arentse 

N.  Orleans.      Price. 

bales.        cts.  pr  lb. 

797,387        11 

995,036       11 

1,429,183         S 

1,664,864         9 


The  total  receipts  at  the  port  of  New  Orleans  since  Ist  September,  1852,  from 
all  Hources,  are  1,664,864  bales.  This  amount  includes  60,875  bales  received 
from  Mobile  and  Florida,  and  from  Texas  by  sea ;  and  this  being  deducted,  oar 
receipts  proper,  including  23,995  bales  received  direct  from  Montgomery.  6ic^ 
are  shown  to  be  1,603,989  bales,  being  an  increase  of  209,765  bales  over  the  re- 
ceipts of  last  year,  which  were  the  largest  ever  known  up  to  that  time.  The 
total  exports  since  first  September  are  1,644,981  bales,  of  which  922,086  bales 
were  shipped  to  Great  Britain,  211,526  to  France,  244,673  to  the  North  and 
South  oi  Europe,  and  266,696  to  United  States  ports.  On  a  comparison  of  the 
exports  with  those  of  last  year  there  would  appear  to  be  an  increase  of  150,846 
bales  to  Great  Britain,  15,272  to  France,  35,514  to  the  North  and  Soutli  of 
Europe,  and  of  10,250  bales  to  United  States  ports.  The  total  receipts  at  .-'ll  the 
Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports,  up  to  the  latest  dates  received — as  shown  by  our  Genera! 
Cotton  Table — are  3,211,172  bales;  but  the  actuAl  crop,  when  made  up  to  the  1-t 
September  by  the  New  York  Shipping  and  Commercial  List,  with  the  ditference 
of  stocks  at  Augusta  and  Hamburg,  receipts  overland,  &c.,  will  probably  not  \>e 
far  from  3,220,000  bales ;  an  excess  of  205,000  bales  over  the  crop  of  List  ye  ir. 

Thus  the  largest  Cotton  crop  ever  produced  in  the  United  States  has  Ix^n 
disposed  of,  and  at  a  very  favorable  average  of  prices,  though  besides  the  male- 
rial  increase  of  our  crop  the  lower  grades  of  American  Cotton  have  had  to  cchv 
tend  with  unusual  imports  into  Great  Britiin  from  India,  the  quantity  received 
from  that  source  during  the  first  six  months  of  the  present  year  being  26^)603 
bales,  against  44,019  bales  in  same  period  last  year.  According  to  the  serakn- 
nual  Circular  of  Messrs.  HoUingshead,  Tctly  &  Co.,  Liverpool,  which  we  have 
been  accustomed  to  take  as  authority,  it  would  appear  that  the  tot:il  supply  uf 
Cotton  in  Great  Britain,  for  the  six  months  ended  on  the  30th  June,  1853,  wss 
2,182,250  bales,  against  1,895,963  bales  for  same  period  last  year,  and  that  of 
this  quantity  1,496,595  bales  were  American,  against  1,470,662  bales  last  year. 
The  quantity  taken  for  consumption  in  the  same  time  was  1,040,150  haleN 
againnt  1,031,763  bales  last  year,  which  shows  a  slight  increase,  though  in  the 
quantity  of  American  taken  there  has  been  a  falling  off,  the  respective  amounts 
being  825,412  bales  in  1852,  and  806,295  bales  in  1853.  The.  weekly  avtraje 
consumption  in  Great  Britain,  for  the  first  six  months  of  the  current  year,  hi-< 
been  40,005  bales  of  all  kinds,  against  39,683  bales  for  sm me  period  last  year..^nd 
the  stock  on  hand  in  the  United  Kingdom',  on  the  lat  July,  1853,  was  986,300 
bales,  of  which  609,100  bales  were  American.  Last  year  at  the  same  time  the 
total  stock  was  717,200  bales,  of  which  553,500  bales  were  American.  We  hive 
no  data  for  the  consumption  of  the  Continent  of  Europe  for  the  first  six  months 
of  the  current  year,  but  it  is  probable  that  it  has  somewhat  exceeded  the  ratio  of 
1852,  when  the  consumption  of  Europe  (other  than  Great  Britain)  was  put  doiRiJ 
at  1,181,637  bales  lor  the  whole  vear,  distributed  as  follows:  France  476,660 
bales.  Russia  141,949,  Hamburg  and  Bremen  127,535,  Trieste  126,314,  HolUod 
and  Belgium  145,678,  Spain  94,541.  Other  countries  68,950.  The  amount  uken 
for  consumption  in  the  whole  of  Europe  (hicluding  Great  Britain)  in  I85i  i« 
stated  at  3,077,712  bales.  Add  the  consumption  of  the  United  States  in  the 
same  period — say  650,000  bales — and  we  have  a  grand  total,  in  round  numbers, 
of  3,728,000  bales  as  the  apparent  coMsimiption  of  the  year  1852.  The  fcuppfv 
for  1852  mav  be  stated  to  have  been  as  follows : — 
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Stock  in  Great  Britain bales    494,600 

on  the  Continent 93,713 

in  United  States  ports 128,000--   716,313 

Crop  of  the  United  States 8,iTl 5,000 

Imports  from  Brazil ; 144,197 

"     West  Indies 12,680 

"     Egypt 189,986 

"          •*     East  Indies 221,413—8,683,126 

Total bales    4,209,438 

The  ratio  of  consumption  for  1852,  a:*  we  have  already  shown,  has  been  some- 
what exceeded  in  Great  Britain  for  the  first  six  months  of  the  current  year,  and 
the  consumption  of  the  United  Stales  for  1853  may  be  safely  put  down  as 
700,000  bales,  though  not  the  whole  of  this  quantity  will  have  been  taken  out  of 
the  receipts  at  the  ports. 

We  append  a  table  which  exhibits  the  import,  delivery,  stock,  etc.,  in  the  whole 
of  Great  Britain,  for  the  first  six  months  of  the  current  year,  ended  on  the  30th 
June  last,  and  a  comparison  with  the  same  period  in  1852. 


Stock  Ist  January bales    657,520  494,600 

Import  for  six  months 1,324,730  1.401,368 

2,182,260  1,896,963 

Export  six  months     165,800  147,000 

Consumption 1,040,150     1,195,950  1,031,763          1,178,763 


Stock  80th  June 986,300  717,200 

Weekly  average  taken  ) 

for  consumption,       )                 1  ^'^t     » 

Taken  on  speculation 400,890  372;410 

As  to  the  quality  of  the  last  crop,  the  great  bulk  of  it  was  of  a  low  average, 
and  we  had  occasion  frequently  through  the  season  to  remark  upon  the  unusually 
wide  difference  in  price  between  the  lower  and  better  grades,  owing  to  the  abun- 
dance of  the  former  and  the  comparative  scarcity  of  the  latter.  Clean,  bright 
Cottons,  with  good  staple,  have  generally  the  advantage  in  demand,  and  it  proba- 
bly would  be  to  the  interest  of  the  planters  if  more  care  were  observed  in  the 
gathering  of  the  crops. 

With  respect  to  the  growing  crop,  we  have  to  remark  that  up  to  this  time  the 
accounts  from  the  interior  are,  with  some  exceptions,  favorable  for  a  good  yield, 
should  the  picking  season  prove  propitious.  True,  the  crop  is  more  backward 
even  than  last  year,  and  this  will  render  it  more  liable  to  serious  injury  should 
an  early  frost  ensue,  besides  retarding  the  receipts,  which  are  likely  to  be  still 
further  impeded  by  causes  growing  out  of  the  prevalence  of  the  epidemic  in  our 
midst,  as  it  is  altogether  probable  that  the  proprietors  of  steamboats  generally 
will  find  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  make  their  arrangements  for  entering 
upon  the  Cotton  trade  as  promptly  as  heretofore.  And,  besides  this,  the  presence 
of  more  or  less  fever  at  several  of  the  prominent  river  towns,  which  are  leading 
shipping  points,  is  likely  to  detei'  pl.inters  from  sending  their  crops  in  while  their 
servants  would  be  exposed  to  disease  that  might  prove  fatal.  Thus  far,  it  will 
be  seen,  the  receipts  of  the  new  crop  show  a  large  deficiency  as  compared  with 
last  year. 

The  market  prospects  for  the  coming  crop  we  conceive  to  be  of  a  favorable 
character,  for  the  consumption  is  likely  to  be  ailtMiuate  to  the  absorption  of  any 
probable  extent  of  production.  This  would  seem  to  be  evident  from  the  course 
of  the  past  two  years;  for  within  that  period  we  have  seen  two  successive  crops 
— the  last  the  largest  ever  produced,  and  the  two  combined  exceeding  any  two 
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previous  crops  by  the  important  amount  of  nearly  a  million  and  a  quarter  of 
bales,  (the  crops  of  1851  and  1852  together  amount  to  about  6,240,000  bale?*)— 
we  have  seen  these  two  large  crops  more  readily  disposed  of  than  any  previou? 
ones,  and  at  prices  which  not  only  present  a  satisfactory  average  throughout  bci 
which  show  a  gradual  though  ^steady  improvement  (with  some  fluctuations,  from 
collateral  causes)  until  the  closing  rates  for  tlie  crop  of  1852,  are  nearly  fifty  per 
cent  higher  than  the  opening  ones  for  that  of  1851.  We  have  already  shown 
that  the  ratio  of  consumption  in  Great  Britain,  for  the  first  six  months  of  the 
current  year,  has  exceeded  somewhat  the  ratio  of  1852;  and  should  the  political 
questions  which  now  agitate  Europe  be  amicably  arranged,  and  the  world  remain 
at  peace,  such  is  the  general  prosperity  of  the  great  consuming  countries,  that  a 
very  ample  crop  is  likely  to  meet  a  ready  market,  at  satisfactory  prices.  At  the 
same  time  the  increased  facilities  for  its  disposal,  to  which  we  have  made  refer- 
ence  in  our  opening  remarks,  will  give  our  own  market  peculiar  advantages,  all  of 
which  will  enure  to  the  advantage  of  the  planter. 

The  first  bale  of  the  new  crop  was  received  here  on  the  9th  August,  being 
seven  days  later  than  the  first  receipt  of  the  previous  year.  It  was  from  Texas, 
was  of  good  color,  and  excellent  staple,  classed  middling  fair,  and  sold  af  tbe 
fancy  price  of  13  cents  per  lb.  No  further  sale  of  new  crop  has  come  to  oar 
knowledge,  and  the  total  receipts  thus  far  are  only  74  bales,  against  5,077  bales 
to  same  time  last  year.  At  the  moment  the  market  is  wholly  without  animatioD, 
and  the  season  closes  with  a  stock  in  factors*  hands  unsold  estimated  at  4,000 
bales,  and  at  the  following  nominal  quotations: — 

Inferior 6^  k  8 

Ordinary  to  good  ordinary 8^  a  9^ 

Low  middling 9f  a  10 

Middling loj  a  lOf 

Good  middling 11^  a  11| 

Mixed  Cotton,  Ginning,  &c.  We  have  repeatedly  called  the  attention  of 
planters  to  the  necessity  of  more  care  in  the  packing  of  cotton,  so  that  the  min- 
ing of  different  qualities  in  the  same  bale  may  be  avoided,  and  we  recur  to  tbe 
subject  again  with  increased  earnestness,  as  the  evil  is  a  most  vexatious  one,  and 
is  still  constantly  complained  of,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  trade.  Another 
evil,  of  a  graver  character,  is  loudly  complained  of,  and  this  is  one  which  it  be- 
hooves every  honest  planter  and  factor  to  discountenance  and  expose.  We  allode 
to  false  packing,  which  some  parties  are  dishonest  enough  to  resort  to,  with  evi- 
dent view  to  defraud.  In  these  cases  the  discovery  of  the  fraud  is  seldom  made 
until  the  bales  are  opened  at  the  manufacturer's  mill,  in  most  instances  in  some 
foreign  country,  and  then  the  factors  have  sent  back  upon  them  certificates  and 
reclamations,  with  their  attendant  vexations,  disputations,  and  loss.  So  great  has 
this  evil  become  that  wo  have  been  specially  addressed  on  the  subject  bj  a 
respectable  house  at  Manchester,  England,  from  whose  letter  we  make  the  fol- 
lowing extract :  "  You  would  subserve  the  interest  of  many  parties  if  you  would 
call  the  planters*  attention  to  the  injurious  practice  of  false  packing  of  cottooL 
It  has  been  carried  to  such  an  extent  this  season,  particularly  in  the  lower  grades, 
that  spinners  actually  prefer  buying  East  India  cotton,  as  ibey  yield  less  waste 
than  ordinary  cotton  of  American  growth,  with  the  false  packing  prevaiUng  this 
season." 

We  also  had  occasion  in  the  early  part  of  the  season  to  refer  to  a  very  gene- 
ral complaint  about  the  manner  in  which  cotton  was  ginned,  A  very  large  pro- 
portion of  the  early  receipts  were  what  is  called  "  napped,"  which  was  supposed 
to  result  from  the  cotton  being  ginned  in  a  damp  state,  and  with  too  much  haste. 
The  result  of  this  was  considerable  loss  to  the  planter,  as  many  a  hale  was 
classed  and  sold  as  good  middling  or  middling  fair,  that  but  for  this  defect  would 
have  sold  as  fair  or  fully  fair,  at  a  difi*erence  of  i  a  f  cent  per  pound.  We  refer 
to  this  subject  again,  as  it  may  be  worth  the  planters'  while  to  guard  against  a 
recurrence  of  the  evil  the  present  season. 

The  following  tables,  which  have  explanatory  captions,  we  have  compiled  from 
our  records,  under  the  impression  that  they  would  probably  be  found  intcrf-iiug 
to  parties  engaged  in  the  cotton  trade  : — 
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Receipts  at 

Season.            -  Now  OrleaDS. 

1842-48 1,089,642 

1843-44 910,854 

1844-46 979,238 

1845-46 1,058,633 

1846-47 740,669 

1847-48 1,213,805 

1848-49 1,142,382 

1849-60 837,723 

1850-61 995,086 

1851-52 1,429,183 

1852-53 1,664,864 


Average  Price 
per  Bale. 

hi  00 

32  00 

24  00 

82  00 

44  00 

29  00 

27  00 

60  00 

49  00 

84  00 

41  00 


Total  ten  years 12,057,029 


Total  Value. 
$29,420,334 
29,147,328 
23,501,712 
88,716,256 
82,589,436 
85,200,346 
20,844,314 
41,886,150 
68,756,764 
48,592,222 
68,269,424 

$421,914,185 


It  will  be  seen  by  the  above  table  that  the  cotton  alone,  sold  in  this  market 
within  the  past  ten  years,  has  yielded  a  gross  product  of  $421,914,185. 


Total  receipts  at 
New  Orleans. 

1842-43 1,076,394 

1848-44 860,342 

1844-46 964,286 

1846-46 1,041.893 

1846-47 707,824 

1847-48 1,188,788 

1848-49 1,090,797 

1849-60 797,887 

1860-61 960,220 

1851-62 1,429,188 

1862-58 1,664,864 


Total  crop  of 
U.  States. 
2,878,875 
2,030,409 
2,394,508 
2,100,687 
1,778,661 
2,347,684 
2,728,696 
2,096,706 
2,866,267 
8,016,029 

♦8,220,000 


Date  of  receipt  Recpts.  new 
of  first  bale.                crop  to  Sept.  1. 

1842— July   26 1,784 

1848— Aug.  17 292 

1844— ^uly   23 6,720 

1846—  "      80 6,846 

1846— Aug.     7 140 

1847—  "        9 1,089 

1848—  «        6 2,864 

1849—  «        7 477 

1850—  "      11 67 

1861— July   26 8,155 

1851— Aug.     2 6,077 

1862— Aug.    9 74 

Sugar.  We  avail  ourselves  of  the  valuable  Annual  Statement  of  Mr.  P.  A. 
Champomier  for  a  portion  of  our  data  under  this  head.  By  that  publication  it 
appears  that  the  total  crop  made  in  Louisiana  in  1852,  was  321,934  hogsheads, 
thus  exceeding  the  crop  of  last  year  by  85,387  hhds.,  and  showing  the  largest 
crop  ever  produced  in  Louisiana,  by  an  excess  of  about  74,000  hhds.  over  any 
previous  one.  This  was  the  product  of  1,481  sugar  houses,  of  which  943  are 
Tio>v  worked  by  steam  power,  and  538  by  horse  power,  and  the  crop  is  classified 
ns  275,671  hhds.  brown  sugar,  made  by  the  old  process,  and  46,263  hhds.  refined, 
clarified,  &c.,  including  cistern  bottoms,  which  last  are  computed  at  five  per  cent 
on  the  product  of  brown  sugar.  The  weight  of  the  crop  is  computed  at 
368,129,000  pounds  of  all  sorts.  Thus  the  crop  of  1852  has  been  shown  to 
have  greatly  exceeded  the  product  of  any  previous  year,  and  we  think  it  proved 
larger  than  could  reasonably  have  been  expected,  considering  the  damage  to  the 
"rattoons"  from  the  remarkably  severe  frosts  of  the  previous  winter;  but  the 
season  proved  unusually  propitious  for  the  "plant  cane,"  and  besides  this,  it  was 
all  harvested  without  being  injured  by  frost — a  circumstance  which  contributed 
to  render  the  crop  the  best  in  quality,  as  well  as  the  largest  in  quantity,  that  was 
ever  produced  in  Louisiana.  It  met  with  a  ready  sale  also  at  an  average  of 
prices  but  slightly  under  that  of  the  previous  year;  and  we  do  not  remember 
ever  to  have  noticed  a  season  that  has  been  characterized  by  so  continued  an  ac- 
tivity of  demand  and  so  little  fluctuation  in  prices.  • 

The  first  receipts  of  the  new  crop  was  two  hogsheads  on  the  9th  October, 
which  were  classed  fully  fiiir,  and  sold  at  6  cents  per  pound ;  but  the  market 
could  not  be  said  to  have  fully  opened  until  the  latter  part  of  the  month,  when 
the  range  was  about  4i  a  5i  cents  per  lb.  for  fair  to  prime  quality. 

The  following  table,  which  exhibits  the  highest  and  lowest  points  in  each 
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month  for  fair  sugar  on  the  levee,  will  indicate  the  general  coarse  of  the 
market : — 


Highest. 

September lb.  6^-  a  6 

October -.  5     a  6i 

November 4^^  a  6 

December 3f  a  4^^ 

January 4     a  4| 

February 4-]^  a  4^ 


Lowest.  IJi^heci.  LoveA. 

5i  a  5f  March 4     a  4^  S^  a  4i 

4^  a  6  April 8f  a  4^  3?  a  4t 

8f  a  4^  May 3f  a  4i  3^  a  4 

8g  a  4  Juue 3|  a  3t  Si  a  S* 

3i  a  4i  July 4     a  4^  Si  i  ^i 

4    a  4f  August 4     a  4^  4    a  4^ 


There  were  sales  to  some  extent  on  plantation  in  the  middle  and  latter  part  of 
December,  but  in  January  the  transactions  were  unusually  large,  both  on  West- 
ern account  and  on  speculation,  the  range  for  crops  being  from  31^  a  4J  cenU  per 
pound,  according  to  quality.  These  large  operations  so  reduced  the  supply  in 
planters'  hands,  that  they  were  induced  to  ask  an  advance,  and  there  were  some 
sales  of  choice  crops  in  February  at  4f  cents  per  lb. 

The  estimated  stock  on  hand  at  the  close  of  last  season  was  3,000  hhds.,  and 
this  amount  added  to  crop  of  321,934  hhds.,  would  make  a  supply  of  324,934 
hhds.  The  distribution  of  this  supply,  as  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained,  has  been 
as  follows :  Shipments  to  places  out  of  the  State,  as  shown  by  our  tables,  aral 
including  the  exports  from  Attakapas,  95,000  hhds. ;  consumption  of  the  cit? 
and  neighborhood,  20,000  hhds. ;  taken  for  refining  in  city  and  State,  includinj 
cistern  bottoms,  16,000  hhds. ;  stock  now  on  hand  in  the  S bite ,  estimated  8,000 
hhds.,  leaving  as  the  quantity  taken  for  the  West,  206,934  hhds.,  against  149.547 
hhds.  last  year.  The  quantity  shipped  to  Atlantic  ports  is  82,000  hhds.,  against 
42,000  hhds.  last  year. 

In  addition  to  the  supply  furnished  by  our  own  State,  there  have  been  import- 
ed  into  this  port  since  1st  September  last,  from  Cuba  2,271  hhds.,  27,087  boies. 
Brazil  665  cases,  19,964  bags,  Manilla  8,112  bags.  As  was  the  case  last  year, 
the  whole  of  the  imports  from  Brazil  and  Manilla,  and  a  large  portion  of  those 
from  Cuba,  were  for  a  St.  LOuis  refinery.  The  crop  of  Texas  was  about  13,000 
hhds.,  and  there  were  some  6,000  hhds.  produced  in  Florida,  about  1,500  hhdd.of 
which  came  to  this  market. 

With  respect  to  the  growing  crop,  all  accounts  concur  in  representing  the 
prospects  as  being  very  favorable  up  to  this  time ;  and  should  the  season  prore 
as  propitious  for  maturing  and  as  favorable  for  gathering  in  as  the  last  wa*.  sik? 
considering,  at  the  same  lime,  the  increased  cultivation,  it  would  seem  probable 
that  the  yield  may  be  such  as  to  aflibrd  opportunity  for  testing  the  capacity  of 
the  physical  force  now  engaged  in  the  production  of  sugar  within  the  Slate  c»f 
Louisiana.  The  liability  to  injury  by  frost,  however,  renders  the  crop  a  very  ur.- 
certain  one,  and  great  fluctuations  in  the  product  will  be  shown  by  the  annexed 
table,  which  runs  through  a  period  of  twenty-three  years : — 


Hhds. 

Hhds. 

Hhd0. 

BlKb. 

1862 

821,934 

1840.... 

87,000 

1846.... 

140,000 

1884.... 

lOO.W-O 

1851.... 

236,547 

1839 

115,000 

1846 

186,660 

1883 

75.0'» 

1850 

211,203 

1838 

70,000 

1844.... 

200,000 

1882 

70/iC'O 

1849.... 

247,923 

1887 

65,000 

1843.... 

lOO.OOO 

1829 

48,1-00 

1848.... 

220,000 

1836 

70.000 

1842 

140,000 

1828.... 

83,000 

1847  ... 

240,000 

1836 

80,000 

1841.... 

90,000 

Molasses.  According  to  the  data  furnished  by  Mr.  P.  A.  Champomier,  who 
again  estimates  the  product  of  Molasses  as  being  an  average  of  seventy  gallon* 
per  hogshead  of  Sugar,  the  total  crop  of  Louisiana  for  the  past  vear  was 
26,700,000  gallons  against  18,300,000  gallons  the  year  previous.  This  show*  a 
large  increase  over  the  product  of  any  previous  year,  but  the  increased  demand 
seems  to  have  been  adequate  to  its  absorption,  at  a  range  of  prices  which  indi- 
cates only  a  slight  falling  off  from  the  average  rate  of  last  year,  when  the  pn>- 
duct  was  less  by  7,400,000  gallons. 

The  tirst  arrival  of  new  crop  was  on  the  6th  October,  and  the  first  sale  of  aDj 
importance  was  at  29  cents  per  gallon.    The  following  table,  which  exhibit*  the 
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highest  and  lowest  points  in  each  month,  for  lots  on  the  Levee,  in  barrels,  will 
indicate  the  general  course  of  the  market. 


f  Highest.  Lowest. 

Sept..  cts  per  gal..  18    a  28  16  a  28 

Oct 25    a  80  26  a  26 

Nov 26    a26  28  a  28^ 

Dec 22f  a  28i  16  a  22 

Jan 20    a24i  17  a  22 

Feb 21    a  26  20  a  24i 


Highest.  Lowest. 

March 17  a  24  12  a  21 

April 17  a24i  12  a  20 

May 16  a24  15  a  21 

June , U  a21  11  a  20^ 

July 18  a20i  11  a  19 

August 18  a  20  IS  a  20 


The  first  sales  noted  on  plantation  took  place  about  the  middle  of  November, 
at  20  cents  per  gallon,  which  was  the  opening  and  the  prevailing  price  of  the 
previous  year.  The  demand  for  the  VVest  continued  generally  good  through 
the  season,  and  prime  crops  were  quite  readily  disposed  of  at  19  a  20  cents  per 
gallon  on  the  Coast,  and  18  a  20  cents  per  gallon  on  Bayou  Lafourche. 

The  quantity  shipped  to  Atlantic  ports,  according  to  our  tables,  (which  include 
the  exports  direct  from  Atakapas,)  is  equal  to  about  3,700,000  gallons,  against 
2,700,000  gallons  last  year.  This  amount  being  deducted  from  the  whole  crop, 
as  estimated  by  Mr.  Champomier,  there  would  be  left,  for  the  West  and  South, 
22,000,000  gallons,  against  15,000,000  gallons  last  year.  Besides  the  crop  of 
Louisiana,  there  have  been  some  few  hundred  barrels  received  from  Florida  ani 
Texas,  and  about  1,200,000  gallons  from  Cuba,  mostly  "  Concentrated  Molasses," 
imported  on  account  of  a  St.  Louis  Sugar  Retinery. 

Tobacco. — The  past  season  commenced  with  a  stock  on  hand  (including  all  on 
shipboard  not  cleared)*  of  18,831  hhds.,  of  which  quantity  it  was  estimated  that 
only  about  4,000  hhds.  were  immediately  on  sale,  with  some  6,000  or  8,000  more 
held  in  second  hands.  At  the  same  time  the  quotations  were,  for  Lugs,  factory, 
3  a  3|;  Planters'  ditto  3^  a  4i ;  Leaf,  inferior  to  common,  4f  a  5i ;  fair  to  fine 
5i  a  6;  choice  selections  6^-  a  7^  cents  per  pound,  at  which  range  of  prices  the 
market  presented  a  quiet  appearance.  Very  soon,  however,  quite  a  fair  inquiry 
sprung  up  for  the  lower  grades,  and  also  to  some  extent  for  choice  selections, 
and  as  the  supply  of  these  descriptions  was  not  adequate  to  the  demand,  the  ad- 
vantage in  prices  was  on  the  side  of  holders,  who  by  the  1st  October  had  ob- 
tained an  advance  of  fully  1  per  cent  per  pound  on  the  lower  grades,  and  i  a  f 
cent  per  pound  on  the  medium  and  finer  qualities,  the  sales  reported  for  the 
month  being  about  4  500  hhds.,  and  the  quotilions  as  follows:  Lugs, factory,  4  a 
4f ;  Planters'  ditto  4^  a  6 ;  Leaf,  inferior  to  common,  5^  a  5^ ;  fair  6i  a  6;  fine 
6^  a  G^;  choice  selections  7  a  8  cents  per  pound.  At  this  juncture  still  more 
tirmness  was  imparted  to  fhe  market  by  unfavorable  accounts  respecting  the  new 
crop,  and  the  prices  obtained  were  very  full,  especially  for  Low  Refused,  the 
supply  of  which  was  inadequate  to  the  demand,  the  stock  on  hand  consisting 
mainly  of  Admitted.  There  was  no  further  general  advance,  however,  and  quo- 
tations were  the  same  as  at  the  close  (^  September,  with  sales  of  about  4,500 
hhds.,  though  the  business  would  have  been  materially  larger  had  the  market  af- 
forded the  desired  assortment.  In  November  the  reported  sales  barely  reached 
2,000  hhds.,  the  falling  off  not  being  attributable  to  want  of  demand,  but  to  the 
absence  of  an  adequate  supply  of  the  lower  grades,  which  were  much  sought 
after,  and  commanded  unusually  full  rates,  compared  with  other  qualities.  Early 
in  December  additional  supplies  began  to  come  forward  more  freely,  and  the 
market  soon  presented  a  better  assortment ;  but  at  this  juncture  freights  took 
such  a  rapid  and  extraordinary  rise  as  to  completely  check  all  operations  in  the 
Tobacco  market,  and  for  a  period  of  a  month  and  a  half  not  a  sale  of  importance 
was  reported,  the  stock  all  the  while  accumulating,  and  showing  an  excess  of 
neiirly  three  hogsheads  to  one  over  any  other  year  at  the  same  period.  Business 
was  reopened  upon  very  irregular  prices,  and  it  was  not  until  the  close  of  Janu- 
ary that  we  resumed  quotations,  which  showed  a  reduction  from  previous  figures 
of  i  a  ^  cent  per  pound,  the  rates  of  freight  in  the  meantime  having  materially 
declined.  During  February  and  March  the  market  presented  a  very  heavy  ap- 
pearance,  and  but  few  sales  were  reported,  though  it  was  well  understood  that 
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transactions  to  a  considerable  extent  took  place,  all  particulars  of  which  were 
suppressed.  Prices,  also,  took  a  rather  lower  range  for  the  inferior  gradea,  which 
had  been  previously  strained  to  a  relatively  hiffh  point  on  account  oi  comparative 
scarcity,  though  there  was  no  marked  general  reduction,  and  the  rate-s  for  the 
finer  qunlities  were  quite  fully  sustained.  In  April  the  demand  improved  some^ 
what,  and  continued  fair  during  the  greater  part  of  the  month  of  May,  with  im- 
proving prices,  as  holders  were  strengthened  by  favorable  advices  from  Europe, 
and  by  adverse  accounts  respecting  the  growing  crop.  The  quotations  at  the 
clcB3  of  May  were  for  Lugs,  factory  4^  a  4|;  Planters*  ditto  4|-  a  5^ ;  Leaf,  infe- 
rior to  common,  6i  a  5f ;  fair  6^  a  6^  ;  fine  6i  a  7 ;  '?hoice  selections  7i  a  8^  cent^ 
per  pound.  In  June  prices  yielded  slightly,  for  the  inferior  grades,  but  early  in 
July  an  advance  of  J  a  ^  cent  took  place,  under  the  influence  of  an  improved  de- 
mand, which  was  coincident  with  further  favorable  advices  from  Europe,  addi- 
tional accounts  of  damage  to  the  growing  crop,  and  a  withdrawal  of  a  portion  of 
tlie  stock  from  the  market  by  order  of  the  planters.  Under  similar  circumstances 
a  further  advance  of -J  a  cent  per  pound  was  realized  about  the  middle  of  July, 
and  our  quotations  at'  that  period  were  for  Lugs,  factory,  5  a  5f  :  Planters'  ditto 
5^  a  6 ;  Lieaf,  inferior  to  common,  6^^  a  6i ;  fair  6i  a  7 ;  fine  7J  a  7f ;  choice  selec- 
tions 8^  a  9^  cents  per  pound.  During  the  past  month  only  a  very  limited  busi- 
ness has  been  done  in  the  article,  the  stock  being  mostly  held  out  of  the  market, 
or  at  rates  above  the  views  of  purchasers,  whose  number,  however,  has  beea 
very  limited,  as  most  of  the  parties  who  usually  operate  in  the  article  are  abaeni 
from  the  city.  The  market  closes  with  a  stock  on  hand,  inclusive  of  all  on  ship- 
board not  cleared,  of  29,166  hhds.,  but  the  quantity  immediately  on  sale  amoants 
to  only  a  few  hundred  hhds.,  the  great  bulk  of  the  stock  in  factors'  and  specvli- 
tors'  hands  (estimated  at  about  24,000  hhds.)  being  held  out  of  market  for  the 
present.  The  total  receipts  at  this  port,  since  1st  September,  as  shown  by  oar 
tables,  are  75,010  hhds.,  which  amount  includes  10,050  hhds.  Strips  and  1,700 
hhds.  Stems.  The  quantity  inspected  since  1st  September,  is  53,199  hhds.,  of 
which  5,524  hhds.  were  Mason  County. 

As  we  have  already  stated,  the  total  receipts  at  this  port  since  1st  September 
are  75,010  hhds.,  but  in  this  amount  it  is  estimated  that  there  are  included  faltj 
25,000  hhds.  of  the  crop  of  1851,  which  had  been  kept  back  by  low  waters,  &.c: 
80  that  the  apprehensions  of  a  reduced  yield,  referred  to  in  our  last  Annial 
Statement,  are  demonstrated  to  have  been  w^ell  founded  Besides  this,  the  crop 
has  proved,  on  the  average,  to  be  very  deficient  in  quality,  as  much  of  it  was  cot 
early,  to  avoid  frost,  and  thus  a  considerable  portion  was  unmatured,  while  the 
proportioil  of  fat,  rich  Tobacco,  has  been  unusually  suiall.  The  inferior  de^rip- 
tions  of  Tobacco,  however,  (Lugs  and  Low  Refused,)  have  generally  met  with 
ready  sale,  the  demand  during  a  great  part  of  the  time  having  run  on  those  de- 
scriptions, and  we  have  seldom  or  never  known  so  little  diflTerence  between  the 
prices  of  Refused  and  the  medium  grades  of  Admitted  as  has  been  shown  by  the 
course  of  the  market  the  past  season.      * 

With  respect  to  the  growing  crop,  all  accounts  concur  in  stating  that  it  mu< 
necessarily  fall  materially  short  of  the  reduced  crop  of  last  year,  and  the  late  ad- 
vance in  prices  has  resulted  mainly  from  the  conviction  that  such  will  prove  to 
be  the  fact.  What  the  actual  product  may  be,  however,  is  yet  a  matter  of  entire 
uncertainty,  and  we  close  our  observations  under  this  head  with  the  remark  that 
it  is  estimated  there  are  now  in  the  interior  some  15,000  hhds.  of  the  crop  of  1852 
to  fall  into  the  receipts  of  the  coming  year. 

Western  Produce. — Of  the  numerous  valuable  commodities  embraced  unto 
this  head,  in  the  nomenclature  of  our  market,  we  have  space  only  for  a  brief  re- 
view of  a  few  of  the  most  prominent  articles. 

Our  tables  show  a  material  falling  off  in  the  supplies  of  Breadstuffs,  as  com- 
pared with  last  year,  but  the  average  of  prices,  though  somewhat  higher,  has  not 
been  correspondingly  enhanced,  as  there  has  been  but  a  moderate  export  demand, 
while  in  the  receipts  of  Indian  Corn  there  was  included  an  unusually  large  pro- 
portion of  inferior  quality,  that  could  only  be  disposed  of  at  low  prices,  for  <fis- 
tilling  purposes.    The  receipte  of  Flour  are  808,672  barrels,  against  927,212  hir- 
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rels  last  year,  and  of  Indian  Corn  they  are  equal  to  2,750,000  bushels,  against 
3,750,000  bushels  last  year.  The  receipts  of  Wheat 'have  been  still  less  than 
last  year,  having  barely  reached  96,000  bushels,  a  portion  of  which  was  sold  in 
this  market  at  55  cents  to  $1  per  bushel  for  inferior  to  choice.  The  receipts  of 
Corn  Meal,  which  in  1847  reached  88,000  barrels,  have  dwindled  down  to  the 
tiifling  amount  of  1,788  barrels.  The  total  exports  of  Flour  since  1st  Septem- 
ber amount  to  520,415  barrels,  against  544,711  barrels  last  year.  Of  this  quan- 
tity 170,569  barrels  were  shipped  to  Great  Britain,  71,080  to  the  West  In- 
dies, &.C.,  and  the  remainder  to  Coastwise  ports.  Of  Indian  Corn  the  totxil  ex- 
ports have  been  equal  to  2,170,009  bushels,  against  2,182,000  bushels  last* year. 
Of  this  quantity  759,000  bushels  were  shipped  to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
75,00  to  the  West  Indies,  &c.,  and  the  remainder  to  Coastwise  ports.  The 
general  course  which  the  market  for  Breadstuffs  has  taken  during  the  past  season 
is  quite  accurately  indicated  by  the  following  tables,  which  exhibit  the  highest 
and  lowest  points  in  each  month  for  Flour  and  Corn,  the  range  being  according 
to  cjuality. 


PRICES   OF  FLOUR. 


September 
October.. .. 
KoTember . 
December. 
Janoary . . . 
February. . 
liarch  . . . . 

ApriL 

May 

Juoe  ..... 

July 

August  . . . 


Highest. 
$3  95  a  4  37i 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 


4  05 

4  65 

5  00 

6  00 
4  65 
4  10 

3  90 

4  37i 
4  60 
6  00 
6  75 


4  30 

4  80 

5  25 

6  00 
4  85 
4  37i 
4  20 
4  55 
4  80 
8  00 

7  87i 


Lowest. 
$3  90     a 
3  95 


4 
4 
4 
3 
8 
3 


20 

30 

50 

87i 

80 

85 


3  90 

4  00 

4  65 

5  20 


a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 


4  25 
4  25 

4  37i 

4  60 

5  25 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 


87i 
25 
00 
12i 
30 
90 
6  50 


PRICES   OF   CORN   IN   SACKS. 


Highest.  Lowest. 

September.. per  bush.  58  a  63  52  a  58  March 

October 58  a  62  55  a  68  April 

November 65  a  70  60  a  68  May 

December 56  a  60  43  a  47  June 

January 55  a  60  42  a  54  July 

February 42  a  54  36  a  48  August 

The'annexed  table  shows  the  exports  of  breadstuffs  from 
to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  since  1st  September,  compared 
riod  last  year : — 


Flour bbls. 

Corn  Meal 

Wheat 

Corn 


Highest. 
35  a  47 
44  a  60 
48  a  55 
48  a  68 
66  a  75 
66  a  76 


Lowest. 
34  a  48 
84  a  45 
42  a  60 
46  a  52 
50  a  60 
58  a  65 


I-]. 

1,494,478 

683 

5,097,512 

1,617,087 


the  United  States 
with  the  same  pc- 

1851-!. 

1,359,882 

1.750 

1,620,307 

1,647,388 


Pork.  The  course  of  the  pork  market  presents  the  reverse  of  that  of  the 
previous  season — a  course,  accordinor  to  our  observation,  that  is  not  unusual  in 
successive  years.  Light  stocks  and  greatly  advanced  prices  at  the  close  of  the 
previous  season,  caused  the  market  for  hogs  to  open  correspondingly  high  in  the 
West,  and  these  high  prices  brought  out  an  increased  supply,  which,  as  soon  as 
it  was  thrown  upon  the  markets  of  distribution  and  consumption,  caused  a  con- 
stant downward  tendency  in  the  rates ;  a  result  which  could  not  but  be  attended 
with  serious  losses  to  some  parties. 

Beef.  Beef  has  been  well  maintained,  notwithstanding  some  increase  in  the 
receipts,  the  rates  having  ruled  high  throughout  the  country.  The  following 
tables  are  arranged  to  show  the  highest  and  lowest  points  in  each  month,  and 
they  will  thus  indicate  quite  clearly  the  general  course  which  the  market  has 
taken  during  the  past  season : — 
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PRICKS  OK  PORK. 

MGS« 

». 

PRIME. 

Ilil 

{hest. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Lowest. 

Sept. . . 

$23  00 

a 

•  •      •  • 

$21  00 

a 

$21  60  $18  25 

a 

•    •        •    • 

$18  00 

a 

•  •    •  • 

Oct. . . . 

20  00 

a 

$21  00 

16  00 

a 

16  75 

16  00 

a 

$16  50 

15  75 

a 

$16  5«» 

Nov. . . . 

19  00 

a 

19  60 

16  00 

a 

16  60 

17  00 

a 

17  50 

15  76 

a 

16  25 

Dec  . . . 

18  60 

a 

19  60 

17  00 

a 

17  60 

17  00 

a 

17  50 

16  00 

a 

16  e5 

Jan .... 

17  25 

a 

18  00 

16  25 

a 

17  25 

16  00 

a 

16  50 

15  00 

a 

15  50 

Feb  . . . 

16  00 

a 

16  50 

15  00 

a 

15  75 

14  60 

a 

•   •      •    • 

13  60 

a 

14  CH) 

March  . 

15  25 

a 

15  76 

14  00 

a 

14  75 

IS  00 

a 

14  00 

12  00 

a 

12  75 

April. . 

16  75 

a 

16  00 

13  76 

a 

14  00 

12  76 

a 

13  50 

11  00 

a 

12  W 

May. . . . 

15  75 

a 

16  00 

14  00 

a 

14  76 

12  60 

a 

18  00 

12  00 

a 

12  50 

June. . . 

15  00 

a 

15  50 

14  00 

a 

15  25 

12  00 

a 

12  50 

11  00 

a 

loiVi 

July    . . 

14  60 

a 

15  25 

14  50 

a 

15  25 

12  00 

a 

12  60 

11  75 

a 

12  5*.' 

August . 

U  25 

a 

15  00 

14  25 

a 

14  75 

12  00 

a 

12  60 

12  00 

a 

12  50 

PRICES   OF   BEEF. 

MESS. 

PRIME. 

Ilighegt. 

(iOWCSt 

Highest. 

Lowest. 

Sept. . . 

$15  00 

a 

$16  00 

$14  50 

a 

$15  00  $13  00 

a 

$18  50 

$13  00 

a 

$1.1  50 

Oct 

14  6U 

a 

16  00 

14  00 

a 

15  00 

13  00 

a 

13  50 

12  60 

a 

lo  Ou 

Nov  . . . 

14  00 

a 

14  50 

1 3  00 

a 

14  00 

12  50 

a 

13  00 

11  60 

a 

12  5<) 

Dec  . . . 

12  50 

a 

14  00' 

12  00 

a 

13  60 

11  00 

a 

12  00 

9  60 

a 

10  50 

Jan. . . . 

13  00 

a 

14  00 

13  00 

a 

18  60 

10  00 

a 

11  60 

9  60 

a 

10  50 

Feb  . . . 

13  50 

a 

14  50 

13  00 

a 

14  00 

11  00 

a 

12  00 

11  00 

a 

12  00 

Marcli  . 

13  00 

a 

14  00 

13  00 

a 

14  00 

11  00 

a 

12  00 

11  00 

a 

12  00 

April  . . 

13  00 

a 

14  00 

12  60 

a 

13  50 

11  50 

a 

12  00 

11  00 

a 

115(> 

May. . . . 

13  00 

a 

14  00 

12  60 

a 

13  50 

11  50 

a 

12  00 

11  00 

a 

11  50 

June. . . 

14  00 

a 

14  50 

13  00 

a 

14  00 

11  00 

a 

11  60 

11  00 

a 

1150 

July    . . 

15  00 

a 

15  60 

14  00 

a 

14  60 

11  00 

a 

11  60 

11  00 

a 

1150 

August.. 

15  00 

a 

15  50 

15  00 

a 

15  60 

11  00 

a 

11  60 

11  00 

a 

•  •     •  « 

Lard.  While  the  receipts  of  pork  materially  exceed  those  of  last  year,  the 
arrivals  of  lard  barely  reach  an  amount  equal  to  that  of  last  season,  and  as  li;*- 
demand  has  generally  been  fair,  the  average  of  prices  has  been  consideral'iy 
higher  than  that  of  last  year.  The  total  exports  since  Ist  September,  (all  pail:- 
ages  being  reduced  lo  ke^'-«,)  are  equal  to  723,996  kega,  against  79*2.543  k^:^ 
last  year.  Of  this  quantity  245,653  kegs  were  exported  to  foreign  ports,  a^ai;-: 
222,524  kega  last  year.  Great  Britain  taking  87,691  kegs,  against  61,923  kt^.'- 
last  year.  The  annexed  table  shows  the  highest  and  lowest  points  of  the  markii 
in  each  month,  the  lowest  figures  being  applicable  to  inferior  in  barrels,  and  tlic 
highest  to  prime,  in  kegs. 

PRICES   OF   LARD. 


September 
October  . . . 
November. 
December . 
January  . . 
February  . 

Coffee. 


Highest. 
10     a     13 


10 
10 
11 

9 


a 
a 
a 
a 
a 


iH 

13 

lU 

lOJ 


Lowest. 

10     a  11^ 

9i  a  lU 

9i  a  11 

9^  a  lU 

9     a  10| 

8     a  10 


March.. 
April. . 
May... 
June  . . 
July  . . 
August 


Highest.  Lowest. 

8     a  10  8  a  10 

8i  a  11  8  a  H 

8i  a  11^  8  a  11 

8     a  Hi  8  a  lU 

10     a  llf  8  a  lit 

10     a  llf  10  a  \\\ 


This  article  continues  to  maintain  its  position  as  the  leading  one  of 
our  foreign  commodities,  though  the  imports  for  the  year  ended  on  the  31?t 
August  show  a  sliglit  falling  off,  as  compared  with  the  year  previous.  The  an- 
nexed table  presents  a  comparison  of  the  direct  imports  into  this  port  for  ibf 
past  ten  years : — 

From  From  cuto. 
Rio  de  Janeiro.  Lagvyn*  kc 

299,129  16.:>4! 

225,018  S0,6i: 

274,690  10.S6: 

353,616  115^5 

888,412  10^1- 


1844. 
1846. 
1846. 
1847. 
1848, 


From 

From  Cuba, 

io  dt*  Janeiro. 

La^^uyra,  &c. 

161,082 

62,857 

1849 

167,669 

4  094 

1850 

215,031 

10,899 

1851 

205,111 

43.931 

1852 

239,871 

8,590 

1858 
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With  regard  to  the  course  of  the  market,  we  find  it  characterized  by  even  more 
steadiness  than  was  apparent  last  year,  the  extreme  fluctuations  for  good  quality 
Rio  being  8^  a  91  cents  per  pound,  the  lowest  in  October,  and  the  highest  in 
February.  The  following  table  which  we  copy  from  the  annual  circular  of  Mr. 
H.  T.  Lonsdale,  coffee  broker,  *»hows  the  monthly  sales  and  average  prices  for 
the  year  ended  July  1st,  1853.  By  this,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  average  price  of 
the  season  for  good  quality  Rio  coffee  has  been  8.95  cents  per  pound,  while  last 
year  it  was  8.60,  and  the  year  before  10.18. 


BALES  AND  AVERAGE  PRICES  OF  RIO  COFFEE  FOR  PAST  YEAR. 


18^2. 

Bags.  Price. 

July 6,976  8.74 

August 9,682  8.52 

September 15,899  8.45 

October   21,719  8.46 

November 89,232  8.80 

December 68,426  9.09 


1833. 

Bags. 

January 69,703 

February 89,863 

March , 61,275 

April 17,609 

May 24,165 

June 22,695 


Price. 
9 
9.88 

9.12 

9 

8.91 

8.72 


891,694     8.95 

The  above  sales  include  transactions  from  importers'  and  speculators'  hands, 
and  considerably  exceed  the  quantity  taken  for  consumption. 
The  following  table  shows  the  imports,  stock,  etc. : — 

Estimated  stock  out  of  grocers'  hands  on  1st  September,  1852,  of  all 

kinds bags.  85,000 

Imports  direct  from — 

Kio  de  Janeiro 888,412 

Cuba,  Laguyra,  etc 10,812 

Received  coaHtwise  for  sale  (estimated) 


Making  a  supply  of  . . , 
Total  supply  last  year. 


Decrease  this  year 


849,224 
26,000 

410,224 
425,141 

14,917 

In  the  imports  of  the  year  there  is  a  decrease  of  45,907  bags,  viz  :  from  Rio 
direct  15,204,  from  Cuba,  etc.,  1,713,  and  coastwise  for  sale  29,000.  The  pres- 
ent  stock  of  all  kinds,  out  of  grocers'  hands,  is  estimated  at  75,000  bags,  and 
this  amount  being  deducted  from  the  supply  would  leave  335,224  bags  as  the 
quantity  taken  for  the  consumption  of  the  West  and  South,  against  390,141  bags 
last  year,  or  54,917  bags  less  taken  from  this  market.  The  sales  for  consump- 
tion throughout  the  United  States,  however,  show  a  marked  increase,  the  esti- 
mate for  this  year  being  966,000  bags,  against  845,000  bags  last  year,  or  an  in- 
crease of  121,000  bags.  The  stock  of  Rio  coffee,  in  all  the  importing  ports  of 
the  United  States,  on  the  1st  of  July,  1853,  was  estimated  at  230,000  bags,  or 
an  excess  of  100,000  bags  over  the  same  period  last  year. 

The  total  exports  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  for  the  crop  year  ended  30th  June  last, 
were  1,880,388  bags,  against  1,881,559  bags  the  year  previous.  Of  this  quan- 
tity the  United  States  have  taken  851,616  bags,  against  952,498  bags  last  year, 
distributed  as  follows : — 

New  York bags.  260,897     Boston bags.  11,218 

New  Orleans....   260,162     Charleston 8,015 

Baltimore 251,857     Mobile 8,600 

Philadelphia 58,688     Savannah 2,180 

The  stock  on  hand  at  Rio,  on  the  30th  Juno,  was  60,000  baga. 
A  writer  in  IlunCs  Merchants^  Magazine  furnishes  the  following  interesting 
statistics  of  the  supply  and  consumption  of  Coffee.* 


•  For  these  BtaUstic?,  &.C.,  which  the  Price  Current  has  introduced  under  this  head,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  article  ^*  Coffkb  :  Ira  Production  and  CoNauMmoN,*'  in  the  number  of  ibe  Mer- 
chants^ Magazine  for  August,  1853,  present  volume. 
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Lead  And  Hemp.  These  articles  have  ceased  to  be  of  importance  in  this 
market,  as  nearly  the  whole  receipts  are  sent  forward  to  the  ^orth  without  ever 
being  offered  for  sale  here.  In  Lead  there  have  been  no  transactions  of  conse- 
quence during^  the  past  season,  and  the  supply  has  been  still  further  reduced,  the 
receipts  since  Ist  September  being  only  210,287  pigs,  which  is  the  smallest 
quantity  since  1833-4.  Only  a  few  limited  sales  took  place  in  our  market,  at 
$8  00  per  lOd  pounds,  in  March,  for  upper  mines,  $5  76  in  May,  for  lower 
mines,  and  ^6  50  in  July,  for  upper  mines.  The  total  exports  since  1st  Sep- 
tember are  212,253  pigs  against  256,939  pigs  last  year.  In  Hemp  the  only  con- 
siderable sale  reported  was  161  bales  dew  rotted,  in  April,  at  $100  per  ton.  The 
exports  since  1st  September  are  13,463  bales,  distributed  as  follows : — 

Boston bales.        7,010     Philadelphia bales.        835 

New  York 6,634     Charleston 84 

Freights.  The  fluctuations  in  the  freight  market  have  been  much  greater 
than  last  year,  and  the  general  average  of  rates  has  been  considerably  higher, 
they  having  reached,  in  December,  the  unusually  high  figure  of  Id.  per  pound 
for  cotton  to  Liverpool.  The  highest  and  lowest  points  in  each  month  for  cot- 
ton to  Liverpool  are  indicated  in  the  following  table : — 


September 
October . . . 
November. 
December. . 
January . . . 
February . . 

March 

April  .... 

May 

June 

July 

August. . . 


Highest. 

Loweat. 

i 

a 

.  .d. 

1 

a 

.  .d. 

i 

a 

•  • 

15-82 

a 

i 

i 

a 

11-16 

16-82 

a 

i 

11-16 

a 

i 

16-16 

a 

1 

* 

a 

11-16 

9-16 

a 

19-82 

* 

a 

1316 

19-32 

a 

♦ 

11-16 

a 

i 

9-16 

a 

19-82 

9-16 

a 

19-82 

1 

a 

7-16 

i 

a 

•  • 

f 

a 

7-16 

9-16 

a 

•  • 

7-16 

a 

i 

7-16 

a 

•  • 

18-82 

a 

7-16 

i 

a 

•  • 

7-16 

a 

•  • 

The  total  number  of  arrivals  from  sea  since  1st  September  is  2,364,  viz:  783 
ships,  244  steamships,  447  barks,  295  brigs,  596  schooners ;  and  the  entries  at 
the  custom-house  for  the  year  ended  30th  June,  1853,  were  as  follows:  whole 
number  of  vessels  2,383,  tonnage  986,975.  The  increase  compared  with  last 
year  is  117  vessels,  and  76,119  tons.  Included  in  the  arrivals  are  432  foreign 
vessels  from  foreign  ports,  with  a  total  measurement  of  197,932  tons.  This  is 
an  increase  on  last  year  of  20  vessels  and  12,546  tons. 

Exchange.  There  have  been  no  great  fluctuations  in  the  exchange  market 
during  the  past  season,  as  will  be  seen  on  reference  to  the  annexed  table,  which 
exhibits  the  highest  and  lowest  points  in  each  month  for  sterling  bills,  and  for 
sixty  days'  bills  on  New  York.  These  figures  are  intended  to  represent  the  pre- 
vailing range  of  the  market,  though  there  have  probably  been,  at  most  periods, 
some  transactions  at  rates  both  above  and  below  them. 


September. 
October . . . 
November 
December. 
January  . . 
February  . 

March 

April 

May     .... 

June 

July 

August.. . . 


, STEELING ^ 

Hi}<hesit.               Lowest. 

, — ?IEW  TORE 

Highest. 

Loweit. 

premium. 

premi 

um. 

discount. 

diiOoaDt 

9i  a    10^ 

8f  a 

n 

1     a 

H 

li  a    e 

S^  a     9^ 

8     a 

H 

Ha 

2 

2ia    21 

8     a     8i 

7f  a 

H 

2i  a 

2i 

2i  a    21 

SJ  a     9 

8     a 

H 

2i  a 

2f 

2ia    n 

7f  a     Si 

7^  a 

8 

2     a 

2i 

2ia    2i 

9     a     9f 

7f  a 

8| 

lia 

H 

2     a    2i 

8f  a     9^ 

8     a 

8i 

lia 

H 

1|  a    2 

8|  a     9f 

Si  a 

9 

lia 

H 

Ha    If 

8^  a     9f 

8i  a 

H 

lia 

H 

H  a    \\ 

9     a  10 

9     a 

H 

Ha 

H 

H  a    If 

9     a     9f 

8i  a 

H 

Ha 

U 

H  a    If 

9     a    9i 

9    a 

H 

Ha 

l| 

Ha    If 
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Value  of  Exports.  According  to  the  custom-house  records,  which  we  have 
been  accustomed  to  publish  in  our  annual  statement,  it  would  appear  that  the 
total  export  of  merchandise,  of  the  growth,  produce,  and  manufactures  of  the 
United  States,  from  the  district  of  New  Orleans,  for  the  year  ended  June  30th, 
1853,  was  of  the  value  of  $98,459,262,  ard  that  the  export  of  foreign  merchan- 
dise for  the  same  period  was  of  the  value  of  $523, 974,  making  a  grand  total  of 
898.983,326.  Of  this  amount  868,292,700  was  to  foreign  countries,  and 
830,695,526  to  coastwise  ports.  Last  year  the  total  exports  were  8'76,389,349, 
of  which  amount  848,076,179  was  to  foreign  ports,  and  828,268,327  coastwise. 
These  figures  show  an  increase  over  last  year  of  822,114,683  in  the  export  of 
American  produce,  and  of  8479,194  in  the  export  of  foreign  products — total  in- 
crease $22,593,877. 


Art.  IT.— TRAITS  OF  TRADE— LAIDABIE  AND  INiqUITOUS. 

CHAPTER   XI. 

WHAT  TRADE  IS  NOW  DOING. 

The  greatest  evil  that  has  ever  cursed  the  world  is  war.  It  has  rendered 
populous  countries  desolate ;  it  has  overthrown  magnificent  cities  which  re- 
quired the  labors  of  centuries  to  build ;  it  has  obstructed  the  great  thorough- 
fares of  Commerce  and  usurped  tho  marts  of  trade.  The  cost  to  the  world 
of  such  wholesale  destruction  of  property,  and  the  enormous  butchery,  is  be- 
yond the  power  of  figures  to  express.  Trade  calculates  the  cost,  and  turns  a 
keen  eye  to  the  profits  of  all  transactious ;  and  never  have  its  capacities  b^en 
exercised  upon  any  subject  so  thoroughly  as  upon  the  subject  of  war.  Men 
are  wanted  for  all  the  great  industrial  processes  of  life,  and  to  fill  the  waste 
places  of  the  earth — why  then  allow  them  to  be  murdered  by  thousands  ? 
The  world's  products  are  wanted  to  feed,  clothe,  shelter,  and  educate  hu- 
manity, why  then  suffer  the  destruction  of  the  means  which  would  contrib- 
ute the  necessaries  and  luxuries  of  life  to  so  many  ?  The  highways  of  lands 
and  oceans  are  wanted  by  the  caravans  and  fleets  of  trade ;  and  these  are 
now  becoming  so  extensive  and  so  powerful,  that  the  minions  of  war  must 
give  place. 

Slavery  is  yet  dragging  its  darkened  curse  over  some  of  the  nations. 
Human  beings  have  been  torn  from  their  homes,  borne  away  for  thousands 
of  miles,  and  chained  to  servitude.  If  outraged  humanity  yet  gropes  for  a 
ray  of  happiness  in  the  shape  of  the  loves  of  husband,  wife,  or  child,  these 
must  be  extinguished,  and  the  fugitives  borne  away  to  exist  in  loneliness 
and  die  like  brutes.  Ranting  abolitionism  will  be  of  no  avail,  unless  its  ef- 
fect is  to  rivet  stronger  the  horrid  chains.  Religion,  morality,  may  some- 
what soften  the  poor  slave's  fate,  but  seldom  will  they  set  him  free.  The 
laws  of  nations  recognize  no  right  for  the  slave — he  is  passed  by  as  goods 
and  chattels,  while  the  powers  that  be  chant  their  peans  of  freedom  in  words 
of  fiilsehood  and  insult.  But,  courage,  ye  enslaved  and  down-trodden  ! 
Courage !  There  are  principles  now  actively  at  work  that  will  dissolve  the 
adamaut  that  binds  your  limbs,  and  obliterate  the  stigma  which  has  been 
borne  through  so  many  centuries  of  suffering  and  oppression.  The  increa^'d 
activity  of  the  world  not  only  demands  every  ingenious  contrivance  to  some 
manual  labor,  but  it  requires  activity  and  skill  in  all  its  labors.  Men  en- 
slaved will  not  acquire  these  qualities,  neither  can  the  task-master  wrendi 
from  their  servitude  one  half  the  individual  energy  that  hope  and  happiness 
inspire  in  the  free  man.    Thus  will  slavery  in  no  far  off  future  be  of  no  avail. 
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The  slave's  very  wortblessness  will  set  bira  free,  to  take  his  place  in  the 
ranks  of  progressive  laboring  humanity.  This  is  one  of  the  beneficent  eflfects 
of  trade. 

The  poverty  of  large  classes  of  people  in  the  world  could  not  be  depicted 
in  colors  sufficiently  somber  to  express  the  truth.  Go  to  the  work-hous«, 
go  to  the  retreats  of  benevolence,  go  to  the  hovels  of  prostitution,  go  to  the 
streets  of  cities,  and  listen  to  the  wails  of  want !  Behold  what  a  change  mar 
be  wrought  here !  The  quickened  industry  caused  by  the  mighty  activity 
of  trade,  furnishes  work,  and  work  supplies  bread.  The  Californias,  Austra- 
lias,  and  Siberias,  are  rendering  available  the  very  misery  and  want,  and 
charity  will  ere  long  be  nec^.*ssitated  to  go  a-begging  for  recipients  of  its 
gifts. 

What  a  dark  shade  has  ever  been  cast  upon  humanity  by  crime  I  The 
sttitutos  of  every  civilized  land  recognize  the  dreadful  fact  by  the  fearhil 
penalties  annexed  to  such  offences.  The  prisons,  the  dungeons,  the  pbce? 
of  execution,  all  testify  to  the  appalling  extent  of  crime.  How  much  of  this 
work,  seemingly  of  incarnate  demons,  has  been  caused  or  suggested  by  des- 
titution ?  Is  it  not  to  be  believed,  that  there  is  to  be  less  crime  in  the  world  ? 
Will  it  not  be  the  free  choice  of  men  to  labor  and  live  rather  than  to  com- 
mit crime  and  die  ? 

This  may  appear  a  summary  manner  of  disposing  of  the  great  evils  of  the 
world  ;  yet  a  careful  study  of  the  history  of  the  past,  and  a  thoughtful  sur- 
vey of  the  present,  will  furnish  sufficient  evidence  of  the  assertions  here 
made.  When  brute  force  was  the  principal  action  of  the  world,  and  when 
agriculture  was  the  main  occupation,  the  intercourse  of  men  and  of  nations 
was  by  invasion  of  each  other's  territories.  Travel  was  merely  for  predatory 
incursion.  If  ideas  were  exchanged,  if  national  policy  was  discussed,  if  re- 
ligion was  talked  about,  this  work  was  done  at  the  cannon's  mouth,  with 
the  capture  of  prisoners  and  the  capitulation  of  cities.  The  only  emigration 
was  that  of  the  precipitation  of  barbarous  hordes  from  the  mountains  doini 
upon  the  plains  of  civilization.  If  diplomatists  learned  languages  or  studied 
foreign  literature,  it  was  the  better  to  understand  the  rival  they  would  hum- 
ble or  the  peojde  they  would  overthrow.  The  intense  nationality,  the  ex- 
clusive policies,  the  isolated  character,  in  the  days  when  the  roads  ended  at 
national  boundaries,  perhaps  could  not  have  been  broken  up  in  any  other 
way  than  by  the  fierce  passions  of  men  let  loose  in  desperate  war.  Bnt 
when  a  commingling  of  races  had  established  something  like  a  common 
standard  of  intellectual  and  moral  judgment;  when  by  an  acquaintance  with 
each,  common  appetites  and  tastes  were  discovered,  it  was  then  that  Com- 
merce assumed  its  legitimate  sphere,  and  took  on  a  universal  character. 
With  the  growth  of  Commerce  it  can  be  seen  how  war  has  lost  its  impor- 
tance, and  \sill  hereafter  become  impossible.  Commerce  is  essentially  in- 
tellectual in  all  its  operations.  War  is  the  opposite.  The  more  degraded 
a  soldiery  the  ea>ior  it  can  be  agglomerated,  and.  controlled  by  one  bead, 
and  moved  towards  one  end.  In  this  wav  have  kinffs  and  aristocracies  t'een 
ma<le.  In  this  way  tyrants  have  acquired  their  power  to  enslave  those  they 
have  Ix'cn  accustomed  to  command.  Commerce  acknowledges  no  ht-aii. 
It  is  .1  di>intei::rated  collection  of  iiulependent  men,  each  laboring  on  his 
own  judgturnt,  and  with  his  own  faculties  for  the  accomplishment  of  his 
own  ••ml.  Commerce  discriminatvs,  harmonizes, and  moves  on  in  its  endless 
mi-sion  of  good  to  the  whole  world.  It  is  in  the  midst  of  a  silent  social 
revolution,  such  as  the  wisest  men  who  have  lived  could  not  have  foretoJd. 


i 
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The  progress  of  experimental  science,  the  free  intercourse  of  nation  with  na- 
tion, the  unrestricted  influx  of  commodities  from  countries  where  tliev  are 
cheap,  and  the  unrestricted  influx  of  labor  towards  countries  where  it  is  dear, 
and  the  ever  free  association  of  men  with  men,  are  the  active  elements  at 
work  in  this  general  revolution  of  the  nations. 

CHAPTKR   XIU 

WHAT  TRADE  HAS  YET  TO  DO. 

Still  vigorously  presses  on  the  genius  of  trade.  Its  miraculous  proceedings, 
its  successful  accomplishments,  are  of  small  account,  in  view  of  the  vast  la- 
bors yet  to  be  performed.  Upon  the  broad  map  of  the  world  are  portions 
of  continents  lying  in  the  gloom  of  barbarism,  and  islands  scarcely  yet  dis- 
covered. On  the  chart  unknown  lands  are  faintly  shadowed  at  their  shores, 
and  unknown  seas  left  blank.  Nations  are  hedged  in  by  their  isolated  ex- 
clusiveness  and  men  are  starving  in  the  midst  of  plenty.  But  such  a  firm 
bold  has  been  taken  that  now  it  may  be  considered  that  |>rogress  is  sure. 

In  our  own  country  a  railroad  will,  before  many  years,  stretch  westward 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Paci6c  ocean.  Two  thousand  miles  of  a  virgin  soil 
upon  this  great  highway  of  the  nations  will  be  thrown  open  to  the  impover- 
ished of  the  world.  Towns,  villages,  cities,  states,  will  spring  up  in  this  vast 
wilderness.  Tadmor  the  ancient  in  the  desert,  with  all  its  grandeur,  shall 
be  as  a  faint  type  of  what  can  be  reared  upon  the  broad  prairies  of  the 
West,  by  the  wealth  and  enterprise  of  the  New  .World.  The  slow-moving 
caravan,  upon  the  parched  sands  and  amid  the  simooms,  occasionally  ap- 
pearing and  disappearing  in  this  city,  made  it  the  wonder  of  the  w^orld ! 
What  may  we  not  expect,  when  one  continuous  train  of  gold,  provisions,  and 
manufactures,  shall  fly  with  the  speed  of  the  wind,  and  be  scattered  along 
this  general  highway  of  the  nations  ? 

The  empire  of  Japan  has  heretofore  been  of  too  little  importance  for  a 
passing  thought.  It  is  now  in  the  direct  route  from  our  country  to  the 
East,  or  rather  to  the  West  by  the  shorter  w^ay.  A  friendly  intercouse  must 
be  had  with  its  people,  for  the  benefit  of  the  whalemen  and  the  merchant 
ships.  An  exhibition  of  our  national  power,  a  sample  of  our  industry,  and 
an  otler  of  friendly  intercourse,  will  doubtless  open  the  ports  of  a  people 
who  have  heretofore  been  as  little  known  as  if  they  had  occupied  a  part  of 
the  moon. 

Are  there  any  adjacent  lands  whose  policies  interfere  with  the  free  course 
of  trade,  Commerce  will  annex  them  to  our  own  government — not  with  the 
implements  of  war  in  fierce  strife,  but  by  the  peaceful  payment  of  dollars 
and  cent's. 

Is  a  piissage  to  be  discovered  in  the  regions  of  the  Pole,  or  has  a  distin- 
guished adventurer  lost  his  way,  there  are  merchant-ships  tendered  for  his 
rescue,  and  merchants'  money  furnij^hed  to  find  and  sail  them. 

Consider  the  daring  deeds  of  Commerce  by  England.  What  a  world  of 
wealth  has  been  opened  in  the  East  I  Tribes  of  nations  ever  at  war  with 
each  other  had  covered  the  land  with  carnage.  Now  behold  the  same  tribes 
settled  ciown  to  peaceful  industry,  having  literally  beat  their  weapons  of  war 
into  implements  of  agriculture.  The  suppression  of  the  slave-trade  is  the 
wirsh  of  Commerce ;  and  the  time  will  soon  come  when  no  slaveshij)  can 
trust  itself  at  sea. 

ITow  little  has  heretofore  been  known  of  many  countries.  Take  even 
South  America.     There  is  the  large  empire  of  Brazil.     "The  Amazon,  with 
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its  tributaries,"  says  Maury,  "  is  said  to  aflford  an  inland  navigation,  up  and 
down,  of  not  less  than  seventy  thousand  miles.     The  country  drained  bj 
that  river,  and  the  water-courses  connected  with  it,  is  more  than  half  as  large 
as  Europe,  and  is  thought  to  contain  as  much  arable  land  within  it  as  is  to 
be  found  in  that  country.     It  has  resources  enough  to  maintain  a  popula- 
tion of  hundreds  of  millions  of  souls."     Only  consider  this  valley  of  the 
Amazon.     Here  we  have  the  grandest  river  in  the  world,  a  river  to  which 
the  Mississippi  cannot  compare,  stretching  directly  under  the  EJquator,  and 
as  productive  as  we  imagine  it  could  be  from  a  union  between  the  noonday 
sun  and  the  boundless  amount  of  the  fertilizin^r  waters.     Here  are  six  times 
the  area  of  France,  occupied  by  the  most  valuable  dyewoods.     The  banana 
itself  is  an  invaluable  product.     Its  yield  when  compared  with  other  plants 
is  prodigious,  being  to  wheat  as  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  to  one,  and  to 
potatoes  as  forty- four  to  one.     Para  is  the  rich  province  of  Brazil.     A  Bra- 
zilian said   to  Kidder,  an  agent  for  a  Bible    Society,  and  the  author  of 
"  Sketches  of  Brazil,"  **  Ah !  what  would  not  Para  be  if  it  were  in  the  hands 
of  those  North  Americans." 

It  matters  little  in  whoso  hands  is  Para,  or  any  other  fertile  portion  of  the 
earth,*  for  it  will  be  reached  by  Commerce,  and  its  wealth  distributed  to  the 
world. 

As  wonderfully  fertile  as  the  country  of  the  Amazon  is  said  to  be,  it  js 
probably  equaled  by  parts  of  Africa  and  Hindostan,  that  are  now  unknown. 
These  discoveries  are  to  bo  the  work  of  Commerce. 

Some  years  since  a  New  Bedford  whaleman  put  in  to  an  island  in  the 
Northern  Pacific  for  water,  and  we  can  imagine  the  astonishment  o&(Hi6 
crew  in  discovering  thereon,  the  ruins  of  a  vast  city  of  most  elaborate  archi- 
tecture. When  and  by  whom  those  labors  were  performed  no  one  can  tell, 
but  the  chance  discovery  was  made  by  Commerce. 

The  insinuations  of  trade  are  shaking  and  undermining  the  time-honored 
hoary  political  evils  of  the  old  world.  The  voice  of  the  people,  whose  inter- 
ests have  l>een  wrongfully  withheld  from  *  them,  will  be  eventually  heard  ? 
There  is  a  going  forth  and  a  returning  with  new  light  and  life.  When  men 
traveled  by  the  old  slow  modes  of  conveyance,  they  were  subjected  to  lun- 
drance  and  aggravation  by  the  restrictions  imposed  upon  them.  Railroads 
have  Hindered  passports  of  about  as  nmch  value  as  so  much  waste  paper. 

Over  the  lands  of  Italy  towards  Rome,  where  centuries  ago  Emperors  led 
forth  their  armed  hosts  to  conquest,  and  where  enslaved  nations  followed 
them  in  their  return,  in  the  midst  of  scenes  glowing  with  classical  as&oda- 
tions,  are  now  placed  the  iron  roads  over  which  rush  the  locomoti>es  of 
traffic.  The  shrill  whistle  shall  stirtle  the  unclean  animals  which  burrow 
in  the  gigantic  ruins  of  the  past,  and  the  thundering  cars  shall  shake  these 
ruins  to  the  earth.  This  innovation  disturbs  the  sacred  grandeur  in  which 
the  land  is  wrapt ;  and  it  is  well,  for  the  dead  past  has  too  long  been  idol- 
ized. It  is  now  time  to  look  forward.  Thus  would  Commerce  annihiUte 
the  traces  of  tyranny  and  servitude,  and  introduce  its  own  invaluable  fruits. 

The  world  is  filled  with  enterprise  and  adventure.  Fleets  of  ships  and 
steamers  scour  the  seas,  and  penetrate  unknown  regions  in  search  of  new 
lands.  Thus  is  the  genius  of  trade  destined  to  move  onward  ever ;  clearing 
away  the  clouds  and  darkness  of  barbarism,  overturning  the  barriers  of  po- 
litical wrongs — renovating  the  earth.  Thus  shall  it  proceed  until  all  the 
nations  of  the  world  shall  be  bound  by  interest  and  friendship,  in  one  vast 
bond  of  universal  brotherhood. 
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Art.  v.— MONET  AND  THE  MEASURE  OF  VALUE. 

Ih  Fkkkmam  Hctnt,  Editor  of  the  Merckant%'  Moffazine, 

Sir: — Much  has  been  said  upon  this  point  of  political  cconomj  of  late, 
both  by  professors  of  the  science  and  others,  and  jet  without  cooiing  to  any 
satisfactory  conclusion. 

Much  diversity  of  opinion  exists,  so  that  few  writers  hold  any  two  propo- 
sitions in  common  with  each  other ;  except,  probably,  that  most  of  them 
agree  that  the  present  system  is  a  great  and  increasing  evil.  Some  are  so 
wedded  to  the  present  system,  however,  that  they  have  considered  currency 
and  banking  indissolubly  bound  to  each  other,  and  have  written  with  the 
hope  of  continuing  and  perfecting  the  present  system.  Others,  of  acknowl- 
edged ability  and  talent,  have  extended  their  views  beyond  the  present  sys- 
tem, and  have  entered  upon  almost  forbidden  ground,  having  gone  so  far  as 
to  recommend  an  inconvertible  paper  currency  as  a  vast  improvement  upon 
the  present  It  is  singular,  however,  that  after  so  much  writing  upon  the 
subject,  bO  little  progress  has  been  made.  Nevertheless,  one  thing  we  may 
consider  settled — that  if  money  be  increased  beyond  the  effectual  demand, 
like  grain  or  any  other  commodity,  it  will  depreciate  in  price.  When  we 
look  at  the  vari:d  experience  of  the  world,  this  holds  true,  whether  we  take 
into  consideration  the  inconvertible  issues  of  governments,  the  more  recent 
issues  of  joint  stock  banks,  or  even  the  influx  of  the  precious  metals  from 
California  and  Australia.  Many  writers  still  appear  to  treat  money  exclu- 
sively as  capital,  instead  of  admitting  it  to  be,  to  a  great  extent,  the  mere 
measure  of  value,  by  which  all  commodities  pass  from  the  hand  of  the  pro- 
ducer to  that  of  the  consumer.  Some  have  made  the  mistake  of  supposing 
that  it  is  only  the  representative  of  value,  or  that  the  measure  of  value  and 
the  mere  representative  could  possibly  be  one  and  the  same  thing.  But 
that  is  not  the  case.  If  a  commodity  be  of  such  universal  estimation,  that 
it  will  pass  from  hand  to  hand  in  liquidation  pf  debt,  from  one  end  of  the 
world  to  the  other,  without  recourse  upon  future  contingencies,  it  must  also 
be  an  equivalent^  whether  it  be  a  yoke  of  oxen  or  a  piece  of  silver.  But,  no 
doubt,  the  relative  value  of  this  commodity  would  be  materially  changed  by 
its  being  made  the  universal  medium  or  measure  of  value.  There  would 
be  an  increased  and  steady  demand  for  it  under  all  circumstances,  and  a 
consequent  increase  in  its  value  to  some  extent,  notwithstanding,  after  its 
circulation  had  become  general,  this  principle  would  again  be  neutralized, 
on  account  of  the  slowness  of  its  consumption,  and  it  would  be  more  liable 
to  depreciate  than  otherwise. 

But  hitherto  I  have  only  alluded  to  the  precious  metals,  as  though  they 
had  been  left  untrammeled  to  find  their  relative  value  among  other  com- 
modities ;  but  the  case  has  been  widely  different.  The  public  have  been 
put  to  great  expense  and  inconvenience  by  the  efforts  of  governments  to 
regulate  their  value,  and  the  majority  no  doubt  have  been  constantly  de- 
frauded by  these  efforts.  Although  all  governments  have  ceased  long  since 
to  attempt  to  ^x  the  price  of  any  other  commodity  as  being  perfectly  futile, 
they  still  continue  to  regulate  the  price  of  the  precious  metals.  Thus  at  a 
time  like  the  present,  when  we  have  such  a  large  and  continuous  increase 
of  those  commodities,  all  debts,  all  contr.tcts,  and  all  labor,  must  be  paid 
for  at  the  government  price,  however  the  value  of  the  precious  metals  may 
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have  changed  in  relation  to  other  things  since  those  debts,  contracts,  and 
agreements  had  been  made. 

But,  it  will  be  asked,  Where  is  the  remedy  ?  Let  the  governments  of 
the  day  begin  earnestly  to  mind  their  own  business,  and  to  let  that  of  the 
people  alone.  It  is  their  business  to  see  that  the  people  are  not  defrauded, 
and  have  not  the  means  of  legally  defrauding  each  other.  Let  the  govern- 
ments still  assay  the  precious  metals,  but  let  them  stamp  them  according  to 
weight,  affixing  no  price  upon  them,  but  leaving  them  free  to  find  their  rel- 
ative value  among  other  commodities,  according  to  the  principle  of  supply 
and  demand.  There  would  then  be  no  material  fluctuation  in  prices — all 
commodities  would  be  on  the  same  footing,  the  producers  having  no  advan- 
tage over  each  other,  and  prices  never  increasing  except  in  cases  where  the 
facilities  of  production  were  decreased.  The  dollar  might  still  be  the  nomi- 
nal sum  or  unit,  by  which  the  relative  value  of  all  commodities  could  \)e 
measured,  and  when  the  precious  metals  were  required,  they  would  be  paid 
and  received  at  the  market  price.  Very  little  inconvenience  would  arise 
from  this,  as  it  would  soon  be  understood  by  all  classes ;  and  all  payments 
would  be  made  according  to  the  last  rate  of  exchange.  This  is  continnalir 
practiced  in  Switzerland  and  some  of  the  small  States  of  Germany,  who 
have  no  large  coins  of  their  own  ;  the  money  of  other  States  pass  current 
at  the  last  Frankfort  rate,  measured,  of  course,  by  their  unit,  or  nomiLal 
sum,  the  guilder,  or  florin,  as  the  case  may  be. 

To  admit  of  this,  the  whole  monetary  system  must  be  altered  and  rented 
— but  then  something  must  shortly  be  done,  if  gold  continues  to  increase 
at  the  present  rate ;  and  we  had  better  make  a  perfect  and  radical  chan^ 
at  once,  than  to  be  continually  under  the  necessity  of  changing;  than  which 
nothing  can  be  worse  in  a  commercial  point  of  view.  A  subsidiary  cur- 
rency would  be  necessary,  the  payments  of  which  should  be  limited  to  small 
sums.  The  Federal  Government  should  issue  the  paper  required,  in  notes 
not  less  than  twenty-five  dollars,  the  plates  for  which  should  be  executed  in 
the  most  superior  manner — full  of  the  most  exquisite  workmanship,  and 
printed  upon  a  peculiar  kind  ©f  paper  made  for  the  purpose.  This,  at  least 
to  a  great  extent,  would  prevent  forgeries ;  and  if  it  were  made  a  legal 
tender  for  debts  and  taxes,  it  would  circulate  throughout  the  country  with- 
out discount,  which  would  be  a  great  saving  and  convenience. 

No  doubt  this  will  be  objected  to,  both  by  interested  parties  and  parua 
always  jealous  of  centralizing  power.  To  the  first  it  may  bo  said,  that  ac- 
cording to  the  Constitution,  the  money  making  power  resides  exclusively  in 
the  Federal  Government,  and  ought  never  to  have  been  exercised  by  anj 
other  authority.  The  present  system  is  a  gross  monopoly  in  the  hands  of  a 
few  interested  parties,  the  profits  of  which  belong  to  the  whole  people,  and 
would  not  be  submitted  to,  if  they  really  understood  their  own  interefta. 
Every  note  issued  by  a  banker  that  is  not  represented  by  the  amount  in 
specie,  is  so  much  taken  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people.  And  yet  it  is 
often  said  that  the  banker  cannot  get  any  profit  if  he  is  obliged  to  keep  s 
large  amount  of  specie  by  him,  as  though  they  had  a  right  to  a  double  proli- 
when  other  people  are  obliged  to  be  content  with  a  single  one.  If  banker? 
must  lend  money,  let  them  lend  tlieir  own  and  not  that  of  the  pei>|Je. 
taken  out  of  their  pockets  without  their  knowledge  by  ignorant  legisla- 
tion. 

The  present  is  a  gross  system  of  taxation  for  the  benefit  of  a  few.  aci 
therefore  ought  not  to  be  submitted  to.     If  it  were  abolished  and  a  FtdenJ 
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carreDcy  instituted,  such  as  has  been  indicated,  the  money  at  present  in  the 
hands  of  the  bankers,  would  be  collected  into  the  treasury  to  pay  the  debts 
and  bear  the  expenses  of  the  nation.  This  proposition  will  also  be  received 
with  distrust  by  parties  not  otherwise  interested  than  in  the  general  welfiare. 
The  frauds  of  the  despotic  governments  of  Europe,  as  well  as  the  fate  of 
our  own  continental  money,  is  not  quite  forgotten.  But  surely  public  faith 
and  public  credit  have  somewhat  improved  within  the  last  half  century,  in 
spite  of  a  few  individual  repudiations  ?  If  the  Federal  Government,  at  the 
present  enlightened  era,  cannot  be  trusted  with  the  most  vital  interests  of 
the  people,  we  must  proclaim  our  Republic  a  sham.  It  is  true,  that  most 
of  the  irresponsible  governments  of  Europe  have  betrayed  the  interests  of 
the  people  by  means  of  inconvertible  paper  money ;  but  our  case  is  so  ob- 
viously different,  that  such  fears  and  objections  can  have  no  weight.  We 
therefore  dismiss  them  at  once  with  the  unhesitating  assertion,  that  in  future 
no  responsible  government  will  ever  commit  so  flagrant  a  breach  of  faith,  as 
well  as  so  consummate  a  folly,  as  the  fraudulent  issue  of  inconvertible 
paper. 

With  regard  to  the  present  system  of  currency,  many  of  its  evils  are  of 
Buch  a  nature  that  they  can  hardly  escape  the  observation  of  the  most  inat- 
tentive ;  the  great  and'  increasing  number  of  banks,  the  infinite  variety  of 
plates,  the  lack  of  any  peculiarity  in  the  paper,  or  of  any  rule  by  which  for- 
geries can  be  detected,  and  many  other  circumstances,  entail  great  loss  upon 
the  public.  These  evils  are  great,  especially  in  the  Western  States,  and 
their  pressure  is  without  intermission.  The  moment  an  individual  presents 
a  bank-note  at  the  counter  of  a  retiil  dealer,  he  is  off  to  the  desk  to  obtain 
the  detector^  and  from  five  to  ten  minutes  may  be  consumed  in  deciding 
whether  the  note  be  good  or  bad ;  and  then  he  may  decide  wrong,  and  too 
often  he  loses  the  whole  of  his  labor,  because  his  customer  has  no  other 
money.  Thus  half  the  time  of  the  merchant  may  be  taken  up  about  that 
which  would  cost  next  to  nothing  with  a  good  currency. 

But  there  are  other  evils  belonging  to  the  present  system  almost  too  no- 
torious to  require  even  a  statement  The  great  losses  and  frauds  occasioned 
by  the  reckless  over  issues  of  the  banks,  for  their  own  interests  alone,  regard- 
leas  of  that  of  the  public — directors  withdrawing  the  capital  they  had  ad- 
vanced as  a  pledge  for  the  security  of  their  issues,  and  the  periodic  panics 
which  have  hitherto  appeared  more  or  lets  inseparable  from  the  system 
from  its  first  institution, — these  are  acknowledged  evils.  It  is  to  destroy 
these  evils  that  most  writers,  of  late,  have  directed  their  efforts,  and  they 
must  also  be  the  apology  for  the  presentation  of  my  humble  opinions. 

There  are,  no  doubt,  many  honorable  men,  and  men  of  large  capital,  en- 
gaged in  the  business  of  banking;  but  there  are  also  many  men  of  small 
capital,  mere  speculators,  who  enter  the  business  with  the  intention  of  taking 
all  advantages  to  make  money. 

But  I  must  turn  to  another  part  of  the  subject.  Many  writers  who  have 
put  forth  their  opinions,  and  to  some  extent  taken  tke  same  ground  as  mv- 
self,  have,  in  support  of  the^e  opinions,  put  forth  the  greatest  fallacies. 
Some  who  have  advocated  the  is.sue  of  inconvi-rtible  paper  money,  have 
thought  it  necei^sary  to  require  some  specific  guaranty  for  its  redemption,  as 
the  moitgage  of  laud  or  the  pledge  of  SUite  s.ocks,  leaving  it  open  for  every 
individual  to  demand  as  much  of  this  money  as  he  could  give  security  for 
— forgetting,  apparently,  that  in  times  of  scarcity  every  new  emission  would 
but  increase  the  evil.     Another  gentleman  who  advocates  the  same  system, 
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hqlds  that  do  gaaranty  is  necessary,  "  that  the  value  of  monej  is  a  valae 
sui  generis^  iodependent  of  the  value  of  the  material  of  which  it  is  made, 
or  of  the  guaranties  by  which  it  is  secured ;"  but,  nevertheless,  aimits  it 
to  be  Bubject  to  the  law  of  supplj'  and  demand,  the  same  as  any  other  com- 
modity. 

Now,  if  the  above  proposition  were  true,  the  law  of  supply  and  demand 
could  not  affect  it.  But  it  is  simply  because  it  is  not  true^  that  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand  does  affect  it.  Therefore,  money  must  be  dependent 
for  its  value  upon  one  of  two  things:  eitheir  upon  the  valtie  of  the  material 
of  which  it  is  made^  or  U{>on  the  guaranties  by  which  it  is  secured,  Tbe 
simple  difference  between  money  (of  paper)  and  bank-notes  is  this :  that 
one  is  an  equivalent^  and  the  other  is  the  promise  of  one.  Therefore,  one  is 
good  or  bad,  as  the  promise  is  likely  to  be  redeemed,  or  otherwise ;  and  tbe 
other  is  good  for  the  face  of  it,  so  long  as  the  supply  is  not  more  than  equal 
to  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  guarantied  by  the  law,  and  is  as  much  ao 
equivalent  for  the  time  being  as  coin,  bullion,  or  any  other  commodity.  To 
support  the  view  he  has  taken,  M.  Cliitti  has  slightly  twisted,  or  extended, 
the  obvious  meaning  of  the  word  wealth,'*'  He  says :  *'  True  wealth  is  the 
possession  of  things  adapted  to  the  satisfying  of  our  wants.  If  all  things 
were  given  us  in  such  abundance  that  they  might  be  used  without  exhan«t- 
ing  the  supply,  as  is  the  case  with  air,  light,  electricity,  we  should  be  im- 
mensely rich,  and  yet  should  not  possess  one  cent  of  value." 

Now,  I  must  object  to  this  reasoning.  That,  under  these  circumstances, 
we  should  possess  no  value,  is  vtrry  true :  but  the  words  wealth  and  /lof- 
erty  would  have  no  meaning ;  therefore  I  must  stick  to  the  old  eoonoinists* 
I  believe  that  wealth  and  value  are  nearly  related.  A  person  cannot  be 
wealthy  without  possessing  a  large  quantity  of  value.  Value,  therefore,  is 
not  an  abstraction^  but  a  concrete  quantity  of  labor  or  sacrifices^  whkh  can 
be  measured  in  relation  to  other  quantities*  of  labor  or  sacritices.  It  is  not 
the  mere  relation  between  things  given  and  things  received,  but  the  relatioo 
of  the  amount  of  labor  in  each.  But,  it  will  be  asked.  Why  do  the  rela- 
tions of  things  vary  ?  Simply  because  the  labor  of  man  is  not  uniibrmlj 
productive,  while  his  wants  remain  constantly  the  same.  Tbe  inooni^tancy 
of  seasons  and  the  ingenuity  of  man,  are  the  only  necessary  causes  of  variar 
tions  in  value. 

Labor,  then,  is  the  foundation  of  all  value,  notwithstanding  the  freqnest 
unnecessary  oscillations  of  supply  and  demand.  Supply  and  demand  eu 
have  no  relation  to  things  which  have  not  value ;  that  is,  things  one  of 
whose  constituent  parts  is  not  labor,  such  as  air,  light,  electricity.  It  ii 
precisely,  then,  because  the  value  of  money  depends  upon  the  amoant  of 
labor  it  represents,  that  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  affects  it,  and  not 
otherwise. 

Money  must  either  have  an  intrinsic  value,  with  an  unlimited  cireulatioa, 
or  it  must  have  (so  to  speak)  a  prescriptive  value,  equally  absolute,  depend- 
ent upon  the  circumstances  of  its  condition.  If  an  individual  ofii^* 
merchant  his  note  at  sixty  or  ninety  days,  for  an  article  the  merchant  bad 
to  sell,  would  he  take  the  note  if  it  had  no  value  ? — that  is,  unless  tbe  cba^ 
acter  and  standing  of  the  man,  or  the  law,  or  all  combined  togetlier,  guarai- 
tied  that  he  should  be  paid  in  full,  in  some  useful  commodity,  when  t^ 
note  came  to  maturity  ?    Certainly  not.   So  must  inconvertible  paper  mooet 
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present  a  guarantied  value,  the  conditions  of  which  must  not  be  violated,  or 
its  value  will  depreciate  accordingly.  Thus,  if  the  United  Stotes  govern- 
ment were  to  issue  eighty  or  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  in  large  notes, 
of  inconvertible  paper  money,  or  any  other  sum,  which  upon  due  constdera- 
lion  and  inquiry  should  be  agreed  upon,  under  the  sanction  of  Congress, 
with  the  most  stringent  and  careful  guaranties  against  abuse,  which  should 
at  all  times  be  a  legal  tender  for  debts  and  taxes ;  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
that  if  properly  adjusted,  this  currency  could  be  kept  rather  above  than  be- 
low par.  The  rest  of  the  currency  would  be  made  up  of  gold  and  silver,  at 
the  market  rate,  with  the  exception  of  a  subsidary  one,  under  a  dollar^ 
which  should  be  composed  of  silver  and  copper,  and  should  not  be  a  legal 
tender  above  that  amount.  Upon  some  such  plan  as  this  a  perfect  currency 
might  be  founded,  or  as  near  perfection  as  we  may  expect  to  come.  I,  of 
course,  throw  out  these  hints  only  to  be  matured  and  adjusted  by  others, 
who  have  more  time  and  opportunity  than  myself,  and  are  better  quali6ed 
for  the  task.  Although  many  writers  of  late  have  advocated  the  adoption 
of  an  inconvertible  paper  currency  I  have  seen  no  well-adjusted  plan  ;  be- 
sides, most  or  all  of  them  have  been  clogged  with  gross  mistakes  upon 
other  points  of  political  economy,  calculated  to  mystify  the  subject  rather 
than  to  assist  in  its  adoption.  The  error  in  regard  to  value  is  shared  by 
two  writers,  at  least,  in  the  Merchants'  Magazine,  and  probably  others,  who 
maintain  to  some  extent  the  same  theories.  I  Lope,  therefore,  to  be  excused 
for  recurring  to  this  important  point  Both  repudiate  the  old  axiom,  that 
labor  is  the  criterion  of  value,  and  one  thinks  *Hhe  attempt  to  ascertain  a 
constant  measure  of  value  is  not  only  idle,  but  cannot  possibly  lead  to  any 
result."  I  am,  however,  of  opinion,  that  much  light  has  been  thrown  upon 
the  subject,  in  the  Merchants'  Magazine,  by  some  of  its  able  correspondents. 
I  think  it  has  been  shown,  that  under  certain  circumstances,  what  is  called 
money  of  account  could  as  easily  and  correctly  measure  all  values  as  a  yard- 
stick can  measure  a  piece  of  calico,  and  that  really  there  is  no  more  neces- 
sity for  a  fixed  price  of  silver  or  gold,  than  there  is  for  a  fixed  price  for  any 
other  commodity,  and  that  evil  and  only  evil  attends  it.  The  idea  that 
some  material  or  system  may  be  found  or  invented,  possessing  no  value  in 
itself,  but  should  at  all  times  be  capable  of  determining  the  value  of  other 
commodities,  and  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  used  as  an  equivalent,  should 
be  attainable  with  a  fixed  and  certain  facility,  is  sufficiently  Utopian.  We 
lay  it  down  broadly,  then,  that  labor  is  the  only  criterion  of  value.  But  it 
has  been  said,  the  value  of  commodities  vary  without  the  amount  of  labor 
in  their  production  being  changed.  This  is  not  true  with  regard  to  natural 
productions.  Neither  is  it  produced  by  any  necessary  cause,  when  it  is  ob- 
served in  other  cases.  Let  us  take  a  bushel  of  wheat.  A  bushel  of  wheat 
is  worth  a  dollar ;  but  the  crop  falls  short,  and  it  rises  twenty-five  per  cent. 
What  causes  the  rise  in  price  ?  The  quantity  of  labor  is  increased  in  rela- 
tion to  the  amount  of  wheat  produced,  consequently  the  value  is  greater  in 
relation  to  other  things ;  and,  although  the  supply  may  be  increased  at  any 

g'ven  point,  the  price  will  increase  because  the  extra  labor  must  be  paid  for. 
ut  the  price  of  wheat  may  fall  in  a  commercial  ciry  without  an  extra  cropi 
Why !  because  a  railroad  is  made,  and  it  takes  lees  labor  to  bring  it  to  the 
city.  But,  it  will  be  said,  that  the  prices  of  other  necessaries  decrease,  with-r 
out  the  amount  of  labor  being  decreased  in  their  production.  Whenever 
this  is  observed,  it  takes  place  from  some  adventitious  cause.  It  might  pos- 
sibly happen  under  the  protective  system  of  France,  or  the  former  one  of 
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Great  BritaiD,  but  could  not  possibly  occur,  under  a  state  of  free  trade  and  a 
perfect  currency.  Articles  of  luxury,  subject  to  the  caprices  and  whims  of 
fashion,  it  is  considered  unnecessary  to  notice ;  and  it  may  be  admitted  that 
no  p6sitive  rule  can  be  applied  to  them.  Many  other  errors  have  been 
fallen  into  by  writers  upon  this  subject  One  has  asserted,  that  under  any 
commercial  system  like  the  present  it  would  be  necessary,  if  we  would  keep 
the  demand  equal  to  the  supply,  *^  to  increase  money  as  fast  as  all  other 
commodities  put  together ;  for  (says  he)  if  we  do  not  do  this,  every  com- 
modity multipliable  by  the  exercise  of  human  industry  faster  than  money 
itself,  although  costing  no  diminished  labor  to  produce  it,  will  fall  in  money 
prices ;" — forgetting,  apparently,  that  increased  production  is  not  only  ihe 
cause  of  increased  demand,  but  also  involves  increased  consumption.  Upon 
the  slightest  review  of  this  position,  it  is  evident  it  is  a  great  error;  but  it  is 
no  new  doctrine,  it  has  been  preached  for  twenty  years  among  the  would-be 
currency  reformers  of  Great  Britain.  It  is  singular  that  men  of  acknowl- 
edged ability  and  keen  perceptions  should  fall  into  such  grave  errors ;  but, 
being  blinded  by  their  interests  or  position,  they  have  not  been  able  to 
penetrate  the  mists  of  artificial  or  secondary  causes,  and  therefore  cling  to 
their  delusions  with  the  greater  pertinacity. 

I  shall  conclude  by  saying,  that  I  believe  that  a  currency  founded  upon 
the  plan  recommended  would  be  a  good,  and  perhaps  perfect  currency,  at 
least,  far  superior  to  the  present.  The  money  of  account  would  be  kept  in- 
tact, present  and  future  evils  avoided,  and  it  would  become  an  unvarying 
measure  of  value  for  all  other  commodities.  R.  s. 
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INSOLVENT  DEBTORS  ASSIGNMENT  OF  ASSETS. 

In  Court  of  Appeals,  (New  York  State,)  1853.  Nicholson  and  others,  w. 
Leavitt  and  others,  respondents. 

J.  W.  &  R.  Leavitt,  merchants  in  the  city  of  New  York,  in  the  year  1845  be- 
came insolvent,  their  indebtedness  amounting  to  over  $300,000,  a  part  of  which 
was  then  due,  and  the  residue  payable  at  a  future  period.  They  in  that  year 
executed  thirteen  assignments  of  their  property  to  the  respondents,  or  one  of 
them,  all  of  the  assignments  embracing  things  in  possession,  as  distinguished 
from  choses  in  action,  containing  a  provision  directing  the  trustees  ''in  soch 
manner,  and  at  such  time  or  times,  either  at  public  or  private  sale,  and  for  cash 
or  upon  credit,  and  by  and  under  such  terms  and  conditions  as  they  shall  think 
reasonable  and  proper,  absolutely  to  sell,"  &c. 

The  plaintiffs  were  judgment  creditors  of  J.  W.  &  R.  Leavitt,  and  sought  by 
their  bill  of  complaint,  which  was  filed  in  March,  1847,  in  the  Court  of  Chafooery, 
to  set  aside  the  several  assignments,  on  the  ground  that  they  were  designed  to 
hinder,  delay,  and  defraud  the  creditors  of  the  assignors.  The  bill  was  taken 
as  confessed  against  the  assignors.  The  assignees  answered,  and  proofs  were 
taken. 

The  cause  was  transferred  to  the  Superior  Court  of  the  city  of  New  York,  by 
which  court  the  assignments  were  held  valid,  and  a  decree  made  dismissing  the 
bill  with  costs.     (See  4  Sandf.  Superior  Court  Rep.  262.) 

From  that  decree  the  complainants  appeal  to  this  court 

Charles  O'Conor  for  appel hints,  S.  Beardsley  for  respondents. 

Gardiner,  J.    The  only  question  which  I  propose  to  consider  is,  whether  i 
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provision  authorizing  a  credit  in  the  discretion  of  the  trustees,  upon  the  sale  of 
the  property,  avoids  the  trust  as  to  the  complainant,  a  judgment  creditor. 

One  of  the  express  trusts  authorized  by  statute  is,  "  to  sell  lands  for  the  ben- 
efit of  creditors."  Trusts  of  personal  property  are  tolerated  by  our  law  for  the 
same  object.  The  power  to  create  a  trust,  of  real  or  personal  property,  or,  as  in 
this  case,  of  both  must  be  construed  in  the  light  of  other  provisions  of  the  com- 
mon law  and  the  statutes  of  this  State. 

One  of  these  statutes  prescribes  that  every  assignment  of  any  interest  in  lands, 
good'^,  or  things  in  action,  made  with  intent  to  hinder,  delay,  or  defraud  creditors 
of  their  lawful  suits,  damages  debts,  or  demands,  shall,  as  against  the  persons  so 
hindered,  delayed,  dtc.,  be  void.  (2  R.  S.  137,  sec.  1.)  Another,  that  all  assign- 
ments of  goods,  &c.,  in  trust  for  the  use  of  the  person  making  the  same,  shall  be 
void  as  against  creditors  exeisting  or  subsequent  of  such  persons.  (2  R.  S.  136, 
sec.  1.) 

These  statutes  are  but  expositions  of  the  common  law,  (2  Cowp.  432,)  which 
in  addition,  imposes  upon  the  debtor  the\)bligation  to  pay  his  debts  as  they  be- 
come due.    These  various  provisions  of  law  must  sUind  together,  and  each  should 
be  so  interpreted  as  to  preserve  the  rights  of  the  debtor,  without  ^sentially 
affecting  his  obligations  to  his  creditors. 

The  legislature  have  conferred  upon  the  debtor  the  right  to  create  a  trust  of 
his  property  for  certain  purposes.  He  may  also  prefer  one  creditor  to  another. 
Of  course,  the  **  delay  "  to  creditors,  necessarily  resulting  from  a  fair  exercise  of 
these  rights,  is  not  prohibited  by  any  statute ;  but  this  delay  must  be  incidental 
and  necessary  to  the  existence  of  the  trust,  or  the  exercise  of  the  power.  Where 
it  becomes  the  principal  motive  for  the  creation  of  the  one  or  the  exercise  of  the 
other,  the  conveyance  made  and  thing  done  in  pursuance  of  such  intent,  if  any 
injury  does,  or  may  thereby  result  to  creditors,  is  prohibited  by  statute,  and  may 
be  avoided  oi  their  instance. 

Nothing  beyond  this  was  determined  in  Meux  vs,  Howell,  (4  East  1,)  and  in 
Winter  vs,  Winne  et  al.,  (6  Cowen,  287,)  and  other  cases  to  which  we  have  been 
referred. 

In  the  first  case.  Lord  Ellenborough  said :  ^  The  statute  was  meant  to  prevent 
deeds,  dLc.,  fraudulent  in  their  concoction,  and  not  merely  such  as  in  their  effect 
might  delay  or  hinder  creditors." 

And  in  the  last  it  was  held,  that  it  could  not  be  left  to  a  jury  to- decide  whe- 
ther an  execution  was  issued  upon  a  bona  fide  judgment  with  an  intent  to  delay 
other  creditors,  that  such  must  necessarily  have  been  the  intent,  the  property  be- 
ing sufficient  to  pay  both  judgment  creditors.  Both  of  these  were  cases  of  pref- 
erence by  means  of  judgment  confessed  to  bona  fide  creditors,  who  had  issued 
executions  and  levied  upon  the  insolvent's  property. 

The  delay  in  each  case  to  other  creditors  was  the  necessary  result  of  the  pref- 
erence given,  and  for  that  reason  lawful. 

Indeed,  these  authorities  and  others  of  the  same  class,  are  not  distinguishable 
in  principle  from  a  case  in  which  an  insolvent,  owing  debts  of  an  equal  amount 
to  two  different  creditors,  with  money  sufficient  to  discharge  one  only,  and  no 
other  property,  pays  one  demand  in  full,  and  omits  the  other  intentionally. 

No  one  would  imagine  in  the  instance  supposed,  that  the  debtor  and  the  for- 
tunate creditor,  one  or  both,  were  liable  in  a  penal  action  for  fraud.  The  pay- 
ment of  one  demand,  although  the  debtor  happened  to  owe  two,  was  right  m 
itself,  and  precisely  what  the  law  required.  And  although  the  parties  may  have 
foreseen,  and  intended  that  other  creditors  should  be  delayed,  the  delay  would 
be  the  incidental  consequence  of  an  act  perfectly  just  and  legal.  But  let  us  sup- 
pose that  the  debtor  owed  but  one  debt,  and  had  transferred  his  property  with 
intent  to  hinder  and  delay  that  creditor,  although  but  for  a  day,  the  assignment, 
if  it  could  have  that  effect,  would  be  fraudulent  and  void. 

The  same  would  be  true  of  a  trust  giving  preferences,  but  intended  to  hinder 
and  delay  other  creditors. 

In  these  cases  the  motives  for  creating  the  trust,  and  the  purpose  to  be  effect- 
ed by  it,  would  be  illegal.    The  delay,  instead  of  being  incidental,  would  be  the 
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primary  object  to  be  accomplished  by  its  creation.  Sucb  an  intent,  whether 
manifested  by  an  open  or  secret  trust,  avoids  the  conveyance.  There  is  no  ease 
to  the  contrary,  nor  can  there  be  without  a  repeal  of  the  statute. 

It  wa8  argued  that  an  ^^  intent  to  hinder  and  delay  creditors,  there  being  no  in- 
tent to  defraud  them,  will  not  make  an  assignment  illegal — a  pomtive  iiiteot  to 
defraud  must  exist'^  The  answer  to  this  suggestion  is,  that  a  positive  intent  to 
defraud  always  does  exist  where  the  inducement  to  the  trust  is  to  hinder  and 
delay  creditors,  since  the  right  of  a  creditor  to  receive  his  demand  when  due,  a 
as  absolute  as  the  right  to  receive  it  at  all. 

It  has  been  understood,  that  where  an  individual  has  incurred  an  obligation  to 
pay  money,  the  time  of  payment  was  an  essential  part  of  the  contract;  that  wheo 
it  arrived,  the  law  demanded  an  immediate  appropriation  by  the  debtor  of  his 
property  in  discharge  of  his  liability,  and  if  he  failed,  would  itself,  by  its  own 
process,  compel  a  performance  of  the  duty. 

The  debtor,  by  the  creation  of  a  trusty  may  direct  the  application  of  his  prop- 
erty, and  may  devolve  the  duty  of  mtiking  the  appropriation  upon  a  trustee. 
This  the  law  permits,  and  such  delay  as  may  he  necessary  for  that  purpose.  Bat 
the  debtor  cannot  in  this  way  avoid  the  obligation  of  immediate  payment,  or  ex- 
tend the  period  of  credit,  without  the  assent  of  the  creditor.  The  attempt  to  do 
this,  however  plausible  may  be  the  pretense,  is  in  conscience  and  in  law  a  fhmd, 
and  nothing  else. 

It  is  the  fraud  which  we  are  asked  to  sanction,  by  upholding  the  trust  ii 
question. 

These  insolvent  debtors  have  authorized  their  trustees,  according  to  their  dis- 
cretion, to  sell  the  assigned  property  upon  credit.  They  are  to  determine  when 
the  purchasers  shall  pay,  and,  oi  course,  when  the  creditors  shall  receive  their 
dividend.  Their  power  amounts  to  this,  as  we  shall  see,  if  it  amounts  to  anj- 
thing. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  what  the  debtors  could  authorize,  they  could 
direct  to  be  done ;  and  they  could  have  prescribed  the  period  for  the  credit  in  the 
trust  deed.  Their  power  in  this  respect,  upon  the  principles  assumed  by  the 
court  below,  is  unlimited,  if  exercised  in  good  faith. 

The  whole  argument,  independent  of  authority  in  favor  of  this  extraordinarr 
power,  lesolves  itself  into  this,  that  without  it  the  property  of  the  debtor  maybe 
sacrificed,  and  creditors  thereby  injured.  To  this  it  may  be  answered,  if  the 
trust  property  is  not  readily  converted  into  money,  the  debtor  may  dispose  of  it 
himself.  He  is  under  no  obligation  to  assign.  It  was  not  the  object  of  the 
legislature,  as  the  late  Chancellor  remarked,  ^  to  hold  out  inducements  to  a  debtor 
in  failing  circumstances  to  place  his  property  beyond  the  reach  of  creditorK.** 
(7  Paige,  274.) 

In  the  second  place,  if  the  property  is  more  than  sufficient  to  dischar^  all  the 
debts  of  the  assignor,  he  has  no  right  to  delay  creditors,  by  giving  creait  on  the 
sale  of  the  property,  with  a  view  to  increase  the  surplus  resulting  to  him ;  this 
would  be  a  trust  for  his  own  benefit,  and  consequently  void,  by  the  first  seetioa 
of  the  "  Act  against  fraudulent  conveyances."     (7  Paige,  37.) 

If  the  property  is  insufficient  to  pay  the  demands  of  creditors,  it  is  obvious 
that  they  are  chiefly  interested  in  the  amount  to  be  realized  by  the  sale.  As 
they  mudt  sustain  the  loss,  if  there  is  a  deficiency,  they  should  have  the  right  t» 
be  consulted,  and  to  determine  whether  their  interest  will  be  better  subirted 
by  a  smaller  sum  presently  received,  or  a  larger  one  at  a  future  period.  The 
rights  of  the  debtor  are  sufficiently  guarded  by  the  privilege  which  tihe  law  gives 
him  of  intrusting  the  sale  of  His  property  to  trustees  of  his  own  selection.  That 
they  will  consult  his  interest,  whoever  else  may  suffer,  is  demonstrated  by  aU 
past  experience. 

Again,  the  practice  of  Chancery  in  reference  to  Receivers,  and  the  law  author- 
izing a  credit,  by  cert:iin  statutory  trustees,  administrators,  &c.,  upon  the  nks 
of  property,  on  account  of  creditors,  have  been  cited  to  sustain  the  views  of  the 
respondents.    But  all  these  are  officers  of  the  law,  and  not  the  representatirca  of 
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the  debtor.    They  are  trustees,  it  is  true ;  but  their  duties  are  de6ned  by  the 
court,  or  written  in  the  stitute. 

Besides,  fhe  grant  of  the  power  in  express  terms,  in  the  cases  mentioned,  is 
evidence  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  legislature,  such  an  authority  could  not  be 
implied  from  a  mere  power  to  sell,  which  is  the  proposition  to  be  established  to 
sustain  this  alignment. 

Neally  vs.  Ambrose,  (21  Pick.  185,)  and  Hopkins  vs,  Ray,  (1  Met.  79,)  merely 
determine  that  the  provisions  of  the  particular  trusts  then  before  the  court  gave 
to  the  assignees  authority  to  sell  on  credit,  not  that  it  would  be  implied  from  the 
grant  of  a  power  to  sell. 

In  Hopkins  vs.  Ruy,  the  trustees  were  authorized  **  to  sell  and  dispose  of  the 
goods  in  such  manner  as  they  Hhould  think  most  advisable,  within  one  year." 
They  thought  it  advisable  to  sell  on  credit,  and  it  was  held  that  they  could  not 
be  made  personally  responsible,  although  the  trust  was  void  by  the  law  of  Maa* 
sachusetts.  The  terms  of  the  assignment  in  the  other  case  were  equally  strong. 
In  neither  of  th«^m  was  the  validity  of  the  trusts  themselves  in  question,  and  in 
both,  the  plaintiffs  were  attaching  creditors,  not  creditors  by  judgment 

In  Rogers  vs.  De  Forest,  (7  Paige,  278,)  the  Chancellor  observed :  "  That  the 
express  power  to  sell  on  credit  in  that  case,  was  a  power  which  is  usually  im- 
plied in  trusts  of  that  description,  and  was  not  a  violation  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
relative  to  uses  and  trusts.*'  And  yet,  singularly  enough,  he  remarks  in  thd 
same  opinion,  that  he  was  ^  satisfied  it  was  never  the  intention  of  the  legislature 
to  vest  the  legal  estate  in  trustees  under  the  first  Sub.  of  the  53d  section,  for 
any  other  purpose  than  that  of  an  immediate  sale  for  the  benefit  of  creditors.'^ 

The  ground  upon  which  this  learned  jurist  upholds  a  trust  to  sell  on  credit  is 
that  the  securities  taken  for  the  property  sold  may,  by  order  of  the  court,  be  at 
once  converted  into  cash.  This  is  also  the  opinion  of  the  Superior  Court,  who 
seem  to  have  adopted  the  doctrine  and  reasoning  of  the  Chancellor.  But  if  the 
debtor  can  legally  direct  the  trustees  to  give  credit  on  the  sale,  it  is  because  the 
law  clothes  him  with  a  discretion  to  determine  whether  a  future  .payment  will  or 
will  not  be  advantageous  to  his  creditors. 

The  Court  of  Chancery  cannot  control  that  discretion,  or  deprive  the  creditors 
of  the  benefits  resulting  from  its  exercise,  by  compelling  the  trustees  to  sacrifice 
the  securities  taken  from  the  purchasers,  in  order  to  raise  money  for  immediate 
distribution. 

This  is  true  of  an  assignment  like  the  present,  where  the  assignees  are  clothed 
with  a  discretionary  authority  by  the  author  of  the  trust  It  is,  in  each  case,  a 
question  of  power  under  the  statute.  If  the  debtor  can  create  such  a  trust, 
equity  cannot  interpolate  a  provision  that  the  fund  shall  be  disposed  of,  and  the 
money  realized,  according  to  the  discretion  of  a  chancellor. 

A  debtor,  for  example,  or  assignees  under  his  auth6rity,  determine,  as  the  late 
Chancellor  assumes  they  rightfully  may,  that  the  real  estate  of  the  insolvent  sold 
on  a  credit  of  two  years,  will  produce  fifteen  hundred  dollars,  which,  if  sold  for 
cash,  would  yield  but  one  thousand.  That  fifteen  hundred  dollars,  divided 
among  the  creditors  at  the  end  of  that  period,  would  be  more  for  their  advantage 
than  one  thousand  presently  distributed.  He  frames  a  trust  accordingly.  The 
trust  is  valid ;  and  yet  a  Court  of  Equity  that  could  not  compel  the  trustees  to 
dispose  of  the  land  for  cash,  can  yet  deprive  the  creditors  of  the  advantages  of 
a  future  payment,  by  compelling  the  trustee  to  sell  the  bond  and  mortgage  re- 
ceived for  the  real  estate,  to  a  broker  for  one  thousand  dollars  in  cash  for  pres- 
ent distribution.  Indeed,  the  reason  assigned  by  the  Chancellor  for  upholding 
the  trust  is,  in  substance,  because  the  Court  of  Chancery  can  annul  it  at 
pleasure. 

I  deny  that  courts  possess  any  such  power.  If  the  trust  is  valid,  they  are 
bound  to  enforce,  and  not  defeat  it  That  a  power  of  this  kind,  vested  in  a 
debtor,  would  be  most  dangerous,  the  Chancellor  impliedly  admits  in  claiming 
jurisdiction  to  modify  and  regulate  its  exercise. 

Its  liability  to  abuse  is,  to  my  mind,  a  sufficient  reason  against  implying  its 
existence. 
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The  same  consideration  which  made  the  legislature  require  an  immediate  sale, 
require  an  immediate  payment  also. 

A  discretion  may  be  as  judiciously  exercised  in  postponing  the  time  of  sale  of 
property,  as  in  postponing  the  time  of  payment. 

In  opposition  to  the  authority  cited  by  the  respondents,  reference  may  be  made 
to  the  observations  of  the  Chancellor,  in  Hart  vs.  Crane,  (7  Paige,  38,)  and  in 
Meacham  vs,  Stearnes,  (9  Paige,  405,)  to  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  second  district,  in  Burdick  vs,  Huntington,  and  to  Barney  V5.  Griffin,  (2  Corns. 
865.)  No  member  of  the  court  dissented  from  the  opinion  of  Judge  Bronson, 
upon  this  point  in  that  case,  although  no  decision  was  made  upon  it,  because 
none  was  necessary  to  the  determination  in  that  suit 

The  judgment  of  the  Superior  Court  must  therefore  be  reversed,  and  the  as- 
signments containing  the  provisions  as  to  credit,  be  declared  fraudulent  and  void 
as  to  the  complaints. 

REMITTING  MONEY  IN  THE  MAIL. 

A  case  has  been  recently  decided  in  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  at  Rich- 
mond, before  Chief  Justice  Taney  and  Judge  Halyburton,  which  involves  ques- 
tions of  interest  to  the  commercial  community  and  some  others.  The  Richmond 
Mail  gives  the  points  of  the  case  as  follows : — 

The  cause  turned  mainly  upon  the  legal  effieict  of  letters  written  by  the  cred- 
itor to  the  debtor,  urging  the  payment  of  a  negotiable  note,  and  asking  the 
debtor  to  "  remit  the  money  "  and  "  forward  the  amount  of  the  note."  Upon  the 
alledged  faith  of  these  letters,  the  debtor  deposited  the  money,  in  bank  notes,  in 
the  mail,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  creditor  in  Baltimore.  The  letter  was  lost, 
and  never  came  to  the  hands  of  the  creditor. 

The  debtor,  R.  D.  Dun,  of  Essex  County,  Virginia,  had  executed  his  note  to 
the  plaintiffs,  Selman  &  Son,  of  Baltimore,  for  about  seven  hundred  dollars,  pay- 
able at  the  Farmers'  Bank  of  Virginia.  Before  it  fell  due,  Dun,  the  defendant, 
visited  Baltimore,  asked  that  his  note  might  be  ordered  back  from  Richmond, 
whither  it  had  been  sent  for  collection,  to  Baltimore,  and  kept  there,  promising 
to  pay  it  in  whole  or  in  part  before  leaving.  He  failing  to  do  this,  the  plaintiff} 
wrote  him  urgently  for  payment.  He  replied,  stating  that  he  had  been  to  Rich- 
mond at  the  time  the  note  fell  due  to  pay,  but  could  not  find  it,  asking  where  it 
was.  To  this  plaintiffs  replied,  "  Your  note  is  here,  forward  the  amount  and  we 
will  send  your  note  to  you."  The  defendant  also  proved  that  the  merchants  in 
Essex  were  in  the  habit  of  remitting  money  to  Baltimore  by  mail. 

The  plaintiff's  counsel  relied  on  a  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  Virginia, 
reported  in  3  Grattan's  Reports,  in  which  it  was  held  in  a  very  similar  case,  that 
no  proof  of  such  local  custom  could  be  given  to  affect  the  creditor,  and  that  a 
letter  directing  the  dcbter  *^  to  remit  money,'*  did  not  authorize  transmission  by 
mail. 

Chief  Justice  Taney,  in  the  present  case,  disapproved  of  that  decision,  and  iop 
structed  the  jury  that  evidence  might  be  given  of  such  custom,  and  was  proper, 
it  being  somewhat  a  question  of  commercial  usage;  that  the  jury  might  if  they 
pleased,  infer  authority  to  remit  by  mail  in  this  case ;  that  if  the  creditor  used 
language  calculated  to  mislead  the  debtor,  it  was  at  his  own  risk;  and  that  if  the 
defendant  Dun  might  reasonably  have  supposed,  from  the  circumstances,  that 
the  plaintffs  intended  to  authrorize  transmission  by  mail,  then  the  jury  would  be 
justified  in  finding  for  the  defendant.     Verdict  for  defendant. 


LAW  OF  BANKRUPTCY. 


A  landlord  had  distrained  for  rent  prior  to  an  act  of  bankruptcy,  but  before 
the  sale  the  tenant  was  adj  udicated  a  bankrupt  The  landlord  was  held,  upon 
appeal,  to  be  entitled  to  retain  six  years  of  rent. — Law  Times^  Rep.  267. 
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COMMERCIAL  CHRONICLE  AND  REVIEW. 

PRS88URK  IM  TBI  MONXT  MRAKKT— CAU8KS  OP  COMMKECIAL  DISASTER  IMDIVIDUAL  RATHIR  THAM 
OKXKRAL — DKPRKSfilON  IN  PRICKS  OP  STOCKS  AND  BONDS — RKDRMPTION  OP  THE  PUBLIC  DEBT — 
CONDITION  OP  THE   NEW  TORK  CITT  BANKS— BBATT  IMPORTS,  AND  DISTRIBUTION  OP   THE  GOODS 

XODiriCATION  OP   TBB   TARIPP — OBNBEAL    CONDITION   OP    TBB     MANUPACTUEINS    INTERESTS — 

DEPOSITS  AND  COINAGE  AT  TBE  PHILADELPHIA  HINT— POREION  IMPORTS  AT  NEW  YOEK  POE 
SEPTEMBER— AND  PROM  JANUARY  IST.— INCREASE  IN  TBE  WAREHOUSING  BUSINESS— IMPORTS 
OP  DRY  GOODS  AT  NEW  YORK  POR  SEPTEMBER,  AND  POR  NINE  MONTHS— EXPORTS  PROM  NEW 
TORK  TO  PORBIGN  PORTS  POR  SEPTEMBER  AND  PROM  JANUARY  IST.— SBIPMEN1>S  OP  LEADING 
ARTICLES  OP  DOMESTIC  PRODUCE  PROM  NEW  YORK— IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  OP  BREAD8TUFPS 
FOR  A  SERIES  OP  YEARS  AT  LIVERPOOL,  WITB  SOME  REMARKS  UPON  TBE  PROSPECTS  OP  A  CON- 
TINUED SBIPMENT  PROM  THE  UNITED  STATES  TO  TBAT  AND  OTBBR  EUROPEAN  PORTS,  AND  A 
STATISTICAL  REVIEW  OP  TBE   PREIGHTINO  INTERESTS,  ETC. 

Our  readers  wil]  remember  that  we  left  the  money  market,  at  the  date  of  our 
last  issue,  in  an  unsettled  state,  with  a  tendency  toward  still  higher  rates  of  in- 
terest This  tendency  has  been  fully  realized ;  and  the  pressure  has  been  so 
great  in  some  quarters,  as  to  lead  to  the  failure  of  a  few  weak  houses,  who 
were  too  much  extended  to  recover  themselves,  when  thus  overtaken  in  their 
inconsiderate  course.  The  prices  of  nearly  all  descriptions  of  securities  have 
continued  to  decline,  and  those  who  have  been  compelled  to  realize  upon  their 
investments,  have  only  done  so  at  a  considerable  loss.  Political  economists  are 
quarrelling  with  each  other  as  to  the  cause  of  these  commercial  troubles,  and 
several  grand  specifics  have  been  recommended  as  cure-alls  for  the  evil.  The 
tendency  of  the  public  mind  to  generalize  in  regard  to  such  subjects  is  in  itself 
an  evil,  which  ought  to  be  abated.  If  a  manufacturer  is  unfortunate  in  his  busi- 
ness, he  is  directed  to  look  to  the  action  of  government  as  the  cause  of  it,  in- 
stead  of  find^g  it  in  his  own  want  of  skill,  or  the  fact  that  his  fabrics  are  not 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  community,  while  the  truth  in  such  a  case  generally 
is,  that  under  any  conceivable  action  of  government,  short  of  a  positive  bounty 
to  the  individual,  his  failure  would  have  occurred  just  the  same.  So  in  cases  of 
wretchedness  or  destitution,  which  will  occur,  even  in  this  country  whose  poor 
Are  so  highly  favored  with  opportunities  of  self-sustentation,  the  sufferers  are 
taught  by  many  of  their  professed  friends  to  blame  the  system  of  social  order 
under  which  they  live,  and  to  endeavor  to  upheave  its  foundations,  instead  of 
placing  their  own  shoulders  to  a  burden  they  alone  can  efficiently  move.  In  the 
commercial  world  the  same  false  principle  prevails  to  a  greater  or  less  extent, 
and  merchants  whose  course  of  extravagsince,  or  recklessness,  or  indolence,  or 
whose  natural  incompetency  for  the  task  they  have  undertaken,  has  led  them 
into  a  peril  which  they  cannot  now  avert,  are  ever  ready  to  find  the  cause  of  their 
calamity  in  the  circumstances  which  have  hastened,  or  only  attended  the  final 
catastrophe.  If  there  were  no  political  convulsions,  no  expansions  and  contrac- 
tions in  the  money  market,  we  do  not  believe  that  a  much  larger  proportion  of 
business  men  would  achieve  success,  than  at  present.  The  turning  point  of 
failure  might  be  less  noticeable ;  there  might  be  no  crash  when  the  scheme  by 
which  fortune  was  to  be  reached  was  found  to  be  baseless,  but  the  end  would, 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  be  just  the  same.  We  make  these  remarks  because 
they  seem  to  be  needed  at  this  juncture.  A  merchant  should  be  sagacious,  fiir- 
seeing,  provident,  and  cautioas,  it  is  true ;  but  these  qualities  should  not  lead 
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him  80  much  to  dependence  upon  the  signs  of  the  times,  as  to  reliance  upon  bim- 
self.  A  new  house  with  a  capital  of  ten  thousand  dollars,  may  do  a  credit  busi- 
ness of  over  half  a  million  per  annum,  and  if  public  confidence  remain  wholly  un- 
disturbed, may  be  successful.  But  if  some  convulsion  occur,  and  they  fail, 
their  ill-success  is  not  caused  by  the  convulsion,  but  by  their  attempt  to  o?er- 
trade  beyond  what  their  capital  would  warrant  The  point  to  which  we  would 
urge  the  attention  of  all  our  readers  is  this,  that  a  closer  attention  to  their  own 
business,  not  so  much  to  its  details^  as  to  the  principles  upon  which  it  is  con- 
ducted, is  essential  to  their  ultimate  success.  Every  business  man  should  bive 
a  plan  or  system  of  operation,  at  the  outset,  and  these  should  govern  him,  ratber 
than  the  allurements  which  mock  his  pathway.  Those  who  have  been  for  a  long 
time  successful,  and  have  finally  been  overtaken  by  misfortune,  if  they  hare 
carefully  examined  their  course,  have  found  the  cause  of  their  downfall  almost 
invariably,  in  their  departure  from  long  cherished  principles.  The  stock  market 
tempted  them,  and  the  gain  seemed  so  sure,  they  ventured  a  speculation;  other 
sums  were  drawn  in  to  save  the  first  investment,  and  thus  all  was  lost  Or  the 
sudden  prosperity  of  some  around  them,  induced  a  little  deviation  from  thdr 
accustomed  track,  which  widened  as  they  went  onward  to  their  own  ruin. 

The  stringency  in  the  money  market  has  operated  against  the  various  worki 
of  internal  improvement,  the  funds  for  which  were  not  already  provided,  as  it  has 
been  found  almost  impossible  to  dispose  of  either  stocks  or  bonds  at  their  ordi* 
nary  value.  The  Government  have  made  further  purchases  of  United  States 
stocks,  the  demand  for  money  having  rendered  this  a  favorable  opportunity  for 
calling  in  a  portion  of  the  public  debt  There  still  remains  nearly  $30,000,000 
in  specie  in  the  Sub-Treasury,  available  for  Government  purposes,  or  for  a  for* 
ther  reduction  of  the  debt,  if  the  stock  should  be  presented. 

The  banks  generally  continue  the  contraction  of  their  loans  and  dis- 
counts, but  maintain  their  specie  strength  notwithstanding  the  large  shipments 
of  gold.  The  following  is  a  comparison  of  the  weekly  average  of  the  loans  and 
discounts,  specie,  circulation,  and  deposits  of  the  New  York  city  banks,  conkinned 

from  our  last  issue : — 

Average  amU            Arerage  Average  Averafe 

of  Loans             amount  of  amount  of  amoant  of 

and  Dlacounta.           Specie.  CIrcalatlon.  Dcpoeltf. 

August  6 197,899,499           9,746,441  9,613,058  60.679.797 

August  18 94,688,282  10,668,618  9,461,948  67,457,504 

August  20 94,074,717  11,082,274  9,889,727  57,807,228 

August  27 92,387,618  11,819,040  9,427,191  57,481,891 

September  3 91,741,888  11,268,049  9,554,294  57,502,970 

September  10 91,108,847  11,380,698  9,597.386  57,546,164 

September  17 90,190,589  11,860.285  9,566,723  57,612.801 

September  24 90,092,765  11,840,925  9,477,541  58,812,884 

October  1 90,149,540  11,281,912  9,621,666  57,968,661 

October  8 89,128,998      '  10,266,602  9,678,458  57,986,760 

October  15 87,887,278  11,830,172  9,464,714  59.068,674 

October  22 86,367,981  10,308,254  9,888,548  65,748,729 

The  heavy  importation  of  foreign  goods,  some  statistics  of  which  are  hernn- 
after  given,  have  added  materially  to  the  alarm  caused  by  the  present  wisettled 
condition  of  European  affairs.  A  comparison  of  the  receipts  for  the  last  week  or 
two  would  indicate  that  the  highest  point  has  been  reached,  and  that  hereafter 
the  imports  will  decline.  The  immense  stock  brought  out  daring  the  last  jeaft 
and  which  it  was  supposed  would  glut  the  market,  have  nearly  all  been  ditpoM^ 
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of  at  a  profit  for  such  as  were  desirable,  and  at  no  greater  loss  than  usual  for 
those  which  were  unsuited  to  the  wants  of  the  trade.     The  stocks  remaining  in 
the  hands  of  importers  are  small,  and  the  channels  of  distribution  have  been  kept 
comparatively  clear,  although  at  times  somewhat  crowded.    A  portion  of  the  or- 
ders given  for  Spring  have  been  countermanded,  but  the  bulk  of  them  were  be- 
yond recall  before  there  was  any  uneasiness  felt  here  in  regard  to  the  future. 
Raw  silk  is  very  high,  and  all  the  imports  of  this  description  must  be  landed  at  a 
high  cost     Woolens  will  be  lower,  and  Cottons  without  material  change.    The 
Secretary  pf  the  Treasury  suggests  some  modification  of  the  present  TariiT,  in 
view  of  the  increasing  surplus  in  the  Sub-Treasury,  and  there  is  little  doubt  but 
what  such  a  change  will  be  effected  by  the  next  Congress.    It  is  due  to  our 
manufacturers  that  the  raw  materials  and  dye  stuffs  should  all  be  imported  duty 
free.    We  already  have  a  monopoly  of  Cotton,  and  if  in  all  the  wide  unoccupied 
fields  in  our  vast  extent  of  territory  we  cannot  grow  a  sufficiency  of  wool,  we 
see  no  objection  to  importing  it    Certainly  we  do  not  need  a  Tariff  to  protect 
wool-growing  where  land  is  so  cheap,  as  the  labor  employed  in  its  production 
forms  but  a  slender  item  of  the  cost.    Our  silk  manufacturers  need  the  encour- 
agement which  would  be  given  them  by  a  free  permit  to  import  their  raw  mat^ 
rial.    If  this  were  done  until  the  production  had  increased  so  as  to  render  the 
business  of  sufficient  importance,  our  own  fargiers  could  then  raise  the  cocoons 
at  a  profit    The  Cotton  manufacturers  have  reaped  a  rich  harvest  during  the 
past  year,  much  to  the  gratification  of  all  the  friends  of  home  industry.    After 
charging  10  per  cent  for  the  use  of  the  mill  and  machinery,  some  of  them  have 
still  a  surplus  of  profits  equal  to  two  or  three  years  interest  on  their  capital. 
The  Woolen  manufacturers  have  not  done  as  well.    The  raw  material  has  been 
very  high  here,  while  it  has  been  much  cheaper  abroad,  our  high  Tariff  having 
driven  the  producers  to  such  ports  as  would  admit  their  merchandise  on  more  fa- 
vorable terms.    This  staple  is  now  lower  and  gradually  declining,  and  the  fabri- 
eanta  have  a  better  prospect  before  them  during  the  coming  year. 

The  Iron  and  Coal  interest  have  been  thriving,  owing  to  the  high  prices  real- 
ized, and  the  industry  of  the  country  generally  has  been  well  rewarded. 

The  following  will  show  the  cash  revenue  received  at  the  port  of  New  York 
during  the  month  of  September,  and  for  nine  months  from  January  1st. 

GASH  DOTIKS  aECXlVKD  AT  THE   POET  OP  NEW   TOEK. 

18S0.  m\.  18)2.  18S3. 

In  September.  $2,496,242  77  $2,609,832  97  $3,150,107  29  $4,226,340  18 

Previous  eight  months..   20,724,991  65  28.446,829  93  21.876,395  62  80,664.094  46 

Total  nine  months $28,220,234  82  26,056,662  90  24.681,602  91  84,780,484  64 

This  is  the  largest  amount  of  revenue  ever  received  at  that  port  for  a  similar 
period  since  the  organization  of  the  government 

The  product  of  gold  is  steadily  increasing,  although  the  recent  drought  in 
California  has  prevented  the  full  supply  which  was  expected  during  the  last 
month.    The  following  will  show  the  deposits  at  the  Philadelphia  mint  :— 

DEPOSITS     FOE   SBFTEMBEE. 

Gold  from  Call-    Other  aources.     %'^yvr,       ToUI  deposits, 
foruia. 
PhiladelphU  mint $2,976,000        $60,000      $820,600      $8,846,000 
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COINAGE  AT  THE  PHILADELPHIA  MINT  WOK 


Pieces.  Valoe. 

Double  eagles 166,097  |3,321,940 

Eagles 27,614  276,140 

Half  eagles 86,866  176,826 

Quarter  eagles  ....     60,788  161,84^ 

Gold  dollars 294,848  294,848 


Total  gold 684,662     $4,221,698 


Value. 

Half  dollars 498,000     $249,000 

Quarter  dollars....  8,604,000       876,000 

Dimes 900.000         90,000 

Half  dimes 700,000         86,000 


Total  silver 6,602,000  $1,260,000 

Copper 310,000  8,100 

ToUlCk)iDage $6,474,698 

This  brings  the  total  deposits  at  the  Philadelphia  mint  for  nine  months  of  the 
current  year  up  to  about  $40,800,000,  showing  an  increase  upon  last  year  of 
$4,600,000,  and -of  $8,700,000  over  the  corresponding  period  of  1851.  The 
great  depreciation  in  the  value  of  gold  which  was  predicted  by  many,  has  not 
yet  been  realized,  and  the  fluctuations  in  the  value  of  property  affected  by  the 
relative  scarcity  of  coin,  have  not  been  greater  than  in  former  years. 

The  imports  into  the  United  States  from  foreign  ports  show  a  farther  very 
important  increase.  At  New  York,  where  two-thirds  of  the  receipts  are  landed, 
the  total  for  September  is  $4,672,485  greater  than  for  the  same  month  of  last 
year;  $7,561,913  greater  than  for  September,  1851;  and  $4,851,594  greater 
than  for  September,  1850,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  comparison : — 

FOREIGN  IMPORTS  AT  NEW  TORE   FOR  SEPTEMBER. 

1850. 

Entered  for  Consumption $8,192,761 

Entered  for^  Warehousing.. . .  928,1 25 

Free  Goods 1,273,878 

Specie 2,046,346 

Totol  Imports $12,441,110 

Withdrawn  from  Warehouse.       1,117,262 

The  specie  entered  under  that  head  in  1850  embraces  a  large  amount  of  Cali- 
fornia gold,  which  was  received  by  ChagrcH,  and  cleared  from  thence  as  from  a 
foreign  port,  although  it  was  of  domestic  and  not  foreign  production. 

This  continued  increase  in  the  receipts  of  foreign  merchandise,  as  shown  above, 
has,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  excited  the  serious  attention  of  our  financiers. 
The  total  increase  in  the  imports  at  New  York  for  the  first  nine  months  of  the 
year,  has  now  reached  $53,234,717,  as  compared  with  last  year;  $45,313,380,  as 
compared  with  1851,  and  $40,282,206,  as  compared  with  1850,  notwithstanding 
that  the  statement  for  the  last  named  year  includes  nearly  $14,000,000  of  Cali- 
fornia gold. 

FOREIGN   IMPORTS   AT   NEW   YORK   FOR   NINE   MONTHS   ENDING   SEPTEMBER    30. 

1850.  ISSi.  mi  1831. 

Entered  for  consumption $80,481,683  190,426,070  188,305,277  f  126,138.189 

Entered  for  warehousing .. . .  12,587,769  10,709.917  6,639.890       17,391.246 

Free  goods 7,481,481  9,169,612  10,169,670       10,964,S16 

Specie 14,608,519  1,782,629  2,151,964         1,907,257 

Totil  imports ^116,119,302  $110,088,128  $102,166,791  $166,401,608 

Withdrawn  from  warehouse .  8,211,418         9,801,684       12,206.926       11,682,018 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a  very  large  increase  in  the  stock  of  goods  en- 
tered for  warehousinn-,  and  that  this  has  not  been  withdrawn  for  consumption 
at  this  port,  but  lias  been  distributed  in  bond  to  other  ports.    The  three  quarters 


1851. 

18§!. 

1851. 

$8,884,172 

$11,096,827 

$14,791,030 

864,916 

623,260 

1,677,858 

866.163 

834,343 

628,290 

116,660 

66,789 

296,026 

$9,780,791 

$12,620,219 

$17,292,704 

1,669,804 

1,264,368 

1,709,052 
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of  the  calendar  year  which  have  now  expired  have  witnessed  the  largest  imports 
which  the  country  has  ever  known.  We  annex  a  quarterly  statement  showing 
during  what  portions  of  the  year  this  increase  is  the  most  noticeable : — 

QUARTERLT   STATEMENT  OF  yOREIGN  IMPORTS   Jff  VVW  TORK. 

1850.      1851.      1852.      1851. 

First  quarter 132,068,726      $40,608,976      132,849,676      |60,886,718 

Second  quarter 84,964,062         81,780,382         28,446,061         47,499,805 

Third  quarter 48,096,624        87,698,771         40,871,164        67,664,986 

Total  9  months $116,119,302     $110,088,128    $102,166,791    $166,401,608 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  the  receipts  were  comparatively  heaviest  during 
the  quarter  ending  the  30th  of  June,  and  that  although  they  have  since  continued 
to  increase,  the  comparative  increase  for  the  last  quarter  is  less  than  for  either 
of  the  two  preceding  months.  Of  the  increased  receipts  for  the  last  month, 
three-fourths  have  been  in  dry  goods,  the  total  for  September  being  $3,622,786 
greater  than  for  September,  1852,  $5,176,050  greater  than  for  September,  1851, 
and  $4,990,411  greater  than  for  September,  1850.  The  increase  for  the  month, 
as  compared  with  last  year,  is  greatest  in  silks  and  woolens,  as  will  appear  from 
the  following  comparison : — 

IMPORTS  OF  FOREIGN  DRT   GOODS  AT  NEW  TOEK  FOR  SEPTEMBER. 

ENTERED  FOR   CONSUMPTION. 

1850.  1851.  185!.  1851. 

Manufactures  of  wool $1,880,248  $1,293,205  $2,086,397  $3,200,641 

Manufactures  of  cotton 646,623  600,073  960,820  1,199,298 

Manufactures  of  silk 1,874,496  1,653,943  2,070,823  3,864,626 

Manufactures  of  flax 483,040  477,742  742,696  767,926 

Miacellaneous  dry  goods. 842,998  331,601  446,681  685,536 


Total $4,627,304     $4,266,664    $6/296,317     $9,618,024 

WITHDRAWN  FROM   WAREHOUSE. 

1850. 

Manufactures  of  wool $361,100 

Manufactures  of  cotton 1 17,801 

Manufactures  of  silk 126,3 1 6 

Manufactures  of  flax 65,7 16 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods 23,8 16 


1851. 

1852. 

18SJ. 

494,484 

$166,667 

$287,924 

107,164 

69,448 

94,480 

246,100 

97,148 

68,968 

44,778 

66,955 

43,844 

31,059 

35,601 

23,491 

Total $694,748      $922,576     $425,819        $508,707 

Add  entered  for  consumption 4,627,304     4,256,564     6,296,317       9,618,024 

Total  thrown  on  the  market....  $6,322,052  $6,179,139  $6,722,136  $10,121,731 

ENTERED   FOR   WAREHOUSING. 

1850. 

Manufactures  of  wool $232,783 

Manufactures  of  cotton 1 16,729 

Manufactures  of  eilk 2-2,520 

Manufactures  of  flax 60,833 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods 25,521 


1851. 

1851. 

1S)3. 

$277,963 

$96,804 

$277,410 

159,998 

69,597 

106,675 

184,289 

88,160 

120.857 

137,148 

56,732 

60,053 

90,092 

61,718 

89,185 

Total $664,386      $849,490     *863,001        ^06'l.OSO 

Add  entered  for  consumption 4,627,304     4,256,564     6,296,817       9,018,024 

Total  entered  at  the  port $6,291,690  $6,106,054  $6,659,318  $10,282,104 
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For  the  lost  nine  months  the  increase  has  been  very  evenly  divided  betweeo 

dry  goods  and  general  merchandise,  and  in  the  former  has  been  greatest  in 
woolens: — 

IMPORTS  OF  FOBKION  DRT  GOODS  AT  NSW  TOBK  FOE  KINS  MONTHS,  FROM  JAUriRT  IST. 

XNTEEED  FOB   COMSUMPTION. 

18§0.          ]8il.            18)2.  18i}. 

MaoafacturesofwooL $18,627,083  $11,966,968  $12,079,080  $21,719,622 

Manufacturea  of  cotton 9,020,422       8,448.367       7.906,679  12,217.0«0 

Manufactures  of  silk 17,1 10,790     19,828,656     17,020,256  27.526.127 

Manufactures  of  flax 6,270,661       6,061,926       4.781,272  6,399.134 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods 2,1 12,874       8,087,479       8.475,820  4,458.i<53 

Total $48,041,820  $48,492,285  $45,263,107  $72,818,996 

WITHDBAWN   FROM  WAREHOUSE. 

18§0.          18S1.           I8§!.  18». 

BCanufactures  of  wool $1,688,667     $1,688,165     $1,467,303  $1,798,181 

Manufactures  of  cotton 1,072,811       1,287.340       1.291,003  852,085 

Manufactures  of  silk 962,064       1,226,715        1,638,467  1,163,611 

Manufactures  of  flax 370,711          607,477          714.607  208.157 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods 120,851          311,647          296.552  281.738 

Total $4,065,004     $4,970,884     $5,407,932  $4,833,7il 

Add  entered  for  consumption 48,041,820     48,492,286     45.263,107  72,819,996 


Total  thrown  on  the  market.  $62,106,824  $63,462,619  $50,671,039  $76,652,71 


ENTERED   FOR   WAREHOUSING. 

18§0.  18H.  18)2.  18}}. 

Manufactures  of  wool $1,903,978  $1,939,209  $1,098,877  $2,202,029 

Manufactures  of  cotton 1,654.493  1,342,205  746.479  1,160.194 

Manufactures  of  «lk 1,208,606  1,794,881  1,81 2,847  1,385,678 

Manufactures  of  flax 600,197  620.107  800.384  298,679 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods 868,676  368,676  81S.799  314,588 

ToUl $5,467,678     $6,054,677     $4,270,386     $5.81 1,118 

Add  entered  for  consumption ....     48,041,820     48,492,286     45.263.107     72.818.9v6 

Total  entered  at  the  port .. .  $53,609,498  $64,646,862  $49,533,493  $77,630,109 

This  makes  the  total  for  the  last  three  quarters  of  the  year,  $28,096,616 
greater  than  for  the  same  period  of  last  year,  $23,083,247  grenter  than  for  the 
same  period  of  1851,  and  $24,120,611  greater  than  for  the  same  period  of  1850. 

The  exports  are  now  increasing  more  rapidly  than  the  imports.  The  increase 
at  New  York  for  September  (exclusive  of  specie)  is  $2,433,715,  or  66  per  cent, 
over  the  same  month  of  last  year;  $3,124,912,  or  more  than  50  per  cent,  over 
the  corresponding  period  of  1851;  and  $600,257  over  even  the  large  total  for 
the  same  period  of  1850. 

Expoars  raoM  new  tore  to  foeeigic  ports  for  the  moitth  of  skftkmbsr. 

18i0.  1851.  18§!.  18il 

Domestic  produce $4,844,674  $2,698,986  $8,289,429  $5,579,088 

Foreif<n  merchandise  (free) 16.561  134,271  128,184  68.470 

Foreign  merchandise  (dutiable)....  707 ,8U  816,047  317,888  526.W8 

Specie 1,083,918  8,490,142  2,122.495  1.244,111 

Total  exports $6,602,877     $6,684,446     $6,857,996    $7,413,407 

Total,  exclusive  of  specie 6,668,969       3,044,804       8,735,501      6,169,218 
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The  exports  for  the  first  Dine  months  of  the  year,  exclusive  of  specie,  are 
810)218,862  greater  than  for  the  same  period  of  last  year,  $10,026,191  greater 
than  for  the  same  period  of  1851,  and  $8,440,124  greater  than  for  the  same 
time  in  1860. 

■ZPOBTS   raOM  mew  TOBK  to  FOEKIGN   ports  for  MIICE  MONTHS,  ENDING  SXFTFlfBEE  SO. 

18S0.  1851.  ISa  18». 

Domestic  produce $82,273,100  $81,498,446  $80,741,612  $40,424,718 

Foreign  merchandise  (free) 479.860         630,901         716,626       1,168,996 

Foreign  merchandise  (datiable)..       8,778,199      2,916,785      8,284,178      8,892.659 
Specie    6,447,466     81,261,271     20,658,886     16,007,768 

Total  exports. $42,978,615  $66,207,858  $56,896,247  $69,979,081 

Total  exclosiTe  of  specie 86,681,149     84,946,082     84,762,411     44,971,278 

This  increase  has  not  been  uniform  throughout  the  year,  but  has  been  greatest 
during  the  last  quarter,  during  which  the  shipments  have  been  nearly  doubled, 
while  for  the  whole  year,  the  aggregate  increase  is  only  33^  per  cent.  The 
shipments  of  specie  have  declined  $5,646,078  as  compared  with  last  year,  and 
916,253,513  as  compared  with  1851.  The  following  will  show  the  quarterly 
shipments  of  produce: — 

QUAETEBLT  STATEMENT  OF   EXPORTS   OF  DOHXSTIO   PEODDOB  FROM    NEW  TORE  TO 

FOREIGN  PORTS. 

18i0.  18».  I8§!.  18$l. 

First  quarter $8,188,588      $9,714,728    $10,085,484     $1 1,020,686 

Second  quarter 10,728,835       12,742,111       12,060,387       14,401,654 

Third  quarter 13,866.227         9,041,607         8,696,791       15,002,428 


Total  9  montiis $32,273,100    $31,498,446    $80,741,612    $40,424,718 

We  also  annex  a  comparative  statement  of  the  shipment  of  certain  leading 
articles  of  domestic  produce  from  New  York  to  foreign  ports,  from  January  Ist 
to  October  15th  :^ 

EXPORTS  FROM  NEW  TORE  TO  FOREIGN  PORTS  OF  CERTAIN  LEADING  ARTICLES  OF 
DOMESTIC  PRODUCE,  FROM  JANUARY  IST  TO  OCTOBER  16tH. 

18SI.       1851. 

Naval  stores....  bbls.    864,646    866,808 


\M.        1851. 

Ashes— pots. . .  .bbls.  14,960  8,618 

pearls. 731  616 

Beeswax lbs.  284,742  168,977 

Breaditufft — 

Wheat  flour  .  .bbls.  1,091,194  1,309,076 

Rye  flour 8,086  2,419 

Com  meal 32,237  86,813 

Wheat bush.  2,063,084  8,920,270 

Rye 236,460  8,665 

Oats 9,068  66,'13 

Barley 6,867  100 

Com 735,824  618,339 

Candles,  mold.,  boxes  47,722  40,071 

sperm 3,141  8,965 

Coal tons  80,739  26,228 

Cotton bales  293,370  333,883 

Hay 6,660  3,861 

Hops. 499  292 

If  the  expectations  of  those  who  profess  to  be  best  acquainted  with  the  Eu- 
ropean harvests  are  fulfilled,  the  increased  exports  of  wheat  and  floor,  as  shown 
in  the  above  table,  will  be  swelled  to  an  amount  beyond  any  former  precedent, 
since  the  famine  years  of  1846-7.    How  far  this  will  be  realized  it  is  of  coarse 

vox-  X3UX. — HO.  V.  38 


Oils,  whale galls.      87,888    289,148 

sperm 649,572     897,876 

lard 28,679      46,814 

linseed 10,888      18,569 

Provuioni — 

Pork.. bbls.      29,966      67,466 

Beef 87,641       40,642 

Out  meats lbs.  1,857,262  7,662,779 

Butter 641,317  1,299,606 

Cheese 781,108  6,052,129 

Lard 3,879,669  6,626,652 

Rice trcs.      23,276       19,671 

Tallow lbs.    366,116  2,871,168 

Tobacco,  crude... pkj?8.  20,841  20,467 
Do.,  nianufactured.lb8. 8,498,789  4,947,605 
Whalebone 626.778  2,631,657 
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impossible  to  predict;  but  prices  of  breadstuffs  have  greatly  advanced  thronffb- 
ont  the  whole  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  in  Europe,  and  bat  for  the  strin- 
gent money  market  which  has  compelled  holders  and  speculators  to  realize,  ibey 
would  have  remained  still  higher.  In  this  respect  the  pressure  for  capital  his 
produced  a  happy  effect.  Speculations  in  articles  of  food  are  always  odioiH, 
when  they  lead  to  a  garnering  of  stores  to  enhance  the  price.  Operators  who 
try  such  experiments,  cause  much  distress  among  the  poor  by  the  artificial  scar- 
city which  they  create,  while  they  not  unfrequently  lose  their  anticipated  profit, 
by  holding  until  the  highest  wave  has  passed  by.  It  is  better  for  this  coantry 
that  the  produce  which  is  to  be  shipped,  should  be  sold  abroad  as  near  as  po:»- 
sible  to  the  price  which  the  producer  b  paid  for  it  If  a  large  additional  profit 
is  made  on  it  by  the  shipper  and  speculator,  beyond  the  cost  of  tran^iportatioa 
and  a  fmr  commission  for  doing  the  busineiss,  the  consumption  is  greatly  lessened, 
while  no  legitimate  interest  is  benefited.  In  this  connection  it  will  be  very  interest- 
ing to  note  the  progress  of  this  trade  in  England ;  and  for  this  purpose  we  hsst 
carefully  compiled  a  comparative  table  of  the  imports  and  exports  at  Liverpool, 
down  to  the  very  latest  dates  to  which  the  returns  are  completed. 

OOMPAEATIVE  IMPORTS  OF  TBE   FOLLOWING   ARTICLES,  AT   LIVERPOOL,    FOR   TBE  TEAl 

ENDING   81  ST  AUGUST. 

18§1. 

Wheat,  Cbastwise qrs.  22,147 

Colonial 47,661 

Foreign 880,770 

Flour,  British sacks.  86,660 

Foreign .    .  2^,886 

Foreign bbls.  1,080,658 

ColoDial 86,626 

Oats,    British qrs.  171,948 

Foreign 6,446 

Barley,  Britiah 22,108 

Foreign    18,024 

Beans,  British 9,916 

Foreign 106,631 

Peas,  BriU-h 18,968 

Foreign 9,100 

Oat  Meal,  British loads.  84  8,888 

Indian  Com,  Foreign qrs.  826,099 

Indian  Com  Meal,  Foreign bbls.  228 

1849. 

Wheat,  Coastwise.. qra  64,81 1 

Colonial 20,482 

Foreign 657,327 

Flour,  British sacks.  88,884 

Foreign 

Foreign     bbls.  896,866 

Col.Miial 2 15,142 

Oats,    British, qrs.  176,269 

Foreign 9,872 

Barley,  British 87,191 

Foreign 28.024 

Beans,  British 6,628 

Foreign 127,766 

Peas,  British 14,721 

Foreign 28,487 

Oat  Meal,  Britigh loads.  160,287 

Indian  Com,  Foreign qrs.  1,002,489 

Indian  Corn  Meal,  Foreign bbls.  62,729 


18§3. 

1851. 

m. 

20,030 

28,674 

7«.«6« 

21,780 

10,788 

4,761 

476,799 

569.189 

646.6S8 

81,584 

48,787 

195.5S7 

141,697 

824,916 

204,6$S 

980,453 

1,192,199 

402,621 

96,056 

116.651 

59,480 

186,228 

146,076 

174,7«l 

22,481 

6,680 

2V.S21 

86,528 

81.910 

21.<i«'5 

28,896 

20,036 

43.615 

13,189 

7.900 

11. SOT 

118,886 

114,664 

93,539 

7,763 

11,684 

10.606 

4,911 

10,406 

21.141 

277,812 

210.059 

285.49S 

211,526 

286,048 

542,TW 

712 

4,698 

4,804 

1848. 

1847. 

lS4i 

187,488 

180,761 

i94>n 

2.826 

56,006 

49.0;^ 

218,681 

519,169 

2S7,4M 

166,964 

79,948 

264,»&a 

227.285 

1,97*9,491 

877.651 

105,127 

410,806 

246.*T« 

190,493 

100,652 

194.1«5« 

14,425 

66,897 

4.4SV 

83,784 

80.596 

83.65$ 

27,786 

67,992 

M^ 

11.077 

18,556 

10,41« 

126,604 

116418 

70,054 

4.687 

20,861 

14.451 

8,060 

24,400 

5,031 

166,168 

67.266 

18!5,P95 

604,198 

1,171,608 

192,046 

105,987 

480,584- 
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COMPARATITV  SZPORT8  OF  THE   FOLLOWINO    ARTICLES,   FROM   LIVERPOOL,   FOR  THE   TEAR 

RMDIKO   81bT   AUGUST. 

Wheat,  CoaBtwiae qrs. 

Foreign 

Floor,  Coastwise sacks. 

Coastwise .bbls. 

ForeigQ 

Oats,    Coastwise qrs. 

Foreign. 

Barley,  Coastwise 

Foreign 

Beans,  Coastwise 

Foreign 

Peas,    Coastwise 

Foreign 

Oat  Meal,  Britis'h  and  Foreign .  loads, 
lodian  Cum,  Coastwise. qrs. 

Foreign     

Com  Meal,  British  &  Foreign. .  .bbls. 


m%. 

18i2. 

18M. 

18W. 

130,468 

127,607 

184,919 

62,636 

6,:Ml 

1,667 

1,447 

920 

7 '2.098 

42,468 

66,828 

85.187 

228.440 

846,932 

214,790 

104,611 

26,634 

29,240 

12,092 

9,080 

2.396 

760 

1,061 

3,460 

12,680 

66 

627 

8,987 

6,931 

6,989 

284 

130 

20 

8,174 

12,868 

9,701 

7,638 

218 

•  •  •  • 

866 

419 

1,286 

1,876 

136 

26 

265 

18.747 

98,730 

186,674 

818,161 

416,864 

168 

•  •  •   •  • 

9,872 

8,434 

20,817 

14,802 

1849. 

1818. 

1847. 

1846. 

69,370 

62,046 

83.116 

80,610 

23 

4.9(1 

18.912 

20,979 

43,887 

16.608 

203,810 

221,244 

641,278 

169,712 

6,177 

2,163 

47,611 

11.671 

8,167 

8,806 

9,106 

2.620 

180 

488 

8,900 

2.88ff^ 

7.188 

3,253 

19,800 

1,966 

•  «  •  •  • 

2 

609 

22 

10,178 

6.219 

2,948 

4,994 

42 

896 

1.462 

2 

8.673 

1,648 

18,192 

8,420 

263 

28 

120 

102 

628,400 

491,907 

629*,fl67 

14V,l66 

42,113 

189,667 

161,999 

Wheat,  Coastwise qrs. 

Foreign 

Flour,  Coastwise sacks. 

Coastwise bbU. 

Foreign 

Oats,     Coastwise qrs. 

Foreign 

Barley,  Coastwise 

Foreign 

Beans,  Coastwise 

Foreign 

Peas,  Coastwi:»e 

Foreign 

Oat  Meal,  British  and  Foreign .  loads. 

Indian  Com,  Coastwise qrs. 

F«»reij;n 

Com  Meal.  British  &  Foreign  .  ..bbls. 

Here  appears  an  increase  in  the  imports  for  the  last  over  the  next  previous 
year  of  432,959  qrs.  of  wheat,  160,676  bbls.  and  70,266  sacks  of  flour,  6,195 
qrs.  pena,  114,573  qrs.  Indian  corn,  and  71,626  louds  of  oat  meal;  and  a  decrease 
of  31,266  qrs.  oata,  18,797  qrs.  barley,  and  15,929  qrs.  of  beans.  In  the  exports 
the  most  noticeable  feature  is  a  decrease  of  121,098  bbls.  of  flour,  86,844  qrs. 
Indian  corn,  and  9,964  qrs.  beans. 

The  shipping  interest  vvliich  has  been  considerably  depressed,  is  now  the  most 
prosperous  of  any  in  the  community.  Vessels  of  «11  descriptions,  whether  oki 
or  new,  sell  readily,  and  bring  very  full  prices.  We  have  compiled  carefully  a 
table  showing  the  highest,  lowest,  and  average  price  of  freight  for  flour  and 
grain  to  Liverpool  for  the  last  seven  years,  at  the  port  of  New  York : —  • 


1816. 

1847. 

1848. 

1849 

1850. 

lS5l. 

1862. 

1868. 


ti 


FLOUK    PRK   BAaRKL 

' — \ 

, WHEAT   PER   BUSHEL-— ^ 

ligl 

lesL      Lowest.    Average. 
d.         $.    d.          9.    d. 

Highest.      Lowest. 
».    d,          ».    d. 

Are.  ago. 
».    d. 

6 

0          1 

9         2 

8 

1     8         0 

7 

0     9^ 

8 

9          1 

6         8 

9 

2     4         0 

6 

1     1 

2 

6          1 

0         1 

8 

0     8         0 

4 

0     6- 

2 

8          1 

8         1 

"ik 

0     7         0 

8 

0     6jt 

1 

9          0 

9         1 

8i 

0     6         0 

3 

0     4 

1 

9          0 

8         1 

H 

0     6         0 

3 

0     4i 

8 

6         0 

9         1 

4i 

0     6         0 

8 

0     4f 

4 

0         1 

7         2 

9 

18         0 

6 
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Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  rates  both  for  wheat  and  floor  average  higher 
for  the  last  10  months,  tlian  at  any- previous  time  since  1847;  and  engagements 
for  the  coming  month  have  been  made  at  prices  considerably  above  even  the 
high  rates  here  given. 
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LOSS  OF  BANK  BILLS  IN  A  SERIES  OF  TEARS. 

The  State  Bank  of  Indiana,  whose  charter  will  soon  expire,  has  issued  a  circnlar 
addressed  to  numerous  banking  institutions,  with  a  view  to  obtain  infurmation  as  to 
the  average  loss  of  bank  bills  in  a  series  of  years.  The  resolution  adopted  by  the 
State  Bank  of  Indiana  was  as  follows : — 

Resolved :  Thai  the  cashier  of  the  State  Br.nk  be  antbortzed  and  directed  during  the  next  vaca* 
tioD  of  this  boardt  both  by  correspondeDce  and  persoual  coDfereocet  so  far  as  praciicablei  with  the 
former  ofBcera  of  banking  institutions  in  this  country,  which  have  closed  their  buainees  after  com- 
pleting their  chartered  existence,  to  ascertain  and  report  to  this  board  at  its  next  Stfaaion,  a  Just  sod 
■afe  per  centum  of  substituted  circulation  to  be  issued  to  the  respective  branches  ol  this  bank,  for 
the  amount  of  the  paper  of  the  bank  believed  to  be  actually  lost  by  circulation  or  otherwise. 

Banking  institutions  generally  are  in  possession  of  few  £eicts  that  will  elucidate  this 
matter,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  ascertain  the  per  centage  of  loss  of  bank  notes,  in 
consequence  of  fire  and  other  accidents. 

The  Catskill  Bank,  New  York,  after  a  business  of  thirty  years,  ascertained  that 
about  fifteen  thousand  dollars  of  their  circulation  bail  not  been  pre^nted  for  redemp- 
tion, nearly  all  of  which  is  probably  gone  beyond  recovery,  and  of  course  a  clear  gau 
to  the  institution,  as  well  as  a  loss  to  the  holders.  This  loss  of  $16,000  occurred  be- 
tween the  yeara  1818  and  1848,  or  up  to  the  adoption  of  the  registry  law.  Sufficient 
time  has  therefore  elapsed  to  show  that  this  amount,  at  least,  has  been  destroyed.  The 
ordinarv  circulation  of  the  bank  is  $200,000. 

The  Mechanics'  Bank  of  Baltimore  has  been  in  business  forty-seven  years,  with  a 
circulation  ranging  from  $800,000  to  $600,000,  its  present  average  being  about 
$428,000. 

Of  the  bills  issued  between  the  years  1806  and  1839,  the  amount  now  outstanding 
after  a  lapse  of  at  least  ten  years,  is  $26,190,  viz : —  ' 

Between  1806-7 $785  In     1881 $635 

•*      1808-17 16,876  **      1888 665 

"      1817-21 2,646  •*      1884 275 

In      1822 280  "      1886 240 

"      1828 160  ••      1886 J505 

**      1824 886  "      1887 S5 

"      1827 2,200  «      1838 190 

"      1828 660  "      1889 990 

**      1829 186  '                                       

Total $26,190 

being  an  annual  average  loss  of  nearly  $800. 

This  is,  however,  beyond  the  ordinary  loss  of  bank  notes.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
loss  above  stated  was  mainly  during  the  period  of  1808-17.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that 
$16,000  of  the  bills  of  this  bank  was  sent  to  the  Canadian  frontier  during  the  war  of 
1812-13  to  pay  the  U.  S.  troops,  which  are  supposed  to  have  been  lost  in  the  River 
St.  Lawrence.    These  were  $6  bills. 

The  sum  of  $20,000,  issued  by  the  Union  Bank  of  Maryland,  was  sent  at  the  same 
time  for  the  same  purpose,  all  of  which  shared  a  similar  fate. 

Of  the  above  sum  of  $26,190,  the  denominations  were  as  follows: — 

Fifties $200 

Twenties 1,020 

Tens 1,880 


Fives $20,195 

Small  notes 1,695 

Poet  notes ^ 1^250 

The  $1,260  poet  notes  of  the  Mechanics'  Bank,  dated  in  1827,  were  usoed  toa  gcB- 
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tleman  traTelio|^  to  the  West  to  buj  land.     He  is  supposed  to  have  been  lost  in  a 
steamboat  on  the  Miatissippi  River.    Neither  he  nor  the  bills  hare  been  heard  of  since. 

FINANCES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  FOR  1853>3. 

STATE  OF  THE  TREASUET   FOE  THE    FISCAL  TEAS  ENDING   80tH  JUNE   185S. 

BE0SIFT8. 

Customs $58,981 ,866  62 

Lands 1,667,084  99 

Incidental •     788.628  89 

Loan,  under  act  of  28th  January,  1847 16,860  00 

$61,868,924  40 

Trust  Funds,  Smithsopian  Institution 16,891  06 

.Peruvian  Idemnity 48,200  00 

^raziliah  Idemnity 280,422  95 

Chickasaw  fund 107,996  90 

Navy  pension  fund. 2,469  27 


II 

u 

M 

M 


$61,803,404  68 

SZPENDrrUEBS. 

Civil,  miscellaneous  and  foreign  intercourse $17,174,965  09 

Interior,  (pensions  and  Indian  department).. 6,629,686  69 

War 9,947,290  87 

Navy 10,891,689  69 

Interest  on  funded  debt,  (old) 270  89 

Interest  and  reimbursment  of  domestic  debt '    497  25 

Redemption  of  8  per  cent  stock 1,289  96 

"    stock  of  the  loan  of  1842 167,496  60 

"              «            "         1848 4,296,862  60 

"              "            «         1846 68,200  00 

**«"**         1847 1,668,660  00 

"              «            *«         1847-8 600,000  00 

1848 198,800  00 

Premium  on  redemption  stock  loans  of  1842,  '46,  '47  and   '48.  16,748  99 

«             •*             "               a            a      1342 24,827  69 

"             "            "              ••            "      1848 6,806  68 

"             "            **              «            M      1846 4,817  72 

"             **            "              «            «      1847 294,868  99 

"      .       •«              «            «      1848 48,688  24 

Premium  and  interest  on  redemption  of  stock  loan  of  1848. . . .  17,882  67 

•*              1847....  8,886  61 

*•                    "                    «                          •*              1848 2,208  64 

Commission  on  stock  loan  of  1842 886  60 

•*             "                "          1848 262  60 

"            •*                •*         1846 178  26 

**            "                "          1847 1,816  74 

«»             "                ••          1848.. 266  62 

Redemption  of  treasury  notes  purloined 200  00 

Interest  on  treasury  notes    802  1 1 

Interest  on  public  debt  created  since  1 841 8,666,634  85 

Reimbursment  of  treasury  notes,  prior  to  22d  July,  1846 7,450  00 

"      per  acts  of  1846-7 9,260  00 


M  I* 


$64,048,168  21 

Trust  Funds,  Smithsonian  Institution 17,928  88 

"              Awards 864,871  82 

"              Chickasaw  fund 120,639  86 

•*              Cherokee  schools 8,083  68 

**             Navy  pension  fund 80.607  24 

Navy  hospital  fund 27,141  27 

$64,696,636  46 


M 
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TAXATION  in  NEW  ENGUND  CITIES  IN  1863. 

We  give  below  a  summary  statemeDt  of  the  assessed  value  of  property  io  seTeral 
cities  of  the  New  England  States : — 

LOWELL. 

The  valuation  of  the  real  and  personal  property  in  Lowell  for  the  present  year  is 
as  follows : — 

Residents'  real  and  personal  estate |7«834,4C2 

Corporations'  do.  ',   11.146.260 

Nonresidents'  do.  1.877,260 

Total 120,867,962 

"Whole  number  of  rateable  polls,  7,682. 
The  rate  of  taxation  is  78  cents  per  $100. 
The  appropriations  for  the  year  1858  are — 

City 1188,600  00 

County  Tax 16,866  98 

State  Tax 8,604  00 


• 


$163,970  98 

PORTLAND,  MAINE. 

There  are  in  the  city  of  Portland  270  persons  and  companies  who  pay  over  $100 
each,  and  11  who  pay  over  $1,000.  The  largest  individual  payer  is  John  B.  Browo, 
who  is  assessed  $2,733  29.  The  rate  of  taxation  is  70  cents  to  $100,  amounting  to 
$129,837  01.    The  whole  valuation  of  property  in  the  city  is 


Real  estate,  $9,783,280;  Personal  estate.  $7,972,882— Total,  $17,766,112. 
The  number  of  rateable  polls  is  8,063.    The  increase  of  valuation  since  last  year  is 
$1,287,909. 

P0BT8M0UTH,  N.  H. 

There  arc  only  66  individuals  and  companies  in  Portsmouth  who  are  assessed  each 
upwards  of  $100.  The  highest  is  William  Jones,  $781  20,  and  William  Jones  &  Soo 
pay  $824  82.  The  number  of  rateable  polls  is  1,474.  The  whole  valuation  of  tax- 
able property  is  $5,084,704.  The  rate  ol  taxation  is  79|  cents  on  $100,  and  the  taxes 
amount  to  $48,241  61. 

PROPERTY  IN'  NKWBURTPORT. 

The  value  of  property  in  the  city  of  Newburyport  is  $5,666,000,  namely,  real  es- 
tate, $2,780,000 ;  personal  property,  $2,876,000.  The  rate  of  taxation  is  76  cents  oo 
$100;  the  amount  to  be  raised,  $46,014  76 — viz.,  State  tax,  $2,787;  county  tax, 
$6,227  76  ;  city  tax,  $38,000. 


SYSTEM  OF  TAXATION  IN  WURTEAIRER6. 

The  subjoined  statement  of  the  plan  of  taxation  in  Wurtemberg,  one  of  the  Ger- 
man States,  is  derived  from  a  reliable  correspondent  of  the  Evening  Post: — 

Our  time  claims  this  idea  as  a  new  one,  and  I  am  not  in  a  condition  to  dispute  it. 
The  main  principle  is  to  tax  property  higher  when  it  is  found  in  large  quantities  vitb 
any  individual,  than  when  in  smaller.  The  avowed  object  is  to  operate  through  tax- 
ation against  overgrown  fortunes.  This  idea  was  made  the  basis  of  an  incr^me  tax  in 
Wurtemberg,  in  the  following  manner:  Every  Individual  or  corporation  is  required  to 
state  its  income,  arise  it  as  it  may — rents  interest,  annuities,  salaries,  and  feudal  ten- 
ures, not  even  excepting  revenues  arising  from  religious  endowments,  are  subject  to 
the  tax.  If  the  income  amounts  to  600  guilders  per  annum,  one-tenth  of  it — say  50 
guilders — is  placed  upon  the  grand  valuation,  and  the  same  taz^  levied  up<4i  it  as 
upon  the  valuation  of  real  estate.  For  sums  over  500  and  up  to  1,000,  two-tenths  are 
to  be  placed  upon  the  valuation;  for  sums  over  1,000  up  to  1,800,  four- tenths;  and 
for  all  sums  of  and  over  2,500,  the  whole  amount  is  placed  upon  the  Taluation.  The 
tax  levied  upon  these  sums  now  is  50  per  cent,  so  that 
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An  income  of  500  guilders  pays  1   dollar — }-  per  cent 
1,000      «  "      4       *•      1 

1,800      "  «    IH     «      H 

2,600      "  "  «      6 


<« 

u 
u 


t( 
u 
u 


I  can  hardly  calculate  what  per  centage  it  would  produce  on  the  capital,  since  the- 
incomes  vary  materially  in  per  centage. 

Money  produces  here  seldom  over  five  per  cent,  and  with  the  higher  sums  in  any 
one  hand,  the  tax  amounts  to  a  good  deal.  It  must  be  clear  that  such  an  iq^ome  tax 
operates  also  as  a  check  upon  high  interests.  If  a  similar  tax  law  existed  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  it  would  require  from  many  a  money  lender  double  the  sum  upon  the  tax 
list  that  he  pays  at  present.    That  this  law  taxes  some  things  twice,  must  be  clear. 


FINANCES  OF  AUSTRIA. 

EKVEXUJIB  AND   BXPXNDITVRES  OF  AUSTEIA  FROM   1846   TO   1868. 


1846 florins.* 

1846 

1847 

1848 

1849 

1850 

1851 

1863 


Revenue. 
166,466,328 
164.286,768 
161,738,161 
122,127,364 
158,769,638 
196,258,220 
219,405,140 
226,365,108 


Expeodltares. 
152,954,867 
163,106,265 
168,798,486 
167,288,000 
275,675,842 
251,118,082 
281,728,770 
279,812,439 


Sarplos. 
7,611,466 
1,136,498 


Defleft 


7,060,884 
45,110,645 
121,906,804 
64,864,86» 
62,228,6S» 
58,447,881 


ITJCMS  OF   EXPENDITUEX  IN    1852. 


Civil  list 

Cabinet  Chancellery 

Reichnath 

Ministerial  Council 

Foreign  Affiirs. 

Interior 

Police  and  Gendarmerie 

War. 

Finance .' . . . 

Justice 

Religion  and  Public  Instruction. 


5,950,419 

41,062 

157,628 

69,822 

1,724,581 

17,286,528 

9,276,166 

110,848,821 

25,152,683 

18,477,260 

4,836.800 

15,109,099 

288,847 


16,937  less  than  in  1861 


M 


Commerce  and  Public  works 
Agricultural  and  Public  Mining  .... 

Ordinary  receipts  in  1 852 florins. 

Being  an  increase  on  1851  of 

Extraordinary  receipts  in  1862 

Being  a  decrease  on  1851  of 

Ordinary  expenditures 

Extraordinary  expenditures. 


472,077  less  than  in  1851 

849,806    "       •*  « 

1,275,678  more 
8,544,027     " 
4,270,372     " 

950,608 

554,929 
2,217,196 
82,828  less 


u 


u 


u 


a 


u 


224,806,260 

22,792,682 

1,658,840 

15,932,614 

274,687,121 

5,225,818 


PROPOSED  DECIMAL  CURRENCT  IN  ENGLAND. 

The  report  of  the  parliamentary  select  committee  on  decimal  coinage  has  just  been 
printed.  The  plan  recommended  by  the  committee  is  that  the  ppund  should  be  the 
unit,  and  the  relation  of  the  several  coins  as  follows : — 


Sovereign mills.  1,000 

Half  sovereign 500 

Crown 250 

Florin 100 

Shilling 60 

Sixpence 26 


New  silver  coin . 


New  copper  coin. 


I 
{ 


20 

10 

6 

2 

1 


•  Florin  Ss.  |df  or  SOets. 
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VALUE  OF  REAL  ESTATE  IN  KIlfG'S  CODNTT,  NEW  TORK. 

The  committee  on  equalization  of  taxes,  to  whom  was  referred  the  assessment  rolls 
of  the  several  towns  and  wards  of  King's  County,  submitted  their  report  to  the  Board 
of  Supervisors,  from  which  it  appears  that  during  the  year  1858  there  has  been  an  in- 
crease in  the  value  of  real  estate  of  $11,173,961  over  the  year  preceding,  as  is  shown 
by  the  following  statement : — 

I8SI.  I8§2.  iDcreaw. 

Brooklyn,  1st  Ward $4,61 1,725  14,242,100  |369,725 

Brooklyn,  2d  Ward 2,781,200  2,672,860  168.360 

BrofOslyn,  8d  Ward 6,718,200  6,063,200  650,000 

Brooklvn,  4th  Ward 4,267,626  4,106,860  262,176 

Brooklyn,  5th  Ward 2,469,850  2,839,825  1 1 9,625 

Brooklyn,  6tih  Ward. 11,090,640  .      8,881,924  2,208,616 

Brooklyn,  7th  Ward. 6,087,267  4,887,281  1,200.036 

Brooklyn,  8th  Ward 2,425,876  2,258.765  182.1 10 

Brooklyn.  9th  Ward 8,758,760  2,965,784  787,978 

Brooklyn,  10th  Ward 7,156,682  5,880,800  1,286,282 

Br«>oklyn.  nth  Ward 7,217,650  6,769,805  1,447.845 

Williamsburg,  Ist  Ward 6,908,640  6.589.1 12  864,628 

Williamsburg,  2d  Ward 2,855,655  2,188,865  670,290 

Williamsburg,  8d  Ward 2.026,414  1,71 1.988  814,476 

Bushwick 2,894,587  2,189,110  765,176 

Flatbuah 886,218  664,776  180,442 

Flatlanda 44 1,762  442,686          

NewLot:* 618,882  495,781  23,061 

Gravesend 443,716  416,460  27,266 

New  Utrecht 1,219,295  1.087.660  126.646 

$75,751,878     $64,577,912  $11,178,961 

As  will  be  perceived,  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  valuation  of  real  estate  in 
overy  ward  and  town  in  the  county,  with  the  exception  of  Fiatlands,  which  shows  i 
decrease  of  $794.  

CURRENCY  OF  BUENOS  AYRES. 

The  "  Casa  de  Moneda,"  literally,  house  of  money,  is  a  remarkable  institotion.  It  if 
without  fixed  limits  to  its  issues,  and  placed  entirely  be^-ond  the  possibility  of  fsilora 
to  meet  all  its  **  promises  to  pay."  On  the  face  of  its  bills  it  promises  to  meet  all  ths 
liabilities  with  '*  moneda  corriente,"  t.  «.,  with  paper  money  of  its  own  making.  If  s 
"  run  "  should  be  made  upon  the  bank,  it  could  manage  the  difficulty  with  the  greatest 
ease ;  two  clerks  would  be  quite  sufficient,  one  to  receive  the  bills',  and  the  other  to 
pay  them  out !  We  doubt  whether  a  more  admirable  system  of  security  against  fkil* 
ure  could  have  been  devised  by  the  great  Nicholas  Biddle  himself. 

Originally  it  belonged  to  a  chartered  company,  under  the  title  of  "  Bank  of  Discount,* 
was  possessed  of  capital,  and  promised  to  pay  in  "  metalica."  It  is  now  a  pruvineisl 
institution,  with  no  capital  but  the  credit  of  the  provincial  government,  and  it  pnimisei 
accordingly. 

The  lowest  point  of  depreciation  which  liiis  currency  ever  reached  was  in  August 
1840,  during  the  blockade,  when  one  silver  dollar  was  worth  thirty-five  paper  dullart. 
In  its  best  days  it  was  at  a  premium,  worth  more  than  silver  or  gold. 

THE  BANK  OF  ENGLAND. 

A  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Observer^  who  visited  the  Bank  of  England,  thus 

describes  some  of  its  operations : — 

I  have  been  makin^  a  most  interesting  and  instructive  visit  to  the  Bank  of  Englsod. 
For  admission  into  the  interior  of  this  remarkable  building,  to  observe  the  opemtioas 
of  an  institution  that  exerts  more  moral  and  political  power  than  any  novereit^  to 
Europe,  you  must  get  an  order  from  the  Governor  of  the  Bank,  and  this  was  given  to 
me  through  the  Barings,  whose  kindness,  especially  that  of  Mr.  Sturgis,  I  have  cuostaot- 
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ly  experienced.  The  Bank  building  occupies  an  irregular  area  of  eight  acres  of  ground 
— an  edifice  of  no  architectural  beauty,  with  not  one  window  towards  the  ptreet,  being 
lighted  altogether  from  the  roof  or  the  inclosed  areas.  The  ordinary  business  apart- 
mentH  differ  from  those  in  our  banks  only  in  their  extent — a  thousand  clerks  being  con- 
stantly on  duty,  and  driven  with  business  at  that.  But  to  form  any  adequate  idea  of 
'what  the  Bank  is,  we  must  penetrat^  its  recesses,  its  vaults  and  offices,  in  which  we 
shall  see  such  operations  as  are  not  known  in  Wall  street.  I  was  led  on  presenting  my 
card  of  admission,  into  a  private  room,  where,  after  the  delay  of  a  few  moments,»a 
messenger  came,  and  conducted  me  through  the  mighty  and  mysterious  building. 
Down  we  went  into  a  room  where  the  notes  of  the  Bank  received  yesterday  were 
now  examined,  compared  with  the  entries  in  the  books,  and  stored  away.  The  Bank 
of  England  never  issues  the  same  note  a  second  time.  It  receives  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  business  about  £800,000,  or  $4,000,000,  daily  in  notes.  These  are  put  up  in 
parcels  according  to  their  denomination,  boxed  up  with  the  date  of  their  reception,  and 
are  kept  ten  years ;  at  the  expiration  of  which  period  they  are  taken  out  and  ground 
up  in  the  mill,  which  I  saw  running,  and  made  again  into  paper.  If  in  the  course  of 
those  ten  years  any  dispute  in  business  or  lawsuit  should  arise,  concerning  the  pay- 
ment of  any  note,  the  Bank  can  produce  the  identical  bill.  To  meet  the  demana  for 
notes  so  constantly  used  up,  the  bank  has  its  own  printers,  its  own  engravers,  all  at 
work  under  the  same  roof,  and  it  even  makes  the  machinery  by  which  the  most  of  ita 
own  work  is  done.  A  complicated  but  beautiful  operation  is  a  register,  extending 
from  the  printing  office  to  the  banking  offices,  which  marks  every  sheet  of  paper  that 
is  struck  off  from  the  press,  so  that  the  printers  cannot  manufacture  a  single  sheet  of 
blank  notes  that  is  cot  recorded  in  the  Bank.  On  the  same  principle  of  exactness,  a 
shaft  is  made  to  pass  from  one  apartment  to  another,  connecting  a  clock  in  sixteen 
business  wings  of  the  establishment,  and  regulating  them  with  such  precision,  that  the 
whole  of  them  are  always  pointing  to  the  same  second  of  time. 

In  another  room  was  a  machine  exceedingly  simple  for  detecting  light  gold  coing. 
A  row  of  them  dropped  one  by  one  upon  a  spring  scale  ;  if  the  piece  of  gold  was  of 
the  standard  weight  the  scale  rose  to  a  certain  hight,  and  the  coin  slid  off  upon  one 
side  into  a  box ;  if  less  than  the  standard  it  rose  a  little  higher,  and  the  coin  slid  off 
upon  the  other  side.  I  asked  the  weigher  what  was  the  average  number  of  light  coins 
that  came  into  his  hands,  and,  strangely  enough,  he  said  it  was  a  question  he  was  not 
allowed  to  answer. 

The  next  room  I  entered  was  that  in  which  notes  are  deposited  which  are  ready  for 
issue.  "  We  have  thirty-two  millions  of  pounds  sterling  in  this  room,"  the  officer  re- 
marked to  me,  *'  will  you  take  a  little  of  it  ?"  I  told  him  it  would  be  vastly  agreeable, 
and  he  handed  me  a  million  sterling,  (five  millions  of  dollars,)  which  I  received  with 
many  thanks  for  his  liberality ;  but  he  insisted  on  my  depositing  it  w*th  him  again,  as 
it  would  be  hardly  safe  to  carry  so  much  money  into  tne  street.  I  very  much  fear 
that  I  shall  never  see  that  money  again.  In  the  vault  beneath  the  floor  was  a  direc- 
tor and  cashier  counting  the  bags  of  gold  which  men  were  pitching  down  to  them, 
each  bag  containing  a  thousand  pounds  sterling  just  from  the  mint.  This  world  of 
n]on?y  seemed  to  realize  the  fables  of  Eastern  wealth,  and  gave  me  new  and  strong 
impressions  of  the  magnitude  of  the  business  done  here,  and  the  extent  of  the  relations 
of  this  one  institution  to  the  Commerce  of  the  world. 

CITT  DEBTS  FOR  RAILROADS. 

Mr.  Ellet,  civil  engineer,  furnishes  an  account  of  the  debts  of  several  cities  for  rail- 
roads, the  aggregate  of  which  is  as  follows : — 


Philadelphia $8,1 60,000 

Pittsburg 8,460,000 

Wheeling 1,100,000 

Baltimore 7,880,000 

St  Louis 2,400,000 

Cincinnati 1,060,000 

Louisville 1,600,000 


New  Orleans 8,600,000 

Covington 200,000 

Chillicothe 60,000 

Marietta 100,000 


Aggregate $29,380,000 


It  may  be  interesting  to  know  the  proportion  of  indebtedness  between  the  individ- 
uals in  these  corporations  and  between  those  in  some  of  the  states.  In  Philadelphia, 
there  is  to  each  inhabitant  a  railroad  debt  of  $20 ;  in  Pittsburgh  $34  ;  in  Wheeling 
$66  ;  in  Baltimore  $43  ;  in  St.  Louis  $30 ;  in  Cincinnati  $7 ;  in  Louisville  $26 ;  in  New 
Orleans  $28 ;  in  Covington  $17 ;  in  Chillicothe  $7 ;  in  Marietta  $20. 
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OEITERAL  CUSTOMS  REGUUTIONS. 

iNSTRUOnONS  NO.  8. — TO  COLLKCTOBS  AND  OTHER  OFFICEK8  OF  THE  CUSTOMaL 

Tebasuet  DcPAitTBf  bnt,  Aogiut  25Uif  IaSI 

It  is  deemed  advisable  for  more  convcnieDt  use  and  reference  by  offiisers  of  the 
Customs  to  embody  in  a  single  circular  several  important  instructions  issued  by  the 
Department  from  time  to  time  in  regard  to  the  Collection  of  the  Revenue  from  Cos^ 
toms. 

The  Act  of  March  8d,  1851,  entitled  "■  An  Act  to  amend  the  acts  regulating  the  sp- 
praisement  of  imported  merchandise,  and  for  other  purposes,"  provides,  in  its  fint 
section ;  **  That  in  all  cases  where  there  is  or  shall  be  imposed  any  ad  valorem  rate  of 
duty  on  any  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise,  imported  into  the  United  States,  it  tihall  be 
the  duty  of  the  Collector  within  whose  district  the  same  shall  be  imported  or  entered, 
to  cause  the  actual  market  value,  or  wholesale  price  thereof,  at  the  period  of  the  ex- 
portation to  the  United  States,  in  the  principal  markets  of  the  country  from  which  tbe 
same  shall  have  been  importe<l  into  the  United  States,  to  be  appraised,  estimated,  tnd 
ascertained ;  and  to  such  value  or  price  shall  be  added  all  costa  and  charges  trxcept 
insurance,  and  including  in  every  c^ise  a  charge  for  coiomi^^ions  at  the  usual  ra;«s  « 
the  true  value  at  the  port  where  the  same  may  be  entered,  upon  which  duties  shall  be 
assessed." 

It  will  be  perceived  that  the  legal  provision,  above  cited,  requires  the  duties  to  be 
assessed  on  tbe  "actual  market  value  or  wholesale  price  ^  of  merchandise  in  tbe  prin* 
cipal  markets  of  the  country  from  which  imported  "  at  the  period  of  the  ezportatiuo  to 
the  United  States,"  and  on  all  costs  and  charges  except  insurance. 

When,  however,  goods  are  imported  from  a  country  other  than  Uiat  of  their  growth, 
production,  or  manufacture,  and  the  invoice  or  apprait>ied  value  is  less  than  "  the  sctG»i 
market  value  or  wholesale  price  thereof*'  in  the  principal  marketa  of  the  oountrj  ^ 
the  growtli,  production,  or  manufacture,  at  the  period  of  the  exportation  to  the  United 
States,  Collectors  will  report  such  cases,  with  all  the  facts  and  circunistances,  ta  the 
Department,  and  await  its  instructions,  before  the  final  adjustment  of  duties 

The  '*  period  of  exportation  "  where  the  merchandise  is  laden  on  board  a  vewel  in 
the  shipping  port  of  the  country  of  origin,  or  in  which  it  was  purchaised  or  prucored 
for  shipment  to  an  owner,  consignee,  or  agent  residing  in  the  United  States  must  be 
deemed  and  taken  to  be  the  date  at  whicli  the  vessel  leaves  the  foreign  port  lor  bcr 
destination  in  the  United  States. 

That  period  will  ordinarily  be  established  by  the  production  of  the  clearance  grant- 
ed to  the  vessel  at  the  foreign  port  of  departure. 

Importations  may  also  be  made  from  interior  countries  remote  from  the  sea  boird, 
and  having  no  shipping  ports  of  their  own,  through  the  seaports  of  other  coootries. 
The  "  period  of  exportation "  in  such  cases,  at  which  the  actual  market  value  sod 
wholesale  price  of  the  merchandise  in  the  principal  markets  of  the  country  vheoee 
imported  into  the  United  States,  is  to  be  ascertained  and  estimated  as  the  hasifof 
dutiable  value,  is  tbe  date  at  which  the  merchandise  iu  question  leavess  Raid  interior 
country,  destined  in  good  faith,  and  the  regular  and  usual  (xiurse  of  trade,  for  §bip- 
ment  to  some  owner,  consignee,  or  agent,  residing  in  the  United  States ;  of  which  al^ 
isfactory  proof  muBt  be  exhibited  at  the  time  of  entry. 

That  period  will  be  established  ordinarily  by  the  date  of  authentication  of  the  in- 
▼oice  by  the  consular  certificate. 

In  the  absence,  satisfactorily  explained,  of  the  proofs  above  indicated,  showing  the 
date  of  exportation  from  the  foreign  country,  other  evidence  of  that  fact  may  be  ukea 
by  the  appraisers. 

The  law  requires  that  there  shall  be  added  to  the  "  actual  market  value  or  vbol^ 
sale  price  "  of  imports,  ascertained  as  above,  in  order  to  fix  the  dutiable  value,"  ^ 
cost^  and  charge^),  except  insurance,  and  including  in  every  case  a  charge  lor  ooat- 
mi>sion8  at  the  usual  rates." 

These  charges  are — 

1.  They  must  include  *^parcha8iog,  carriage,  bleaching,  dying,  dreasiog,  iSoishn^t 
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putting  up,  and  packing,"  together  with  the  value  of  the  sack,  package,  box,  crate, 
nog^^bead,  barrel,  bale,  cask,  can,  and  covering  of  all  kinds,  bottles,  vessels,  jars  and 
den^johns. 

2.  Commissions  at  the  usual  rate,  but  in  no  case  less  than  two-and  a-half  per  cent , 
ftod  where  there  is  a  distinct  brokerage,  or  where  brokerage  is  a  usual  charge  at  the 
place  of  shipment  or  purchase,  that  to  be  added  likewise. 

S.  Export  duties,  cost  of  placing  cargoes  on  board  ship,  including  drayage,  labor,  bill 
of  lading,  lighterage,  town  dues,  and  shipping  churges,  dock  or  wharf  dups ;  and  all 
charges  to  place  the  article  on  shipboard,  and  fire  insurance,  if  effected  for  a  period 
prior  to  the  shipment  of  the  goods  to  the  United  States. 

Freight  from  the  foreign  port  of  shipment  to  the  port  of  importation  is  not  a  duti- 
able charge;  but  when  goods  are  transported  from  an  interior  country  for  shipment 
to  the  United  States,  the  cost  of  transportation  to  the  foreign  port  of  shipment  must 
also  be  included  among  the  dutiable  charges. 

The  first  section  of  the  supplemental  collection  law  of  the  1st  of  March,  1823,  re- 
quires a  true  invoice  of  mercnandise  to  be  presented  to  the  collector  at  the  time  of  the 
entry. 

Invoices  of  goods  actually  purchased  must  exhibit  the  true  cost  with  all  dutiable 
costs  and  charges. 

Invoices  of  goods  procured  otherwise  than  by  purchase,  such  as  shipments  made  by 
manufacturers  or  producers,  must  exhibit  the  "*  actual  market  value  or  wholesale  price 
thereof  at  the  period  of  the  exportation  to  the  United  States,"  with  all  charges  mclu- 
ded. 

On  the  entry  of  imports  actually  purchased,  (the  invoice  exhibiting  the  true  cost,) 
the  owner,  consignee,  or  agent,  may  avail  himself  of  the  privilege  afforded  by  the  8th 
section  of  the  Traiff  Act  of  the  80th  July,  1846,  of  adding  to  the  entry  to  raise  the  cost 
or  value  given  in  the  invoice  to  the  "  actual  market  value  or  wholesale  price  of  the 
goods  at  the  period  of  the  exportation  to  the  United  States."  But  the  invoice  cost  of 
foreign  merchandise,  supported  by  the  oath  required  by  law,  will  be  held  and  taken  as 
the  importer's  declaration  of  value  at  the  port  and  time  of  shipment,  and  conclusive 
against  him ;  unless,  before  entering  the  same  the  said  importer,  his  consignee,  or 
agent,  where  the  merchandise  has  been  actuall^r  purchased,  shall  declare  in  writing, 
under  oath,  (annexed  form.  No.  1,)  on  the  invoice,  a  decline  in  vahie  between  the  time 
of  the  purchase  and  the  date  of  the  exportation,  and  the  amount  thereof;  in  which 
<;ase,  such  declared  value  shall  be  conclusive  against  the  importer.  In  either  case  the 
appraisers  will  determine  and  fix  such  additional  value  as  the  law  and  the  fact^  may 
warrant 

The  8th  section  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  the  30th  July,  1846,  provides,  that  in  the  case  of 
goods  actually  purchased,  if  the  appraised  value  thereof  be  found  to  exceed  by  ten  per 
cent,  or  more,  the  value  declared  on  the  entry,  then,  in  addition  to  the  duties  imposed 
.by  law  on  the  same,  there  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid,  a  duty  of  twenty  per 
cent  ad  valorem  on  such  appraised  value. 

In  the  case  of  imports  procured  otherwise  than  by  purchase,  such  as  shipments 
made  by  manufacturers  and  producers,  and  which  are  required  to  be  invoicea  at  the 
**  actual  market  value  or  wholesale  price,"  in  the  principal  markets  of  the  country 
whence  imported,  at  the  period  of  exportation  to  the  United  States,  with  the  proper 
dutiable  charges,  if  the  appraised  value  shall  exceed,  by  ten  per  cent  or  more,  the  in- 
voice  value,  then  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  1 7th  section  of  the  Act  of 
the  30th  August,  1842,  in  addition  to  the  duty  imposed  by  law  on  the  same,  there 
must  be  levied  and  collected  ^i(y  per  centum  of  the  duty  imposed  on  the  same,  when 
iairly  invoiced. 

These  additional  duties  are  not  legally  chargeable,  except  in  cases  where  the  ap- 
praised  value  of  the  goods  imported  shall  exceed  by  ten  per  cent  or  more,  the  value 
as  declared  in  the  entry,  exclusive  of  the  amount  of  **  charges  "  ascertained  and  added 
to  such  appraised  value  by  the  appraisers  in  making  up  the  dutiable  value. 

In  cases  where,  on  proper  ascertainment,  there  shall  prove  to  be  an  excels  of  quan- 
tity of  any  article,  or  articles,  over  the  quantity  stated  in  the  invoice,  and  the  United 
States  appraisers  shall  be  of  opinion  that  such  excess  does  not  arise  from  mistake,  ac- 
cident or  other  excusable  cause,  but  from  fraudulent  intent  and  design  on  the  part  of 
the  shipper,  and  the  Collector  concurring  in  such  opinion,  the  invoice  and  importation 
shall  be  deemed  fraudulent,  and  seizure  and  proceedings  to  confiscate  the  goods  should 
immediately  take  place.  But  when  no  intention  of  fraud  is  manifested,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  collector,  the  regular  duty  will  be  exacted  on  the  full  quantity  ascertained,  but 
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DO  additional  duty  will  be  levied  in  consequence  of  any  excess  id  quantity  over  that 
given  in  the  invoice ;  and  any  instructions  heretofore  issued  by  the  Df  partmeot  coo- 
flicting  with  this  regulation,  will  henceforth  be  inopt^rative. 

At  ports  where  there  are  no  United  States  Appraisers,  the  Collector  and  N&Tal 
Officer — where  there  is  a  Naval  Ofiicer,  and  where  there  is  none,  tlie  Collector  tl<«v 
— will  ascertain,  estimate,  and  appraise,  the  dutiable  value  of  imports. 

The  owner,  importer,  agent,  and  consignee,  if  disf^ti^fied  with  the  decbioo  of  th« 
appraisers,  or  the  officer  or  officers  of  the  customs,  as  aforesaid,  acting  sa  apprai?erf, 
may,  in  pursuance  of  the  provisions  of  the  I7th  section  of  the  Act  of  the  80tii  Augn-t 
1842,  if  he  has  complied  with  its  requirements,  forthwith  give  notice  to  the  Collt^ctcY, 
in  writing,  of  such  dissatisfaction ;  and  the  Ck)llector  is  required  by  the  provii»ir4is  c: 
that  section,  modified  by  the  Sd  section  of  the  Act  of  the  Sd  March,  1851,  to  frtlcct 
one  discreet  and  experienced  merchant,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  and  Ikmilur 
with  the  character  and  value  of  the  goods  in  question,  to  be  associated,  when  prs^ 
ticable,  with  an  appraiser  at  l&rge,  and  when  not,  to  select  two  such  discreet  Jmd  tx 
perienced  merchants,  to  appraise  the  goods  in  question ;  and  if  they  ^hall  disagret, 
the  Collector  shall  decide  between  them;  and  the  appraisement,  thus  determined 
shall  be  final,  and  deemed  and  taken  to  be  the  true  value  of  said  goodn,  and  the  doiief 
shall  be  levied  thereou  accordingly.  This  Department  cannot,  therefore,  entcrtAiQ 
any  appeal  from  such  appraisement  made  in  good  faith,  and  in  pursuance  of  law  ui 
instructions. 

When  the  value  of  an  importation  is  advanced  by  the  appraisers,  ten  per  cent  or 
more,  they  will  notify  the  importer,  as  per  form  No.  2,  hereto  annexed. 

A  notice  to  the  Collector,  in  writing,  requesting  a  reapprai^eoaent,  signed  by  tiie 
owner,  importer,  agent,  or  consignee,  according  to  the  annexed  form  No.  8,  will  mtei 
the  requirement  of  the  law. 

The  merchant  appraiser  or  appraisers,  as  the  case  may  be,  will  be  appointed  by  tb« 
Collector,  according  to  the  annexed  form  No.  4. 

The  oath  will  be  administered  by  the  Collector  to  the  merchant  appraiser  or  ap- 
praisers, according  to  the  annexed  form  No.  5. 

The  report  of  the  appraisers  will  be  according  to  form  Na  6. 

The  appraisers  and  officer,  or  officers  of  the  customs,  as  aforesaid,  acting  as  appni- 
sers,  will  consult  and  advise  freely  with  the  appraisers  at  lars^ ;  it  being  made  tbe 
duty  of  these  officers  by  the  Act  of  the  8d  March,  1851,  under  the  direction  of  thie 
Department,  to  afford  such  aid  and  assistance  in  the  appraisement  of  merchaiidi:>e.  u 
may  be  deemed  necessary  to  protect  and  insure  uniformity  in  the  colJeciioo  of  tbe 
revenue  from  customs;  and  to  enable  them  tbe  better  to  discbarge  that  duty,  tb^ 
will  be  permitted  to  examine  and  compare  the  valuations  of  imports,  and  require  «x 
planations  of  the  quantities  and  values  of  articles  undergoing  invest igatioo  in  tbe 
Appraisers'  Department. 

When  appeals  are  taken  up  from  the  decision  of  the  local  appraisers,  or  offieerv  of 
the  customs  acting  as  appraisers,  to  a  merchant  and  an  appraiser  at  large,  if  tb« 
latter  finds  himself  disqualified  by  any  preliminary  examination,  or  expre»i(«  t-f 
opinion,  he  may  decline  to  act,  and  the  collector,  if  the  importer  desires  it,  may  direct 
tlie  general  appraiser  residing  nearest  his  port  to  act  on  the  appeal. 

In  the  pursuance  of  the  52d  section  of  the  act  of  2d  March,  1799,  no  abatement  of 
the  duties,  in  consequence  of  damage  occurring  on  the  voyage  of  importatioo,  on 
be  allowed,  unless  proof  to  ascertain  such  damage  shall  be  lodged  in  the  Custoa- 
House  within  ten  days  after  the  landing  of  such  merchandise.  The  certific»t««  of 
Port  Wardens,  Marine  Surveyors,  or  other  officers  whose  province  it  is  to  ascertkis 
marine  damage,  would  furnish  (satisfactory  proof  on  which  the  Collector  would  t* 
justified  in  ordering  an  appraisement  of  the  damage.  But  such  certificate,  or  vbit- 
ever  other  satisfactory  form  in  which  the  proof  of  damage  may  be  prc-s^ented,  »lH>uI<i 
specify  the  particular  articles,  or  packages,  damaged,  and  the  ofiScial  exatiiinaticv  anJ 
appraisement  should  be  confined  to  the  articles  and  packages  so  specified. 

In  all  cases  where  the  damage  exceeds  fifty  per  cent.  Collectors  will  continue  tc 
report  the  same  to  the  Department,  and  await  its  instructions. 

Discounts  are  never  to  be  allowed  in  any  case,  except  on  articles  where  it  has  br«fi 
the  uniform  ai)d  establii^hed  usage  heretofore,  and  never  more  than  the  actual  de- 
count  positively  known  to  the  appraisers:  but  in  no  case  to  be  allowed  unlesili* 
exhibited  on  the  face  of  the  invoice. 

None  of  the  allowances  for  tare,  draft,  leakage,  breakage,  <&c.,  specified  in  tbe  5Stb 
and  59th  sections  of  the  Act  of  2d  March,  1799,  are  to  be  made,  not  being  appbci- 
ble  to  imports  subject  to  ad  valorem  duties. 
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No  more  than  the  actual  tare,  or  weight,  of  a  cask,  or  package,  can  be  allowed,  and 
if  the  Collector  doubts  tlie  correctness  of  the  tare  specified  in  the  invoice,  it  will  be  his 
duty  to  cause  the  actual  tare,  cr  weight  of  the  caeik  or  package,  to  be  ascertained  ; 
aud  fur  that  purpose  he  may  cause  to  be  emptied  and  weighed  such  number  of  casks 
and  packages  as  he  may  deem  adviiiable. 

The  law  requires  invoices  of  merchandise  imported  into  the  United  States  and  sub- 
ject to  an  ad  vahirem  duty,  to  be  made  out  in  the  currency  of  the  country,  or  place, 
from  which  the  importation  is  made.  In  the  estimation  of  the  values  of  imports  in 
order  to  the  at^Sf^^snient  of  duties,  the  currency  of  the  invoice  must  be  converted  into 
money  of  the  United  States,  according  to  the  rates  of  value  determined  in  the  follow- 
ing mode?,  to  wit: — 

l8t»  Where  the  value  of  the  foreign  currency  is  fixed  at  specified  rates  by  a  law  of 
the  Uu ited  State:?,  Uiat  value  is  to  be  taken  in  all  cases  in  estimating  the  duties, 
unWss  Collectors  shall  have  been  otherwise  previously  instructed  by  this  Depart- 
ment, or  a  depreciation  of  the  value  of  the  foreign  currency  is  shown  by  consular 
certificate  attached  to  the  invoice. 

2<1.  Where  the  value  of  the  foreign  currency  is  not  fixed  by  any  law  of  the  United 
States,  the  invoice  must  be  accon)panied  by  a  consular  certificate  showing  its  value  in 
Spanish  or  United  States  silver  dollars. 

The  consular  certificate  of  the  value  of  the  foreign  currency  in  which  the  invoice  is 
mad  1  out,  is,  in  all  cases,  to  be  taken  as  conclusive,  unless  Collectors  shall  have  good 
reason  to  believe  its  btatemeut  erroneous,  in  which  case  they  will  submit  the  facts  to 
the  Department  and  await  its  instructions. 

A  list  of  the  values  of  foreign  currencies,  as  fixed  by  law,  is  appended  to  this  cir- 
cular. 

The  law  requires  the  owner  of  foreign  merchandise  imported  into  the  United  States, 
to  verify  the  invoice  by  his  oath. 

.  Owners,  impt)rters,  consignefs,  or  agents,  residing  in  the  United  States,  must  take 
the  oath  before  the  Collector  of  the  Customs  at  the  entry. 

Owners  not  residing  at  the  time  in  the  United  States  must  verify  their  invoices  by 
oath  administered  by  a  consul  or  commercial  agent  of  the  United  States,  or  by  some 
public  t.flicer  duly  authoriied  to  admininister  oaths  in  the  country  from  which  the 
Ijuods  shall  have  been  imported,  in  which  latter  case  Fuch  ofiicial  certificate  must  be 
authcnticatt'd  by  a  consul  or  commercial  agent  of  the  United  States. 

If  there  be  no  consul  or  commercial  agent  of  the  United  States,  in  the  country  from 
"which  the  metchandibe  shall  have  been  imported,  the  authentication  must  be  executed 
by  a  consul  of  a  nati<»n  at  the  tmie  in  amity  with  the  United  States,  if  there  be  any 
such  ref  idiLg  there.  If  there  be  no  such  consul,  the  authentication  must  be  made  by  two 
reespectable  merchants,  if  any  fcuch  there  be,  residing  at  the  port  from  which  the  mer- 
chandise shall  have  been  imported. 

The  several  provisions  of  law,  and  the  regulations  and  instructions  in  pursuance  there- 
of, prescribed  by  the  Department  for  the  due  ascertainment  of  the  quantity,  qual- 
ity, aud  value  of  imports,  will  be  faithfully  observed,  and  the  requisite  examinations 
thoroughly  made,  and  the  abstincts,  returns,  and  accounts  required  by  law  and  in- 
structions, regularly  and  promptly  transmitted  to  the  Department. 

Imports  should  pass  the  Custom-House  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  made,  and 
DO  preference  should  be  given  to  one  importer  over  another  in  that  reepect 

The  Collectors  are  also  instructed  that  the  original  books  of  entry  and  books  of  ac- 
count, toi^elher  with  all  the  papers  relating  to  the  business  (»f  their  respective  oflices, 
are  the  property  of  the  United  States,  and  are  to  be  kept  and  preserved  as  such,  and 

transmitted  to  their  successors  in  ofiSce. 

JAMES  GUTHRIE,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

FORM  NO.  1. — OATH  OF  AN  IMPOBTCE  DECLARING  A  DECUNE  IN  VALUE. 

I,  ,  do  solemnly  and  truly  swear  that  this  invoice  of  goods,  imported  by 

or  consigned  to  me  in  the  ship  ,  whereof  is  master,  from  , 

contains  a  faithful  aud  just  account  of  the  actual  cost  of  the  said  goods.    Further,  that 
at  the  date  of  exportation  the  market  value  of  said  goods  was  ,  showing 

a  decline  in  the  value  between  the  time  of  the  purchase  and  the  date  of  the  exporta- 
tiou,  and  that  the  i^um  last  mentioned  represents  the  true  market  value  of  the  goods 
at  the  time  of  exportation. 

Sworn  before  me,  this  day  of  ,185 

,  Collector  of  the  Customs. 
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PORlf  NO.  2. NOnCB  TO  iMPOttTKtt  OF  ADVANCE  OF  VALUE  BY  APPRAISKMINT. 

Custotu-House,  Collector's  Office,  18    . 

Sir: — A.  lot  of  entered  by  you  on  the  ,  per  the  from  » 

has  been  appraised  by  the  public  appraisers  of  this  di^^trict,  in  accordance  with  Uw  i 
and  the  valuation  exceeds  oy  ten  per  cent  the  amount  declared  as  the  value  on  entry* 

If  you  appeal  from  this  appraisement,  it  will  be  nece-^sary  to  do  so  within  t'venty- 
fbur  hours.  I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant. 

To  ,  Merchant.  ,  CJollector. 

FORM  NO.  3. — importer's  NOTICE  TO  COLLECTOR  CLAIMING  RE- APPRAISEMENT. 

Sir: — As  I  consider  the  appraisement  made  by  the  United  States  appraisers  too 
high,  on  having  been  imported  by  I  have  to  request 

that  they  may  be  re-appraised  pursuant  to  law,  with  as  little  delay  as  your  conveni-. 
ence  will  permit.  Very  respectfully, 

To  ,  Collector  of  the  Customs.  , 

FORM  NO.  4. — APPOINTMENT  OF  MERCHANT  APPRAISERS. 

Custom-House,  ,  Collector's  Office,  ,18    . 

Sir : — You  are  hereby  appointed  to  appraise  a  lot  of  ,  which  has  been 

entered  at  this  port,  the  importer  having  requested  a  new  appraisement  thereof,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  the  several  Acts  of  Congress  providing  for  and  regu- 
lating the  appraisement  of  imported  merchandise,  and  you  are  requested  to  appear  at 
the  office  of  the  appraisers.  No.  ,  at        o'clock,  to  appraise  the  said  gooda 

pursuant  to  law. 

Before  entering  upon  the  duty  indicated  in  the  above  appointment,  you  will  please 
call  at  this  office  to  take  the  requisite  oath. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

To  ,  Merchant.  ,  Collector. 

FORM  NO.  6. — appraiser's  OATH. 

Custom-House,  ,  Collector's  Office,  ,18    . 

I,  the  undersigned,  appointed  by  the  Collector  of  ,  to  appraise  a  lot 

of  ,  imported  per  ,  from  ,  the  importer  having 

requested  a  new  appraisement  thereof  in  accordance  with  law,  do  hereby  solemnir 
swear,  dih'gently  an  I  faithfully  to  examine  and  inspect  said  lot  of  ,  aw 

truly  to  report,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief,  the  actual  market  value,  or 
wholesale  price  thereof,  at  the  period  of  the  exportation  of  the  same  to  the  United 
Stat»»s  in  the  principil  markets  of  the  country  from  which  the  samu  was  imported  into 
the  United  States,  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  the  several  Acts  ot  Congre«, 
providmg  for  and  regulating  the  appraisement  of  imported  merchandise.  ,  So  help  me 
God. 

FORM  NO.  6. — appraisers'  REPORT. 

,18     . 

Sir: — We  have  examined  ,  imported  by  ,  from  ,  in 

the  ,  and  are  of  opinion,  that  the  actual  market  value  or  wholesale  price 

of  the  said  goods  at  the  period  of  the  exportation  thereof  to  the  United  Stites,  in 
the  princip.il  markets  of  the  country  from  wliich  the  same  were  imported  into  the 
United  States,  was  and  we  do  therefore  appraise  the  same  as  follows : — 
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UST  OF  FOREIGN  C17BESNCIES,  THE  TALUE  OF  WHICH  HAS  BEEN  FIXED  BT  THE  LAWS  OF  THX 

UNITED  STATES. 


Franc  of  France  and  Belgium. . . .  |0 

Florin  of  Netherlands 0 

Florin  of  Sooth  of  Germany 0 

Guilder  of  Netherlands 0 

Liivte  Tournois  of  France    ......  0 

Lira  of  Lomb.- Venetian  Kingdom  0 

Ijira  of  Tuscany 0 

Lira  of  Sardinia 0 

Milrea  of  Portugal 1 

Milrea  of  Azores 0 

M:irc  Banco  of  Hamburg 0 

Pound  Sterling  of  Great  Britain  .  4 

Pound  sterling  of  Br.  Provinces  of 

Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick, 

Newfoundland,  and  Canada  . . . 

Dollars  of  Mexico,  Peru,  Chili,  and 

Central  America 


18^    Pagoda  of  India, 

40       ' 

40 

40 

18^ 

16 

16 

18^ 

12 

83i 

85 

84 


4  00 


1  00 


Real  Ycllon  of  Spain 

Real  Plate  of  Spain 

Rupee  Company 

Rupee  of  Bntish  India 

Specie  dollar  of  Denmark 

Rix  dollar  or  thaler  of  Prussia  and 
Northern  States  of  Germany. . 

Rix  dollar  of  Bremen 

Ruble  silver  of  Russia 

Specie  Dollar  of  Sweden  and  Nor- 
way .    

Florin  of  Austria 

Ducat  of  Naples    

Ounce  of  Sicily 

Tael  of  China 

Leghorn  Livres 


11  84 

0  6 

0  10 

0  44i 

0  44i 

1  06 

0  69 

0  78| 

0  76 

1  06 

0  48i 

0  80 

2  40 

1  48 

0  16 

GENEEAL  INSTBUCriONS,  NO.   9. — TO  CONSULS   OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Trbasurt  Dipartment,  September  12th«  1853. 

Sra: — ^The  Department  has  noticed,  with  much  satisfaction,  those  instances  m 
which  Consuls,  acting  upon  the  suggestions  contained  in  Circulars  Nos.  48.  49,  66,  67, 
have  aided  in  the  detection  of  attempted  frauds  upon  the  Revenue  of  the  Country,  by 
unscrupulous  shippers  or  importers,  the  prevention  of  which  is  especially  due  to  the 
fair  and  upright  trader.  Your  attention  is  now  respectfully  recalled  to  the  circulacs 
above  cited,  and  I  would  further  add,  that — 

The  Department  deems  it  expedient  to  direct,  that  where  consular  cortificates  to 
invoices  of  goods  destined  for  the  United  States  are  required,  they  shall  be  granted 
only  by  the  consul  nearest  to  the  place  where  such  goods  have  been  manufactured  or 
prepared  for  exportation.  A  practice,  it  is  understood,  has  extensively  prevailed,  of 
transmitting  invoices  to  an  agent  at  the  port  of  »hipment{  for  the  usual  consular  cer- 
tificates,  whose  deposition  must  necessanly  be  made  without  due  knowledge  of  their 
accuracy  or  details.  Thus,  invoices  of  goods  manufactured  or  prepared  for  shipment 
in  Switzerland,  are,  in  most  cases,  sworn  to  at  Havre,  and  the  same  with  those  from 
Lyons,  and  those  from  Cette,  are  verified  at  Versailles — those  from  Aix,  at  the  ports 
of  Holland  or  B«>lgium,  <&c,  &c.  It  is  manifest  that  great  abuses  must  spring  from 
such  a  practice,  the  meaning  and  intent  of  the  law,  being  to  require  those  who  must 
necessarily  have  an  entire  knowledge  of  the  spirit  and  contents  of  the  invoices,  person- 
ally  to  dfpoxe  to  their  contents,  and  all  consuls  of  the  United  States  are  therefore 
strictly  enjoined  to  conform  to  the  rule  now  established,  and  to  report  to  this  Depart- 
ment any  violation  of  the  same,  which  may  come  to  their  knowledge. 

An  erroneous  impression  exists  with  many  foreign  shippers  of  goods  t6  the  United 
States,  that  the  consuls,  before  whom  the  oath  to  invoices  is  either  taken  or  verified, 
have  no  power  to  examine  the  details  of  such  invoices;  but  simply  to  verify  the  fact 
of  such  oath  being  taken  before  them  or  by  an  officer  in  authority,  known  to  them  as 
such. 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  a  particular  system  of  revenue  duties,  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  requires  that  the  accuracy  of  certain  invoices  should  be 
ascertained  and  verified,  and  a  reasonable  time  for  consuls  to  accomplii>h  that  object 
by  an  examiuation  of  such  invoices,  cannot  be  justly  denied  to  them.  Consuls  are  not 
supposed  to  be  practically  acquainted  with  the  market  prices  or  value  of  all  merchan- 
dise within  their  district,  or  ol  the  precise  weights,  tares,  measures,  bounties,  <S:c.,  <&&, 
included  therein ;  but  experience  and  inquiry  will  result  in  such  information  on  theso 
points,  as  will  enable  them  to  render  efficient  aid  to  the  revenue  officers  of  the  United 
Staten,  by  promptly  informing  the  Department,  as  well  as  the  collector  of  the  port  to 
which  the  goods  may  be  destined,  of  every  instance  where  an  exporter  persists  in  re- 
fusing to  correct  his  invoice  when  apprised  of  its  defects,  and  that  it  will  be  subject 
to  revbion  at  the  Custom-Houses  of  the  United  States. 

Iq  the  application  of  ao  exclusive  system  of  ad  valorem  duties  to  the  revenues  of 
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the  United  States,  the  Department  relies  with  confidence  upon  the  Tigilance  of  eoih 
8uls,  for  the  detection  of  any  abuses  that  maj  be  committed,  or  any  iiDf«ir  prictinf 
that  may  be  supposed  to  exist,  in  regard,  not  only  to  the  declaration  of  the  origiiial 
cost  or  export  value  of  foreign  merchandise,  but  in  all  the  charges,  disoouut*,  biNUitic^ 
<&c.,  incident  to  the  business  of  preparing  goods  for  the  markets  of  the  UdiUnI  Stitci, 
as  well  as  for  their  promptness  m  reporting  all  the  particulars  to  the  Departmeot 

The  Board  of  General  Apprabers  being  permanently  organized  at  New  York,  jm 
will  oblige  the  Department  b^forwarding  to  them  occasionally  (directed  to  the  Cltti^ 
man  of  said  boar  J)  such  price  currents,  manufacturer's  statements  of  prices,  or  m(^ 
chant's  printed  circulars  or  prices,  or  any  other  general  information  as  may  be  withio 
your  reach  and  that  jou  may  consider  useful  to  them  in  the  discharge  of  their  dutifcf^ 
Your  attention  is  also  directed  to  the  8th  and  llUi  sections  of  the  Act  of  Coogres 
of  the  Ut  March,  1823,  in  which  it  will  be  seen  that  a  Consular  certificate  is  required 
in  all  cases  of  invoices  of  goods  exported  by  the  manufacturers  thereof  in  whole  trts 
part  for  their  account,  notwithstanding  another  owner  in  part  may  reside  in  the  United 
States.  This  provi.^ion  of  the  law  of  1823,  the  Department  has  reason  to  believe,  has 
been  hitherto  overlooked  in  many  instances. 

But  under  no  circumstances  should  a  Consul  administer  an  oath,  unless  he  be  an* 
Uiorized  so  to  do  by  the  laws  of  the  country,  in  which  his  consulate  it>  situated,  ami 
unless  the  laws  of  that  country  regard  the  oath  so  administered,  when  falsely  taken, 
as  nerjury,  and  prescribe  an  adequate  punishment  for  the  offense.  * 

When  the  laws  of  a  foreign  country'  do  not  authorize  Consuls  to  administer  the  oaib, 
it  should  be  taken  before  the  nearest  local  magistrate  whose  legal  competency  should 
then  be  certified  by  the  nearest  Consul,  as  already  directed. 

It  will  be  incumbent  upon  you,  therefore,  to  inform  yourself  immediately  open 
these  two  points,  and  to  form  your  action  accordingly,  in  all  future  cases  of  grtDtiog 
certificates  to  invoices,  and  to  advise  the  Department  promptly  thereof. 

If  a  CoDsnl  ascertains,  and  has  reliable  evidence  of  the  falsity  of  an  oath,  either  ad- 
ministered by  him  or  by  a  local  msgistrate  whose  certificate  he  has  authenticated,  he 
should  notify  the  Department,  which  will  transmit  to  him  the  original  invoice  and 
oath,  to  be  used,  if  deemed  expedient,  in  a  prosecution  for  perjury. 

You  will,  of  course,  take  care  to  give  immediate  publicity  to  tlie  material  poiatiiB 
these  instructions,  within  your  district,  that  the  change  in  the  system  of  gralitiDgoe^ 
tificates  to  invoices,  which  will  be  material  and  important,  may  cause  the  least  posai- 
ble  embarrassment  to  traders  and  shippers. 

In  acknowledging,  as  you  ^re  especially  requested  to  do,  the  receipt  of  these  'vt 
structions,  such  suggestions  in  relation  thereto,  as  may  occur  to  you,  will  be  reflwct- 
fully  C()nbi<Iered.  A  copy  has  been  furnished  to  the  Collectors  of  Customs  of  the 
United  States,  for  their  government. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  serrant, 

JAMES  GUTHRIE,  Secretary  of  the  TresMiy. 


GENERAL    INSTRUCTIONS,  NO.  10. — TO  COLLECTORS  OP    Ct.'STOlfS. 

Trbasurt  Dbpartmbkt,  September  91f(,  ISSL 
Sir: — In(<)rmation  has  been  received  at  the  Department,  that  the  4th  eectiooofUtf 
law  of  the  28th  March,  1796,  for  the  protection  of  American  seamen,  is  subjected  t0 
eerious  ubuf>es  in  foreign  ports,  by  the  transfer  or  sale,  to  foreign  seamen,  uf  the  c«r 
tificates  of  citizenship  issued  under  that  law. 

In  the  present  peaceful  position  of  the  greater  proportion  of  those  counuies  t0 
which  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  extends  the  protections,  so  called,  grtnud 
to  American  seamen,  naturalized  or  native,  are  of  little  other  practical  value  than  to 
enable  them  to  demand  the  aid  and  succor  of  the  American  Consul  in  a  f«»reigo  pcft, 
in  case  of  sickness  or  other  disability ;  but,  aware  as  they  are  of  the  facility  of  prociir> 
ing  the  renewal  of  these  "  protections  "  on  their  return  to  the  United  States^  they  very 
often  do  not  scruple  to  transfer,  for  a  consideration,  the  right  to  such  aid  aiMl  iveux, 
to  a  foreign  seaman,  who,  in  case  of  such  sickness  or  disability,  is  thus  enabled  ts 
avail  himself  of  the  provision  made  for  American  citizens  in  due  course  of  law. 

Consuls  mi^ht  interpose  some  check  to  the  abuses  referred  to,  by  strict  invcftigt- 
tion,  in  cases  where  tliere  exists  in  their  minds  a  suspicion  that  the  sick  f>r  dcsCitcte 
seaman,  cluiining  relief  under  a  protection,  is  not  the  individual  to  whom  the  MM 
was  originally  isj$ued ;  and  if  satisfied  on  that  point,  by  withholding  the  relief  de 
manded. 
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TToder  the  ezistiog  law,  the  Department  is  without  the  power  essentially  to  correct 
the  impositions  referred  to,  and  deems  it  therefore  expedient  to  call  your  especial  at' 
tention  to  the  subject,  requesting  you  to  use  every  vigilant  care  in  issuing  certificates 
of  citizenship  under  the  law  adready  cited,  especially  in  reference  to  the  proofs  ad- 
duced at  the  time  by  applicants  for  said  certificates. 

You  will  perceive  by  the  annexed  General  Instructions,  No.  9,  (to  consuls)  that  im- 
portant changes  have  been  directed  to  be  made  in  the  manner  of  granting  consular 
certificates  to  invoices  of  goods  destined  for  the  United  States,  and  you  are  requested 
to  give  such  instructions  as  will  conform  therewith  in  your  office. 

You  will  further  report  to  this  Department,  any  cose,  in  which  you  may  have  rea- 
son to  believe  that  a  shipper  or  importer  has  sworn  falsely,  or  in  which  it  may  appear 
that  a  consul  has  deviated  from  these  instructions,  by  exercising  his  functions  within 
the  proper  district  of  one  of  his  colleagues. 

A  copy  of  these  instructions  has  been  furnished  to  the  consuls  of  the  United  States, 
for  their  government 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JAMES  GUTHRliS,  SecreUuy  of  the  Treasury. 

GENXaAL  INSTRUCTIONS,  NO.  11. — TO  COLLKCTORS  AND  OTHER  OFF1CKR8  OF  THE  CV8T0MB. 

Tebastrt  Dbpartmbnt,  September  33,  1853. 

It  appearing  from  the  abstracts  of  duties  on  merchan^lise  imported,  transmitted  to 
this  department  from  the  lake  and  frontier  ports,  that  great  diversity  of  practice  pre- 
vails in  the  classification  of  articles  of  wood^  under  the  tariff  act  of  1836,  it  is  deemed 
expedient,  in  order  to  the  establishment  of  uniformity  in  the  charge  of  duties  at  the 
a«iveral  ports,  to  give  the  views  of  the  department  in  reference  to  the  various  descrip- 
tions ef  the  article  in  question  as  imported. 

The  several  varieties  of  wood  spfcifically  provided  for  in  the  tariff  act,  are  as  fol- 
lows : — 

Jn  ScheduU  B,  charged  with  40  per  cent  duty — ^Manufactures  of  cedar,  ebony,  gran- 
adilla,  mahogany,  rose,  and  satin  woods. 

In  Schedule  (/,  charged  with  30  per  cent  duty — Baskets  of  osier,  willow,  etc.,  not 
otherwise  provided  for;  brooms,  canes  and  stickn  for  walking,  finished  or  unfinished, 
carriages  and  parts  of  carriages,  corks,  manufactures  of  the  bark  of  the  cork  tree,  fire 
wood,  frames  and  sticks  for  umbrellas,  parasols,  or  sunshades,  finished  or  unfinished, 
cabinet  or  household  furniture. 

Under  Schedule  JS,  charged  with  20  per  cent  duty — Barks  not  otherwise  provided  for ; 
boardd ;  cedar,  ebony,  and  granadiila  woods,  unmanufactured ;  lath ;  mahogany  un- 
man ufactured;  osier  prepared  for  basket-makers'  use;  planks;  rose- wood  and  satin- 
wood  unmanufactured ;  spars ;  staves ;  timber,  hewn  and  sawed ;  and  timber  to  be 
used  in  builiiing  wharves ;  willow  prepared  for  basket- makers*  use. 

Jn  Sc/iedtde  F,  charged  with  lb  per  cent  duty — Bark,  Peruvian  and  Quilla ;  cork-tree 
bark,  uouianufactured. 

Jn  Schedule  G,  charged  with  10  per  cent  duty  ^"RuiAnB  and  reeds  unmanufactured. 

Jn  Schedule  H,  charged  with  6  per  cent  duty — Brazil  wood,  and  all  other  dye  woods 
ID  sticks. 

By  the  provisions  of  schedule  C,  in  addition  to  the  tpecified  ArticleB  classed  therein, 
a  duty  of  80  per  cent  is  levied  on  all  manufacturet  of  wood^  or  of  which  wood  is  a 
component  part,  not  otherwise  provided  for,  and  also  upon  wood  unfnanufacturedf  not 
other wisi^  provided  for. 

Under  these  general  provisions,  a  duty  of  30  per  cent  is  to  be  charged  on  the  fol- 
lowing named  articles,  questions  in  regard  to  which  have  been  submitted  to  the  de- 
partment, viz: — Arks  ot  boards,  logs,  etc.;  barrels;  beams;  boards,  when  dressed  or 
planed,  tongued  or  grooved;  shingletx)lts,  eaves  troughs,  fence  rails,  hogsheads,  head- 
ings, ho<ips,  knees  for  b<»ats  and  ships  ;  lasts,  finisheci  or  rough,  saw  logs,  and  logs  of 
all  kinds  of  wood,  except  those  excepted  in  schedule  E ;  palings,  pick*'ts,  poles,  posts, 
rafts  of  logs,  rollers,  shingles,  slabs,  snooks,  spokes  for  wagons,  etc. ;  staves,  if  dressed  ; 
and  railroad  ties. 

In  place  of  the  indefinite  term  "  lumber,"  as  it  appears  in  the  abstracts,  although 
not  used  in  the  tariff  act,  it  is  desirable  that  the  particular  designation  of  the  arti- 
cles in  view  should  be  given,  as  **  boards,"  ''  plauks,'*  rough  or  dressed,  etc.,  as  the  case 
may  be. 

The  occasion  is  taken  to  call  the  special  attention  of  the  collectors  and  all  other  offi- 
cers of  the  customs,  of  the  frontier  and  lake  ports,  to  the  attempts  which  there  is  rea- 
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eoD  tobelWe  have,  and  may  be  again  made  by  unscrtipulotis  traders,  to  eflfSect  the  !!• 
licit  introduction  of  dutiable  articles  into  the  United  States,  from  the  adjacent  foreign 
possessions,  by  the  agency  of  Indians  passing  into  the  United  States  under  the  sanction 
of  the  105th  section  of  the  general  collection  act  of  Sd  March,  1799 — 

This  provision  of  law  exempts  from  the  payment  of  duties  the  •*  peltrietr  and 
** proper  good*  and  effecUl^  of  the  Indian,  "  unless  the  same  be  goods  in  t^les  or  other 
large  packages,  unusual  among  Indians,  which  shall  not  be  considered  goods  belonging 
hoiuxfids  to  Indians,  nor  be  entitled  to  exemption  from  duty.** 

The  officers  of  the  customs  will  therefore  refuse  the  free  entry  of  goods  brooght 
across  the  boundary  line  by  any  Indian,  unless  from  a  close  examination  of  the  case,  he 
is  satisfied  that  they  belong  bona  fide  to  the  Indian  bringing  them ;  and  in  cases  where 
there  is  reasonable  cause  for  suspicion  of  intended  fraud,  will  at  once  seize  the  goods, 
and  cause  the  proper  judicial  proceedings  to  be  instituted  against  the  same,  as  IbHTetted 
under  the  laws. 

JAMES  GUTHRIE,  Secretary  of  the  Tressury. 


OENSaAL  IN8TBU0TI0NS,   NO.    12,  TO  COLLECTORS  AND  OTHER   OFFICERS  OF  THE  CUSTOMS. 

Concerning  allowance  for  diiconntSy  under  Acts  of  the  20th  April,  1818,  and  1st 

March,  1823. 

Trbasurt  Dbpaetmixt,  October  6tb,  1851 

It  appearing  from  representations  made  to  this  Department  from  several  of  the 
collection  districts,  that  more  specific  instruction^  than  have  heretofore  been  given,  are 
required  in  relation  to  the  allowance  of  discounts  on  invoices  of  imported  merchandise, 
your  special  attention  is  called  to  the  subject. 

By  the  21st  section  of  the  supplementary  collection  act  of  20th  April,  1818,  it  is 
provided : — 

'*  That  no  discount  shall  be  allowed  on  any  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise,  subject  to 
ad  valorem  duty,  admitted  to  entry,  unless  the  importer  shall  expressly  state,  on  oath 
or  afiirmation,  that  sucli  discount  has  been  actually  and  bona  fide  allowed  to  the  owner 
or  owners  of  such  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise,  in  the  payment  made  fi»r  the  same." 

The  supplementary  collection  act  of  1st  March,  1828,  in  the  4th,  6th,  7th,  and  8th 
sections,  prescribing  the  oath  or  affirmation  to  be  taken  by  the  owner,  consignee,  im- 
porter, or  agent,  as  the  case  may  be,  before  their  being  admitted  to  entry,  requires 
that  it  shall  be  declared  under  such  oath  or  affirmation,  "  that  the  invoice  contains  no 
discounts,  bounties,  or  drawbacks,  but  such  as  have  been  actually  allowed." 

In  view  of  these  provisions  of  law,  remaining  still  in  full  force,  it  is  directed  that, 
in  all  future  cases,  on  the  oath  or  affirmation  so  required  being  made,  and  not  before, 
the  discount  noted  on  the  face  of  the  invoice,  may  be  taken  and  considered  in  deter- 
mining the  cost  of  the  goods;  it  being,  however,  expressly  understood  that  this  is  n>»t 
to  prevent  the  appraiser  from  exercising  any  part  of  the  authority  vested  in  him  by 
law,  in  ascertaining,  estimating,  and  appraising  the  true  market  value  of  the  roercban- 
disc,  and  the  dutiable  value  of  the  same;  in  the  performance  of  which  duty  it  most 
be  observed,  no  discount  can  be  allowed  that  will  reduce  the  goods  below  their  true 
market  value ;  and  that  no  regard  can  be  had  to  discounts  depending  upon  conditions 
to  be  performed  by  the  consignees  on  the  arrival  of  the  mercbandiie. 

The  foregoing  regulation  will  necessarily  supersede  any  existing  rule  fixing  and 
determining  the  rate  of  discount  to  be  allowed  on  certain  specified  articles. 

With  every  disposition  to  allow  all  actual,  fair,  and  reasonable  discounts,  the  De- 
partment is  called  upon  by  a  eense  of  official  duty,  to  enjoin  upon  the  Officers  of  the 
Customs  continued  vigilance  in  guarding  the  revenue  from  abuses  in  this  particular. 
Instances  have  occurred  where  an  invoice  has  exhibited  a  discount  greater  by  2^  per 
ceut  than  that  shown  on  each  of  several  other  invoices  of  precisely  similar  goods,  from 
the  same  foreign  house,  and  imported  in  the  same  vessel,  at  the  same  time ;  the  f^ud 
2^  per  cent  raising  the  discount  claimed  just  so  much  higher  than  the  usual  rate,  as  to 
form  an  ofTt-et  to  the  charge  for  commissions  required  to  be  added  in  ascertaining  the 
dutiable  value  of  merchandise. 

In  such  ca^es,  or  otbers  exhibiting  a  ground  for  suspicion  of  intended  fraud,  it  will 
become  the  duty  of  the  Collector  to  consult  with  the  District  Attorney  of  the  United 
States,  on  the  propriety  of  instituting  legal  proceedings  appnipriate  to  the  case. 

JAMES  GUTQRIB,  Secretary  oftbe  Trsamy. 
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FOREIGH  POSTAGE  ON  LETTERS  AND  PERIODICALS. 

PosT-orricB  Dbpartmbnt,  August  4, 1853. 

Pursnant  to  authority  vested  io  the  Postmaster  General,  and  by  and  vf\X\\  the  ad- 
Tice  and  consent  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  (which  advice  and  consent 
more  fully  appear  by  an  instrument  in  writing  this  day  filed  in  the  department,)  and 
'with  a  view  to  make  better  postal  arrangements  between  the  United  States  and  Eu- 
rope, particularly  with  the  government  of  Bremen — 

It  is  hereby  ordered.  That  from  and  after  the  15th  of  August,  1868,  the  postage  od 
a  single  letter  to  Bremen,  by  the  Bremen  line,  be  reduced  from  20  to  10  cents;  which 
rate  is  to  be  charged  also  on  letters  to  and  from  Bremen,  for  all  States  beyond  Bre- 
men who^e  postage  to  Bremen  shall  not  exceed  6  cents  the  single  rate.  On  letters 
for  States  beyond  Bremen,  whose  postage  to  or  from  Bremen  is  over  0  cents,  the  sin- 
gle rate  between  the  United  States  and  Bremen  shall  be  15  instead  of  10  cents;  the 
postage  beyond,  whatever  it  may  be,  to  be  added  to  the  paid  rate  of  16  cents. 

On  all  pamphlets  and  magaziues  mailed  within  the  United  States  for,  or  received 
from,  any  foreign  country,  (except  Great  Britain,  the  British  North  American  Provin- 
ces, and  the  west  coast  of  South  America,)  Uie  postage  shall  be  at  the  rate  of  one  cent 
an  ounce,  or  fraction  of  an  ounce,  instead  of  two  cents,  as  established  by  the  order  of 
25th  of  May  last.  And  whenever  the  Britii^h  government  shall  reduce  their  postage 
on  works  of  this  kind  from  the  present  rate  of  4  cents  to  1  cent  an  ounce,  the  same 
reduction  may  be  made  in  the  United  States  postage  to  and  from  Great  Britain. 

OF  THE  IMPORTATION  OF  PLATINA. 

The  following  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  the  Collector  of  the 
Port  of  New  York,  settles  the  question  as  to  the  importation  of  manufactured 
Platina. 

Trkabvrt  Dbpartmickt,  Saturday,  August  27th,  1853. 

Sir: — The  attention  of  this  Department  has  been  given  to  certain  questions  arising 

at  some  of  the  ports  of  the  United  States  on  importation  of  Platina,  as  to  its  proper 

classification  under  the  existing  Tariff  Act,  the  same  description  of  article  being  at 

one  port  cou'-idered  by  the  appraisers  "  unmanufactured,"  while  at  another  port  it  is 

returned  by  them  as  '*  manufactured  Platina." 

In  order  to  the  establishment  of  a  uniformity  of  practice  in  the  several  collection 
districts,  it  is  deemed  proper  to  advise  you,  that  on  due  examination  of  the  subject — 
it  being  satisfactorily  shown  that  Platina,  in  an  absolutely  cru'lo  state,  is  never  im- 
ported into  the  United  States — the  Department  has  therefore  deei<led  that  the  ex- 
emption from  duty,  provided  in  schedule  1  of  the  Tariff  Act,  of"  Platina  unmanufac- 
tured," extends  to  and  comprehends  Platina  imported  either  in  ingots  or,  as  in  the 
cases*  before  the  Departrreut,  in  the  fcnn  of  sheet-,  used  in  the  manufacture  of  retorts 
and  other  vessels,  or  in  that  of  fine  wire,  as  u3od  by  the  dentists  in  the  manufacture 
of  pivots  for  artificial  teeth ;  or,  generally,  to  the  substance  Platina,  in  any  shape  or 
form  not  constituting  an  article  suitable  for  use,  without  further  manufacture. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JAAlEd  GUTHRIE,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 


REGISTER  OF  VESSELS  IN  UNITED  STATES. 

The  following  Act  was  passed  during  the  second  session  of  the  82d  Congress  of  the 
United  States : — 

AX  ACT  AUTHORIZING  TUE  6ECBETART  OF  THE  TREASURY  TO  ISSUE  REGISTERS  TO  VESSELS  IIT 

CERTAIN  CASES. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  af  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be,  and  he  here- 
by is,  authorized  to  issue  a  register  or  enrolment  for  any  vessel  built  in  a  foreign  coun- 
try, whenever  such  vessel  may  have  been  or  shall  hereafter  be  wrecked  in  the  United 
States,  and  have  been,  or  shall  hereafter  be,  purchased  and  repaired  by  a  citizen  or 
citizens  thereof:  Provided,  That  it  shall  be  proved  to  the  satisfaction  ol  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  that  the  repairs  put  upon  such  vessel  shall  be  equal  to  three-fourths 
of  the  cost  of  said  vessel  when  so  repaired. 

Approved  December  28,  1862. 


^ 
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CUSTOMS  ACT  OF  THE  SAxYDWICH  ISLANDS. 

The  followiDg  "Act  to  increase  the  import  duties  on  certain  ktndd  of  mercbaodtae* 
has  been  *'  enacted  by  the  king,  the  nobles,  and  the  representatives  of  the  Hawaiitt 
Islands,  in  Legislative  Council  assembled,"  and  is  now  in  farce . — 

Section  1.  That  there  shall  be  levied  on  all  goods,  wares  aod  merchandise  imported 
into  this  kingdom,  from  any  port  in  China  or  the  Philippine  lalancU,  a  dutj  of  fiflcfi 
per  cent  ad  valorem  upon  the  invoice  cost  thereof;  provided,  however,  thai  do  more 
than  five  per  cent  duty  shall  be  levied  on  the  article  of  Rice,  and  further  provitied 
that  this  nhall  not  be  construed  into  a  re^ieal  of  any  part  of  **  An  Act  levying  spectfie 
duties  on  Sugar,  Syrups  of  Sugar  or  Coffee,"  passed  June  6th,  185  2. 

Skc.  2.  The  increase  of  duties  provided  for  in  the  first  section  of  this  Act,  shall  oot 
affect  goods,  wares  or  merchandise,  which  are  the  growth  or  man u fact urc  of  any 
foreign  country  having  a  treaty  with  this  kingdom. 

Skc.  3.  In  order  to  prove  that  any  goods,  wares  or  mercliMndise,  imported  into  thti 
kingdom,  from  any  of  the  ports  of  China  or  the  Philippine  li«lan«ls,  are  the  gnvvtli 
or  manufacture  of  some  other  country  having  a  treaty  with  this  kiogdiim.  it  »hai]  be 
necessary  for  the  person  entering  the  i^arne  at  the  Cui^tom-Huuse.  to  present  to  tbe 
Collector  of  Customs  a  certificate  to  that  effect  upon  the  ret^iclent  Hawaiian  Con.oulur 
in  default  of  euch  Consul,  fnim  the  Consul  or  Commercial  A^ent  of  such  other  country, 
at  tlie  port  in  China  or  the  Pliilippine  Islands,  from  whence  Fuch  g«K>d8,  wares  orin«j- 
chnndise  shall  have  been  brought  to  this  kingdom ;  and  the  per>ions  entering  tbe 
same  at  the  Custom-House  shall  make  oath  that  such  g  toin,  wares  or  mercha:i<ii*^ 
are  not  the  growth  or  manufacture  of  China  or  the  Philippine  lA^laiids,  to  the  be^tut 
his  knowledge  and  belief. 

Sec.  4.  Ttiis  Act  shall  take  effect  at  the  expiration  of  six  months  from  the  ^it  of 
its  publication  in  the  Polynesian  newspaper. 
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STATISTICS  OF  THE  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE  OF  NEW  0RLEA5S. 

In  precedmg  pages  of  the  present  number  of  this  Magazine,  we  have  giren  th*  in- 
nual  statement  of  the  Trade  and  Commerce  of  New  Orleans  f<ir  the  twelve  Kooib* 
ending  August  3 1st,  1853,  as  originally  prepared  for  the  New  Oriean^  Price  Curr*iU. 
The  subjoined  statistics  of  imports,  exports,  arrivals  and  clearances  of  shipping. pnon 
of  produce,  merchandise,  etc.,  are  derived  from  the  same  reliable  source.  In  the  Mer- 
chant*' Magazine  for  November,  1840,  (vol.  iii.)  we  published  tabular  st^temeotd  of 
the  trade  of  New  Orleans  from  1830  to  1810,  which  in  connc  :tion  with  di^niUr  rt*tf- 
ments  m  succeeding  volumes,  forms  a  complete  statistical  history  of  the  commerti*! 
growth  of  that  city  from  IS30  t\)  1853,  inclusive. 

TABLE  SUOWISO  THK  RKCKIPT8  OF  THE  rai.N'CIPAL  ARTICLES  FROM  THF  I.VTERIOR  PCWM 
TUK  YEAR  KNDl.Nti  31ST  AUGUST,  1853,  WITH  TUEIR  ESFIMATEO  AV£:aAOB  A>D  TOTlt 
VALUE. 

Arliclcs.  Amount.  Average.  Val«. 

Apples bbla  48.328  $3  OO  $140*4 

Bacon,  assorted hhds.  <&  cks.  60  347  70  00  3.5i4.iv0 

Bacon,  assorted bxs.  4,OU9  80  00  1 2t».i"'» 

Bacon  and  hams,  assorted hhds  &  res.  42.868  65  00  S,786.4:h) 

Bacon  in  bulk lbs.  134,8U0  7  '    y.4i»l 

Bagging pes.  rt4,144  18  00  %Z%.i1t 

Bale  rope coils.  121,663  g  oo  971424 

Beans bbls.  9.494  7   00  6tk.45d 

Butter kgs.  <&tiks.  44,444  6  00  266>^ 

Butter. bbls.  2,184  28  00  6l,15i 

Beeswax 194  60  00  ^.T'.'O 

Beef 48,666  13  00  eSM4i 
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Artldea.  Aroonnt.  Arerege.  Value. 

Beef tc8.  180.226  filS  60  669,181 

Beef,  dried ; lbs.  18,900  8^  1,606 

Buflfalo  robes. , packs.  17  76  00  1,276 

Cotton .' bis.  1,664,864  41  00  68,269,424 

Coromeal bbU.  1,788  8  00  6,364 

Corn^inear 17,620  76  18,216 

Corn,  shelled -. pks.  1,226,031  1  80  1,692,540 

Cheese bxs.  39,497  4  00  167,988 

Candles 68,796  6  60  447,174 

Cider bbls.  86  8  00  108 

Coal,  western 700.000  60  860,000 

Dried  apples  and  peaches 2,237  4  00  8,948 

Feathers bags.  2,042  40  00  8li680 

Flaxseed tcs.  1.279  8  00  10,232 

Flour bbls.  808,672  4  60  8,639,024 

Furs hhds.,  bdls.  A.  bx:«.  730  ....  300,000 

Hemp bis.  17.648  17  00  300,016 

Hides 101,400  2  00  202,920 

Hay 176,000  8  00  626,000 

Iron.pig tons.  121  40  00  4,840 

Lard bblstfetcs.  118,243  26  00  3,074.818 

Lard ke^s.  159,672  6  60  878,196 

Leather bdls.  6.309  80  00  189,270 

Lime,  western bbls.  33.838  1  26  42,297 

Lead pigs.  210,287  4  00  841,148 

Lead,  bar kegs  &  bxs.  167  26  00  3,926 

Lead,  white ke^.  726  4  00  2,900 

Molasses  (estimated  crop) galls.  26,700.000  20  6,140,000 

Odts bbls.cfeeks.  446.956  100  446.966 

Onions bbls.  17,718  2  00  85,436 

Oil,  linseed 508  30  00  15,240 

Oil,castor 4,742  38  00  180.196 

Oil,  lard 14,685  32  00  469,920 

PoUtoes 204,327  2  00  408,654 

Pork tcs.  <t  bbls.  816,592  14  00  4,432,288 

Fork bxs.  2,074  80  00  62,220 

Pork hhds.  2,647  70  00  178,290 

Pork  in  bulk lbs,  12,985,810  6^  844,077 

Porterandale 1,140  10  00  11,400 

Packing  yarn reels.  2,81 1  7  00  19,677 

Skins,  deer packs.  425  80  00  12,760 

Skios,bear 09  1500  436 

Shot keg9.  2,233  80  00  66,990 

Soap hx^.  6,911  8  00  20,788 

Staves M.  6,000  40  00  240,000 

Sugar  (estimated  crop) hlids.  321,931  48  00  16,452,688 

Spanish  moss. bis.  3,702  10  00  87,020 

Tallow bhl?.  1,318  24  00  31,632 

Tobacco,  leaf.   hhds.    '        68,260  100  00  6,326,000 

Tobacco,  strips 10,050  130  00  1,306,600 

Tobacco,  stems 1,700  20  00  84,000 

Tobacco,  chewing kgs.  «fe  bxs.  10,886  25  00  272,160 

Twine bdls.  &  bxs.  4,644  8  00  86,362 

Vinegar bbl^.  242  6  00  1,462 

Whisky 188,615  8  00  1,108,120 

Window  glass 18.408  3  00  40,224 

Wheat bbls.  ifegks.  47,238  1  76  82,766 

Other  various  articles estimated  at            ....  6,000,000 

Total $1 34,288,786 

Total  in  1 95 1-2 1 08,06 1 ,708 

Total  in  1 860-1 106.924,088 

Total  in  1849-50 96,897,873 
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EXPORTS  OF   COTTON    AND  TOBACCO    FROM  NRW  ORLEANS,   FOR   THE      TEAKS    COXXXSCai 

IST  8EPTEMBKR   AND   ENDING    81  ST   AUGUST. 


Liverpool 

London 

Glasgow  <&  Greenock. . 
Co  we?,  Falmouth,  etc  . 

Cork,  Belfast,  etc 

Havre 

Bordeaux 

Marseilles 

Nantz,  Cette,  &  Rouen 

Amnterdarn 

Rotterdam  &  Ghent. . . 

Bremen 

Antwerp,  etc 

Hamburg 

Gottenburg 

Spain  A,  Gibraltar  . . . . 
Havana.  &  Mexico,  etc 
Genoa,  Trieste,  etc. . . . 

China 

St.  Petersburg,  etc. . . , 

New  York 

Boston 

Providence,  R.  I 

Philadelphia 

Baltimore 

Portsmouth 

Other  coastwise  ports  . 
Western  States    


•    COTTON. 

TOBACTQ. 

18S2-S. 

I85I-2. 

mi-i 

l«il-l 

Bales. 

Bales- 

Hhdtu 

HMi 

869,885 

751,172 

9,458 

:j44 

50 

6,082 

5.197 

89.767 

11,700 

•   •    •   • 

•  •  •  • 

12,484 

7.211 

610 

9« 

2,159 

•   •    «   • 

«  «  •  • 

202.957 

183.054 

1.482 

9(^ 

2,817 

1,654 

169 

].91( 

5,098 

4,808 

1,257 

•ST* 

1,154 

7,388 

•   •  •  • 

. .  •  • 

1,875 

269 

800 

1.157 

1.982 

1,607 

282 

14,621 

10,248 

16.053 

ISilS 

22,282 

24.562 

4,034 

im 

10.581 

17.694 

125 

47J 

7,892 

6,684 

414 

I.**? 

51,448 

47,645 

10.175 

IMi 

20,693 

11,919 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  ■ 

76,902 

76,093 

1.966 

1MS4 

37,502 

•  •  •       •  • 

15.0-16 

» . . . 
2.647 

•  •  •  • 

78.043 

101,938 

7,231 

18  54: 

151,580 

128,629 

1,381 

1.^41 

16.028 

4.561 

•   •  •  • 

•  »  «  • 

19,862 

15.594 

688 

U/* 

5,126 

4,745 

124 

$*5 

857 
1,200 


45 
1,200 


147 


•?'j 


Total 

Great  Britain    ' 

France  

North  of  Europe , 

South  of  Europe  and  China. 
Coastwise 


1,644.981 

1,485.815 

64,075 

sa.:i5 

922,086 

772,242 

16,150 

I4.ui: 

211,526 

196,254 

2,908 

lS,?4i 

95,635 

75,950 

20.7  V»8 

Sp.>U 

149.088 

184,657 

14.698 

21.TM 

266,696 

256,712 

9.521 

IT.lirt 

9s.:i 


•u 


Total 1,644,981      1,435,815       64.075 

EXPORTS   OP   SUGAR    AND   MOLASSES    KROSf   NRW  ORLEANS   FOR   TWO  TEARS,  (UP  THE  IIVU 
EXCEPTED,)   FROM   THE    IST   SEPTEMBER   TO    81  ST   AUGUST. 

1852-1.  1851-8. 

Sugar.  Mttlaues.  Sugar.  Moi 

Hhds. 

Kew  York 46.561 

Philadelphia 11,170 

Oharleiston,  S.  C 8,828 

Savannah 1.613 

Providence 2,63 1 

Boeton 82 

Baltimore 10,945 

Norfi)lk ) 

Richmond,  etc f  ^'^^^ 

Alexandria,  D.  C 1,170 

Mobile 9,540 

Apalachicola,  etc 1,546 

Other  porta 1,022    2,898 


Bbls. 

Hhds. 

Bbls. 

llhdju 

Bbls. 

Hhdft. 

KbK 

169 

•   •  • 

51,420 

18,225 

134 

180 

2f.T"3 

273 

•   •   • 

6,376 

6.489 

946 

93 

6.^4 

407 

•   •   • 

10,621 

8.524 

1,685 

•  •  « 

M'f 

149 

•     •     V 

8.777 

729 

99 

•  •  • 

2>7J 

•  •  • 

•    •    • 

148 

.    *    a   ■ 

•   •  • 

819 

US 

174 

218 

2,314 

611 

21 

•   •  ■ 

l.4«* 

140 

•   •   • 

10,827 

6,400 

38 

•  •  • 

ll.wl 

172 

•  •   • 

4,760 

4,585 

838 

41 

5.s~:s 

•  •  • 

•  •   • 

1,329 

1,156 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

lliT 

175 

•   •  • 

24,153 

6,327 

•   •  • 

•  «  • 

Kl-7 

155 

•  •  • 

5,657 

1,899 

416 

•  •  • 

•  •• 

2,898 

•  •  • 

998 

2.348 

2,857 

»  •  • 

ijr. 

Total 98,782   4,212    812  121,875     50»798    6^684    688    KH>* 
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MONTHLY   ABBJVAL8   OF   SUIP8,     BARKS,   BKIG8,   SCUOONKUS,   AND     STEAMBOATS,   FOR  TWO 

YEAlia,    FROM    1st   SEFIKMBEB   TO    31ST   AUGUST. 


•5' 


Months 


M 


a 

3. 


1851-3. 


IV51-2. 


September...  46 

OctubtT 105 

November ...  83 

Dec54!mber  ...  63 

January 88 

February 58 

March 142 

April 72 

Miiy 50 

Juue 48 

July 9 

August 23 


20 
20 
38 
41 
67 
66 
77 
32 
29 
29 
15 
13 


10 
20 
20 
30 
40 
54 
38 
25 
16 
22 
10 
10 


c 
o 
s 
» 

3 


42 
39 
46 
60 
66 
94 
69 
54 
47 
33 
27 
19 


on 

B 


18 
19 
17 
19 
24 
25 
20 
24 
22 
21 
17 
18 


H 
o 


136 
2U3 
204 
213 
280 
297 
846 
207 
164 
153 
78 
83 


?t 

pi 

5 

c 
o 
» 

ST 


197 
208 
290 
411 
427 
410 
357 
279 
294 
160 
119 
101 


"33 

a; 

en 


ee 


09 
f 


31 
74 

107 
105 
69 
95 
74 
59 
92 
69 
20 
22 


21 
82 
26 
66 
39 
33 
29 
27 
32 
30 
21 
15 


12 
26 
19 
41 
29 
80 
30 
24 
26 
21 
17 
12 


O 
C 
3 

n 
3 


43 
51 
44 
87 
55 
70 
64 
76 
60 
55 
41 
87 


CD 


3 

QD 


c 


14 
18 
14 
14 
13 
18 
20 
24 
17 
24 
19 
IS 


121 
201 
210 
803 
205 
246 
217 
210 
227 
189 
118 
104 


m 

i 

a- 
o 


140 
186 
194 
293 
297 
285 
365 
290 
242 
238 
127 
121 


ToUl 782  447  295  596  244  2,364  8,253  807  371  287  673  213  2,3512,778 


COMPARATIVE  TRICES  OF  MIDDLING  TO  FAIR  COTTON  AT  NEW  ORLEANS,  ON  THE 
KACH  MONTH  DURING  A  PERIOD  OF  FIVE  YEARS,  TOGETHER  WITH  THE  TOTAL 
AT   NEW    ORLEANS,   AND    THE    TOTAL    CROPS    OF   THE    UNITED    STATES. 


1852-3. 

('cuts. 


September 9^^  a 

October 9^  a 

Nikvember 9f  a 

December 8|  a 

January S^  & 

February 8f  a 

March 8^  a 

April 9^  a 

May 9j^  a 

June 10     a 

July 9|  a 

August 10     a 


11 
11 

lOf 
10| 


18il-2. 

Ccnla. 
9     a  10 
8     a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 


lSSfl-1. 


Cents. 


7 

n 

H 

7| 
7| 
71 
H 

H 
H 


H 


H 

82- 

9 

9 

H 


9 
12^ 

13i 

l«i 
12f 
12i 

m 

8S 
8 

7 


a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 


11 
131 
14^ 
14 

13i 

13 

12J 

11 
lOi 

H 


1819-50. 

Cents. 
9i  a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 


9| 

n 

10^ 

Hi 

lOi 

m 

Hi 

IH 
iif 

12i  a 


Hi 

12 

11 

Hi 

Hi 

12f 

12i 

12 

13 

18i 

13i 

18i 


FIRST    OF 
RECEIPTS 

1818-9. 

Cenla. 
6i  a   . 
5i  a  7 
5     a  6 
5i  a  6i 
5|  a  6i 
6i  a  7i 
6i  a  7i 
6i  a  7i 
a  7^ 
a  8f 
a  8f 
a  . 


7 
7 
9 


Receipts  at  New  Orleans.. 
Crop  of  United  States  . . . 


Balf»8.  Bales.  Bait's.  Balee.  Boles. 

1,664.864     1,429,183     1,053,633        797,387     1,100,636 
3,220,000     8,015,029     2,860,537     2,096,706     2,700,000 


COMPARATIVE    PRICES   OF   SUGAR   ON   THE     LEVEE,    ON   THE   FIRST   OF    EACH   MONTH    FOR 

FIVE    YEARS. 


1852-1. 


SeptemlHjr.. cents. 

October 

Xoveinber 

D»tcember    

J  anuury 

February 

March 

April 

May  

June 

July 

August 


H 
H 

o 

u 

8 

2i 

2i 
2^ 
2i 
H 


a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 


7 

H 

5i 
5i 

5 


5 
5 
6 


1851-3. 

3|  a  6i 
3J  a  6i 
3     a  6f 
2i  a  6 
2     a  5^ 
2     a  5i 
2i  a  5i 
2i  a  bl- 
2i  a  5«J 
3i  a  6 
3i  a  6 
Si  a  6i 


i5fl-l. 

4i  a  6f 
4i  a  Qi 
5  a  6 
3  a  5f 
3i  a  6i 
8i  a  &i 
Si  a  6 
.Si  a  6 
:;  a  6i 
H   a  6i 
3f  a  6i 
4^  a  6| 


lS19-)fl. 

3  a  5i 
a  6i 
a  6 
6 


a 
a 


4 
3 
3 

2i 
2i  a 
2i  a 
2k  a 
2|  a 
31-  a 
4  a 
4i  a 


5 
5 
5 
5 
5 

6 
6i 


IS48-9. 

2^  a  4i 
2i  a  4f 
4  a  4i 
2i  a  4i 
2i  a  4i 
2f  a  5 
2f  a  6i 
2^^  a  6i 
2|  a  5i 
2}  a  5 
2|  a  4f 
8  a  5i 


628  Commercial  Statistics. 

COMFABATIVI   PRICES   OP  MOLASSES  ON  THE   LEVEE,  ON  TQE   FIRST   OF    KACH   MOKTB  rOt 

FIVE   YEARS. 

18§J-].        IS51-J.        1850-1.        1S49~50.         1S4S-9. 

September cU.  16  a  28     25  a  30     20  a  82      10  a  20     15     a  SO 

October 18  a  28     28  a  80    20  a  82      10  a  20     17     a  21 

November 25  a  26     18  a  27     25  a  25^24  a  24^  23}  a  24 

December 23  a  28}  23}  a  24     23^  a  24      20}  a  20f  19}  a  20 

January 17  a  22     17  a  20}  18  a  24     17  a  19}   18    a  19} 

February 21  a  24^15  a  20}  23  a  27^    15  a  20^^20     a  21^ 

March 18  a  24}  20  a  25     22  a  30      15  a  21}  15     a  19 

April 17  a  24     15  a  26     25  a  33     10  a  21      15    a  19 

May ^ 15  a  20     20  a  28     25  a  32      10  a  23     121  a  18 

June 14  a  22     23  a  28     25  a  SO     21  a  27      12     a  13} 

July 11  a  20}  20  a  28     22  a  80     26  a  S3       8     a  IS 

August 13  a  19     18  a  28     20  a  28     20  a  38     10    a  20 

COMlfARATIVE   PRICES     OF   FLOCK,   ON   THE   FIRST  OF   EACH    MONTH    FOR    FIVE   TEAIS. 

im-i.      18)1-2.      1850-1.       1849-50.     lSiS-9. 

September ^H  &  4f  $3}  a  5  |4|  a  5}  $4}^  a  5f  $4    a    4} 

October 4     a  4|  8f  a  4}  4     a  5i  5     a  5f  5    a    5} 

November 4}  a  4|  8}  a  4}  4^  a  o|  4f  a  51  4f  a    H 

December 4f  a  5  8}  a  4|  4}  a  6^  5     a  5^  4i  a    5 

January 4-}  a  5^  8|  a  5}  4^  a  5  5     a  5|  4^  a    4| 

February 4}  a  5  4     a  5}  4^  a  5  5^  a  5f  4i  a    5 

March. 4     a  4f  4^  a  4}  4     a  4f  5^  a  6  4}  a    H 

April 8i  a  4i  8f  a  4^  4     a  4^  5|  a  6^  4}  a    5 

Muy 8|  a  4}  3^  a  S|  4i  a  5  5|  a  6|  8|  a    5 

June 8|  a  4^  3|  a  8|  8f  a  4(  6f  a  7i  4}  a    5^ 

July 4f  a  5  8J  a  4^  8i  a  4f  5}  a  7^  SJ  a    5 

August 5i  a  6^  8}  a  8|  4    a  5i  4     a  6f  6    a    7} 

COMPARATIVE     PRICES   OF   MESS     AND   PRIME     PORK,   ON   TQE   FIRST   OF    EACH   MOSTTR  T(A 

TWO   YEARS. 

1851-3.  1851-J. 

Mess.  Prime.  Men.  Prime. 

September. $2H  a  22     f  18}  a  ..  $16}  a  17  fl5    a  15} 

October 20     a  21  ..a  ..  15i  a  16  15    a  15} 

November 16}^  a  16}  15}:  a  16^  18}  a  14^  13    a  .. 

December 18}  a  19}  17     a  17}  14i  a  15  ..     a  .. 

January 17}  a  18  16}  a  16f  14     a  14^  12    a  IJf 

February 16     a  16}^  14*  a  ..  14|  a  15^  18}  a  .. 

MarcK 14J  a  15}  IS     a  14  16     a  15i  13}  a*  U} 

April 14     a  14^  11     a  12  16^  a  16|  13}  a  1S| 

May 15J  a  16  12|  a  13}  17i  a  17i  15    a  .. 

June 14     a  14J  12    a  12}  17     a  17i  15    a  15} 

July 14}^  a  15}  11}  a  12}  20    a  20i  18    a  .. 

August 14}  a  15i  12     a  12}  19}  a  20}  18    a  .. 


COMPARATIVE   PRICES   OF   CORN    IN   BACKS,   ON   THE   FIRST   OF   EACH   MONTH   FOR   FIT! 

YEABS. 


lS52-i.  1851-2.  18M-1.  1849-50,  ISI 

September^ ....cent?.  52  a  58  82  a  55  58  a  68  85  a  46  52 

October 68  a  62  40  a  68  50  a  60  42  a  48  48 

November ; 66  a  60  83  a  42  70  a  75  50  a  65  52 

December 65  a  60  42  a  46  70  a   . .  46  a  62  42 

January 62  a  58  60  a  66  60  a  65  . .   a  47  S5 

February 42  a  54  46  a  61  60  a  68  45  a  50  84 

Marck 35  a  46  60  a  63  62  a  58  50  a  57  SO 

April 84  a  46  42  a  46  60  a  5S  60  a  66  20 

May 44  a  60  41  a  48  46  a  54  76  a  83  80 

June 43  a  62  47  a  68  88  a  51  64  a  7U  60 

July 60  a  60  60  a  62  84  a  57  75  a  83  60 

August, 66  a  76  60  a  62  84  a  60  75  a  85  60 


-9. 
57 
5$ 
5S 
51 
10 
43 
41 
40 
15 
55 
5S 
56 
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EXPORTS   OF   FLOUR,   FORK,   BACON,  LARD,   BEEF,   LE.U),   WHISKY,   AND   CORN,   FOR   THE 

TEAR   ENDINQ    SlST   AUGUST,    1853. 

Flour  Pork.  Bacon  Lard 

bbl9.  bbls.  hhds.  ke((s. 

New  York 49,003  68,336  11,660  206,775 

Boston 85,165  76,486  7,381  204,857 

Philadelphia 6,281  65  6,84d 

Baltimore 8,134  188  11,747 

Other  coastwise  ports 194,607  26,241  80,328  48,118 

Great  Britain 170,669  4,816  2,224  87.691 

Cuba 1,296  2,449  1,229  146,488 

Other  foreign  ports 69,784  7,983  394  12,524 

ToUl 620,415  200,226  63,469  728,996 

Beef.  Lead.  Whisky.  Com. 

bbls.  pig5.  bbls.  sacks. 

New  York.  ^ 12,657  107,371  10^,508  226,244 

Boston 14,306  77,518  1,316  119,887 

Philadelphia 134  22,196  1,613  17,784 

Baltimore 2,000          486          

Other  coastwise  ports 586  6,128  67,659  171,877 

Great  Britain 42,366  803,679 

Cuba 3  14,064 

Other  foreign  ports    600  40  •      60  16,682 

Total 72,662  212,263  71,642  868,117 

In  the  above,  the  exports  to  Mobile,  <&c.,  via  the  Pontchartrain  Railroad  and  New 
Canal,  are  included. 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  AMERICAN  COTTON  CROPS. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Journal  of  Commerce  furnishes  the  following  table,  show- 
ing the  distribution  of  the  cotton  supply  of  the  last  ten  years,  expressed  in  per  cents : 


Years. 
1852-3 

Crop  and  stock 
say  Total. 

3,354,058 

Great 
Britain. 
61.78 

France. 
12.72 

North  of 
Europe. 
5.10 

Other  For- 
eign portir. 

6.77 

United 
States. 

20.59 

Burnt 
and  stdck 
on  blind. 
4.04 

1851-2 

3,148,920 

63.03 

13.40 

6.37 

5.87 

19.18 

8.15 

1850-1 

2,523,187 

66.13 

11.94 

6.18 

6.63 

16.02 

6.25 

1849-50 

2,261,459 

49.16 

12.86 

5.20 

5.40 

21.66 

7.72 

1848-9 

2,900,064 

53.03 

12.70 

6.71 

6.39 

17.86 

6.31 

1847-8 

2,562,471 

51.68 

10.89 

4.70 

6.25 

20.75 

6.73 

1846-7 

1,885,773 

44.06 

12.81 

4.01 

4.94 

22.60 

11.49 

1845-6 

2,194,663 

60.23 

16.39 

3.95 

6.88 

19.26 

4.79 

1844-5 

2,564,275 

66.34 

14.06 

5.26 

6.89 

15.22 

8.23 

1843-4 

2,124,895 

66.60 

13.30 

8.25 

8.64 

16.32 

7 

Average . . 

52.20 

13.11 

8.67 

6.80 

18.95 

5.87 

£tJMB£R  TRADE  OF  WISCONSIN. 

J.  W.  Hunt  communicates  the  subjoined  statement  of  the  production  of  lumber  in 
Wisconsin.  There  are,  it  seems,  seven  distinct  localities  in  which  lumber  is  manufac- 
tured, as  follows : — 


Blrck  River 15,000.000 

Chippeway 28,600.000 

Green  Bay 28,000,000 

Monitowoc 24,600,000 


St  Croix 20,000,000 

Wisconsin 70,000,000 

Wolf  River 25,000,000 


211,000,000 
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EXPORT  OF  TEA  FROM  CHINA  TO  UNITED  STATES. 

We  f^ive  below  a  statement  of  the  exports  of  tea  from  Slmnghae  and  Canton  to  the 
United  States,  for  the  last  five  years,  that  is  from  1849  to  1858 : — 

EXPORT   OF   TEA   FROM   SHANOHAE   TO   UNITED   STATES,   YEAR   ENDING    SOTII  JUKE. 

1819.  1850.        1851.  158J.         1S5!. 

Congou  and  Souchong 614,548     1,648,829     8,690,095     2,829,625     3,607,961 

Hy.,  My.,  and  Pekoe 14,1  GO  4.098  5,900 

Oolong ^    340,8'»8        401.313 

Total  Black 614,548     1,648,829     3,704,255     8,174,476     4,015.174 

Twankay 187,697        181,748       739,969     1,781,769  2,211,920 

Hyson 1,181.831 

Hyson  Skin 342,421        554,026     1,795.227     1,545,120  2,293.722 

Young  Hyson 1,345.725     2,298.611     3,378,206     7,367,008  11,876,3.52 

Gunpowder 167,156        466.230        697,370     1,699,146  1.904,780 

Imperial 205,987        283,511        441,888        919,4re  1,840,538 

Total  Green 2,370,075     8,974,708     7,316,641  18,812,456  20.808,093 

Grand  Total 2,986,332     5,623,708  11,068,540  16,458,982  24,823,267 

EXPORT  OK  TEAS  FROM  CANTON  TO  TUE  UNITED  STATES,  TEARS  ENDING  30tH  JUNK. 

1849.    1850.    1851.    1852.    185J. 

Young  Hyson 9,189,500  9,369,600  8,484,500  12,091,700  16,634,300 

Hyson 645,000  563,000  583,100  1,153,000  1,401.600 

Hyson  Skin 2,009,700  2,067,300  8,082,300  2,600,600  2.531.400 

Twankay 480,200  862,000  1,081.400  1,859,100  2.32.3.700 

Imperial 682,000  661,800  907,600  1,139.400  1.716,100 

Gunpowder 812,500  882.700  1,139,800  2,093,600  2,594.100 

Souchong  and  Congou 2,748,100  8,516,700  6,404.000  4,937,600  6,604,500 

Powchong 608,100  612,600  926,500  797,800  923,400 

Pecco 15,300  32,400  220,800  417,200  87,200 

Orange  Tecco 88,400  223,9o0  816,700         865,300 

Ojlong 1,393,600  2,976,900  6,678,100  7.214,100  7,272.100 

Total  Green 13,818,900  14,396,400  16,215,700  20,937,300  26,101.100 

Total  Black 4,853,500     7,361.400  13,646,100  18,396,700  14,202,500 

Total  Green  and  Black..   18,672,400  21,767,800  28,760,800  34,384,000  40,803.600 

EXPORTS  OF  GRAIN  FROM  DENMARK. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Belfast,  (Ireland,)  Mercantile  Journal^  furnishes  a  statement 
of  tlie  exports  of  grain  from  Denmark  for  the  last  eight  years,  from  which  we  com- 
pile the  following  table : — 

1816.        1817.         IS  18.         1849.         1850.  1851. 

Wheat tons.  191,306  164.454  227,999  800,840  285,220  238,003 

Rye 293,042  215,076  429,922  620,916  303,688  212,694 

Barley 1,192,343  954,908  1,429,584  1,774,293  1,921,097  1,.390.142 

Oiits 282,696  429,765  415,877  466,278  527,004  878.738 

Peas 170,095  137,255  163,013  123,504  140,014  119.545 

Flour 30,600  29,338  24,036  26,994  21,044  24.200 


All  sorts* 2,187,101    1,982,654     2,731,942     8,282,022     8,164,072     2,887.475 

In  1844  the  exports  amounted  to tons  1,873.911 

In  1845  to 1.980.742 


*  ^  All  Borts,'^  Includes  tares  and  buckwheat. 
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VIRGINIA  TOBACCO  TRADE— 1852-8. 

"We  are  indebted  to  an  attentive  correspondent  at  Richmond,  (Virginia,)  for  the  sub- 
joined comparative  statement  of  the  tobacco  trade : — 

VIRGINIA  TOBACCO   TRADE   IN    1852-S. 

Stock  OQ  hand  and  on  shipboard,  October  1,  1852 .hhds.  13,535 

luspected  in  the  year  ending  October  1,  1852 50,567 

Exported  to  foreign  ports 10,08 1 

Stock  on  hand 10,09 1 


64,102 

20,172 


Manufactured  and  shipped  coastwise  43,920 

This  shows  a  large  increase  in  the  last  line  on  the  statement  of  1351-2,  which  was 
38,853  hhds.,  manufactured  and  shipped  coastwise.  The  number  of  factories  having 
increased  considerably,  and,  as  usual,  there  is  to  be  added  some  38,000  packages  or 
more,  manufactured  from  uninspected  tobacco. 

FARTICULAR8   OF  INSPECTION. 

1851.  1858.  18S3. 

Richmond 16,678  24,119  23,488 

Petersburg 7,220  10,489  11,405 

Lynchburg 5,810  10,700  10,219 

Clarksville 2,141  4,001  3,860 

Farmville 1,425  2,255  1,406 

Tye  River 824  242  189 

32,698  61,806  60,667 

PARTICULARS  OF  EXPORT. 

Tobacco,  stems.  Tobacco.  Stems. 


To  Great  Britain 4,828 

France 904 

Italy 1,046 


Belgium 583 

Holland 478  61 

Bremen 2,248     6,999 


Total 10,081     7,060 

COMMERCE  OF  MELBOURNE^  AUSTRALIA. 

The  Report  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Melbourne,  made  at  its  last  annual 
meeting,  embraces  a  detailed  history  of  the  progress  of  population  and  Commerce  in 
Australia : — 

The  population  of  Melbourne  during  the  year  1852  is  represented  to  have  increased 
from  95.000  to  200,000.  The  shipping  inwards  had  risen,  during  the  same  period, 
from  669  vessels,  with  a  tonnage  of  126,000,  to  1,657  vessels,  with  a  tonnage  of 
408,000.  The  public  revenue  had  also  increased  from  £380,000  to  £1,577,000.  The 
customs  receipts  of  the  year  1852  reached  £342,000,  and  it  is  estimated  that  they  will 
reach  the  present  year  about  £500,000.  The  estimated  customs  receipts  of  New 
South  Wales  are  also  £222,000. 

The  value  of  imports  of  the  colony  for  the  year  1851  amounted  to  £1,056,000,  and 
the  following  year  £4,044,000.  The  increase  in  the  amount  of  the  export  produce  for 
the  same  period  is  still  more  striking,  being  from  £1,424,000  to  £7,452,000.  A  large 
amount  of  gold,  it  has  since  been  ascertained,  was  exported  from  the  colony,  but  not 
included  in  this  sum  of  £7,452,000,  a  careful  estimate  of  which  gives  the  total  of 
£14,880,000  as  the  value  of  the  entire  expoits  for  the  year. 

The  quantity  of  gold  received  from  the  Victoria  gold  diggings  during  the  first  fif- 
teen n\onths  of  their  operation,*is  estimated  at  five  millions  of  ounces,  being  nearly 
£20,000,000  or  about  $100,000,000. 

The  quantity  of  gold  brought  down  from  the  interior,  during  the  first  three  months 
of  the  present  year,  to  Melbourne,  has  been  527,998  ounces,  and  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
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merce  asserts  that  the  amount  would  have  been  much  larger  had  there  not  be«J  a 
scarcity  of  water  in  the  digg^ingrs.  The  report  further,  bj  a  comparison  with  the  i^-W 
statistics  of  California,  shows  that  the  Engli^ih  El  Dora<io  has  jitlded,  durini?  the  first 
two  years  following  the  gold  discoveries,  an  equal  amount  to  that  obtained  from  Cili- 
fornia  during  the  first  two  years  succeeding  the  discovery  of  its  gold  regions. 

The  exi)ort  Commerce  of  England  avt-ragea  £65.665.000  per  annum,  and  the  fict 
that  the  exports  of  Australia  already  reach  one  fourth  this  amount  is  a  siaodanl 
of  comparison,  the  importance  of  which  is  duly  arrayed  in  the  report  before  ua. 

LNSPECTION  OF  FLOUK  AT  RICHMOND,  YEAR  EA'DlffO  JPLY«- 

1851.  \m.  isii. 

bbls.  bbls.  bbto. 

814,000  889,000  450,000 

To  which  may  be  added  60,000  to  70,000  bbls.  inspected  at  Scottsville  and  Lynch- 
burg, and  sold  in  Richmond. 

EXPORT   OF   FLOUR    FROM    RICUMON'D   TO     FOREIGN   PORTS,   TEAR    E^'DI^'0    OCTOBER,   1S53. 

To  Great  Britain bbls.  6,798 

Biiti-h  Provinces 9.796 

Bremen 150 

Brazil 80,608 

Australia 1 7 ,500 


114,852 
The  export  to  California  was  large,  but  not  registered,  being  a  domestic  port. 
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LIGHTS  OF  AROSA  BAY,  COAST  OF  OALICIA,  SPAIIT. 

Hydrooraphic  Orncs,  September  Ttb,  ISS. 
The  Spanish  Government  has  given  notice  that  on  the  19th  of  October,  twt)  lighti 
will  be  established  in  Ar(»sa  Bay,  on  the  Coast  of  Galicia,  Viz: — 

1.  A  light,  varied  by  flashe**,  on  Salvora  Island. 

2.  A  fixed  light,  on  Arosa  1^1  tnd. 

No.  1  is  a  fixed  light  but  varied  by  red  flashes  every  two  minutes.  It  stand*  «» 
the  south  point  of  Salvora  Island,  in  42°  27'  60"  North,  and  8°  59'  20"  We<t  of 
Greenwich.  Its  hight  is  83  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  it  is  visible  from  the 
deck  of  a  veesel,  about  16  miles. 

No.  2  \zi  a  fixed  light  on  Cabalo  Point,  the  N.  W.  extremity  of  Aroea  Island.  It 
stands  89  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  42°  84'  8"  N.  and  8°  61'  80"  West  of  Green- 
wich.    It  may  be  seen  about  1 1  miles. 

It  also  appears  by  the  above  mentioned  notice  that  a  dangerous  Rock,  in  the  en- 
trance of  Port  Ferrol,  in  the  way  of  vessels  beating  into  or  out  of  the  harbor,  h%s  been 
recently  discovered.  It  is  named  the  Cabalino  and  the  following  compass  beario^ 
give  its  position : — 

The  S.  E.  angle  of  S.  Felipe  Castle,  N,  71°  E. 

The  S.  angle  of  S.  Carlos  Castle,  N.  14°  W. 

The  N.  W.  angle  of  S.  Martin  Castle,  N.  85°  E.,  and  its  distance  from  the  sooth 
shore  of  the  channel  is  not  more  than  half  a  cable's  length..  It  is  nearly  circular  in 
form,  about  7  feet  in  diameter,  and  at  low  water  its  summit  is  a  wash,  thtiUf^  con- 
cealed by  the  seaweed ;  the  depth  round  it  is  9  feet  close  to ;  and  increases  to  18  leeL 
S.  E.  by  E.  from  the  Cabalino,  distant  74  yards,  is  th«i  Cabalo,  consisting  of  thre«  con- 
nected masses  of  rock,  the  highe^^t  and  North- Westernmost  of  which  is  of  a  tabiJar 
form,  nearly  round,  and  connected  with  the  Cabalino  by  a  reefi  The  Cabalo  rijes  S 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  is  nearly  24  across,  N.  W.  to  S.  E. 
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FIXED  LIGHT  ON  SISAR0A8  ISLAND,  WEST  COAST  OF  SPAIN. 

llTDROoapnic  OrricBt  August  9lh,  1853. 
On  the  18th  of  last  May,  a  notice  was  received  from  the  Spanish  Covemment,  and 
was  immediately  republiabed  by  this  office,  that  a  Fixed  Red  Light,  varied  by  flashes, 
bad  been  placecfon  Sisargas  Island,  in  43°  21'  60"  N.  and  8°  66'  9"  West  of  Oreen- 
vich,  at  the  bight  of  363  feet  above  the  sea.  But  by  another  dispatch  received  this 
day,  it  appears  that  the  light  ought  to  have  been  described  as  Bright,  with  Red 
flashes,  which  occur  every  four  minutes. 

ALHUCEMAS  LIGHT,  COAST  OF  BARBARY. 

It  also  appears  from  a  note  in  this  latter  despatch  that  a  Fixed  Light  is  to  be  ex- 
hibited during  the  present  month  on  the  "  Torre-vigia  "  in  Alhucemas  Bay,  on  the 
Coast  of  Barbary  ;  but  no  other  particulars  have  yet  been  communicated  to  this  office. 

Alhucemas  Bay  in  the  Spanish  Chart  is  in  86°  15'  N.  and  8°  48'  W.  of  Greenwich. 

LIGHTS  IN  THE  KATTEGAT. 

llTDRooRAPmc  OrricB,  August  29tli,  1853. 

Her  Majesty's  Government  has  been  officially  informed  that  in  the  course  of  the 
present  month  a  Light  Vessel  will  be  placed  on  the  Kobber  Ground,  in  the  Kattegat, 
and  will  carry  Three  Lights. 

She  will  ride  three  or  four  cables  lengths,  S.  E.  by  S.  (by  compass)  from  the  Ny va- 
ger,  (New  Beacon.)  in  latitude  67°  8'  80"  N.  and  longitude  11°  20'  80"  E.  from 
Greenwich.  She  will  be  schooner  rigged,  and  each  side  painted  red  with  a  white 
cross.    More  accurate  particulars  have  been  promised. 


KAILROAD,  CANAL,  AND  STEAMBOAT  STATISTICS. 

INCREASE  OF  RAILROAD  TRAFFIC  IN  1853. 

The  following  table  compiled  from  reports  of  the  several  roads,  shows  the  per  cent 
gain  in  the  traffic  of  1863,  over  the  previous  year ; — 

Michigan  Central 17 

New  York  and  New  Haven 60 

Ohio  and  Pennsylvania 102 

Pennsylvania  Central 62 

Watertown  and  Rome,  N.  Y 48 

Cleveland  and  Pittsburg 20 

Hamilton,  Cincinnati,  and  Dayton. . .  68 


Cleveland  and  Columbus.. .  .per  cent.  20 

Little  Miami 23 

Louisville  and  Frankfort 28 

N.  Y.  Central,  through  the  line 27 

Hartford  and  Springfield 18 

Housatonic 20 

Norwich  and  Worcester. 20 

Baltimore  and  Ohio 43 


PASSAGES  OF  LIVERPOOL  STEAMSHIPS  IN  1852. 

Subjoined  are  tables  exhibiting  the  length  of  each  voyage  of  the  steamships  of  the 
Collins  and  Cunard  lines,  during  the  year  1862.  It  will  be  seen  that  each  line  has 
nobly  sustained  its  reputation  for  regularity,  and  that  the  difference  between  the  two 
may  be  counted  in  hours. 

'  The  average  length  of  each  of  23  voyages  from  New  York  to  Liverpool  of  the  Col- 
lins ships,  was  10  days,  19  hours,  and  14  minutes. 

The  average  length  of  each  of  24  voyages  from  Liverpool  to  New  York  of  the  Col- 
lins ships,  was  11  da^s,  16  hours,  and  24  minutes. 

The  average  length  of  each  of  24  voyages  from  New  York  to  Liverpool  of  the  Cu- 
nard ships,  was  1 1  days,  8  hours,  and  66  minutes. 

The  average  length  of  each  of  26  voyages  from  Liverpool  to  New  York  of  the  Cu- 
nard ships,  was  12  days,  11  hours,  and  36  minutes. 

The  shortest  passage  was  made  by  the  Arctic  in  February,  when  she  went  out  to 
Liverpool  in  9  days,  17  hours,  and  10  minutes. 

The  longest  passage  was  made  by  the  Niagara  in  the  same  month,  when  she  put 
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into  Halifax  on  her  way  to  New  York,  making  the  voyage  in  20  days,  16  hoars,  and 
20  minutes. 

The  shortest  passage  by  a  Cunard  ship  was  the  Asia's,  in  August,  when  she  reached 
New  York  in  10  days,  4  hours,  and  52  minutes. 

The  longest  passage  by  a  Collins  ship  was  the  Pacific's,  in  February,  when  she  was 
16  days,  6  hours  and  25  minutes  in  rea!cbing  New  York. 

THE  COLLINS   LINK. — NEW   YORK   TO  LIVERPOOL. 
Name.                                Sailed.                                              Arrived.  D, 

Pacific. January  10,  1852 January  21,  1862 10 


Atlantic. 

Arctic Feb'y 

Pacific " 

Baltic March 

Arctic " 

Pacific. April 

Atlantic " 

Arciic .May 

Baltic " 

Atlantic " 

Arctic June 

Baltic " 

Pacific July 

Atlantic " 

Arctic August 

Pacific '• 

Atlantic Sept. 

Arctic " 


24, 

21, 

6, 

20, 

3, 
17, 

1, 
16, 
29, 

12, 
26, 

10, 
24, 

7, 
21, 

4, 
18, 


Feb'y 


"     March 


u 
it 
« 
u 
u 

M 

(( 
(( 

u 
t( 
(( 
t< 
(t 
u 
It 


tt 


(( 


4, 
17. 

8, 

19, 

81, 

16, 
29, 

12, 
26, 

9, 
24, 

7, 
21. 

August  8, 
18, 

Sept  1, 
10, 
29, 


.April 

*< 

.May 
(( 

.June 

u 

.July 


tt 


t( 


Pacific October    2,     "     October  13, 


Atlantic " 

Baltic " 

Arctic Nov. 

Pacific " 

Baltic Dec. 

Arctic " 


16. 
30, 

13, 
27, 

11, 
26, 


(( 

u 
ft 
tf 
<f 


u 


.Nov. 

M 


27. 
10, 
25, 


« 

u 
tt 
u 
u 


It 
u 
u 
u 
u 
tl 
u 
tl 
tf 
u 
(i 
a 
u 
u 


D. 

H.M. 

10 

22  10 

10 

17  00 

9 

17  10 

11 

3  45 

12 

15  45 

U 

1  28 

11 

11  45 

11 

20  45 

10 

6  45 

10 

15  00 

10 

2  45 

10 

8  45 

10 

14  80 

10 

9  25 

10 

1  16 

10 

19  10 

10 

17  40 

10 

4    5 

10 

17  46 

10 

16  00 

10 

15  45 

18 

21  00 

11 

8  15 

Name.  Sailed. 

Arctic. January    7, 

Pacific "  28, 

Atlantic Feb.  11, 

Arctic •'  26, 

Pacific March  10, 

Baltic "  24, 

Arctic April  7, 

Pacific "  21, 

Atlantic May  6, 

Arctic '*  19, 

Baltic June  2, 

Atlantic "  16, 

Arctic "  80, 

Baltic July  14, 

Pacific "  28, 

Atlantic August  11, 

Arctic •'  26, 

Pacific Sept.  8, 

Atlantic "  22, 

Arctic October   6, 

Pacific »*  20, 

Atlantic Nov.  3, 

Baltic " 

Arctic Dec. 

Pacific •* 


<f 

ft 

ft 

tf 

ft 

tt 

If 

tf 

tt 

tf 

tf 

ft 

f( 

It 


ft 


,  April 
tt 

.May 


ft 


tt 


17, 

1, 
16, 

29. 
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ArrlTod, 

1862 January  21, 

"     Feb.         12, 

"     "  26, 

"     March       8, 

21, 

6, 

18, 

0 

16,' 
30, 
SO, 
26, 

11, 
25, 

8, 
22, 

6, 
18, 

2, 
16, 

1, 
16, 
27, 
16, 


1862, 


June 

July 

tf 

August 

Sept. 

it 

"     October 

!!!!!!!  !!!nov. 


tt 


(I 


M 


tl 


tt 


II 


tf 


II 


If 


ff 


fl 


tt 

U 
tf 
It 
tf 
ff 
M 


tt 


ff 


tl 


Dec 


D. 

H.M. 

18 

19  20 

16 

6  25 

14  22  85 

11 

20  28 

11 

4  SO 

12 

0  80 

10 

21  45 

11 

S  85 

11 

18  50 

11 

1  15 

11 

5  25 

10 

6  45 

11 

7  45 

11 

0  25 

10 

20  65 

10 

15  80 

11 

12  15 

10 

6  15 

10 

9  80 

10 

10  45 

11 

28  45 

12 

1  16 

10  20  25 

IS 

IS  SO 
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». 


Sailed.  Arrived. 

.January  14,  1852 January  25, 


ra. 
a.. 


a.  •  •  •   •  •  •...Jvprii 

it 

May 

it 

June 


28. 

11, 
25. 

March   10, 

24, 


M 

Feb. 


u 


Feb. 


M 


"     March 


u 


a 


.July 


a 


21, 
5, 

19, 
2, 

16. 

80, 

14, 

28, 
August  11, 

25, 
Sept  8, 
.  "  22, 
October  6, 

20, 
8, 

17, 

1, 
15, 


.April 
May 


M 
(4 


June 


M 


(i 


.Nov. 


.Dec. 

u 


7, 
28. 

8. 
22, 

6, 
18. 

2, 
15, 
80, 
12, 
27, 

11, 

26, 
August     7, 

22, 
Sept        4, 

20, 
"     October    4, 

17, 
Nov. 

u 
u 

M 


U 

M 

« 

U 

U 

M 

U 

(( 

U 

u 
u 

M 
U 
U 


July 


u 
II 
II 
II 
11 
II 


1, 

16, 
29, 
12, 


LIVERPOOL  TO  NEW   YORK. 


January  3, 

a, "  17, 

ft "  81, 

Feb.  14, 

"  28, 

a. March  18, 

"  27, 

, April 

a ** 

May 


II 
II 
II 

M 


U 
If 


"     March 


.June 


II 


.July 


a 


a 


M 
U 


10, 
24, 

8, 
22, 

5, 
19, 
8, 
17, 
81, 
August  14, 
28, 

Sept      11, 

"         25, 

El October  9, 

"        28, 

Nov.        6. 

t "         20, 

Dec.        4, 


II 
II 

u 
u 
u 

M 
II 
U 
« 
II 
II 
II 

a 
i( 
u 

M 
II 
« 
U 
II 


M 


.April 

u 

.May 
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January  16, 
Feb.  7. 
18, 
28. 
12, 
25, 
7, 
21, 

6. 
20. 

2, 

1«, 

80, 

15, 

29, 
August   12, 

25, 
Sept      10, 

21, 
October    6, 

21, 
Nov.         4, 

19, 
Dec.  2, 

17, 


.June 
I. 

a 

.July 

tl 


u 
II 

M 

II 
II 
II 
a 
t( 
u 
II 

M 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
M 
II 
M 
II 
II 
M 
M 


D. 

10 
.10 

.11 
.11 

,12 
,12 
11 
10 
.10 
.11 
.10 
.10 
.11 
,10 
.10 
.10 
.10 
.12 
,12 
.11 
,11 
.12 
.12 
.11 


u 
u 
u 

M 
H 

a 
u 
II 
II 
u 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
•I 
a 
II 

M 

II 

M 

II 
II 


.18 
.20 
,17 
.18 
.12 

.11 

.11 

.10 
.12 
.11 
.10 
.11 
.11 
,11 
.12 
.11 
.11 
.12 
.10 
.11 
,12 
.10 
12 
12 
13 


H.  BI. 
22  00 
10  00 
28  15 
22  00 
10  40 
22  00 
12  00 

19  00 

5  40 

6  00 
9  50 

15  40 

1  00 
15  05 

4  52 

20  00 
10  45 

2  00 
8  80 
8  80 

15  80 
22  40 
10  80 

21  SO 


8  15 

16  20 

17  80 
19  80 

17  10 
22  51 

5  50 
22  80 

4  55 

18  15 

17  20 
8  25 

11  80 

18  10 
1  16 

21  00 

6  15 
21  80 
11  50 

5  85 
00  00 
16  00 
21  80 

5  00 
1  45 


BRITISH  RAILWAY  WONDERS  OF  1850. 

LENS,  in  a  late  number  of  his  "  Household  Words,"  thus  describes  the  railway 
rsof  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  year  1850.  The  fancies  of  Boz  will  not  im- 
le  force  or  accuracy  of  the  facts  and  figures,  which  he  has  borrowed  from  official 
bar  reliable  sources. 

Q  the  unimpeachable  record  of  scarcely  credible  statisticB,  it  appears  that  at 
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the  end  of  1849  there  were,  in  Groat  Britain  and  Ireland,  five  thousand  five  hundred 
and  ninety  pix  miles  of  railway ^n  active  operation;  upwards  of  four  thou«aod  fi»« 
hundred  and  fifty-six  are  in  England,  eight  hundred  and  forty-six  in  ScotUuid,  »ad 
four  hundred  and  ninety-four  in  Ireland.  Besides  this,  the  number  of  miles  whidi 
have  been  authorized  by  Parliament,  and  still  remain  to  be  fini.*»hed,  is  six  thoosand 
and  thirty ;  so  that,  if  all  the  lines  were  completed,  the  three  kioijdoms  would  be  »- 
tersected  by  a  network  of  railroad  measuring  twelve  thousand  miles :  but  of  this  there 
is  only  a  remote  probability,  the  number  of  miles  in  course  of  active  construciioo  beiof 
DO  more  than  one  thousand  five  hundred,  so  that  by  the  end  of  the  pre;»ent  year  it  is 
calculated  that  the  length  of  finished  and  operative  railway  may  be  about  seven  ibou- 
sand  four  hundred  miles,  or  as  many  as  lie  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  with  a  thousand  miles  to  spare.  The  number  of  p»ersond  employed  oo 
the  30th  of  June,  1849,  in  the  operative  railways  was  fifty-four  thousand  ;  on  the  iffi- 
opened  lines,  one  hundred  and  four  thousand. 

When  the  schemer  of  the  infeincy  of  the  giant  railway  system  turns  to  the  p«aseQ- 
ger  account  for  the  year  1849,  he  declares  he  is  fairly  **  knocked  over."  He  find*  that 
the  railway  ptissengers  are  put  down  at  sixty-three  million  eight  hundred  tiiousand ; 
nearly  three  times  the  number  returned  for  1843,  and  a  hundred  times  as  many  as 
took  to  the  road  in  the  days  of  stage  coaches.  The  passengers  of  1849  actually  doabU 
the  sum  of  the  entire  population  of  the  three  kingdoms. 

The  statement  of  capital  which  the  six  thousand  miles  now  being  hourly  traveled 
over  represents,  will  require  the  reader  to  draw  a  lon^  breath ;  it  is  one  hundred  and 
ninety-seven-and  a-half  millions  of  pounds  sterling.  Add  to  this  the  cash  being  dis- 
bursed for  the  lines  in  progress,  the  total  rises  to  two  hundred  and  twenty  millions  I 
The  average  cost  of  each  mile  of  railway,  including  engines,  carriages,  stations,^ 
technically  called  "  plant,"  is  thirty-three  thousand  |M>und8. 

Has  this  outlay  proved  remunerative?  The  commissioners  tell  us  tl^at  the  groa 
receipts  from  all  the  railways  in  1849  amounted  to  eleven  millions  eight  hundred  aod 
six  thousand  pounds;  from  which,  if  the  working  expenses  be  deducted  at  the  rate  of 
forty-three  per  cent,  (being  about  an  average  taken  from  the  published  statements  d 
a  number  of  the  principal  companies),  there  remains  a  net  available  profit  of  iboot 
six  millions  seven  hundred  and  twenty  nine  thousand  four  hundred  and  twenty  pounds, 
to  remunerate  the  holders  of  property  to  the  amount  of  one  hundred  and  ninety  sera 
millions  and  a  half;  or  at  the  rate,  within  a  fraction,  of  three-and-ahalf  per  oeoL 
Here  our  parent  of  railway  prospectuses  chuckles.  He  promised  twenty  per  cent 
per  annum. 

In  short,  in  everything  except  the  dividends,  our  scheming  friend  finds  that  retent 
fact  has  outstripped  his  early  fictions.  He  told  the  nervous  old  ladies  and  shaky  "half- 
pays"  on  his  projected  line,  that  railways  were  quite  as  safe  as  stage-coaches.  Wbit 
say  the  grave  records  of  1849?  The  lives  of  five  passengers  were  lost  during  tbit 
year,  and  those  by  one  accident — a  cause,  of  course,  beyond  the  control  of  the  victma; 
eighteen  more  casualties  took  place,  for  which  the  sufferers  had  themselves  alooe  to 
blame.  Five  lives  lost  by  official  mismanagement,  out  of  sixty-four  millions  of  reka, 
is  no  very  outrageous  proportion  ;  especially  when  we  reflect,  that  taking  as  t  busts 
the  calculations  of  1843,  the  number  of  miles  traveled  over  per  rail  during  last  year, 
may  be  set  down  at  eight  hundred  and  forty-five  millions ;  or  nine  times  the  distance 
between  the  earth  and  the  sun  !     Such  are  the  railway  wonders  of  the  year  1849. 

THE  RAILWAYS  OF  RUSSIA. 

A  French  journal  publishes  from  the  Augsburg  Gazette^  an  interesting  account  of 
the  progress  which  has  been  made  within  the  last  few  years  in  the  prosecution  <^  rail- 
ways in  Russia.    From  this  article  we  gather  the  following  facts : — 

The  first  railway  in  Russia  was  that  leading  from  St.  Petersburg  to  Tsarskoxeb  aod 
Paulo wski,  two  imperial  residences,  a  distance  of  17  miles.  This  road  was  opened  ia 
1836,  by  a  company  consisting  in  part  of  British  capitalists  ;  and  the  shares  which  cost 
40  or  50  dollars,  are  now  worth  60  to  70.  This  was  soon  followed  by  the  grrat  eoler 
pri>e  undertaken  by  the  Emperor,  in  which  hf  took  a  deep  interest,  of  a  first  da« 
railway  from  St.  Petersburg  to  Moscow,  607  versts  in  length,  or  just  about  400  Enj^ 
lish  miles.  In  the  prosecution  of  the  work  it  is  well  known  by  the  friends  of  tbeUu 
Major  Whistler,  who  was  one  of  the  efficient  engineers  of  the  Western  R&ilruaJ  «■ 
Massachusetts,  that  he  was  invited  thither  through  the  agency  of  Mr.  Bodisco,  the  Roi- 
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aian  MiDister,  and  was  employed  in  a  very  responsible  situation  in  the  conduct  of  the 
"Work,  until  his  death,  "which  t(M)k  place  a  short  time  before  it  was  finished.  Under 
the  agency  of  Mr.  Whistler,  a  large  number  of  American  mechanics  were  invited  to 
Kussia,  and  employed  in  the  construction  of  locomotives  and  machinery. 

This  work  was  constructed  under  the  direction  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Works, 
Count  Kleir  Michel,  aided  by  Major  Whistler,  and  was  opened  on  the  Ist  of  Novem- 
ber, 1851.  It  is  found  to  be  of  immense  benefit  to  the  Commerce  of  the  country,  and 
the  business  upon  it  is  daily  increasing.  The  passage  is  made  from  the  one  capital  to 
the  other  in  22  hours,  which  previously  occupied  four  days  in  diligent  traveling  day 
and  night 

The  Augsburg  paper  goes  on  to  relate  this  line  had  been  hardly  finit$hed,  when  the 
emperor  ordered  the  construction  of  another  gigantic  road  between  St.  Petersburg  and 
^^''arsaw.  The  track  has  been  laid  out,  and  thousands  of  laborers  are  now  engaged 
in  grading  it 

This  road  will  be  1,010  versts,  or  668  miles  long.  It  will  pass  by  the  cities  of  Lou- 
ga,  Pskoff,  Dunabourg,  Wilna,  Grodno,  Vileka,  Duna,  Viala,  Niemen,  and  Narev.  Gen. 
Oertiifelt,  of  the  corps  of  engineers,  directs  the  works  of  this  road. 

While  this  great  railway  is  in  prosecution,  a  company  has  been  formed  at  Riga  for 
building  a  branch  which  is  to  unite  the  seaport  with  the  city  of  Dunabourg,  and  thus 
connect  Riga  with  the  two  Capital^  of  Russia  and  Poland.  This  branch,  the  track  of 
which  was  laid  out  by  the  engineer  GoDzenback,  will  be  about  138  miles  in  length. 
It  will  keep  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Duna,  and  will  pass  near  the  cities  of  Johub- 
stadt  and  Freidricstadt.  The  capital  is  fixed  ut  nine  millions  of  rubles,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  the  government  will  grant  a  guaranty  of  interest  at  4  per  cent. 

Another  line,  which  is  not  yet  begun,  is  to  unite  Dunabourg  by  Smolensk!,  with 
Moscow,  and  establish  a  direct  communication  between  this  ancient  Russian  capital 
and  Warsaw,  by  the  route  which  was  pursued  by  the  advance  and  retreat  of  the  French 
amiy  in  1812. 

In  the  south  of  the  empire,  the  government  is  about,  it  is  said,  to  authorize  a  company, 
by  granting  a  guaranty  of  4  per  cent,  to  undertake  the  construction  of  a  railroad  be- 
tween Kharoff  and  Odessa.  This  road  will  cross  Dnieper  at  Kreineetchong,  above 
the  rapids,  which  obstructed  the  navigation  of  the  river.  This  road  will  benefit  the 
Cummeice  in  grain  in  the  same  manner  as  the  line  from  Dunabourg  to  Riga  ih  destined 
to  help  forward  that  of  timber. 

Finally,  in  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  where  for  some  years  the  line  from  Warsaw  to 
Mysolvitz,  in  Prussian  Sile-ia,  has  been  in  full  activity,  two  other  lines  are  thought  of: 
one  from  Warsaw  to  Bromberg,  the  other  from  the  same  capital  to  Pt>sen ;  but  the  ar- 
rangements necessary  to  be  made  with  the  Prussian  government  for  this  purpose  have 
not  reached  a  satisfactory  result.  The  line  from  Warsaw  to  Mysolvitz,  a  little  more 
than  200  miles  in  length,  puts  the  capital  of  Poland  in  communication  by  railway  with 
Vienna  and  Berlin,  and  consequently  with  Paris.  When  the  line  which  is*  to  join 
Warsaw  to  St.  Petersburg  is  open  for  travel,  which  it  is  expected  will  be  in  about 
three  years,  the  immense  distance  which  separates  France  and  Rusfeiamay  be  traveled 
over  in  four  or  five  days. 

EFFECTS  OF  RAILROADS  ON  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS. 

The  town  of  Fayetteville,  N.  C,  situate  in  a  great  agricultural  region,  has  for  years 

bad  to  depend  for  its  supply  of  hay  on  the  New  York  and  other  northern  markets. 

Recently  the  Western  plank  road,  connecting  with  that  city,  has  been  finished,  and  a 

short  time  since  they  received  over  10,000  pounds  of  hay,  (of  a  better  quality  than 

they  have  been  getting  from  the  North,)  brought  in  from  Fdrsyth  county,  N.  C,  at 

$1  25  per  100  pounds.    The  Fayetteville  Observer  says: — 

We  learn  that  such  hay  has  been  abundant  in  that  county  at  «30  cents  per  1 00 
pounds,  but  that  since  the  article  has  been  brought  here  at  a  profit,  it  has  risen  to  60 
cents.  The  meadow  from  which  this  hay  came,  has  yielded  at  the  first  cutting  this 
year  about  2,600  pounds  per  acre — of  herds  grass,  clover,  itc.  At  the  Second  cutting 
It  will  yield  fully  as  much  more  of  blue  gra^s.  Five  thousand  pwunds,  worth  formerly 
at  30  cents,  116  per  acre  ;  worth  now,  at  60  cents,  §25  per  acre.  This  fhows  a  clear 
gain  to  the  farmer  of  $10  per  annum  per  acre,  or  interest  equal  to  an  increase  in  the 
value  of  his  land  of  f  166  66  per  acre. 
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THE  PENNSYLVANIA  RAILROAD. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  comparative  receips  of  this  work  for  the  mooth 
of  August  this  year  and  last,  and  for  eight  months  of  this  year  and  last : — 

Months.                                            1853.                       1B53.                  Increase.  Total  incresae. 

January 92,172  60         233.686  26       141,368  76  

February 155.65113         284,46149       128,810  .S6  270,174  12 

March 243,778  71         810,955  82         67,182  11  387,856  23 

April 204.808  94         270,126  62         66,817  68  402,673  91 

May 161.583  92         195,(72  90         83.488  98  486,162  89 

June 122,162  83          156,978  59         84,825  76  -470,988  65 

July    112,879  52          157,244  90         44,365  38  615,864  03 

August 149,966  80         236,493  19         86,526  89  601,880  92 
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THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  OTTO  OF  ROSES. 

WHKRE   IT   IS    PRODUCED,   THE   QUANTITY    MADE,   ITS    VALUE    AND    C8E. 

The  time  has  been  wlien  Tunis  used  to  furnish  the  Gnest  Otto  of  Rosed  known  io 
Europe ;  at  present  not  an  ounce  i'*  exported  from  there.  Mecca,  Aleppo  and  Damas- 
cus have  l)een  wiid  to  yiehl  it  in  abundance ;  but  now  all  the&e  places^,  including  Tu- 
nis, are  supplied  from  the  market  of  Constantinople.  Ghazipore  in  India,  on  iLe 
Ganges,  and  not  in 

"  The  vale  of  Caahmere 
With  its  roses  the  brighietit  the  world  eVr  gavet" 

fitill  prepares  a  rich  and  extremely  dear  oil,  but  it  is  never  exported  thence  to  Eng- 
land. It  is  almost  entirely  c;)nsumed  amon^  the  people  there  on  festival  occai-iim?. 
Its  price  also  is  enorniou-*,  said  to  be  one  hundred  dodars  an  ounce. 

The  center  of  prwluction  in  Turkey  in  Europe  for  the  Oil  of  Roses  which  is  exported, 
is  in  a  small  district  called  Aasanlik  in  Bulgaria.  Hasonlik  is  a  shire-town  about  2(h) 
miles  north  west  of  Constantinople,  and  gives  its  name  to  a  district  of  thirty-^ix  vil- 
lages, which  is  <levoted  mainly  to  the  cultivation  of  the  rose.  Though  the  villA«»«*s 
are  all  situated  on  a  plain  on  elevated  ground,  yet,  as  the  pUin  is  protected  by  high 
mountains,  the  climate  of  the  region  is  very  mtxierate.  The  inhabitants  are  all  of  the 
Bu'garian  Sclavonic  race,  in  pait  Mussulmans  and  in  part  Christians.  The  ruse  which 
they  cultivate  for  the  sake  of  the  leaves  is  the  Red  Centifolia. 

*^  Tlie  floweret  of  a  huudred  leaves,'^ 
and  is  planted  in  the  open  fiehls  with  the  same  profusion  as  corn  or  potatoes  with  u<. 
The  roses  are  in  full  blcnmi  by  the  month  of  May,  and  before  the  second  week  in  June 
the  harvest  of  the  leaves  has  been  completed,  and  nothing  is  done  in  collecting  ibem 
at  any  t»lher  time.  During  the  season  of  flowering,  the  whole  coiintry  f«»r  mile*  be- 
y.iid  the  d "strict  is  redolent  with  odor  of  roses.  The  digging  and  pruning  of  the 
bushes,  collecting  the  leaves,  the  process  of  distillation,  and  the  manufacture  o(  ves- 
sels to  h<»ld  the  oil,  occi)]iy  the  piople  nearly  the  whole  of  their  time. 

In  di>tilling  the  oil.  the  u«ual  process  for  extracting  volatile  or  essential  oils  is  pur- 
sued. The  ro.-e  leaves  while  fie!-h  are  placed  in  the  alembic,  and  fresh  water  is 
poured  upon  them.  The  water  which  comes  off  is  successively  distilled,  and  finally 
the  oil,  beiiit;  the  lightest,  rises  to  the  top,  and  is  skimmed  off.  The  oil  is  limpid,  but 
with  a  tinge  of  orange  color.  It  is  t-nui  to  take  three  hundred  thousund  ro!«es  to  >itld 
an  ounce  of  oil.  It  is  brought  to  Cc^n^tantinople  in  flat-sided,  round-e<lged,  tinned 
copper  vessel-,  each  hermetically  close<l,  and  t-ealed  with  the  maker's  name.  Tlier* 
ca^4's  vary  in  t>ire  fmm  those  capable  of  holding  an  ounce  to  tiiO!>e  which  hohl  se\rD 
pounds,  and  even  more.  At  Constantinople,  alter  passing  into  other  hands,  it  is  pu: 
up  in  gilt  iMittles  which  preperve  the  antique  iVirm  ul  two  hundred  years  back, and  are 
manufactured  in  Bohemia  expr»ssly  for  the  purpose. 

The  quaritity  <»f  otto  «>f  ro.*-es  produced  in  any  one  year  varies  like  that  of  mi*t  pn>- 
ductiuns  of  the  soil.  In  the  year  1837,  a  very  g<KKl  one,  the  district  yielded  4,465 
pounds.     In  the  worst  years  they  do  not  obtain  more  than  1,600  pounti^,  and  an  urdi- 
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nary  yearns  amount  of  production  may  be  estimated  at  sometbiDg  less  than  8,000 
pounds.  The  weight  employed  in  bujmg  and  selling  it  is  a  peculiar  one,  the  metical, 
which  is  just  a  drachm  and  a  half,  and  nine  drachms  malce  a  Troy  ounce.  The  fair 
price  of  the  veritable  pure  otto  is  about  65  cents  the  meiical.  or  $6  an  ounce,  equal  to 
^72  a  pound.  Cousequently,  one  of  those  copper  cases  may  be  worth  ^500,  and  the 
oil  is  worth  five  to  seven  times  its  weight  in  silver.  The  price  of  the  oil  commonly  to 
be  found  may  not  be  more  than  $4  or  $6  an  ounce ;  but  as  the  amount  exported  is 
nearly  doubled  by  mixing  with  foreign  oils,  the  value  of  the  trade  in  otto  of  roses  to 
Turkey,  may  annually  be  about  $400,000. 

Ilie  oil  that  was  formerly  mixed  with  otto  of  roses  was  sandal  wood  oil,  which  is 
worth  only  $5  or  ^6  a  pound.  In  the  mass  it  has  little  or  no  smell,  but  when  diffused 
its  odor  is  very  agreeable.  It  is  much  less  liquid  and  flowing  than  the  oil  of  roses, 
and  adheres  a  long  time  to  the  hand.  Within  comparatively  a  few  years  a  new  oil 
has  been  introduced  to  dilute  oil  of  roses  and  render  it  less  overjxjwering.  It  is  called 
by  the  Arabs  who  bring  it  from  Meccha,  Htri  tihahi,  which  means  *'  shepherd's  per- 
fume," and  by  another  name  is  called  shepherd's  crook,  or  crane's  bill.  This  i^  a  kind 
of  geranium,  the  odor  of  the  oil  of  which  very  nearly  rci^embles  the  odor  of  the  leaf  of 
the  pennyroyal  geranium  much  more  than  it  does  the  odor  of  the  wild  flower  called 
with  us  crane's  bill.  The  Arabs  say  that  they  make  this  oil  among  themselves,  and 
they  sell  it  as  low  as  f  2  a  pound,  or  one-thirty-sixth  of  the  price  of  otto  of  rose.  Its 
odor  in  the  raa?s  is  extremely  agreeable,  and  produces  none  of  the  oppressive  and 
even  nauseating  effects  upon  some  constitutions  that  oil  of  roses  does.  Both  on  ac- 
count of  its  cheapness,  a  certain  similarity  of  odor,  its  likeness  in  color  and  weight 
with  otto  of  roses,  no  other  oil  combines  so  many  qualities  to  render  it  appropriate  to 
mix  with  it  and  reduce  its  strength.  In  the  common  oil  of  roses  found  in  the  shops 
there  is  probably  fifty  per  cent  of  foreign  oils  ;  and  on  account  of  the  dififusibility  of  its 
aroma  it  will  bear  to  receive,  without  any  perceivable  depreciation  (in  the  opinion  of 
ordinary  judges)  of  its  virtues  and  character,  even  eighty  per  cent  of  foreign  oils,  es- 
pecially of  the  oil  of  geranium,  if  it  has  been  cleanly  washed  in  water  and  well 
bleached  in  the  sun. 

The  reduction  of  its  strength  by  mixture  begins  at  Hasanlik.  The  people  there  are 
probably  ready  to  supply  nearly  as  much  as  there  is  a  profitable  demand  for.  The 
oil  of  geranium  is  sonietnnes  poured  upon  the  leaves  and  distilled  over  with  the  liquor 
of  the  roses.  A  sufficient  quantity  of  oil  of  geranium,  to  suit  the  necessary  profits  of 
the  seller,  and  the  price  the  buyer  is  willing  to  pay,  is  also  added  previous  to  export- 
ation ;  and  large  quantities  of  the  same  oil  are  exported  to  foreign  lands,  and  may 
serve  to  adapt  the  quality  of  otto  of  roses  to  the  exigencies  of  purchasers.  It  is  a 
proof  of  the  progress  of  refinement  and  luxury  and  of  the  prosperity  of  America,  that 
the  highest  priced  and  therefore  the  purest  otto  of  rose  is  more  and  more  sought  for 
from  Turkey. 

There  are  individuals  in  Constantinople  whose  profession  it  is  to  examine  and  test 
for  the  merchants,  the  quality  of  otto  of  roses,  and  they  will  readily  divide  the  sam- 
ples offered  to  them  into  five  or  six  qualities,  almost  entirely  by  the  sense  of  smell, 
and  they  are  the  persons  who  most  successfully  perform  the  manipulations  necessary 
in  mixing.  It  is  said  they  never  fail  of  coming  within  two  per  cent  of  the  amount  of 
foreign  od  existing  in  any  specimen  offered  to  them  to  examme.  The  common  test 
among  all  chisses  engaged  in  the  trade  is  to  moisten  a  piece  of  white  paper  with  some 
oil  of  roses,  and  if  it  is  pure  otto,  it  will  entirely  evaporate,  leaving  not  a  trace  uj)on 
the  paper,  but  yet  a  very  marked  perfume.  If  it  is  a  mixed  oil,  it  will,  on  the  con- 
trary, leave  a  stain  on  paper,  but  no  odor. 

The  usual  appearance  of  otto  of  roses  is  here  sufliciently  well  known  by  all  but  the 
green-horns.  They,  however,  are  always  numerous  enough  to  induce  the  Jew:*  of 
SSniyrna  and  ConsUiniinople  Uj  prepare,  in  exchange  for  people's  money,  the  meane-'t 
compound  of  hcented  grease  and  oils,  and  they  waylay  sea  captains  an<i  travelei*s  in 
the  streets,  and  induce  them  U)  buy  at  prices  not  much  below  common  otto  of  ro.-^es, 
numerous  i)oltles  of  something  resiembling  rather  spermaceti  and  oil,  as  choice  \ires- 
«nts  to  their  wives  and  friends.  Occasionally  such  persons  go  home  with  most  fabu- 
lous stories  of  the  cheapness  of  oil  of  loses  on  the  Levant.  One  aftern(M»n,  last  year, 
an  American  traveller  returned  to  his  hotel  from  an  excursion  in  the  h.izuars  of  Con- 
stantinople, and  eliultingly  showed  to  hi:-  fellow- travelers  a  precious  peculation  he 
had  made  in  otto  of  ro-e,«».  He  had  bought  six  ounces  in  as  many  luittlra  for  live  dol- 
lars a  b'atle.  An  intelligent  companion  soon  convinced  him  that  he  had  obtained 
nothing  but  six  bottles  of  olive  oil,  scented  with  rose,  and  in  a  natural  fit  of  indignation 
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and  mortification,  he  opeDed  the  window  and  threw  bottle  after  bottle  on  to  tlie 
pavement  of  the  street  below.  As  otto  of  roses  is  an  oil,  many  seem  to  «uppo9«  Uui 
the  more  oily  it  is  the  better  the  otto,  even  if  it  is  as  unctuous  as  bear's  greaee. 

America  is  probably  a  larger  consumer  of  otto  than  any  country  of  the  same  amooot 
of  population,  but  no  mdicatiun  can  be  found  in  this  of  the  strong  attachmtrot  the  la- 
dies may  have  for  costly  aromas.  For  one  pound  of  otto  of  roses  that  is  sold  to  the 
perfumer,  a  hundred  pounds  are  sold  to  the  snuff  manufacturers,  to  scent  therewith 
their  best  snuffs ! 

The  water  that  has  been  employed  in  the  process  of  distillation  to  obtain  the  oil  of 
roses,  furnishes  what  is  called  rose-water.  It  is  brought  abundantly  to  the  citj  io 
barrels  like  wine,  and  sold  about  as  cheap,  costing  not  more  than  eight  or  ten  ceot^  a 
quart.  Constant  use  is  made  of  it  on  festival  occasions  in  the  Greek  and  ArmeDuui 
churches,  and  it  is  also  sprinkled  on  guests  as  a  token  of  welcome  by  the  members  of 
the  family. 

COAL  MINES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  coal  mines  of  the  United  States  are  of  unknown  extent,  and  incalculable  valoe. 
The  coal- producing  States  are  as  follows,  as  stated  in  R.  Taylor's  well-known  work: 
— Alabama  has  3,400  square  miles  of  coal;  Georgia  150  miles;  Tennessee  4,'U*i'; 
Knetucky  18,500;  Virginia  21,195 ;  Maryland  550;  Ohio  11,900;  Indiana  7,7<»C': 
Illinois  44,000;  Pennsylvania  15,437  ;  Michigan  5,000;  Missouri  6,000.  Total  fquare 
mile^  of  coal  in  twelve  States,  133,132. 

Of  this  Illinois  has  the  largest  surface,  being  one  third  of  the  whole  ;  but  her  mioing 
lands  are  undeveloped.     Illinois  contains  43,960  square  miles,  equal  to  28,134.4<>J 
acres.    The  greatest  developments  have  been  in  the  mines  of  Pennsylvania.    Tbe 
greatest  amount  of  capital  and  labor  has  been  spent  on  them,  and   in  providing  I'J 
canals  and  railroads  conduits  to  market.     These  mines  also  have  been  in  cour^  of 
working  the  longest  period.    The  areas  in  this  State,  occupied  by  anthracite.  ?eoii- 
bituminous  coals,  are  equal  to  9,879,680  acres;  over  one  third  of  the  euperficie« i-f 
Pennsylvania  is  covered  by  productive  coal  formations,  a  proportion  more  than  three 
titnes  greater  relatively  than  great  Britain,  the  most  productive  of  the  £urope«o 
countries. 

The  production  and  use  of  coal  in  this  country  is  of  very  late  date.  The  first  u- 
thracite  coal  found  its  way  from  Pottsville  to  Philadelphia,  in  the  year  1812.  odIv 
forty  years  ago;  from  the  Lehigh  region  in  1814,  from  Wilkesbarre  in  1820.  Tlie  &>t 
bituiiiiuuus  coal  reached  tidewater  down  the  Susquehanna  only  in  1804;  less  tbm 
half  a  century  since. 

\\\  England  coal  has  been  consumed  for  fuel  from  the  beginning  of  the  thirteeoth 
century.  In  Scotland  only  from  the  close  of  the  last  century.  In  France,  fimn  U* 
beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century ;  and  in  Belgium  from  the  year  1198.  The  Belgi^ 
coal  mines  therefore  are  of  the  most  ancient  date  as  to  their  working. 

The  coal  of  Pennsylvania  lies  on  the  surface,  or  nearly  so,  an  advantage  which  the 
coal  of  £ur(>[)e  does  not  possess,  as  that  has  to  be  dug  out  from  very  low  depths. 

The  strata  of  the  great  bituminous  coal  region  of  the  Alleghany  Moantjuus  ck^lv 
approximates  to  a  horizontal  state ;  no  coal  region  in  the  world  otfers  more  ready  h- 
cilities  for  cheap  mining  than  does  that  of  Pennsylvania:  where  it  is  found  ratlieroo 
the  surface,  or  at  a  very  insignificant  depth  below  it.  The  great  AH^hany  or  Appa- 
lachian coalfield  extends  through  eight  States,  750  miles  long,  and  173  broad  atit^ 
grcatebit  breadth,  but  averaging  a  breadth  of  85  miles,  giving  an  area  of  d5,000  eqoare 
miles  of  bituminous  coal. 

The  three  divisiions  of  the  area  of  anthracite  coal  formations  in  Pennsylvania  are— 

Square  Miles.      Acres. 

The  Southern  or  Schuylkill  coal  region 864         104,960 

The  Middle  Coal  Di-^trict,  including  the  Mahony  and 

Shamoken,  to  the  Lehigh 116  7S,600 

Wyoming,  Wilkesbarre,  and  Lackawanna,  or  Northern 

region 118  76,520 

Total  area 397         264,080 

The  most  southern  coalfield  of  Pennsylvania  is  tliat  of  the  Dauphin,  which  sbou 
on  the  Schuylkill  at  Port  Lyon  or  Dauphin,  and  is  connected  with  the  PennsjlTamt 
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Ceotral  Railroad,  and  with  the  Schuylkill  Canal,  and  has  an  outlet  to  tide-water  at 
Havre  de  Grace.  This  is  the  least  developed  of  the  coal  regions  of  Pennsylvania,  but 
'wrill  be  found  quite  as  rich  as  any  when  more  fully  worked.  The  approaching  con- 
nection by  railroad  to  join  the  Reading  Railroad,  will  give  it  also  a  northern  outlet 
We  have,  therefore,  east  of  the  Alleghanies,  first,  the  west  and  northwestern  section, 
including  the  Wyoming  coal-field  and  Lackawanna  region.  We  have,  secondly,  the 
middle  region,  the  Shamokin  basin  east  of  the  Mahony  mountain ;  thirdly,  the  srreat 
Schuylkill  res^ion,  the  center  of  which  is  Pottsville,  which  puts  its  coal  in  circulation 
by  the  great  Reading  Railroad ;  and,  fourthly,  the  Dauphin  region,  which  stretches  in 
a  direction  from  southeast  to  northwest,  and  joining  the  Schuylkill. 

The  companies  working  the  mines  combine  the  double  object  of  mining  and  trans- 
porting coal.  The  obvious  distinction  between  carrying  and  producing  is  not  main- 
tained as  separate  business.  The  Lackawanna  and  Pennsylvania  coal  companiea 
draw  their  supplies  from  the  Northernmost  wing  of  the  coal-field,  Wyoming. 

The  Reading  Railroad  Company,  the  Schuylkill  Navigation  Company,  the  Lehigh 
Company,  all  occupy  the  Schuylkill  and  Middle  Coal  regions;  while  the  Dauphin 
Coal  Company  works  its  own  estates  in  tlie  southeastern  portion  of  the  coal-field,  but 
towards  the  Southern  market  of  Baltimore. 

The  coal  fields  of  British  4'ncrica  are  equal  to  an  area  of  18,000  square  miles.  The 
coal  fields  of  Europe  have  been  estimated  as  follows: — Great  Britam,  11,850  square 
miles;  Spnin  8,408;  France  1,719;  Belgium  518.  But  the  actual  yearly  pro<)uct  of 
coal  in  different  countries  is  as  follows: — Great  Britain  31,500,000  tons;  Belgium 
4,960,000  tuns;  United  States  4,400,000  tons;  France  4,140,000  tons. 

These  facts  are  worth  preserving  for  future  reference. 

A  SPANISH  CIGAR  FACTORY  AT  VALENCIA. 

A  correspondent  writing  from  Valencia,  Spain,  thus  describes  a  visit  to  a  cigar 
factory : — 

Valencia  is  an  object  of  particular  interest  to  the  Spanish,  from  its  being  the  place 
where  is  located  one  of  the   three  or  four  government  manufactories  of  tobacco  and 
cigars.     As  in  most  C4)untries  of  continental  Europe,  tobacco  is  a  government  monop- 
oly, from  which  a  very  considerable  amount  of  revenue  is  derived,  and  one  of  the 
sources  of  income  which  disturbances  and  revolution  do  not  distroy.    The  Spaniard 
haa  no  objection  to  a  pronunciamento  occasionally,  always  provided  it  does  not  de- 
prive him  of  bis  cigar.  The  latter  is  a  necessary  of  life,  while  the  former  is  a  luxury  in 
which  he  can  only  indulge  at  uncertain  intervals.    Ofiicial  documents  now  before  us 
show  that  the  government  income  from  the  tobacco  monopoly  last  year  amounted  to 
the  sum  of  199,000,000  reals,  minus  46,000,000  reals  expense,  leaving  144,000,000 
reals — or  about  ^7,200,000 — clear  income.     If  we  take  the  gross  revenue,  we  find  that 
DO  less  than  19,000,000  worth  of  tobacco  is  consumed  in  Spain  yearly,  exclusive  of 
the  amount  smuggled  into  the  country,  which,  owing  to  the  inferior  quality  of  the  gov- 
ernment tobacco,  is  enormous — so  enormous  indeed,  that  when  a  few  years  since  the 
yellow  fever  was  raging  at  Gibraltar,  so  fearfully  as  nearly  to  put  a  stop  to  smug- 
gling, from  that  great  depot  of  smuggled  goods,  it  was  necessary  to  empUiy  several 
thou>^and  extra  hands  in  the  government  establishments ;  and  even  then  the  demand 
-was  greater  than  the  supply.    How  large  the  amount  of  contraband  tobacco  is,  I  have 
DO  means  of  judging,  but  it  must  amount  to  at  least  a  couple  of  million  of  dollars 
worth  yearly ;  for  you  can  always  buy  at  the  hotels,  and  of  persons  who  accost  you 
mysteriously  in  the  street,  smuggled  cigars,  said  to  be  of  excellent  quality.     But  to 
return  to  the  factory  of  Valencia.     I  found  no  difficulty  m  gaining  access  to  it,  though 
there  is  constantly  a  guard  at  the  (loi)r  to  see  that  nothing  is  airried  out  unlawfully. 
I  went  first  to  the  snuff  department,  where  work  had  ceased,  but  I  was  seized  with 
such  a  fit  of  Hoeezing,  that  1  was  gLid  to  escape  with  my  head  still  remaining  on  my 
fiihoulders.     But  in  the  cigar  departn  ent  the  scene  was  a  different  one;  here,  in  four 
large  rooms  communicating  with  one  another,  were  assembled  no  less  than  3,500  fe- 
males of  all  ages,  jabbering  as  fast  as  their  tongues  could  move,  and,  without  a  single 
exception,  destitute  of  the  first  element  of  beauty.     They  were  working  at  tables  ir- 
reifularly  placed,  and  each  with  a  basket  ut  her  side,  so  that  we  had  some  difiiculty  in 
picking  our  way  among  them.     As  we  entered  each  room  a   murmur,  "  Hush !"  ran 
tiirough  it,  which  my  companion  insisted  wan  one  of  astonishment  at  the  rashness  of 
two  "  coat-tails  "  in  venturing  among  thirty  five  hundred  '*  little-coats,*'  (for  be  it  known 
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mj  friend  was  a  modest  man,  and  refused  to  pronounce  the  "word  ** petti^  in  that  cob- 
nection.)  However  this  may  be,  the  jabbering  recommenced  as  soon  as  we  pased, 
with  an  activity  which  indicated  a  laudable  desire  to  make  up  for  lost  time.  It  is 
astonishing  to  see  the  rapidity  with  which  they  work ;  a  little  tobacco  is  taken  from 
the  basket,  rapidly  rolled  and  broken  in  the  hand,  a  nice  leaf  selected  as  a  cofcr, 
which  is  quickly  rolled  over  the  broken  pieces,  one  end  is  fastened  with  a  little  grsu, 
and  when  clipped  to  the  proper  size  the  product  appears  quite  a  respectable  o^, 
though,  if  rumor  is  to  be  believed,  here,  as  in  many  other  thing's,  appearances  are  in 
the  highest  degree  deceptive.  Much  of  the  tobacco  used  comes  from  the  Philippw 
Islands,  but  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  Kentucky,  supply  their  share,  and  Havana  d'*« 
the  same,  at  least  in  name.  The  girls  are  paid  by  the  packag-e,  and  the  be^t  of  thea 
earn  about  five  reals,  or  twenty  five  cents  per  day,  of  about  eight  hours,  for  they  .-^l- 
dom  work  longer  than  that.  I  was  surprised,  however,  to  find  that  the  woman  wb^J 
accompanied  us  about  the  establi!»hraent  refused  any  fee,  and  by  the  offer  of  it,  I  ob- 
viously offended  her  '^ pundonor"  point  of  honor. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  that  it  has  occurred  to  me  in  Spain,  and  I  confers  th^ 
though  it  sometimes  embarrasses  me,  there  is  something  pleasant  in  finding  that  erery 
one  is  not  trying  to  get  as  much  money  out  of  you  as  possible.  There  se^ms  to  be, 
among  a  certain  class  of  Spaniards  a  feeling  of  pride,  x^hich  prevents  the  acceptAD.*e 
of  money  in  return  for  little  services,  which  does  not  exist  among  similar  ciasset  m 
other  countries  of  Europe. 

THE  SCHUYLKILL  COAL  TRADE. 

Mr.  Zieher,  the  agent  of  the  Merchants*  Afat/azine  in  Philadephia,  has  publi-^hei  a 
Table,  entitled.  The  Coal  Trade  of  Schuylkill  Co.,  Pennsylvania,     It  was  compiled  ^t 
•      C.  W.  Peale  and  J.  M.  Wetherill,  for  the  World's  Fair  at  New  York,  and  it  fumisl« 
much  valuable  information.     The  region  embraced  includes  the  Little  Schuylkill,  tlw 
West  Branch,  the  West  Norwegian,  the  East  Norwegian,  Mill  Creek,  and  SchuvIktL' 
Valley;  and  it  comprises  within  its  limits  one  hundred  and  eleven  collieries, of  wh.^ 
58  are  redash  coal,  and  43  white  ash  coal.     Seven  of  the  red  and   four  of  the  white 
ash  collieries  were  not  in  operation  during  the   year    1852 — being  new  oo€s^    (*!' 
these  collieries  62  are  working  coal  out  above  water  level,  and  49  below  water  Urtl 
48  of  the  red-ash  collieries  shipped  during  the  year  1852,  776,676  tons,  and  40  whit*- 
ash  collieries  shipped  1,520,744  tons,  making  a  total  of  2.S97,419  tons.     This  is  «< 
the  whole  amount  of  coal  shipped  during  the  year  1852,  as  there  were  collieries  i& 
operation  during  that  year  that  are  not  now  in  operation ;  consequently  this  collertiao 
does  not  include  them.     There  was  shipped  from  this  region,  including  the  Littk 
Schuylkill  district,  via  Reading  Railroad,  1,650,912   tons,  and  via  Schuylkill  Cttoi 
800,038  tons,  making  a  total  of  2,450,960  tons.     The  Little  Schuylkill  region  sent  yf 
this  amount  325,099  tons.    There  are  122^^  miles  of  under-gruund  railroads,  6^-  m2« 
of  which  are  through  rock  tunnels,  and  116^-  miles  in  gangways  through  coaL    Then 
are  210  steam-engines  employed  directly  at  the  various  collieries;  8,805  horse-power 
for  hoisiting  c»)al  and  pumping  water  from  slopes  ^nd  shafts,  the  deepest  of  whidiis 
853  yards  and  the  shortest  83  yards ;  1,376  horse-power  for  pumping  water  ooly,ai>'i 
1,891  horse  power  for  preparing  the  coal  for  market;  making  an  aggregate  of  T.OTi 
horse-power.     There  are  employed,  inside  and  outside,  at  the  various  mines,  9,'i^i 
bands,  468  hor?es,  and  569  mules.  There  are  2,756  miners'  houses,  exclusive  of  bi>use* 
occupied  by  miners  and  laborers  in  the  large  towns.  The  amount  of  individual  captul 
invested  in  the  coal  business  $3,462,000.     This  amount  does  not  include  that  invert^ 
by  the  landowners,  which  is  also  very  large.     The  thickest  vein  worked  is  eighty  IbH. 
and  the  smallest  two  feet. 


SUBSTITUTE  FOR  GUTTA  PERCH  A. 

Dr.  Riddell,  of  India,  in  making  experiments  on  the  Muddar  plant  of  India,  («*r/rp*d 
ffigantea,  found  that  its  milky  juice,  when  dried,  became  tough  and  hard  like  ?Gtti 
percha,  and  precisely  anah^ous  to  it.  It  is  charred  by  sulphuric  acid,  coo  verted  mto 
a  yellow  resmous  sub^^tance  by  nitric  acid,  and  but  little  or  not  at  all  acted  on  by  mo- 
riatic  or  ascetic  acid  or  alcohol.  Spirits  of  Turpentine  dissolves  it  into  a  visckl  gl«. 
which,  when  it  is  taken  between  the  thumb  and  finger,  presseci  together  and  ih«t 
separated,  shows  numberless  minute  threads,  all  which  results  exactly  correspofri 
with  those  of  gutta  percha.    In  hot  water  it  becomes  plastic,  and  has  been  miHilckd 
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into  cups  and  vessels.  It  will  also  unite  with  the  true  gutta  percha.  The  muddar 
alAo  produces  an  excellent  fiber  useful  in  the  place  of  hemp  and  flax.  An  acre  of  land 
cultivated  with  it  would  produce  a  large  quantity  of  both  fiber  and  juice.  The  poorest 
land  suffices  for  its  growth.  A  nearly  similar  substance  is  procurable  from  the  juice  of 
tbe  euphorbia  tirucalli,  only  when  it  hardens  after  boiling  it  becomes  brittle.  The 
subject  is  most  important,  as  the  demand  for  gutta  percha  is  so  certain  quickly  to  ex- 
ceed the  supply  of  it  that  can  be  procured. 

MANUFACTURED  GOODS. 

The  London  SpecltUor  makes  the  following  remarks  in  an  article  urging  upon  Eng- 
lish manufacturers  to  look  well  to  the  quality  of  their  goods,  if  they  would  secure 
themselves  from  foreign  competition,  which  may  yet  drive  out  many  of  their  goods 
from  the  markets  of  the  world.  The  same  advice  is  suited  to  our  own  market,  and 
we  hope  our  manufacturers  are  shrewd  enough  to  see  of  themselves  wherein  lies  their 
security  for  the  largest  and  most  permanent  profits : — 

Some  years  ago,  there  was  a  stuff  well  known  in  this  country  as  Nankin  cloth,  col- 
loquially "nankeen,"  which  had  the  recommendation  of  being  a  wholesome  summer 
wear,  and  of  bein^  exceedini^ly  durable.  It  was  used  in  various  cases  for  jackets, 
truwsera  and  children's  clothing,  as  combining  lightness  and  durability ;  and  those 
qualities  extended  a  use  which  could  not  have  accorded  to  any  beauty  that  it  pos- 
seds<rd.  The  consumption  was  great,  and  at  a  certain  period  it  expanded  considerably. 
The  merchant  and  the  manufacturer  probably  thought  that  their  profits  could  be  in- 
creased by  dimmi>hing  the  original  cost  and  substituting  an  inferior  article  ;  at  all  events, 
it  was  found  in  practice  that  nankeen  did  not  possess  the  quality  of  durability  which 
was  originally  thought  to  be  implied  in  the  very  name ;  the  article  fell  into  discredit, 
into  disuse,  and  the  trade  declined.  Attempts  were  made  to  recover  it,  by  the  only 
legitimate  means — by  restjring  the  sterling  quality  of  the  stuff;  and  that  was  done, 
but  the  lost  traffic  was  not  regained ;  and  the  trade,  which  was  once  as  sterling  as  the 
bloth  itself,  is  extinct. 

There  is  no  imperishable  immunity  for  English  trade ;  its  tenure  can  only  be  fairly 
earned  by  doing  suit  and  service  in  the  way  of  sterling  work ;  and  if  English  com> 
modities  follow  the  example  of  nankeen  in  foreign  markets,  the  trade  will  undergo  a 
like  fate.  We  could  parallel  the  story  of  nankeen  cloth  in  anecdotes  of  needles  with- 
out eyes,  watches  warranted  to  go  for  24  hours,  with  other  examples  of  practice;  and 
indeed  these  tricks,  although  not  hazardous  to  the  same  degree,  are  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent copied  very  extensively  through  the  deterioration  of  English  wares  in  other 
things  than  woolen  cloths.  Much  of  the  iron  manufacture  has  been  observed  of  late 
years  to  show  traces  of  flaws  in  the  manufacture,  at  which  the  vender  must  have 
winked.  The  frauds  in  this  building  trade  are  notorious,  but  as  we  do  not  export 
bouses,  the  discredit  and  the  discomfort  are  luckily  kept  at  home.  It  is  in  the  export 
commodities  that  the  deterioration  is  most  mischievous  ;  and  while  we  look  with  pride 
to  the  enormous  expansion  of  our  exports  during  the  present  year,  we  may  well  ask 
ourselves  whether  it  is  safe  to  send  abroad  so  many  samples,  as  there  must  be  in  these 
exports  of  fraudulent  cheapness  f 

AMERICAN  SEWING  MACHINES  IN  SCOTUND. 

The  following  compliment  to  American  sewing  machines,  nearly  all  of  which  have 

been  illustrated  in  the  columns  of  the  Scientijic  American^  is  taken  from  the  Glasgow 

Chronicle : — 

A  machine  of  American  invention  has  been  introduced  into  this  country  by  Mr. 
Darling,  of  Glasgow,  at  whose  manufactory  numerous  examples  of  it  are  now  in 
operation,  which  carries  the  mechanical  principle  into  a  fresh  department  of  human 
labor — namely,  that  of  common  hand  sewing.  The  patent  sewing  machine  promises 
to  produce  a  revolution  in  the  business  of  the  seamstress  as  greafas  the  power-loom 
effected  in  that  of  the  weaver.  This  is,  in  truth,  a  moderate  statement,  for  the  capa> 
bilities  of  the  machine  have  not  yet  been  fully  tested,  and  it  is  impossible  to  say  how 
far  its  influence  on  the  labor  market  may  yet  extend.  By  the  hand  the  machine  may 
be  driven  at  the  rate  of  500  stitches  per  minute  ;  by  the  foot,  at  nearly  twice  that 
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rate.  Nor  must  it  be  supposed  that  the  work  executed  at  this  extraordinary  rapid 
rate  is  loose,  irregular  slop  sort  of  work.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  strong,  close  sewing, 
beautifully  regular,  such  as  it  would  require  a  very  firm  and  well-practiced  hand  to 
e<|ual  Now,  after  all  that  has  been  said  about  American  reaping  machines,  what 
will  be  said  about  this  new  American  sewing  machine,  which  seems  likely  to  do  still 
more  towards  facilitating  indoor  labor  than  the  larger  invention  towards  abridging 
the  work  of  the  field  ?'  We  do  not  wish  to  exaggerate  the  probabilities  of  the  case, 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  invention  has  so  far  passed  the  period  of  proba- 
tion tiiat  it  is  in  very  extensive  operation  in  America,  that  such  trial  as  it  has  had  in 
this  country  has  been  extremely  successful,  and  that  already  its  inventors  are  im- 
proving on  it  and  adapting  it  still  more  carefully  and  completely  to  its  end.  Looking 
at  it  when  at  work,  it  is  impossible  to  resist  the  conclusion  that  it  is  destined  com- 
pletely to  supersede  all  orciinary  plain  hand  sewing,  and  that  sewing,  as  an  occupa- 
tion for  either  men  or  women,  tailors  or  seamstresses,  is  gone  forever. 
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THE  TOBACCO  CROP  OF  CUBA. 

TaiMiDAD  DB  Cuba.,  September  89th,  I8S3. 
To  FaEEMAN  Hunt,  Editor  of  the  Merchant$'  Maagzine: — 

Sir — I  send  you  herewith  some  observations  upon  the  Tobacco  crop  of  this  IsUod, 
which  are  taken  from  an  intelligent  source,  and  may  be  of  interest  to  some  of  your 
readers. 

The  Tobacco  plats  are  generally  upon  the  margin  of  rivers,  yet  there  is  a  large 
quantity  of  good  Tobacco  raised  upon  high  lands  distant  from  rivers,  bat  the  £)rmtr 
situation  is  preferable. 

The  quantity  of  land  cultivated  depends  altogether  upon  the  means  of  the  cultiva- 
tor, and  the  product  of  the  crop  differs  in  value  according  to  quantity  and  quality ;  as 
high  as  $S0,000  has  been  realized  by  some  of  the  heaviest  Planters  from  a  single 
crop  of  Tobacco,  whilst  the  expenses  attending  its  cultivation  are  considerably  less 
than  those  incident  to  the  raising  of  sugar-cane. 

When  the  Tobacco  is  gathered,  it  is  hung  upon  poles  about  fifteen  feet  in  length  to 
dry ;  the  leaf  is  allowed  to  remain  a  short  time  in  the  air  after  it  is  ripe,  to  dry  a  lit- 
tle, but  not  so  much  as  to  cause  it  to  break  during  the  operation  of  banging. 

As  soon  as  the  Tobacco  is  dry  it  is  piled,  selecting  a  day  for  this  purpose  a  little 
damp,  that  the  leaf  may  not  be  liable  to  be  broken  in  the  handling;  the  pile  when 
made  is  carefully  closed  from  the  air ;  the  floor  of  the  piling-house  is  made  of  wikkI 
and  elevated  from  the  ground  that  the  moisture  may  not  rot  the  Tobacco ;  the  pile  i* 
formed  with  symmetry  and  in  such  a  manner  that  the  leaf  may  not  be  broken.  This 
operation  of  piling  is  made  that  the  Tobacco  may  acquire  a  good  color,  and  it  is  never 
allowed  to  remain  more  than  two  months  in  this  way,  when,  by  this  time  and  often 
much  before,  the  selection  and  preparation  for  market  is  made. 

The  preparation  of  the  Tobacco  for  market  is  as  follows,  viz :  the  largest,  roost  per- 
fect and  best  quality  leaves  are  first  selected  and  are  called  Libra,  and  are  superior 
to  all  the  others ;  the  next  is  called  Primera,  and  is  nearly  equal  to  the  former ;  then 
comes  the  Segunda,  a  little  inferior  to  the  Primera,  and  so  on  down  to  the  Stata,  or 
sixth,  which  is  the  last  selection  of  the  Tobacco  called  Principal.  From  this  there  is 
likewi8e  taken  the  Quehrado,  or  damaged,  to  which  class  belongs  all  the  large  leaf 
which  is  broken,  or  worm  eaten  in  the  field. 

The  Principal  is  composed  of  all  the  Tobacco  taken  from  the  plants  for  the  first 
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time,  as  the  leaves  of  the  secood  gatbeiiog  produce  aDother  class  of  Tobacco  which  is 
called  Capadura,  and  is  inferior  to  all  the  former  mentioned  kinds. 

There  is  likewise  a  kind  called  Libra  de  Pie^  which  is  made  up  from  the  first  leaves, 
or  those  which  come  in  contact  with  the  ground,  and  is  the  poorest  quality  of  the 
Tobacco. 

After  the  selection  as  above  expressed  is  finished,  the  Tobacco  is  packed,  bj  form- 
ing the  leaves  into  bunches,  as  follows,  viz :  the  Libra  and  Primera  is  composed  of 
twentj-five  leaves,  the  Segunda  of  thirty,  the  Tercera  of  thirty-five,  and  the  Cuarta  of 
forty,  which  are  the  classes  used  for  wrappers  ;  and  the  remainder  aire  composed  of 
fifty  leaves,  and  used  for  fillings ;  these  bunches  are  then  packed  into  bales  of  about 
one  hundred  pounds  weight. 

The  most  destructive  worm  ieeds  upon  the  Tobacco  at  night,  hiding  during  the 
day;  they  are  pursued  at  night  by  the  Planters  with  torches  made  from  pitch-pine 
slivers.  Your  obedient  servant, 

A  SUBSCRIBER. 


PROFrrS  OF  WOOL  GROWING. 

Mr.  McCoRMic,  a  wool-grower  of  Pennsylvania,  communicates  to  the  Western  Plow 
JBoy,  his  experience  as  to  the  profit  of  wool-growing.     He  says: — 

I  shall  confine  myself  more  particularly  to  my  experience  with  a  small  flock  of  ex- 
tra Saxon  Mariooes,  of  fifteen  head,  which  I  purchased  of  M.  McCeaver,  of  Washington 
County,  Pa.,  for  which  I  paid  him  one  hundred  and  twentv-five  dollars  in  April,  1851. 
The  fifteen  head  sheared  in  June,  1861,  fifty-eight  pounds  of  well  washed  wool,  for 
which  I  received  seventy-five  cents  per  pound.  That  season  I  raised  but  eight  lambs, 
ten  of  said  ewes  only  were  with  lamb,  the  other  five  beiug  but  two  years  old. 

In  1852  I  had  with  the  old  stock  aim  the  eight  lambs  twenty* three  head  to  shear, 
they  sheared  eighty-six  pounds,  for  which  I  received  but  sixty  cents  per  pounds  wool 
beiug  lower  than  in  1851.  I  raised  twelve  lambs,  and  sold  them  in  July  for  three 
dollars  per  head,  thinking  they  could  not  stand  the  drive  to  this.  State.  I  sheared 
said  sheep  about  two  weeks  smce,  they  sheared  nearly  four  pounds  average,  some  of 
them  sliearing  as  high  as  five  pounds,  and  I  have  fourteen  lambs,  worth  three  dollars 
per  head. 

I  have  not  sold  my  wool,  but  I  shall  ship  it  to  Licking  County,  Ohio,  where  I  ex- 
pect to  get  eighty  cents  per  pound,  wool  being  higher  this  year  than  for  some  years 
past,  and  no  doubt  will  remain  so  for  some  years  to  come.  Now,  sir,  I  will  figure  a 
little  and  see  if  I  have  made  anything,  after  paying  $8  38^  cents  per  head  for  my 
sheep. 

Cost  of  sheep  April,  1851 $126  00 

Expense  of  pasturing  from  April  till  June,  1851 1  50 

Received  for  58  lbs.  of  wool  June,  1853 43  50 

Raised  eight  lambs  in  the  year  1851 40  00 

June,  1852,  the  23  sheep  sheared  86  lbs.  at  60  cts.  per  lb.  51  60 

July,  1852,  sold  12  lambs  for 86  00 

Cost  of  keeping  from  June  1851  to  1852 82  00 

June,  1863,  sheep  sheared  88  lbs.  at  76  cents  per  lb. 66  00 

This  year  have  14  lambs  at  13  per  head 42^  00 

Cost  of  keeping  from  June  1852  to  1858 84  00 

The  old  stock  still  worth 1 25  00 

403  00 
Deduct  cost  and  keepmg 192  50 

Net  profit  from  April,  1851,  to  June,  1853,  on  1125 1211  00 

The  expense  of  washing  and  shearing  I  have  not  calculated,  it  would  not  exceed  for 
the  three  shearings  ten  dollars. 
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STOCK  AND  FARM  PRODUCE  OF  THE  CANADAS. 

In  a  letter  from  W.  L.  Mackenzie,  published  in  the  Demville  IndepeneUnt,  we  find 
the  following  in  relation  to  the  production  of  the  two  Canadas  : — 

In  all  Upper  Canada  there  are  99,860  occupiers  of  land,  of  whom  only  8,OS0  oecn- 
p;^  above  200  acres,  nearly  ten  million  acres  are  then  occupied,  of  which  orcr  tro- 
thirds  are  cultivated. 

The  crops  of  1861  were,  wheat,  12,692,862  bushels;  oata,  11,198,844  bushel?;  Id- 
dian  corn,  1,696,613  bushels;  potatoes,  4.987,475  bushels;  turnips,  3,644,942  bu^beU; 
hay,  681,782  tons;  wool,  2,699,764  pounds;  maple  sugar,  8,581,505  pounds  ix. 

Other  products,  «fec.,  were  butter,  nearly  16,000,000  pounds;  cheese.  2.226.74C 
pounds;  beef,  817,646  barrels ;  pork,  528,129  barrels;  fulled  cloth,  527.466  yards. 

There  are  in  Upper  Canada  193,982  bulls,  oxen  and  steers;  296,024  milch  cowi; 
254,988  calves  and  heifers ;  208,800  horses ;  968,822  sheep  ;  569.257  pigs. 

Lower  Canada  has  94,449  occupiers  of  8,113,915  acres  of  land,  of  which  8,605,517 
are  cultivated.  The  crop  of  wheat  last  year  was  only  8,075,868  bushels ;  of  oat*, 
8,967,504  bushels ;  of  potatoes,  4,456,1 1 1  bushels ;  of  hay,  nearly  a  million  tons ;  nearly 
a  million  and  a  half  pounds  of  wool;  six  million  pounds  of  maple  sugar;  nearly  t«ii 
million  pounds  butter ;  223,870  barrels  of  pork,  Ac. 

Lower  Canada  also  manufactured  780,860,950  yards  fulled  cloth ;  889,528  yards 
linen  ;  860,550  yards  flannel. 
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THE  MERCHANT :  OR  TRADE,  L\  RHYME. 

The  following  lines  were  written  by  a  contributor  to  The  Casket,  a  paper  edited  br 
the  ladies  of  St.  Anthony,  Minnesota — away  on  the  verge  of  civilization — and  md 
each  week  during  the  winter  months  before  the  St.  Anthony  Lyceum.  The  piec« 
needs  but  to  be  read  in  order  that  its  aptness  may  be  appreciated. 


Tare  and  tret, 

Grofts  and  net. 

Box  and  hogshead,  dry  and  wet ; 

Ready  made, 

Df  every  grade. 

Wholesale, retail,  will  you  trade? 

Goods  for  tale. 

Roll  or  bale. 

Ell  or  quarter,  yard  or  nail ; 

Every  dye, 

Will  you  buy? 

None  can  aell  as  cheap  as  i ! 


Thus  each  day 

Wears  away, 

And  his  hair  is  taming  gray ! 

OVr  his  k>oolis 

Ue  DiKhtly  looks, 

Counts  his  gains  and  bolts  bis  lo^s. 

By  and  by 

Ue  wiU  die— 

But  the  Ledger  book  on  high 

Shall  unfold 

How  he  K>ld, 

How  be  gok  and  used  bb  gold ! 


THE   MERCHANT'S   CLERK. 

A  oorrespondent  of  the  Brooklyn  Ectgle,  who  subscribes  himself  Ebeneaer  Sprout, 

relates  the  following  anecdote : — 

It  was  a  hot  sultry  day  in  the  latter  part  of  August,  a  day  truly  worthy  of  New 

York;  the  dirt  in  the  streets,  which  had  oeen  swept  into  little  heaps,  was  scattered 

about  by  the  cart  wheels  and  found  its  way  into  every  nook  and  crevice.    A  day 

which  makes  merchant's  clerks  wish  for  a  mouthful  of  pure  air  and  a  cool  draogbt 

ttom 

^  The  old  oaken  bucket  that  bangs  in  the  well.** 

In  the  aAemoon  of  this  very  day  that  I  have  attempted  to  describe,  there  mistit 
have  been  seen  in  the  couuting-room  of  Messrs.  Shaver  &  Skinem,  if  I  read  the  sigii 
correctly,  a  pale,  sickly  hiking  young  man  about  twenty  years  of  age ;  he  is  beodic^ 
over  a  large  ledger,  but  he  soon  closes  it,  and  resting  his  head  upon  his  hand  he  gaxes 
at  the  cover,  but  he  does  not  see  it,  for  his  thoughts  ar«  far  away  on  the  banks  of  th< 
Hudson. 
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I  wish  I  was  at  home  just  now — ^he  soliloquises.  Brother  John  must  be  driving  the 
cows  from  pasturing,  and  his  sons  collecting  the  sheep  from  the  hills,  and  tlie  fijwls 
going  to  roost  on  the  old  pear-tree,  and  the  whip-o-will  singing  his  clear  song  on  the 
cow-yard  fence.  I  wish  I  was  there.  Now  his  head  has  ifallen  upon  the  ledger,  and 
'Wearied  by  incessant  toil  he  has  sunk  into  a  quiet  slumber.  It  will  take  many  hours 
of  railroad  travel  to  reach  the  destination  of  his  thoughts,  for  they  are  far,  far  away 
from  the  city. 

Look  !  something  more  than  a  shadow  glides  in  at  the  door,  cautiously  unlocks  a 
drawer  of  the  safe,  and  takes  therefrom  something  that  looks  very  much  like  a  five 
hundred  dollar  bank  note — he  closes  the  drawer,  locks  it,  and  glides  out  so  quick,  so 
noiselessly,  that  he  has  disturbed  nothing ;  and  the  clerk  still  sleeps  on. 

Suddenly  he  wakes  with  convulsive  start,  but  he  soon  resumes  his  usual  composure ; 
he  puts  the  books  into  the  safe,  locks  it,  and  calling  to  the  porter,  who  is  on  the  next 
floor  above,  he  tells  him  he  can  close  the  office  now  for  he's  going  home.  Home,  in- 
deed !     A  home  from  necessity,  not  from  choice — a  boarding  house. 

The  next  day  he  is  looked  at  with  a  suspicious  eye  by  Mes.'^rs.  Shaver  <&  Skinem, 
and  in  the  afternoon  a  gentleman  with  a  star  on  his  breast  walks  into  the  office  and 
presents  a  warrant  for  the  arrest  of  Christopher  Call,  clerk  with  Messrs.  Shaver  <& 
Skinem,  charged  with  grand  larceny.  That  night  he  sleeps  in  the  Tombs — Tombs  for 
the  living,  not  for  the  dead,  though  there  are  deaths  there  very  often.  He  is  tried, 
and  pleads  not  guilty ;  he  looked  so  thin  and  pale,  and  his  voice  was  so  hollow,  but 
clear  and  distinct,  that  it  is  said  that  he  haunted  the  court  room  for  months  after- 
wards. Yet  he  was  acquitted.  That  night  he  was  thundering  along  the  railroad,  and 
early  the  next  morning  he  was  at  home.  But  he  was  sick,  yes,  very  sick,  for  more 
than  a  month  after.  But  he  at  last  regained  his  health.  He  never  entered  into  mer- 
cantile business  again,  but  commenced  farming,  and  is  now  a  wealthy  and  much  re- 
spected farmer  in  the  vicinity  of  Hudson. 

SMU66UN6  BT  WOMEN  AT  PARIS. 

The  smuggling  of  game  and  such  taxable  articles  into  Paris  under  the  petticoats  of 
women,  has  become  so  frequent  that  a  female  has  been  attached  to  the  bureau  of 
several  of  the.  barriers,  in  order  that  she  may  search  under  the  garments  of  suspected 
individuals.  Recently  a  woman  with  haunches,  says  the  Patrie,  the  Hottentot  Venus, 
presented  herself  at  one  of  the  gates.  The  agents,  who  are  always  jealous  of  stout 
people,  requested  the  lady  with  the  phenomenal  contour  to  stop.  She  refused,  and 
pushed  by.  One  of  the  custom- house  employees  seized  her,  and  commenced  pressing 
his  finger  on  various  parts  of  her  body,  as  if  he  were  feeling  to  see  whether  she  was 
ripe.  She  screamed  and  fought,  and  m  her  struggles,  a  partridge  fell  from  under  her 
skirts  to  the  ground.  Her  contraband  wares  were  probably  strung  like  dried  apples, 
and  the  escape  of  the  partridge  loosened  the  whole.  Down  came  a  quail,  and  then  a 
snipe,  and  then  another  quail,  and  a  woodcock,  till  the  woman,  whose  embonpoint  had 
visibly  diminished,  was  thrust  into  the  office,  where  the  female  attached  to  the  estab- 
lishment commenced  a  thorough  investigation.  When  all  was  over,  the  victim  was 
found  to  be  a  very  spare  person,  not  weighing  over  96  pounds,  and  was  consequently 
sent  to  the  prefecture  of  police. 

BUSINESS  MEN  WANTED. 

The  Newburyport  (Mass.)  Herald  says :  "  There  is  a  demand  for  talent  and  experi- 
ence in  business  beyond  the  supply.  Men  suitable  to  take  charge  of  manufacturing 
and  mechanical  establishments,  banks,  railroads,  mercantile,  and  other  agencies,  intel- 
ligent shipmasters,  <S:c.,  are  not  in  supply  equal  to  the  demand,  and  the  consequence  is 
likely  to  be  that  some,  it  is  feared  too  many,  of  the  projects  and  works  of  th<'  day, 
-will  fail  for  the  lack  of  the  capacity  and  experience  to  direct  them,  notwithstanding 
the  most  liberal  salaries  are  given,  to  procuie  men  supposed  to  be  competent  A 
vast  number  of  people  suppose  themselves  to  be  competent  who  are  not  so,  and 
though  in  some  cases  there  may  be  meritorious  and  deserving  people  overlooked,  yet 
it  is  not  often  the  case,  and  those  who  are  content  to  move  upward  step  by  step,  and 
use  a  moderate  degree  of  effort  to  please  their  employers,  are  sure  to  rise.  All  the 
business  talent  abd  industry  of  the  country  is  wanted,  and  few  if  any  of  those  who 
secure  the  confidence  of  those  who  employ  them,  in  their  ability  and  faithfulness,  fail 
of  fair  success  and  regular  promotion." 
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ENGLISH  COMMERCIAL  TRAVELERS. 

In  the  first  volume  of  the  Merchants*  Magazine  (July,  1839,  pages  37-411)  we  gatt 
Bome  accunt  of  the  system  of  commercial  traveling  in  England.  This  system,  tho<^ 
now  in  its  wane,  is  still  exercised  to  a  very  considerable  extent  iJiroughoat  the  i  Dited 
Kingdom.  The  following  account  of  the  commercial  travellers  in  England  is  from  iht 
reliable  correspondent  of  the  Courier  and  /inquirer  : — 

There  is  a  class  of  men  in  this  country  known  as  Commercial  Travellers  who  miy 
be  cou:fidered  as  separate  and  distinct  from  the  great  mass  of  Brurlishmen,  an<l  yet «« 
native  to  the  land  and  totally  incapable  of  being  transplanted.     They  are  mostly  ?«- 
tlemen,  generally  educated  and  never  illiterate — shrewd,  active  basiness  naen — always 
on  the  move  and  real  birds  of  passage — now  in  the  South,  in  a  few  days  away  to  the 
West,  or  traversing  the  Eastern  or  Northern  counties.    They  all   live  at  good  hoteh 
and  on  the  beat  the  markets  afford,  meanness  being  no  part  of  their  character,  and 
niggardliness  scouted  by  all  of  them.    Their  combined  patronage  will   build  op  any 
hotel,  and  particular  houses  in  each  town  receive  their  support.     The  landlord*  trftt 
them  with  great  respect,  and  the  servants  pay  them  marked  attention.     They  keep 
late  hours — enjoy  the  amusements  of  the  places  in  which  they  remain  at   night — sd- 
dom  rise  early — breakfast  at  the  fashionable  time — dine  late  and  sumptuously — wine 
being  an  indispensable  at  dinner ;  and  dress  genteely,  but  not  either  foppishly  or  ia 
the  current  mode  of  the  day.   They  usually  travel  in  second  class  carriages,  they  beinf 
both  respectable  and  convenient;  and  go  from  the  stations  to  the  hotels  in  cah«  otHt*, 
seldom  or  ever  condescending  to  walk  that  distance  be  it  s^etkt  or  smalL     They  are 
affable,  courteous,  friendly  and  generally  full  of  humor.  When  in  cities  or  lan?e  u^wxa 
where  business  is  to  be  attended  to,  they  go  about  it  at  once — their  settled  rule  beinf 
to  perform  their  duty  first  and  make  all  other  things  subservient  to  their  callicf. 
Thev  are  well  informed  upon  most  political  subjects,  and  generally  lib<r.il  mindei— 
freely  enter  into  conversation  with  strangers,  and  readily  accomnuxlate  them*elv«^tu 
the  society  in  which  they  are  thrown.     Constant  iotercouri«e  with  the  inhabitauts  o:' 
distant  and  secluded  sections  of  the  land  and  strangers,  makes  them  a  distinct  cU««. 
and  thty  meet  the  natives  of  the  extremes  of  their  own  island  with  a  friendly  ^piru, 
always  overlooking  sectioual  peculiarities  and  sinking  their  early  prejudices.    TVy 
look  upon  foreigners  as  brethren,  and  greet  a  German,  a  Frenchman,  or  an  American 
with  as  much  cordiality  as  they  do  their  own  countrymen.   They  know  no  distinctit-es 
among  men  beyond  those  which  mark  the  gentleman  from  the  blackguard,  and  juJ^'^e 
an  iuiiividual  by  his  conduct  more  than  by  his  dress  or  social   position.    They  we 
without  the  insolent  reserve  of  the  untraveled  and  pompous  Englishman,  and  jpoMes 
all  that  self  respect  and  genteel  breeding  which  characterises  the  well  informed  and 
dignified  man.     Many  of  them  speak  French  or  German,  and  some   of  them  both  d 
these  languages — have  traveled  on  the  continent  and  in  Ireland  and  Scotland,  and  re- 
late their  adventures  with  humor  and  spirit.    They  are  strict  disciplinarians  to  Um 
houses  where  they  stop,  and  have  a  mutual  method  of  recognition  of  their  ovo. 
amounting  to  a  species  of  free-masonry.    They  travel  almost  constantly,  year  in  awi 
year  out,  and  eeldom  remain  in  a  particular  place  beyond  a  few  daya,  and  ofleo  uA 
more  than  the  few  hours  required  for  the  transactii>n  of  their  busiue;»s. 

Take  them  as  a  class,  and  they  assuredly  are  a  peculiar  one,  they  are  emioenily 
original  and  distinct  from  the  balance  of  their  countrymen.  And  now,  who  are  tht-y 
and  what  are  they  ?  the  reader  may  ask.  Let  me  tell  you  as  far  as  I  am  able  : — Th»  y 
are  connected  with  the  extensive  mercantile  establishments  and  manufactories  in  the 
large  cities  and  towns,  and  travel  through  the  country  making  sales  of  goods  by  ^i^* 
pie.  They  ordinarily  receive  a  guinea  per  day  for  expenses,  which  accounts  fi»r  tb«r 
liberal  manner  of  living;  and  in  addition  to  that  sum  they  have  salaries  according  to 
their  abilities,  varying  from  one  hundred  to  eight  hundred  pounds  a  year.  Many  of 
them  are  married,  but  their  almost  constant  absence  from  home  prevents  them  frxa 
enjoying  for  any  length  of  time  the  comforts  of  a  home,  or  the  company  of  their  Una- 
lies.  But  few  of  them  accumulate  fi»rtunes  in  consequence  of  the  expensive  hiibiU 
they  acquire  in  the  performance  of  their  4)j;ty,  and  numbers  of  them  die  prematurely, 
leaving  small  and  destitute  children  to  the  tender  mercies  of  a  selfish  world.  Tbey 
have,  among  themselves  benevolent  beneficial  societies,  and  support  ewe  or  m«*« 
schools  for  the  education  of  the  orphan  children  of  deceased  members  of  their  class. 
to  which  they  contribute  liberally  and  pay  considerable  attention.  They  exhibit  » 
certain  degree  of  pride  in  some  matters,  and  never  stop  at  a  house  that  does  not  suod 
second  rate,  considering  themselves  degraded  by  making  a  third  rate  house  tb«ir  tem- 
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porary  home.  But  this  comes  from  their  employment  and  arises  necessarily  from  ft, 
as  Eni^Iidh  society  is  at  present  constituted,  for  the  buyer  will  not  be  so  likely  to  make 
his  purchases  from  the  traveler  who  stops  at  the  third  class  as  he  is  from  him  who 
frequents  the  second  class  inns,  aud  therefore  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  commercial 
man,  both  in  a  personal  and  business  point  of  view,  to  take  up  his  abode  in  those  ho- 
tels to  which  the  majority  of  his  class  give  the  preference  and  to  which  the  purchasers 
generally  resort. 

In  their  intercourse  with  society  they  endeavor  to  make  themselves  agreeable  and 
friendly,  knowing  well  that  cheerfulness  and  sociability,  blended  with  good  breeding, 
■will  ffreatly  advance  their  interest  This  may  be  regarded  by  some  persons  as  a  sel- 
fish feature,  but  charity  will  lead  the  liberal  minded  man  to  conclude  that  there  is  le^s 
of  that  spirit  in  it  than  a  disposition  to  be  on  good  terms  with  all  mankind.  In  my 
intercourse  with  them  I  have,  with  but  few  exceptions,  found  them  as  above  de- 
scribed, and  seldom  rude  or  ungentlemanly,  a  thing  I  cannot  in  truth  say  of  some  of 
those  exquiriites  whom  I  have  met,  who  pretend  to  consider  themselves  as  made  up 
of  a  superior  clay  to  that  used  in  the  make  of  the  commercial  traveler ;  and  there  are 
many  of  such  animals  in  England. 

lo  going  from  Worcester  to  Gloucester,  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  one  of  the  best 
of  the  class  of  "  Oommercials,"  and  his  frank  and  sociable  manner  pleased  me  much. 
We  conversed  freely  upon  various  subjects  connected  with  the  present  times,  and  I 
found  him  well  informed  respecting  the  current  events  of  the  day  in  his  own  country 
and  on  the  continent,  and  tolerably  well  acquainted  with  American  affairs.  He  knew 
me  to  be  from  the  New  World  by  my  general  appearance,  and  told  me  of  many  per- 
sona resident  in  the  United  States  with  whom  he  was  intimate,  having  made  their  ac- 
quaintance by  meeting  them  under  circumstances  similar  to  those  under  which  be  and 
I  had  met. 

RELIGION  IN  BUSINESS. 

If  you  wish  to  test  the  quality  of  a  man's  religion,  do  not  follow  him  to  church, 
where  he  must  put  on  the  garment  of  pious  observance ;  but  visit  him  at  bis  store, 
shop,  office,  or  counting-room,  and  mark  the  spirit  by  which  he  is  influenced  in  his  deal- 
ings with  his  fellow-man.  If  he  look  only  upon  his  own  things,  and  disrejjard  those 
of  his  neighlx)r,  you  need  not  hesitate  in  your  conclusion.  If  he  regard  merely  his  own 
interests,  and,  in  securing  his  own,  invades  the  rights  of  his  neighbor,  you  need  not 
fear  the  imputation  of  uncharitableness,  if  you  pronounce  that  man  no  true  follower 
of  Him  who  said,  "  As  ye  would  that  men  would  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them.'' 
There  is  a  sad  want  of  Christianity  in  business.  Professors  seem  to  think  their  religion 
too  pure  a  thing  to  be  brought  down  into  the  sphere  of  business,  lest  it  soil  its  gar- 
ments, or  be  assailed  with  ridicule.  But  a  man's  religion  i^  not  worthy  the  name,  if  it 
be  not  able  to  stand  the  ordeal  of  his  business  life;  if  it  do  not  accompany  him  in  his 
daily  avocations,  and  lead  him  to  sacrifice  his  worldly  loves  and  lust  of  gain  whenever 
they  would  prompt  him  to  forget  the  g<x>d  of  his  fellow-man  while  in  the  ardent  pur- 
suit of  his  own  interests. 

The  author  of  the  following  we  do  not  know,  but  it  embodies  views  on  this  subject 
by  which  men  in  business,  who  profess  to  be  governed  by  Christian  principles,  would 
do  well  to  compare  themselves : — 

*'  Each  one  is  bound  to  look  not  only  on  his  own  things,  but  also  on  the  things  of 
another.  You  cannot  divest  yourself.  God  has  ordained  it,  and  while  God  is  love, 
the  law  is  unalterable.  In  your  neighbor  you  are  b^und  to  see  a  brother  whose  feel- 
ing?, whose  reputation,  whose  property,  whose  family,  are  all  as  sacred  as  your  own. 
*  Let  no  man  seek  his  own,  but  every  mun  another's  wealth,*  is  a  precept  weightier 
than  all  the  dicta  of  the  exchange.  It  is  highly  convenient  to  evade  this  precept  by 
assuring  yourself  that  every  man  will  look  to  his  own  interests,  and  that  therefore 
you  may  just  gripe  all  that  others  will  let  you  gripe.  But  in  doing  so,  you  let  your- 
self down  from  the  level  of  a  Christian  to  the  level  of  a  scrambler.  Even  amongst 
men  who  meet  on  equal  terms.  Commerce  on  your  principle  is  not  a  system  of  mutual 
services,  but  a  system  of  mutual  supplanting.  But  among  men  who  meet  on  unequal 
terms,  that  principle  will  bear  you  out  in  cruel  oppression.  A  cloth-maker  offers  to  a 
cloth  merchant  a  parcel  of  cloth.  His  manner,  or  something  else,  tells  the  merchant 
that  he  is  under  the  necessity  of  finding  money.  He  ask?  a  fair  price.  According  to 
the  best  judgment  of  the  merchant,  that  price  would  afford  the  maker  a  fair  remu- 
neration, and  would  afford  himself  a  fair  profit ;  but  he  knows  or  guesses  that  money 
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happens  to  be,  at  that  moment,  of  exorbitant  value  to  his  neighbor.  Oo  this  coiajic- 
tion  he  refuses  the  fair  price,  and  oflfers  one  that  would  double  his  own  profit,  and 
leave  the  other  without  any  profit,  or  with  a  1oj*s.  The  other  hesitate;*,  rea3<«3,  eft- 
treats — but  at  last  reluctantly  yields.  The  merchants  exults  in  a  good  bargain.  A 
good  bai^ain ! — is  that  what  you  call  it  ?  Why.  the  thing  you  have  done  is  neither 
more  nor  less  than  taking  advantage  of  your  neighbored  necessity  to  deprive  him  of 
the  just  reward  of  his  labor,  and  to  put  it  in  your  own  pocket. 

" '  But  I  am  not  bound  to  look  after  another  man's  interests.'  Yes,  you  are.  God 
has  bound  you  to  it.  He  has  bound  all  other  men  to  do  the  same  to  you.  You  hsve 
denied  your  brother  his  equal  rights.  Had  you  done  your  duty,  two  hearts  would 
have  been  the  better,  but  now  two  hearts  are  worse.  Yours  is  contracting  around 
its  ill-gotten  profits  ;  his  is  soured  and  distrustful.'* 

COMMERCIAL  VALUE  OF  AN  OLD  MAN  IN  CHINA. 

The  reasonableness  and  placability  of  the  natives  were,  on  one  occasion,  evinced  k 
rather  a  remarkable  manner  at  Chusan,  while  I  was  there.  An  Englishman  had 
come  across  some  wild  ducks  in  the  canal  inside  the  city,  at  which  he  fired  with  ball, 
all  his  shot  having  been  previously  expended.  The  bullet  missed  the  bird»,  and, 
glancing  from  the  water,  killed  an  old  Chinaman,  who  was  sitting  at  his  own  door, 
enjoying  his  pipe. 

The  unfortunate  sportsman,  horrified  at  the  result  of  his  silly  thougbtlesmess,  bar 
ried  away  to  take  counsel  with  his  friends,  who  recommended  him  to  try  to  settle  the 
matter  with  the  relatives  of  the  deceased,  to  prevent  their  complaint  from  being  laid 
formally  before  the  authorities,  who  would  be  obliged  to  award  a  heavy   punishmeot 
for  such  reckless  carclessuess.     With  this  view,  one  of  his  friends  was  dispatched  to 
visit  the  family,  to  condole  with  them  for  their  loss,  and  to  explain  how  thoroughly  it 
was  the  result  of  accident     He  deplored  the  unhappy  circumstance  which  had  de- 
prived the  family  of  so  valuable  and  so  respectable  a  member,  and  pointed  out  ti» 
cheering  fact  that  he  was  very  old,  and,  in  the  natural  course  of  things,  could  not 
have  been  expected  to  live  much  longer,  and  that  pecuniary   recompense  should  be 
made  to  console  the  family  for  the  few  months*  society  they  might  have  anticipittrd 
enjoying  with  him.    They  admitted  that  he  was  old,  very  old,  and  as  he  could  not 
have  lived  long,  they  mentioned  a  hundred  dollars,  as  a  sum  likely  to  have  a  good 
effect  in  assuaging  the  bitterness  of  their  affliction. 

The  ambassador,  delighted  at  hearing  a  demand  so  much  more  reasonable  than  he 
anticipated,  but  concealing  his  satisfaction,  pointed  out  that  the  deceased  was  so  old 
that  he  could  hardly  have  estimated  his  short  remnant  of  existence  at  such  a  Urge 
sum. 

THE  LOVE  OF  MONET. 

In  the  catechism  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  says  Hiram  Fuller,  the  true  answer  to 
the  question,  *'  What  is  the  chief  end  of  man  ?"  should  be— Monet.     When  one  paue« 
to  reflect  upon  this  universal  scramble  after  "  the  root  of  all  evil.**  the  money-mania  of 
the  day  becomes  a  sort  of  miraculous  phenomenon.     It  seems  to  be  the  swimmvm  bo- 
nuffi  of  human  existence — the  ultima  thUe  of  human  eflfort.     Men  work  for  it,  figbt 
for  it,  beg  for  it,  steal  for  it,  starve  for  it,  preach  for  it,  lie  for  it,  live  for  it,  and  die  fc» 
it     And  all  the  while,  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  nature  and  Gk>d  are  ever  thuikUr- 
ing  in  our  ears  the  solemn  question — "  What  fhall  it  profit  a  man  to  gain  the  whc^ 
world  and  hise  his  own  soul  ?'*     This  madness  for  money  is  the  strongest  and  lowest 
of  the  passions  ;  it  is  the  insatiate  Moloch  of  the  human  heart,  before  whose  reroone- 
less  altar  all  the  finer  attributes  of  humanity  are  sacrificed.     It  makes  merchandise  of 
all  that  is  sacred  in  human  affectit»ns ;  and  even  traffics  in  the  awful  solemnities  of  the 
eternal  world.     Fathers  sell  their  daughters  for  gold ;  and  temples  dedicated  to  reli- 
gion are  used  as  marts  for  the  display  of  the  glittering  temptation. 
•  Miserly  men,  in  the  possession  of  great  wealth,  and  who  pretend  to  love  their  dul- 
dren  as  the  "  apple  of  their  eye,"  will  stint  them  in  education,  in  pleasure,  and  in 
health ;  and  keep  them  cramped  and  miserable  for  lack  of  money,  through  all  the 
earlier  and  better  years  of  their  existence ;  and  when  Death  relaxes  the  old  maa's 
grasp  from  his  money-bags,  the  overwhelming  avalanche  of  wealth  becomes  oft«ai  * 
curse  rather  thiin  a  ble!»sing  to  his  heirs.     Human  life  at  longest    is  but  a  spa»— • 
■  fleeting  dream — a  passing  apparition  in  the  phantasmagoria  of  Time,     What  folly  tfl 
devote  it  to  an  unscrupulous  struggle  for  that  '*  which  perisheth  with  the  nsiiig  T 
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1. — Peruvian  Antiquities.  By  Mariano  Edward  Rivbro,  Director  of  the  Natural 
Museum,  Lima,  and  Oorrespondiag  Member  of  various  Scientific  Societies  in  Europe 
and  America ;  and  John  James  Von  Tschudi,  Doctor  in  Pliilosophy.  Medicine,  Sur- 
gery, etc,  etc.,  and  Member  of  various  Societies  of  Medicine,  Natural  Historr, 
Geography,  and  Agriculture.  Translated  into  English  from  the  original  Spanish. 
By  Francis  L.  Hawks,  D.  D^  LL.D.  8vo.,  pp.  806.  New  York:  George  P.  Put- 
nam <&  Co. 

The  curious  in  antiquarian  literature  is  indebted  to  the  learned  labors  of  Dr.  Hawks 
for  "the  beet  account  of  Peru  by  a  native,  at  a  date  as  late  as  1861,"  and  for  a  more 
particular  description  of  its  most  ancient  architectural  remains  than  is  to  be  found 
elsewhere.  The  work  is  divided  into  chapters,  and  treats — Ist,  of  the  relations  be- 
tween the  two  hemispheres  prior  to  the  discovery  by  Columbus ;  2d,  ancient  inhabi- 
tants of  Peru ;  8d,  considerations  on  the  history  of  Peru  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Spaniards;  4th,  system  of  government,  or  political  institutions  of  the  Incas;  5th,  the 
Quichuan  language ;  6th,  scientific  culture  under  the  dynasty  of  the  Incas ;  7th,  relig- 
ious system  of  the  Incas;  8th,  religious  ceremonies;  9th,  state  of  arts  among  the 
ancient  Peruvians;  10th,  ancient  monuments.  The  original  work  was  the  labor  of 
ten  years ;  and  the  authors  studied  ancient  monuments,  gathering,  with  great  solici- 
tude, all  the  curiosities  of  the  times  of  the  Incas,  and  they  have  furnished  the  public 
with  a  full  description  of  the  ruins  of  sumptuous  edifices,  the  sad  remains  of  grandeur 
and  power  of  the  Incas,  their  idols  and  their  manufactures ;  and  also  of  the  fall  of  a 
Dation  made  deeply  interesting  by  its  tragical  history. 

2. — A  Manual  of  Elementary  Oeoloay  ;  or  the  Ancient  Changes  of  the  Earth  and 
its  Inhabitants,  as  illustrated  by  Cfeological  Monuments,  By  Sir  Charles  Ltell, 
M.  A.,  F.  R.  S.  Reprinted  from  the  fourth  and  entirely  revised  edition,  illustrated 
with  Five  Hundred  Engravings.    8vo.,  pp.  612.    New  York :  D.  Appleton  <&  Co. 

No  writer  on  geology  has  surpassed  this  able  and  distinguished  author  in  the  merit 
of  his  works.  Nor  is  the  reputation  of  any  one  higher  for  attainments  in  geological 
science  than  that  of  Sir  Charles  Lyell.  In  the  work  before  us,  it  has  been  his  aim  to 
unfold  and  illustrate  the  ancient  changes  of  the  earth,  rather  than  to  explain  the  prin- 
ciples of  geology  upon  which  those  changes  were  made.  As  a  matter  of  necessity, 
the  examples  or  facts  upon  which  principles  are  based,  or  which  are  likewise  the  re- 
sult of  presupposed  principles,  necessarily  intermingle  in  a  treatise  which  may  attempt 
to  unfold  either  separately ;  yet  in  this  case,  the  ancient  changes  of  the  earth  present 
so  many  striking  features  and  give  rise  to  so  many  interesting  points  of  consideration, 
that  a  wide  dbtinction  may  be  observed  between  a  work  upon  them  and  one  upon  the 
principles  of  geology.  The  volume,  of  which  this  is  a  new  edition,  is  written  with 
all  that  elegance  of  style  and  richness  of  learning  for  which  the  author  is  distin- 
guished, and  forms  one  of  our  most  valuable  productions  on  the  general  science  of 
geology. 

8. — Ori  Civil  Liberty  and  Self- Government.  By  Francis  Liebkr,  LLD.  2  vols 
12mo.,  pp.  366  and  871.    Philadelphia:  J^ippincott,  Grambo  <&  Co. 

This  is  a  treatise  upon  the  fundamental  principles  of  self-government  and  civil  lib- 
erty, which  is  designed  to  serve  as  a  guide  for  those  about  entering  life,  to  true  and 
correct  political  principles.  In  the  main,  the  work  is  sound  and  judicious,  and  must 
aid  in  strengthening  that  independent  and  free  spirit  which  should  be  possessed  hj 
every  American.  The  author  is  a  distinguished  teacher  of  political  principles,  and  is 
intimately  acquainted  with  events  and  their  bearing  upon  public  affairs.  The  vol- 
umes are  worthy  of  a  wide  circulation,  and  will  command,  from  the  ability  with  which 
they  are  written,  respect  in  all  quarters. 

4. —  Youths^  Manual  of  Geography,  combined  with  History  and  Astronomy.  Design- 
ed for  the  use  of  the  junior  and  intermediate  classes  in  public  and  private  schools. 
By  James  Monteith,  Public  School  No.  18.    New  York:  A.  S.  Barnes  <&  Co. 

We  have  not  space  to  describe  the  various  merits  of  this  manual.    Suffice  it  to  say, 
that  the  plan  is  admirably  conceived  and  happily  carried  out. 
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h.^Philomphy  of  Sir  William  Hamilton,  Bart.,  Profes9or  of  Logic  and  Metmky^rt 
m  Edinburgh  University.  Arranged  and  edited  by  O.  W.  Wight,  Tran^ktor  rf 
Coiwin's  •*  History  of  Modem  PhUoaophy."  For  the  use  of  Schools  and  (X>Ue§e*. 
New  York :  D.  Appleton  <t  Co. 

Sir  William  Hamilton  is  at  once  a  metaphysian  of  marked  and  vigorous  origiDtlity 
of  thought,  and  a  scholar  profoundly  versed  i'o  philosophical  theories  and  the  writics:^ 
of  metaphysicians.  He  has  not  only  thought  for  hiuselC  but  he  has  carefolly  tftodi^i 
"what  others  have  thought  and  written — a  thing  which  original  miuds  are  soiDetiin«« 
apt  to  neglect  But  Hamilton's  labors  have  unfortunately  been  desultory,  consi»ti&^ 
of  reviews,  di:»sertatiou8,  and  other  fragmentai^  works.  Mr.  Wright  has  dooe  a  md 
service  to  metaphysical  science  by  giving  something  like  a  systematic  arrangeooeDt  to 
these  detached  essays,  and  by  presenting  them  in  their  natural  sequence  and  cuooec- 
tion  of  topics,  he  gives  us  an  idea  of  Hamilton's  system  as  a  whole.  Thu?»  in  the  finft 
of  the  three  parts  into  which  the  work  is  divided,  we  have  the  first  of  the  supplemeo- 
tary  dissertations  to  Reid,  which,  as  it  di:}cusses  the  origin  of  ideas  and  the  fouodatiuQ 
of  knowledge,  naturally  comes  first  in  every  metaphysical  system.  In  part  secocKi, 
on  the  philosophy  of  perception,  we  have  Hamilton's  fiimous  review  on  Brown, 
and  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  supplementary  dissertations  to  Reid.  Part  third,  oo 
the  philosophy  of  the  conditional,  contains  the  review  of  Cousin.  There  are  do  nxce 
interesting  chapters  of  metaphysics,  than  the  two  long  lists  of  ancient  and  nKxiera  to- 
thorities  which  Hamilton  gives — the  one  on  the  truth  of  common  sense  and  intuitive 
belief,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  other,  on  the  absolute  limitation  of  human  knowledge. 
The  work  is  printed  with  care,  and  published  in  A.ppleton*s  usual  good  style. 

6.— -4  Church  Dictionary.  By  Waltke  Fabquhae  Hook,  D.  D.,  Vicar  of  Leedi. 
Sixth  edition.  Revised  and  adapted  to  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Chorcfa  ia  tbe 
United  States  of  America,  by  a  Presbyter  of  said  Ghurdk  8va  pp.  580.  Phibd^ 
phia :  E.  H.  Butler. 

This  is  the  first  American  from  the  sixth  London  edition,  and  its  repuUicataoo  h«re 
was  undertaken  with  special  reference  to  the  wants  of  American  Churchmen.  Tb< 
editor  of  this  edition  has  modified  and  amended  the  work  by  the  introduction  of  moch 
new  matter,  relating  to  the  American  brunch  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  io 
the  United  States,  especially  in  those  points  where  that  Church  canouically,  rubrically 
and  politicallv  differs  from  the  Church  of  England,  of  which  the  author.  Dr.  Hook,  i* 
a  learned  and  distinguished  minister.  It  is  a  work  displaying  great  research  ukI 
industry,  and,  in  a  literary  point  of  view,  far  above  the  usual  style  of  similar  publi- 
cations. 

^' — TIte  Art  Journal  for  September,  1863.    London  and  New  York :  George  Virtue. 

The  illustrations  in  this  number  fully  sustain  the  high  artistic  character  of  tkis 
unrivaled  work.  But  we  have  so  often  expressed  our  almost  unqualified  opimoo  rf 
its  excellence,  that  it  would  seem  a  work  of  supererogation  to  do  more  at  thif  time 
than  merely  to  give  the  titles  of  the  engravings,  as  follows :  Utrecht,  engraved  bv  E 
Challis,  from  the  picture  by  G.  Jones,  R.  A.,  in  the  Vernon  Galley ;  A  Mytholcgial 
Battle,  engraved  by  G.  Finden,  from  the  picture  by  F.  Stothard,  R.  A.,  in  the  Mine 
gallery;  and  Virgmius,  engraved  by  E.  Roffe,  from  the  group  in  marble,  by  P. 
McDowell,  R.  A.  We  are  glad  to  notice  by  an  advertisement,  that  the  Vemoo  Gal- 
lery is  not  exhausted,  and  that  several  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  series  have  jet  ts 
appear.    This  work  has  no  rival  or  equal  of  its  class  in  the  world  of  art  literature. 

8. — The  Attraction*  of  the  World  to  Come,     By  Alfred  BarAxr.      ISoKk,  ppiSOS. 
New  York  :  M.  W.  'Dodd. 

Seven  chapters  or  discourses  from  the  contents  of  this  volume.  The  subject*  of 
them  are — the  Immortality  of  the  Si)ul,  the  Intermediate  State,  the  Resurrecttoa  tbe 
Day  of  Judgment,  the  Nature  of  Future  Happiness,  the  Nature  of  Future  Pomsit- 
ment,  Ac,  «fec.  They  are  written  in  a  vigorous,  forcible  style,  and  will  be  well  it- 
ceived  by  the  religiously  disposed. 

9- — The  Forged  Will;   or  Crime  and  Retribution.     By  Emerson  Benxktt.     1?ew, 
pp.  802.     Philadelphia :  T.  B.  Peterson. 

That  vice  and  crime  meet  witli  a  reward  in  the  d^radation  of  their  victim,  oooe 
will  deny.  But  other  retribution  is  often  made,  such  as  confounds  the  culprit  ^ 
awakens  a  sense  of  remorse.  An  instance  of  this  nature  is  presented  with  much  font 
and  effect  in  the  Forged  Will    It  is  worked  up  with  strong  effect. 
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10. — 7%tf  British  Poets.    18mo.    Boeton:  Little,  Brown  <fe  Co. 

We  have  before  us  five  volumes  of  the  British  poets,  viz:  "The  Poetical  Works  of 
Alexander  Pope,  with  a  Life,  by  Rev.  Alexander  Dyce,  in  three  volumes ; "  "  The 
Poetical  Works. of  Thomas  Gray,  edited,  with  a  Life,  bv  Rev.  John  Mitford;"  and 
**  The  Poetical  Works  of  Oliver  Goldsmith;  edited,  with  a  Life,  by  Rev.  John  Mit- 
ford;'* but  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  speak  (were  this  the  place  or  were  we  competent 
to  the  task)  critically  of  these  works.     But  of  the  style  in  which  they  are  published, 
we  may  speak  in  terms  of  unqualified  admiration,  although  to  those  who  are  familiar 
with  the  publications  emanating  from  the  above-named  house,  it  may  seem  a  work  of 
supererogation  on  our  part    The  paper  and  print  resemble  the  best  English  edition 
of  the  poets ;  indeed,  we  are  quite  sure  they  are  equal  if  not  superior  in  every  respect 
to  that  edition.    The  present  volumes  are  to  be  followed  by  some  sixty  more,  which, 
when  finished,  will  atford  the  best  hbrary  edition  of  the  British  poets  extant,  and  at  a 
price  so  low  as  to  place  it  in  the  hands  of  persons  of  moderate  means. 

11. — A  Record  of  the  Boston  Stage.    By  William  Warland  Clapp,  Jr.,  Editor  of 
the  *'  Boston  Evening  Gazette.**     18mo.,  pp.  479.     Boston :  James  Munroe  A  Oo. 

Mr.  Clapp,  the  accorapli.'thed  editor  of  the  Evening  Gazette,  one  of  the  oldest,  most 
reepectahle,  and  judiciously  conducted  journals  in  the  United  States,  has  contrived  to 
gather,  from  the  most  reliable  and  authentic  sources,  all  the  interestm^c  facts  relating 
to  the  progress  of  the  drama  in  Boston,  and  groupirig  them  in  a  contiimous  form,  has 
presented  a  mo«)t  attractive  record  of  the  drama  in  the  '*  Literary  Emporium,"  from 
the  earliest  times  to  the  present  day.  The  work  is  not  a  mere  dry  detail  of  "  facts 
and  figures,"  but  Is  interwoven  with  anecdotes  and  reminiscences  of  celebrated  actors 
and  actresses,  together  with  stirring  events  connected  with  the  drama  in  its  hours  of 
"  glory  and  gloom."  We  regard  it  as  a  most  valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of 
the  drama  in  this  country,  and  we  heartily  thauk  our  esteemed  friend  the  author  for 
bis  successful  efforts  to  embody  in  a  form  so  readable,  traditions  and  materials  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  lost  to  the  friends  of  the  drama  in  America. 

12. — The  Hundred  Boston  Orators  appointed  by  the  Municipal  and  other  PnUic 
Bodies  from  1770  to  1862;  comprising  Historical  Gleanings,  illustrating  the  Prin- 
ciples and  Progress  of  our  Republican  Institutions.  By  James  Spkar  Loaing. 
8vo.,  pp.  716.     Boeton:  John  P.  Jewett  <&  Co. 

Mr.  Loring  has,  after  careful  research,  pursued  with  intense  devotion  during  a  pe- 
riod of  four  years,  embodied  a  great  mass  of  materials  in  relation  to  our  political  and 
national  history.  Coranienciug  with  the  Boston  massacre  in  1770,  and  Thomas  Young, 
who  delivered  the  first  oration  in  1771,  on  that  event  which  Daniel  Webster  dates  as 
•  "  the  severance  of  the  British  empire,"  the  author  goes  on  to  furnish  biographical  no- 
tices of  some  hundred  afid  forty  names,  closing  the  list  of  orators  with  the  name  of 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Star  King,  the  orator  of  July,  1852.  The  volume  is  replete  with 
historical  remioiscences  connected  with  the  American  revolution,  and  contains  ample 
and  reli  ible  sketches  of  the  genius  and  character  of  the  orators  of  Boston  for  a  period 
of  eighty  years. 

1 8. — The  Second  War  with  England.  By  J.  F.  Hradlet,  author  of  "  Napoleon  and 
his  Marshals,"  ♦*  Washington  and  his  Generals,"  *'  The  Old  Guard,"  "  Scott  and  Jack- 
son," &c.    2  vols.  12mo.,  pp.  846  &  828.     New  York :  Charles  Scriboer. 

The  present  history  of  the  last  war  with  England  is  perhaps  the  most  comprehen- 
sive of  the  many  that  have  been  written.  The  author  has  combined,  in  proper  pro- 
portions, the  different  tt^pics  connected  with  that  war.  His  aim  has  l>een  to  give  im- 
pressions as  well  as  facts — to  trace  the  current  and  depict  the  phases  of  public 
feeling — and  he  narrates  the  facts  in  a  simple,  unostentatious  manner;  while  at  the 
aame  time  its  pages  abouyd  with  graphic  and  eloquent  descriptions  of  the  marked 
events  of  the  time. 

14.— r/r«?  Rose  Bud:  A  Love  Gift  for  Young  Hearts  for  1864.  Edited  by  Mpt.  C.  A. 
SoULK.     18mo  pp.  166.     Boston:  A.  Tompkins  &  B.  B.  Mussey. 

It  affords  us  great  pleasure  to  speak  in  terms  oi  high  commendation  of  this  beauti- 
ful but  unpretending  gift  bouk.  It  contains  some  twenty  original  pieces  "in  prose 
and  verse"  from  some  of  the  best  names  in  literature,  and  is  not  simply  an  infant's 
pastime,  but  an  intellectual  recreation  for  old  and  young — a  book  which  parent  and 
child  can  enjoy  together.  The  engravings,  four  in  number,  are  in  the  best  style  of  the 
art,  and  the  letter-press  illustrations  are  not  surpassed  by  any  of  the  annuals  of  the 
day. 
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\l.—Mfmoir  of  the  Lift  m»J  CkmrmtUr  ofUu  Bi^kt  Bam.  Eimmmd  Bmrkt.  wi^  tftei- 
w^eM4  of  kU  PfMtry  amd  Letttn  and  an  emfljmatt  of  kU  GrmsM*  «M  Talemls  ctmk^i€rei 
«i/i  tko*e  of  kit  yrtai  crA^nmyoroFict,     Br  Jamts  Pug«.     t  v«u^  ISflBCk.  pft  SrT€. 


BoctDo:  Tickbar.  Keed  A  Fieldf. 

To  an  ftttenUTe  reader  of  the  poihaol  aad  litermrj  hirrnry  «i  Tm^w^i  <kna^  :b 
last  kdif  oftLe  eigbteemh  ceotnrr,  oo  name  viil  iDore  frcqwKlj  attiacz  tike  ancsboa, 
vbetlttr  we  eco>id€T  \he  large  fpace  be  oocopied  in  tke  pocilic  eje.  t^  m  ilm^  ccub 
be  poaMCMd,  the  difcrHfied  talents  be  dtfplajFtsd,  tbe  ^ea:  eveai*  visk  wbk^  ka^  lie 
vu  eoooectfcd.  and  tbe  aluruue  ecktgj  aod  aboite  bj  whitk  bb  repnratrym  bai  br«a 
availed,  tbao  tbat  of  Kdmnnd  Bcrke^  Tbe  pretcnt  «c&k«  c/  Priors  isJe  «f  tbe  CT«it 
Brititb  ftatemiao  aod  fcboiar  ha«  been  rmttd  aod  ereatl j  edbn^ed.  aad  k»  repro- 
dccticn  HI  tLift  eoGotrj,  ia  a  stjle  m>  wortbr  of  tbe  codanai^  RjiGtatka  af  the 
vill  be  apfif edated  bj  eroj  Aj&ericaa  ftiirwnaa  aad  i^hfha^ 


l€.—  Vemice,  tke  City  of  tke  SM,fnm  tke  ImraaUm  of  XafGlnm  ta  IT97.  U  tke  Co- 
MtMlmtiom  of  Ratkizky  i«  1«4»;  teitk  a  ccmiemp^rmnevmM  ffinr  ^  tke  PtwinmJia, 
Bt  Ystwcsv  Fl^^sa.  Whb  a  snap  and  cmbellMbincata.  S  vela,  IIbol.  pp.  44t  aad 
&0l.    >'ev  Ycrk:  Qiariea  Scriboer. 


These  Yolcmes  present  os  vitb  a  comprebeDsiTe  xitw  of  Veaioe  as  sbe 
and  as  tbe  now  k.  tcigeiber  vitb  a  sketch  of  ber  icraM^v  bj  Xapoieon  aad  ber  £dl  ia 
17V7,  after  a  flooriibio^  ezktence  of  fijarteen  oentoneiL  Tbej  are  wiattea  with  ^reat 
retearcb.  Almost  eTerjtbing  ci  iiDportaaoe  bas  been  colketcd.  tbat  can  tbrvrv  ii^bt 
upon  tbfts  iDterestioe  citj  at  this  brilliant  period  of  ber  cxisteoee.  Tbe  astbor  bai 
cnbc«itatiDgiT  gatbered  bk  iaets  finom  all  quarters,  for  wbicb  dae  aciaiov]«db^«aieoti 
are  made,  aiJd  be  has  pre^entfcd  as  vitb  two  entertaiaki^  ToCmaes. 

ll.-Six  Ifontks  in  Jtmlf.     Bj  G«ol  Sail  man  Hlllard.     t  to1&.  If  moL,  ppi  43f  aad 
45^.    B«jstoo :  TickDor,  Beed  k  Fields. 

Italr.  in  tLe  ejes  of  this  aoc(Mnpu?h<ii  writer,  stiK  glow?  with  tbe  charms  ix  whxh 
ebe  ha.«  be^o  fo  icce  £uxk*j<£«.  So  deligh:f:J  are  hL§  jxiroeTS  that  we  go  orer  the  ssme 
fTTocxd  which  fumirer  trarellers  bare  ri^ited  with  oew  and  incre^ed  grati&catiteL 
y coierMM  as  haTe  bten  tbe  works  written  of  Italj,  jet  this  ooe  is  as  fresh  as  if  rt  had 
been  witboQt  a  predeceseor.  Th«  author  obserree  er^rjtlua^  worth  a  ooCice,  a»i  h^ 
ebHerratiucLi  are  §o  j;:dic»>^  hi^  re6<ctioc§  so  natGial  acd  trathfbL  and  bis  stjle  to 
ccltiTated  azki  finished,  that  ererything  is  »id  with  a  phasing  gracelii2ne9«'  We 
wekooye  the^e  two  fofaimes  as  amceig  the  mort  choice  of  tbe  kiad  reeesitlj  frum  the 
press. 

IS— ^r»n  ;  or,  Tke  Wth  and  Woof  of  Ufe,   Bj  Wji.  G.  CAnaiDCi.    Ifoio^  pp.431 

Boetfio:  Abiei  TompkiiUw 

B«o«ath  "  tbe  fcil  of  fiction "  the  aothor  has  cuutii«ed  to  embodj  some  ideas  of  a 
refonsatovj  character,  which  will,  as  he  a&ticipau»v  be  cuoadered  bjf  sooie  onpopalar 
aiud  bj  others  regarded  as  Utopian,  or  at  least  in  adraace  of  the  age.  Widkoot  a^ 
cepricig  all  tLe  views  of  the  writer,  we  are  free  to  $ar.  his  work  oootains  much  Aat 
will  cijQimend  it  :o  ererT  free-thinking,  progre&^Te  mind,  and  as  a  literarj  periorm- 
aoee  it  will  bear  the  test  oi  serere  criticism.  Mr.  Cambrid^  cares  **  mora  fur  the 
good  that  might  be  wrooght  than  fur  tbe  approriz^  smiles  of  those  who  erer  walk 
with  their  backs  to  tbe  sen  and  their  fiices  to  the  past.'* 

1^— --i/r«  n<A  G*Jd  that  GlKUirt:"  or  tkf  Towtff  Calif ormian.  Bj  Corsi^  Auo. 
Author  of  "  Xo  «uch  Word  as  Fail,"  **  Cootentntent  better  than  Wealth,^  etc  ISma 
pp  20>.     New  York:  D.  Applet^xi  «k  Co. 

Another  of  Mrs.  XeaTs  agreeable  and  ios^tractire  tales,  designed  ix  Amencan  hojt 
who,  more  than  those  growing  ap  in  any  other  oountrr,  are  thii>^itig  cf  mooej  gettiog 
before  tbev  are  iaJLZvj  out  of  :K:houL  The  letNjocis  shadowed  Ibrth  in  tnia  story' are  that 
the  po6«e»»too  of  gold  is  oot  happiness.  a»i  that  all  uii  promises  are  not  to  be  trusted. 
Wooey  per  $e  is  not.  howerer,  the  root  of  all  erd,  but  the  iik.>rdina:e  lore  of  it. 


Yc^k  .  M.  W.  Dodd. 

Thb  V volume  cootaio*  sooie  rery  pkasant  and  agreeable  akeicbea  and  caaays,  and 
It  written  in  a  lirely  piquant  style. 
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21. — History  of  the  Navy  of  the  United  States  of  America.  By  J.  Fenniraore  Cooper. 
Continued  to  1853.  From  the  author's  raanuscripts  and  other  autlientic  sources. 
Three  volumes  in  one.    8vo.  pp.  624.    New  York :  George  P.  Putnam  <t  Co. 

Mr.  Cooper,  in  the  preface  to  his  last  edition  of  this  work  published  in  1846,  very 
jjustly  remarks,  that  the  services  of  the  Navy  of  the  United  States,  from  the  hour  when 
it  was  iirst  called  into  existence,  during  the  arduous  struggles  of  a  most  important 
revolution,  down  to  the  present  moment,  have  been  material  and  brilliant,  and  he  is 
but  an  equivocal  friend  who  shall  attempt  to  conceal  \l»  real  exploits  behind  the  veil 
of  flattery.  The  last  volume,  which  brmgs  the  history  down  to  1853,  is  from  the 
manuscripts  of  the  author  and  other  authentic  sources.  It  is  unquestionably  the  most 
faithful,  impartial  and  reliable  history  of  our  Navy  that  has  ever  been  written. 

• 
22. — Salad  for  the  Solitary:  by  an  Epicure.    New  York:  Lamport,  Blakeman  <& 

Law. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  enticing  and  fascinating  volumes  we  have  ever  encountered. 
It  is  a  work  sui  generis — quaint,  poetic,  anecdutical,  and  eminently  amusing  and  in- 
structive. It  is  graceful  and  elegant  in  style,  piquant  and  pithy,  al>ounding  m  curious 
and  out-of  theway  facts  relating  to  literary  and  historical  cunoj^ities,  and  singularly 
fresh,  vigorous  aud  terse  in  the  mode  of  its  construction.  As  a  book  for  leisure  half- 
hours,  we  know  of  nothing  to  compare  with  it  fur  attractive  interest  and  value.  We 
commend  it  heartily  to  those  who  can  appreciate  a  really  genuine  book— one  that  is 
replete  with  '•  pith,  point  and  pathos."  We  observe  the  tliird  thouniand  is  announced 
within  the  tirst  week  of  its  publication,  a  pretty  sub:*tantial  proof  of  its  popularity. 

23. — A  History  of  England.  By  Joh.n  Lixqard,  D.  D.  Vol.  8, 12mo.,  pp.  359.  Boston  : 
Phillips,  Sampson  <t  Co. 

The  volume  before  us,  the  third  of  the  series,  commences  with  the  accession  of 
John  in  1199,  and  closes  with  the  reign,  deposition  and  murder  of  Kdward  near  the 
opening  of  the  fourteenth  century.  This  edition  follows  exactly  the  London  of  1849. 
Tiie  numerous  changes  by  Dr.  Lingard  make  it,  in  three  parts,  a  completely  new 
work.  This  reprint  has  been  made  under  the  over-««ight  of  a  careful  etiitor,  who  has 
corrected  some  uiisprints  which  had  escaped  the  attention  of  the  editor  abroad.  In  a 
few  instances  the  American  editor  has  added  notes,  which  seemed  to  interlard  the 
toxt,  but  with  these  exceptions,  do  alterations  whatever  have  been  made  from  the 
English  edition. 

24. — Oodwith  Men:  or,  Footprints  of  Provident  iai  Leaders.  By  Samuel  Osgood,  au- 
thor of  '•Studies  in  Christian  Biography,"  Ac  l2mo.,  pp.  2d9.  Boston:  Crosby, 
Nicliols  <&  Co. 

The  papers  which  compose  the  present  volume  were  written  for  the  purpose  of  set- 
ting forth  in  practical  form  the  course  of  "Divine  Revelation,"  through  the  representa- 
tive characters  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  Without  cumbering  his  pages  with 
philological  discussions  in  scholastic  theorizing,  Mr.  Osgood  states,  in  a  clear  ami  lucid 
style,  the  results  of  his  studies  of  biblical  literature  and  church  history.  Tl)e  author 
aims  to  give  the  moral  rather  than  the  mythical  of  those  parts  of  Scripture  where  it  is 
difficult  to  distinguish  between  what  is  historical  and  what  is  mythical 

J5. — Arbeit:  a  Tale  for  Young  People.  By  Jane  Winnard  Harper.  With  illus- 
trations by  James  Godwin.  18mo.,  pp.  370.  New  York:  Charles  S.  Francis 
«fe  Co. 

A  very  interesting  and  well  written  story  for  young  people  ;  unexceptionable  in  its 
moral  tone  and  tendency.  It  is  published  in  the  neat  and  attractive  style  which 
characterizes  the  works  of  these  popular  publishers  of  juvenile  works. 

26. — Tangle-Wood  Tales  for  Girls  and  Boys.  Biiing  a  second  wonder-book.  By 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne.  With  fine  illustrations.  12mo.,  pp.  336.  Boston  ;  Tick- 
nor,  Heed  <&  Fields. 

Hawthorne's  talent  is  well  displayed  in  these  agreeable  tales,  which  are  both  enter- 
taining and  instructive.  They  form  a  pharming  book  for  young  people,  and  one  which 
they  will  prize  highly. 

2,-]. —Philip  in  Search  of  a  Wife.  By  a  Gentleman  Butterfly.  4to,  pp.  30.  Phila- 
delphia :  T.  B.  Peterson. 
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26. — A  Guide  to  English  Composition. ;  or^  One  Hundred  and  7Wn/y  Subjectt  An*- 
lyzedf  and  Iflnstrated  frotn  Analogy  and  the  Writings  of  Celebrated  Ancient  ani 
Modem  Authors^  to  Teach  the  Art  of  Argumentation  and  the  Development  of 
7"hought.  By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Beewer,  Trinity  Hall,  C  mibndge.  author  of  "  A  Guide 
to  Scientific  Knowledge  of  Things  Familiar."  18mo.,  pp.  416.  New  York:  C. S. 
Francia. 

Tills  valuable  lUBDual  ie  divided  into  four  parts,  and  contains  two  hundred  themes, 
more  or  leF8  developed.  It  has  been  carefully  revised  and  adapted,  by  the  American 
editor,  hr  the  use  of  schools  in  the  United  States.  It  fieems  to  be  a  work  well  calcu- 
lated for  giving  men  who  are  desirous  of  acquiring  facility  in  speaking  in  public,  or 
expressing  their  thoughts  on  paper  systematically,  and  at  the  same  time  vigor«>u:«ly. 

29. — Rudiments  of  Public  Speaking  and  Debate :  or  Hints  on  the  Application  ^ 
Ixtgic.  By  G.  J.  Holvoake.  From  t)ie  Second  London  Edition.  12«io.,  pp.  129. 
New  York :  McElrath  &  Barker. 

The  information  attempted  in  this  volume  is  essentially  practical  An  effort  is  made 
to  engraft  the  learning  of  life  upfm  the  learning  of  schools,  the  literature  of  the  streets 
and  of  trade,  the  logic  of  the  newspaper  and  the  platform,  and  the  rhetoric  of  daily 
conversation,  in  order  that  the  reader  may  acquire  a  public  as  well  as  a  Pchohii«tic  spint 
The  work  is  divided  into  three  parts,  the  first  of  which  treata  of  the  rudiments  of 
rhetoric ;  the  second,  of  th  se  topics  of  knowledge  which  the  student  acquires  by  ob- 
servation ;  and  third,  of  the  application  of  his  attainments.  It  is  essentially  a  practi- 
cal treatise. 

SO. — The  Captive  in  Patagonia:  or  Life  Among  the  Giants,  A  p«*rsonal  narrative. 
By  Bl.vo.  Fbanrlin  BouaNS.  With  illustrations.  l2mo.,  pp.  233.  Boston  :  Ck>ald 
<&  Lincoln. 

Littlf  is  known  of  theee  huge  savages  who  inhabit  the  extremity  of  South  Americt. 
They  are  represented  ns  more  wild  and  inhospitable  than  the  bleak  nnd  de^^lute  re^cc 
which  they  inhabit  In  these  pages  we  have  the  details  of  the  experience  of  a  bc^ 
and  courageous  man,  ^  ho  was  taiken  captive  upon  their  shores  and  detaiued  until 
chance  aflt»rded  an  opportunity  for  his  escape.  The  volume,  although  makiug  no  pre- 
tensions uf  a  literary  kind,  will  be  read  with  much  interest  for  the  pictures  of  Pata- 
gouian  life  which  it  presents. 

81. — Autobiographical  Skftches.  By  Thomas  De  Quincky.  18mo.,  pp.  3 SO.  Bos- 
ton :  Ticknor,  Keed  <fe  Fields. 

This  volume  embraces  an  autobiography  of  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  literary 
men  of  England,  and  to  thotte  who  are  familiar  with  De  Quioceys's  writings,  scattered 
through  ^eve^ttl  British  jtjurnals  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  ami  now  re)»rinted  in  a 
collective  form  in  t-ome  dozen  volume*,  the  present  work  will  be  a  most  acceptable 
offering.  It  affords  one  of  the  most  interesting  descriptions  of  the  hopes,  fears,  triabi 
and  triumphs  of  literary  life,  that  has  ever  been  written. 

82. —  Wovilu'orfh's  American  Miscellany  of  Entertaining  Knowledge.  By  Fea^CB 
WoouwouTH.  With  Illustrations.  Timo.,  pp.  28S.  Boston:  Phillips,  Sampsoo^ 
Co. 

These  pleasant  and  agreeable  pieces  which  form  the  contents  of  this  volume,  tft 
attractive  Inith  by  the  information  they  afford, and  the  style  in  which  they  are  writtea. 
In  the  family  circle  the  v(»lume  will  find  many  readers  and  become  exceedingly  pop- 
ular, it  is  free  from  every  objectionable  feature,  yet  full  of  entertainment  for  young 
readers. 

83. — The  Story  of  Movnt  jUlanc.  By  Albert  Smith.  12mo.,  pp.  212.  New  York: 
G.  P.  Putnam. 

Under  this  title  the  author  of  this  work  presents  a  very  interesting  sketch  of  the 
various  attempts  made  to  reach  the  summit  of  Mount  Blanc.  He  al»>o  gives  as  a 
graphic  description  of  his  own  buccesf-ful  ascent  to  that  lofty  peak  (»f  the  Alp«i.  Abun- 
dant practical  directions  arc  aibo  presented  for  those  who  intend  to  fuUov  in  liis  foot* 
steps. 

84. — Chambertf  Repository  of  Instruetive  and  Amusing  Papers.  With  illustnUiom. 
Vol.  1  coinpleie  in  itself.     I'imo.,  pp.  250.     Boston:  Gould  <k  Lincoln. 

These  padres  coutain  an  excellent  .selection  of  pieces  suitable  for  innocent  entertaia- 
meiit,  mingled  with  corr<>ct  information  and  sound  instruction.  They  are  marked  by 
good  taste,  and  free  from  all  controversial  matter. 
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COMMERCIAL  REVIEW. 

DECEMBER,   1853. 
.  irt.  I.--THE  PROPOSED  RAILROAD  TO  THE   PACIFIC  COAST: 

SOME    OF   THE    REASONS    FOK   ITS    IMMEDIATE    CONSTRUCTION. 

The  pressing  expediency  for  the  construction  of  an  inland  commanication 
of  the  most  improved  character  between  the  Atlantic  States  and  the  Pacific- 
States,  has  now  been  some  time  acknowledged,  by  the  notion  of  both  Houset 
of  the  la<it  Goni^ress.  An  appropriation  was  then  maJe  of  1150,000,  (ft 
very  insufficient  ^um,)  for  such  prelitninary  exploratory  surveys  as  might 
assist  the  next  Congress  to  legislate  intelligibly.  In  Congress,  tlierefore,  at 
well  as  over  the  country,  the  importance  of  the  subject  is  at  last  fully  ad- 
mitted. Two  years  back  it  was  looked  upon  there  and  elsewhere  as  a  vis- 
ionary project.  The  advocacy  of  its  consideration  then  was  said  to  be  wildly^ 
prem:iture.  The  settlement  of  the  territories,  and  their  growth  into  states, 
was,  as  heretofore,  looked  to  as  preliminary  to  the  prosecution  of  any  such 
road  and  the  a^isistance  of  the  government,  much  less  its  assumption  and 
oonstruction  of  the  road  before  these  unmapped  territories  were  settled,  was 
instinctively  and  unhesitatingly  condemned. 

The  action  of  the  la-st  Congress  is  in  strong  contrast  to  the  sentiments  of 
the  two  previous  Congresses.  Without  attempting  to  trace  the  causes  of 
this  rapid  change,  it  is  nevertheless  interesting  to  rest  upon  and  gather  up 
some  of  the  rejisons  which  should  influence  us,  the  people,  to  press  upon 
the  coming  Congress  the  construction  of  this  road  to  a  rapid  completion. 
The  debates  of  the  last  session  are  too  voluminous  to  admit  of  our  searching 
for  these  reasons  there.  We  propose  briefly  to  suggest  tho<^e  that  occur  to 
us — not  to  discuss  them  as  they  deserve  to  be  discussed.  Neitlier  the  dat* 
within  our  reach,  nor  the  time  of  the  readers  of  the  Merchants*  Magazine,, 
would  admit  of  anything  like  a  thorough  consideration  of  the  subject.  Nor 
is  it  necessary :  the  leading  arguments  in  its  favor  are  of  that  broad  and 
comprehensive  character  which  can  be  understood  now,  leaving  the  details 
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of  the  proof  to  continue  to  reach  us  by  the  dailj  press,  as  they  hare  l-^^a 
doing  for  the  last  twenty-fuur  months  continually. 

Two  of  the  principal  pioneoru  in  this  movement  have  been  Mr.  ^Vhit^^;J 
and  Col.  Benton.  The  Jailer  has  the  advantage  of  advocating  the  roid 
aloof  from  any  motives  of  prospective  pecuniary  profit  from  its  construcli- :. 
The  former  has  been,  notwithstanding,  largely  instrumental  in  familiarizir: 
us  to  the  idea  of  such  an  undertaking.  There  are  many  others,  in  ami  •. .;: 
of  Congress,  who  have  fabored  to  make  it  understood,  whose  names  it  wuu!i 
be  tedious,  and  for  our  purpose  useless,  to  mention. 

That  the  reasons  which  can  be  advanced  in  favor  of  its  immediate  o.i:- 
struction  may  be  appreciated  more  readily,  let  them  be  considered  at  j'fo- 
ent  under  the  three  following  heads : — 

1.  The  geographical  reasons; 

2.  The  political  reasons ;  and, 

3.  The  commercial  reasons. 

And  the  geographical  reasons  are  not  unimportant,  though  their  pres^r.    j 
influence  on  the  question  may  be  very  trifling.  \ 

The  settlement  of  the  Atlantic  States  began  necessarily  on  the  sealoa:J 
and  on  its  navigable  rivers.  Without  the  navigable  rivers  the  jwpulaii^c 
would  have  been  long  confined  to  a  narrow  belt  along  shore,  with  iht  a- 
ception  of  the  fraction  of  backwoodsmen  who  prefer  to  live  be3*ond  the  carl* 
of  civilization.  The  navigable  rivers  permitted  the  settlers  to  peiirtni:.f 
easily  into  the  interior ;  to  carry  from  the  coast  the  supplies  neceifsafr  lo 
their  comfort  there,  and  to  send  to  the  markets  of  the  coast  the  surplus  pr.> 
ductions  of  their  plantations  or  personal  labor.  The  water  conveyance*:- 
mitted  of  this  being  done  cheaply  and  easily  from  a  great  distance,  *L  i-* 
land  conveyance  would  have  been  limited,  and  does  now  limit  this  lii^i 
of  exchange  to  a  very  insignificant  distance.  For  reasons  of  saft^ty,  econonij. 
comfort,  and  the  business  facilities  which  depend  on  these  three  words,  tlwre 
fore  the  settlements  were  alwavs  condensed  in  the  first  instance  on  tiie 
navigable  rivers  and  the  iiccessible  coasts,  and  the  advancement  of  the  va^« 
of  occupation  into  the  interior  was  a  very  slow  process,  dependent  on  ti« 
growth  in  strength  and  riches  of  these  water  settlements,  on  the  remov&l  cf 
the  Indians,  on  the  construction  of  artificial  roads,  and  on  the  developing oi 
of  mechanical  enterprise  among  the  inhabitants. 

The  Penobscot  River,  the  Connecticut  River,  the  Narraganset  Bay,  and 
the  Hudson  River  are  all  instances  in  point,  proving  the  facilities  which  sccj 
water  roads  afforded  to  the  early  settlers,  but  for  which  many  of  the  fin^ 
settlements  would  have  found  a  speedy  death,  for  the  coast  did  not  afiv-i^ 
the  same  easy  means  of  existence  as  the  rich  meadows  of  the  river  valWj^. 
nor  were  the  fisheries  of  the  exposed  sea  so  daily  accessible  as  the  shtrhtrv^i 
waters  of  the  rivers,  nor  could  communication  along  the  coast  be  maintaiced 
in  boats  in  all  weathers,  as  it  could  on  the  sheltered  waters  of  the  rivers  tf^ 
inlets. 

The  settlement  of  the  Missi^jsippi  Valley  was  facilitated  by  the  Kim*? 
causes,  and  to  a  degree  as  much  more  marked  and  important  as  the  M '^^>- 
sippi  River  and  its  tributaries  exceeds  in  magnitude  and  length,  and  it*  K**- 
toms  in  richness  and  extent,  such  rivers  as  the  Connecticut  or  the  Penol^Hvi. 

liut  the  simple  means  of  pjissage  in  boats,  lighters,  and  sloojis  us*d  l^y 
the  early  settlers  on  the  short  E^istern  rivers,  and  found  suffieitrnt  ihrf-.. 
would  have  failed  practically  on  the  greater  portions  of  the  Missis»i}fi.  *^* 
Missouri,  and  the  Ohio  Rivers.     The  extreme  leogth  of  these  rivers,  *aJ 
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other  difficulties  peculiar  to  them,  would  have  proved  insurmountable  har- 
riers against  their  dense  occupation,  with  no  better  aids  than  the  sailing 
vesstfls  and  boats  used  in  the  Eastern  settlements.  It  is  true  that  the  fur- 
trade  and  other  barter  with  the  Indians  sustained  a  few  scattered  villages 
long  before  the  country  was  occupied  earnestly  by  the  white  man,  and  the 
supplies  for  these  villages  were  obtained  by  the  tedi  ^us  process  of  men  tow- 
in^  lighters  up  the  river,  or  the  more  dangerous  and  expensive  one  of  car- 
r'iHf^c  across  the  country  on  pack-horses,  exposed  to  the  depredations  and 
levies  of  the  Indians. 

The  steamboat  opportunely  became  available  at  this  time  to  solve  the 
new  difficulty.  Without  its  aid,  the  Mississippi  Valley  would  have  remain- 
ed long  a  rich  wonder,  to  be  coveted  but  not  possessed.  The  steamboat 
gave  us  that  control  of  its  extreme  length,  and  that  practical  mastery  of  its 
tortuous  and  shifting  channel,  which  no  previous  a])plication  of  human  in- 
genuity had  reached. 

It  was  not  uncommon  for  a  lighter,  with  goods  for  the  trading  settle- 
ments, to  be  six  months  moving  from  New  Orleans  to  St.  Louis,  while  the 
distance  is  performed  by  the  steamboat  now  in  from  eight  to  twelve  days. 
The  Mississippi  Valley  held  its  riches,  so  far  as  Commerce  is  concerned,  as 
much  beyond  the  reach  of  the  slow  progress  of  saiHng  vessels  and  boats, 
and  would  have  held  them  to  this  day,  as  the  plains  of  the  interior  held  now 
by  the  Indian  and  the  buffalo  are,  as  regards  remunerating  settlement  be- 
yond the  reach  of  control  by  our  common  roads.  The  steamboat  formed 
the  key  to  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  without  which  treaties  and  armies 
and  backwoodsmen  would  have  been  worthless.  The  productions  of  that 
valley,  with  the  exception  of  the  effects  of  the  trappers,  whose  hunting 
grounds  are  always  beyond  the  lines  of  civilization,  the  com  and  the  wheat, 
and  the  hemp  and  the  coals  and  iron,  must  have  long  continued  silently 
useless,  had  not  the  steamboat  appeared  to  make  the  development  of  these 
riches  profitable,  to  place  the  whole  valley  within  reach  of  the  markets  of 
the  world,  and  consequently  to  furnish  the  white  man  with  the  necessary 
inducements  to  occupy  it  and  t^>il  on  it. 

With  the  aid  of  the  steamboat,  then,  those  groat  rivers  made  the  whole 
Valley  of  the  Mississippi  accessible.  But  without  the  a^^sistanco  of  such 
rivers,  when  and  how  should  we  have  been  able  to  make  that  country 
available  ? 

These  remarks  are  necessary  to  an  explanation  of  the  geographical  char- 
acteristics of  the  country  between  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  the  Pacific 
coast.  This  country  possesses  none  of  the  facilities  for  settlement  which  we 
have  alluded  to  as  assisting  in  the  occupation  of  the  xVtlantic  coa-^t  and  of 
the  Mi-sissippi  bottoms.  It  has  no  navigable  rivers  by  means  of  which  we 
can  penetrate  it.  Neither  the  steamboat  nor  the  sailing  boat  can  re^ich  it. 
It  cannot  be  reached  and  occupied  in  the  same  manner  and  by  mi;ans  of  the 
Rame  economical  facilities  of  transport  that  have  enabled  us  to  command  and 
make  valuable  the  country  which  now  forms  the  States  of  the  Atlantic  con- 
federacy. Look  at  the  map  of  the  interior,  from  t.lie  Missouri  Kiv<r  over 
the  plains  that  rest  ou  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Pacific  sloj)t's  :  you  can 
toil  into  it  at  present  in  no  way  except  by  the  common  roads  or  trails,  in 
wagons  or  on  horseback,  at  a  rate  and  at  an  expense  which  forbids  settle- 
ment there.  The  productions  of  these  interior  basins  cannot  be  made  to 
pay  the  expense  of  transference  to  either  coast.  The  supplies  necessary  for 
settlors  cannot  reach  thepi  except  at  a  cost  which  would  make  it  their  inter- 
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est  to  fly  the  interior,  and  remain  within  water-reach  either  of  the  AtUotie 
or  the  Paci6c  seas.     The  country  admits  not  of  being  possessed  in  the  ea^j 
way  in  which  we  have  recovered  and  held  the  low  country  acceisible  to  the 
«ea.     The  previous  successful  occupation  of  that  low  country  has  been* 
necessary  step  to  the  occupation  of  the  central  part  of  the  continent    Set- 
tlement was  made  comparatively  easy  there  by  the  access^ibilitj  and  freedom 
to  individual  enterprise,  which  the  rivers  so  liberally  provided.     The  wealth 
and  strength  which  now  exist  will  make  the  occupation  of  the  riverless  inte- 
rior about  as  easy  now,  as  was  that  of  the  more  favored  valleys  of  tlie  coasl 
before.     But  the  railroad  must  now  be  to  the  interior  what  the  steamboat 
was  to  the  Mis^^issippi  rivers.     This  mechanical  help,  so  far  developed  in  the 
present  century,  will  enable  us  to  run  lines  of  occupation  through  the  inte- 
rior plains  which  ehall  make  them  more  accessible,  all  in  all,  than  navigable 
rivers  in  the  same  positions  would  have  made  them.     Without  the  nulroad, 
we  cannot  give  to  that  back  country  such  facilities  and  advantages  as  re- 
gards settlement,  as  will  invite  and  insure  its  permanent  occupation  by  hold- 
ing out  measureably  the  same  kind  of  inducements  of  readj  accessibility, 
that  the  low  countries  now  formed  into  states  presented  to  the  early  emi- 
grants.    But  with  the  railroad,  though  the  settlers  cannot  obtain  the  same 
independent  control  of  their  movements  that  the  navigable  riers  afforded 
them,  they  will  receive  advantages  more  than  sufficient  to  compensate  for 
the  difference.     The  railroad  will  enable  them  to  obtain  and   to  forward 
their  sujplies  in  greatly  less  time,  and  with  a  regularity  which  will  have  a 
healthy  effect  on  all  their  haV^its.     It  will  not  be  interrupted  by  ice  or  br 
low  stages  of  water,  and  it  will  admit  of  producers  communicating  with  the 
best  markets,  whether  in  the  interior  or  on  the  coast,  at  all  times  and  set- 
sons.     It  will  not  carry  at  the  minimum  prices  of  the  river,  but  its  avenge 
charge  will  be  found  to  be  about  the  same;  and  indeed  the  promptness  sod 
rapidity  of  its  action  confers  a  value  on  it  as  a  means  of  cominunicstioQ 
which  figures  do  not  explain.     This  value  is  best  exemplified  by  the  £)Ct 
that  it  is  being  constructed  in  close  proximity  to  and  in  competition  widi  the 
Mississippi  and  Ohio,  the  Hudson  and  other  navigable  riversi,  and  that  it 
eventually  must  and  will  do  the  best  and  most  remunerative  part  of  the 
business  carried  on  these  rivers.     We  have  this  second  great  help  of  the 
age,  therefore,  ready  to  enable  us  to  control  and  hold  the  interior  of  onr 
continent,  as  was  the  steamboat  at  hand  in  the  right  season  to  enable  os  to 
possess  the  plains  of  the  Missouri  and  Mississippi. 

The  reader  who  has  taken  any  interest  in  what  we  have  advanced,  will 
perceive  that  the  geographical  reasons  for  the  construction  of  a  railroad 
across  the  plains,  are  of  a  nature  to  have  made  such  a  road  a  necessity  there 
'flooner  or  later,  even  had  there  existed  no  California  at  its  terminus. 

A  reference  to  the  map  of  this  part  of  the  continent  will  render  this  more 
plain.  Let  the  navigable  rivers  be  colored  blue ;  the  blank  in  the  bterior 
which  will  then  appear,  beyond  all  water  accommodation,  can  only  be  held 
and  settled  by  means  of  artificial  channels  of  the  nature  we  have  been  al- 
luding to. 

The  subjection  of  the  Indians  has  never  been  accomplished  except  by  the 
progress  of  new  settlements.  No  troops  likely  to  bo  placed  there  will  be 
able  to  keep  them  under,  because  it  is  only  by  settlements  into  the  interior 
of  their  country  that  the  places  to  which  they  fall  back  for  shelter  orcoo- 
cealment  can  be  withdrawn  from  them.  The  Indians  have  the  sympathv 
of  the  whites  against  the  encroachments  of  the  whites.    But  the  Indians,  ua- 
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der  our  protection,  and  under  the  protection  of  the  British,  are,  in  reality,  hetter 
cared  for  than  when  left  to  themselves,  and  for  -hat  reason  they  and  their  half- 
breeds  are  likely  for  a  time  to  grow  in  strength  under  this  protection.  They 
are  better  provided  for  now,  placed  in  better  relations  to  each  other,  have  an 
opportunity  to  acquire  some  knowledge  of  agriculture,  and  have  the  peace 
and  safety  necessary  to  their  understanding  the  resources  and  comforts 
which  follow  regular  industry :  they  have  likewise  opportunities  of  secular 
and  religious  education,  and  are  near  enough  to  the  enterprise  of  the  white 
inan  to  be  stimulated  to  imitate  it,  if  any  germs  of  ambition  in  their  Indian 
blood  can  be  roused  in  that  direction — that  the  vices  of  the  white  man 
should  attract  them  at  present  more  than  his  virtues,  is  perhaps  the  result 
of  their  previous  idle  and  improvident  Hfe,  and  their  inability,  by  the  con- 
stitution of  their  tribes,  to  store  away  safely  the  fruits  of  individual  labor. 
The  second  and  third  generations  may  gradually  change  this,  and  render 
them  eventually  aids  in  the  development  of  their  country  instead  of  hin- 
drances and  drags  as  they  are  now.  In  the  meantime  we  can  have  no 
effectual  protection  from  them,  and  our  communications  across  the  conti- 
nent cannot  be  secure  to  the  traveler  except  by  that  general  introduction  of 
healthy  settlements  which  the  conveniences  of  a  railroad  alone  can  secure. 

The  political  reasons  which  make  the  immediate  construction  of  a  rail- 
road to  California  and  Oregon  advisable,  have  had  more  influence  in  ad- 
vancing the  project  at  the  last  session  of  Congress  to  its  present  prominence 
than  any  other;  they  are  more  easily  felt  than  grasped,  and  this  must,  to  a 
large  extent,  be  the  case,  for  a  time,  with  all  the  elements  in  its  favor. 

The  States  of  Oregon  and  California  have  grown  more  rapidly  in  the 
same  time  than  any  other  States  in  the  Union,  and  the  best  elements  of 
their  growth  are  not  likely  to  be  checked,  but  must  evidently  keep  on 
rapidly  developing.  The  gold  mines,  the  introducers  of  civilization  there, 
are  thus  far  alt  the  while  increasing  in  extent  and  productiveness,  the  com- 
merce of  the  seaports  is  becoming  more  and  more  visibly  prominent,  and 
the  population  of  the  country  is  rapidly  gaining ;  the  wealth  and  strength 
of  these  new  States  is  being  distinctly  felt,  their  future  is  likely  to  be  a  re- 
petition as  regards  growth  and  activity,  of  our  own  history,  and  their  ulti- 
mate position  in  connection  with  the  Atlantic  States  becomes  a  matter  for 
serious  reflection.  Our  settlements  on  that  coast  have  gathered  within 
three  years  a  population  of  over  half  a  million,  in  the  face  of  a  land  journey 
of  from  three  to  four  months  through  an  unoccupied  country,  or  a  costly 
sea  journey  of  from  40  to  90  days. 

The  Pacific  States  are  now  acquiring  importance  and  influence  more 
rapidly  than  could  have  been  anticipated  by  those  who  have  taken  any 
interest  in  understanding  their  opportunities.  To  tho^e  who  paid  no  at- 
tention to  them  in  their  origin,  or  who  were  skeptical  of  their  attaining 
any  special  importance  in  our  time,  their  progress  is  one  of  the  prodigies 
of  the  age,  received  now  notwithstanding  about  as  phlegm atically  as  the 
advances  of  steam  power  and  telegraphs  have  been  accepted  in  the  routine 
business  of  life.  The  American  mind  i»  quick  to  apprehend  and  use  its 
new  position  when  contingencies  of  this  kind  break  in  upon  existing  expe- 
rience ;  and  hence  almost  within  a  year,  the  importance  of  a  closer  prox- 
imity of  relation  to  the  new  States  than  any  which  now  exists  has  been  felt 
if  not  much  expressed,  all  ever  the  Union.  The  inconvenience  of  legislat- 
ing at  Washington  for  States  on  the  Pacific,  distant  six  weeks  from  the 
capital,  is  sufficiently  apparent.     The  risk  of  these  States  feeling  that  incon- 
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yoDieDce  so  sensibly  as  to  be  led  to  the  consideration  of  a  separate  Republic 
on  the  Pacific,  follows  the  statement  of  the  case.  Th3  remedy  for  the  diffi- 
culty is  to  reduce  the  intervening  time,  and  the  time  cannot  be  reduced  to 
any  practical  minimum  except  by  the  construction  of  a  railroad  and  tele- 
graph ;  with  such  a  railroad  at  our  present  moderate  rates  of  speed,  Wash- 
ington can  be  placed  within  seven  days  of  the  Pacific  coast,  and  with  a 
telegraph  well  arranged,  it  can,  we  presume,  be  placed  within  one  day  of 
the  Pacific  coast. 

If  the  Pacific  settlements,  and  the  commerce  and  riches  growing  out  of 
them  are  considered  worthy  of  preservation,  if  it  be  important  to  maintain 
unbroken  the  unity  of  the  existing  confederacy,  the  railroad  must  be  <^)n- 
structed,  and  it  cannot  be  undertaken  too  quickly. 

A  separate  Republic  on  the  Pacific  coast  would  not  probably  long  remain 
as  weak  as  may  at  first  sight  appear.  A  community  of  interests  would 
eventually  unite  with  it  Lower  California  and  the  western  coast  of  Mexico ; 
and,  that  part  of  British  America  opposite  Vancouver's  Island  and  Charlotte 
Island,  not  having  the  antagonism  of  a  French  population,  as  in  Canada,  to 
foster  its  prejudices  and  loyalty,  would  be  apt  to  find  its  interest  best  pro- 
moted by  a  union  with  the  gold-bearing  States  below  it.  A  powerful  com- 
bination of  States  might  eventuate  there,  embracing  the  b€»t  harbors  and 
opportunities  for  Commerce  on  that  eoast  These  States  would  all  be  free 
States,  and  thence  might  arise  a  bitterness  and  enmity  which  would  mate- 
rially interrupt  our  prosperity,  and  interfere  with  the  slave  labor  of  the 
Southern  States.  But  the  Commercial  reasons  in  favor  of  the  construction 
of  such  a  road  will  soon  overreach  in  importance  all  the  other  reasons,  and 
may  be  said  to  include  all  other  re<isons.  The  shortest  and  quickest  mode 
of  connecting  the  Atlantic  States  with  the  Commerce  of  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
is  the  desideratum  on  which  all  minds  will  sooner  or  later  unite.  Inde- 
pendant  of  the  immense  trafic  growing  out  of  the  home  consumption  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Canadris,  our  merchants  may  to  a  large  extent  be 
made  the  agents  and  forwarders  to  the  nations  of  Europe  of  the  peculiar 
staples  of  the  China  and  East  India  seas,  as  well  as  of  the  various  produc- 
tions of  the  ocean  islands  and  coasts  bcjtsveen  China  and  the  California  co:ist. 

The  direct  inland  road  across  is  the  shortest  as  to  distiince,  whether  as 
regards  Europe  or  the  United  States,  and  being  all  on  land,  it  can  make 
with  regularity  three  to  five  miles  for  one  in  a  competition  with  any  steam- 
boat distances  by  sea. 

It  is  as  impossible  now  to  give  to  this  growing  Commerce  of  the  Pacific 
its  due  weight  in  the  minds  of  men,  as  it  was  four  years  ago  to  create  an 
interest  in  the  Pacific  settlements  independent  of  their  gold  discoveries. 
The  gold  regions  of  California  and  Oregon  will  prove  to  be  the  least  impor- 
tant elements  of  their  prosperity.  Their  gold  mines  have  settled  the  coun- 
try and  brought  together  communities  of  men  who  could  not  have  been 
enticed  there  in  our  time  by  the  ordinary  attractions  of  settlement.  But  the 
trade  of  the  Pacific  sea  follows  their  presence  there,  and  has  received  the 
proper  beginning  of  its  rapid  development  within  the  short  period  of  these 
gold  discoveries  of  California  and  Au^t^alia. 

t  is  difficult  to  give  any  idea  of  what  that  trade  is  now,  and  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say  what  it  may  become.  Its  present  elements  are  spread  o^-er  a 
great  extent  of  indifferently  known  coast,  and  embrace  groups  of  large  and 
small  islands  indifferently  explored.  It  is  divided  among  many  nations, 
whose  accounts  cannot  be  coWe^iVi^d  twad  ijlaced  before  the  reader.    And 
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were  we  in  posseesion  of  all  this  information,  it  would  still  be  a  problem  to 
say  what  proportion  of  the  Pacific  trade  would  condense  itself  upon  a  rail- 
road acroBs  the  continent,  connecting  the  ports  of  Columbia  River  and  S  m 
Francisco  with  New  York.  All  that  was  valuable  in  the  trade,  all  that 
would  bear  the  expense  of  transit,  would  take  this  route,  as  making  by  (at 
the  shortest  connection  in  time  and  distance  between  China,  Japan,  Austra- 
lia, the  Sandwich  Islands,  Oregon,  or  California,  and  the  seaports  of  the 
United  Stales,  Canada,  or  Europe. 

The  passage  from  San  Francisco  to  New  York  by  railroad  (3,200  miles) 
could  be  made  easily  in  seven  days  of  ordinary  railroad  running,  allowing 
considerable  time  for  meals  and  for  rest  on  the  way ;  at  thirty  miles  an 
hour  the  exact  time  occupied  would  be  four-and-a-half  days. 

The  Commerce  of  the  Pacific  sea  has  not  hitherto  been  of  a  character  to 
fix  our  attention  on  that  sea  as  a  commercial  ba^in,  in  the  sense  that  the 
Atlantic  sea  is  the  basin  of  the  present  European  and  American  trades.  The 
western  coast  of  the  Pacific  sea  and  its  most  distant  ports  in  China,  Japan, 
and  India,  have  usurped  much  the  largest  portion  of  the  merchant's  atten- 
tion, and  although  before  the  gold  emigration  to  California  commenced,  we 
maintained  by  transient  ships  an  irregular  and  occasional  connection  with 
many  ports  on  the  Western  coast  of  this  continent,  being  the  E'istern  coast 
of  the  Pacific  sea,  our  knowledge  of  this  coast,  and  still  more  our  interest  in 
it,  were  confined  to  the  few  citizens  who  were  connected  with  its  trade.  It 
had  not,  and  has  not  now,  except  in  spots,  become  familiar  trading  ground. 
Voyages  to  that  coast  as  much  as  whaling  voyages  were  uncertain  ventures 
in  which  there  was  that  room  for  enterprise  and  that  excitement  of  uncer- 
tainty which  attended  all  distant  voyages  half  a  century  back,  the  trade 
had  not  acquired  the  system  and  regularity  which  familiarity  gives  to  the 
most  distant  traffic,  nor  had  it  lost,  we  may  add,  the  romance  which  young 
spirits  attach  to  whatever  is  far  off  and  little  known. 

The  long  voyages,  the  large  outlay  and  distant  returns  which  character- 
ized the  Pacific  trade,  were  not  undertaken  except  where  large  profits  were 
to  be  received.  Hence  the  local  business  of  that  sea,  the  coasting  trade,  so 
to  say,  which  is  so  valuable  in  itself,  and  which  forms  so  necessary  an  ap- 
pendage to  the  growth  of  the  other,  has  been  by  Europeans  all  but  entirely 
neglected.  This  local  traffic  the  new  States  of  California,  Oregon,  and  Au- 
stralia, ^\\\  give  the  right  vigor  to.  By  its  means  they  will  gather  into  their 
own  ports  the  staples  and  productions  of  that  sea,  much  of  which  this  kind 
of  facility  of  ready  disposal  and  oarter  will  new  create. 

The  Pacific  sea  and  its  vast  interests  are  losing  now  some  of  the  vague- 
ness with  which  we  but  lately  apprehended  them,  and  are  being  gradually 
outlined  distinctly  by  the  pencil  of  the  last  four  years,  on  our  minds.  This 
basin  is  greater  than  the  basin  of  the  Atlantic,  and  it  contains  too  commer- 
cial capabilites  greater,  as  we  think,  than  those  of  the  Atlantic  sea.  This 
will  seem  a  broad  assertion  when  we  consider  the  Greenland  fisheries,  the 
Newfoundland  fisheries,  the  fur  trade,  the  lumber  trade,  the  cottons,  the 
breadstutts,  the  sugar  and  the  tobacco  of  the  North  American  colonies,  the 
United  States,  and  the  West  India  Islands.  Add  to  these  the  staples  and 
small  trade  of  the  South  American  ports.  The  Commerce  of  England  and 
Europe,  of  the  North  Sea  and  the  Baltic,  and  the  Mediterranean,  emanating 
there,  from  and  to  the  densest  of  the  "world's  jiopulation  wherever  situated, 
does  as  well  exchange  with  the  Pacific  sea  as  with  the  Atlantic,  and  is  so 
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situated  in  respect  of  position  and  wants  as  to  connect  itself  with  all  indus- 
trial parts  of  the  globe. 

We  do  not  look  upon  that  present  center  of  population  and  civilJzatio& 
called  Europe,  therefore,  as  belonging  separately  to  the  Atlantic  sea,  though 
its  connections  with  that  sea  are  now  necessarily  the  most  prominent,  but 
we  look  upon  it  as  a  center  for  some  time  yet  to  come,  to  which  a  large 
portion  of  the  general  trade  of  the  Paci6c  sea  as  well  as  of  the  Atlantic  sea 
will  converge. 

The  present  trade  of  the  Paci6c  is  an  encouraging  index  of  its  future 
greatness.  The  supplies  of  oil  and  sperm  are  now  received  mainly  from 
the  Pacific.  The  trade  in  tea,  cofiee,  silks,  opium,  indigo,  cottons,  and  a 
variety  of  smaller  goods,  is  at  present  in  value  immense.  And  it  is  to  be 
remembered  that  some  of  the  articles  which  we  enumerated  before  as  staples 
of  the  Atlantic,  viz.,  sugar,  tobacco,  and  breadstufis,  are  produced  as  well 
extensively  in  the  countries  tributary  to  the  Pacific.  The  tea  trade  and  the 
sperm  whale  are  confined  to  the  Pacific,  while  all  the  other  articles  are  com- 
mon to  both  seas,  and  would  be  obtained  there  to  the  extent  of  the  demand 
which  may  grow  up  for  them. 

The  groups  of  islands  in  the  Pacific  sea  are  convenient  stepping-stones 
for  steamboats  between  its  east  and  west  coasts.  The  Sandwich  Islands,  the 
Society  Islands,  the  Marquesas,  the  Friendly  Islands,  the  New  Hebrides,  the 
New  Britain  Islands,  the  Ladrone  Islands,  New  Guinea,  the  Philippine  Is- 
lands, and  a  great  many  islands  of  lesser  note,  will  of  themselves  create  an 
extensive  Commerce.  The  fisheries  and  other  riches  of  that  sea  will  be  con- 
veniently prosecuted  from  these  islands,  and  they  will  in  their  turn  depend 
for  their  supplies  on  the  productions  of  the  continents  on  either  side.  The 
thickly  peopled  empire  of  China,  containing  now  locked  up  a  world  of  trade 
in  itself,  will  gradually  open  to  the  temptations  and  civilization  of  Com- 
merce. The  proximity  of  Australia  to  that  great  country,  will  expose  it  to 
the  inroads  of  trading  enterprise  as  it  never  has  been  exposed  before,  the 
profitu  of  which  its  inhabitants  will  not  be  able  to  resist.  The  rich  islands 
of  Japan  are  destined  also  to  open  their  peculiar  bounties  to  the  civilized 
world.  The  island  continent  of  Australia  may  form  another  Great  Britain, 
as  felicitously  situated  for  the  Commerce  of  the  Pacific  as  her  parent  for 
that  of  the  Atlantic :  sea-girt  in  the  same  way,  but  with  those  elements  of 
strength  within  herself  which  the  other  does  not  possess.  She  has  now  out- 
stripped California  in  her  gold  prospects.  She  is  becoming  even  more  at- 
tractive to  emigrants,  and  she  possesses  advantages  in  her  proximity  to 
China  and  India  which  must  more  sensibly  hasten  her  growth.  But  Cali- 
fornia, as  regards  the  Pacific,  is  the  advanced  post  of  an  already  powerful 
country,  second  to  Great  Britain  in  wealth,  but  not  second  to  her  in  enter- 
prise. Beyond  her  in  enterprise  if  we  take  man  for  man  ;  the  men  having 
been  trained  for  generations  to  carve  their  own  fortunes ; — their  industry 
kept  constantly  encouraged  and  incited  by  the  opportunities  before  them ; — 
the  inventions  of  the  age  combining  with  the  rich  unoccupied  country  open 
to  them  to  repay  promptly  their  labors  and  gratify  all  grades  of  ambition. 
There  has  been  no  pause  in  their  growth,  no  pause  in  their  opportunities  for 
rich  or  poor,  young  or  old,  learned  or  unlearned. 

There  has  existed  indeed  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States  an  £1  Do 
rado  for  the  last  fifty  years  for  the  European  laborer,  of  more  intrinsic  value 
to  him  all  the  while  than  the  gold  regions  of  California  or  Australia :  for 
whereas  in  some  parts  of  Exxto^q  Vi^  Q«^i\uot  procure  for  his  labor  sufficient 
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to  subsist  hiiB,  and  is  driven  frequently  by  the  force  of  bad  circumstances  to 
beg,  and  even  to  steal,  in  order  to  sustain  life ;  here  at  a  minimum  expense 
of  transit  his  industry  very  soon  acquires  him  a  liberal  sustenance,  and  all 
the  opportunities  of  society  are  open  to  his  application  and  inteili^'^nce  the 
same  as  to  any  other  of  its  members.  If  he  is  not  able  to  advance  far,  it  ia 
because  his  information  or  his  industry  is  at  fault,  and  not  in  consequence  of 
class-laws  or  unjust  restrictions.  The  opportunity  to  be  employed,  and  to 
have  his  labor  suitably  rewarded,  and  to  be  fairly  protected  in  the  quiet  en- 
joyment of  its  legitimate  fruits,  are  blessings  as  compared  with  his  degraded 
and  hopeless  state  under  certain  circumstances  in  Europe,  which  are  of  a 
more  healthy  character  than  the  profits  and  prizes  of  the  richest  gold  re- 
gions in  the  Pacific. 

We  have  stated  it  to  be  our  b<'lief  that  the  Pacific  sea  possesses  Com- 
mercial availabilities  more  than  equal  to  those  of  the  Atlantic  sea.  Leaving 
this  assertion  to  be  qualified  by  time,  let  us  look  at  the  probabilities  of  that 
Commerce  from  another  point  of  view.  Let  us  take  the  Commerce  of  the 
Atlantic  sea  fifty  years  back,  (say  1800,)  and  assume  it  to  be  about  equal  in 
value  then  to  the  Commerce  of  the  Pacific  sea  now,  say  in  1850.  From 
these  starting  points,  1800  for  the  Atlantic,  and  1860  for  the  Pacific  sea, 
we  may  inquire  into  the  existing  opportunities  and  aids  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  Pacific  trade,  as  compared  with  the  facilities  at  work  in  1800,  for 
the  advancement  of  the  trade  of  the  Atlantic.  We  may  then  infer,  each 
according  to  his  own  judgment,  whether  the  trade  of  the  Pacific  fifty  years 
hence  from  its  present  beginning,  is  likely  to  reach  in  value  and  importance 
the  trade  of  the  Atlantic  now,  at  the  end  of  fifty  years  from  the  starting, 
point  which  we  have  assumed  for  it,  of  1800. 

And  if  we  can  thus  satisfy  ourselves  that  the  trade  of  the  Pacific  in  1900. 
is  likely  at  least  to  equal  that  of  the  Atlantic  sea  now,  we  will  then  be  as 
well  satisfied  that  the  Pacific  trade  in  1870,  with  its  advanced  opportuni- 
ties, may  equal  to  us  the  value  of  the  Atlantic  trade  in  1 830,  twenty  years  back. 

We  will  not  pretend  to  begin  the  proposed  comparison  in  figures,  know- 
ing well,  with  the  data  at  our  command,  how  unworthy  of  credit  those  fig- 
ures might  be.  Let  each  one  use  his  own  information  to  that  end.  The 
principal  comparison  we  have  in  view,  is  that  of  the  means  for  developing 
such  a  trade,  existing  in  the  one  half  century  compared  with  the  means  ex- 
isting in  the  other,  and  some  difference  at  the  starting  point  will  not  mate- 
rially affect  results  due  so  entirely  to  the  commercial  machinery  of  the 
times. 

In  1800,  the  enterprise  and  capital  of  the  whole  of  Europe  was  very 
small  as  compared  with  the  strength  of  those  bases  now.  In  the  first  25 
years  following  1800,  we  had  practically  neither  steam-ships  nor  railroads, 
and  it  is  only  within  the  last  20  years  that  these  new  helps  of  Commerce 
have  materially  aided  its  development.  During  the  first  quarter  of  this 
century,  merchant-ships  were  ineflBcient  in  all  respects  as  compared  with 
the  same  class  of  vessels  of  this  day.  They  were  small  and  badly  built  for 
sailing,  ill  provided,  and  ill  manned,  making  tedious,  and  hence  expensive 
Toyages,  requiring  enormous  profits  to  remunerate  their  owners.  In  the 
beginning  of  this  century,  England  and  Holland  were  the  only  commercial 
nations ;  and  the  immense  ascendancy  of  England  now  in  that  res|)ect, 
shows  how  far  behind  the  nations  of  Europe  are  even  at  this  day,  in  ability 
to  secure  the  wealth  and  strength  which  free  Commerce  gives.  They  are 
all,  however,  becoming  more  hberal,  and  more  able  to  take  their  share  of 
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the  new  sources  of  trade  which  a  better  acquaintance  with  the  unknown 
seas  and  unknown  continents  of  the  last  century  is  yearly  exposing  to  the 
enterprise  of  the  commercial  marine. 

The  Commerce  of  the  Atlantic  sea  has,  then,  mainly  gathered  its  present 
growth  and  value  during  the  last  half-century ;  for  half  of  the  time  under 
the  discouragement  of  indifferent  ships,  comparative  ignorance  of  the  seas 
and  the  trade,  oppressive  duties  and  restrictions  of  many  kinds,  without  the 
assistance  of  steamboats  and  railroads,  and  with  a  very  limited  capit^il  as 
compared  with  the  means  now  at  the  disposal  of  the  commercial  enterprise 
of  the  world.  For  the  other  half  of  the  same  half-century,  viz.,  the  last 
twenty-five  years,  it  has  grown  to  its  present  hight  under  more  favorable 
auspices,  but  still  in  the  face  of  the  losses  and  difficulties  incident  to  the  in- 
troduction of  new  principles  and  modes  of  transit,  the  introduction  of  the 
steamboat  a  nd  steamship,  and  the  numerous  railroads  which  now  make 
tributary  so  much  more  of  the  interior  of  the  European  and  American  con- 
tinents than  formerly. 

If  the  Atlantic  trade  has  attained  its  present  value  from  Zero,  compara- 
tively under  these  hindrances,  difficulties,  and  experiments,  under  what 
auspices  do  we  enter  on  the  development  of  the  trade  of  the  Pacific  Sea, 
starting  in  the  same  manner  in  1850  from  as  near  Zero  there  ? 
*  We  have  now  a  firm  footing  on  the  Pacific  coast,  which  we  have  never 
had  before,  and  are  thence  in  direct  contact  with  our  work.  The  British 
are  similarly  situated  within  but  a  ^hort  time  in  Australia,  and  have  the 
hearts  of  their  movable  population  now  interested  there.  It  is  thence  that 
ve  feel  authorized  to  look  upon  our  own  time,  as  practically  the  first  time, 
that  the  people,  as  distinguished  from  the  fitful  movements  of  governments, 
^ve  begun  to  understand  the  opportunities  of  this  hitherto  unknown  sea, 
and  have  set  themselves  to  seize  them  and  profit  by  them. 

In  1800,  Commerce  was  restricted  everywhere;  now  such  restrictions  are 
confined  to  the  least  influential,  commercially  speaking,  of  the  nations  of  the 
earth.  England,  the  United  States,  and  Holland,  embracing  full  three- 
fourths  of  the  foreign  Commerce,  recognize  ihe  value  of  perfect  freedom  of 
commercial  enterprise,  and  afford  every  facility  to  enterprise  of  this  charac- 
ter. We  are  in  the  Pacific  Sea  now,  with  no  Old  World  hindrances  on  the 
Saxon  side  to  cumber  its  development;  we  enter  it  from  thriving  and  suc- 
cessful settlements  of  our  own  on  its  coast,  with  a  long  experience  of  steam- 
ships, where  steam  is  likely,  from  the  character  of  the  sea  and  its  numerous 
islands  and  deposits  of  fuel,  to  be  peculiarly  applicable.  The  fhi|)s  of  our 
day  are  well  modeled  for  sailing ;  are  of  such  large  capacity  as  to  reduce,  to 
a  minimum,  the  cost  of  transit;  are  so  well  handled  and  manned,  as  to  be 
able  to  make  voyages  in  1850  in  half  the  time  that  would  have  been  re- 
quired in  1800.  We  have  railroads  well  introduced  and  understood  on  the 
two  continents,  destined  to  be  rapidly  applied  as  well,  to  the  new  sources  of 
wealth  in  California,  Oregon,  and  Australia,  certain  to  become  necessary, 
sooner  or  later,  even  in  China  and  India,  gathering,  where  they  do  exist, 
rapidly  and  cheaply,  the  wealth  of  the  interior  to  the  seaboard,  to  be  ex- 
changed for  the  staples  of  other  countries,  and  distributing  through  th  ^t 
interior,  to  its  furthest  corners,  the  staples  and  riches  of  these  other  coun- 
tries received  in  exchange.  In  the  half-century  now  beginning,  we  make 
much  of  the  interior  contribute  its  wealth  to  swell  the  general  stock,  and 
are  continually  widening  our  dominion  over  it.  In  the  last  half  century, 
the  inier'iorj  during  much  o^  l\ia\.  i^mo^^'^aa^iot  viaut  of  mechanical  com- 
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munication  with  it,  beyond  our  reach,  and  our  sources  of  wealth  for  ex- 
change were  derived  mainly  from  the  belts  of  land  wliich  could  then  be 
made  tributary  to  the  sea-coasts  and  to  its  navigable  rivers.  We  have  now, 
too,  an  immense  money  capital  open  to  all  kinds  of  enterprise,  and  a  larger 
class  of  population  trained  to  methodical  and  active  business  habits,  better 
fitted  to  transact  business  economically  than  the  men  of  fifty  years  back — a 
trained  army,  as  it  were,  of  commercial  soldiera  fit  for  almost  any  emergency 
of  trade. 

Tbe  comparison  of  means  and  facilities  in  1850  for  developing  the  trade 
of  the  Pacific  sea  is  in  all  respects  superior  to  the  means  at  the  command  of 
the  mercantile  interests  of  Europe  and  America  in  1800  and  thereafter, 
when  they  proceeded  in  concert  to  develop  the  trade  of  the  Atlantic  sea : 
and  if  with  these  lesser  means  at  command  then  and  all  through  the  first 
half  of  this  century,  the  Atlantic  trade  has  reached  its  present  hight,  are  we 
unreasonable  in  anticipating  from  the  Pacific  sea  and  its  coasts  during  the 
next  fifty  years,  an  amount  and  value  of  Commerce  as  great  as  that  which 
now  is  derived  from  the  Atlantic  trade  ?  We  think  not  A  very  moderate 
view  of  the  circumstances  entitles  us  to  expect  from  the  Pacific  a  Commerce 
at  least  as  rich  in  1900  as  that  which  now  exists  in  the  Atlantic.  The  rea- 
sons given  are  all  in  favor  of  its  being  greater.  The  extent  of  coast  on  the 
Pacific  is  greater  than  on  the  Atlantic ;  the  undeveloped  resources  there 
are  greater  now  than  were  those  of  the  Atlantic  known  to  be  in  1800.  The 
population  of  the  Pacific  is  greater  in  the  comparison,  and  though  part  of 
that  population  seems  beyond  our  reach,  it  is  probably  not  more  so  now 
than  \yt\&  much  of  the  other  in  1800.  We  have  fast  ships,  steamboats,  and 
railroads,  to  help  us  now,  where  in  1800  there  was  nothing  of  the  kind  in 
existence ;  and  we  have  capita',  men,  enterprise,  and  protection  entirely  in 
advance  of  that  time.  Our  field  seems  every  way  as  good,  and  our  means 
and  strength  are  far  greater,  and  these  constitute  the  data  which  entitle  us 
to  look  for  an  extensive  Commerce  from  the  Pacific  within  the  next  50  years. 

If  we  dtsire  to  lead  much  of  this  wealth  by  our  doors,  we  cannot  begin 
too  soon  to  arrange  for  that  rapidity  of  communication  by  which  only  it  can 
be  secured.  It  is  the  interest  of  the  merchants  of  this  country  to  make 
themselves  the  agents  and  forwarders  of  the  products  of  the  Pacific  Ocean 
from  the  California  ports  to  Europe.  If  we  make  no  railroad,  the  import- 
ance of  the  trade  will  open  convenient  modes  of  transit  at  Nicaragua  and 
Tehuantepec,  whether  by  railroad  or  canal,  and  trading  settlements  will  have 
become  esbiblished  there  before  we  are  fairly  awake  to  the  importance  of 
what  is  being  lost.  Every  month,  however,  will  hereafter  give  force  to  the 
importance  of  having  a  good  railroad  connection,  within  the  United  States, 
between  the  two  coasts.  The  geographical  reasons  which  have  been  sug- 
gested, the  political  reasons,  and  the  commercial  reasons,  are  cogent  and 
palpable ;  and  in  relation  to  our  unity  of  interest,  the  pohtical  reasons  can- 
not be  neglected  without  risking  the  rooting  of  a  young  republic  on  the 
Pacific,  whose  destinies  may  materially  contiict  with  our  own  progress. 

The  cost  and  mode  of  building  of  such  a  road  will  be  briefly  adverted  to. 

The  length  of  road  to  be  built  by  government  assistance  may  be  set  down 
at  2,000  miles.  This  would  be  about  the  length  from  the  Iowa,  Missouri, 
or  Arkansas  line  to  San  Francisco ;  and  were  an  extreme  Southern  route  to 
be  taken  through  Texas,  and  Texjis,  like  the  other  Suites,  were  to  build  the 
road  to  her  own  line,  the  length  left  to  be  built  across  would  in  that  case  be 
less  than  2,000  miles,  though  the  whole  distance  from  New  York  by  this 
route  would  be  greater  than  by  any  of  the  others. . 
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There  would  seem  to  be  no  occasion  for  a  double  road  throughout. 
Indeed,  with  the  traffic  properly  methodized,  starting  from  either  end  at  the 
same  time  daily,  and  never  varying  the  starting  hours  throughout  the  jev, 
a  double  track  would  in  large  part,  for  a  long  time,  be  comparatively  use- 
less. We  would  begin  with  a  single  track,  with  600  miles  of  second  track 
distributed  over  five  or  six  different  localities  where  the  times  of  opposite 
trains  coincided.  This  would  give  at  these  places  a  margin  of  three  lo  four 
hours  for  the  opposing  trains,  sufficient,  except  in  extreme  cases,  to  neutral- 
ize all  irregularities.  This  2,000  mihs  of  single  track,  and  500  miles  of 
second  track,  with  all  appurtenances,  we  will  assume  to  cost  one  hundred 
and  twenty-tive  (125)  millions  of  dollars. 

Although  we  do  not  attach  much  consequence  to  any  estimate  which  eui 
now  be  made  of  the  returns  of  the  road,  believing  that  were  it  not  to  psj 
fully  the  interest  on  its  cost  for  five  or  ten  years  after  its  construction,  h 
would  still  be  a  most  desirable,  necessary,  and  important  investment  for  the 
country — yet,  from  such  imperfect  data  as  are  within  reach,  the  following 
estimate  of  its  probable  business  is  presented. 

From  statistics  embodied  in  the  Tehuantepec  Survey  Report,  the  passeo- 
gers  between  California  and  the  Atlantic  States,  by  sea  and  by  land,  are 
found  lo  average  for  three  years  preceding  1852,  138,624  yearly. 

A  statement  of  the  arrivals  and  departures  at  San  Francisco  in  1852, 
gi?€8  the  following  results : — 

Arrived  by  sea  at  Sao  Francisco S4,640 

Departed     "      from     "  28,1»6 

Arrived  across  the  plains. S6,o00 

112.836 
For  travel  to  and  from  Oregon,  say 50,000 

And  we  have  travelers 162,836 

If  we  t'ike  into  account  the  natural  increase  of  population  in  the  coantrr, 
the  incrt^ase  of  its  travel  caused  by  railroad  facility,  and  the  low  cost  of 
transit,  i<u  much  lower  and  shorter  than  by  any  other  route  or  mode  of  pas- 
sage, it  would  not  teem  unreasonable  to  assume  the  through  travel  for  b(^ 
ways  annually  at — 

160.000  through  paspengers,  at  $60 19.600.000 

80,000  way  passengers,  at  $10  of  average SOO.OOO 

19,900,000 
The  sperm  oil  from  the  whale  fisheries  would,  at  certain  times,  bear  the 
cost  of  railrc^d  tratispurtatioD.  So  would,  at  any  time,  the  tea^,  silks, 
and  spices  of  China  and  the  Japanese  and  other  isUnda.  Much  of 
the  supplies  fur  the  shipping  of  the  California  ports  woald  be  seDt 
overland,  and  the  interior  settlements  created  by  the  road,  and  coo- 
nected  with  the  defenses  of  the  country,  would  receive  their  snppUea 
by  the  railroad.  Guided  by  such  statistics  as  are  within  our  reach, 
and  guei>bing  at  the  rebt,  we  add  for  freight — 

60,000  tons  through  freight,  at  $40 $S,4OO,OO0 

40,000ton8         "           **         at$50 2,000,000 

20.000tons        •*          «         at$60 l,*OO,i»O0 

40,000  tons  way  freight,  at  $16  average 600,000 

For  daily  maihi,  say 600,000 

Income $16,600,000 

l/educt  mterest  on  125  millions  at  6  per  cent 7,500,000 

LesTing  for  expenses ^,.       $9,lOQyDil 
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The  above  amount  of  income,  at  least,  will  be  required  to  meet  the  ex- 
I)eiises  and  liabilities  of  the  road. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  remark,  that  the  125  millions  required,  would 
not,  under  any  circumstances,  represent  money  to  be  drawn  from  the  public 
treasury.  Were  the  government  authorized  directly  to  construct  the  road, 
the  money  would  still  be  obtained  solely  on  its  credit,  and  its  bonds  would 
pass  from  hand  to  hand  safer  than  any  bank  bills,  however  guarantied,  and 
interfering,  therefore,  but  little  with  the  general  distribution  of  capital.  The 
government  would  be  respon  ible  for  the  interest  of  the  money  so  procured, 
until  that  money  took  another  shape  than  United  States  bonds ;  and  were 
it  to  make  the  road  through  its  own  agents,  and  sell  it  after  completion  be- 
low its  cost,  inchiding  in  that  cost  the  interest  paid  while  in  process  of  con- 
struction, the  difference  would  be  the  loss,  and  the  sole  loss,  to  the  govern- 
ment 

Such  a  railroad  must  be  well  protected  during  its  construction,  and  for  a 
time  aft<*r  it  is  in  running  order ;  and  the  expenses  of  the  troops  necessary 
for  this  purpose  may  by  some  be  considered  as  chargeable  to  the  road — 
though  troops  will  be  wanted  in  that  country  under  any  circumstances. 

All  the  water  stations  and  wood  stations  must  have  men  attached  to  them 
able  to  defend  them  from  tlie  Indians.  At  many  of  the  stations  settlements 
would  spring  up,  and  at  others,  such  as  where  the  encrine-houses  and  ma- 
chine sho)>8  were  located,  there  would  be  a  sufficient  number  of  hands  in  the 
employ  of  the  road  to  protect  its  pr.)j)erty  from  out^^ide  depredation.  There 
would  remain,  however,  a  great  many  points  which  would  not  be  safe  with- 
out the  })rutection  of  government  t^^oops ;  and  even  at  the  principal  stations 
of  the  road,  small  detachments  of  U.  S.  troops  would  be  wanted  to  secure 
respect  for  the  laws,  and  give  effect  to  the  rules  and  discipline  of  the  road. 
So,  during  the  construction  of  the  road  the  contractors  would  be  entirely  at 
the  mercy  of  the  men,  unless  a  sufficient  f  )rce  of  troops  was  known  to  be 
established  at  intervals  along  the  line.  This  scattered  force,  to  be  effici<-nt, 
would  vary  probably,  as  the  work  progressed,  from  400  to  800  men.  Tliey 
would  control  Indians  and  laborers,  and  would  be  in  the  way  of  making  the 
needful  nt^gotiations  to  extinguish  the  Indian  titles  to  the  country. 

How  is  the  route  of  the  road  to  be  determined  ?  Can  a  commission  of 
men  skilled  in  engineering  be  found,  standing  sufficiently  aloof  from  political 
and  sectional  influences,  to  «« horn  may  he  left  the  selection  of  such  a  route 
as  shall  best  serve  the  object  in  view,  concentrating  all  efforts  on  one  line 
now,  and  leaving  the  construction  of  branches  into  that  line  from  other  im- 
portant points  at  either  end  to  further  legislation? 

Unquestionably  such  a  commission  can  be  found ;  but  would  Congress 
agree  upon  it?  No  other  mode  so  simple  and  satisfactory  to  the  country, 
and  just  in  itself,  can  well  be  found  to  meet  the  difficulties  of  the  question. 
Such  a  commiNsion  might  be  composed  of  three  skilled  men,  and  two  of 
them  should  consist  ex  officio  of  the  Colonel  of  the  U.  S.  corps  of  Engineers, 
and  the  Colonel  of  the  U.  S.  corps  of  Topographical  Enqpneers,  at  this  time 
being  Gen.  Totten  and  Col.  Al)ert.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  find  a  third 
in  either  of  these  corps  equally  sati^facto^y ;  but  the  third,  besides  being  an 
engineer,  should  be  one  of  long  practice  in  railroad  engineering.  Capt.  W. 
H.  Swifi,  of  the  Western  Railroad  of  Massachusetts,  Benj  II.  Latrol)e,  of 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  or  John  Childe,  of  the  Mobile  and  Ohio 
Railroad,  may  be  named  as  in  every  way  qualified.  But  in  order  that  ihe 
board  should  be  efficient  and  harmonious,  the  selection  of  the  third  should 
be  left  to  ihd  two  commissiouers  first  suggested. 
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But  in  what  way  shall  such  a  road  be  built  ?  Directly,  by  means  of  ^ot- 
ernment  funds  under  the  control  of  such  a  commission  ?  or  indirectly,  through 
the  medium  of  grants  of  land  to  outside  companies  ? 

In  whatever  way  it  is  to  be  built,  the  funds  can  only  be  obtained  by  gov- 
ernment asjiistance  in  one  shape  or  other.  The  goverDment  must  bv  it> 
credit,  or  its  lands,  or  loth,  render  the  securities  safe,  and  it  is  only  by  gor- 
ernment  indorsement  in  this  way  that  the  necessary  funds  can  be  obtained 

Now,  such  being  the  case,  we  believe  that  the  cheapest  mode  of  procunng 
the  funds  will  turn  out  to  be  the  best,  and  the  cneapest  mode,  out  of  all 
question,  must  be  by  the  direct  i>sue  of  the  United  States  bonds  as  wanlird. 

These  bonds  can  be  negotiated  at  six  per  cent  interest,  and  a  premium 
obtaitt^d  for  them,  which  will  to  that  extent  reduce  the  cost  of  the  road. 
Furnished  with  such  means  the  commission  could  let  the  road  in  sections  of 
fifty  or  one  hundred  miles,  to  responsible  parties,  on  the  most  favorable  terms 
which  the  circumstances  would  admit  of. 

If  lands  are  given  to  companies  by  which  to  construct  the  road  the  lands 
must  be  surveyed,  mapped,  and  lotted,  and  a  scheme  of  bonds  foundt^  on 
them,  mortgaging  the  lands  and  the  road  for  the  security  of  the  bondholdt-rs. 
This  machinery  will  use  up  money.  The  bonds  will  not  be  worth  in^e 
market  as  much  as  the  simple  bonds  of  the  United  States,  and  seven  j^er 
cent  of  interest,  instead  of  six  per  cent,  will  probably  l>e  allowed  on  thera. 
The  parties  who  undertake  all  this,  look  besides  to  make  large  profits  by  tlie 
transaction — profits  that  are  alLogelher  independent  of  the  profits  to  be 
made  by  the  actual  constructors  of  the  road,  and  form  so  much  addition  to 
the  cost  of  it. 

Su|>posinj:  the  road  to  be  built  by  such  a  commission,  or  ctherwi^e,  ^r 
the  United  Stiitt^s,  shall  the  United  Stjites  hold  it  and  continue  to  oj»era:e  it, 
as  h;is  been  suggested  ?  Cummon  experience  would  say  not.  Let  the 
United  States  g^t  riii  of  it  as  soon  as  it  is  built,  and  j)lace  it  then  in  the 
hands  of  private  companies,  and  let  all  who  use  it,  government  or  private 
citiz<  ns,  pay  ^k}Y  the  service  rendered  as  they  would  on  any  other  road.  We 
may  nst  lussured,  tliat  if  government  stipulates  for  service  without  py,  as 
it  has  done  in  giants  of  land  lately  to  States,  the  service  will  be  ill  fT?r- 
formed,  and  the  parlies  will  not  rest  until  they  contri\e  to  get  rid  of  anj 
such  obligation. 

Such  a  road,  if  operated  by  the  government  would  Wcome  a  nuUance. 
The  officials  would  be  appointed  for  politicitl  reasons.  They  would  be  be- 
yond the  correction  ur  control  of  the  usual  influences.  The  road  would  l-e 
badly  managed,  unsafe,  and  irregular  in  its  operations,  as  a  matter  of  courw. 
But  by  transferring  the  road  to  the  action  of  several  private  companies,  iL« 
iiifiuence  of  the  common  law  and  of  the  public  press  would  come  into  play 
to  secure  its  efficient  management. 

in  the  construction  of  the  road  by  a  commission,  constituted  as  has  been 
suggest  d,  the*e  objections  would  not  come  into  play.  The  engineer  offi- 
cers of  the  army  have  proved  themselves  to  be  beyond  the  influences  which 
in  Some  other  departments  of  the  government  distribute  contracts  auJ 
offices  to  j)olitical  favorites.  1  he  works  of  fortification  along  the  coatt,  .^od 
sueh  civil  woiks  as  have  been  entrusted  entirely  to  them,  have  been  executid 
considerately  and  economically,  and  with  quite  as  much  insistance  on  ibe 
true  performance  of  contracts,  as  obtains  in  railroad  civil  engineering. 

If  the  road  is  plact  d  in  the  hands  of  large  companies,  in  the  fancy  of 
keeping  it  beyond  government  influence,  we  know,  from  the  coraplexioii  of 
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some  of  these  companies,  that  it  would  be  merely  placing  its  means  and  or- 
l^nizatioD  in  the  hands  of  a  political  party  in  another  way,  and  such  a  com- 
pany will  be  less  directly  responsible  than  would  be  the  government ;  and 
should  the  location  of  the  road  be  left  to  be  determined  by  any  company  to 
whom  it  may  be  intrusted,  on  the  supposition  that  its  interest  will  guide  it 
to  the  most  expedient  or  direct  route,  we  may  surmise  that  the  same  interest 
would  incline  the  location  of  it  in  favor  of  any  State  which  offered  the  lar- 
gest inducements  thereto.  This  is  not  said  in  condemnation  of  any  com- 
panies formed  to  this  end,  but  simply  as  what  would  be  the  result  of  the 
self-interest  which  governs  the  actions  of  companies  as  of  individuals.  But 
the  people  at  large  are  not  much  interested  in  the  manner  of  construction 
of  the  road,  nor  the  form  of  the  assistance  which  Congress  may  tender  it. 
Provided  that  it  be  undertaken  in  a  way  to  secure  its  speedy  completion, 
they  will  rest  comparatively  indifferent  to  its  intermediate  aspects. 

These  remarks  in  regard  to  the  details  of  this  great  enterprise,  could  not 
be  well  avoided,  for  the  difficulty  is,  after  all,  mainly  in  adjusting  the  de- 
tails. 

The  United  States  cannot  afford  long  to  stand  still  on  this  project.  It  is 
the  legacy  of  the  Mexican  war,  and  our  acquisitions  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and 
a  legacy  likely  to  become  prolific  of  wealth  and  greatness.  We  cannot 
occupy  efficiently  the  immense  interior  plains  without  it ;  we  cannot  prop- 
erly invigorate  our  share  of  the  Pacific  trade  without  it ;  and  we  cannot 
strengthen  and  maintain  our  connection  with  the  Pacific  States  without  it. 
The  question  is  not  unfairly  stated  to  be — either  the  most  rapid  and  efficient 
mode  of  communication  across,  or  else,  in  all  probability,  two  independent 
and  unfriendly  republics. 
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Art.  II.— COflMBECE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

MO.  III. 

BABLT  ADVBHTURK  UPON  TRB  ATLAMTIC— AMCIBHT  OIOORAPBICAL  TBBORIBS— PROORSM  OP  THB 
NORTBMBX^riCROK  I0LBI— ICBLAMD— ORKKNLaKD— ITS  COMMBRCB  WITH  MORWAT— YIKLAKD^ 
PUA  AND  T1MBBR  TRADB— BARACBIfl— MADOC — MARCO  POLO— ORRNBY  ADVBMTVRB— BUCATAH 
D19COVBRT— UTTBR  LOBS  OP  AMBRICA— P0RTUOUB8B — BBBBM— DIAZ— COLVMBUI— STATB  OP  BU- 
KOPB — PINAL  DIfCOVBRT  OP  ABRRICA— PROORBBf  OP  RZPLORATIOR,  COMQURBT,  BBTTLBMBNT 
AVD  COMMBRCR  IN  ABBRICA  AND  OTBBR  PARTI. 

The  commercial  history  of  the  United  States  would  be  incomplete,  with- 
out reference  to  the  maritime  connection  of  Europe,  anciently,  with  America, 
if  such  existed ;  or,  if  not,  to  its  adventures,  commercial,  explorative,  or  acci- 
dental, upon  the  great  Ocean  between  them,  belonging  equally  to  the  two 
continents,  and  while  separating  them  and  seeming  an  obstruction  to  their 
intercourse,  forming  yet,  in  reaility,  the  most  feasible  and  speediest  channel 
of  intercommunication  possible  between  regions  so  remote.  In  the  naviga- 
tion of  that  Ocean,  while  America  had  not  yet  a  sail  upon  its  waters,  nor  a 
port  upon  its  shores,  she  had  forever  an  equal  interest  with  Europe :  the 
navigator,  since  all  outward  progress  of  the  latter,  lessened  the  distance 
which  hid  from  her  the  knowledge  of  the  former,  and  brought  nearer  to  the 
western  world  the  day  of  discovery,  of  civilized  occupation,  of  Commerce, 
and  of  the  general  development  of  wealth,  population  and  power.  Could 
any  one  have  been,  from  the  outset,  a  passive  observer  from  the  Amejrican 
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shore,  of  the  progress  of  European  navigation,  with  what  intense  concern 
would  he  have  watched  the  gradually  approaching  line  of  western  atlaifi- 
ment,  as  RucccssiTe  keels  ploughed  their  nearer  and  nearer  furrow.  Be^ 
the  practical  adventure  of  ancient  Europe,  their  mental  explorations  in  tLii 
direction  also  eminently  deserve  our  notice. 

We  have  already  shown  that  the  seas  are  not,  at   least  in   that  decr^ 
which  many  suppose,  an  obstacle  to  human  movement,  and  have  illustrit<^ 
the  propensity  of  men  in  a  rude  state,  to  wanderings  both  bj  land  and  war 
ter.     The  Atlantic,  certainly,  was  ever  more  formidable  to   the  navigalor 
than  the  Pacific,  and  as  in  connection  with  this  fact,  we  know  the  progre» 
of  population  "westwardly  to  have  been,  in  the  early  ages,  much  sbier 
than   in   the   opposite  direction,  it  would    be   certain,   without  the  en- 
dence  offered  within  America  herself,  that  the  discovery  by  Asia  was  hK 
anterior  to  that  eflfected  by  Europe.     But,  without  endorsing  all  the  fsDcL^ 
speculations  advanced  upon  this  subject,  we  see  abundant  reason  to  believe 
that  America  was  discovered  and  occupied  by  Europeans,  long  before  the 
time  of  Columbus.      It  is  not  impossible,  we  might  say  hardly  improlable. 
that  even  in  their  barbarous  state,  people  from  some   part  of  Europe  nwj 
have  reached  America,  as  we  know  that  at  several  times,  American  Indiiss 
have,  in  their  small  canoes,  been  safely  driven  across  the  ocean  to  the  shores 
of  the  other  continent.     And  if  we  take  away  the  fruit  of  accident  in  nuii- 
time  exploration,  how  much  would  our  geographies  be  impoverished,    h  s 
probable  that  the  Esquimaux  population,  m  the  north-eastern  r^oos  d 
Amcnca,  is  the  product  of  a  European  adventure,  made   even  before  the 
time  of  the  alledged  discoveries  of  the  Scandinavians.     No  considerable  ici- 
gration  from  Europe  could,  however,  have  anciently  reached  the  United 
States,  or  any  other  more  southern  part  of  the  continent,  unless  afterwards 
the  people  so  coming  were  extinguished,  as  their  influence,  even  if  mixed  op 
with  the  original  population,  could  not  escape  detection.     Several  theori^ 
have  been  broached  regarding  the  very  early  colonization  of  America,  bj 
the  barbarous  people  of  northern  Europe,  but  they  rest,  of  course,  on  no  sure 
foundation.     The  antiquarians  of  Copenhagen   have  given  much  attendc'a 
to  this  point,  and  have  fixed  upon  the  period  6.  O.  1200,  as  the  era  of  & 
navigation  from  Denmark,  or  the  regions  thereabout,  to  America.* 

The  Greeks  and  Romans  were  both  in  tbe  Atlantic,  and  are  both  state-i 
to  have  reached  Britain,  as  the  Phenicians  had  done  before  them ;  the  ob- 
ject of  the  Greeks  being  the  s^tj  profitable  trade  in  tin,  obtained  at  or  nw 
Oornwal],  that  of  the  Romans  conquest.  But  neither  of  these  nations  made 
any  explorative  effort  directly  outwards  on  the  ocean.  From  the  vortges 
and  travels  of  their  own  adventurers,  however,  combined  with  those  of  other 
nations,  which  the  Greeks,  especially,  carefully  collected  and  studied,  as- 
sisted by  their  philosophical  genius,  they  obtained  some  ideas  TeUting  to 
geography,  which  for  their  times  and  means  were  remarkably  oorrect,  acd 
which  were  not  barren  of  result  upon  the  great  era  of  discovery  followbg  so 
long  afterward. 

Plato,  in  his  Timams^  mentions  the  island  of  Atlantis,  as  having  formerlT 
eiusted  in  the  ocean,  far  beyond  the  pillars  of  Uercules,  and  as  being  of  tkI 


At  that  time,  nemrly  all  of  Europe  was  completely  aange,  and  tlie  popalaftloB  of  tia  wenwa  n* 
gtoDs  was  Tery  small.  Tbe  Greeks  were  jost  beginning  to  get  a  lltUe  adTenture.  Tmy  was  tH  « 
the  bight  of  her  glory.  Pbenicla  was  yet  far  beueaih  ber  maturity,  and  Carthage  mmlSi  yshj*  la 
the  future.  It  was  500  years  before  the  Goths,  the  parent  of  the  Teuton  nad  sjcaadinann  rmf% 
reached  Europe,  and  750  years  In  adrance  of  th«  ScbiTon  adreat,  from  which  csb*  Iha  ~  ' 
PoUah  and  Bohemian  popnlMioaa.  ^^ 
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extent  and  population.  Aristotle  affirmed  the  earth  to  be  of  globular  shape, 
and  circumnavigable,  it  being  possible  for  ships  to  sail  in  a  few  days  from 
India  to  Cadiz  in  Spain.  His  only  error  was  in  supposing  India,  as  all  the 
eastern  part  of  Asia  was  then  called,  to  extend  much  further  eastward  than 
it  really  does.  Several  hundred  years  later,  Strabo  and  Pliny,  supposing 
the  earth  to  be  a  plane,  affirmed  that  it  was  encompassed  by  the  ocean,  and 
was  circumnavigable  by  sailing  on  the  periphery  of  this  plane.  Seneca  re- 
peated the  idea  of  Aristotle,  and  in  one  of  his  tragedies  uttered  the  remark- 
able prediction  that  an  age  should  come  in  later  years  when  the  ocean  will 
lose  the  bond  of  things,  and  a  great  country  be  discovered,  and  another,  like 
Typhys,  shall  discover  a  new  world,  and  Thule  shall  be  no  longer  the  last 
part  of  the  earth.  Ptolemy,  in  the  second  century  of  the  Christian  era, 
formed  his  celebrated  map,  upon  the  principle  of  Aristotle.  All  these,  like 
the  first,  however,  lived  entirely  in  advance  of  their  times,  and  though  many 
of  their  other  ideas  were  cherished  as  the  fruit  of  great  minds,  those  alluded 
to  received  little  attention,  and  were  soon  forgotten.  Yet  there  was  not 
wanting  motive  to  induce  the  trial  of  these  theories.  The  trade  with  India, 
highly  valued  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  was,  by  the  only  channels  then 
known — by  way  of  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  and  the  Red  Sea,  or  across  the  re- 
gion«*  of  Central  Asia — very  difficult,  precarious  and  expensive.  A  better, 
surer  and  cheaper  route,  was  a  leading  object  of  desire. 

In  the  ninth  century,  the  daring  Northmen,  the  leading  maritime  people 
of  Western  Europe,  whose  occupation  was  the  plunder  of  the  coast  of  Brit- 
ain, France,  the  Baltic,  c&c.,  began  to  extend  their  adventures  wcstwardly. 
Advancing  from  the  Shetland  isles,  (about  10°  west  from  Norway,  and  but 
a  little  to  the  north  of  the  Orkneys,)  they  reached  the  Feroes,  about  10° 
further  west  and  8°  N.  W.  of  Scotland.  In  the  year  861,  a  vessel  from 
Norway,  bound  for  the  Feroes,  was  driven  by  a  tempest  beyond  them,  to  a 
distance  of  about  25°  north-westerly,  where  they  fell  in  with  the  large  island 
of  Iceland,  about  900  miles  from  Norway,  and  within  300  miles  of  Green- 
land. Here  they  were  at  the  middle  meridian  properly  dividing  the  two 
hemispheres.  A  colony  of  Norwegians  was  soon  transported  to  Iceland, 
and  a  flourishing  settlement  grew  up,  maintaining  constant  communication 
with  the  parent  state. 

In  891,  adventuring  still  to  the  west,  the  Norwegians  discovered  Grove- 
land,  or  Greenland,  the  inevitable  result  of  the  discovery  of  Iceland.  They 
were  now,  at  least,  fully  within  the  American  hemisphere, — ^in  a  region 
properly  belonging  to  America,  if  not  itself  a  part  of  the  continent.  In  this 
desolate  region,  also,  a  thrivin^i^  colony  was  established,  seemingly  with  far 
greater  facility  than  the  English  could,  hundreds  of  years  later,  plant  one  in 
the  mild  latitudes  of  Virginia,  where  everything  invited  the  enterprise.  The 
colony  at  Greenland  kept  up  intercourse  with  Iceland  and  with  Norway  for 
above  ^ve  hundred  years,  or  down  to  1406,  when  it  was  interrupted  by  the 
apparent  extinction  of  the  settlement.  This  period  was  above  double  that 
of  the  present  existence  of  the  English  colonies  in  America.  This  corres- 
pondence was  essential  to  the  colonists  for  the  procurement  of  many  neces- 
saries, utterly  impossible  of  production  in  their  icy  home.  Thus,  during 
five  centuries,  the  sail  of  Commerce  passed  to  and  fro  across  the  Atlantic, 
and  instead  of  barely  two  hundred  years,  the  trade  of  America  with  Europe 
has  the  age,  nearly,  of  a  millenium.  The  width  of  the  ocean,  at  this  point, 
is  about  1,200  miles,  equal  to  about  half  the  distance  direct  between  En^r- 
land  and  Labrador,  and  not  above  one-third  the  width  on  the  parallel  of 
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Gibraltar  and  Pamlico  Sound.  The  distancfi  of  clear  sea  traversed  at  anj 
ftingle  stretch,  on  this  voyage  across,  could  not  have  exceeded  400  or  450 
miles. 

According  to  what  we  would  expect,  we  are  informed  that  in  the  year 
1000  or  1001  of  the  Christian  era,' a  httle  above  a  centurv  after  the  dis- 
covery of  Greenland,  Biorn,  son  of  Hierolf,  an  Icelandic  navigator,  sailii^ 
from  Greenland,  was  driven  by  adverse  winds  to  the  south-west,  and  in  four 
days  came  upon  a  new  coast.     The  soil  was  fertile  (».  e,  in  comparison  with 
the  desert  they  had  just  left)  and  was  covered  with  wood,  whence  the  place  wis 
called  Markland,  for  which  name  that  of  Winland,  or  Vinland,  was  after- 
wards {substituted,  or  was  attached  to  a  place  later  discovered,  from  its 
being  found  to  produce  grapes  spontaneously.     The  nvers  were  stored  with 
fish,  especially  salmon.     The  shortest  day  in  this  region  was  of  eight  hoars 
length  between  sunrise  and  sunset,  wLich  would  fix  the  location  of  near  lati- 
tude 49°,  probably  on  the  Labrador  coast,  instead  of  the  island  of  New- 
foundland, as  some  have  supposed.     Some  have  thought  the  point  of  actaai 
settlement  to  have  been  farther  south,  as  far  even  as  Rhode  Island  and  New 
York.    The  opponents  of  the  Scandinavian  discovery  assume  that  MarkUod 
and  Vinland  were  parts  of  Greenland  itself.     But  the  idea  is  totally  inad- 
missible. The  Icelanders  had  rounded  the  southern  point  of  Greenland  long 
before,  and  the  chief  settlements  were  undoubtedly  on  the  western  side.  At 
all  events,  tbey  were  in  Baffin's  Bay,  where  they  obtained  dnfl  timber,  and 
navigated  its  whole  length,  as  high  as  Lancaster  Sound.     It  is  almost  im- 
possible they  should  not  have  crossed  this  hay^  only  about  350  miles  aver- 
age width,  when  they  ranged  the  whole  length,  of  four  or  five  times  that 
extent.     As  we  look  upon  it,  the  discovery  of  the  continent  was  the  inevita- 
ble consequence  of  that  of  Greenland.    To  be  for  500  years  acquainted  with 
the  latter,  voyaging  to  and  fro,  and  yet  to  obtain  no  knowledge  of  an  im- 
mense region  so  near,  is  to  our  comprehension,  to  say  the  least,  a  very  great 
improbability.     Accident,  apart  from  the  spirit  which  brought   these  navi- 
gators so  near  the  continent,  would  almost  certainly  introduce  them  to  it— 
the  winds,  the  currents,  even  the  mistakes  of  the  pilot,  were  all  quite  suffi- 
cient to  effect  this  result. 

The  Iceland  vessels  continued  their  voyages  between  Greenland  and  the 
new  region,  for  the  sake  chiefiy  of  the  timber  abounding  in  the  latter.  It 
was  not  until  the  third  year  that  they  met  with  natives,  a  diminutive  peo- 
ple, with  canoes  of  skins,  bows  and  arrows,  plainly  the  Ebquimaux.  W  ith 
these,  they  opened  a  trade  for  furs.  A  settlement  was  soon  efi^ected,  and 
the  first  child  of  European  parentage  born  in  Finland,  (if  the  Esquimaox 
were  not  of  like  origin  themselves)  and,  of  course,  the  first  in  America,  (as 
now  described,)  was  Suorro,  son  of  Torsin,  who  was  born  about  600  years 
before  Virginia  Dare,  the  grand-daughter  of  Gov.  White,  in  the  English 
colony  of  Virginia.  The  descendants  of  Suorro  are  still  found  in  Iceland. 
Between  the  colony  and  Greenhiud,  the  trade  in  building  timber  was  ^till 
continued.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  some  of  this  timber  was  brought  from  tbe 
coast  of  Maine,  ^here  forests  so  abounded,  or  from  other  parts  of  New  Eng- 
land. A  people  so  adventurous,  having  crossed  the  ocean,  would  certainly 
not  neglect  further  explorations  of  the  coast,  especially  upon  finding  ibt 
coimtry  to  improve  at  every  step  southward.  In  the  year  1121,  Eric  Guup 
son,  a  bishop  of  Greenland,  resigned  his  bishopric,  and  went  to  Vinland  to 
convert  the  natives  to  Christianity.  At  some  period  after  this,  within  at 
least  one  or  two  centuries,  correspondence  between  Greenland  and  Vinland 
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ceased,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  latter  was  lost  The  colony  had  either 
become  extinct,  or  had  removed,  or  remaining  in  its  old  location,  directed 
^  its  connections  and  trade  inwardly  to  the  continent.  Greenland,  itself,  had 
at  this  time,  an  increased  population,  and  was  regarded  in  a  thriving  condi- 
tion. It  was  but  a  little  later  than  this  that  the  Aztecs,  in  Mexico,  acquired 
the  supremacy,  held  for  several  centuries  by  the  Toltecks,  her  first  civilized 
race,  who  built  all  of  those  great  works  which  survived  even  the  Spanish 
devastations,  before  which  the  lighter  works  of  the  Aztecs  were  mostly  de- 
stroyed. In  Europe,  the  Crusades  were  commencing.  Even  the  Northmen 
were  drawn  into  the  vortex  of  the  general  excitement,  and  sailed  up  the 
Mediterranean  to  Palestine,  being  the  only  people  of  Western  Europe  who 
sailed  thither  in  their  own  vessels.  America  was  thus  put  out  of  their 
thoughts. 

Meanwhile  the  Saracens,  in  Spain,  unable  from  their  position  to  engage 
actively  in  the  great  contest  of  the  rival  religions,  were  free  to  turn  their  at- 
tention elsewhere.  They  made  a  voyage  westwardly,  in  1150,  to  discover 
the  ends  of  the  earth,  but  put  into  the  Canaries  after  eleven  days  westward 
progress.  In  this  time  they  should  have  advanced  about  one- third  of  the 
way  across  the  ocean.  Twenty  years  later  than  this,  1170,  we  have  the  ac- 
count of  the  Welsh  discovery  of  America,  by  Prince  Madoc.  Some  have 
supposed  the  story  of  Madoc's  adventures  an  invention,  but  it  is  not  so  re- 
garded by  Anderson  and  other  able  writers.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  in 
fact,  of  the  actual  occurrence  of  his  voyages,  and  that  he  sailed  westwardly, 
but  whether  he  reached  America  is  very  problematical. 

In  the  years  1295,  Marco  and  Nicolo  Polo,  Venetian  brothers,  arrived  at 
their  home,  from  a  journey  over  Asia,  of  which  one  object  was  to  reach  the 
eastern  extreme  of  the  world,  as  the  Saracens  had  endeavored  the  western. 
They  reached  the  shore  of  the  Pacific,  then  first  beheld  by  European  eyes. 
This  expedition  confirmed  the  Aristotelian  idea  of  the  practicability  of  the 
passage  between  India  and  Europe. 

The  next  alleged  discovery  of  America  was  in  1360.*  It  is  stated  that 
some  fishermen  of  the  Orkney  Islands,  were  driven  by  storms  to  an  island 
in  the  western  ocean,  called  Estotiland,  (supposed  Newfoundland,)  where, 
according  to  Zeno,  the  historian  and  one  of  the  participators  of  the  adven- 
ture, they  found  a  people  possessed  of  the  arts  and  handicrafts  of  Europe, 
and  trading  by  ships  to  Greenland.  From  the  latter  they  imported  furs, 
pitch  and  brimstone,  and  from  the  continent,  apparently,  gold.  The  Orkney 
men  were  given  charge  of  twelve  sail  by  the  king  of  Estotiland,  for  a  voyage 
to  the  contment.  Being  driven  ashore  on  the  continent,  the  cannibal  na- 
tives devoured  the  Estotilanders,  but  spared  the  Europeans  for  teaching 
them  to  catch  fish  with  nets.  All  the  party  remained  but  Zano,  who  after 
some  adventure  got  back  to  Estotiland,  whence  he  again  returned  to  the 
continent,  and  passed  between  the  two  places  many  times.  He  traveled 
much  on  the  continent,  and  became  wealthy,  living  upon  it  in  all  thirteen 
years.  Among  the  tribes  he  visited  was  one  at  the  south-west,  more  civil- 
ized than  the  others,  and  having  gold  and  silver.  Finally  he  returned  to 
the  Orkneys.  The  narrative  is  consistent  and  in  no  respects  extravagant, 
and  agrees  generally  with  known  facts,  Anderson  and  others  credit  it,  but 
more,  perhaps  in  too  skeptical  a  spirit,  reject  the  account  altogether. 

A  tradition,  current  among  the  wti  ale- fisher  men   of  Biscay,  in  France, 

^ _[JL  _  _  _    ,  -       .1  ■  ■  -       "^ 

*  Foster*!  discoveries  in  the  Nortlu 
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states  that  about  one  hundred  years  before  the  discovery  of  Cohimbus^sonw 
of  them  reached  the  island  of  Newfoundland.  In  support  of  this  tradition 
it  may  be  observed  (without  any  inclination  to  do  the  slightest  injustice  t) 
Columbus)  1.  That  they  fix  no  absurdly  remote  period.  2.  That  these  feL- ' 
ermen  were  of  all  men  the  very  ones  most  likely  to  effect  such  an  achieve- 
ment. Talleyrand  describes  them  as  men  of  no  country,  but  as  entirtrlj  tt 
home  on  the  seas,  which  seemed  almast  their  native  element.  The  peculiir 
branch  of  the  fisheries  followed  by  them,  necessitated  remote  adveutore 
upon  the  ocean.  The  very  fact  of  the  existence  of  a  whale  fishery  imjlio 
that  the  seamen  engaged  in  it  were  entirely  familiar  with  the  utmoeit  dan- 
gers of  the  ocean,  and  fearless  of  the  distance  to  which  they  roamed,  ^o 
pursuit  existing  in  Europe  was  half  so  likely  to  lead  to  the  discovery  of 
America  as  this.  If  their  vessels  were  small,  so  were  those  of  the  Norwe- 
gians which  penetrated  the  regions  of  ice,  so  were  those  of  the  Phenicitc5, 
80  were  those  of  Columbus.  Certainly,  the  French  whale- fishermen  wcrt 
not,  at  this  time,  less  adventurous  than  the  English  cod-fishermen,  and  evec 
these,  it  is  certain,  feeble  as  was  then  the  maritime  state  of  England,  bd, 
before  1415,  extended  their  voyages  to  the  coasts  of  Iceland.  As  to  any 
knowledge  that  should  at  the  time  have  been  derived  from  this  discovery, 
if  effected,  it  is  evident  that  while  none  had  the  spirit  to  follow  in  their  sUtJq. 
the  tales  of  these  humble  men,  had  tliey  undertaken  to  tell  any,  would  have 
received  little  attention. 

In  the  year  1406,  as  we  have  stated,  correspondence  between  GreeDJand 
and  Norway  was  suspended,  although  it  was  never  broken  off  with  Iceland. 
Thus  fell  the  curtain  which  had  been  lifted  from  America,  and  deep  dark- 
ness once  more  enveloped  the  whole  hemisphere  from  the  eyesight  of  Eu- 
rope. The  veil  had  probably  some  years  before  fallen  on  the  Pacific  side. 
80  that  America  was  now,  as  at  first,  completely  isolated.  Well  might  the 
Indian  have  then  hoped,  that  after  the  failure  of  a  knowledge  and  an  actual 
coloniziition  of  600  years,  the  white  man's  civilization,  his  arms,  his  cum- 
merce,  should  never  wrest  from  them  the  fair  regions  they  possessed,  but 
that  the  Great  Spirit  would  preserve  them  to  his  red  children  for  huDUDg 
grounds  forever. 

But  while  the  obscurity  seemed  thus  thickening  about  America,  the 
causes  which  were  to  rend  the  veil  completely,  to  dispel  the  entire  glooni, 
and  expose  the  continent  in  its  entire  length,  from  Greenland  to  Magdlan, 
to  the  wondering  eyesight  of  the  entire  old  world — the  causes  which  wcft 
to  effect  such  a  mighty  revolution  in  its  destinies,  were  in  rapid  progress  of 
development.  The  commercial  era  was  dawning  upon  Western  Europe— 
and  the  grey  morning  revealed  the  shadow  of  dormant  interests  and  energi^ 
which  were  to  make  the  full  day  glorious  with  the  mingled  activities  of  pro- 
gress. Nobles  were  relenting  of  their  disdain  to  the  mercantile  spirits; 
kings  themselves  had  become  traffickers ;  and  it  was  a  leading  amUtton  of 
ministers  to  achieve  for  the  states  they  ruled  a  commercial  eminence.  Cod- 
nected  with,  arid  a  legitimate  element  in  this  object,  discovery  was  becomiDg 
a  cherished  idea  and  an  attractive  pursuit  to  gentlemen  of  leisure,  fortune- 
seekers,  the  devotees  of  fame,  and  the  lovers  of  adventure.  The  gloom 
around  America  was  but  the  deepened  shade  which  precedes  the  moraiog. 

Soon  after  the  opening  of  the  fifteenth  century,  (1412,)  John  L  of  Purta- 
gal,  commenced  that  series  of  maritime  explorations  along  the  coast  of  Afiica, 
which  in  their  magnificent  results,  elevated  that  httle  kingdom  into  the 
rank  of  a  leading  power  in  Europe,  gave  her  pre-eminence  on  the  sets,  and 
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paled  the  commercial  greatness  of  Venice  and  the  other  Mediterranean 
cities,  which  had  so  long  interchangeably  wielded  the  commercial  scepter. 
Before  this  period,  some  private  adventurers  from  Spain  had  discovered  the 
Canaries,  800  miles  8.  W.  from  Gibraltar,  and  about  260  miles  from  the 
coast  of  Morocco.  In  1418  Pere8trello,*a  Portugueste  navigator,  discovered 
Madeira,  a  little  to  the  north  of  the  Canaries.  In  1432,  the  Portuguese 
discovered  the  Azores,  about  twenty  degrees  westward  of  their  own  coast, 
or  about  one-third  of  the  way  between  Portugal  and  the  coast  of  the  United 
States,  and  situated  entirely  within  the  western  hemisphere.  But  it  is  prob- 
able the  Phenicians  and  Carthaginians  had  reached  this  limit  before.  In 
1433,  the  Portuguese  doubled  Cape  Bojador,  and  passing  along  the  coast 
of  the  Sahara  desert  "entered  the  dreaded  torrid  zone."  In  this  course  of 
exploration,  the  Portuguese  had  no  rivalry.  The  Italian  cities,  although 
directing  some  of  their  adventure  beyond  Gibraltar,  confined  it  to  the  western 
coast  of  Europe,  while  the  English  and  French  were  intent  only  on  efforts 
for  mutual  destruction,  and  the  English  later,  in  the  odoriferous  contest  of 
the  roses,  seem  to  have  meditated  a  national  suicide. 

In  the  year  1436,  the  art  of  Printing  was  discovered.  C6ming  within 
the  same  age  as  the  final  discovery  of  America,  these  two  events  may  fitly 
be  termed  the  grand  twin-discoveries  of  the  period.  When  Printing  was 
made  known,  the  old  half-world  was  fully  prepared  for  communication  with 
the  fresher  half.  Indeed  the  one  discovery  made  the  other  a  necessity. 
With  the  art  of  Printing  civilized  man  required  double  the  space,  kingdoms 
double  the  latitude.  Commerce  double  the  field,  navigation  double  the  wing, 
to  which  they  had  before  been  confined.  Every  progressive  tendency  in 
man  was  expanded  to  more  than  double  its  former  energy.  The  work  of 
revolutionizing  the  earth  was  indeed  commenced  in  earnest. 

In  1446,  the  Pope  encouraged  the  king  of  Portugal  by  a  bull  confirming 
him  in  the  possession  of  all  the  discoveries  of  unknown  and  heathen  coun-' 
tries  which  had  been  or  might  be  made  under  his  flag.  The  singular  facili- 
ty with  which  the  territories  of  other  princes  and  people  were  thus  given 
away,  seems  to  have  occasioned  no  remark  in  Europe.  Nobody  was  so 
like  the  heathen,  as  to  doubt  the  right  of  Christians  to  the  exclusive  enjoy- 
ment of  aW  the  good  things  which  the  Creator  had  provided.  What  had 
idolators  to  do  with  those  material  goods  which  were  the  peculiar  nourish- 
ment of  the  spiritual  life  ?  The  extension  of  this  principle  to  America  has 
been  the  occasion  of  some  of  the  blackest  pages  which  deface  the  history  of 
human  action. 

After  about  half  a  century  of  effort,  the  spirit  of  the  Portuguese  began  to 
languish,  in  1463.  The  extent  of  Africa  seemed  interminable ;  voyages 
merely  for  discovery  were  found  expensive,  (the  treasuries  of  kings  were 
then  rather  small,)  and  it  was  deemed  best  to  confine  their  attention  to  a 
trade  with  the  regions  already  discovered,  and  to  effecting  settlements  with- 
in them. 

On  the  accession,  however  of  John  II.,  nephew  of  Prince  Henry,  who  had 
directed  the  enterprises  of  his  father,  John  I.,  the  policy  of  the  latter  mon- 
arch was  revived.  John  declared  himself  in  1484,  the  patron  of  naviga- 
tion and  discovery,  and  fitted  out  large  expeditions  for  continuing  the  Afri- 
can exploration.  In  the  same  year,  Martin  Behem,  sent  on  this  enterprise, 
purposely  standing  far  out  to  sea,  or  driven  by  a  ptorm,  discovered  land, 
which  some  have  thought  to  be  the  coast  of  Brazil,  which  he  is  said  to  have 
followed  to  Magellan.    But  much  uncertainty  rests  upon  the  account. 
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The  expeditioDB  of  the  Portuguese  \vouId  of  course  draw  advenUirous 
spirits  from  other  parts  of  Europe  to  partake  in  the  hazard  and  glory  of 
their  achievements.  In  the  navy  of  John  II.  *was  the  seaman  of  Genoa, 
Christopher  Columbus,  otherwise  Cristovallo  Colon,  bred  to  the  voca- 
tion in  the  Mediterranean,  a  passionate  lover  of  the  seas,  and  an  enthusiast 
in  adventure.  He  had  before  this  sailed  as  far  north  in  the  Atlantic  as  to 
Iceland,  and  within  the  arctic  circle,  little  dreaming  how  nearly  he  ap- 
proached to  the  continent  he  was  later  to  discover.  It  was  in  the  expedi- 
tions of  John,  in  whose  service  he  acquired  distinction,  and  by  his  studii'S  in 
Portugal,  where  he  married  the  daughter  of  Perestrello,  the  discoverer  of 
Madeira,  whose  valuable  papers  thus  fell  into  his  hands,  that  he  completed 
that  knowledge  which  sent  him  on  his  great  voyage.  But  for  that  school, 
Columbus  would  have  t>een  unformed,  and  America  would  have  waited  to 
some  other  age  for  her  revelator. 

The  great  desire  of  John,  and  the  effort  of  his  navigators,  was  to  find  a 
new  eastern  passage  to  India,  and  with  this  object  they  scoured  the  African 
coast,  as  that  of  America  was  afterwards  ranged,  in  search  of  a  western  pas- 
sage to  the  same  region,  and  quite  as  hopelessly.  Every  opening  which 
seemed  to  promise  the  desired  avenue,  proved  to  be  only  a  bay,  the  mouth 
of  a  river,  or  a  small  indenture  of  the  toast. 

At  length,  in  1487,  Bartholomew  Diaz  passed  the  whole  length  of  the 
western  coast  of  Africa,  and  reaching  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  saw  the 
ocean  extend  to  the  eastward.  Had  he  pursued  the  object  thus  placed  with- 
in his  reach,  to  its  fruition,  America  would  have  awaited  longer  her  discov- 
ery, since  the  object  of  Columbus  would  have  been  fully  anticipated.  Prari- 
dence  seems  to  have  restrained  the  Portuguese  navigator,  to  secure  the  dis- 
covery of  America. 

Meanwhile,  Columbus,  deeming  the  effort  by  way  of  Africa  a  failure,  was 
meditating  on  the  accomplishment  of  the  object  by  yet  another  channel 
He  met  with  the  geography  of  Ptolemy,  and  the  opinions  of  the  philoc^o- 
phers  before  alluded  to,  and  the  ideas  which  had  lain  from  1,500  to  1,900 
years  dormant,  became  in  his  mind  an  active  living  principle.  He  became 
firmly  convinced  that  the  earth  was  a  globe,  that  India,  extending  into  the 
opposite  hemisphere,  balanced  Europe,  and  that  the  pa  sage  was  easy  be- 
tween them  upon  the  Atlantic.  He  was  confirmed  by  the  travels  of  Marco 
Polo,  and  perhaps  by  traditions  of  land  found  at  the  west,  or  which  are 
said  to  have  been  even  delineated  on  maps  then  in  existence  at  Venice. 

Here,  at  the  outset  of  the  great  Enterprise,  it  is  necessary  to  a  just  com- 
prehension of  the  course  of  subsequent  events,  and  of  the  influences  after- 
ward transplanted  to,  or  brought  to  bear  upon  America,  to  take  a  brief  re- 
view of  the  existing  Slate  of  Europe,  Within  about  three  centuries  Eu- 
rope had  emerged  from  the  gloom  of  the  Dark  Ages.  The  arts  and  sciences 
had  been  exhumed — ancient  learning  revived — beside  Printing,  Gunpow- 
der and  the  Mariner's  Compass  had  been  invented  —the  Feudid  System  was 
in  progress  of  decay — the  Reformation  was  in  active  agitation — the  tempo- 
ral authority  of  the  Pope  had  been  reduced — and  as  a  check  upon  the 
ambitious  designs  of  the  stronger  powers,  the  policy  of  a  Balance  of  n  ttional 
weights  was  becoming  understood.  Commerce  had  been,  in  no  small  de- 
gree, the  agent  of  this  general  improvement.  It  was,  as  McGregor  states, 
to  the  fisheries,  navigation,  and  trade  of  Europe,  which  struggled  through 
the  dark  ages,  that  the  spirit  of  returning  civilization  and  of  liberty  were 
due.     A  middle  c{a«s,  the  iT\x\\.  ol  vVi^  &d\awcvn^  commercial  interest,  was 
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growing  up.  Venice  was  in  the  faiglit  still,  of  the  power  and  of  the  com- 
mercial eminence  which  had  raised  and  supported  it.  The  population  of 
•  the  city  alone  was  above  $200,000,  and  its  Commerce  exceeded  that  of  all 
the  rest  of  Europe  united.  Nearly  all  the  trade  of  Europe  with  the  East 
was  effected  by  Venetian  ressels.  Why  Columbus  did  not  in  his  utmost 
exigency,  apply  to  this  great  power,  is  evident.  Having  already  the  monop- 
oly of  the  sole  avenue  of  trade  with  India,  she  desired  no  other  less  easy  to 
appropriate.  Beside  this,  she  was  the  inveterate  enemy  of  Genoa,  the  na- 
tive city  of  Columbus,  which  she  had  lately  humbled,  and  was  now  suspect- 
ed, in  the  riot  of  her  triumph,  of  a  design  to  bridge  the  Don,  Rhine,  Seine, 
Rhone,  Tagus,  and  Ebro,  and  to  establish  her  rule  in  every  province  in  Eu- 
rope." One  great  object  of  the  search  for  a  new  passage  to  India  was  to 
wrest  the  trade  of  that  region  from  Venice,  and  thus  to  humble  her  power. 
Gonoa,  to  which  Columbus  first  applied,  had  been  from  about  1350,  in  a 
decline,  although  still  great  and  wealthy.  Florence,  under  the  wise  admin- 
istration of  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  the  illustrious  merchant,  who  was  able  out 
of  his  own  private  purse  to  supply  with  large  loans  the  destitute  exchequers 
of  the  North,  was  now  in  the  zenith  of  her  prosperity.  Wars  or  tumul's 
the  had  none — nothing  but  quiet,  and  happy  increase.  Bat  probably  from 
reasons  like  those  which  influenced  him  regarding  Venice,  Columbus  applied 
neither  to  this  nor  to  any  other  Italian  city  after  Genoa.  At  Portugal, 
where  he  next  repaired,  a  powerful  party  now  existed,  totally  opposed  to 
any  maritime  enterprise,  as  wasting  the  resources  of  the  kingdom.  They 
would  have  the  government  look  only  to  the  home  capacities  of  the  nation. 
The  other  party,  with  very  moderate  views,  contended  only  for  continuing 
the  voyages  along  the  coast  of  Africa.  France,  where  it  appears  now  that 
Columbus  also  applied,  was  in  a  gradually  improving  condition,  Charles 
VII.  had  broken  the  power  of  the  barons,  and  tne  realm  was  becoming  con- 
solidated. The  province  cf  Burgundy  was  greatly  advanced  in  manufac- 
tures. Glass-making  had  been  recently  introduced,  none  but  noblemen 
being  permitted  to  work  at  the  trade.  But  the  French  had  little  Com- 
merce, and  no  ambition  for  maritime  discovery.  The  English  people  were, 
at  the  discovery  of  America,  just  becoming  a  nation  of  freemen,  with  about 
the  same  population  as  the  United  States  possessed  at  the  time  of  their  in- 
dependence. The  wars  of  the  R<:>se3,  and  the  attacks  of  Henry  VII.  upon 
tho  feudal  system,  thus  eradicating  the  effects  of  the  Norman  conquest, 
made  400  years  before.  Printing  had  been  introduced  but  twenty-ono 
years  into  England  on  the  discovery  of  America,  and  the  English  language 
had  not  been  a  century  in  full  use.  Although  Commerce  was  improving, 
there  were  but  four  merchant  ships  of  above  120  tons,  belonging  to  London, 
and  here,  as  in  Portugal,  many  were  unfriendly  to  trade,  as  some  poet  of 
the  time,  thus  deplores  the  visits  of  the  Venetians : — 

**  Tbei  here  the  gold  out  of  this  lond, 
And  sowketh  the  the  thrifte  out  of  our  hand, 
As  the  wosp  sowketh  hony  of  the  be, " 

England  was  still  two  centuries  backward  of  her  first  canal,  and  wanted 
one  hundred  years  to  her  first  stage  coach.  It  was  easier  and  cheaper  to 
convey  goods  from  London  to  Venice  than  from  London  to  the  country 
parts.  While  food  rotted  on  the  ground  from  its  abundance,  in  one  part, 
famine  stalked  abroad  in  other  districts.  Manufactures  were  very  rude,  and 
credit,  as  Macaulay  says,  almost  unknown.     Of  course,  in  such  a  kingdom, 
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the  enterprise  to  which  Bartholomew  Columbus  invited  Henry,  was  consid- 
ered a  somewhat  serious  undertaking,  and  six  years  was  required  by  the 
cautious  prince  for  deliberation.  It  was  when  proceeding  toward  Spain,  to 
inform  Christopher  of  his  final  good  luck,  that  he  first  learned  at  Paris,  of  the 
sailing  of  the  latter,  in  the  account  of  his  return  from  a  successful  voyage. 
So  rapid  was  communication  between  different  countries  at  that  time. 

In  regard  to  other  parts  of  Europe,  not  applied  to  by  Columbus,  the 
Hanse  Towns  were  fast  attaining  commercial  distinction.  They  were  fiir 
ahead  of  England  in  naval  power,  in  opulence,  and  in  general  improvement 
The  Dutch  had  asserted  their  independence  of  Spain,  and  were  hastening 
toward  commercial  and  industrial  greatness.  Denmark  and  Sweden  had 
some  Commerce,  and  were  in  -a  respectable  condition,  but  the  old  enter- 
prise of  Norway  had  declined  into  a  diligent  pursuit  of  the  fisheries.  Prus- 
sia was  yet  without  much  commercial  or  political  consequence,  and  Russia 
was  a  wilderness  of  barbarism. 

Spain,  in  whose  employ  Columbus  sailed,  was  in  a  flourishing  and  pro- 
gressive condition.  Her  manufactures  were  extensive,  her  Commerce  large 
and  growing,  and  her  cities  great.  This  improvement  had  been  owing  in  a 
very  great  degree  to  the  Moors,  directly  or  indirectly,  over  whom  the  united 
races,  called  now  Spaniards,  composed  of  the  Suevi,  Alans,  Vandals,  and 
Visigoths,  having  now  obtained  a  full  ascendency,  proposed  to  execute  a 
summary  vengeance.  While  Columbus  was  yet  making  his  suit,  in  1491, 
Spain  prepares  for  her  grand  colonizing  destiny,  by  lopping  away  a  great 
segment  of  her  ability — by  ejecting  the  best  portion  of  her  agriculturist's  of 
her  ailisans,  and  producers  of  wealth.  Perhaps  to  this  inhuman  act  Spain 
owes  as  much  as  to  any  cause,  her  subsequent  decline  and  degradation.  If 
the  gold  of  America  enervated  her  people,  it  would,  with  an  industrial  popu- 
lation like  the  Moors,  have  become,  instead,  a  principle  of  life,  the  means  of 
perpetually  accumulating  strength  and  of  enduring  prosperity. 

At  this  court,  after  a  tedious  application,  Columbus  obtained  the  desired 
patronage.  The  flotilla  of  which  he  was  appointed  admined,  consisted  of 
thre  •  small  vessels,  the  largest  of  only  ninety  tons,  the  whole  expense  of  the 
expedition  being  but  about  820,000,  to  raise  which  small  sum,  howeyer, 
owing  to  financial  embarrassments  from  the  Moorish  wars  and  other  troub- 
les, the  queen,  the  patroness  of  the  great  navigator,  was  obliged  to  pledge  a 
part  of  her  own  jewels. 

The  point  which  Columbus  first  touched  in  the  New  World,  was  but 
about  five  degrees  from  Florida,  and  at  Cuba  he  was  afterward  still  nearer 
the  coast  of  the  United  States,  which,  however,  as  at  present  defined,  he 
was  never  destined  to  behold.  But  the  time  is  probably  not  far  distant 
when  it  will  be  said  with  truth,  that  Columbus  did  actually  view,  land  upon, 
take  possession  of  and  trade  within  the  territory  of  the  United  States — that 
he  founded  even  our  first  town  and  was  the  father  of  our  Commerce.  The 
latter  character  must  even  now  be  accorded  to  him,  as  the  rude  trade  which 
he  opened  with  the  natives  of  the  West  Indies,  and  that  which  his  colony 
established,  were  the  germ  of  all  the  vast  intercourse  now  subsisting  between 
the  two  worlds. 

We  will  give,  in  conclusion  of  this  chapter,  a  brief  notice  of  adventure, 
subsequent  to  this  discovery,  toward  the  region  of  the  United  States,  and  of 
trade  thereat ;  also  the  progress  of  exploration,  settlement,  and  Commerce, 
in  other  parts  of  tbe  continent  and  islands,  and  the  diversion  of  European 
attention  from  America,  lo  d\&eo\^tY,  colonization,  and  Commerce  in  tbe 
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East,  in  neglect  of  the  resources  of  the  former,  during  the  century  which 
elapsed  between  its  discovery  and  fioal  colonization. 

In  1493,  as  Columbus  was  about  to  make  his  second  voyage,  the  Pope, 
in  order  to  give  effect  to  the  Christian  intentions  of  the  king  of  Spain,  whose 
purpose  was  to  wrest  from  all  the  heathen  which  should  be  found,  the  en- 
tirety of  their  lands  and  possessions,  granted  him  by  a  bull  all  islands  dis- 
covered west  of  a  line  100  leagues  from  the  Azores  and  Cape  de  Verde 
Islands — the  line  was  afterwards  carried  276  leagues  further  west  Under 
this  grant,  Spain,  later,  set  up  a  claim  to  the  exclusive  navigation  of  all  parts 
of  the  Atlantic  ocean  below  the  equator,  which  she  endeavored  long  to 
maintain. 

Columbus  sailed  on  his  second  voyage,  September  25, 1493,  with  a  squad- 
ron of  seventeen  ships  and  1,500  men,  many  noble  gentlemen  attending 
him,  with  all  needful  provision  for  colonization,  implements  for  mining,  and 
a  stock  of  commodities  for  trade  with  the  Indians,  from  whom  some  gold 
had  been  in  the  first  voyage  obtained.  In  tbe  course  of  this  voyage,  he 
added  to  San  Salvador,  Hispaniola,  (Uayti,)  Cuba,  and  one  or  two  other 
small  islands  discovered  in  the  first  voyage — Dominica,  Mariagalante,  Gua- 
daloupe,  Montserrat,  Antigua,  Porto  Rico,  Jamaica,  and  some  lesser  islands. 
The  colony  left  at  Hispaniola  had  been  exterminated,  and  another  was 
formed.  What  with  trade  and  a  tax  of  gold  dust  laid  upon  the  unruly 
tribes  of  Indians,  Columbus  amassed  great  treasure  upon  this  voyage,  which 
he  sent  to  the  king  of  Spain.  During  the  period  of  this  voyage  augar-caney 
destined  to  be  so  important  an  article  of  Commerce  in  the  United  States, 
was  cultivated  at  Hispaniola,  but  whether  as  a  native  production,  or  as 
some  alledge  brought  from  the  Canaries,.by  Columbus,  seems  uncertain. 
Mines  were  found  in  Hayti,  and  gold  in  the  washings  of  the  rivers. 

In  1497,  John  Cabot,  a  Venetian,  residing  in  England,  applying  for  per- 
mission to  search  for  new  lands  and  a  passage  to  India  in  the  Northwest, 
was  empowered  with  his  three  sons,  Lewis,  Siebastian,  and  Sanches,  to  make 
such  discoveries,  take  possession  for  England,  and  *^  to  return  with  merchan- 
dise to  the  port  of  Brtstol,"  paying  no  customs,  but  one-fifth  the  gains  and 
profits  to  belong  to  the  king.  No  others  were  to  be  allowed  to  visit  or 
trade  at  the  regions  discovered,  without  license  from  them,  under  forfeiture 
of  their  vessels  and  cargoes.  Cabot  discovered  Labrador  and  Newfound- 
land. The  report  made  by  Sebastian  Cabot  in  regard  to  the  fish  abounding 
here,  led  soon  after  to  the  commencement  of  the  Newfoundland  Fisheries, 
preparing  thus  an  element  for  the  future  Commerce  of  the  United  States. 

In  1498,  three  memorable  expeditions  from  Europe  occurred.  Sebastian 
Cabot,  sailing  a  second  time,  explored  the  coast  from  Labrador  nearly  to 
Ji'londa,  It  is  said  he  carried  back  a  valuable  cargo ;  however  that  may 
be,  the  English  government  and  merchants  withdrew  their  attention,  after 
this  voyage,  from  America.  Columbus,  in  his  third  voyage,  reached  the 
continent,  at  New  Grenada,  in  South  America.  De  Gama,  a  Portuguese 
navigator,  rounded  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  reached  India.  The 
maritime  results  of  this  year  were  the  greatest  ever  accomplished  in  any  one 
year  of  the  world's  existence.  Columbus  was  sent  home  in  irons ;  Cabot  was 
neglected ;  De  Gama  alone,  of  the  three  great  navigators,  was  rewarded  for 
his  service. 

1499.  Alonzo  de  Ojeda,  a  former  officer  under  Columbus,  with  Ameri- 
go Vespucci,  a  Florentine,  as  his  pilot,  with  the  charts  of  Columbus^  fur- 
nished by  an  enemy  of  that  great  man  at  court,  which  Vespucci  knew  well 
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how  to  use,  sailed  from  Spain,  reached  the  continent,  adding  little  or  nothing 
to  previous  discovery.  Amerigo,  however,  gave  his  name  to  the  continent. 
Vincent  Yanez  Pinzon,  another  of  Columbus's  officers,  and  second  only  to 
him  among  the  navigators  of  the  age,  was  driven  by  a  tempest  on  the  coast 
of  Brazil,  and  six  months  later,  Alvarez  de  Cabral,  a  Portuguese  navigator, 
bound  to  the  East  Indies,  was  in  like  manner  forced  upon  the  same  coast. 

1500.  Pinzon  discovered  the  Amazon  river.  Graspar  Cortorcal  a  Por- 
tuguese, being  sent  to  the  northwest,  took  a  cargo  of  Indians,  as  slaves,  from 

•  Ifewfoundland. 

In  the  eight  years  from  the  discovery  of  America,  Spain  had  obtained 
from  the  small  portion  colonized  and  visited  by  her  adventurers,  about 
$250,000  yearly  in  gold  and  silver.  She  alone  seemed  to  take  any  interest 
in  America.  Portugal  was  nearly  absorbed  in  the  East ;  France  was  indif- 
ferent ;  England  perfectly  free  of  colonizing  excitement. 

1501.  Columbus  sailed  on  his  fourth  and  last  voyage.  Arriving  at 
St.  Domingo,  he  found  a  fleet  of  eighteen  skips  loaded  in  the  harbor  and 
about  to  sail  for  Spain.  Most  of  their  cargoes  must  have  consisted^  of 
course,  of  the  rough  produce  of  the  island.  In  this  voyage,  Columbus 
reached  and  traded  with  the  natives  at  Porto  Bello,  Darien,  and  other  ad- 
jacent parts,  coasting  along  the  entire  shore  of  Central  America.  He  carried 
home  considerable  gold  thus  acquired. 

Roderigo  de  Bastidas,  in  an  expedition  fitted  out  by  himself  from  Spain, 
made  exploration  of  about  one  hundred  leagues  additional  on  the  coast  of 
Venezuela. 

1502.  Sebastian  Cabot,  in  a  voyage  this  year,  entered  the  Gulf  of  St 
Lawrence. 

1504.  The  fishermen  of  Biscay,  (France,)  now  began  to  resort  to 
Newfoundland,  and  occupied  the  fishing-grounds  alone  for  about  twelve 
years. 

1506.  The  Spaniards  discovered  Yucatan.  A  French  fishing  vessel 
under  Capt.  Denis,  entered  the  St.  Lawrence  River. 

1508.  From  Hispaniola,  Spain  received  460,000  dollars,  or  pieces  ot 
eight,  in  gold,  this  year.  Beside  this,  large  quantities  of  cotton,  sugar, 
giuii^er,  <fec.,  employing  considerable  shipping. 

Thos.  Aubert,  of  Dieppe,  France,  (fisherman  at  N.  F.,)  sailed  up  the  St, 
Lawrence. 

1509.  Diego  Columbus,  son  of  the  adventurer,  directed  the  settlement 
of  Jamaica.  Juan  Ponco  de  Leon,  an  officer  of  the  first  Columbus,  took  the 
island  of  Porto  Rico  from  the  Indians. 

1510.  Ojcda,  before  named,  and  Nicuessa,  formed  a  settlement  at  Darien, 
on  the  isthmus. 

1511.  Diego  Columbus  sent  an  expedition  under  Diego  Velasques  for 
the  conquest  of  Cuba.     Velasques  effected  it  with  great  cruelty. 

1512.  Juan  Ponce  de  Leon,  deposed  by  Columbus  from  the  governor- 
ship of  Porto  Rico,  in  search  of  the  Fountain  of  Life,  discovered  Florida^ 
being  the  third  adventurer  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States.  Hut 
the  Spaniards  were  unable  to  connect  this  discovery  with  those  at  either 
side  of  it. 

1513.  Vasco  Nunez  de  Balboa,  Governor  of  the  Darien  Colony,  in  en- 
ergy and  talent  scarcely  inferior  to  Cortez,  accompanied  by  Pizarro,  discov- 
ered the  Pacific  Oc'  an,  at  the  isthmus,  which  was  called  the  South  Seoj 
and  of  which,  with  all  its  lands,  he  took  possession  for  Spain.  He  obtained 
much  gold,  jewels,  <fec.,  by  trade  with  the  Indians  on  the  Pacific. 
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1514.  Santiago  and  Trinidad  de  Cuba,  towns  in  the  island  of  Cuba, 
founded. 

Juan  Diaz  de  Soils,  (Spaniard,)  sent  to  find  a  waj  into  the  Pacific,  discov- 
ered the  river  La  Plata. 

1516.  Panama,  on  the  Pacific,  founded. 

1517.  Francisco  de  Cordova,  from  Cuba,  reached  the  coast  of  Mexico, 
and  found  a  people  with  stone  buildings,  and  wearing  cotton  garments.  In 
a  fight,  he  was  mortally  wounded,  and  lost  57  men. 

Cabot,  as  second  to  Sir  Thomas  Pert,  was  in  Hudson's  Bay.  There  were 
50  ships  in  the  Newfoundland  fishery  this  year,  mostly  French.  The  rest 
were  from  England,  Spain,  and  Portugal. 

The  Portuguese  reached  China  this  year. 

1518.  There  were  28  plantations  in  St.  Domingo,  on  which  a  large 
quantity  of  sugar-cane  was  raised. 

Juan  de  Grijalva,  sent  by  Velasques,  governor  of  Cuba,  explored  a  part 
of  the  Mexican  coast,  and  by  traffic  with  the  natives  acquired  such  an 
amount  of  gold,  precious  stones,  (fee,  as  enriched  Velasques  beyond  all  his 
hopes.  This,  with  the  reports  brought  back, fired  his  avarice,  and  he  under- 
took the  conquest  of  Mexico,  a  great  kingdom,  his  own  island  not  being  yet 
eight  years  settled. 

1519.  Cortez  sailed  against  Mexico.  The  gold  and  silver  obtained  by 
Spain  from  America  was  about  the  same  up  to  this  period  from  1500,  as 
between  1492  and  1500. 

Garay,  governor  of  Jamaica,  sent  four  ships  under  Pineda,  who  explored 
from  the  southern  point  of  Florida  to  Vera  Cruz,  thus  joining  Florida  to 
Mexico,  completing  the  survey  of  the  Gulf,  and  opening  the  whole  southern 
coast  of  the  United  States.  ' 

1520.  Ferdinand  Magellan,  a  Portuguese,  in  the  service  of  Spain,  at- 
tempting the  western  paasage  to  India,  discovered  and  passed  through  the 
Btraits  bearing  his  name,  crossed  and  named  the  Pacific,  and  effected,  for 
the  first  time,  the  great  object  sought  first  by  Columbus.  One  of  his  ships 
returned  by  way  of  Good  Hope  to  Spain,  thus  effecting  the  first  drcum- 
navigation  of  the  world^  the  voyage  occupying  in  all  three  years  and 
twenty-eiiiht  days. 

Cortez  built  twelve  brigantines  in  Mexico,  the  first  vessels  built  on  the 
continent  probably  since  its  discovery.  The  Mexic^ms  built  piraguas  to 
oppose  them. 

Truxillo  (Venezuela)  founded. 

1521.  Ponce  de  Leon,  the  discoverer  of  Florida,  invading  it,  was  de- 
feated and  mortally  wounded  by  the  Indians. 

Cortez  completed  the  subjugation  of  Mexico. 

Lucas  Vasques  de  Ayllon,  in  the  service  of  a  company  formed  in  St. 
Domingo  to  obtain  slaves  for  their  plantations,  the  Indians  there  failing, 
reached  St.  Helena  Sound,  South  Carolina,  and  kidnapped  a  cargo  of 
Indians,  the  first  exports  from  the  United  States  to  the  Spanith  dominions 
in  America.  He  lost  so  many  of  the  Indians,  however,  by  voluntary  starva- 
tion, and  the  sinking  of  one  of  his  two  vessels,  that  the  speculation  proved 
unprofitable. 

Stephen  Gower,  a  Portuguese,  who  had  sailed  with  Magellan,  was  sent 
from  Spain  to  explore  the  great  region  between  Florida  and  Baccalvas,  or 
the  CodfiAh  Island,  (Newfoundland,)  in  search  of  another  western  passage 
to  India.  He  sailed  to  40  or  41°  N.,  landing  at  several  parts  of  the  coast 
of  the  United  States,  and  taking  a  cargo  of  Indians. 
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1522.  Some  40  or  50  houses  were  built  at  Newfoundland  by  the  French 
fishermen. 

1523.  Francis  I ,  of  France,  desirous  of  rivaling  Charles,  of  Spain,  in  all 
his  frreat  efforts,  sent  Giovanni  Verrezzano,  a  noble  Florentine,  to  America, 
who  coasted  along  nearly  the  whole  Atlantic  region  of  the  United  States, 
landing  at  several  places,  among  them  probably  at  the  sites  of  New  York 
and  Boston,  and  trading  with  the  Indians.  The  extent  of  his  search  em- 
braced over  700  leagues,  ending  at  Labrador — the  longest  continuous  ex- 
ploration yet  effected  in  North  America.  He  named  the  whole  region  New 
France,  The  defeat  of  Francis  in  1  j26,  at  Pavia,  by  Charles  V^  prevented 
his  further  pursuit  of  the  object. 

1526.  Cortez,  in  the  attempt  to  find  a  passage  through  the  continent, 
from  the  west  side,  discovered  Old  California. 

Sebastian  Cabot,  in  the  service  of  Spain,  sailed  up  the  La  Plata  and  its 
branches,  the  Parana  and  Paraguay,  to  a  much  higher  point  than  any  dis- 
coverer had  attained  inland  in  any  part  of  America. 

An  English  expedition  of  two  ships  was  sent  out  by  Henry  VIH.  to  dis- 
cover the  northwest  passage,  reached  Newfoundland  and  Labrador. 

1528.  Pampbilo  de  Narvaez,  the  unfortunate  rival  of  Cortez,  being 
created  Adelantado  of  Florida^  came  thither  in  search  of  another  Mexico 
supposed  to  exist  within  the  heart  of  the  present  Southern  States.  On  land- 
ing, his  hopes  were  fed  by  the  sight  of  some  rich  cloths  and  golden  orna- 
ments among  the  Indians.  After  some  wanderings  in  Florida  and  Geoi^a, 
Narvaez  returned  to  Aute^  which  Bancroft  supposes  to  have  been  where  is 
now  Pensacola,  but  which  was  probably  on  the  bay  of  Apalachicola.  Here 
he  bou<?bt  or  otherwise  obtained  plentiful  stores  of  corn  for  his  army,  and 
to  reach  his  ships,  built  five  boats  or  brigantines,  each  holding  40  or  50 
men,  the  first  built  within  the  territory/  of  the  United  States.  They  were 
all  wrecked,  four  men  only  escaping  by  land  along  the  coast  to  Panuco,  in 
Mexico.  Of  course,  they  discovered  and  crossed  the  Mississippi,  which 
river,  in  fact,  Alvaro,  the  narrator  of  the  enterprise,  describes,  although 
Bancroft  attributes  its  first  discovery  to  De  Soto,  over  20  years  later. 

1529.  An  expedition  sent  by  Cortez  from  Acapulco,  of  three  ships,  to 
discover  the  Moluccas  or  Spice  Islands,  effected  the  object,  and  one  of  them 
returned  this  year  to  Panama.  Up  to  this  time,  4,000,000  of  Indians,  it  is 
estimated,  were  destroyed  in  Mexico,  and  several  millions  in  the  rest  of 
America. 

1532.  Pizarro  effected  the  conquest  of  Peru.  The  fiction  of -£'/  Dorado 
now  arose,  to  withdraw  still  further,  attention  from  the  less  promising  region 
of  the  United  States. 

1534.  Francis  I.  sent  Jaques  Cartier  on  a  voyage  in  search  of  the  norM- 
west  passage.  He  nearly  circumnavigated  Newfoundland,  discovered  the 
£aye  dcs  Chaleurs,  and  made  other  explorations  in  the  Gulf  of  St  Law- 
rence, entering  the  mouih  of  the  river.     Pizarro  founded  Lima. 

1535.  Cartier,  on  another  voyage,  sailed  up  the  St.  Lawrence  above 
Hochelaga,  (Montreal.)  On  his  return,  he  endeavored  to  prevail  on  the 
French  government  to  colonize  Canada,  on  account  of  the  great  benefit  to 
be  derived  from  the/wr  trade,  which  he  had  opened. 

Buenos  Ayres  founded  by  the  Spaniards. 

1536.  Henry  VIII.  of  England  sent  two  ships  on  northwest  discovery, 
which  reached  Newfoundland  and  Labrador.  Mr.  Hore,  a  wealthy  merchant 
of  London,  endeavored  to  establish  a  colony  at  Newfoundland ;  120  persons 
were  sent  oat,  but  they  soon  returned. 
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1538.  A  French  privateer  reduced  Havana  to  ashes. 

About  now  commenced  a  great  excitement  in  Europe  about  the  gold 
mines  there,  which  lasted  to  about  1502,  tending  much  to  divert  attention 
from  America.     Much  gold  was  really  obtained. 

1539.  Hernando  de  Soto,  one  of  Pizarro's  officers  in  Peru,  where  he  ac- 
quired great  riches,  having  embarked  his  whole  fortune  in  an  expedition  to 
Florida,  in  search  of  another  golden  kingdom,  not  daunted  by  the  fate  of 
Narvaez,  arrived  at  Tampa  Bay  with  900  men.  To  back  his  efforts  with 
all  the  resources  Cuba  could  afford,  he  was  made  governor  of  that  island,  as 
well  as  Adelantado  of  Florida.  He  roamed  four  years  through  the  States 
of  Florida,  Georgia,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Alabama,  Mississippi, 
Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Missouri,  and  Texas,  traversing  over  5,000  miles. 
Early  in  the  adventure,  his  men,  lured  by  the  fertility  of  the  soil  of  Caro- 
lina, and  by  the  great  advantages  of  the  situation  for  a  commercial  town, 
wished  to  give  up  the  gold  search  and  form  a  settlement  at  St.  Helena 
Sound.  But  De  Soto  could  admit  but  the  one  engrossing  object.  He 
came  on  the  very  edge  of  the  gold  fields  of  North  Carolina,  but  was  baffled 
there,  and  turned  away.  In  this  long  journey,  he  subsisted  his  army  chiefly 
upon  provisions  bought  or  taken  from  the  Indians.  In  the  spring  of  1543, 
the  300  men  remaining,  De  Soto  being  himself  dead,  constructed  brigan- 
tines  at  the  junction  of  the  Red  and  Mississippi  rivers,  and,  sailing  down 
that  stream,  reached  Panuco,  in  Mexico.  Had  they  been  able,  even  after 
this,  they  would  have  returned  to  settle  within  the  United  States.  The 
real  bounty  which  nature  had  bestowed  upon  this  great  region  was  to  be 
enjoyed,  not  through  war  and  rapine,  as  in  other  parts  visited  by  Spain,  but 
only  through  the  legitimate  pursuits  of  honest  industry — of  agriculture,  the 
arts,  and  Commerce. 

1541.  Cartier,  now  chief  pilot  of  France,  sailed  with  five  ships  up  the 
St.  Lawrence,  and  wintered  near  Quebec.  De  Soto  spent  the  same  winter, 
bis  third  in  the  United  States,  at  Autiamque,  on  the  Washita,  in  Arkansas. 

Orellano,  proceeding  from  Peru  in  search  of  JSl  Dorado,  struck  the  sources 
of  the  Amazon,  at  the  Andes,  and  sailed  down  to  the  ocean. 

1542.  Herrena  states  that  an  exploring  expedition  from  Mexico  reached 
as  high  as  44°  on  the  west  coast,  passing  l/ower  and  Upper  California,  and 
part  of  Oregon,  nearly  to  Columbia  River.  The  precise  object  of  their 
search  was  gold  fields,  such  a^  lay  hidden  back  of  this  coast. 

1543.  Roberval,  following  Cartier,  set  up  a  colony  on  the  St.  Lawrence, 
which  he,  however,  carried  back  again  to  France.  The  French  attempted 
no  further  effort  in  Canada  for  over  a  half  century. 

1550.     The  government  of  Venezuela  was  established, 

Guiana  settled  by  Huguenots  fled  from  France. 

Up  to  this  time,  the  Bishop  of  Chiapa  estimates  the  Spaniards  had 
destroyed  in  America  40,000,000  of  Indians.  The  receipts  of  gold  in 
Spain  had  averaged,  according  to  Humboldt,  about  3,000,000  marks  yearly 
since  1500. 

1553.  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby,  from  England,  on  northwest  discovery^ 
under  directions  from  Sebastian  Cabot,  now  grand  pilot  of  England. 

The  Portuguese  left  cattle  and  swine  at  Newfoundland  and  Nova  Scotia. 

1554.  The  French  again  destroyed  Havana. 

1556.  The  population  of  the  city  of  Mexico,  according  to  Thomson,  an 
English  voyager  there,  conMsted  of  1,500  Spanish  families,  say  8,000  per- 
sons, with  300,000  Indians  in  the  suburbs. 

1562.    Ribault  led  a  French  Protestant  colony  sent  by  Admiral  Coli^i^ 
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to  Port  Royal^  S.  C,  who  next  year  built  a  brigantine,  and  returntd  to 
France. 

15 03.  The  English  government  commenced  now  a  series  of  acts  de- 
signed to  benefit  and  extend  the  fisherits,  and  through  that,  the  trade  of 
the  realm.  Forbid  the  eating  of  flesh  on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays,  under 
£3  forfeiture. 

1564.  Coligni  sent  over  another  Huguenot  colony,  which  settled  at  SU 
John's  River^  Florida,  and  turned  their  attention  to  gold  hunting,  trading 
with  the  Indians  for  food — corn  and  fish  chiefly.  Seeing  their  necessititf, 
the  Indians  advanced  their  prices,  and  when  the  colonists  remonstrate 
told  them  to  eat  their  own  goods,  if  they  did  not  choose  to  give  them  for 
maize  and  salmon — a  very  significant  mercantile  joke  of  the  red  speculators. 
Some  of  the  colonists  turned  to  privateering  against  the  Spaniards,  and  tb« 
others  undertook  to  build  some  vessels,  the  fourth  time  such  an  eflfort  had 
been  essayed  within  the  United  States  since  the  region  was  known  to  Euro- 
peans, the  objtfct  in  each  case  being  to  escape  from  ity  and  the  fault  in  each 
case  belonging  to  the  parties  escaping,  and  not  to  the  country.  As  tL^j 
were  preparing  to  start,  Sir  John  Hawkins  touched  at  Florida,  on  his  retom 
to  England  from  his  second  voyage  in  the  slave-trade  between  Africa  and 
the  West  Indies,  left  them  a  supply  of  provisions,  and  took  with  him  JK>me 
tobacco  to  England,  where  "  all  men  wondered  what  it  meant."  This  tobacco 
was  the  first  goods  carried  to  England  from  the  United  States  since  Cabot^s 
voyage  in  1498. 

1565.  Melendez,  with  a  Spanish  force,  extirpated  the  Huguenot  colon j 
in  Florida,  and  left  a  Spanish  settlement  at  St,  AugiLStine,  upon  which  De 
Gourges,  a  Huguenot,  retaliated  in  1568.  Coligni  now  turned  his  attentioQ 
from  America  to  the  east  coast  of  Africa  at  Mozambique. 

1567.  Sir  Martin  Fobisher,  with  two  barks  of  twenty-five  tons  each,  wd 
a  pinnace,  was  sent  out  from  England  on  a  voyage  for  the  discovery  of  the 
northwest  passage.     Reached  Hudson  Bay. 

1572.  The  city  of  Mexico  had  50,000  families,  of  which  about  6,000 
were  Spanish.  This  would  give  about  30,000  Spaniards,  and  200,000  to 
250,000  Indians. 

1577.  The  Spaniards  had  100  vessels  at  Newfoundland. 

1578.  Fobisher  was  sent  again  by  Elizabeth,  with  fifteen  ships,  on  norik- 
west  discovery^  the  object  being,  as  before,  to  reach  China,  and  beside  that 
to  obtain  gold^  as  it  was  supposed  that  gold  had  been  found  in  the  northern 
reprious  of  America  in  the  last  voyage.  The  grand  fleet  loaded  with  the 
shining  substance,  which  proved  to  be  only  a  glittering  sand. 

1579.  After  all  these  ineflfective  efforts  to  reach  India  and  China  by  Uie 
northwest,  some  attention  began  to  be  turned  in  England  toward  America 
on  its  own  account.  In  1579,  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  in  conjunction  with 
his  half-brother.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  then  27  years  of  age,  but  who  had 
already  seen  much  adventure,  projected  a  colony.  Elizabeth  readily  granted 
a  patent,  being  the  first  charter  given  by  the  crown  of  England  for  a  colohf 
in  America^  basing  her  own  claim  on  the  forgotten  discoveries  of  SeUa^tinn 
Cabot  in  1498.  She  was  quite  ready  to  encourage  all  enterprises  which 
would  benefit  the  kingdom  and  enlarge  her  own  power,  having  the  skill  to 
encourage  them,  without  bearing  herself  much  of  the  expense.  Her  subj^nrts 
made  the  efforts  and  paid  the  bills,  while  she  came  in  for  her  share  of  ibe 
results.  Gilbert  was  to  hold  the  soil,  and  govern  the  colony.  One-fiftii  of 
all  the  gold  and  silver  found  was  to  go  to  the  crown.  He  sailed  in  loTd, 
but  a  storm  dama^^d  hi&  veBsela  and  obliged  him  to  retunu 
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1580.  Spain,  acquiring  sovereignty  over  Portugal,  came  also  in  posses- 
sion of  her  colonial  possessions,  among  which  was  Brazil. 

Cuba,  with  about  16,000  inhabitants,  commenced  the  culture  of  cane  and 
tobacco,  the  chief  occupation  previously  being,  according  to  Turnbull,  the 
raising  of  cattle. 

Sir  Francis  Drake,  this  year,  effected  the  second  circumnavigation  of  the 
world.  Of  Drake  and  the  other  leading  English  navigators  and  merchants 
engaged  in  foreign  adventure  at  this  period,  it  has  been  truly  remarked, 
that  they  wer3  nothing  more  than  bold  and  successful  pirates.  The  object 
of  Drake,  in  this  voyage,  was  plunder.  He  took  a  Spanish  vessel  called  the 
Cacofogo,  which  had  on  board  26  tons  of  silver  and  80  pounds  of  gold, 
beside  jewels,  <fec.  He  visited  also  California^  and  took  possession  thereof 
naming  it  New  Albion.  Apart  from  the  instigation  furnished  by  the  lust 
of  plunder,  the  maritime  spirit  of  the  English  at  this  time,  was  mainly  due 
to  the  efforts  of  Sebastian  Cabot,  whose  life  was  devoted  to  America,  but 
whose  reward  is  a  lasting  reproach  to  the  nations  in  whose  service  he  sailed 
— the  English  and  Spanish. 

The  tempting  lure  offered  by  the  richly  freighted  Commerce  of  Spain 
"with  her  American  colonies,  had  tended  greatly  to  draw  off  the  attention  of 
the  English  from  any  effort  to  colonize  and  establish  legitimate  trade  with 
America.  That  part  of  the  wealth  of  the  new  world  which  they  obtained 
by  capture  upon  the  seas,  and  the  pillage  of  towns,  came  far  cheaper  to 
them  than  did  the  portion  brought  safely  home  by  Spain  to  her,  with  all 
the  trouble  of  nourishment  and  defense  of  the  colonies  to  which  she  was 
subjected.  But  with  the  enlarged  views  which  grew  up  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  America  was  regarded  in  another  aspect  Some  of  the  statesmen 
then  in  power  turned  their  thoughts  seriously  to  colonization.  About  1583, 
considerable  spirit  was  aroused.  It  was  greatly  desired  to  extend  the  trade 
of  England,  and  colonization  was  deemed  the  most  effective  method  of  do- 
ing this.  It  was  argued  that  colonies  in  America  would  consume  great 
quantities  of  English  woolens  and  other  m/inufactures.  There  was  a  great 
probability  that  valuable  mines  might  be  found  in  North  America,  which 
would  afford  means  of  greatly  extending  English  Commerce,  and  enriching 
the  nation.  The  colonies  also  could,  by  proper  encouragement,  furnish 
England  with  all  the  rMval  stores  she  required,  and  this  was  an  object  of 
especial  desire,  as  these  were  now  bought  abroad  at  very  high  prices.  The 
want  in  this  respect  was  getting  to  be  severely  felt.  Grapes,  it  was  said, 
were  plentiful  in  America,  and  olives  could  be  propagated  there,  furnishing 
thus  wine  and  oily  which  had  ever  been  among  the  most  valuable  articles  of 
Commerce.  Furs  and  skins  were  known  to  be  of  limitless  abundance,  and 
were  of  high  value  in  Europe.  Colonization  would  so  advance  th^fisherieM 
in  America,  too,  into  which  England  had  yet  scarcely  at  all  adventured, 
that  they  might  alone  become  the  basis  of  a  great  trade.  Other  resources 
were  abundant,  and  there  were  many  that  must  be  unknown.  Perhaps, 
even  the  drugs  and  spices  of  India  mrght  be  found  there.  At  all  events, 
enough  resources  existed  to  build  up  a  great  Commerce.  According  to 
Hume,  the  whole  commercial  marine  of  England  at  this  time  consisted  of 
1,232  vessels,  of  which  but  217  were  over  80  tons,  a  vessel  of  40  tons  be- 
ing then  considered  large.  The  total  tonnage  could  not  have  exceeded 
40,000,  an  amount  equaled  by  any  third-class  commercial  town  of  the 
present  time,  within  the  United  States. 
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Art.  III.—TBADE  AND  COMMKBCE  OF  CIKCISNATI  K!  18SI. 

We  againharethepleasiireof  transferrin*^  to  the  pages  of  the  Aferchanti 
Magazine^  (a  corrected  and  authentic  copy  of  which  has  been  forwarded  to 
our  address  hy  Mr.  Smith  of  the  Cincinruiti  Price  Current,)  the  elaborate 
"  Review  of  the  Trade  and  Commerce  of  Cineinnati,  for  the  Commercial 
year  ending  August  Slst  1853,  as  reported  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerrtj 
and  published  in  the  Cincinnati  Price  Current,  hy  Richard  Smith,  E«4i^ 
Superintendent  of  the  Merchants^  Exchanged  We  commenced  the  publi- 
cation of  this  series  of  reviews  of  the  Commerce  <fcc.,  of  Cincinnati,  in  the 
Merchants^  Magazine  for  October,  1851,  (vol.  xxv.  pages  429-445,)  and 
that  of  New  Orleans,  which  is  made  up  for  the  Price  Current  of  that  city 
with  equal  care  and  fidelity,  a  few  years  earlier.  The  Chamber  of  Com*- 
merce  in  Cincinnati,  we  repeat,  deserves  the  thanks  of  the  commercial  and 
industrial  community  throughout  the  country,  for  their  efforts  to  diffu5€ 
correct  and  reliable  information  relating  to  the  Trade  and  Commerce  of  so 
important  a  portion  of  our  country. 

AKNUAL   STATEMENT   OF   THE   TRADE   AND   COMMERCE    OF    CnrcnTNATI   FOE  THT 

YEAR   ENDING   AUGUST   31  ST,    1853. 

In  presenting  our  annual  review  of  the  Commerce  of  Cincinnati,  for  the  com- 
mercial  year  juat  closed,  it  affords  us  great  pleasure  to  be  able  to  repeat  the  con- 
gratulury  remarks  of  two  former  reports,  with  reference  to  the  ffeneral  prosper- 
ity of  our  city  and  country,  as  regards  the  commercid,  a^cultural,  and  mac- 
uweturing  interests.  In  particular  branches  of  trade,  severe  reverses  were  ei- 
perienced  during  the  year,  but  this  was  owing  altogether  to  speculative  roore- 
ments,  based  upon  incorrect  estimates  as  to  the  extent  of  leading  agricDJtnnl 
products.  Had  the  over-sanguine  feeling  which  led  many  into  operations  that 
proved  most  disastrous,  been  suppressed,  we  should  have  been  able  to  report 
the  result  of  the  season's  business  in  every  branch  of  trade,  as  satisfactory.  As 
it  is,  we  are  gratified  in  being  able  to  state  that,  notwithstanding  the  heavy  ioc«es 
experienced  in  the  provision  trade,  but  few  failures  occurred,  either  in  ibis  city 
or  the  West.  This  may  be  attributed  partly  to  the  fact,  that  the  favorable  conrs« 
of  trade  for  two  or  three  years  previous,  had  greatly  increased  the  real  wpitaJ 
of  operators,  and  in  part  to  the  unusually  heavy  purchases  made  early  in  the 
season,  when  prices  were  high,  by  eastern  dealers.  A  very  large  proportion  of 
the  stocks  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  latter,  upon  terms  that  afforded  a  profit 
to  packers,  and  thus  a  majority  of  Western  city  dealers  made  a  profit  upon  the 
fteason's  business,  while  a  full  share  of  the  losses  was  sustained  in  the  aeaboard 
cities. 

But  as  regards  the  general  prosperity  of  the  country,  our  remarks  need  no 
qualification.  Agricultural  interests,  which  underlie  all  other  interests,  have, 
upon  the  whole,  been  highly  prosperous.  Manufacturers  have  been  employed 
to  the  utmost  extent  of  their  ability,  and  the  employer  and  the  employee  receive 
alike  the  most  ample  remuneration  for  their  industry.  Laborers  of  all  clashes 
have  been  in  great  demand  in  every  section  of  the  country,  and  at  advanced 
wages  constant  employment  has  been  obtainable.  The  rich  treasures  of  Cal- 
ifornia which  have  been,  we  may  say,  almost  literally  showered  in  upon  us  h^^'^ 
remained  within,  and  been  diffused  through  the  country  to  a  greater  extent  than 
in  any  former  year.  Our  foreign  export  trade  has  largely  increased.  The  only 
dark  feature  in  the  Commerce  of  the  country  is  the  extaordinary  heavy  imports. 
But  these  having  been  p.nid  for,  so  far  as  payment  has  been  required,  by  prtxlore 
and  railroad  bonds,  the  precious  metals  were  not  drawn  upon  to  as  great  .in  ex- 
tent as  last  year,  when  imports  were  greatly  less  than  during  the  post  seasoo, 
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and  the  disastrous  results  which  have  heretofore  usually  followed  excessive  im- 
ports, have,  at  least,  been  postponed.  There  are  those,  however,  who  have  fear- 
ful forebodings  as  to  the  future,  and  hence  the  money  market  in  found  to  be  ex- 
tremely sensitive,  temporary  pressures  occurring  without  an  apparent  cause.  As 
regards  the  present,  however,  the  commercial  sky  is  bright,  and  the  horizon  does 
not  present  a  dark  spot.  It  may  be  well  to  keep  an  eye  to  the  future,  and  the 
commercial  system  will  doubtless  require  occasional  disturbances  in  monetary 
aifairs  to  check  the  expanding  tendencies  of  the  present  age ;  but  there  is  cer- 
tainly now  no  ground  upon  which  to  base  an  apprehension  of  the  near  approach 
of  what  is  so  much  dreaded  in  the  mercantile  world — a  commercial  crisis. 

In  our  prospective  remarks  in  last  year's  report  we  took  occasion  to  say,  from 
the  fullest  information  then  in  our  possession,  that  the  hog  crop  would  show  an 
increase  of  fully  fifteen  to  twenty-five  per  cent  over  that  of  the  preceding  sea- 
son, and  that  prices  would  open  at  or  over  five  dollars.  The  increase  in  the 
nnmber  of  hogs  packed,  as  shown  by  our  report  made  up  at  the  close  of  the 
year,  and  corroborated  by  subsequent  movements  of  products,  was  precisely 
twenty-four  per  cent.  Prices  opened  at  $5  15  to  $5  25,  and  thus  it  is  seen 
that  our  views,  both  as  regarded  quantity  and  the  opening  price,  were  correct. 
We  also  took  occasion  to  remark,  that  in  view  of  the  light  stocks  of  old  pro- 
duets  that  would  be  in  the  market  at  the  commencement  of  the  packing  season 
of  1852-3,  dealers  generally  considered  that  the  business  would  make  a  profit 
for  the  packers  at  $5.  Had  prices  ruled  between  15  and  96,  these  expectations 
would  undoubtedly  have  been  realized ;  but  the  extreme  high  figures  at  which 
the  greatest  portion  of  the  hogs  packed  were  purchased,  increased  the  number 
of  hogs,  by  inducing  farmers  to  sell  closer  than  usual,  while  the  high  prices  that 
were  demanded  for  products  early  in  the  season,  checked  the  regular  consump. 
tive  demand.  By  reference  to  our  table  of  prices,  elsewhere  presented,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  average  range  of  prices  for  hog  products  during  the  year  has 
been  hijrh,  and^the  demand  has  proved  equal  to  the  supply.  The  losses  sustained 
by  operators,  therefore,  have  not  resulted  from  an  unwarrantable  decline  in 
prices,  or  a  falling  off  in  the  demand,  but  from  the  payment  of  exorbitant  prices 
for  hogs.  Farmers  were  more  than  amply  remunerated,  and  prices  that  would 
have  paid  a  profit  to  packers,  would  also  have  made  a  good  profit  for  feeders. 
As  m.atters  turned  out,  and  taking  the  business  as  a  whole,  the  profits  were  alto- 
gether on  the  side  of  the  latter. 

The  prospects  for  an  increased  foreign  demand  for  breadstuffs  at  the  close  of 
the  last  commercial  year,  were  rather  unsettled,  but  no  great  improvement  was 
anticipated.  The  demand,  however,  proved  much  better  than  during  the  pre- 
ceding year,  and  this,  with  receipts  at  the  United  States  ports  that  showed  no 
increase,  but  in  many  instances  a  falling  off  as  compared  with  the  preceding 
season,  sustained  the  currency  for  both  wheat  and  flour  at  a  point  above  the 
average  for  the  last  year.  The  average  for  flour  in  this  market  the  past  year  was 
93  82,  and  for  wheat  74c.;  while  last  year  the  average  was  $3  10  for  the  for- 
mer and  for  the  latter  60  cts.  The  prospects  for  a  good  crop  of  corn,  at  the 
close  of  the  last  commercial  year,  were  favorable ;  but  an  unusually  wet  fail 
operated  injuriously,  and  the  yield  in  the  Western  country  was  in  quantity  be- 
low an  average,  while  in  quality  much  of  it  was  inferior;  and  this,  with  the  high 
price  of  hogs,  which  induced  farmers  to  feed  freely,  caused  prices  to  rule  com- 
paratively high  during  the  year,  notwithstanding  the  farther  falling  off  in  the 
foreign  demand ;  the  average  being  43  cents  against  30i  for  the  previous  year. 
It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  the  average  and  extreme  prices  of  the  article 
during  the  year,  have  been  higher  than  in  the  European  famine  year  of  1846-7, 
when  the  exports  from  this  port  reached  258,000  sacks;  although  our  exports 
the  past  year  comprised  only  59,132  sacks.  The  exports  of  flour,  wheat,  and 
corn,  to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  from  September  1st  to  August  15,  a  period 
of  eleven-and-a-half  months,  show  an  increase  in  flour  and  wlieat,  and  a  decrease 
in  corn,  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  period  last  year.  The  following 
are  the  figures : — 
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1851-1.  I8i!-J. 

Flour. bbls.  1,417,727  1,667,200 

Wheat bush.  2,625,799  6,879.1 60 

Corn 1,676,149  1^17,087 

The  reccipte  at  this  port  show  a  falling  off  in  flour  and  wheat  as  compared 
with  hist  year,  and  a  slight  increase  in  corn.  The  receipts  at  tide-water  show 
a  falling  off  in  the  aggregate  of  flour  and  wheat,  and  when  we  remember  thai 
last  year's  wheat  crop  was  a  full  average,  we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  thai 
the  surplus  of  old  wheat  in  the  West  is  larger  than  usual. 

With  reference  to  beef  cattle,  we  remarked  that  it  was  very  evident  that  high 
prices  would  ,be  sustained.  This  opinion  was  based  upon  the  known  com- 
parative scarcity  of  stock,  and  high  price  of  hog  products.  By  recurring  to  the 
reported  currency  of  the  past  year,  we  find  that  prices  ruled  between  $4  50  and 
$8  00  per  100  lbs.  net;  nothing  over  $6  75,  however,  having  been  paid  for 
packing  purposes.  But  $5  50  to  87  50  has  been  the  leading  range  for  home 
consumption. 

Regarding  the  general  condition  of  the  country,  but  with  special  reference  lo 
the  agricultural  and  laboring  classes,'  as  highly  prosperous,  we  took  occasion  in 
our  last  review  to  predict  an  unusually  heavy  consumptive  demand  for  groctrries, 
hardware,  dry  goods,  and  all  the  leading  luxuries  and  comforts  of  life ;  and  hj 
reference  to  our  tables  of  imports  and  exports,  it  will  be  seen,  as  far  as  they  ex- 
hibit the  movements  in  specific  articles,  that  the  expectations  then  entertaiced 
have  been  realized  in  their  fullest  extent*  The  payments  by  country  merchants 
during  the  year  indicate  an  increased  supply  of  money  in  the  interior,  and  tb« 
promptness  with  which  liabilities  have  been  discharged,  augurs  well  for  (be 
future. 

A  brief  prospective  glance,  with  reference  to  our  leading  western  staples,  will 
close  this  branch  of  our  general  remarks. 

We  have,  in  accordance  with  our  custom,  endeavored  to  obtain  from  various 
parts  of  the  Western  States,  reliable  information  with  reference  to  the  crops 
and  other  matters  connected  with  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  country.  From 
the  advices  so  far  received,  we  draw  the  following  conclusions: — W^eat  has 
proved  a  fair  average  crop  both  as  regards  quantity  and  quality,  and  the  stocks 
now  in  the  country,  including  the  surplus  from  previous  years,  are  1^^^  ^^d 
will  prove  equal  to  any  demand  that  is  at  all  likely  to  be  experienced.  OaU  in 
this  section  were  light,  while  in  other  places,  especially  farther  West,  the  crops 
Were  heavy.  Taking  the  whole  West,  the  yield  may  be  set  down  at  two-thiius 
of  an  average  crop.  The  yield  of  barley  was  heavy.  Potatoes,  two-thirds  of  a 
crop.  Hay  light  in  Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  a  great  portion  of  Indiana,  and  the 
surplus  for  export  will  be  smaller  than  usual.  Corn  looks  exceedingly  well, 
and  with  a  favorable  fall,  the  yield  will  be  from  a  full  average  to  one-fourth  ex- 
cess. In  some  places  the  yield  per  acre  will  be  below  an  average,  but  in  almost 
every  section  there  was  an  increased  breadth  of  land  planted.  Of  bogs,  the 
supply  is  from  one-fourth  to  one-third  greater  than  last  year.  The  quality  is  in 
some  places  better,  and  in  others  not  so  good  as  at  this  time  last  seaBon;  bat 
taking  altogether,  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  fair  average.  Beef  cattle  are  every- 
where scarce,  dear,  and  in  demand,  and  there  cannot,  in  any  event,  be  an  average 
supply.  Farmers  are  increasing  the  stock  as  fast  as  possible,  but  it  will  be  at 
least  three  years  before  we  may  expect  the  usual  supply  of  beef. 

With  regard  to  the  prospect  for  prices  of  Western  produce,  we  may  remark 
that  it  is  decidedly  favorable  to  the  interests  of  the  producinc^  classes,  as  every 
article,  with  the  exception  of  hogs  and  corn,  promise  to  rule  higher  than  U^ 
year.  The  condition  of  the  European  corn  trade  is  quite  different  from  what  it 
was  at  this  date  last  year ;  and  is  such,  according  to  present  indications  and  rep- 
resentations, that  we  may  expect  a  greatly  increased  demand  from  Great  Brititn 
for  our  cereals.  Crops  in  England,  as  represented  by  the  best  authority,  will 
not  prove  more  than  half  an  average  yield.  In  France,  the  crops  are  also  short, 
and  instead  of  exporting  grain,  that  country  will  be  a  competitor  of  England  in 
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the  United  States  and  Continental  markets ;  and  should  the  pending  Rasso-Tnr- 
kish  ditficultles  result  in  a  European  war,  the  demand  for  breadstuff^  would  be 
still  further  increased  ;  but  without  reference  to  peace  or  war,  we  are  likely  to 
experience  a  demand  from  abroad  for  more  than  the  usual  quantity  of  wheat 
and  flour.  One  fact,  which  tends  to  strengthen  thin  opinion,  and  which  has  no 
reference  to  the  crops,  is  the  improved  condition  of  the  laboring  and  mechanical 
classes,  resulting  from  a  general  advance  in  wa^es.  The  effect  of  this  favorable 
change  is  shown  in  the  consumption  of  the  leading  articles  of  food.  The  con- 
sumption of  wheat  and  flour  for  the  month  of  July,  according  to  the  board  of 
trade  returns,  was  as  follows: — 

18§i.  18jl. 

Wheat qrs.  219,718  881,198 

Flour cwts.  487,474  869,848 

The  quantity  of  wheat  entered  for  consumption  for  six  months  was  2,065,366 

quarters,  against  1,056,410  quarters  in  the  corresponding  six  months  of  last  year. 

The  following  comparison  shows  the  position  of  prices  in  this  market  and  in 

Liverpool,  at  the  dates  annexed : — 

Cincinnati,  Sept.  1.  Liverpool,  Aug.  20. 

18)1.        18)3.  18SS.        18S}. 

Flour,Ohio 18  26        $4  26  218.        288.  6d. 

While,  therefore,  there  is  nothing  to  warrant  the  belief  that  prices  will  rule 
unusually  high  either  in  this  country  or  in  Europe,  there  is  very  good  reason  to 
look  for  an  increased  export  trade,  and  the  realization  of  paying  prices,  as  com- 
pared with  the  cost  of  production.  Corn,  in  the  event  of  present  expectations 
with  regard  to  the  growing  crop  being  realized,  is  expected  to  decline  materially 
from  current  rates. 

The  feeling  with  regard  to  the  market  for  hogs  is  unsettled,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  arrive  at  anything  conclusive  with  reference  to  even  the  opening  prices.  The 
fact  that  the  crop  promises  to  be  one-fourth  to  oue-third  larger  than  last  year, 
causes  packers  to  move  very  cautiously.  No  contracts  have  been  made  for  sev- 
eral months,  except  for.somc  lots  for  early  delivery,  which  are  to  be  shipped  East, 
alive.  Feeders  seem  to  have  made  up  their  minds  to  be  satisfied  with  $4  00  per 
100  lbs.,  net,  and  should  this  flgure  be  realized  the  full  crop  will  be  sold,  but  in 
the  event  of  lower  prices,  a  greater  number  will  be  retained  in  the  interior.  It 
is  therefore  evident,  we  think,  that  prices  will  govern  the  supply  to  some  extent; 
and  that  at  94,  a  crop  at  least  one-fourth  larger  than  that  of  last  year,  may  be 
calculated  upon.  The  question,  then,  for  packers  to  decide,  is,  whether, 
ipvith  such  a  supply  of  hogs,  prices  of  products  can  be  sustained  throughout 
the  season  at  a  point  that  will  justify  the  payment  of  $4  as  the  first  cost  of  the 
article.  Some  months  ago  it  seemed  almost  certain  that  the  stock  of  products 
to  go  over  to  the  next  season  would  be  large,  but  the  indications  now  are  that 
the  supply  will  be  pretty  well  reduced  before  the  incoming  of  the  new  crop.  The 
foreign  demand  has  been  for  two  or  three  months  past,  and  is  still,  very  good, 
and  the  home  consumptive  demand  is  large,  although  the  consumption  of  two 
months  has  been  lost  in  the  extreme  South,  in  consequence  of  tiie  early  com- 
mencement and  extreme  severity  of  the  yellow  fever.  The  following  compar- 
ison shows  the  range  of  prices  in  this  market  on  the  Ist  of  September  this  year 
and  last : — 

18i!.  1851. 

MePsPork $19  00  $14  00 

Bacon  sides 9f  a    9^  ..     a    ftf 

Bacon  shoulders 7fa    8  6|a    6 

Bacon  hams,  canvassed 10|  a  10|  10^  a  10^ 

"  sugar  cured 11^  a  12  11^  a  12 

Lard,  No.  1 bbla.  ..     all  ..     a  10 

**  kg8,  ..     alii  ••     a  10| 

As  already  remarked,  the  trade  in  Groceries  and  General  Merchandise  has 
greatly  increased  since  our  last  annual  report.  This  is  attributable  chiefly  to  the 
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rapid  extension  of  the  various  railroad  lines  of  which  our  city  is  the  great  ceoter; 
and  as  roads  continue  to  be  pushed  forward,  our  trade  with  the  interior  mort 
continue  to  increase  and  extend. 

In  our  last  annual  report  we  took  occasion  to  notice  the  movement  that  wts 
being  made  with  reference  to  the  construction  of  a  new  canal  round  the  F.tlls  <*f 
the  Ohio,  at  Portland.     A  very  strong  but  unsuccessful  effort  was  made  to  ob- 
tain an  appropriation  from  Congress  for  this  purpose.     Our  business  men  and 
capitalists,  being  fully  aware  of  the  advantages  that  would  result  to  our  city  from 
having  a  canal  of  ample  dimensions;  and  of  the  great  injury  that  our  Commerte 
is  sustaining,  in  consequence  of  the  contracted  dimensions  of  the  prejseni  im- 
provement; and  almost  despairing  of  securing  favorable  action  on  the  part  of  iii€ 
General  Government;  have  taken  steps  to  secure  the  construction  of  the  work, 
as  a  private  enterprise.    Notwithstandinsr  the  numerous  railroad  outlets  that  bd^e 
been  created,  our  river  Commerce  is  rapidly  increasing ;  and  it  must  continue  to 
increase  in  a  still  greater  ratio,  as  produce  from  portions  of  the  interior,  thruo^ 
which  new  lines  of  railroads  have  been-  constructed,  connecting  with  our  ciir, 
will  be  poured  in  upon  us  with  increased  abundance  ;  and  a  corresponding  io- 
crease  will  be  experienced  in  the  receipts  of  Groceries  and  GJeneral  Merchandise 
that  will  be  required  to  supply  the  rapidly  extending  area  of  country,  of  which 
our  city,  from  her  natural  position  and  railroad  conveyances,  is  the  great  cente:. 
Riilroads  cannot  compete  with  water,  in  the  conveyance  of  freight ;  and  to  the 
river  our  merchants  must  therefore  continue  to  look,  as  the  great  inlet  and  out- 
let for  our  commerce  with  the  seaboard  cities  and  foreign  countries. 

So  great  has  been  the  increase  in  the  railroad  enterprises  in  which  our  city  is 
directly  interested,  that  we  are  compelled  to  devote  a  larger  space  than  usnai  to 
this  branch  of  our  report.  We  will,  however,  notice  the  several  roads  as  brief  j 
as  possible. 

The  business  on  the  Little  Miami  Railroad  has  continued  to  increase,  both  as 
regards  freight  and  passengers.  The  Company  are  now  constructing  a  second 
track.  The  following  is  a  comparative  statement  of  the  earnings  of  the  road,  for 
twelve  months  ending  July  Slst:^ 

Paseengers.  Freight  and  Mails. 

1851-8.  18H-J.  I8§l-2.  18>W. 

Augrust 23.095  65  28,777  06  25.663  28  21,277  6$ 

Sepeember 27.763  72  81,992  92  21,421   68  23.494  91 

October 20.940  76  83,143  69  26,49148  27.926  8i 

November 14,935  88  25.686  61  28.710  09  28,292  r 

Decembijr 12,541  89  22,831  62  22,986  26  28,739  12 

January 1 1,708  14  23,785  44  18,229  88  26,666  98 

February 12,280  94  22,745  69  16,688  41  21,805  61 

March 17,692  78  26,982  80  21,270  07  27.098  86 

April 21,399  67  21,416  29  18,689  84  29,999(2 

May 28,441  81  27,629  08  20,906  88  28.093  04 

June 24,409  84  88,106  11  19.586  28  21.107  65 

July 27,817  82  81,184  62  18,862  78  20,882  S6 

Totals 237,362  75      829,18169  257,904  28       299,874^7 

The  Company  is  now  working  the  Cincinnati  and  Hillsboro'  Road,  to  Hills- 
boro',  under  a  contract  with  the  latter  Company.  The  Cincinnati,  Wilmin^jton 
and  Zanesville  Road  is  also  furnishing  business  to  the  Little  Miami  Road,  the 
former  being  completed  from  Wilmington  to  Morrow,  on  the  latter. 

Business  on  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  and  Dayton  Railroad  has  also  lar^relv 
increased  during  the  year,  and  the  present  condition  of  the  Road,  and  its  con- 
nections with  other  roads,  completed  and  in  progress,  warrant  us  in  predicting  a 
further  increase  in  the  receipts,  during  the  ensuing  year.  We  will  refer  to  ib« 
several  roads  that  will,  when  completed,  contribute  a  large  auiount  of  busiotss 
to  the  C,  n.  and  D.  Road.  The  Richmond  and  New  Castle  Road  is  expec:tii 
to  be  finished  to  the  latter  place  by  the  first  of  November.  The  Indiana  Cen- 
tral Road,  from  Richmond  to  Indianapolis,  will  be  completed  by  the  middle  of 
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October.  With  both  of  these  cumpanios  business  arrangements  have  been  made. 
The  latter,  with  the  road  from  Hamilton  to  Richmond,  will  afford  a  railroad 
communication  with  Indianapolis  and  New  Castle,  running  through  the  most 
fertile  portions  of  our  neighboring  State.  The  Springfield  and  Columbus  Road 
will  be  open  in  a  few  weeks  to  London,  a  point  on  the  Xenia  and  Columbus 
Railroad,  which  will  afford  an  outlet  to  Columbus.  The  Ohio  and  Indiana 
Road  will  be  open  to  the  Mad  River  Road  in  October,  affording  an  admirable 
connection  with  Pittsburgh.  The  Junction  Road,  from  Sandusky  to  Cleve- 
land, will  be  open  for  travel  in  a  few  weeks.  This  rode  will  be  completely  bal- 
lasted when  open  for  travel,  and  it  is  said  will  be  one  of  the  best  roads  in  the 
country.  The  time  from  Cincinnati  to  Cleveland  by  this  route  (via  Dayton 
and  Sandusky)  will  be  eight-and-a-quarter  or  eight-and-a-half  hours.  The  fol- 
lowing statement  shows  the  earnings  of  this  Road  for  the  twelve  months  ending 

July  31  St.— 

From  Paawngera.  Freight  and  Express.  Total. 

18iI-2.    im-%.       18il-!.      1832-1.     I838-I. 

August 16,458              9,662  25,110 

September 2,602  16,948  14  12,194  29,187 

October 16.806  18.689  682  11,412  80,001 

November 11882  16,286  607  12,829  27.614 

December 11,446  12,112  4,W7  11,719  23,881 

January 8,736  16,191  6,008  18,862  29,648 

February 9,898  18.766  4,876  18,618  27,868 

March 18,667  19.244  6,609  16.119  86,868 

April 14,814  20,661  6,166  16,899  86,050 

May 16.886  21,694  7,813  18,866  86,060 

June 16,816  20,628  7,780  11,774  82,302 

July 17,768  23,462  8,682  10,750  84,202 

Totals 188,064       213,892  61,724       161,679       806,471 

The  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Railroad  from  Cincinnati  to  Saint  Louis  is  progress- 
ing with  decided  activity  and  vigor — 87  miles  from  Cincinnati  west  to  the  Jeffer- 
sonville  Railroad,  (securing  a  connection  with  Louisville,)  will  be  opened  and 
ready  for  the  cars  in  January  next.  About  the  same  number  of  miles,  extending 
from  Saint  Louis  east,  will  be  in  readtness  at  the  same  time ;  so  that  early  in 
January,  1854,  more  than  half  the  work  connecting  the  two  great  inland  chies  of 
the  United  States,  will  be  completed.  The  work  is  also  well  advanced  on  the 
intermediate  sections,  and  it  is  the  determination  of  the  two  Companies  to  com- 
plete the  entire  line  by  January,  1853.  The  iron  for  the  whole  line  has  been 
purchased,  and  is  now  being  delivered  at  Cincinnati  and  Saint  Louis. 

The  financial  affairs  of  the  Company  are  in  a  flourishinor  condition.  The  sale 
of  the  first  mortgage  Bonds  in  London,  by  Prof.  Mitchell,  was  upon  the  most 
advantageous  terms — placing  the  securities  of  this  Company  on  a  level  with  the 
most  favored  Roads  in  this  country. 

The  stock  of  the  Company,  for  an  unfinished  road,  is  almost  without  prece- 
dent in  value.  The  last  sale  at  the  Exchange  was  93i,  and  95  has  been  obtained 
privately.  When  the  extraordinary  change  which  this  road  will  cause  in  the 
stream  of  travel  to  and  from  the  great  West  is  taken  into  consideration,  no  sur- 
prise will  be  felt  in  the  estimate  which  capitalists  place  upon  this  Stock. 

It  now  requires  three  to  four  days  to  pass  from  Cincinnati  to  Saint  Louis: 
when  this  road  is  completed,  twelve  hours  only  will  be  necessary  to  transport 
passengers  over  this  route. 

At  our  request,  Mr.  E.  Gest,  Civil  Engineer,  has  kindly  furnished  the  follow- 
ing statement  of  Roads  with  which  he  is  connected,  either  as  Engineer  or  Presi- 
dent— all  diverging  from  this  city. 

"  1st.  The  Dayton  and  Cincinnati  (short  line,)  extending  from  Broadway  and 
Court-street  in  Cincinnati,  through  Reading,  Sharon,  Chester,  Middletown,  Frank- 
lin, Miamisburffh,  Carrolton  and  Alexanderville,  to  Dayton.  Length  6*2^  miles; 
maximum  grade  39  6-10  feet;  minimum  radius  1,910  feet  It  is  all  under  con- 
tract, exceptmg  engines  and  depot  buildings  to  Messrs.  Ferrell  &  Dunham ,  who 
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have  been  prosecuting  the  work  on  the  Tunnel  for  about  six  months ;  and  at  i 
few  points  along  the  other  portions  of  the  road  for  Hizty  days. 

"All  the  shafts  and  the  north  approach  of  tunnel  are  now  completed,  excepi 
the  arching ;  the  south  approach  is  about  one  half  complete.  The  workmea  &re 
DOW  engaged  in  excavating  the  heading  from  each  end,  and  the  shafts,  making  as 
this  time  eight  points  of  operation  in  the  tunnel  proper.  As  about  five  feet  cao 
be  made  per  twenty-four  hours,  (the  tunneling  being  driven  night  ani  day,)  ai 
each  point,  with  a  full  working  force,  they  can  advance  at  the  rate  of  about  seven 
hundred  and  twenty  feet  per  month  hereafter,  allowing  eighteen  working  dajs 
to  be  made,  which  can  be  readily,  should  the  work  be  driven  with  the  proper  prac- 
ticable force  and  energy.  Consequently,  it  is  not  only  practicable,  but  probable, 
that  the  tunnel  and  entire  work  will  be  completed  in  sixteen  months.  All  doobi 
as  to  the  character  of  the  material  through  which  the  tunnel  will  pass,  that  may 
heretofore  have  existed,  is  now  removed ;  and  it  is  now  certain  that  nothing  but 
indurated  marl,  with  a  few  layers  of  limestone  will  he  encountered;  affording 

f)robably  the  least  difficult  material  to  tunnel  through,  that  is  to  be  found.  The 
ength  of  the  actual  tunneling  is  8,000  feet;  which  with  arched  approaches  of 
2,000  feet,  will  make  the  total  length  of  the  arch,  or  tunnel  when  completed, 
10,000  feet,  or  about  1  9-10  miles. 

••  The  Company  is  2gnply  prepared  with  means  to  complete  the  work,  as  thej 
have  over  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars  of  available  subscriptions  to  its  capiiil 
stock,  and  parties  stand  ready  to  take  up  the  remaining  two  hundred  thousand, 
if  required.  The  whole  cost  of  the  work,  with  its  necessary  real  estate,  build- 
ings and  machinery,  including  a  liberal  allowance  for  discount  and  interest,  will 
not  vary  far  from  $2,400,000. 

"  2d.  The  Cincinnati,  Lebanon  and  Xenia,  and  the  Xenia  and  Delaware  roads 
— although  operating  under  two  charters,  yet  in  fact,  is  but  one  interest  Tbe 
names  of  the  several  places  in  the  title,  indicate  its  route.  It  is  now  under  con- 
tract to  Messrs.  Van  Horn,  Williams  &  Buchannan,  from  this  city  to  Xenia,  a 
distance  of  fifty-two  miles ;  a  large  amount  of  grading  has  been  done  between 
Lebanon  and  Mason.  From  the  latter  place  to  this  city  will  be  commenced  ibis 
week,  and  from  Lebanon  north  to  Delaware  in  time  to  secure  the  completion  of 
the  entire  road  by  winter  of  the  coming  year.  When  completed,  the  distance 
to  Xenia  will  be  about  twelve  miles  less  than  by  the  Little  Miami  road;  or  to 
Delaware  about  twenty-eight  miles  less  than  by  the  latter  route  in  connection 
with  the  Columbus  and  Cleveland  road.  The  whole  length  will  be  about  113 
miles,  with  favorable  grades  and  curves.  Its  subscribed  and  pledged  means  are 
considered  ample  for  its  construction.  It  is  the  intention  to  extend  it  to  Clev©* 
land,  and  arrangements  are  partially  completed  for  so  doing.  It  is  supposed  to 
be  tributary  to  the  Dayton  Short  Line;  should,  however,  arrangements  not  be 
made  with  that  company,  it  will  enter  the  western  part  of  the  city,  via  the  Val- 
ley of  Mill  Creek,  and  connect  directly  with  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Road.  The 
total  cost,  if  it  enters  Cinciimati  on  an  independent  line,  including  depots,  build- 
ing Htock,  real  estite,  discount  and  interest,  &,c.,  will  not  be  far  from  $3,000,0o0. 

"3d.  la  the  Cincinnati  and  Fort  Wayne  Railroad,  which  will  pass  throagb 
Hamilton,  Rossville,  Duntown,  Oxford,  Fair  Haven,  Richmond,  Newport,  Wia- 
chester,  Camden  and  BlulTtown,  to  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana — total  length,  one  hun- 
dred and  furty-nine  miles — maximum  grade,  39  6-10  feet — minimum  radius  of 
curviture  1,910  feet.  It  will  be  a  superior  road,  of  cheap  and  easy  construction, 
with  the  exception  of  twenty  miles,  and  can  be  worked  rapidly  and  economicaliy, 
by  being  unusually  straight,  with  but  a  moderate  amount  of  maximum  grade. 
Although  operating  under  tiireo  charters,  yet  it  is  one  interest,  and  under  one 
couirol.  It  was  recently  let  to  a  heavy  capitalist,  to  be  completed  within  two 
years— for  the  sum  of  84,500,000.  The  terms  of  the  contract  require  it  to  be 
constructed  and  equipped  in  most  ample  manner,  with  the  best  of  m.'tchinerr, 
8tiition-hou8es  and  otl)er  conveniences,  &c.,  necessary  to  make  it  a  complete  aod 
perfect  railroad,  equal  in  every  respect,  to  the  best  roads  in  the  United  States. 

"  About  all  the  means  required  by  this  road,  to  meet  the  terms  of  the  con- 
tract, have  been  procured;  consequently,  there  is  nothing  to  preTent  its certaia 
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«nd  early  completion.  This  road  wa«  originally  intended  to  reach  Cincinnati 
over  the  section  of  the  Dayton  Short  Line,  lying  south  of  Sharon — but  no  ar- 
rangement with  that  company  has  been  made,  and  it  is  possible  that  it  will  be 
built  into  the  city  on  an  independent  line,  via  the  Valley  of  Mill  Creek,  should 
not  an  arrangement  be  made  with  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton,  and  Dayton  Com- 
pany to  build  alongside  of  their  track  south  of  Hamilton. 

"From  Fort  Wayne  south  to  Winchester,  for  61  miles,  the  road  is  expected  to 
be  finished  and  in  operation  by  the  1st  of  July  next  year — and  from  thence  to 
the  city  by  the  fall  of  the  year  following.  The  company  intend  at  the  earliest  day, 
to  extend  the  line  northerly,  to  the  Cenlral  Michigan  Koad,  if  not  to  the  Macki- 
naw Strait8--consequently,  this  road  will  be  a  fruitful  tributary  to  the  business 
of  Cincinnati,  as  it  will  be  a  long  line,  passing  through  a  country  susceptible  of 
the  highest  cultivation,  and  through  its  connections  with  the  Central  Indiana  at 
Richmond,  the  Indiana  and  Bellefontaine  at  Winchester,  the  Wabash  Valley, 
Ohio  and  Indiana,  and  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago  Railroads  at  Fort  Wayne,  and 
the  Northern  Indiana  and  Central  Michigan  Railroads,  receive  an  auxiliary  traffic 
not  surpassed  by  any  road  in  the  west;  and  through  it  and  tributaries  will  be 
distributed  a  larger  amount  of  the  groceries  and  merchandise  of  Cincinnati,  as 
well  as  be  poured  into  Cincinnati  a  larger  amount  of  produce,  than  over  any 
other  road  radiating  therefrom. 

"  4th.  The  Fort  Wayne,  Lacon,  and  Piatt  River  Valley  Railroad,  which  ex- 
tends from  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  on  nearly  a  due  west  line  through  Lacon  on 
the  Illinois  river,  New  Boston  on  the  Mississippi  river,  to  Council  Bluff  at  mouth 
of  Piatt  on  the  Missouri  river,  for  a  distance  of  about  five  hundred  and  sixty 
miles.  About  two  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars  is  subscribed,  or  pledged  to- 
wards its  construction,  and  it  is  expected  to  be  put  under  contract  this  fall — and 
with  its  extension  due  east  into  Pennsylvania,  with  a  branch  to  Buffalo,  is  des- 
tined at  no  distant  day  to  take  a  position  among  railroads  second  to  none  in  the 
country,  and  will  prove  a  powerful  auxiliary  to  the  Cincinnati  and  Fort  Wayne 
road,  and  those  having  connections  with  it.*^ 

The  Cincinnati  and  Marietta  Railroad  is  progressing  steadily.  It  is  ready  for 
the  iron  from  Chilicothe  to  Greenfield,  and  from  the  Tatter  point  to  Blanchester 
the  work  will  be  proceeded  with  without  delay.  From  Chilicothe  eastward  the 
road  will  be  ready  for  the  track  by  the  first  of  November.  The  increase  of  stock 
subscription  during  the  year  is  $1,722,000,  which  added  to  former  subscriptions 
make  a  total  basis  of  $3,717,000. 

The  Bfiltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  which  was  opened  to  Wheeling  in  January 
last  affords  a  new  route  to  the  Eastern  seaboard  for  freight  and  passengers.  This 
road  w  ill  be  prepared  to  transport  the  coming  winter  from  the  West  600  to  606 
tons  of  produce  daily.  The  running  time  for  freight  trains  is  thirty-one  hours 
from  Wheeling  to  Baltimore ;  and  in  connection  with  the  Union  Line  of  steam- 
ers on  the  Ohio  River,  property  may  be  carried  from  Cincinnati  to  any  of  the 
Eastern  markets  in  five  to  seven  days.  It  is  confidently  expected  that  the  Com- 
pany will  modify  the  present  freight  tariff.  This  would  secure  to  the  road  a  very 
large  portion  of  the  Western  trade. 

The  Cincinnati  Western  Railroad  runs  from  Cincinnati  in  a  northwestern  di- 
rection to  the  Western  line  of  the  State,  where  it  connects  with  the  Cincinnati, 
Cambridge,  and  Chicago  Road,  running  from  the  State  line  via  Cambridge  to 
New  Castle,  Ind.  The  distance  from  Cincinnati  to  New  Castle  is  73  miles.  The 
whole  line  is  under  contract  to  A.  DeGraff  &  Co.,  who  agree  to  make  the  road 
ready  for  the  cars  by  the  first  of  October,  1 864.  A  large  force  is  now  at  work 
along  the  whole  line,  and  thirteen  miles  of  the  track  will  be  laid  during  the  en- 
suing Fall. 

The  Cincinnati  and  Indianapolis  Short  Line  Railroad  has  been  projected,  and 
confident  hopes  are  entertained  that  it  will  be  shortly  constructed. 

The  work  on  the  Covington  and  l^exington  Railroiid  is  progressing  rapidly. 
The  cars  are  now  running  a  distance  of  20  miles  from  Covington.  We  hoped  to 
be  able  to  present  full  particulars  relative  to  the  condition  of  this  Company,  both 
present  and  prospective,  but  having  been  disappointed  by  a  gentleman  connected 
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with  the  road,  who  promised  to  furnish  the  information,  we  are  compelled  to  {«« 
it  with  this  brief  notice. 

Imports  and  ExpgRXS.     In  another  place  tables  will  be  found  exhibiting  ibe 
value  of  imports  and  exports  at  this  port  during  the  year,  so  far  as  such  valse 
could  be  ascertained  with  any  degree  of  accuracy.     In  some  inutances  we  had  lo 
rely  entirely  upon  estimates;  but,  in  most  cjises,  the  value  i»  made  up  act-orJiic 
to  the  actual  average  prices.     The  articles  which  come  under  the  head  of  mtr- 
chandise,  embracing  hardware,  dry  goods,  crockery,  &c.,  in  the  import  table,  we 
valued  at  a  price  greatly  below  the  standard  by  which  the  value  of  these  artH:l« 
is  calculated  by  the  collectors  of  Lake  ports;  but  we  think  our  figures  apfnii- 
mate  nearer  to  the  truth  than  theirs.     A  great  many  articled  are  received  hert  of 
which  no  account  is  or  can  be  taken,  and  our  figures  do  not,  of  course,  cover  the 
entire  imports.    This  is  true  to  a  greater  extent  still  of  the  exports.    The  vanoas 
manufactures  which  are  exported  largely  are  not  embraced  to  any  extent,  and  we 
have  not  attempted  an  estimate.     We  do  not  pretend  to  exhibit  more  than  the 
value  of  the  principal  articles  exported.    Our  aim  in  making  up  these  tables  ku 
been,  not  to  make  a  large  show,  but  to  present  figures  that  may  be  relied  upoo. 
as  far  as  they  go, as  being  near  to  the  truth.    And  in  this  connection  it  is  proper 
to  remark,  that  in  other  places  the  common  practice  is  to  include  all  goods  ihi: 
may  be  received,  whether  for  re-shipment  or  not,  in  the  table  of  imports.    Tin.' 
is  not  the  case  here.    Goods  receiveid  for  re-shipment — unless  consigned  to  acitj 
merchant — are  not  noticed  further  than  to  enter  them  upon  the  books  of  the  Ex- 
change, as  for  re-shipment.     Thus  large  quantities  of  merchandise  and  pnniQce 
touch  at  our  landing,  which  are  not  considered  as  properly  belonging  to  the 
Commerce  of  the  port     In  other  places,  as  already  intimated,  a  diflTerent  viewu 
taken  of  the  matter.    The  total  value  of  imports  and  exports  is  as  follows  :— 

Imports.  EzporlB. 

1851-'!.  1858-'!.  18^I-'i.  ISil-']. 

$41,256,199  $51,280,644  $83,284,869  $36,266,103 

With  reference  to  the  Commerce  of  the  port  we  will  offer  but  a  few  remark?, 
the  details  of  the  year's  business  being  fully  exhibited  in  the  tables  anix^iei 
The  number  of  steamboat  arrivals  during  the  year  was  4,058,  against  3,675  last 
year.  The  tonnage  has  increased  in  a  greater  proportion — the  boats  having 
oeen,  generally,  of  a  larger  size  than  in  former  years.  Two  hundred  and  ninety- 
eight  different  steamboats  arrived  at  the  port  during  the  year,  with  an  aggregate 
tonnage  of  76,647.  This  is  an  increase  in  number  of  twenty-five  boats,  and  i:i 
tonnage  about  twenty-six  thousand  tons.  The  average  tonnage  is  257  tor*s 
custom-house  measurement,  while  last  year's  average  was  230.  The  cu>ion 
house  and  actual  tonnage  arrived  during  the  last  two  years  is  shown  by  the  fwi- 
lowing  figures: — 

Costom  Hoaae.  Actual. 

1852-'53 1,042.900  1,390.641 

1851-62 845,260  1.127,000 

Increase 197,650  268.641 

The  number  of  flatboat  arrivals  during  the  year  was  5,880,  of  which  2,940  ir- 
rived  at  the  landing  between  Walnut  and  Plum  streets.  These  boats  were  bt^tJi 
with  wood,  lumber,  bark,  iron,  salt,  coal,  stone,  and  various  descripiions  d 
produce.  With  the  exception  of  coal,  salt,  iron,  and  produce,  no  account  is  tAken 
of  receipts  by  these  conveyances ;  and  the  articles  thus  omitted  are  only  pariiy 
included  in  our  table  showing  the  value  of  imports. 

We  yhall  now  proceed  to  notice,  under  respective  heads,  the  course  of  ibc 
market  for  the  articles  which  enter  most  extensively  into  our  Commerce. 

Hogs  and  Cattle.  The  market  for  hogs  opened  last  season  at  a  high  fisrnrt?, 
dealers  generally  having  anticipated  a  short  crop,  and  as  the  season  progresM-d 
prices  gathered  strength,  until  they  reached  the  extreme  point  of  $7  00  per  1C«^ 
lbs.  net.  About  this  time  H  became  evident  that  the  number  of  hogs  in  the  WrsS 
would  be  fully  equal  if  not  greater  than  that  of  the  preceding  year,  and  the  do*- 
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ing  business  was  done  at  a  decline;  but  the  average  of  the  season,  as  will  be 
seen,  was  $6  31i. 

The  following  comparison  exhibits  fully  the  course  of  prices  during  the  last, 
and  two  previous  packinsr  seasons : — 

1852-'SI.  18S1-'5I.   1850-'S1. 

Extreme  prices. 
Dtte.  From,  To,  Average.       Average.      Average. 
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WEEKLY  AYE&AGE. 

Weekending  1851-1.  1851-2-  ISiO— 1. 

November  1 7 6  37  ....  ....  2  7a 

24 6  00  3   62  2  70 

December     1 6  25  4  62  4   00  2  Tii 

"             8 6  86  4  63  3   89  2  S6 

«           16 6  65  4  55  8  93  2  S4 

"          22 6  78  4  69  4    10  S  i'i 

"          29 6  78  4  86  4   08  S  «■: 

January        7 6  49  4  87  4  09  8  'i 

15 6  26  4  92  4  22  3  oO 

Average  for  the  season 6  81^  4  70^-  4  OOi  2  91 

Notwithstanding  the  efforts  thai  were  made  to  draw  hogs  to  other  pactinr 
points,  the  business  at  this  place  showed  an  increase  over  the  previous  year  and 
oy  reference  to  figures  given  in  connection  witk  our  remarks  on  provisions  r. 
■will  be  seen  that,  including  hogs  and  their  products,  a  great  increase  is  exhibiit^ 
in  the  trade.  In  fact,  we  may  say  that  fully  one-third  of  the  product  of  all  i\si 
hogs  packed  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Kentucky,  exclusive  of  those  cut  here,  were 
disposed  of-in  this  market — though  much  of  it,  of  course,  was  not  brought  bt-re. 
Two  years,  and  even  one  year  ago,  the  impression  was  pretty  general  that  rail- 
roads would  tend  to  center  the  pork  business  at  a  point  farther  west  than  C> 
cinnati;  but  this  has  been  reversed  by  the  experience  of  the  two  last  s<'a^oQ^; 
and  we  may  now  safely  predict  that  the  business  of  the  ensuing  season  will,  in 
proportion  to  the  entire  crop,  be  larger  than  in  any  former  year.  Railroads  nil! 
be  in  operation  connecting  our  city  with  the  interior  of  Indiana  and  Keniuciy, 
which  will  be  the  means  of  bringing  a  large  number  of  hogs  here  that  in  foriLe: 
years  were  disposed  of  at  other  points. 

In  our  last  annual  report  we  took  occasion  to  remark,  with  reference  to  beef 
cattle,  that  owing  to  the  comparatively  limited  supply  in  the  West,  prices  would 
undoubtedly  rule  high  during  the  ensuing  season ;  and  such  we  find  has  been  tb« 
result  of  the  season's  business.  From  the  Ist  of  September  to  the  1st  of  Janu- 
ary good  beeves  sold  at  $5  50  to  $6  00 ;  and  since  that  time  $6  50  to  $7  50 
has  been  the  range,  with  occasional  sales  in  April  and  May  at  $8  00  for  choi«. 
Our  figures,  as  remarked,  indicate  the  current  rates  for  good  cattle  only,  ordinary 
and  inferior  descriptions  having  ruled  from  $1  00  to  f  3  00  per  100  lbs.  lower. 
As  stated  in  our  general  remarks,  supplies  for  the  ensuing  season  must  again  be 
light;  but  should  hogs  rule  low,  prices  will  be  influenced  somewhat  therebj; 
still  it  is  not  expected  that  good  cattle  will  be  obtained  for  less  than  t6  00  to 
$6  50,  as  the  regular  city  consumptive  demand  must  continue  very  nearly  eqml 
to  such  such  supplies  as  are  at  all  likely  to  come  forward. 

Provisions.  In  our  last  annual  report  we  had  occasion  to  notice  a  season  of 
unusual  prosperity  in  the  provision  trade;  prices  throughout  having  ruled  higfc. 
We  have  now  to  remark  that  the  past  season's  operations  proved  most  unprcCt- 
able.  The  cause  of  this  has  already  been  referred  to  in  the  general  remarks, 
and  we  will  allude  to  it  but  briefly  here.  The  high  prices  of  products  during 
the  season  of  1851-52  induced  packers  to  pay  high  figures  for  hogs;  .ind  pre- 
cisely the  same  cause,  in  connection  with  its  effect,  (high  prices,)  stimulated  the 
production  of  hogs,  and  this  settled  the  result  against  parties  who  held  products 
the  first  cost  of  which  was  up  to  or  within  $1  00  per  100  lbs  of  the  year's 
average. 

The  receipts  of  hog  products  at  this  port  show  a  large  increase — larger  ia 
proportion  than  the  excess  in  the  hog  crop — over  last  year. 

The  following  is  a  comparison  of  the  totals  reduced  to  pounds : — 
Heat  . . .  .lbs.    29,895,684        48,087,640  I  Lard Ibe.     8,873,550         1I,65S4M 
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Below  we  present  a  statement  of  the  weekly  average  prices  for  the  leading 

products,  which  shows  the  course  of  the  market  during  the  year. 

Week  Meas       Prime  bbl.  Kes  Plain  Bacon      Bacon  Bulk  Balk 

ending.  pork.  lard.  lard.  bams.  sides,   shoulders,   sbouiders.  sides. 

Sept.    7  11  Hi  ..  9i           8 

•*     15  19  60  11  Hi  ..  9             7i 

"     26  19  60  11  Hi  ..  9             7i 

Oct.      2  lOi  lOi  ..  9i           8 

lO  ■•••.  •••  •••  ••  o       t  ^  ••  •• 

0\J  •....  ••.  ••■  .•  I         «•  ••  •• 

i^  O  V.  O  •■•••  •••  •••  ••  I'f                ••  ••  •• 

10  •...•  •••  •*•  ••  i"^                ••  ••  •• 

"20  U  76  9i  ...  ..  8i     7i  

"27  16  CO  lOi  ...  ..  ..     ..  6i  7f 

Dec  4  16  76  lOi  ...  ..  ..     ..  6f  7i 

"  11  16  76  10  lOi  ..  ..     ..  6i  7i 

"18  17  00  lOi  lOi  ..  ..     ..  7  8 

"26  17  00  lOi  H  ..  ....  7  8 

Jan.  1  17  00  lOi  11  ..  9     8  6f  8 

o  .  •  • . .  1 oi  11  ••  ..    ..  ..  .• 

"16  16  60  10  11  ..  ..     ..  6i  7f 

"22  16  60  10  ...  ..  ..     ..  6i  7i 

"   80  16  60  9i  lOi  ..  8i     7i  6i  7 

Feb.  6  14  60  9i  10  ..  7i     . .  6  6i 

"  13  14  60  9i     9|  ..  7i  6i  6i  6i 

"20  15  00  9     9^  ..  7i  6i  61  6^ 

"  27  15  00  9     9|  ..  71  6i  6i  7 

March  6  16  00  9     9|  9^  8  6i  6i  7 

"13  14  60  9     9i  9i  7i  6i  6i  6i 

"  20  14  60  9     9i  9i  7i  6i  6  6i 

"  27  14  00  9     9i  9i  7i  6i  5  6i 

April  3     14  00  8f    9  . .  6|     6i  4i  6 

"  10  14  00  9     9i  8i  7  6i  4i  6 

"  17  14  00  81     9  8|  7  6i  4i  6 

"  24  14  60  9     9i  81  7^  6  6  6i 

May  1     16  00  9i  10  9i  7i  6  5  6i 

"   8      14  87  9i  10  9  7f     6J  6  6f 

••  16      14  76  9i  10  9  7f     61  6  6^ 

"  22      14  76  9i  lOi  9i  7i  6  6  6i 

"  29      16  00  9i  lOi  91  7i  6  6  6i 

June  5     14  60  91  lOi  9i  7  61  6  6f 

"  12      16  00  9i  101  9i  7  6  6  6 

"  19      14  60  9^    10^  9i  7  61  41  6 

"  26      14  60  9i    lOi  9i  61  6i  4^ 

July  8     14  50  9i    lOi  9i  61  6i  ..  6 

"   10      14  60  H         lOi  9i  6i  6i  41 

"   17      14  25  9     10  9i  6i  6i  ..  6 

"24      91    101  H  H  61  ..  6 

"      31             14  00  9^         lOi  9i  6i  6  5  6 

Aug.   1             14  00  10           lOi  9i  6i  6  6  6 

"       8             14  26  9t  lOi  9i  6i  6  5  6 

"     16             14  00  91         lOi  9i  6i  6  6  6 

"     22             14  00  10           101  -  9i  6|  6  6  6 

"     31             14  00  10           101  9i  6|  6  6  6 

The  receipts  comprise  the  products  of  325,000  hogs,  which,  with  the  number 
packed  here — 361,000 — makes  the  total  business  of  ihe  year  equal  to  686,000; 
being  one-third  of  the  total  number  reported  as  packed  in  the  West.  The  value 
of  these,  at  the  average  price  for  the  season,  is  ei"[ht  and  one-quarter  million  dol- 
lars— a  sum  equal  to  one-tenth  of  the  combined  banking  capital  of  New  York, 
Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore.  A  fact  worthy  of  notice  with  reference  to 
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lard  is,  that  while  the  receipts  have  increased,  the  exports  have  diminished.  Thb 
is  an  indication  of  the  heavy  amount  consumed  by  manufacturers.  The  total 
supply  of  the  year,  exclusive  of  stocks  held  September  1,  1852,  was  22,180,750 
lbs. ;  exports  durinj^  the  year,  13,462,900  lbs.;  leavings  for  consumption,  8J20.000 
lbs.,  valued  at  $773,770  00.  Last  year  the  supply  was  21,243,000,  and  the  ei- 
ports,  15,364,000,  leaving  for  consumption,  6,879,000  lbs.  This  shows  an  in- 
crease in  the  consumption  of  the  year  just  closed  of  2,841,000  lbs.  No  attempt 
has  been  made  to  ascertain  the  stocks  on  hand.  Of  pork,  lard,  and  ham^,  it  is 
light;  shoulders  moderate,  and  sides  comparatively  large.  E^^timates  place  the 
total  stock  of  meat  at  equal  to  5  to  6,000  hhds.  The  stock  of  lard  in  the  hand* 
of  manufacturers  is  unusually  light,  and  they  will  carry  none  over  to  the  new 
season. 

Breadstuffs.    The  market  for  flour  and  wheat  presented  a  steady  and  qoiet 
appearance  during  the  year.    There  was  but  little  speculative  movement  observ- 
able at  anytime;  and  the  uniformity  maintained  in  prices  was  quite  unosiul. 
The  market  for  the  former  opened  in  September  at  $3  25,  from  which  point  it 
gradually  advanced  until  it  reached  $4  50  in  January,  and  during  the  remoioder 
of  the  year  the  variations  occurred  between  $4  30  and  $3  75,  prices  for  the 
greater  part  having  been  below  $4  00.    The  maximum  price  of  the  year  was 
$4  50,  and  the  minimum  $3  25,  and  the  average  $3  85.      The  extreme  prices 
of  the  previous  year  were  $2  90  and  13  46,  and  the  average  $3  20.     VVbeat 
ranged  from  60  to  85c. — 70  and  80c  the  prevailing  rate  for  red,  and  75c.  the  ar- 
erage.     Owing  to  the  deficiency  of  the  last  corn  crop,  both  in  quantity  and  qual- 
ity, prices  ruled  unusually  high  during  the  year.     The  extreme  rates  were  37 
and  55c.,  and  the  average  42c. ;  being  12c.  above  the  average  for  the  previous 
year.     For  prime  barley  the  extreme  rates  were  40  and  55c.,  and  the  average,  of 
all  qualities,  40c.    This  grain  was  used  to  a  very  considerable  extent  for  feed 
during  the  summer  months  as  a  substitute  for  corn  and  oats,  owing  to  the  high 
prices  of  the  latter.     The  extreme  rates  for  oats  were  25  and  60c.,  and  the  sea- 
son's average  40c.    Rye  ranged  from  48  to  65c.,  and  averaged  60c.  per  bushel 
[The  quotations  for  grain,  it  is  proper  to  remark,  represent  the  price,  exclusiTe 
of  packages.]     The  value  of  the  imports  is  as  follows : — 

mi-t      1851-1. 

Flour $1,635,334      $1,728,992 

Com  19«,186  803,800 

Barley 40,447  90,787 


Oats.., 
Wheat. 
Rye,. 


18il-2. 

ISJM 

$49,467 

$118,300 

226,422 

257,733 

29,158 

82,202 

Totals    $2,176,964      $2,52«,7« 

Groceries.  In  our  last  annual  report  we  had  occasion  to  notice  a  rapid  in- 
crease in  this  branch  of  business,  especially  as  regarded  sugar  and  mola5;ses;  bat 
the  ratio  of  increase  during  the  past  year  has  been  still  gre:iter;  and  we  now  find 
that  the  imports  of  these  two  articles  have  doubled  in  amoant  within  the  last 
three  years,  and  in  coffee  the  increase  has  been  quite  as  great.  The  yearly  im- 
ports at  three  different  periods  were  as  follows : — 

184>-6. 

Sugar hhds.    18,710 

Molasses bbls.     86,510 

Cotfee sacks     55,468 

As  remarked  in  our  previous  report,  Cincinnati  is  becoming,  and  indeed,  to  % 
very  great  extent,  has  already  become,  the  |freat  distributing  market  for  the  East, 
North,  and  West,  extending  through  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  portions  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Michigan,  Illinois,  and  Western  New  York;  and  as  railroad  facilities  are 
extended,  the  demand  for  these  articles  incretiscs.  With  a  large  canal  at  Port- 
land, river  freights  would  be  greatly  reduced,  and  this  would  secure  to  our  mer- 
chants increased  advantages  in  competing  with  other  markets  for  this  important 
trade — importiint  not  only  as  regards  those  engaged  directly  in  the  bu^Qe6S,bat 
also  many  other  branches  of  trade. 


1847-8. 

isa-i. 

27,153 

49,229 

61.0C1 

115,118 

80,242 

109,138 
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The  flactuations  in  sugars  and  coffee  daring  the  year  were  slight ;  bnt  molasses 
declined  materially  and  steadily  from  the  opening  point  up  to  the  close ;  and  the 
coarse  of  prices,  of  both  sugar  and  molasses,  indicates  that  the  year  has  not 
proved  a  profitable  one.  For  prime  Rio  coffee  9^  and  lO^c.  were  the  extreme 
rates,  and  the  average  a  shade  below  10c.  Sugars  opened  at  6Jc.  for  fair  New 
Orleans,  and  in  January  it  reached  4ic.,  the  lowest  point  About  the  Ist  of 
February  4ic  was  again  the  current  rate;  and  this  was  the  ruling  rate  up  to  the 
clo^e  of  the  year.  Molasses  opened  at  33c.,  declined  in  October  to  28c.,  advanced 
in  January  to  30c. ;  declined  in  April  to  26c.,  in  June  to  25c.,  and  in  July  to 
22c.,  which  was  the  current  rate  during  July  and  August,  though  in  the  small  way 
the  sales  were  at  24  a  25c.  Thus  it  is  seen  prices  ruled  downwards  from  33  to 
22c.,  and  sales  were  forced  occasionally  at  even  a  lower  rate ;  but  our  figures  in- 
dicate the  lowest  regular  market  price. 

The  increase  in  the  imports  and  exports  during  the  year  was  as  follows : — 

Imports. — Increase.  Exports.— Increase. 

Coffee Backs        18,406  23,468 

Sugar hhds.         10,005  11,255 

Molasses bbla.        21,980  16,190 

These  figures  indicate  a  deficiency  in  the  stock  of  sugar  and  coffee,  and  an  ex- 
cess of  molasses,  as  compared  with  last  year. 

The  value  of  the  imports  of  the  three  commodities  is  as  follows: — 

1851-!.  1852-1. 

Sugar $2,556,070  $2,649,819 

Molasses 1,117,584  1,859,254 

Coffee 1,627,444  1 ,746,208 

Totals $5,301,098  $5,755,281 

Cheese.  The  receipts  of  this  commodity  show  a  decrease  in  boxes  as  com- 
pared with  last  year;  but  in  pounds  there  is  no  falling  off.  The  manufacture  of 
fancy  qualities,  which  was  usually  put  up  in  small  packages,  having  diminished, 
the  average  weight  of  the  boxes  this  year  is  greater  than  last  Prices  ruled 
higher  during  the  year  than  for  several  seasons  previous.  The  lowest  rate  for 
prime  Western  Reserve  was  6ic.,  at  which  the  market  opened  in  September, 
and  the  highest,  lOc,  which  Wiis  obtained  in  April.  Average  for  the  year,  8c. ; 
lowest  monthly  average,  6fc. ;  highest  do.,  9|c.  Value  of  imports,  $674,022, 
against  $604,693  do.  last  year. 

Caudles  and  Soap.  In  our  last  annual  report  we  noticed  that  the  production 
of  these  articles  had  been  reduced  in  consequence  of  the  disproportionate  value 
of  the  raw  material  and  the  manufactured  article.  The  result  of  this  was  a  re- 
duction in  stocks;  and  although  an  increased  amount  was  manufactured  during 
the  past  year,  the  market  maintained  a  steady  and  healthy  tone  throughout. 
Star  candles  sold  the  last  week  in  April  and  two  first  weeks  in  Miiy  at  21c..  but 
with  this  exception,  the  uniform  price  of  22c.  was  maintained.  Pressed  tallow 
sold  at  12c.  up  to  the  Ist  of  July,  since  which  time  they  have  sold  at  13c.  The 
market  for  both  descriptions  closed  firm,  with  comparatively  light  stocks.  The 
exports  show  an  increase  over  last  year  of  18,072  boxes  candles,  and  9,003  do. 
Boap. 

Iron.  The  demand  for  pig  metal  has  been  fully  equal  to  the  supply,  and  a 
very  material  advance  was  realized  on  the  average  prices  of  1851-53.  The 
opening  price  fur  Ohio  river  hot  blast,  in  September,  was  $27  00.  In  October, 
prices  advanced  to  $35  00,  and  in  November  to  $45  00.  In  February,  prices 
receded  to  $13  00,  and  in  April  to  $42  00,  and  the  latter  has  since  been  the  pre- 
vailing rate.  A  corresponding  advance  was  established  in  bars,  which  opened 
in  September  at  $2^  and  $3^  for  common  and  charcoal  blast,  and  are  now  $3^ 
and  $4^  respectively.  The  imports  of  metals  and  bars  show  a  considerable  in- 
crease over  lust  year. 

Hemp.    Owing  to  limited  supplies,  the  market  for  this  article  has  steadily  Im- 
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proved  during  the  year.  The  opening  price  was  $95  00  for  prime  Miasonri 
dew-rotted,  and  the  closing  rate  $130  00  per  ton — average  for  the  year,  aboot 
$115  00.  The  receipts  aliow  an  increase  of  1,745  tons,  as  compared  with  lut 
year. 

Oil.  The  price  for  linseed  oil  has  been  about  the  same  as  last  year,  60e.  hir. 
ing  been  the  iowei^t  and  72c.  the  highest  quotation,  and  65c.  about  the  arersige. 
Prices  are  now  67  a  63c.,  and  generally  holders  are  firm,  in  view  of  the  great 
deficiency  in  the  crop  of  seed.  In  lard  oil  there  has  been  scarcely  any  ?ariiitioQ 
in  prices.  For  the  first  six  months  of  the  year,  85c.  was  the  quotation  for  priioe 
No.  1,  and  since  it  has  been  at  80c.,  with  the  usual  discoant.  There  has  bees 
very  little  demmd  for  export,  and  shipcnents  were  mostly  made  on  accoant  of 
manufacturers.  The  e.xports  of  lard  oil  have  increased  over  last  year  6,760  bbl^ 
while  linseed  has  decreased  2,689  bbls.  The  exports  of  the  former  indicite  i 
rapid  increase  in  this  branch  of  manufacturing  business  la  1845-46,  the 
shipments  comprised  1,650  bbls.;  in  1848>49,  9,550  bbls.;  and  in  1852-53, 
31,590  do. 

Lead.  The  California  excitement  having  drawn  off  miners  from  the  We< 
and  the  business  itself  having  become  unprofitable,  the  production  was  allowed 
to  diminish,  and  stocks  consequently  became  very  much  reduced,  and  this  caased 
an  advance  in  prices.  Our  market,  which  opened  in  September  at  5c.  for  pif, 
steadily  improved,  until  prices  in  March  reached  7fc.  The  highly  remuneratire 
prices  obtiinable  during  the  greater  part  of  the  past  year,  again  sUmulated  minii^ 
operations,  and  under  increasing  supplies,  rates,  since  May,  have  had  a  downwird 
tendency,  closing  at  6c. 

Leaf  Tobacco.  This  is  likely  to  become  an  important  item  in  Uie  tnuie  of 
our  city.  During  the  year  the  city  council  passed  an  ordinance  establUhingi 
Leaf-Tobacco  Warehouse  and  Inspections,  and  on  the  Slst  of  February  Mr.  R. 
K.  Love  opened  a  warehouse  on  Pearl-street,  and  the  prospects  now  are  that  the 
enterprise  will  prove  entirely  successful.  Our  city  possesses  eminent  advanbgw 
as  a  market  for  this  staple,  being  convenient  to  the  tobacco- growing  districts,iDd 
the  terminus  of  the  various  lines  of  railroads  and  canals  leading  to  the  £Ia&tem 
cities,  over  which  the  business  of  transporting  tobacco  is  rapidly  increasing.  Ex- 
perience has  shown  this  to  be  the  best  mode  of  conveyance  for  the  shipper.  Tri- 
weekly sales  have  been  continued  at  the  warehouse  since  its  opening,  and  the 
transactions  comprised  1,900  packages,  at  the  following  range  of  prices: — 

Description  and  Quality.     Feb^y.  March.  ApriU         May.          June.  Jaly.  A«s*i^ 

Manufae'd  Leaf — Fancy     ....  26  00       

Gk)od 10  75         9  00         9  00  12  00 

Medium 8  86  8  00         8  00         7  fi6  9  00  10  00 

Ordinary 6  20  6  96         7  10         6  76  8  00  8  00 

Lugs 6  00  6  25         5  15         5  75  6  90  <  00 

Mason  Co.  Leaf— Fme..     8  00  7  76       10  00        

Good 600  ....         7  85         ....  800  6  IS 

Medium 6  00  6  00  6  60         5  00         ....  7  00  7  10 

Common 6  00  6  00         

Lugs 4  00  3  75  4  00        4  00         4  80  5  75  6  IS) 

"  Ohio  Seed  "  L'f — Fine.  none  m  market. 

Good 8  60  7  65       7  80         7  10  8  25  1'^  15 

Medium 6  86  6  60  6  76         6  36         6  50  6  75  8  (K) 

Common 4  80  6  00         6  00         5  60  6  00        

Fillers 3  60  3  75  3  60        4  00         5  00  6  50  5  M 

Foreign  Tobacco — 

X  ni  tt  UlltJCI  .•...        ••«•  ••••  .«••  «...  ....  So    jbV  ■ .  • . 

xia vaua  qo.. ....      ....  ....        •••«  ....  ...•        SK  00         .... 

Do.  med.  wrap ....         ••..       46  00        ...• 

The  growing  crop  in  Kentucky  will  not  prove  much  over  one-half  an  ivengt 
yield,  and  the  prospects  in  Virginia  and  Maryland  are  no  better;  hence  Uiea«i- 
vance  in  prices  which  the  above  figures  indicate. 

MA.NUFACTURED  ToBACco.    Owiug  to  the  damage  done  to  the  growing  crops 
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of  Letf  in  Virginia  and  Kentucky  by  unfavorable  weather  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
season  of  1852,  prices  of  manufactured  improved  in  our  market,  and  on  the  clos- 
ing' of  the  laat  commercial  year  the  market  was  very  firm,  with  a  good  demand, 
and  toward  the  close  of  September  the  finer  grades  were  higher.  In  the  Price 
Current  of  the  20th  of  October  last,  we  stated  that,  from  advices  received  from 
the  different  tobacco-growing  States,  the  crops  in  Missouri  would  be  one-third 
less  than  the  year  previous,  m  Kentucky  one-fourth  less,  and  in  Virginia  about 
one-half  less,  and  all  of  inferior  quality ;  and  the  sequel  has  proved  that  this 
statement  was  correct.  About  the  1st  of  November  the  market  became  very 
active  for  leaf  in  the  leading  marts ;  but  manufactured  continued  only  in  moder- 
ate demand,  and  the  stock  gradually  accumulated,  and  the  lower  grades  being 
plenty,  prices  became  lower.  From  this  time  until  the  first  of  May  the  market 
presented  little  worthy  of  note ;  the  demand  was  moderate,  prices  of  the  finer 
grades,  however,  continued  firm,  but  for  the  lower  qualities  were  irregular.  A 
renewed  activity  in  the  market  for  leaf,  about  the  middle  of  May,  produced  a 
firmer  feeling  in  the  better  grades  of  manufactured,  but  inferior  was  still  offered 
at  lower  and  irregular  prices;  particularly  such  as  was  not  in  a  suitable  condition 
to  keep  over  the  summer. 

About  the  20th  of  June,  owing  to  the  very  protracted  dry  weather  which  had 
already  decidedly  injured  the  plants,  and  made  the  prospects  of  the  growing  crop, 
both  at  the  East  and  West,  gloomy  in  the  extreme,  a  speculative  demand  sprung 
np  in  all  the  leading  markets  for  leaf,  which  was  immediately  followed  by  a  sim- 
ilar movement  in  manufactured;  and  in  the  three  last  weeks  in  July  fully  12,000 
boxes  manufactured  sold  in  this  market  at  a  very  material  advance — the  pre- 
vailing opinion  being  that  in  Kentucky  and  Virginia  the  crop  would  not,  in  quan- 
tity, be  over  one-half  that  of  last  year,  and  all  inferior  in  quality.  Leaf  also  ma- 
terially advanced  in  all  the  leading  markets. 

During  the  month  of  August  our  market  for  manufactured  became  inactive, 
but  the  finer  grades  were  held  firmly,  at  full  prices,  and  at  the  close  was  dull, 
but  firm. 

Below  we  give  comparative  prices,  showing  the  extent  of  the  advance  in  this 
market  and  New  Orleans: — 

18a3. 


Common  Kentucky  6*8  and  8*8  . . . , 

Medium        **  **  "     

No.  1  **  "  "     . . . , 

Common  Virginia  5*8  and  8*8 

lbs 

Medium        **        6*8  and  8*s 

No.  1  "  **  " 

"        lbs.  and  6  twist. 
Kentucky  6  twist 


COMPARATIVE  P&ICBS  OF  LKAF  TOBACCO  AT  NEW  OELKANS. 


Lugs — Factory , 

**      Planters* 

Leaf — Inferior  to  common, 

•*     Fair 

•*      Fine 

**      Choice  selections  . . 


April  1. 
12ial4 

8ept.l. 

15   a  17 

16   a  16 

17ia20 

17    a  20 

20   a  23 

16   a  18 

17    a  19 

12ia20 

16    a  22 

16    a  18 

19    a  21 

19    a  22 

22   a  26 

30   a  60 

85    a  60 

7   a    8i 

9    alO 

^  OELKANS. 

18SI. 

April  1. 

Aogait  SO. 

none. 

6    a6t 

8   aH 

61  a  6 

4   aH 

6ia6t 

4ia6 

6f  a7 

6ia6^ 

7ia7f 

6|a6 

8ia9i 

The  business  in  this  department  of  our  city  trade  has  largely  Increased  the 
past  five  years,  as  will  be  perceived  from  the  following  comparison  of  imports 
and  exports  of  manufactured : — 


Importa.  Exports. 

1848-49 boxes.     12,468  7,479 

1849-60 17,772  6,905 

1860-61 9,946  18,846 
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Imports.      Exports. 

1851-52 boxes.    28,060        24,761 

1862-63 48,201         81,867 
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Whisky.  The  market  for  this  article  has  ruled  hio^h  and  steady  dnrio?  the 
year.  The  lowest  quotation,  which  occurred  in  October,  was  ]  6|c.,  ana  the 
highest  21c.,  which  was  realized  in  January,  and  again  in  August.  Average  for 
the  year,  19c.    The  imports  and  value  for  three  years  compare  as  follows: — 

18S0-1.  J851-!.  18a-l. 

Bbli.  Valne.  Bbls.  Valae.  BMa.  ValMu 

244,047  $1,962,876  272,788  $1,778,122  280,817  $2,1S0,4M 

Wool.  From  the  date  of  our  last  annual  report,  up  to  the  close  of  the  "old 
clip  '*  year,  the  market  was  steady  at  slightly  advanced  rates ;  and  the  market  for 
the  new  clip  opened  at  about  the  prices  at  which  the  old  stocks  were  clo:sed  ouL 
In  the  interior,  however,  there  was  considerable  excitement,  and  large  purchaser 
were  made  at  prices  five  to  ten  cents  above  the  present  currency.  The  qnoU- 
tions  on  the  3l8t  of  August,  for  four  years,  were  as  follows : — 

18S0.  18i].  18».         \VA 

FuUblood 86a88  88  a  40  89  a  42  47 

I      •*     88  a  86  87  a  88  86  a  88  45 

i       *"     80a83  84a85  84  a  36  40 

i      **     28a80  81a82  82  a  34  87 

Common. 27  a  28  29a81  80  a  82  %i 

Coal  The  consumption  of  this  article  has  increased  rapidly,  more  so  than 
the  supplies;  and  as  a  consequence  prices  have  ruled  comparatively  high,  aodiS 
no  time  during  the  year  were  stocks  large,  and  they  are  now  extremely  ligbi 
The  receipts  during  the  year,  according  to  the  report  of  measurers  and  oU^en, 
all  of  which  may  be  relied  upon  as  being  nearly  correct,  comprised,  in  roood 
numbers,  six  million  bushels.  This  shows  an  increase  in  six  years  of  over  ooe 
hundred  per  cent,  the  receipts  in  1846-7  having  been  2,600,000  bushels.  Id  oqt 
tables  we  have  placed  the  value  at  9  cents  per  bushel,  which  was  the  average 
wholesale  price,  but  the  retail  rate  would  average  14  cents.  The  total  value  it 
the  former  price  is  $540,000,  while  at  the  latter  it  would  be  $840,000.  Tbas 
we  see  that  the  citizens  of  Cincinnati  have  paid  out  during  the  year  for  this  arJ- 
cle  of  fuel  fully  three-quarters  of  a  million  of  dollars,  notwithstanding  the  exist- 
ence in  our  State,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  River  and  its  tributaries,  of  the 
richest  coal  mines  in  the  world.  But  time  and  capital  alone  can  effect  a  chingc 
in  this  business.  Our  population  and  manufactories  must  continue  to  iDcrea>e 
rapidly ;  and  in  a  still  greater  ratio  will  the  consumption  of  coal  increase  as  wof^d, 
which  has  been  a  staple  article  of  fuel,  is  becoming  scarce;  and  this  caas«rs a 
great  demand  from  steamboats,  and  also  increases  the  requirements  for  the  use  of 
private  consumers.  In  order  then  to  reduce  prices  to  a  fair  average,  supplies 
must  be  greatly  increased,  and  this  cannot  be  effectually  done  until  railroads  pen- 
etrate our  coal-fields,  and  this  cannot  be  accomplished  immediately,  but  it  is,  nev- 
ertheless, certain  to  be  done.  Already  a  branch  of  the  Hillsboro'  Railroad  is 
being  constructed  to  the  coal  regions,  and  unless  promises  fail,  supplies  will  be 
received  from  that  direction  within  the  ensuing  yenr.  The  retail  price  of  cOiil  is 
now  10  cents  for  Pomeroy,  and  20  cents  for  Youhiogheny.  Stocks,  as  alreddj 
remarked,  are  very  light,  there  having  been  no  receipts  since  April  last. 

Lumber.  The  demand  for  sawed  lumber  has  increased  fully  76  per  cent 
within  six  years.  The  receipts  in  1846-7  were  40,000,000  feet,  while  during  the 
past  year  75,000,000  feet  were  received.  For  thef^o  figures  we  are  compelled  to 
rely, in  a  great  degree,  upon  estimates;  but  we  are  confident  thnt  the  actual  sop- 
plies  ore  over  rather  than  under  our  figures.  The  current  rates  a  few  years  ago 
were  $8  00  and  $16  00  per  M  for  common  and  clear  Alleghany  lumber;  wbSe 
during  the  last  year  the  bulk  of  the  purchases  were  made  at  $12  00  and  #24  OOi 
The  rapid  increase  of  our  city  and  of  the  surrounding  country  causes  a  greatly 
increased  demand  for  this  commodity;  but  another  cause  of  the  increase  ia  tbe 
establishment  here  of  extensive  manufactories  for  building  materials,  wfaenoetfae 
South  and  West  and  the  interior  of  our  own  and  adjoining  States  are  sappTied, 
to  a  great  extent,  with  sash,  doors,  blmds,  shutters,  base,  molding,  flooring,  Sun 
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and  even  frame-houses  are  constructed  here  for  the  South,  and  shipped  by  flat 
boats,  all  ready  to  be  put  together.  This  business  has  been  established  entirely 
within  six  years;  and  now  we  find  the  annual  shipments  alone  amount  to 
9140,000,  of  which  a  single  establishment,  noticed  particularly  in  our  annual  re- 
port for  1850,  shipped  $80,000.  Michigan  lumber  is  received  to  some  extent, 
and  its  consumption  must  greatly  increase.  Its  cost  is  about  the  same  as 
that  of  the  Alleghany.  The  receipts  since  the  opening  of  canal  navigation  have 
been  :^ 

18SS.  18SS. 

Feet 1,212,418  1,859,692 

The  exports  by  the  Miami  Canal  since  the  opening  of  navigation  this  season, 
from  this  port,  have  nearly  doubled,  and  this  is  a  fair  indication  of  the  increased 
demand  from  the  interior.    The  figures  are  as  follows  :^ 

18S3.  18S!. 

Feet 2,031,166  1,108,628 

For  the  value  of  imports,  we  refer  to  tables  in  another  place. 

Butter.  This  article  has  ruled  comparatively  high  during  the  year,  notwith- 
standing increased  supplies.  The  lowest  quotation  for  prime  qualitv  was  lie, 
and  the  highest  21c.  The  average  was  about  16c  The  imports  for  two  years 
past  were  as  follows,  in  pounds  :^ 

1851-8.  185!-l. 

Pounds 8,412,600  4,029,900 

The  growth  of  the  trade  is  exhibited  by  the  receipts  at  different  periods,  as 
follows ; — 

184S-6.  1848-9.  185!-l. 

Pounds 1,861,900  2,094,100  4,029,900 

The  exports  have  increased  in  about  equal  proportion. 


Art.  IT.— COMMERCIAL  BENEFITS  OF  SIAFERY. 

Fbieman  Huxt,  Editor  of  the  Merchants'  Afagazine,  etc. 

Sir  : — I  was  much  interested  in  perusing  the  article  in  your  last  number, 
by  Dr.  Price  of  Alabama,  on  the  subject  placed  at  the  head  of  this  paper ; 
but  must  confess  that  my  faith  in  the  gentleman^s  confidence  in  his  own 
undertaking  was  much  shaken  on  reading  his  prefatory  remarks,  wherein  be 
pledges  himself  that  any  reply  will  pass  unnoticed  by  him,  through  your 
columns  at  least,  and  intimates  that  your  *^  proper  course  would  be  to  forbid 
any  article  purporting  to  be  a  reply." 

How  far  such  a  suggestion,  sir,  may  comport  with  your  own  sense  of  pro- 
fessional respect  and  dignity  is  a  subject  for  your  consideration  ;  but  were 
one  to  furnish  an  article  upon  the  extravagant  cost  of  slave  labor,  as  com- 
pared with  free  labor,  and  advertise  that  be  should  not  notice  a  reply,  and 
ask  that  it  be  not  admitted,  who  at  the  South,  would  not  distrust  facts, 
premises,  and  conclusions,  and  turn  from  its  perusal,  as  published  not  to 
elicit  truth,  but  to  hoodwink  inquiry ;  to  force  upon  liberal  and  generous 
minds,  subjects  which  are  marked  by  their  own  author  with  distrust,  and 
regarded  by  many  readers  as  indefensible  upon  any  grounds  whatever  ? 
But  sir,  as  your  columns  are  open  to  the  free  discussion  of  all  mooted  com- 
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mercial  questions,  they  are  impliedly  pledged  to  admit  a  reply,  and  as  the 
article  is  only  a  re-cast  of  many  old  coins,  or,  in  other  words,  is  made  the 
occasion  and  bond  of  uniting  and  presenting  in  a  compact  form  all  the  argu- 
ments by  which  slaveholders  seek  to  justify  the  institution,  it  is  fairly  pre- 
sumable, that  in  this  paper  the  like  "  apparent  digressions  will  be  made " 
and  permitted  *'  owing  to  the  intimate  relations  existing  ^  between  the  ar- 
gument and  a  reply. 

Before  noticing  the  propositions  laid  down  by  the  author,  it  may  be  prop- 
per  to  take  a  hasty  glance  at  these  digressions.  He  says,  **  All  experience 
has  proven,  and  all  historical  authority  is  corroborative,  that  the  speediest 
and  only  method  which  has  succeeded,  to  any  extent,  in  bringing  the  hea- 
then proper  into  a  state  of  usefulness,  is  by  placing  them  into  contact  with 
and  under  the  educated  hand  of  civilization  until  their  wild  nature  and 
slothful  habits  shall  be  worn  out,  and  a  capacity  for  self- government  mani- 
fested, Jilthough  it  should  require  thousands  of  years  to  effect  it." 

The  flit  aliurdity  of  this  paragraph  cannot  escape  any  observant  mind. 
Speedy  indeed  would  be  that  method,  which  should  require  thousands  of 
yearSy  and  selfishness  would  have  a  long  day  of  grace  in  wearing  out  the 
slothful  habits  of  the  "  heathen  proper."  If  slavery  be  meant,  it  is  denied 
that  experience  and  history  prove  what  is  claimed ;  and  it  is  affirmed,  that 
if  the  capacity  for  self-government  be  the  rule  when  the  slave  may  be  dis- 
missed from  **  the  educated  hand  of  civilization,"  then  the  subjects  of  all 
despotic  governments  may  be  captured  and  enslaved ;  and  we  have  so  far 
the  author's  logical  license  for  kidnapping  the  inhabitants  of  polished  France, 
of  the  once  eloquent  and  cultivated  Greece,  and  of  correcting  the  slothful 
habits  of  the  Mexicans  and  South  Americans,  all  of  whom,  by  his  direct  ad- 
mission, have  not  attained  that  degree  of  civilization  to  fit  them  for  self  gov- 
ernment!    The  author  continues: — 

"  This  work  of  usefulness  is  to  commence  by  the  civilized  countries  per- 
mitting, by  law,  their  own,  and  the  population  of  each  other,  to  obtain,  by 
purchase  or  capture  of  the  world^s  heatlien^  as  many  as  they  can  profitably 
employ,  to  be  perpetual  slaves^  with  proper  enactments  for  their  treatment 
There  is  very  little  doubt  but  the  first  governmental  opposition  to  this  once 
noble  and  praiseworthy  license  for  doing  good  to  the  heathen^  originated  in 
the  short-sighted  apprehension  that  there  would  not  be  room  in  the  civil- 
ized portions  of  the  world  for  the  well- doing  of  their  own  surplus  popula- 
tion ;  but  let  them  fear  not.  Science  will  develop  employment  as  fast  as 
population  can  grow  in  all  time  to  come ;  and  selfish  considerations  should 
not  be  tolerated  with  such  an  amount  of  good  in  prospect,  &c." 

It  will  scarcely  be  credited  that,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  in  the  Repub- 
lic of  America,  a  man  can  be  found  who  has  the  hardihood  to  advocate  a 
return  to  the  slave  trade,  stamped  with  such  horrors  that  the  Christian 
world  have  denounced  it  as  piracy  and  murder ;  and  it  is  a  satisfactory  re- 
flection that  the  proposition  bears  on  its  own  front  unmistakeable  evidence 
of  mental  aberration ;  for  how,  in  the  name  of  humanity  and  heaven  can 
good  be  done  to  the  world's  heathen  by  holding  them  as  captives  in  **  pm- 
PETUAL  SLAVERY  ?"  or  who  shall  assume  the  right  to  declare  what  natioos 
or  people  shall  be  subject  to  capture  ?  I  am  a  Protestant,  and  the  Pope  of 
Rome  aflSrms  me  a  heretic  and  a  "  heathen ;"  and  I  reverse  the  charge,  and 
sustain  it  by  **  experience  and  history."  The  people  of  China,  the  children 
of  the  sun,  affirm  that  we  are  "  outsiders  "  and  **  barbarians,"  and  we  recip- 
rocate the  compliment  by  sending  missionaries  to  China  to  enlighten  tb« 
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heathen !  The  author  touched  most  tender  sympathies  when  he  painted,  in 
such  graphic  colors  the  horrors  of  heathenism,  and  caused  his  readers  to 
**  think  of  the  number  of  fat  babies,  and  sprightly  youths,  and  unfortunate 
strangers,  that  are  eaten.''  But  as  these  things  do  not  pertain  to  all  hea- 
then,  by  his  prior  definition,  it  is  fairly  presumable  that  he  does  not  wish  to 
limit  his  blessings  to  those  only  who  are  given  to  cannibalism.  But,  if 
Science  have  such  powerful  ability  to  develop  employment,  let  her  take  her 
flight  from  the  cotton  plantations  of  Alabama  to  the  cities  of  the  East,  hi 
her  visit  the  workhouses  of  England  and  Ireland,  let  her  lay  her  potent 
finger  upon  the  lips  in  southern  Europe  that  are  ])raying  the  aversion  of 
famine,  and  bid  their  rising  clamors  be  hushed !  Seriously,  however,  it  is 
too  great  a  task  to  condescend  to  notice  such  absurdities ;  but  as  the  slave- 
trade  is  illicit,  piracy,  and  murder,  and  the  motives  of  Christian  men  and 
women  who  have  so  branded  it  can  hardly  be  called  in  question  or  need  de- 
fense, it  is  now  asked,  what  are  the  "  commercial  benefits  "  resulting  from  it, 
so  suppressed  and  abhorred  1  Even  if  there  were  direct  benefits  in  the 
trade^  what  has  that  to  do  with  the  question  under  consideration,  the  com- 
mercial benefits  of  slavery  as  it  is  ?  For  it  is  folly  to  talk  of  re-establishing 
the  trade,  and  of  imputing  its  benefits,  if  benefits  there  be,  to  slavery  as  it 
now  stands.  It  is  true,  the  reader  is  told  of  the  field  of  usefulness  which 
will  be  opened  to  "  Christian  effort  and  benevolence,"  and  that  "  the  oceaa 
'will  be  crowded  with  the  canvas  of  merchantmen  bearing  the  valuable  prod- 
ucts of  slave  labor"  in  the  "moral  arts ;"  but  let  him  who  takes  the  pen  of 
the  political  teacher  and  economist,'  give  us  facts  and  not  fictions,  let  him 
give  cause  and  effect;  let  him  in  giving  commercial  benefits  give  commer- 
cial losses,  and  leave  his  readers  to  select  their  own  fields  for  moral  and  Chris- 
tian harvests. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  proposition  laid  down  for  commercial  considera* 
tion. 

"  1st.  That  the  results  of  slave  labor  furnish  the  basis  for  Commerce^ 
and  that  it  cannot  be  furnished  with  constancy  by  any  other  description  of 
laborr 

This  proposition  is  denied.  To  prove  it  the  author  says,  "  We  look  to 
the  statistics  of  those  governments  which  exercise  the  most  diffusing  and 
powerful  influence  on  Commerce :"  but  no  statistics  are  offered.  He  claims 
that  two-thirds  nearly  of  the  exports  of  the  United  States  are  the  products 
of  slave  labor,  that  the  imports  depend  on  the  exports,  and  that  the  product 
of  such  labor  is  of  acknowledged  supremacy  in  Great  Britain  as  a  commer- 
cial basis.  He  has  the  affirmative  of  the  issue,  and  we  ask  for  the  figures. 
But  grant,  for  the  argument,  that  they  are  produced,  the  proposition  then 
fatls^  unless  the  author  can  show  by  direct  figures  and  facts,  that  in  the 
Commerce  of  all  maritime  and  commercial  nations,  the  products  of  slave 
labor  furnish  the  material  direct  and  explicit  for  the  greater  portion  of  the 
Commerce  of  each  such  nafion.  It  cannot  be  shown,  for  such  is  very  far 
from  the  fact  ^  and  if  this,  the  leading  clause  of  the  proposition  falls,  the  re- 
mainder falls  with  it,  and  is  thereby  demonstrated  as  false,  and  if  faVe, 
Commerce  can  be  furnished  with  constancy  by  other  labor. 

The  proposition  as  it  stands,  in  its  length  and  breadth,  without  farther 
words,  is  overthrown.  If  the  author  wishes  to  modify  his  premises,  we  will 
then  view  them,  admit  so  much  as  may  be  true,  and  reject  so  much  as  may 
be  false.  He  has  not  the  screen  of  his  own  very  broad  definition  of  slavery, 
for  he  says,  "  The  African  race  being  the  only  one  now  recognized  as  slaves 
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in  the  full  sense  of  the  term,  these  remarks  will  pertain  to  such,  altboiigli 
there  are  others  as  virtually  slaves,  with  the  (supposed)  mild  and  qualifjing 
epithets  of  serf,  peyeon,  apprentice,  hireling,  servant,  laborer,  subject,  tenant, 
debtor,  <kc.,  many  of  them  with  fewer  allowed  privileges,  under  the  penalty 
of  dismissal  or  imprisonment  for  neglect  of  duty,  with  the  horrors  of  want 
to  follow  in  their  train." 

In  passing,  let  us  examine  this  definition.  It  may  be  very  unjust  to  com- 
plain, since  its  generous  propositions  are  not  in  use  in  the  argument;  but  it 
may  be  well  to  illustrate  it.  This  Dr.  Price  is  sent  for  by  a  patient:  be 
attends,  prescribes — and  is  a  slave^  and  if  he  neglects  bis  duty  is  dismi*fied 
"with  the  horrors  of  want:" — but  the  patient  recovers  and  is  a  debtor,  and 
by  this  definition  is  now  the  Doctor's  slave !  What  wonder,  when  such 
amplitude  of  definition  is  entertained,  that  in  enuraeratinsf  commercial  bene- 
fits, we  are  pointed  to  the  horrors  of  "  eating  fat  babies !" 

The  author  laid  down  two  other  divisions  for  consideration,  as  follows  :— 

"  2d.  The  tendency  which  slavery  has  in  giving  stability  to  governmeDL" 

"3d.  The  contributions  of  slavery  to  national  wealth." 

It  will  be  seen  that  these  are  not  propositions  and  cannot  be  treated  as 
such ;  they  are  mere  subjects  relative  to  which  various  opinions  ma?  be 
entertained.  They  admit  of  degrees,  and  in  this  country  most  of  all,  de- 
grees of  latitude.  But  it  may  be  well  to  examine  the  argument  As  to 
the  first,  it  is  in  substance,  "Commerce  is  dependent  on  government  for  pro- 
tection ;  government  to  aftbrd  the  protection  must  have  stability,  and  (koi 
stability  is  dependent  on  the  suhoidirwL6.on  of  the  mass  of  population,  which 
is  regulated  by  its  intelligence  or  its  privileges." 

Consequently,  the  greater  the  subordination,  the  greater  thai  stabilitj, 
and  hence  the  greater  is  Commerce.  Whereby  we  may  justly  infer,  that  as 
slavery  is  the  total  subordination  of  the  mass  to  the  ruler,  slavery  yield* 
that  greatest  stability,  and  affords  the  greatest  Commerce.  But  the  reader 
is  not  left  to  draw  this  inference  from  the  premises,  for  the  author  exprfS!«lT 
says,  "  Ilence  it  is,  the  slave  States  of  this  Union  may  be  looked  to  ibr  its 
stability." 

Now,  all  these  conclusions  are  preposterous.  History,  the  present  position 
of  nations  in  material  wealth,  the  comparative  wealth  of  free  and  slave  Stales 
at  home,  or  abroad,  are  living  and  eloquent  witnesses  against  such  absurdi- 
ties. Besides,  the  matter  is  plainly  susceptible  of  a  reductio  ad  absurdufn^ 
It  will  not  bear  the  test  of  logic  an  instant,  for  if  the  mass  of  all  people  were 
slaves  regulated  by  their  privileges,  there  would  be  the  greater  sobordini- 
tion  and  Commerce.  Hence  the  mass  of  people  would  then  be  producers 
and  not  consumers,  and  where  in  such  case  could  Commerce  find  her  mart! 
In  fact,  there  would  be  no  Commerce  in  the  full  acceptation  of  the  term. 
Of  inland  Commerce  there  would  be  no  occasion,  for  slaves  not  being  con- 
sumers but  producers,  would  require  no  such  traffic:  hence  this  would  give 
nse  io  foreign  Commerce;  but  foreign  people,  being  slaves  likewise,  to  pro- 
inote  subordination  and  Commerce,  are  themselves  producers,  and  not  pur- 
chasers, when  and  where  all  Commerce  ends.  Compare  Ireland  with  New 
York,  Hungary  or  Austria  with  France,  Carolina  with  Massachusetts — any 
slave  State  with  any  free  State,  and  it  will  be  found  that  the  amount  of 
^mestic  consumption,  and  consequently  of  inland  and  foreign  Comroeree, 
depend  on  the  intelligence  and  freedom  of  the  masses ;  hence  it  is,  that 
ngland  and   every  other  commercial  nation  daily  grow  in  comraerciil 
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wealth,  in  the  ratio  of  the  increase  of  general  intelligence.    The  South  raay 
become  what  Egypt  was  to  Rome,  but  she  can  never  become  Rome. 

With  regard  to  the  remaining  division  of  the  subject,  ^  the  contributions 
of  slavery  to  national  wealth,  it  might  be  well  to  give  it  a  careful  examina* 
tion,  but  this  paper  is  already  too  extended,  and  it  is  therefore  left  to  some 
future  occasison.  The  hastily  expressed  opinion  of  the  writer  is,  however, 
that  the  balance  sheet  will  show  a  heavy  sum  to  the  wrong  side  of  Profit 
and  Loss.  h.  o.  foote. 

OooKHiBUROH,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  S3d,  1853. 


Art.  v.— TRADE  WITH  RUSSIA— PABANTINB  REGULATIONS. 

The  following  correspondence  between  Messrs.  Goodhue  &  Co.,  a  house 
of  high  mercantile  standing  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  the  late  General 
James  Tallmadge,  the  well-known  President  of  the  American  Institute,  is 
published  in  the  Merchants*  Magazine  by  request  As  Gen.  Tallmadge's  letter 
contains  important  suggestions  in  relation  to  our  trade  in  the  Baltic,  and 
explanations  of  the  needless  quarantine,  and  its  superstitious  origin,  we  have 
thought  it  deserving  of  being  recorded  in  our  Journal.  As  in  all  his  other 
publisihed  letters,  (however  we  may  differ  in  r  gard  to  some  of  his  views,)  ho 
has  a  direct  view  to  utility,  and  to  benefit  his  native  country. 


New  York,  December  1, 1836. 

Dear  Sir  : — We  have  noticed  in  your  letter  from  St.  Petersburgh,  of  the 
18th  of  August  last,  to  the  American  Institute,  that  you  remark,  "There  is  a 
prospect  of  the  removal  of  the  quarantine  exacted  at  Elsineur" 

We  have  also  understood  from  other  sources,  that  while  in  Russia  you  had 
given  this  subject  your  attention.  It  is  a  matter  of  great  interest  to  our  Com- 
merce, and  in  which  we  have  some  individual  concern. 

Our  object,  in  this  letter,  is  to  desire  that  you  will  oblige  us  with  any  infor- 
mation you  may  be  able  to  communicate  in  relation  to  this  subject. 

We  are,  dear  sir,  with  respect,  your  most  obedient  83rvant8, 

GOODHUE  fe  CO. 
To  GmiRAL  Tallmadok. 

Niw  YoKX,  December  2, 1846. 

Dear  Sirs  : — In  answer  to  your  note  of  yesterday,  it  is  in  my  power  to  com- 
municate to  you  but  little  more  than  the  Incidents  which  occurred  while  I  was 
at  St.  Petersburgh. 

Some  of  the  Northern  Powers  have  entertained  fears  from  contagious 
diseases  to  an  extent  which  we  think  unfounded  and  superstitious.  From 
these  causes,  some  years  ago,  and  before  the  present  emperor  of  Russia  came 
to  the  government,  a  treaty  arrangement  was  made  between  some  of  those 
powers — I  believe  Russia,  Sweden,  and  Denmark — to  guard  the  Baltic,  by  a 
rigorous  quarantine,  to  be  enforced  by  the  Danes  at  Elsineur.  Its  provisions 
and  details  are  various  and  exceedingly  vexatious — often  delaying  a  voyage,! 
believe,  from  ten  to  sixty  days — frequently  requiring  the  vessel  to  unlade  her 
cargo  with  the  aid  of  inadequate  lighters,  and  to  be  then  deposited,  for  purifica- 
tion, in  imperfect  storehouses ;  and,  very  often,  requiring  even  the  straps  of  raw 
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hides,  usually  nailed  around  the  boxes  of  sugar,  to  be  taken  off,  and  iron  straps 
to  be  put  on  the  bales  and  boxes  in  their  places ! 

Tlie  muster-roll  of  the  ship  is  often  examined,  and  if  ao  absent  man  is  tbos 
ascertained,  although  with  abundant  proof  that  the  man  had  fallen  from  a  }'aiti. 
arm,  or  had  been  washed  overboard  in  a  gale,  yet  his  absence  is  evidence  of  la 
infected  ship — satisfactory  to  the  minds  of  those  persons  who  receive  and  live  by 
the  fees  and  exactions  from  the  detention  and  unlading*  of  vessela  But  your 
experience  in  the  trade  will  have  taught  you  the  cost  and  inconvenience  of  the?* 
details,  better  than  I  can  describe  them.  The  idea  of  inducing  to  the  consump- 
tion of  the  iron  of  the  Baltic  has,  I  believe,  entered  into  the  consideration  of 
some  of  these  regulations ;  like  the  principle  of  the  English  laws,  requiring  the 
use  of  flannel  for  burial  sheets  and  clothing,  as  a  means  for  the  encouragement 
of  their  agrriculture  and  manufactures,  in  the  production  and  consumplioD  of 
wool  and  woolens.  The  quarantine  was  aimed  alike  against  the  plague  incident 
to  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  yellow  fever  from  the  West  Indies.  Our  busi- 
ness is  only  with  the  latter. 

While  I  was  in  Russia,  several  of  the  captains  of  American  vessels  then  in 
the  Baltic — principally  from  Boston,  and  among  them  one  of  your  vesiwl*— 
urged  my  attention  to  the  subject  of  this  quarantine,  alledging  that  reEon- 
strances  had  been  made  through  our  ministers ;  that  no  relief  had  been  obtained 
— and  expressing  their  fears  that  those  remonstrances  had  not  succeeded  in 
gaining  the  observation  of  the  government;  and  suggesting  also  that,  as  they 
understood,  the  circumstances  under  which  I  was  visiting  afforded  a  favonble 
opportunity,  they  urged  me  to  bring  the  attention  of  the  Russian  govemmect 
to  this  subject. 

I  sought  and  was  permitted  to  see  the  correspondence  of  our  ministers  widi 
the  Russian  government  in  relation  to  this  (quarantine.  The  complaints  and 
remonstrances  at  various  times  have  been  agamst  inconveniences  and  abases  in 
the  execution  of  the  regulations,  but  I  could  not  learn  that  the  principle,  acd 
the  utter  inutility  of  the  quarantine,  as  against  the  yellow  fever,  had  at  iny 
time  been  made  a  matter  of  objection  or  complaint. 

Occasions  presented,  and  I  conversed  freely  on  this  subject  with  such  persons 
and  in  such  manner  as  appeared  to  me  would  be  most  available  for  the  dc^iirvd 
object. 

It  was  afterwards  requested  of  me,  to  express  my  views  in  a  written  coididb- 
nication  to  the  government,  with  assurances  that  it  would  be  acceptable.  This, 
however,  I  declined,  lest  it  might  be  misunderstood,  and  seem  to  be  interfering 
with  diplomatic  duties,  and  affect  my  desire  to  appear  solely  in  the  character  of 
an  American  citizen.  But  I  consented  to  make  memoranda  of  those  eonfersft* 
tions  in  a  letter  to  Prince  Lieven,  a  nobleman  who  has  honored  me  with  mmy 
kindnesses.  I  send  you  inclosed  a  copy  of  my  letter  to  him.  I  subsequently 
learned  that  the  emperor  had  seen  the  letter,  and  had  referred  the  subject  to  hi 
minister  for  examination. 

The  letter  was  written  under  circumstances  of  haste  and  inconvenience,  which 
must  be  my  apology  for  its  imperfections  and  brevity,  upon  a  matter  of  ench 
moment  to  our  mercantile  pursuits,  so  important  to  the  commerce  of  the  Baltic, 
and  so  essential  to  the  interests  of  Russia. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  commerce  of  the  Baltic,  instead  of  augmenting 
with  the  growth  of  the  times,  has  greatly  lessened  in  the  last  few  years,  aad,! 
believe,  about  one-third  in  amount;  and  its  diminution  is  attributable,  mo«tiy, 
to  the  quarantine  and  some  other  useless  hindrances  to  the  trade. 

This*  quarantine,  and  its  fees,  are  a  material  profit  to  the  Danish  govemmeBt 
and  its  people.  It  has  been  allowed  by  the  other  powers,  nnder  the  erroneons 
idea  that  its  burden  bore  only  on  the  foreign  trader,  and  without  injurious  effect 
to  the  commerce  or  the  interest  of  the  cities  on  the  Baltic.  Their  inexperienee 
does  not  readily  enable  them  to  understand  the  consequences  of  commercial  ob- 
structions. 

At  the  time  of  my  communication  the  emperor  was  much  engaged,  and  was 
»oo«  to  leave  St.  Petersburgb,  to  attend  the  fair  at  Nese-Novogorod,  and  visii 
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Bome  of  the  eastern  provinces  of  his  empire.  Fearful  that  this  subject  of  quar- 
antine might  be  omitted  on  his  return,  or  overlooked,  in  the  pressure  of  his 
many  concerns ;  and  perceiving  that  the  English  and  American  commerce  had  a 
common  interest  in  the  question — and  knowing  that  the  American  merchants 
ask  only  an  open  trade,  with  a  free  competition  against  the  world — I  took  ocea* 
sion  also  to  converse  fully  on  the  subject  with  Lord  Durham,  the  English  am- 
bassador, who  said  he  was  then  in  correspondence,  claiming  indemnity  of  the 
government  for  two  cargoes  which  had  been  injured  at  Elsineur  by  these  (quar- 
antine regulations ;  and  that  he  would  make  this  quarantine  a  subject  ot  his 
official  correspondence. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  at  this  time  our  country  had  no  minister  at  Russia. 
Mr.  J.  Randolph  Clay  has  since  been  appointed  charge.  He  is  an  efficient  and 
worthy  man,  and  will  no  doubt  give  his  efforts  to  any  orders  he  may  receive 
from  our  government,  or  any  requests  from  merchants  engaged  in  that  trade. 

I  have  reason  to  hope  that  the  measures  already  taken  will  accomplish  the 
repeal  you  desire.  But  it  should  be  observed,  that  the  matter  has  inherent  diffi- 
culties, and  even  the  good  will  and  good  sense  of  the  emperor  may  not  be  able 
readily  to  accomplish  the  object,  inasmuch  as  the  treaty  arrangements,  establish- 
ing the  quarantine,  may  require  a  united  movement  of  the  several  powers  for  its 
repeal.  An  intelligent  perseverance  will,  however,  accomplish  at  some  short 
time,  a  result  so  just  and  so  desirable,  and  open  to  commercial  enterprise  an  im- 
portant trade,  frozen  up  one  half  of  the  year  by  the  climate,  and,  now,  paralyzed 
the  other  half  by  a  superstitious  and  useless  quarantine. 

I  am,  dear  airs,  with  great  respect,  your  obedient  servant. 

To  Heem.  Goodho*  k.  Co.  JAMES  TALLMADGE. 

Bt.  Pitirbbdkoh,  August  10, 1836. 

Sir  : — I  hasten  to  comply  with  your  request,  and  put  upon  paper  the  sub- 
stance of  my  suggestions  in  relation  to  the  quarantine  enforced  at  Elsineur,  on 
vessels  coming  to  Russia  from  the  West  India  Islands. 

The  object  of  this  quarantine  is  to  prevent  contagion  from  yellow  fever.  This 
disease  is  common  to  the  West  Indies,  and  to  the  parts  of  North  and  South 
America  between  the  tropics.  The  medical  faculty  dispute  as  to  its  contagion 
and  non-contagion.  Experience  has  shown  its  liability  to  be  communicated  in 
places  of  impure  air,  arising  from  long  and  great  heat,  succeeded  by  much  rain 
and  damp.  It  thus  has  sometimes  originated  or  been  communicated  to  the  cities 
in  the  middle  and  southern  part  of  the  United  States ;  and  those  cities  are  now 
provided  with  quarantine  regulations ;  but  it  has  never  spread  or  been  communi- 
cated to  the  Northern  cities  of  the  United  States.  It  is  liable  to  spread  at  New 
York,  which  is  in  40i°  of  North  latitude. 

But  although  infected  ships  have  been  at  Boston,  which  is  in  42®  of  latitude, 
and  the  cities  of  the  United  States  further  north  and  east,  it  has  never  been 
communicated  to  the  inhabitants,  nor  spread  from  the  infected  ships. 

At  New  York  the  yellow  fever  has  often  been ;  yet,  so  certain  is  the  character 
of  the  disease— in  the  pure  air  of  the  country  and  in  higher  latitudes — that  it  is 
not  considered  communicable  to  the  towns  and  cities  on  the  Hudson  River; 
and  constant  and  daily  communication  is  had  between  New  York  and  these 
towns  and  cities,  which  have  no  quarantine  against  New  York ;  and  whose  in- 
habitants flee  into  the  contiguous  towns  up  the  river.  The  passage  from  the 
West  Indies  to  the  United  States  is  from  eight  to  fourteen  days  only,  yet  there 
has  been  no  instance  of  the  yellow  fever  being  communicated  from  an  infected 
ship  to  any  city  above  43°  of  north  latitude.  It  has  never  spread  in  any  city  of 
the  United  States  north  of  Boston,  and  it  has  not  been  carried  across  the  Atlan- 
tic. It  is  unknown  in  France,  England,  Holland,  and  the  Northern  countries; 
and  those  countries  require  no  such  quarantine  against  vessels  from  the  West 
Indies.  It  would  seem  to  be  unnecessary  to  guard  Russia  and  the  Baltic  with 
a  severe  and  inconvenient  quarantine,  in  a  high  latitude  of  64°  to  60°,  from  a 
disease  disputed  to  be  contagious  by  one  half  the  medical  faculty,  and  which  has 
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never  been  known  or  commanicated  in  a  latitude  above  43^;  and  against  which 
no  other  country  above  43°  has  any  quarantine  against  the  general  trade. 

A  cargo  of  hides,  when  wet,  and  in  a  warm  climate,  is  certainly  very  liable 
to  produce  disease,  but  such  diseaae,  when  produced,  is  not  communicable  to 
the  inhabitants  of  a  higher  latitude,  and  consequently  without  the  impure  air 
of  a  warm  climate.  The  dry  straps  of  skins  nailed  on  the  boxes  of  sugar 
could  never  be  a  means  of  communicating  disease  in  any  climate.  The  Span- 
iards of  the  West  Indies  are  a  peculiar  people,  and  will  not  change  their 
custom  of  putting  up  their  boxes  of  sugar. 

The  quarantine  at  Elsineur  is  not  only,  as  it  seems,  unnecessary,  but  it  is  ex- 
tremely vexatious  and  injurious.  It  delays  the  voyage  from  twenty  to  sixty 
days,  and  sometimes  over  the  winter,  and  greatly  adds  to  its  cost,  while  the 
expense  of  unlading  and  putting  iron  hoops  on  the  boxes,  is  about  15,000 
rubles  to  a  cargo. 

These  burdens,  costs,  and  expenses,  must  be  borne  by  the  cargo,  and  will 
be  added  to  its  cost,  and  are  charged  thereby  upon  the  consumers.  The 
Russian  consumers  of  sugar,  therefore,  by  reason  of  this  vexatious  quaran- 
tine, pay  an  increased  price  of  about  fifteen  to  twenty  thousand  rubles  upon 
each  cargo,  which  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  Danes  only,  and  to  the  essential 
injury  of  the  commerce  with  Russia.  The  course  of  the  voyage  of  both  the 
American  and  English  ships,  is  to  the  West  Indies,  laden  wiUi  the  produce 
of  their  countries,  then  to  reload  with  sugar  for  Russia,  and  there  to  obtaia 
tallow,  iron,  hemp,  and  Russian  manufactures,  as  a  return  cargo. 

The  delay  of  the  quarantine  at  Elsineur  puts  this  circuitous  voyage  out  of  sea- 
son, and  the  increased  costs  burden  the  cargo. 

The  certain  injurious  effects  are:  an  increased  price  of  the  sugar  to  the 
Russian  consumer ;  fewer  vessels  enter  into  these  voyages,  by  reason  of  the 
quarantine  burdens,  and,  by  consequence,  there  is  leas  competition  in  thii 
trade,  and  a  still  higher  price  demanded  for  the  sugar. 

If  the  voyage  was  exempted  from  this  vexatious  quarantine,  a  greater  num- 
ber of  English  and  American  vessels  would  pursue  this  trade;  sugar  would 
bo  supplied  at  a  cheaper  rate  and  a  greater  number  of  vessels  seeking  re* 
turn  cargoes,  would  greatly  enhance  the  price  of  the  produce  and  manufac- 
tures of  Russia. 

The  Quarantine  appears  therefore  to  be  unnecessary,  vexatious  to  the  Eng- 
lish ana  American  traders,  and  very  injurious  to  the  commerce  and  manu- 
factures and  the  essential  interests  of  Russia,  who,  in  truth,  beara  the  whole 
burden,  upon  the  well-known  principle,  that  voyages  will  not  often  be  r^ 
peated,  unless  the  sale  of  the  cargo  is  found  to  produce  a  profit  after  paying 
all  the  necessary  burdens:  and  upon  the  equally  certain  principle  that  com- 
petition in  trade  reduces  the  price  of  an  article  to  the  consumers,  to  the 
lowest  rate  at  which  it  can  bo  supplied;  subject  to  its  fair  burdens,  the  cost 
of  production,  and  the  freight. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  great  respect,  sir. 

Your  Excellency's  obedient  servant, 

JAMES   TALLMADGS. 
To  nil  Highness  Pai If CK  Liivcif,  &&,  &c.,  k^. 
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LIABILITIES  OF  TELEGRAPH  COBfPANIES  FOR  DAMAGES  SUSTAINED  BY  ERRORS  MADK 

IN  DISPATCHES. 

In  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  Ohio,  May  Term,  1853.  Bowen  &  McNa- 
mee  vs.  The  Lake  Erie  Telegraph  Company. 

Telegraph  Companiei  holding  themeelTes  ont  to  transmit  dispatches  correctly,  are  bound  so  to  do 
or  respond  in  damages,  unless  the  causes  of  fUlure  are  beyond  their  control. 

This  was  an  action  brought  by  the  plaintiffs,  to  recover  of  the  defendant  dnma« 
ges  sustained  by  reason  of  a  mistake  in  the  transmission  of  a  telegraphic  de- 
spatch sent  over  the  line  of  the  defendants,  from  Monroe,  Michigan,  to  Buffalo, 
New  York,  Nov.  25th,  1850.    The  dispatch  was  as  follows: — 

**  Send  one  handsome  eight  dollar  blue  and  orange,  and  twenty-four  red  and 
green,  three  twenty-fives.  Bay  State.  Fill  former  orders  in  best  high  colors  you 
can. 

"^IDWELL  &  Co.,  Adrian,  Mich, 

••  To  Bowen  &  McNamee,  New  York." 

The  proof  was  that  the  dispatch,  when  it  reached  New  York,  read  one  "hun- 
dred,^ instead  of  ^  one  handsome,'*  and  that  the  mistake  complained  of  occurred 
in  some  office  upon  the  defendant's  line.  That  the  plaintiffs,  after  having  had  the 
dispatch  repeated,  (how  far  back  did  not  appear,)  and  receiving  it  a  second  time 
**  one  hundred,"  shipped  to  Bidwell  &.  Co.  **one  hundred  eight  dollar  blue  and 
orange  Bay  State  "  bhawls ;  that  the  shawls  were  returned,  and  reached  New 
York  after  the  shawl  season  had  closed ;  by  reason  of  which  they  were  deprecia- 
ted in  value. 

The  plaintiffs  claimed  to  recover  charges  for  freight  and  the  depreciation  in 
yalue. 

The  defendants  denied  the  commission  of  the  error,  and  claimed  that  the  dis- 
patch was  so  obscure  as  to  be  inappreciable,  and  not,  therefore,  the  subject  of 
damages,  even  if  the  error  had  been  made ;  the  Telegraph  Companies  were  not 
held  to  the  same  accountability  as  common  carriers,  and  that  such  errors  as  the 
one  complained  of,  might  occur  without  ^oss  negligence. 

The  case  was  arffued  to  the  jury  by  William  Slade,  Jr.,  Esq.,  for  the  plaintiffs, 
and  John  A.  Foot,  Esq.,  for  defendants. 

His  Honor,  Judge  Starkweather,  charged  in  substance,  that  Telegraph  Com- 
panies holding  themselves  out  to  transmit  dispatches  correctly,  were  under  obli- 
gation to  do  so,  unless  prevented  by  causes  over  which  they  had  no  control ;  that 
the  defendanCt  were  bound  to  send  the  message  in  question,  and  that  if  they 
failed  in  this  duty,  whereby  damage  had  occurred  to  the  plaintiffs,  the  plaintiffs 
must  recover.  That  if  the  message  was  originally  so  obscure  as  to  be  inappre- 
dable,  that  then  the  error  complained  of  could  not  increase  its  obscurity,  and  the 
plaintiffs  could  not  recover ;  but  if  it  was  sufficiently  plain  to  be  understood  by 
Bowen  &  McNamee,  the  plaintiffs  in  this  case,  the  merchants  to  whom  it  was 
addressed,  though  not  intelligible  to  others,  that  it  was  appreciable,  and  if 
changed  to  the  injury  of  the  plaintiffs,  such  a  change  was  a  proper  subject  of 
damages. 

All  these  questions  under  the  charge  of  the  Court,  were  for  the  jury  upon  the 
evidence  in  the  case. 

The  jury  returned  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiffs,  for  one  hundred  and  eighteen 
dollars  damages. 
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ACTIOS   TO   RECOVER    VALUE   OF   SHIP's   BOATS  MADE   BY   LIBELANT     AT  mS 

SHIP  YARD. 

In  the  United  States  Circuit  Court,  October  1853,  before  Chief  Justice  Nel- 
Bon.     Charles  L.  Ingersol  rs.  the  Bark  Carbarga. 

This  case  came  up  on  appeal  from  the  Court  of  Admiralty,  where  a  judgment 
and  decree  had  been  rendered  by  Judge  Judson,  in  favor  of  the  libelant,  for 
$150  65.  His  Honor,  Chief  Justice  Nelson,  delivered  the  opinion  in  the  ease, 
as  follows : — This  libel  w^as  filed  in  the  Court  below  to  recover  the  value  of  two  of 
the  ship's  boats,  made  by  the  libelant  at  his  ship  yard,  in  this  port,  upon  the  orders 
of  the  master.  The  orders  gave  the  size  and  description  of  the  boats,  and 
terms  of  payment,  which  were  cash  on  delivery.  The  price  of  one  of  them  as 
agreed  upon  at  the  time  was  $164  40,  the  other  $106.  After  the  boats  were 
constructed,  the  master  refused  to  accept  them,  on  the  ground  as  alledged,  that 
they  were  not  built  according  to  the  agreement;  but  were  defective  in  the  con- 
struction and  in  the  materials.  After  the  refusal  to  accept,  the  boats  were  sold 
by  the  libelant  at  a  price  much  less  than  that  stipulated  for  in  the  orders  of  the 
master,  and  the  late  Judge  Judson,  sitting  in  the  Court  below,  decreed  against 
the  ship  and  in  favor  of  the  libelant,  the  difference  amounting  to  the  sum  of 
$150  65.  A  great  deal  of  evidence  was  taken  upon  the  question  whether  or 
cot  the  boats  were  built  in  a  workmanlike  manner,  and  with  suitable  materials; 
and  also,  whether  or  not,  they  had  been  accepted  by  the  master,  or  by  those 
acting  in  his  behalf.  The  proof  is  very  conflicting  upon  the  first  question,  but 
upon  the  second  it  is  quite  clear  *in  favor  of  the  claimant,  and  being  so  I  shall 
not  enter  into  the  question  whether  or  not  they  were  built  according  to  con- 
tract ;  for  in  my  judgment,  assuming  that  they  were,  the  libelant  has  not  made 
out  a  case  on  which  the  ship  is  chargeable  for  the  price  of  them,  it  does  not 
allude  distinctly  in  the  case  whether  the  ship  is  of  a  foreign  or  domestic  one ; 
but  the  fact  is  probably  not  material,  as  if  the  latter,  the  lien  would  attach, 
within  the  rule  set  up,  under  the  municipal  law  of  the  place  where  the  contnet 
was  made. 

This  is  an  attempt  to  push  the  doctrine  of  the  lien  upon  the  ship  in  behalf  of 
the  material  man,  and  persons  purchasing  supplies  by  the  order  of  the  master 
beyond  any  case  or  principle  of  maritime  law,  that  has  come  under  my  notice, 
namely,  to  make  her  chargeable  not  for  repairing,  materials,  and  supplies  fiir- 
nished,  but  for  the  damages  arising  out  of  the  breach  of  the  contract  to  furnish 
from  the  master's  refusal  to  accept  them.  I  think  it  will  be  found,  on  looking 
into  the  origin  and  foundation  of  this  rule  in  the  maritime  code,  that  the  reasons 
and  policy  upon  which  it  rests  are  applicable  only  to  cases  where  the  materials 
and  supplies  have  been  actually  furnished  to  the  ship ;  in  other  words,  where 
the  material  man,  a  ship  chandler,  has  parted  with  the  materials,  and  stores,  and 
the  ship  received  the  benefit  of  them — that  the  lien  attaches.  In  the  eMe  of  om- 
terials  and  repairs  the  articles  furnished  enter  into  and  give  value  to  the  ihip 
itself,  and  in  the  case  of  stores  they  are  necessary  to  enable  her  to  etni  bar 
freight,  and  essential  to  fit  her  for  entering  upon  and  completing  her  voyage^ 
and  hence  the  propriety  and  justice  of  charging  the  ship  with  the  expenses  of  Uie 
articles  furnished  or  work  done.  The  object  and  foundation  of  the  rule  that 
gives  to  the  material  man  and  persons  fitting  out  the  ship,  or  who  have  lent  mo- 
ney to  the  master  for  the  purpose,  (a  privilege  or  right  of  payment  over  other 
creditors  upon  the  value  of  the  ship,)  is  fully  examined  by  Sir  John  NichoU  in 
in  the  case  of  the  Neptune,  (3  Hagg.  Adm.  129,  160 — and  in  Abbott,  part  3, 
chap.  3,  sec.  1,  2,  3  and  4.)  I  had  occasion  to  consider  this  question  inciden- 
tally in  the  case  of  the  ship  Pacific,  and  expressed  the  opinion  there  which  I 
have  now  stated  a  little  more  at  large  [1  Black  R.]  The  libelant  is  not  with- 
out a  remedy  as  the  master  Is  personally  liable  for  any  damage  he  may  have  sus- 
tained for  the  breach  of  the  contract,  as  is  also  the  owner,  if  the  master  was  act* 
ing  within  the  scope  of  his  authority.  I  think  the  learned  Judge  in  the  Couil 
below  erred,  and  that  the  decree  must  be  reversed  with  costs. 
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LIBEL  TO   RECOVER  VALUE   OF   MATERIALS  FUR5ISHED   THE   BUILDERS   OF   A 

STEAMSHIP. 

In  United  States  Circuit  Court,  in  Admiralty,  September  20, 1853.  Before 
Judge  Nelson.    James  Udell  xs.  Steamship  Ohio. 

The  libel  was  filed  in  the  court  below  by  the  appellant  to  recover  the  value  of 
materials  furnished  the  builders  in  the  construction  of  ihe  steamship  Ohio  ;  and 
tho  importjint  question  in  one  case  is  whether  or  not  the  ship  is  liable  under  the 
lien  law  of  the  State  of  New  York  ;  being  a  domestic  ship,  it  is  only  under  that 
law  that  she  can  be  charged,  if  at  all.  The  court  below  held  that  she  was  not 
liable,  and  dismissed  the  suit.  The  case  turns  upon  the  effect  of  the  contract 
made  by  the  owners  with  the  contractors  to  build  the  Ohio,  in  connection  with 
the  true  construction  of  the  State  statute.  The  statute  provides  that  "  whenever 
a  debt,  amounting  to  fifty  dollars  or  upwards,  shall  be  contracted  by  the  master, 
owner,  agent,  or  consignee  of  any  ship  or  vessel  within  this  State,  for  either  of 
the  following  purposes :  1.  On  account  of  any  work  done,  or  materials  furnished 
in  this  State,  for  or  towards  the  building,  repairing,  fitting,  furnishing,  or  equip- 
ping such  ship  or  vessel,  &c.,  such  debt  shall  be  a  lien  upon  such  ship  or  vessel, 
her  tackle,  apparel  and  furniture,  and  shall  be  preferred  to  all  other  liens  thereon, 
except  mariners'  wages."     (2  R.  S.  N.  Y.  p.  423,  sec.  1.) 

The  contract  to  build  the  Ohio  was  entered  into  by  George  Law  and  his  asso- 
ciates, with  the  firm  of  Bishop  &  Simonson,  ship-builders,  of  the  <*ity  of  New 
York,  on  the  19th  of  October,  1847.  The  recitals  contain  a  full  and  detailed 
description  of  the  vessel,  including  size,  model,  and  the  materials  with  which  she 
is  to  be  constructed;  and  it  is  then  agreed  on  the  part  of  Bishop  &  Simonson, 
that  they  will  construct,  build,  and  complete,  the  ship  of  the  dimensions  and  ma- 
terials mentioned  in  the  specification,  and  in  all  particulars  conforming  to  the 
Bpecification,  and  to  the  directions  that  may  be  given  by  the  superintendent  therein 
after  named,  for  the  sum  of  $110,000;  the  ship  to  he  launched  on  or  before  the 
15th  day  of  August  next,  and  as  soon  as  launched  to  be  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  said  superintendent,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  her  engines  and  machinery, 
and  thereafter  to  be  fully  completed  as  soon  as  the  superintendent  should  require. 
The^  agree  to  furnish  all  the  materials  for  the  said  ship,  according  to  the  speci- 
fication, except  such  as  the  owners  had  agreed  to  supply ;  and  in  respect  to  every 
particular  not  named  in  the  specification,  they  agree  to  construct  of  such  materials 
aa  the  superintendent  shall  direct.  And  the  parties  of  the  second  part  agree, 
that  upon  condition  of  the  faithful  performance  of  all  things,  on  the  part  of  the 
builders,  to  be  performed,  to  pay  the  $110,000  by  installments,  as  the  materials 
are  delivered  and  the  work  progress ;  the  first  payment  to  be  made  when  the  keel 
is  laid,  and  the  other  payments  at  the  end  of  every  month  successively,  therefor, 
and  the  amount  respectively  to  be  in  the  same  proportion  to  the  whole  amount  to 
be  paid  which  the  work  done  and  the  materials  delivered,  shall  bear  to  the  whole 
work  and  the  materials  required  for  the  full  performance  of  the  agreement:  and 
it  is  then  agreed  that  George  Law  shall  have  the  superintendence  and  direction 
of  the  bniklhig  and  construction  of  the  ship. 

The  Ohio  was  launched  on  the  6th  of  August,  1848,  and  performed  her  first 
trial  trip  soon  afterwards ;  and  for  aught  that  appears  at  tiiis  time  the  payment  to 
the  builders  had  all  been  made  according  to  terms  of  the  contract;  and  it  was  not 
till  after  this  that  the  claim  for  materials  was  presented  by  the  libelant  against 
the  ship.  Now,  the  question  in  the  case  is,  whether  Bishop  &  Simonson,  who 
contracted  this  debt  with  the  lil>elant  for  the  materials  that  entered  into  the  ship 
in  its  construction,  were,  within  the  true  meaning  of  the  statute,  "masters, 
owners,  agents,"  or  ••consignees"  of  the  Ohio,  while  thus  engaged  in  building 
her?  The  heading  of  the  statute  is  "of  proceedings  for  ihe  collection  of  de- 
mands against  ships  and  vessels,"  and  the  terms  used  in  the  body  of  it  describe 
{>er8on8  connected  with  the  navigation  of  ships,  and  standing  in  a  relation  to  the 
aame  well  known  and  understood  in  this  branch  of  business.  The  terms  at  once 
indicate  this  relation  to  si  la<»<M^n8  engaged  in  Commt-rce  and  navigation,  and  it 
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is  in  this  sense,  I  think,  the  court  must  understand  them,  in  giving  a  practical 
construction  to  the  statute.  All  the  provisions  of  the  act — and  they  are  numer- 
ous— show  that  the  framers  of  it  must  have  used  the  terms  in  this  sense ;  and 
hence  it  is  proper  to  look  to  this  branch  of  business  to  which  the  subject  of  the 
statute  relates,  in  order  to  ascertain  their  true  meaning.  Now,  bearing  in  mind 
this  view  of  the  statute,  it  cannot,  I  think,  be  pretended  that  Bishop  &.  Simonson 
were  masters  of  the  Ohio,  or  agents  or  consignees  of  her.  To  hold  either,  it 
seems  to  me  would  be  absurd  and  a  gross  perversion  of  these  terms ;  and  the 
case,  I  think,  comes  down  to  the  question  whether  or  not  they  were  owners  in 
the  sense  of  the  provision. 

If  they  can  be  brouorht  within  either  of  the  terms  used,  it  mast  be  this  one : 
A  contractor  employed,  generally,  to  build  a  vessel,  furnishing  all  the  materials, 
and  to  complete  it  at  a  given  time  at  a  price  agreed  upon,  is  doubtless  the  owner 
until  the  vessel  is  built  and  delivered.  And  under  such  a  contract  the  lien 
of  the  material  man  would  clearly  enough  attach,  and  if  the  case  in  hand  is 
not  distinguishable,  the  decree  of  the  court  below  cannot  be  upheld.  The  de- 
mand of  the  libelant  would  be  a  debt  contracted  by  the  owner,  and  although  the 
vessel  may  have  been  delivered,  the  lien  would  remain.  One  only  limitation  in 
the  statute  is,  that  the  proceedings  must  be  instituted  before  she  leaves  the  port 
(Sec.  2.)  But  in  this  case  the  contract  is  for  the  construction  of  a  ship  after  a 
specified  model  and  materials,' to  be  built  under  the  special  superintendence  and 
direction  of  one  of  the  owners,  and  to  be  paid  for  from  time  to  time  as  the  work 
progressed  and  the  materials  were  furnished ;  and  I  cannot  doubt  but  that  Law 
and  his  associates  became  the  owners  of  it  as  the  construction  advanced  and  was 
paid  for.  Their  interest  as  owners  commenced  when  the  keel  was  laid,  and  con- 
tinued from  that  time  down  till  the  ship  was  launched,  and  passed  into  their  foil 
possession  and  control.  It  was  not  in  the  power  of  Bishop  &,  Simonson,  at  any 
period  of  its  construction,  to  sell  it,  nor  could  it  have  been  subjected  for  the 
benefit  of  their  creditors,  except  so  far  as  they  might  have  a  lien  for  the  current 
monthly  installment    This,  I  think,  is  the  legal  effect  of  the  contract 

It  seems  to  me  clear  that  the  framers  of  the  law  did  not  intend  that  persons 
dealing  with  a  mere  contractor,  divested  of  ownership,  should  have  a  lien  on  the 
vessel ;  for,  if  so  intended,  some  provision  would  have  been  made  for  presenting 
the  accounts  within  a  given  time,  as  in  case  of  the  mechanics*  lien  law,  so  that 
the  owner  could  have  some  means  of  ascertaining  the  demands,  and  protecting 
himself  against  imposition.  No  such  provision  is  to  be  found  here.  The  act 
(dimply  provides  that  a  debt  contracted  by  the  master,  owner,  agent,  or  consignee 
of  the  ship,  for  work  done  or  materials  furnished,  shall  be  a  lien  upon  her;  not 
a  debt  incurred  by  the  contractor  to  build.  Tlie  latter  would  have  been  the 
natural  phraseology  if  the  case  in  hand  had  been  within  the  contemplation  of  the 
legislature.  An  illustration  of  the  repairs  of  a  vessel.  Suppose  the  owner  con- 
tracts with  the  shipwright  for  these  repairs  in  the  terms  of  the  contract  in  the 
present  instance,  no  doubt  the  shipwright  would  have  his  lien  under  the  act,  for 
the  debt  would  be  a  debt  contracted  by  the  owner,  but  could  this  be  averred  of 
the  debts  contracted  by  the  shipwright  with  the  material  men  I  Certainly  not 
upon  consistent  use  of  language.  The  statute  has  been  before  the  Sapreme 
Court  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  the  decision  we  have  arrived  at  is  io  con- 
formity with  the  views  there  expressed.  The  case  is  not  very  fully  reported  to 
respect  to  the  facts,  but  the  doctrine  of  the  court  in  expounding  the  terms,  *'mas> 
ter,"  "  owner,"  "  ngent,"  or  "  consignee,*'  is  full  in  aecordaoee  with  ohr  view  of 
the  case.  (20  Wend.  191,  Hubbell  vs.  Denison.)  The  faeta  here  exemplify  the 
gross  injustice  that  might  result  to  the  owners  upon  the  contrary  construction. 
The  libelant  was  advised  of  the  contract  with  Bishop  A  Simonson,  at  the 
time  he  was  furnishing  the  materials,  and  of  the  terms  of  paymMit,  and  yet  no 
steps  were  taken  by  him  to  arrest  the  payments  and  have  tliem  applied  to  his 
demand.  I  am  satisfied,  therefore,  that  the  decree  below  is  correct  and  should  bs 
affirmed. 

Jacob  I,  Van  Pelty  appellant,  vs.  the  Steamship  Ohio,  George  Law  and  otherSt 
claimants.    The  decree  of  the  district  court  affirmed,  with  costs  to  be  taxed. 
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LIBEL  FOR  A  COLLISION  OF   STEAMBOATS. 

United  States  Circuit  Court,  (September,  1853,)  before  Judge  Nelson.    The 

steamboat  Niagara  vs,  John  Van  Pelt. 

This  is  a  libel  for  a  collision  by  the  owners  of  the  steamboat  Cleopatra  against 
the  steamboat  Niagara.  The  collision  took  place  in  the  East  River,  opposite 
Cherry  street  The  Cleopatra  was  coming  down  the  river  on  the  New  York  side, 
with  passengers,  on  her  trip  from  Norwich  to  her  berth  in  this  port,  at  about  half- 
past  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  30th  December,  1847.  The  Niagara 
had  left  her  berth  that  morning  with  passengers  for  Bridgeport ;  had  rounded 
Corlier's  Hook  and  was  straightening  up  the  river  also,  on  the  New  York  side, 
when  the  collision  occurred ;  it  was  a  clear  morning,  and  there  was  abundance  of 
room  for  the  vessels  to  pass  each  other  without  danger.  It  is  quite  apparent, 
therefore,  that  there  was  gross  fault  in  the  navigation  of  one  or  the  other,  or 
of  both  vessels,  or  the  collision  need  not  have  occurred.  The  Cleopatra  was 
struck  on  her  larboard  side,  some  one  hundred  feet  from  her  bow,  by  the  Niagara, 
the  blow  being  a  glancing  one.  It  is  clear  upon  the  evidence,  that  the  Clcoputra, 
at  the  time  she  fir^t  discerned  the  Niagara,  as  the  latter  was  rounding  the  Hook, 
ported  her  helm  to  pass  on  the  right,  and  that  if  the  Niagara  had  ported  hers,  as 
was  her  duty  according  to^the  established  general  rule,  both  vessels  would  have 
passed  free.  They  were  from  four  to  five  hundred  yards  from  each  other  when 
the  Niagara  opened  on  rounding  the  Hook,  and  each  vessel  could  be  seen,  and 
of  course  at  sufficient  distance  lor  each  to  have  made  the  proper  manoeuvres  to 
pass  to  the  right.  But  the  Niagara,  instead  of  porting,  starborded  her  helm,  to 
pass  inside  of  the  other  vessel,  and  this,  in  the  answer,  is  claimed  as  a  right, 
founded  upon  the  custom  and  usage  of  vessels  navigating  this  stretch  of  the 
river — that  vessels  coming  down  in  ebb  tide  are  bound  to  keep  off  in  the  middle 
of  the  river  and  in  the  true  tide,  giving  to  vessels  going  up  the  benefit  of  the 
eddies  and  slack  waters,  upon  the  New  York  shore.  The  evidence  in  the  case 
fails  to  establish  any  such  custom.  The  error  of  the  Niagara  led  to  tlie  collision. 
The  steamboat  Traveler  had  left  her  berth  that  morning  on  her  trip  up  the 
Sound,  and  was  ahead  of  the  Niagara  on  the  New  York  side,  some  five .  or  six 
hundred  yards.  She  was  hugging  the  shore,  and  passed  the  Cleopatra  on  the 
inside. 

Some  witnesses  have  been  examined  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  that 
the  Cleopatra  was  in  fault  in  porting  her  helm  after  she  passed  the  Traveler,  as 
the  Niagara  was  then  in  the  wake  of  this  vessel,  and  so  far  in  shore  that  there 
was  not  time  for  her  to  change  her  course  to  the  right  to  avoid  the  collision. 
But  on  a  careful  examination  of  this  evidence,  I  am  not  satisfied  that  the  position 
taken  can  be  maintained.  The  weight  of  the  whole  evidence  in  the  case  is,  that 
the  Traveler  was  close  in  shore  at  the  time  she  passed  the  Cleopatra,  and  that 
she  had  sheered  in  before  reaching  her  for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  inside ;  and 
further,  that  as  soon  as  she  passed,  the  Cleopatra  ported  her  helm  to  take  the 
right  of  the  Niagara,  crossing  the  stern  of  the  Niagara  as  she  inclined  nearer  to 
the  shore.  This  brought  her  on  a  line  with  the  course  of  the  Niagara,  and  indi- 
cating to  her  at  the  time  that  she  intended  passing  her  on  the  right,  and  this  in 
Reason  for  her  to  have  ported  her  helm,  as  was  her  duty,  according  to  the  estab- 
lished nautical  rule.  In  order  to  establish  fault  in  the  direction  thus  taken  by  the 
Cleopatra,  it  must  appear  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Court  that  the  Niagara  at  the 
time  was  so  far  east  of  her  and  within  so  short  a  distance,  as  the  two  vessels 
were  approaching  each  other,  that  there  would  not  be  time  for  the  Niagara  to 
port  her  helm,  and  pass  to  the  right  without  danger  of  coming  together.  Under 
the  circumstances,  uie  Cleopatra  would  not  be  justified  in  persevering  to  pass  on 
the  right.  The  evidence,  in  my  judgment,  warrants  no  such  conclusion.  It  is 
apparent  that  the  Niagara  persevered  in  her  supposed  right  to  pass  up  the  east- 
ern side  of  the  river  after  her  pilot  saw  the  direction  of  the  Cleopatra,  until  it 
^WAs  too  late  to  correct  the  error,  and  that  the  management  of  her  under  this 
mistaken  right  of  the  vessel  led  to  the  catastrophe.  The  testimony  of  the  cap- 
tain of  the  Niagara  was  offered  in  evidence  on  the  part  of  the  appellees  in  this 
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Court,  and  was  objected  to  on  the  ground  of  interest  He  was  part  owner  of  the 
vessel,  appeared  as  claimant,  and  put  in  the  answer.  He  has  since  assigned  iia 
interest,  and  been  released  from  all  contribution  by  his  associate,  and  indemniM 
against  any  damages  and  costs  that  may  be  recovered.  I  have  not  looked  into 
the  question,  as  in  my  judgment  his  testimony  would  not  change  the  result  I 
am  satisfied  the  decree  of  the  Court  below  is  riffht,  and  should  be  affirmed. 
The  decree  so  affirmed  was  in  favor  of  the  libelant  for  $2,170. 


COMMISSION   CASE — LIABILITT  OF  COMMISSION   AGENT. 

The  following  decision,  in  the  County  Antrim  Assizes,  before  Judge  Jackson, 
is  derived  from  the  Mercantile  Journal,  published  in  Belfaist,  Ireland. 

This  was  an  action  for  assumpsit  The  first  count  in  the  declaration  set  fortii 
in  agreement,  dated  13th  Juiy,  1851,  whereby  the  plaintifiT agreed  to  roanufeftTiPe 
certain  yarns  for  the  defendant.  The  second  count  was  for  g'oods  sold  and  de- 
livered,  work  and  labor,  &c.  Defendant  pleaded  no  assumpsit,  and  gave  notire 
of  a  set-off. 

Plaintiff  was  to  manufacture  a  quantity  of  yam  into  4-4th  linens;  the  plaintiff 
to  advance  money,  the  amount  of  the  yarns,  less  ten  per  cent,  and  defendant 
engaging  to  refund  to  plaintiff  such  deduction  as  might  cover  the  falling  of  the 
price  in  the  market,  during  the  interval  of  manufacture,  the  defendant  pajiag  to 
the  plaintiff  the  amount  which  he  had  expended  in  wages,  and  also  a  commis- 
sion of  one  shilling  per  web ;  the  yarns  to  be  put  in  hands  at  once,  and  the  goods 
to  be  delivered  in  fair  and  reasonable  time. 

During  the  following  October  and  November,  the  defendant  received  one 
hundred  and  twenty  pieces  of  manufactured  cloth  from  plaintifiT;  and,  accordiaj 
to  the  agreement  to  advance  money  for  the  purchase  of  yarns,  the  plaintiff  a<U 
vanced  seven  hundred  pounds  for  that  purpose.  After  the  first  deliveries  of  the 
cloth,  other  portions  of  yarn  were  sent  to  plaintifiT,  which  were  mannfactnredj 
but  repayment  of  the  cash  advances  not  having  been  made,  and  plxuntiff  ficdinf 
he  had  on  hands  a  large  variety  of  warps  and  wefts  of  the  defendants,  wfaiek 
were  not  suited  for  the  making  of  linens,  refused  to  deliver  any  more  cloth,  as 
it  was  the  only  security  he  held  for  the  repayment  of  the  advances.  It  was 
ultimately  agreed,  according  to  the  plaintiff's  statement,  that  the  plaintiff" sbonW 
do  the  best  he  could  with  the  linens  under  the  circumstances.  The  goods 
were  consequently  sold  along  with  linens  of  the  same  quality,  at  the  then 
market  price.  The  sale  took  place  in  April  1852.  From  May  to  December 
no  objection  was  made  with  respect  to  the  sale  of  the  linens,  but  in  De* 
cewber,  for  the  first  time,  defendant  denied  the  right  of  plaintifiT  to  sell  the 
goods. 

The  case  for  the  defendant  was,  that  no  authority  had  been  giren  to  sell  tin 
goods ;  and  that  although  the  sale  took  place  in  April,  no  advice  was  given  him 
of  the  sale  till  the  10th  June,  and  that  a  large  portion  of  the  linens  was  made 
narrower  than  had  been  contracted  for. 

The  judge,  on  charging  the  jury,  stated  that  the  Question  solved  itself  into 
this — was  there  authority  to  sell  the  goods?  The  plaintifiT  nlledged  that  words 
which  were  equivalent  to  giving  authority  to  sell  were  used  by  Mr.  Wood, 
these  words  being,  *♦  You  may  do  the  best  you  can  for  me,"  It  appeared  to  bin 
that  these  words  were  of  a  vague  and  equivocal  character,  but  that  would  be  fw 
the  jury  to  determine.  But  if  the  sale  were  made  for  the  benefit  of  the  defe* 
dant,  what  could  be  more  natural  than  that  he  should  at  once  hand  over  the 
documents  relating  to  that  sale  to  the  defendant?  Why  had  that  not  been 
done,  if  plaintiff  were  anxious  that  the  sale  should  be  effected  in  such  a  manntf 
as  to  be  conformable  with  the  contract,  or  with  that  authority  to  sell,  whick 
would  have  been  tantiimount  to  the  proper  delivery  of  the  goods! 

The  evidences  of  plaintiff  and  defendant  were  totally  at  variance  with  regirf 
to  the  question  of  authority  to  sell.  A  verdict  was  returned  for  the  defen&nt, 
With  sixpence  costs. 
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COURSE  or  TUB  MONKY  MARKET— BISTORT  OF  THE  LA.TS  nNANCIAL  REVULSION— ITS  COKRECTIOX 
WITH  RAILROAD  PROJECTS)  AKD  EFFECT  UPON  THEIR  SUCCESS— ITS  INFLUENCE  UPON  THE  BANKS 
AND  REGULAR  TRADERS— CAUSES  WHICH  PREVENTED  SERIOUS  EMBARRASSMENT  TO  A  LARSB 
PORTION  OF  THE  BUSINESS  COMMUNITY- LESSONS  TO  BE  LEARNED  FROM  RECENT  EZPERIENCB 
CONDITION  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  CITY  BANKS — CONDITION  OF  TUB  BANKS  AT  NEW  ORLEANS- 
PRODUCTION  OF  CALIFORNIA  GOLDf  WITH  A  STATEMENT  OF  THE  DEPOSITS  AND  COINAGE  AT  TBB 
PUILADCLPHIA  MINT  FOR  OCTOBER,  AND  SINCE  JANUARY  FIRST- FOREIGN  IMPORTS  AT  NEW  YORK 
FOR  OCTOBERf  AND  FOR  TEN  MONTHS — IMPORTS  OF  FOREIGN  DRY  GOODS  FOR  THE  SAME  PERIOD 
— CASH  REVENUE  FOR  THB  YEAR— EXPORTS  FROM  NEW  YORK  TO  FOREIGN  PORTS  FOR  OCTOBER 
AND  SINCE  JANUARY  FIRST — COMPARATIVE  EXPORTS  OF  SPECIE  FOR  FIVE  YEARS— EXPORTS  OP 
X.BADINO  ARTICLES  OF  PRODUCE  TO  NOVEMBER  19tH— DEMAND  FOR  OUR  BREADSTUFFB  ABROAO| 
AND   FUTURE   COURSE   UF  TRADE,  &C.,  &.C. 

The  pressure  in  the  money  market,  noticed  in  our  last,  has  passed  away  in  a 
measure  from  the  seaboard ;  bat  it  is  still  felt  at  the  secondary  money  centers 
throughout  the  interior,  where  it  has  caused  quite  as  much  distress,  in  proportion 
to  the  scale  of  business,  as  in  the  larger  cities.  There  are  few  of  our  foreign 
readers  who  can  readily  undersUind  the  peculiar  nature  of  this  financial  *^  crisis,' 
because  in  no  other  country  in  the  world  could  it  have  been  experienced  without 
leaving  behind  it  a  more  noticeable  record  of  its  effects  upon  the  regular  trade. 
The  plentiful ness  of  money  which  succeeded  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California 
brought  about  very  low  rates  of  interest  in  this  country,  which  continued  with 
but  little  interruption  for  several  years.  The  same  state  of  things  was  realized 
abroad,  and  this  induced  capitalists  there  to  make  large  remittances  to  this  coun- 
try, whore  the  rates  were  still  above  those  which  could  be  obtained  in  Europe. 
While  bills  were  discounted  in  London  at  H  &nd  2  per  cent  per  annum,  5  or  6 
per  cent,  which  was  the  best  rate  offered  here  with  good  security,  seemed  large  in 
proportion.  The  favorite  investment,  after  State  and  Government  stocks  became 
too  high,  was  railroad  bonds,  and  these  were  readily  token  at  or  about  par,  when- 
ever there  seemed  a  fair  chance  of  the  scheme  succeeding.  The  mode  of  builds 
ing  new  roads  was,  to  secure  a  subscription  on  the  projected  line  equal  to  the 
right  of  way,  and  then  issue  bonds  for  the  entire  construction,  and  cost  of  super- 
structure. In  some  cases  a  larger  subscription  was  at  first  obtained,  but  in  many 
instances  the  whole  stock  actually  subscribed  was  payable  in  the  right  of  way, 
labor,  &c.,  without  any  actual  advance  of  capital.  As  long  as  money  was  so  easy, 
however,  no  ditHculty  was  experienced,  and  bonds  to  any  amount  could  be  sold 
where  the  negotiation  was  undertaken  by  respectable  bankers  or  brokers.  We 
have  already  spoken  of  the  influx  of  foreign  capital,  but  the  amount  of  such  cap- 
ital invested  in  these  second-rate  securities  has  been  greatly  overrated.  By  far 
the  larger  portion  of  such  bonds  were  carried  by  parties  residing  here,  without 
the  means  of  buying  them,  through  the  assistance  of  the  banks  and  private  cap- 
italists. There  were  no  schemes  so  desperate,  that,  with  a  reasonable  margin, 
the  bonds  based  upon  them  could  not  be  hypothecated  for  money  on  call,  and 
thus  speculators  were  encouraged  in  their  daring  The  deposits  in  the  banks  had 
largely  increased,  and  all  beyond  what  was  kept  as  specie,  (in  most  banks  far  be- 
low a  safe  amount,)  was  either  used  as  capital,  upon  which  a  regular  discount 
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business  was  transacted,  or  loaned  out  on  call,  with  stocks  or  bonds  as  collateral 
securities.    Every  clerk  who  could  raise  "  a  margin"  was  the  owner  of  a  little 
adventure  in  stocks  or  bonds,  which  were  carried  for  him  in  most  cases  by  his 
broker  through  temporary  loans  for  which  they  were  pledged ;  while  some  houses 
held  three  times  their  real  capital  in  bonds  paying  7,  8,  or  9  per  cent  interest  up- 
on their  cost,  which  they  carried  by  means  of  call  loans.     A  variety  of  causes 
^ombined  to  bring  about  the  revulsion.    The  political  difficulties  in  Europe  were 
used  as  a  watchword  for  caution ;  but  London  bankers  saw  the  diversion  of  cap- 
ital to  this  country  at  a  time  when  the  importation  there  of  large  quantities  of 
breadstuffs  would  create  naturally  an  unusual  demand  for  it.  The  large  amounts 
remitted  from  hence  to  England  to  settle  our  balances  with  all  parts  of  the  world 
bad  to  be  forwarded,  and  this  added  to  the  outward  current  from  thence,  and  en- 
hanced the  pressure  already  well  defined.    The  rate  of  interest  was  raised,  and 
this  increased  the  difficulty.    Confidence  was  partially  lost,  and  money,  instead 
of  being  deposited  or  circulated,  was  hoarded.     This  led  to  a  check  in  the  facili- 
ties given  to  borrowers  from  this  side,  and  a  demand  for  a  return  of  a  portion  of 
the  previous  loans.   We  had  imported  an  amount  unprecedented  in  the  annals  of 
the  trade,  and  were  owing  large  sums  on  this  account    The  recall  of  capital 
borrowed  added  to  the  amount  we  were  called  upon  to  pay.    At  the  same  mo- 
ment our  receipts  of  foreign  goods  were  very  large,  and  the  duties  accruing  must 
be  met.   Unfortunately  for  our  importers,  there  was  a  large  accumulation  of  spe- 
cie in  the  sub-treasury,  (or  Government  vaults,)  and  the  duties  paid  in  specie 
were  so  much  taken  from  the  means  of  the  banks,  and  dropped  into  a  reservoir 
which  gave  forth  no  returning  stream.    The  banks  then  became  alarmed,  and 
contracted  their  discounts.    Specie  had  begun  to  flow  out  with  our  exports,  and 
the  receipts  from  California  came  forward  with  less  promptness.     The  loans  on 
call,  which  the  banks  had  relied  upon  with  so  much  confidence,  proved  the  most 
unavailable  of  their  assets.    At  first,  it  is  true,  borrowers  returned  the  amonnta 
called  for,  shifting  the  loan  from  one  creditor  to  another,  but  when  the  demand 
became  universal  they  were  compelled  to  give  up  the  attempt    The  banks  tried 
the  alternative  of  selling  out  the  securities  hypothecated,  but  there  were  no  buy- 
ers.   The  market  value  had  been  previously  maintained  because  the  purchaser 
could  pay  a  small  margin  on  the  cost  out  of  his  own  means,  but  when  the  credit 
system  would  answer  no  longer,  the  securities  could  not  be  placed,  and  the  banks 
were  obliged  to  retain  them  until  a  more  favorable  season  would  relieve  them  of 
the  unwelcome  load.  Meanwhile  merchants  and  traders  doing  a  regular  business 
were  much  less  disturbed  than  has  been  generally  supposed.    Those  who  were 
importing  largely  were  a  little  pinched,  but  the  jobbers,  as  a  class,  stood  up  no- 
bly, being  borne  out  by  the  facility  with  which  they  obtained  their  dues  from  the 
interior.    The  very  causes  which  had  contributed  so  largely  to  the  revulsion 
were  the  means  of  bearing  this  class  of  dealers  harmless.    The  schemes  of  inter- 
nal improvement,  however  recklessly  managed,  had  distributed  money  plenUfully 
through  tfie  interior,  which  now  flowed  into  the  coffers  of  the  merchant,  and  back 
again  to  its  starting  point    The  demand  for  breadstuflfs,  which  created  sueh 
alarm  in  Europe,  sent  a  golden  harvest  to  our  farmers  throughout  the  country, 
and  thus  facilitated  the  process  of  distribution  and  payment  without  which  the 
markets  must  have  been  overstocked  and  glutted  with  foreign  goods.    Owing  to 
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these  happy  coincidences,  there  have  been  few  mercantile  £iilurea ;  and,  as  far  as 
wc  know,  not  one  where  the  parlies,  really  solvent,  have  become  involved  in 
their  regular  business.  As  we  have  before  hinted,  the  severest  point  of  the 
pressure  is  apparently  passed.  The  large  exports  of  breadstuff's  and  other  prod- 
uce (hereinafter  noticed)  have  limited  the  demand  for  specie ;  the  banks,  having 
attained  a  very  strong  position,  are  now  discounting  more  liberally ;  and  the  sub- 
treasury  has  been  relieved  of  a  portion  of  its  accamulation  through  the  redemp- 
tion of  Government  stocks,  offlsrs  for  which,  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
at  a  liberal  premium,  we  noticed  in  former  numbers. 

The  lessons  which  have  been  taught  by  the  recent  course  of  financial  affairs 
are  plain  enough ;  but  we  have  no  great  faith  in  the  teachings  of  experience. 
For  a  while,  the  banks, — having  found  that  a  business  note  with  an  honorable 
signature,  would  bring  the  money  as  surely  as  the  day  of  its  maturity  dawned, 
while  "  loans  on  call/'  with  abundant  collaterals,  were  asked  for  in  vain, — will  be 
a  little  less  partial  to  the  reckless  financier,  and  a  little  more  courteous  to  the 
mercantile  customer.  But  unless  the  various  State  Legislatures  pass  laws  pro- 
hibiting the  banks  from  making  loans  for  less  than  a  certain  specified  or  limited 
period,  the  temptation  to  renew  the  old  system  will  be  too  great  to  be  withstood. 
Many  have  thought  that  the  financial  revulsion  would  be  so  complete  as  to  re- 
sult in  a  general  breaking  up  of  the  various  railroad  projects  not  yet  passed  the 
point  of  success.  This  does  not  seem  probable.  A  few  will,  of  course,  be 
abandoned ;  and  yet  others  will  struggle  on  under  difficulties  and  embarrass- 
ments. But  where  the  projected  improvement  is  a  link  in  an  important  chain,  or 
continuous  line,  it  will  find  means  of  advancement  and  ultimate  completion.  The 
check  will  be  a  salutary  one  in  its  operation  upon  speculative  pursuits  generally; 
but  we  have  no  hope  that  it  will  prove  more  than  a  check,  soon  to  be  forgotten. 

We  have  already  stated  that  the  position  of  the  banks  is  a  very  strong  one : 
the  following  summary  of  the  weekly  averages  of  the  New  York  city  banks, 
where  the  pressure  has  been  most  severe,  will  fully  confirm  this  assertion : — 


Average  Bmoimt  ATerage  ATerage             Average 

of  Loans  amount  of  amount  of  amount  of 

Weekending.                        and  Dlscounta.  S|>ecie.  Circulation.          Depoaita 

August    6 197,899,499  |9.746,44l  |9,61d,06S  $60,679,797 

August  18 94,688.282  10,668,518  9,461,948  67,667,604 

August  20 94,074,717  11,082,274  9,889,727  57,807,228 

August  27 92,887,618  11,819.040  9,427,191  67,481,891 

September    8 91,741,838  11,268,049  9,664,294  67,602,970 

September  10 91,108,847  11,880,698  9,697,886  67,646,164 

September  17 90,190,689  1 1,860,285  9,566,728  67,612,801 

September  24 90,092,765  11,840,925  9,477,641  68,812,884 

October    1 90,149,640  11,281,912  9,621,665  67,968,661 

October    8 89,128,998  10,266,602  9,678,468  67,986,760 

October  15 87,887,278  11,880,172  9,464,714  69,068,674 

October  22 86,867,931  10,803,254  9,888,648  56,748,729 

October  29 88,400,821  10,866,672  9,800,860  58,886,462 

November    5 88,092,680  11,771,880        9,492,168  66,600,977 

November  12 82,882,409  12,828,575  9,287,629  66,201,007 

November  19 88,717,622  18,691,824  9,151,448  57)466,424 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  amount  of  specie,  since  the  date  embraced  in  oar  foN 
mer  statement,  has  increased  nearly  three-and-a-half  million  of  dollars. 
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The  following  is  the  statement  of  the  banks  of  New  Orleans  for  the  mocti 
of  October,  1853. 

CASH  MOTKMEirrB,  OB  IXMIDIATE   LIABXI^ITIES. 

13  Other  CMh 

Bankt.  Circulation.     Depotitt.    Dae  Banks.    Liabilities.       TouL 

Bank  of  Louisiana. |1,614,014  |2,990.665  $808,046        $9,987  $4.921712 

Canal  Bank 1,844,120     1,264,262     871,494        14.841     4,4?,4,:i: 

SUteBank 1,803,019     8,276,461     814,498      810,462     5,703,481 

Citizens' Bank 802,166       762,660      1.075,»:2i 

Mechanics'  &  Traders'  Bank 1,476,288      l,4T6,eS3 

Bank  of  New  Orleans 64,660       438,406      689       503.1')l 


Total 6,617,869  10,207,826     »94,088     385,989  18,168,i:i 

CASH,  OR  IMMEDIATE  RESOURCES. 

BiUa       Exchaoire  ^    Other  Cash 

Banks.                                            Specie.      Recelrsble.  Dist.  Bks.            Assets.  T^^. 

Bank  of  Louisiana. $1,922,899  $8,934,047  $271,060  $1,200,000  $7,S:;3.0O^ 

Canal  Bank 1,640,661     8,668,707     121,668      6,S3t'>^« 

State  Bank 1,886,207     8,661,886       18,461         944.000  6,499,104 

Citizens' Bank 629,196        956,402      1,624,5»7 

Mechanics'  &  Traders'  Bank..       677,648     1,638,749      1 52,000  2.5SS.3«» 

Bank  of  New  Orleans 169,310       486,682      655,94* 


ToUl 6,724,920  14,869,928     411,189     2,396,000  23,65e,0Si 

RECAPirULATION. 

Liabilities,  exclusive  of  Capital.     Resources. 

Bank  of  Louisiana $4,922,712           $7,328,006 

Canal  Bank 4,484,717  6.880,986 

State  Bank 6,703,481  6.499,1 04 

Citizens'  Bank 1,066,925  1,624,597 

Mechanics'  &  Traders'  Bank 1,476,288  2,883,897 

Bank  of  New  Orleans. 502,104  905,942 

Comparing  this  statement  with  that  of  the  month  preceding,  we  find  in  tbe 
aggregate,  not  including  the  Bank  of  New  Orleans,  that  the  discounts  have  in- 
creased for  the  past  month  $1,961,291 ;  the  circulation  reduced  $102,000;  ihc 
deposits  increased  $300,000 ;  while  they  owe  to  distant  banks  and  exchange  col- 
lected $462,000. 

The  product  of  gold  from  California  is  again  increasing.  The  following  friS 
show  the  deposits  and  coinage  at  the  Philadelphia  mint : — 

nsFOsiTs  Foa  ootorer. 

Gold  from  California.  Other  Sources.  SiWer.  TouL 

Philadelphia  mint $4,827,000  $126,000  $620,000  $5,O7i,0C'0 

OOINAQB   AT  THE   PHILADELPBIA  MINT   POB    OCTOBEE. 

Pieces.  Value,     i  Pieces.  Valoe. 


Double  eagles 40,470  $809,400 

Half  eagles 23,726  118,626 

Quarter  eagles 96,866  289,660 

Gold  dollars. 682,966  682,966 


Total 748,016      1,750,640 

Gold  bars 8,616,877 


Total  gold $6,266,617 


Ilalf  dollars. 686.000  $21S,»'*>- 

Quarter  dollars  . .  S.  1 00,000  775A'? 

Dimes 1,540.000  154/< 

Half  dimes. 1 ,260,000  63.C«>? 


Total  silver. . . .   6,586.000      UKm".-:* 
Copper 850,000  8.Si>^' 

Total. $«,485,0IT 
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The  total  deposits  at  the  Philadelphia  mint  since  Jan.  1st  has  been  as  follows: 

^ GOLD. \  SILVER. 

mi  I80I.  1851.  185S. 

January |6,071,6«9  |4,161,668  $4,962,962  |U,800 

February 8,004,970  8,010,222  8,648,628  18,660 

March 2,880,271  8,892,166  7,682,762  22,000 

April 2,278,868  3,091.037  4,766,000  2,660 

May 8,269,491  4,885,678  4,426,000  1.447 

June. 8,687,660  6,689,474  4.646,179  678,000 

July 8,127,607  4,193,880  8,606,881  611,000 

August 4,136,812  2,670,638  4,612,000  860,000 

September 4,046,799  4,258,687  8,027,805  820,600 

October 4,748,684  4,140,669  4,462,000  620,000 

86,796,626       40,489,864      46,272,662      8,148,857 
The  total  coinage  at  the  Philadelphia  mint  since  Jan.  Ist  has  been  as  follows: 

Gold.  Silver.  Copper.  Total.    I    H 

January $4,809,888  $98,760  $8,860  79  $4,906,998  79 

February 2,931,280  97,800  2.000  81  8,030,680  81 

March 5,698,808  168,800  4,18126  6,861,789  26 

April 6,805,080  409,007  2,51154  5,726,698  64 

May 2,828,506  608,509  9,120  19  8,411,186  19 

June     4,774.246  650,000  8,667  82  6,427,913  82 

July 4,459,489  710,000  1,882  28  5,171,301  28 

August 8,120,929  850,000  5,59160  8,976,520  60 

September 4,221,593  1,206,000  8,100  00  6,429,698  00 

October 6,266,517  1,210,000  8,600  00  6,485,017  00 

43,405,821        6,007,666       44,315  29       49,457,518  16 

We  are  frequently  importuned,  by  letter  and  otherwise,  to  tell  what  becomes 
of  the  gold  which  is  pouring  into  the  country,' as  the  official  tables  show  that 
less  than  half  of  it  is  exported.  Our  answer  is  that  over  and  above  all  which 
is  used  in  manufacturing,  over  one  hundred  million  of  dollars  has  been  added 
to  the  coin  in  bank  and  circulating  among  the  people.  Gold  is  coming  more 
and  more  into  use  every  day,  not  only  with  those  who  hoard,  but  in  the  com- 
mon currency  of  tiie  masses. 

The  imports  of  foreign  goods  at  nearly  all  of  the  ports,  continues  to  show 
an  increase  over  the  total  for  the  same  period  of  previous  years.  At  New  York 
the  imports  for  October  were  $3,636,052  greater  than  for  October,  1862, 
$3,605,261  greater  than  October,  1861,  and  $2,589,548  greater  than  October, 
1850.  A  large  portion  of  the  increase  is  in  goods  entered  for  warehousing,  as 
will  appear  in  the  following  comparison : — 

FOREIGN   IMPORTS  AT  NEW  TORK  TOR   OCTOBKR. 

1830.     18§1.     18§l.     1S§S. 

Entered  for  consumption....  $6,748,965  $5,790,796  $7,776,614  $9,637,601 

Entered  for  warehousing. . . .  953,680  1,204,994  594,426  1,866,866 

Freegoods 862,866  1,568,720  216,148  422,166 

Specie. 1,627,866  23,166  62,690  266,802 

Total  entered  at  the  port. . .       $9,693,877      $8,677,674      $8,647,878    $12,182,925 
Withdrawn  from  warehouse.         1,115,072         1,602,436         1,256,670         1,188,988 

The  totiil  entered  for  warehousing  for  October,  1853,  is  $1,272,440  greater 
than  for  the  same  month  of  last  year.  The  total  foreign  imports  at  New  York 
for  the  first  ten  months  of  the  year  shows  an  increase  of  $56,769,769  over  the 
same  period  of  1852,  $48,918,631  over  1851,  and  $42,871,754  over  1850. 
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FOBKIOK  IMPORTS  AT  NSW  TOBX  FOft  TBN  IfOMTBS  FBOX  JANTABT   Itll 

18§0.  18§1.  1852.  1S)1 

Entered  for  consamption. . . .  $87,280,498  $96,216,865  $91,080,891  |134,775.;9<? 

Entered  for  wareboQsing 18,541,449  11,914,911  7,134,816       19,25S.li: 

Freegooda 7,844,847  8,728,882  10,384,818       11,386.97? 

Specie 16,096,885  1,806,694  2.214,644         2,163^59 

Total  entered  at  the  port....  $124,712,679  $118,666,802  $110,814,664  $167.5S4,4S: 
Withdrawn  from  warehouse.         9,826,490      11,408,970       18,468,496       12,871,0('2 

The  large  imports  of  specie,  as  shown  under  the  head  of  1850,  is  owing  to 
the  fact  that  during  part  of  that  year  the  California  gold  which  cleared  from 
Chagres  was  entered  among  the  receipts  of  foreign  bullion.  The  large  increase 
in  the  total  entered  for  warehousing  is  particularly  noticeable,  and  is  owing  to 
the  large  amounts  entered  there  for  distribution  to  other  ports. 

The  imports  of  dry  goods  at  New  York  for  October,  show  an  increase  of 
$1,201,815  over  the  corresponding  month  of  last  year,  and  a  still  greater  io- 
erease  as  compared  with  former  years.  We  annex  a  summary  of  this  class  of 
imports : — 

IMPORTS  OF  yOBSIGN  DRY   GOODS  AT  NEW  TOBK   rOB  TBB   MONTH   OV   OCTOBIB. 

XNTXBED  FOB  OON8UMPTION. 

1850.  18§1.  1851.  mi 

Manufactures  of  woo] $676,680  $416,788  $1,077,608  $1,270,014 

Manufactures  of  cotton 814,028  229,166  387,454  505,223 

Manufactures  of  silk. 762,281  687,365  1,317,805  l,397.4f4 

Manufactures  of  flax 461,465  278,066  41S.464  4S6.05» 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods ;.  202,296  196,476  168^79  292.4$5 

Total $2^06,689    $1,801,799    $8,364,210     $8,901,305 

wrrHDBAwn  fbom  wabkhousb. 

1850.  18il.  18§2.         IS^]. 

Manufactures  of  wool $161,818  $78,782  $49,936  $114^7S 

Manufactures  of  cotton 48,808  48,188  28,798  49.S$1 

Manufactures  of  silk 66,982  144,646  141,266  63.^24 

Manufactures  of  flax 28,907  68,667  80,519  22^?7 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods 6,268  68,688  32,556  17,994 

ToUl $296,218       $898,821       $283,075       $258,S44 

Add  entered  for  consumption 2,806,689      1,801,799      8,864,210      8,90l.S')5 

Total  thrown  on  the  market $2,602,807    $2,196,620    $3,647,285    $4,ieO,l4f 

KNTXBBD  FOB  WABEHOUSINO. 

1850.       1851.        im.     im. 

Manufactures  of  wool $96,866  $128,409  $86,195  $e\'S,6C'> 

Manufactures  of  cotton 94,746  90,180  57,130  244.1  W 

Manufactures  of  silk 68,977  494,462  19,7 18  278^,9^1 

Manufactures  of  flax 68,647  98,668  27,984  166.144 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods 20,912  78,081  58,776  21*24 

Total $889,647       $884,789       $244,803      $90>^2S 

Add  entered  for  consumption 2,806,689      1,801,799      8,364,210      8,901,305 

Total  entered  at  the  port $2,646,236   $2,686^88    $8,609,018   $4,810,KS 
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We  also  annex  a  compariaon  of  the  receipts  of  dry  goods  at  New  York  for 
ten  months : — 

IICPORTS  or  FOREIGN   DRY   GOODS  AT  NEW  YORK  FOR  TEN  MONTBS  FROM  JANUARY    IST. 

ENTERED  FOR  CONBUMPTIGN. 

18§0.         mi  I8S!.  18§1. 

Manufactures  of  wool 114.103,668  |12,382,696  $13,156,688  $22,989,636 

Manufactures  of  cotton 9,884,460       8,677,683       8,294,188     12,722,388 

Manufactures  of  silk. 17,878,021     20,616,91 1     18,337,661     28,922,661 

Manufactures  of  flax 6,722,106       5.434,990       5,194,786       6,886,198 

Miscellaneous  drj  goods 2,815,169       3,282,954       8,644,199       4,750,588 

Total $50,848,409  $60,294,084  $48,627,817  $76,220,801 

WITHDRAWN   FROM  WAREHOUSE. 

18S0.  18§1.  18§!.  18H. 

Manufactures  of  wool $1,689,880  $1,766,987  $1,517,239  $1,912,709 

Manufactures  of  cotton 1,121,614  1,285,528  1,819,801  981,970 

ManufifMjtures  of  silk 1,027,996  1,870,861  1,779,788  1,217,486 

Manufactures  of  flax. 894,618  561,144  745,126  280,754 

Miscellaneous  dry  gooda 127.114  880,185  329,108  299,697 

Total 84,861,222     $5,864,156     $5,691,007     $4,692,566 

Add  entered  for  consumption. . . .     50,848,409     50.294,084    48,627,817     76,220,301 

Total  thrown  on  the  market $54,709,681  $65,658,239  $54,818,324  $80,812,866 

XNTEaED  FOR  WAREHOUSING. 

18§0.  1851.  185!.         18§l. 

Manufactures  of  wool $2,000,839  $2,067,617  $1,185,072  $2,410,688 

Manufactures  of  cotton 1,749.288  1,482.336  802,609  1,404,849 

Manufactures  of  silk 1,272,582  2,288,882  1,882,565  1,614,669 

Manufactures  of  flax. 663,844  718,765  828,368  453,823 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods 121,822  481,756  866,576  837,157 

Total $5,807,825     $6,989,316     $4,515,189     $6,220,636 

Add  entered  for  consumption.. . . .     60,848,409    50,294,084    48,627,817    76,220,801 

Total  entered  at  the  port $56,155,784  $57,288,400  $53,142,506  $82,440,987 

We  had  supposed  that  the  receipts  for  November  would  show  either  a  de- 
cline, as  compared  with  last  year,  or  at  least  a  check  in  the  increase,  but  in  this 
we  have  been  disappointed.  The  month  is  nearly  over  as  we  write,  and  every 
week  thus  far  has  witnessed  an  increased  importation.  There  must  be  a  point 
where  the  summit  will  be  reached,  and  it  cannot  be  far  distant. 

The  cash  revenue  has,  of  course,  very  largely  increased,  and  the  Sub-Treasury 
overflows  with  the  accumulated  specie,  notwithstanding  the  purchases  which 
have  been  made  of  government  stocks.  The  following  will  show  the  cash  re- 
ceipts at  New  York  for  October  and  since  January  1st:— 

CASH   DUTIES  RECEIVED  AT  THE  FORT  OF  NSW  TORS. 

1860.  18il.  \m.  18U. 

In  October $2,112,906  29  $1,968,616  17  $2,892,109  57  $2,705,694  88 

First  quarter 6,996,666  48  9,295,257  80  7,617,887  72  11,125,500  47 

Second  quarter 6,038,268  57  7,857,408  80  6,682,425  16  10,041,829  08 

Third  quarter 10,190,824  87  9,402,997  80  10,281,190  08  13,618,105  14 

Total  10  months..  $26,888,140  71  $28,014,179  07  $26,928,612  48  $87,486,128  97 
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The  exports  also  show  a  very  large  increase  at  the  port  of  New  York.  Thi* 
increase  for  October  is  fully  50  per  cent,  exclusive  of  specie,  while  the  sliip- 
ments  of  the  latter  were  unusually  large : — 


EXPORTS  FROM  NEW  YORK  TO  FOREIGN  PORTS  FOR  OCTOBER. 

18§0.  1S§1.  I8SI. 

Domestic  produce $4,661,742  $2,702,882  $3,497,874 

Foreiga  merchaodi8e{free)...              15,464  106,626  82,886 

(dutiable)...            483,038  868,292  484,801 

Specie 1,421,328  l,779,7o7  2,462.301 

Total $6,481,672  $4,947,007  $6,517,862 

Total,  exclusive  of  specie. .         6,060,244  8,167,800  4,065,561 


$5,459,401 

63,Ci: 

719.5S4 

4,757,«'72 

$11,000^94 
6,442,622 


Tlie  total  for  October,  1853,  including  specie,  is  one  of  the  largest  amounts 
ever  cleared  from  New  York  during  a  similar  portion  of  the  year.  This  increase 
in  the  exports  did  not  commence  with  January,  so  that  the  total  for  ten  months 
shows  a  less  comparative  gain,  but  exclusive  of  specie,  is  still  very  large: — 


EXPORTS   FROM   NEW  YORK  TO  FOREIGN   PORTS   FOR  TEN   MONTHS    FROM    JANTRAT  1. 

18M.  18§1.  1851.  mV 

Domestic  produce $36,884,842  $84,200,828  $34,239,486  $45,884,119 

Foreign  merchandise  (free)....          495,314  687,527  799,612  I.SIWS 

(dutiable).^..       4,261,237  8,276,027  8,768.974  4,112,C'S8 

Specie 7,868,794  88,040,978  28,106,187  19,765,7S0 

Total $49,460,187     $71,154,860     $61,914,109     $70,979.^25 

Total,  exclusive  of  specie  . .     41,691,893       88,118,382       88,807,972       51,213,S95 

It  may  be  interesting  in  this  connection  to  publish  a  comparative  table  con- 
taining the  shipments  of  specie  from  New  York  for  several  3'ears.  As  the  ship- 
ments for  November  and  December  of  last  year  were  small,  the  total  for  1853 
will  probably  come  very  near  to  the  corresponding  total  for  1852,  but  must,  of 
course,  be  far  behind  the  amount  for  the  year  1851 : — 


EXPORTS   Of  specie   FROM   NEW  YORK  TO  FOREIGN    PORTS. 

1849.  1830.  18§1.  18§2.  tS». 

January $122,682  $90,861  $1,266,281  $2,868,958  $74':,6T9 

February 166,861  278,708  1,027,689  8,661.643  1,121,C'20 

March 86,606  172,087  2,868.861  611,9^  592,47» 

April 85,691  290,407  3,882,182  200.266  767,055 

May 373,916  741,736  4,506,135  1,884.893  2,163,467 

June 696,411  880,484  6.462,867  8.556,366  8.264,252 

July 138,852  1,518,080  6,004,170  2,971,499  8,914.612 

August 369,368  1,441,736  2,673,444  2.935,833  1.183.975 

September 826,884  1,083,918  8,490,142  2,122,495  1,244.192 

October 1,880,618  1,421,328  1,719,707  2,452.801  4.757.972 

November 684,898  995,894  6,033,996  809.818 

December 141,973  1,208,760  5,668,285  1,180,305         

^"^^^^^tam^^^^^^^  ^l^^BM^B^M^i^B^B^^  ^M^B^B^B«M^i^H^^a^H^  ■^^■^■^■^^^■^^^^^■^^■M  ^^m^^^^^^^^^ 

Total     $4,803,460  $9,982,948  $43,748,269  $26,096,265         
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The  exports  of  produce  are  very  large,  and  are  daily  increasing.  There  is  an 
active  demand  for  breadstuffs  for  both  England  and  the  continent,  and  at  highly 
remunerative  prices.  We  annex  a  comparative  summary  ot  the  shipments  of 
some  of  the  leading  articles  from  New  York  to  foreign  ports,  from  January  Ist 
to  November  19th : — 


EXPORTS  FROM   MXW  YORK  TO  FOREIGN  FORTS  OF  CERTAIN  LEADING  ARTICLES  OF 

DOMEftTIO   PRODUCE. 


18§2.       18§3. 


Ashes — pots. . .  .bbls. 

pearls. 

Beeswax lbs. 

BreacUtuffg — 

Wheat  flour  .  .bbls. 

Kye  flour 

Com  meal 

Wheat bush. 

Rye 

Oats 

Barley 

Corn 

Candles,  mold,  .boxes 

sperm 

Coal tons 

Cotton bales 

Hay 

Hops. 


16,083 

1,088 

878,258 

1,226,288 

8,209 

41,906 

2,678,461 

286,460 

9,741 

367 

746,180 

62.709 

3,651 

86,260 

312,076 

7,032 

602 


9,288 
663 
184,715 

1,632,295 

8,161 

39,416 

5,684,288 

•    10,202 

TB1,037 

100 

719,661 

41,468 

4,994 

28,183 

865,284 

4,634 

806 


Naval  stores bbls.    491,146    410,018 

OUs,  whale galls.      46,478     243,784 

sperm :...     718,787     902,689 

iRrd 26,044       61,289 

linseed 11,858       19,328 

Provisions — 

Pork bbls.      86,227       63,696 

Beef 41,848       46,876 

Cut  meats lbs.  1,456,224  7,727,637 

Butter 694,890  1 .744,709 

Cheese • 940,086  6.601,223 

Lard 4,245,382  6,029,61 2 

Rice trcs.      23,843       28,085 

Tallow lbs.     886,206  2,564,776 

Tobacco,  crude.. .pkgs.  22,728  21,747 
Do.,  manufactured.lb8.4,l 04,126  5,866,275 
Whalebone 923,980  2,815,075 


This  shows  a  very  large  increase  in  the  shipments  of  breadstuff's  and  provis- 
ions, and  the  end  is  not  yet.  There  is  no  certainty  that  the  present  high  rates 
will  be  supported,  but  there  would  seem  to  be  a  strong  probability  that  at  some 
rate  the  demand  will  continue.  There  is  one  f:ict  connected  with  the  recent 
stringency  in  the  money  market  which  is  a  fit  subject  for  general  congratulation. 
It  has  prevented,  what  must  otherwise  have  taken  place,  a  general  and  disastrous 
speculation  in  breadstuflfs.  If  money  had  been  easily  obtained,  not  merely  at  a 
low  rate  of  interest,  but  upon  any  terms,  the  receipts  of  grain  and  flour  instead 
of  being  sold  at  once  for  shipment,  would  have  been  bought  up  and  hoarded — 
all  the  while  above  the  limits  of  foreign  orders.  This  would  have  created  great 
distress,  both  here  and  abroad,  among  the  middling  and  lower  classes,  and  would 
have  benefited  no  lawful  interest  in  either  hemisphere.  Fortunately,  impelled 
by  the  necessities  of  the  case,  receivers  have  parted  with  their  stock  as  soon 
after  it  reached  the  seaboard  as  possible,  and  thus  a  healthy  trade  had  been 
maintained,  while  our  cereals  have  been  largely  taken  for  European  consump- 
tion at  prices  highly  remunerative  to  the  producer.  What  causes  may  hereafter 
operate  to  renew  the  financial  depression,  we  cannot  tell ;  but  we  do  not  see 
that  any  farther  serious  difliculties  are  to  be  apprehended.  The  action  of  causes 
already  worked  to  their  results  at  the  commercial  centers,  will  be  felt  for  a  con- 
siderable time  to  come  throughout  the  country,  but,  like  the  enlarging  wave,  as 
the  circle  widens,  its  power  will  be  gradually  weakened. 
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nNA5CES  OF  BOSTON— PROPERTY  AND  TAX£S. 

"We  are  indebted  to  the  Hon.  William  Parxentcr  for  a  copy  of  the  Annual  Repnrt 
of  the  Receipts  and  Expenditures  of  the  City  of  Boston  and  the  County  of  Suffolk, 
for  the  financial  year  May  1,  1862,  (both  included,)  80th  April,  1868.  It  is  an  inter- 
esting document,  exhibiting  a  detailed  account  of  the  finances  of  that  city.  From  ihii 
report  we  compile  the  following  statement: — 

VALUATION  or  REAL   AND  PXBSONAL  I8TATB  IN  THS   CfTT    OF    BOSTON. 

R4»al  Estate.  Personal  Estate.  ToteL 

1852 $110,699,200  $76,980,800  $187,680,000 

1861 109,368,600  78,688,600  187,947.000 

I860 106,093,400  74,907,100  180,000,500 

1849   102,827,600  71,362,700  174,180,700 

1848 100,408,200  67,824,800  167,728,000 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  yaluation  of  property  in  the  years  named,  vd 

the  tax  per  $1,000: — 

Valae  of  Property.   Tuc. 


Value  of  Property.  Tax. 

1847 $162,360,400  $6 

1846 148,839,600  6 

1846 135,948,700  6  70 


1844 $118,460,800      $6 

1848 110,046,000        «  20 

1842 106,723,700        6  70 


The  total  tax  for  1862  was  $1,244,626,  showing  a  decrease  from  1861  of  persoail 
estate  amounting  to  $1,607,700,  being  2,046  per  cent,  and  an  increase  of  real  esttti 
over  1851  of  $1,840,700,  being  1,226  per  cent.  There  is  a  poll  tax  in  Massachusetti 
amounting  to  $1  60  per  bead.  The  number  assessed  at  $1  60  in  1852,  wae  SS.983 
The  valuation  of  real  and  personal  property  in  1862  was  $187,680,000,  and  m  1S42, 
$106,723,700,  showing  an  increase  in  ten  years  in  the  Talue  of  property  of  oeariy 
ninety  millions  of  dollar*.  In  Massachusetts  the  capital  of  banks  and  insurance  cor- 
porations is  assessed,  and  the  stockholders  are  also  assessed.  For  instance,  a  bank 
with  $1,000,000  capital  is  put  down  in  the  valuation  list  for  that  amount,  sod  tke 
resident  holders  of  stock  are  also  assessed  for  the  same  as  personal  property.  So  tbit 
$1,000,000  appears  as  $2,000,000  in  the  valuation  statements. 

In  New  York,  the  stoclcholders  in  banks,  <bc.,  are  not  assessed  on  the  stock  as  per- 
sonal property,  consequently  a  capital  stock  of  a  million  dollars  appears  in  the  valia- 
tion  of  property  for  that  amount  only.  This  explains  the  apparent  inequality  in  the 
assessed  value  of  personal  property  in  New  York  and  Boston—or,  in  other  words,  the 
apparent  disproportion  of  property  to  population  in  the  two  citiesw 

Since  the  preparation  of  the  foregoing  **  facts  and  figures,"*  we  hsTe  obtained,  froB 
official  sources,  the  subjoined  statement  of  the  valuation  and  taxes  of  Boston,  ^  Vm 
(1853)  the  current  year: — 

The  assessed  valuation  of  the  property  of  Boston  for  taxation  in  1863,  ii  •• 
follows : — 

Real  estate $116,090,900  00 

Personal 90,428,800  0» 


Total $206,614,200  0« 

This  amount  is  taxed  at  $7  60  per  $1,000 1,569^07  « 

There  is  a  poll  tax,  assessed  on  29,969  persons,  at  $1  60 44,988  M 

ToUltax $1,614,446  41 

Of  which  the  State  tax  is 98,691  00 

The  total  valuation  of  the  real  estate  for  1862,  was..  $110,699,200 

Increase  in  1868 6,891,700  beii«  4J7  pr.  et 

Totalb  1868 $116,090,900 
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Valuation  of  personal  estate  in  1862 76,980,000 

iDcrease  in  1868 18,448,800 

Totolin  1868 190,423,300  bemg  17.46  pr.  ct. 

Total  valuation,  1863 206,414,200 

1862 187,680,000 

Increase «.     $18,884,700  being  10  per  ct. 

The  number  of  polls  in  1858  was 29,969 

"  "  1862 28,446 

Increase  of  the  year 1,514  or  6.82  per  ct 

The  State  tax  of  1863  is  $300,000 

Of  which  the  county  of  Suffolk  pays 100,842 

or  33  61-100  per  cent  of  the  whale  tax. 

The  share  of  Boston  is 98,691 

or  82  9-lOof  the  whole. 

Chelsea  pays «.  1,764 

North  Chelsea 887 

Boston 98,691 

Total 1100,842 

The  last  State  tax  was  in  1844,  when  the  amount  was  |76,000. 
Of  which  the  county  of  Suffolk  paid 26,669  50 

or  84  22-100  per  cent. 
The  share  of  Boston  was 26,488  76 

or  38  98-100  per  cent  of  the  whole. 

The  share  of  Suffolk  county  was  then  divided  as  follows: — 

Chelsea 180  76 

Boston 26,488  76 

$26,669  50 

From  the  above  items  respecting  the  State  tax,  it  will  be  seen  that  Boston  has 
nearly  kept  pace  with  the  whole  Commonwealth  in  the  valuation  of  estates  during 
the  last  decade.  In  1844,  Boston  paid  33-98  of  the  whole  State  tax,  and  in  1868  her 
flbare  is  82-90  per  cent  of  the  sum  assessed  in  the  Commonwealth. 

PRICE  OF  CONSOLS  IN  THE  ENGLISH  MARKET  IN  1852. 

For  the  sake  of  comparison  we  annex  the  highest  and  lowest  price  of  Consols  in  the 
English  market  for  1862,  with  the  bullion  and  active  circulation  of  the  Banks. 

CONSOLS.  BANK  OF    KNOLA.1ID. 

Month  or               Highest  price.  Lowest  price.          Stock  of  Bullion.     Note  Circulation. 

January 96^  95f  £18,216,172  £21,088,886 

February 97i  96^  19,288,924  20,708,496 

March 98  J  97i  19,816,746  20,287,820 

April 100  98i  19,696,601  22,066,960 

May lOOi  ^H  20,686,517  21,846,116 

June 101  lOOi  22,042,688  21,685.815 

July lOOi  100  22,282,188  23,747,785 

August lOOi  98i  21,926,127  28,040,175 

September 100^  99f  21,893,644  22,811,286 

October lOOf  99i  21,718,018  28,818,055 

November lOlf  lOOi  21,707,666  28,861,146 

December. 100|  100  21,088,882  22,728,160 

The  decline  in  the  price  of  Consols  to  9  If,  and  in  the  amount  of  bullion  in  the  bank 
to  £16,600,000  indicates  a  great  change  in  the  features  of  the  English  market  The 
advance  in  the  rate  of  interest  during  the  same  short  period  from  2  per  cent  to  6, 
•hows  a  determination  on  the  part  of  the  bank  to  discourage  speculation,  which  has 
increased  largely  for  the  last  twelve  months. 
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INCREASE  OF  SPECIE  UV  THE  UHITED  STATES. 

The  Evening  Bulletin  (PhiUdelphia)  has  been  furnished  by  CoL  Soowden,  of  the 
United  States  Mint,  with  the  following  statement  of  the  deposits  of  American  gold  &: 
that  institution  and  all  the  branch  mints,  from  the  date  of  the  discoveries  in  California 
up  to  July  80th,  1868 : —  i 

DEPOSITS   OF  OAUFORNIA   GOLD   AT  THX   UITtTB, 
PHILADELPHIA   MINT. 

1848 144,177  00    1851 $46,939,367  C<» 

1862 49,321.490  Tm 

1868  (to  July  80th)  . .  88,080.263  S5 


1849 6,481,439  00 

1860 81,667,606  00 


Total $172,034,231  85 

BEANOH  MINTS. 

Dahlouega.            Charlotte.  New  Orleana.  ToUL 

1848 $1,124  00  $1,124  00 

1849 669,921    00  669,921  00 

1860 $30,026  00          4,676,667  00  4,606,592  00 

1861 214,072  00      $16,11100  8,769,682  00  8,998,865  0'^ 

1862 324,93107         28,36176  8,777,784  00  4,181,076  SS 

1863  (to  July  30th)...     269,607  78         16,399  49  1,389,208  02  1.674,215  '29 


Totals 838,636  86         68,872  26       19,183,286  02  20,080,794  12 

Add  deposits  at  Philadelphia  Mint 172,034,231  85 

Total  California  deposits  to  July  30th,  1868 $192,1 15,025  97 

SUBSEQUENT  DEPOSITS  AT  PHILADELPHIA  MINT. 

August,  1863   4,469.000  00 

September,  1863 2,975,000  00 

October          "     4,327,000  00 


Total  California  deposits  to  October  8l8t,  1868 $203,886,025  97 

We  have  thus  the  amount  of  gold  of  California  production  received  at  the  mints  op 
to  the  1st  of  November,  except  the  deposits  of  the  last  three  months  at  the  braodi 
mints,  which  are  not  likely  to  have  been  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  make  them  mate 
rial  to  our  purpose.  The  next  thing  to  be  considered  is  the  amount  of  specie  exported 
from  the  United  States,  and  this  we  are  enabled  to  exhibit  with  pufficient  accuracy. 
Official  documents  show  that  the  entire  exports  and  imports  of  specie,  from  1847  (tb< 
famine  year)  to  1863,  were  as  follows : — 

Imports.  ExportJL 

1847 $24,121,289  $1,907,759 

1 848 6,360.224  15,84 1,620 

1849 6,661,240  6,404,64S 

1860 4,628,792  7,522,994 

1861 6,463,592  29,472,752 

1862 6,608,644  42,674,155 


Totals $62,718,681  $102,823,858 

62,718,961 


Net  exports  of  specie  for  six  years $50,105,207 

Add  exports  for  first  10  months  of  1853,  as  ascertained  from  returns 

and  estimates,  say 26,000,000 

Total  exports  of  specie $76,105,207 

The  whole  question  then  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows : — 

Receipts  of  California  gold  to  October  81st,  1863 $203,886,025  97 

Exporte  of  specie  from  1847  to  October  Slst,  1868 76,105,207  00 

Net  increase  of  specie $128,780,818  97 
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It  will  doubtless  surprise  many  to  see  it  thus  clearly  demonstrated  that  there  is  at 
the  present  time  n^arljr  one  hundred  and  thirty  millions  more  of  specie  in  the  United 
States  than  there  was  in  1846. 


BANKS  OF  HEW  ORLEANS. 

The  following  comparative  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  Canal,  Citizens',  Louis- 
iana,  and  Louisiana  State  Banks,  on  the  24th  September  and  the  29th  of  the  preceding 
month,  is  condensed  from  the  official  reports  of  the  Board  of  Currency : — 

LIABILITIES. 


Aug.  29. 

Circulation $6,012,996 

Deposite 8,689,776 

Due  to  banks 971,796 

Other  cash  liabilities 467,016 


Sept.  24. 
15,655,676 

8,515,793 
876,684 
385,268 


Increase. 


f)ecrease. 

1857,820 

173,988 

95,111 

81,747 


16,041,682 

CASH   ASSETS. 
Aug.  89. 

Specie $6,621,260 

Loans  on  deposits,  payable  at  ma- 
turity    9,789,897 

Foreign  and  domestic  exchange .. .  1,088,438 

Other  cash  assets 1,924,000 


16,438,421 

708,161 

Sept.  24. 
$6,235,444 

locrease. 

Decrease. 
$385,816 

10,612,814 

764,104 

1,924,000 

822,917 

324,834 

19,423,096       19,636,862        822,917     ^   710,160 

Besides  this  these  banks  have  real  estate,  $1,106,961;  public  improvements, 
$l,lll,fel5;  loans  on  stock,  $4,466,842;  on  mortgages,  etc.,  $4,307,287;  and  other 
discounts  and  assets,  $2,977,990 ;  protested  paper,  $279,268 — making  a  total  in  move- 
ment and  dead  weight,  exclusive  of  capital,  of  $34,406,922. 


MECHANICS  AND  TRADERS — VREE   BANK. 


LIABILITIES. 

Circulation 

Deposits $964,533 

Due  local  banks 205,286 


Total  liabilities $1,169,828 


CASH   ASSETS. 

Specie $604,406 

Loans  on  deposits 1 ,308,69 1 

For.  and  domestic  exchange.. .  187,626 

Other  cash  assets 162,000 


$2,102,722 


DEPOSITS  OF  GOLD  AND  SILVER  BULLION  AT  THE  U.  S.  MINT. 

The  following  is  a  comparative  statement  of  the  deposits  at  the  mint  during  the  first 
ten  months  of  1851,  1862,  and  1853  :— 

1S§3.    18^2.    ]8§l.  1       18S3.    18S2.    18)1. 

Jan...  $4,962,097  $4,161,688  $5,071,669   June..  $4,538,000  $6,689,474  $8,637,560 

3,491,000  4,193,880  8,127,517 
5,370,800  2,671,563  4,135,312 
3,027,806  4,263,687  4,046,799 
6,817,162     4,140,069     4,743.584 


Feb...  8,648,623  3,010,222  3,004,970   July... 

March  7,633,752  8,892,156  2,880,271  '  Aug... 

April..  4,766,000  3,091,-087  2,878,353 '  Sept.  . 

May...  4,426,000  4,386,678  8,269,491  |  Oct  . . 


Totals 46,146,714  40,439,364  36,796,526 

The  deposits  of  silver  bullion  at  the  mint  during  the  first  ten  months  of  the  present 
year  have  been  as  follows  ; — 

January $14,000  |  June $678,000 

February 18,560iJuly 611,000 

March 22,000   August 860,000 


April 
May  . 


Add  deposits  of  gold  bullion 


2,660 
1,447 


September. 
October  . . , 


320,500 
620,500 
46,146,714 


Total  deposits  of  gold  and  silver $49,289,77 1 
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The  amount  of  specie  subject  to  draft  in  tbe  several  depositories  of  the  United  States 
Treasury  on  the  24th  ult,  was  $26,968,756,  tbe  principal  amounts  being  held 


At  New  York $7,107,294 

At  Philadelphia 8,634,984 

At  New  Orleans 4,132,298 

At  San  Francisco 1,166,810 


AtBoston $«,9»8.m 

At  St.  Louis 1,066,691 

Miscellaneous 967,606 


Total $26,968,766 


BANK  DIVIDENDS  IN  BOSTON. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  capital  of  banks  in  Boston,  and  the  semi-annoal 
diyidends  declared  payable  on  Monday,  Oct  8,  1863  : — 


Capital.  Div.  AmU 

Atlantic $600,000  4    $20,000 

Atlas 600,000  8i  1 7,000 

Blackstone 860,000  4  1 6,000 

Boston 900,000  4  36,000 

Boyleston 800,000  5  16,000 

Bk.  of  N.  America    600,000  4  20,000 

Bk.  of  Commerce.  1,600,000  4  60,000 

City 1,000,000  8i  36,000 

Cochituate 250,000  4  10,000 

Columbian 600,000  3^  17.600 

Eagle 600,000  4  20,000 

Exchange 1,000,000  4  40,000 

Faneuil  Hall 500,000  4  20,000 

Freeman's 800,000  4i  13,600 

Globe 1,000,000  4  40,000 

Granite 760,000  4  80,000 

Grocers' 800,000  4  12,000 


Capital. 

Hamilton $500,000 

Market 660,500 

Massachusetts  . . .     800,000 

Mechanics' 160,000 

Merchants* 3,000,000 

New  England. . . .  1,000,000 

North 760,000 

Sbawmut 500,000 

Shoe  <&  Leather. .  1,000,000 

State 1,800,000 

Suffolk 1,000,000 

Traders' 600,000 

Tremont 1,000,000 

Union 1,000,000 

Washington 500,000 


DiT.  Amt 

4  $20,000 

6  28,000 

8  24,000 

4  6,000 

4  120,000 

4  40,000 

Si  26.250 

4  20,000 

4  40,000 

3i  68,000 

6  60,000 

4  24,000 

4  40,000 

4  40,000 

Si  17,600 


24,810,000  980,250 

The  average  diyidends  of  Boston  banks  are  larger  than  those  of  New  York,  although 
the  rate  of  interest  in  the  former  city  is  one  per  cent  lees  than  in  New  York. 


UNITED  STATES  FEDERAL  REVENUE. 

The  annexed  is  a  statement  exhibiting  the  amount  of  duties  receiyed  daring  the 
fiscal  years  ending  June  80th,  1861-2>3;  at  ports  of  entry  in  the  United  States : — 

COMMEBCX  or  THE  UNITED  STATES — REVENUE  FBOlf  CDST0M8. 

18)1.  18§2.  I8». 

New  York $81,756,1 99  54  $28,77 1,482  49  $88,298,841  58 

Boston .  6,677,610  84  6,260,588  68  7,208,048  62 

Philadelphia 8,667,888  62  8,716,026  77  4,687,046  J6 

New  Orleans 2,296,686,08  2,660,1 91  86  2,628.421  82 

Baltimore 1,047,278  67  1,064,030  75  836,487  90 

San  Francisco 719,686  98  2,191,601  18  1,794,140  66 

Charleston,  S.  0 600,7 12  74  666,777  12  482,299  19 

Portland 209,030  44  266,160  26  860,849  22 

Savannah 208,994  78  141,668  21  126,766  86 

St.  Louis ,.. .  218,882  79  288,056  23  294,790  78 

Cincinnati 106,190  44  128,212  79  261,649  90 

Mobile 76,134  28  128,647  85  102,981 47 

New  Haven 102.189  78  101,592  26  126,178  40 

Oswego 91,657  28  87,106  92  128,667  27 

Richmond,  Va 70,236  76  67,892  79  78,992  98 

Norfolk 67,560  25  46,499  14  81,226  61 

Other  ports 959,982  74  1,268,200  00  4,629,206  04 

Total $48,887,029  61       $47,825,200  46       $58,981,865  62 

There  are  one  hundred  and  eight  ports  of  entry  in  the  United  States,  on  the  Bea> 
board,  on  the  great  inland  lakes,  and  on  our  ^eat  rivers.  Sixteen  porii  are  iocloded 
in  this  statement 
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LOIDON  CHARTERED  BA5KS. 

The  London  charter  banks  exhibit  unusoal  proeperity  during  the  past  year.  The 
deposits  of  the  Westminster  Bank  amount  to  the  enormous  sum  of  £6,219,000  ster- 
liDg,  or  more  than  thirty  millions  of  dollars.  From  the  official  returns  of  the  several 
Iiondon  banks  published  in  the  TimeSf  we  find  their  capital,  deposits,  and  surplus 
funds  to  be  as  follows : — 

Capital.  Deposits.  Burp.  Fund. 

London  and  Westminster £1,000,000  £6,219,817  £133,689 

London  Joint  Stock 600,000  4,486,826  148,812 

Union  of  London 462,900  4,878,731  60,000 

London  and  County 879,726  8,866,836  44,990 

Commercial 200,000  1,246,824  61,029 

RoyalBritish 60,000  819,496  9,118 

The  dividends  of  these  banks  the  past  year  were  6  to  8  per  cent,  which  are  large 
earnings  for  institutions  discounting  at  2^  to  4  per  cent.  It  seems,  from  the  London 
papers,  that  the  business  of  banking  in  Australia  the  past  year  has  yielded  enormous 
profits.  The  Times  says  of  the  report  of  the  Bank  of  New  South  Wales  :  The  report 
of  the  Bank  of  New  South  Wales,  one  of  the  Sydney  institutions,  for  the  half  year 
ending  the  31st  of  March  last,  has  just  been  received,  and  presents  a  result  which  the 
directors  truly  state  to  be  without  a  parallel  in  banking  enterprise.  It  appears  that 
on  a  capital  of  £300,000,  the  profits  for  the  six  months  amounted  to  £141,640,  the 
appropriation  of  which  has  just  been  effected  by  increasing  the  capital  from  £300,000 
to  £400,000 — a  step  equivalent  to  a  bonus  of  £6  13s.  4d.  on  each  £20  share,  besides 
declaring  a  dividend  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent  per  annum,  adding  £14,280  to  the  re- 
served  funds,  which  now  amounts  to  £40,000,  and  carrying  £4,960  to  a  new  account 
for  future  distribution. 

THE  BAIVKS  OF  SOUTH  CAROIiBri. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  circulation,  specie,  deposits,  and  discounts  on  the 
1st  of  August,  of  the  banks  of  South  Carolina,  which  accepted  the  provisions  of  the 
act  of  December  1 8, 1 840  :— 

CircaiatioD.  Specie.  Deposits.  Discounts. 

Bank  of  State $1,987,802  $208,793  $689,235  $2,164,169 

Branch  do.  Columbia 6,086  205,708  1 ,1 25,898 

SouthW.  R.  R. 481,166  101,218  809,088  243.274 

Planters  and  Mechanics. .. .       482,986  188,816  844,937  1,068,749 

Union 299,216  114,878  264.083  783,016 

Bute  Bank  S.C 666,806  217,011  424,828  938,224 

Bank  of  South  Carolina....       485,109  112,677  826.817  888,166 

Commercial 714,220  99,379  219.671  897,284 

Farmers  <b  Exchange 64,816  103,428  83,686  66,207 

$6,071,664       $1,161,774       $2,758,002  $8,164,787 

MONET  AlVD  EXCHANGE  MARKET  OF  CINCINNATI  IN  1862-3. 

# 

The  following  statement  of  the  money  and  exchange  market  of  Cincinnati,  is  derived 
from  the  report  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  was  prepared  by  Richard  Smith, 
£sq.,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  report  published  in  a  former  part  of  the  present 
number,  and  the  statistics  of  trade  under  our  **  Comxxroial  Statistics,"  a  few  pages 
Ifuther  on : — 

XpNXT  AND  XXCHAMOV. 

The  money  market  during  the  past  year  has  not  been  characterized  by  any  rery 
new  or  remarkable  features.  Money  has  been  much  more  scarce,  and  rates  have  con- 
sequently ruled  higher  than  the  year  immediately  preceding.  The  regular  banking 
capital  of  the  city  has  been  diminished  by  the  return  to  the  stockholders  of  one  of 
oar  oldest  institutions  of  a  large  portion  of  their  means,  upon  which  they  have  been 
doing  business  for  nearly  twenty  years,  and  which  the  near  termination  of  their  charter 
obliges  them  to  do,  and  we  are  not  aware  of  anything  which  has  come  in  to  take  its 
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place ;  besides  this,  the  greater  part  of  our  produce  ind  provision  dealers  have  lost 
money ;  and  from  lenders  of  money  during  a  part  of  the  year,  have  become  borrow- 
ers, even  during  their  inactive  season — the  demand  has  consequently  been  greater 
than  the  supply,  and  rates  have  ruled  accordingly.  The  market  during  the  winter 
season  experienced  a  good  deal  of  relief  by  the  influx  of  a  large  amount  of  Eastern 
bank  notes,  which,  although  they  were  not  received  by  the  banks,  were  freely  used  in 
payments  for  produce,  and  thus  enabled  our  provision  dealers  to  make  and  meet  ea- 
gagements,  which  but  for  this  money  would  have  been  next  to  impossible. 

In  our  last  annual  report  we  mentioned  the  fact  that  a  law  had  been  passed  by  the 
legislature  changing  tlie  mode  of  taxing  banks  from  that  guarantied  to  them  by  their 
charters,  and  that  the  question  of  the  constitutionality  of  this  law  was  being  tested 
before  the  courts.  Of  this  question  no  final  decision  has  yet  been  made.  Since  then, 
however,  the  Auditor  of  State  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  sections  of  the  law 
which  relate  to  banks  and  brokers,  do  not  allow  them  to  oflFset  the  amount  of  their  in- 
debtedness on  the  same  principle  that  merchants  do,  but  they  must  pay  the  tax  on  sU 
the  money  they  use  in  their  business,  no  matter  whether  this  money  has  already  paid 
tax  as  the  property  of  other  individuals  or  not,  or  as  is  the  case  with  those  birokers 
who  keep  deposits  with  the  banks,  is  again  considered  a  subject  for  taxation  while  in 
their  hands.  Of  course  then  the  private  bankers  and  brokers  have  also  been  compelled 
to  appeal  to  the  courts  and  await  their  decisions  before  paying  their  tax.  We  have 
endeavored  to  ascertain  what  burden  the  decision  of  the  Auditor  will  place  upon  the 
bankers,  and  we  find  his  understanding  of  the  law  will  subject  them  to  a  tax  of,  in 
some  cases,  five  per  cent  upon  their  capital,  and  in  some  as  high  as  twenty  !  Now, 
as  the  new  constitution  expressly  stipulates  that  no  one  interest  shall  bear  anv  higher 
rate  of  taxation  than  another,  but  that  the  burden  of  taxation  shall  fall  equafly  upon 
all  descriptions  of  property  in  the  State,  we  suppose  the  decision  of  the  Auditor  will 
be  reversed  by  the  courts,  and  the  bankers  only  have  to  pay  the  same  proportion  of 
the  public  burden  that  other  individuals  pay. 

For  our  part,  we  cannot  see  any  wisdom  in  incessantly  aiming  blows  at  moneyed  cap- 
ital— it  seems  to  us  that  the  right  to  deal  in  money  is  as  unquestioned  as  the  right  to 
deal  in  sugar  and  molasses,  and  equally  beneficial  to  the  community  ;  and  to  put  any 
extra  amount  of  trammel  on  it,  injures  the  community  in  about  ten  fold  the  amount 
that  it  does  the  money  dealers,  either  raising  the  rate  at  which  money  can  be  obtained, 
or  preventing  its  accumulation  in  the  hands  of  those  whose  business  it  is  to  disburse 
it  again  among  the  community.  We  have  no  great  love  for  usurers,  but  we  do  think 
that  the  great  business  of  this  city  and  State  owes  much  of  its  growth  to  the  accu- 
mulation of  money  in  the  hands  of  the  private  bankers,  the  larger  and  better  class  of 
whom  loan  it  out  to  the  community  on  terms  equally  favorable  with  the  regular 
banks,  as  is  sutliciently  proved  by  the  very  large  and  respectable  class  of  business 
which,  in  this  city  in  [Articular,  has  fallen  into  their  hands  within  the  past  few  years, 
and  which,  in  the  aggregate,  is  immeasurably  larger  than  that  of  the  so-called  regu- 
lar banks.  As  we  said  before,  we  have  no  doubt  the  decisions  of  the  courts  will  be 
in  their  favor,  and  we  have  simply  called  attention  to  it  as  an  it«m  of  news  connected 
with  our  financial  history. 

ExouANGE  ON  THE  East  has,  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  fluctuated  between 
one-half  and  tiiree- fourths  premium — for  a  short  time  it  sold  as  high  as  1  per  cent, 
but  we  think  the  greater  part  of  the  sales  were  at  the  lowest  rate.  During  the  pork 
packing  season  it  was  down  to  one-fourth  and  one-half  discount,  but  this  always  hap- 
pens at  that  season,  and  is  no  indication  of  the  actual  state  of  exchange  between  the 
£ast  and  tlte  West ;  it  only  indicates  that  the  demand  for  currency  to  go  into  the 
country  is,  for  the  moment,  so  much  greater  than  the  supply,  that  those  having  ex- 
change to  i?ell,  which  they  must  realize  upon,  have  to  submit  to  a  sacrifice.  Of  course 
the  large  amount  of  exchange  which  was  created  from  time  to  time  by  the  sale  of 
railroad  bonds  has  materially  influenced  the  market,  and  we  much  doubt  were  it  not 
for  the  supply  created  in  this  manner,  whether  exchange  would  (with  the  exception 
of  the  pork  season.)  ever  have  been  below  three-fourths  per  cent.  The  difficulty  of 
disposing  of  exchange  during  the  hight  of  the  pork  season  caused  very  large  amounts 
of  gold  to  come  Out,  ihe  greater  part  of  which,  we  think,  was  shipped  to  New  Orleans 
for  the  purpose  of  buying  groceries,  or  has  since  found  its  way  back  to  the  East,  from 
whence  a  pressing  necessity  only  caused  it  to  come. 

ExcoANGE  ON  THE  SouTH,  duriug  the  grocery  season,  was  scarcer  and  ruled  higher 
than  it  has  done  for  Bon\o  years.  A  large  amount  of  gold  was,  as  above  stated,  ship- 
ped there,  and  Time  Bills  were  disposed  of  at  lower  rates  than  we  have  hitherto  bid 
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occasion  to  ohroDicle ;  in  some  cases  sixtj-daj  bills  being  sold  at  just  one-half  per  cent 
off  their  face.  Since  then,  however,  the  rate  for  sight  has  varied  from  par  to  one- 
fourth  premium,  with  a  supply  and  demand  about  equaL 

Gold  has  been  worth  from  one-half  to  three-fourths  premium,  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  year. 

Upon  the  whole  we  consider  our  monetary  aflfairs  as  in  a  healthy  condition,  and  if 
the  State  authorities  do  not  succeed  in  driving  our  banks  and  bankers  into  other  busi- 
ness, the  prospect  for  the  coming  year  is  full  of  encouragement. 

RATES  OF  EZCBANGK. 

The  following  table  shows  the  bank  selling  rates  for  sight  exchange  on  New  York 
and  New  Orleans,  at  the  close  of  each  week  during  the  year  ending  August  81st, 
1853  :— 


Neir  York.  New  Orl'na 

Week  ending.  prm.  dU.     prm.  dia. 

September     7 ^  ,. 

14 i  .. 

21 par  .. 

28 i  .. 

October          6 \  . . 

12 i  .. 

19 i  .. 

26 i  .. 

November      6 ^  . . 

12 i  .. 

19 i  .. 

26 par  .. 

December      8 ^ 

10 i 

17 i 

24 i  .. 

81 i  .. 

January         7 par  .. 

14 i  .. 

21 i  .. 

28 i  ..       1 

February        4 f  ..       1 

11 i  ..       1 

18 i  ..       1 

25 i  . 

March             4 J-  . 


par 

1 
1 
1 

* 

i 
i 
i 

* 


New  York.  N.  Orleans. 

Weekending.  prm.dii.    prm.  dii. 

March       11 ^  .. 

18 f  .. 

26 f  .. 

April          1 i  . . 

8 f  .. 

16 f  .. 

22 f  .. 

«         29 i  .. 

May            6 f  .. 

18 i  .. 

20 i  \. 

27 f  .. 

June           8 ^  .. 

10 i  .. 

17 i  .. 

24 i  .. 

July           1 f  .. 

8 i  .. 

16 f  .. 

*         22 f  .. 

"         29. i  .. 

August       6 \  .. 

12 f  .. 

•*         19 i  .. 

**         26 i  .. 

"         81 i  .. 


•  • 


SAVANNAH  AND  ITS  RAILWAY  DEBTS. 

The  operation  of  the  debts  contracted  by  the  city  of  Savannah  in  aid  of  several  rail- 
way improvements,  has  lately  been  alluded  to  by  the  Atlanta  Intelligencer,  and  the 
following  condensed  statement  from  one  of  our  exchanges,  will  show  that  the  results 
are  every  way  satisfactory.  As  one  of  the  results  of  corporate  subscriptions  to  one 
of  the  modern  elements  of  progress,  it  commends  itself  to  the  attention  of  railway 
men  and  property  holders  :-— 

The  city  of  Savannah  issued,  in  1889,  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $600,000  at  7  per 
cent  interest,  payable  in  twenty  years,  for  the  Georgia  Central  Railroad.  The  citj 
has  redeemed,  before  due,  $279,000.  For  the  $221,000  outstanding,  the  city  holds 
$285,000  of  the  company's  stock,  which  is  now  selling  in  the  Savannah  market  at 
$120  for  $100  paid.    The  stock  pays  regularly  8  per  cent 

The  next  issue  of  bonds  was  $160,000  for  stocks  in  the  South  Western  Railroad. 
The  city  holds  stock  for  $150,000,  now  paying  8  per  cent  per  annum  and  selling  at  2 
per  cent  premium. 

The  next  issue  of  like  bonds  was  $200,000  for  stock  in  the  Augusta  and  Waynes- 
boro road.  The  company  pays  the  city  seven  per  cent  interest  on  its  subscription 
until  the  road  is  finished. 
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The  city  issued  1100,000  of  bonds  for  stock  in  the  Oolumbus  brmncfa  of  the  Snotb- 
Western  Company,  now  just  finished  and  incorporated  in  the  Soath-Wetten  Cob- 
pany,  a  stock  paying  8  per  cent 

On  the  bonds  issued  lor  these  investments  the  city  now  owes  $671,000,  the  interest 
on  which  is  paid  entirely  from  the  dividends  coming  to  the  city  oo  the  stock  ointed 
by  her,  and  not  one  cent  by  taxation.  In  addition  to  this,  there  ia  a  dear  snrpliitoTfr 
and  above  the  interest  paid  which  goes  into  the  city  treasury  aod  lesaens  the  nte  of 
taxation  to  that  amount.  In  1846,  the  taxation  of  previous  years  was  reduced  25  per 
cent  The  railroad  stock  held  by  the  city  and  for  which  this  indebtedness  of  $€^0.'>X 
was  incurred,  could  now  be  soldf  at  the  market  rates  for  $200,800,  leaving  oat  tk 
$200,000  in  the  Augusta  and  Waynesboro  Road,  which  not  being  finished  cannot.  I'f 
course,  (consistently  with  the  interests  of  the  city,)  be  sold  at  the  present  time.  Tfaii 
would  leave  the  city  in  debt  to  the  amount  174,000  on  railroad  account,  and  hoUiip 
atock  which,  in  the  fall,  would  be  worth  at  least  $200,000  to  pay  off  thb  debt  k 
addition  then  to  the  yearly  revenue  the  city  has  derived  from  these  roads — ^their  i^ 
crease,  incidental  advance  to  the  city  and  citizens  generally — the  city  can  sell  off  it» 
stock  in  the  fall,  pay  its  railroad  debt,  and  pocket  as  clear  profit  the  snug  warn  of 
$124,000.  It  is  pretty  clear  that  Savannah  has  made  pretty  good  specolatioo  in  ber 
railroad  investments.  

TENNESSEE  BASKS  15  CINCINNATI. 

The  Cincinnati  Chamber  of  Commerce  recently  adopted  the  subjoined  resolotioc? 
relative  to  the  notes  of  banks  in  Tennessee : — 

Resolved,  That  it  would  be  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  merchants,  and  otben 
doing  business  in  this  citv,  to  increase  the  amount  of  the  notes  of  solvent  banks  y^ 
ing  at  par ;  and  that  we  believe  that  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  Tennessee,  the  Plaaten 
Bank  of  Tennessee,  and  the  Union  Bank  of  Tennessee,  at  Nashville,  with  tbdr 
Branches,  to  be  as  good  as  those  of  any  other  Western  banks. 

Resolved,  That  we  cordially  recommend  to  the  banks,  bankers,  merchants,  mis» 
lacturers,  and  dealers  generally  in  this  city,  to  receive  and  pay  out  the  notes  of  tin 
above-mentioned  banks,  at  par,  in  the  same  way  as  the  notes  of  Ohio,  Indians,  tsri 
Kentucky,  are  now  received. 

The  prominent  items  in  the  last  report  of  the  Tennessee  Banks  is  given  b  rocii 
numbers : — 

TKMMXSSXX — THEXX  BAKKS — THE  UNION,  PLANTKRs',  ANn  SANK   OF   TX2CNXSSJCX,  AID 

THEia   BRANCHXS. 

Discounts $9,500,C'»/ 

Specie $2,000,000 

Bank  notes 600,000 

Due  from  banks .^. . . .     8,000,000      $5,7C'l>.Cv' 

CurculaUon 6,800,000 

^^P<»»to 1,900.000        8,700.(ii< 

Surplus,  comprising  their  own  stock,  4c $6,»00,tA' 

FAC  SIMILE  NOTES  BT  MEANS  OF  PHOTOGRAPHT. 

The  London  Morning  Chronicle  contains  the  following  details  in  reference  10  Bsrk 
of  England  notes : — 

A  discovery  has  recently  been  made  at  the  Bank  of  England  which  wiO  ouee  it  i» 
nnderstood.  a  great  change  to  be  speedUy  effected  in  the  diaracier  and  gcoenl  «r 
pearance  of  the  notes  issued  by  that  corporation.  U  has  just  been  ascertained  th»i 
zL  "1?*^  ^L  P*»o^og"P^y  fiw:  similes  can  be  obtained,  by  a  skilliiil  operator,  wiik  ik* 
greatest  fiicility  ;  and  that  fraudulent  copies  of  bank  notes  thus  obtaimid  wooU  I** 
nM»ter.  even  with  some  of  the  most  experienced  judges. 

oriff^^'w  i^i.!!I*~  \y^^^  ™*^  ^  suspicions  of  the  authorities  of  the  bank  w«r* 
originally  cxated  on  this  important  sul^ect    It  is  aUted»  howarer,  that  they  w«« 
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firet  caused  bj  one  of  these  fraudolent  notes  havinff  been  exchanged  for  gold  ''over 
the  coooter;"  its  sparious  character  ha?ing  escaped  the  generally  closely  scrutinizing 
eyes  of  the  cashiers  in  that  department 

Under  tlie  impression,  from  certain  indications  which  manifested  themselves  on  the 
note,  that  it  had  been  fabricated  by  photographic  agency,  experiments  were  made  by 
one  of  the  most  eminent  and  experienced  photographers  in  the  metropolis,  (whose  aid 
was  called  into  requisition  by  the  bank  authorities.)  when  it  was  clearly  proved,  by 
the  results  of  those  experiments,  that  the  spurious  note  had  been  manufactured  by 
the  means  suspected,  viz.,  photography.  So  close  was  the  resemblance  between  the 
spurious  note  thus  expenmeutally  obtained,  and  the  eenuine  one,  ^whence  the  copy 
was  taken  by  the  photographer  alluded  to,)  that  not  ompr  were  the  signature  and  the 
private  marks  (the  latter  known  only  to  the  bank  officials)  imitated  with  the  dosest 
accuracy,  but  the  very  water-mark  itself,  in  all  its  integrity,  was  as  clearly  and  (fosely 
defined  as  the  other  more  prominent  characteristics  of  the  genuine  document 

The  process  adopted  to  produce  these  effects  is  well  known  to  all  photographers  as 
"  the  wax-paper  process."  The  photographic  thin  negative  paper,  after  having  been 
prepared  with  wax,  and  then  rendered  sensitive  by  the  usual  method,  (which  need 
not  be  described  here,)  is  then  in  a  fit  state  to  receive  the  impression  from  the  genuine 
note ;  the  printing,  the  signature,  and  the  water-mark  (and  in  fact  every  mark,  how- 
ever minute,  which  appears  on  the  face  of  the  note)  being  clearly  and  distinctly  traced 
and  defined.  This  is  termed  the  *'  negative,"  and  from  this  negative,  obtained  by  such 
an  extremely  simple  method,  when  adopted  by  a  skillful  manipulator,  **  positives** 
(exact  fac  similes  of  the  note  itself)  might  be  multiplied  by  means  of  sun  printing  to 
any  extent. 


■  ^^t^^m<^ 


CIRCULATION  OF  BILLS  OF  EXCHANGE  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 

From  testimony  furnished  by  Mr.  Lewis  Loyd,  of  the  firm  of  Jones,  Loyd  ck  Oa, 
London,  it  appears  that  the  circulation  of  Manchester  (England)  consists  of  nine  parts 
bills  of  exchange,  and  the  tenth  part  gold  and  Bank  of  England  notes.  Other  bankers 
who  were  consulted  on  the  subject  thought  the  proportion  was  stdl  larger,  say  twenty 
to  one,  or  even  fifty  to  one.  Mr.  Loyd  stated  that  he  had  seen  Sills  of  £10  with  one 
hundred  and  twenty  endorsements  upon  them. 

Mr.  Leatham,  an  old  banker  near  London,  examined  this  subject  critically,  and  by 
means  of  official  returns,  obtained  by  the  aid  of  Lord  Morpeth,  published  an  estimate 
of  the  amount  of  bills  of  exchange  in  circulation  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  at  one 
period    The  stamps  indicated  the  following  amount  for  each  year  as  fallows : — 

G.  Britain.  Irish.  Foreign,  Ate  Total. 

1816 £477,493,000  £79,682,000  £92,846,000  £649,920,000 

1824 282,429,000  88,738.000  46,195,000  816,8«2,000 

1825 260,879,000  43,396,000  60,630,000  864,406,000 

1826 207,847,000  84,667,000  40,818,000  282,222,000 

1885 294,776,000  61,109,000  69,619.000  406,408,000 

1836 865,289,000  69,166,000  71,499.000  486,948,000 

1837 888,268.000  64,180,000  67,636,000  466,084,000 

1838 841,947,000  64,860,000  69,197,000  466,604,000 

1839 894,203,000  66,616,000  78,676,000  628,498,000 

It  was  also  ascertained  that  the  average  time  of  circulation  of  the  bills  was  three 
months.  Divide  the  above  sums  by  4,  it  will  show  the  actual  circulation  at  any  one 
period.  Thus  the  aggregate  for  the  year  1839  was  £628,493,000,  and  one-fourth  of 
that  sum  was  the  probable  amount  in  actual  circulation  at  anv  one  time  of  the  year — 
say  £132,123,250,  or  about  six  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  dollars. 

According  to  official  statements  recently  issued,  it  seems  that  the  actual  bank-note 
circulation  in  Qreat  Britain  and  Ireland  (in^which  we  include  that  of  the  Bank  of  Eng> 
land)  is  less  than  forty  millions  of  pounds  sterling,  or  less  than  one-third  of  the  circu- 
lation  of  bills  of  exchange  in  that  country /(mr^een  f/ears  since. 

Mr.  Gladstone,  2il  P^  in  his  evidence  on  the  subject,  observed : — 

*'  If  I  sell  a  thousand  pounds*  worth  of  goods  to  a  wholesale  grocer,  or  any  other 
person  who  again  distributes  them  to  his  customers  in  the  country,  when  he  comes  to 
pay  me  the  £1000  he  will  do  so  in  bills,  running  from  £10  upward ;  the  whole  being 
paid  in  some  twenty  or  thirty  bills  of  exchange  drawn  on  London,  generally  at  two 
and  sometimes  three  months  date.'* 
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SIXP£NJVY  SAYINGS  BANKS  IN  NEW  YORK. 

The  establishment  of  Sizpeony  Sa^iogB  Banks  in  the  city  of  New  York,  which  hare 
proved  thus  far  quite  successful,  ara  thus  alluded  to  by  the  Philadelphia  Evening 
Bulletin:— 

The  lads,  whom  the  bank  is  intended  to  accommodate,  appear  as  eager,  we  are 
told,  to  deposit  their  savings  as  formerly  they  ased  to  be  to  spend  them.  We  cannot 
well  conceive  of  a  more  beneficial  instiintioo.  The  habit  of  economy  is  that  in  which 
poor  lads,  compelled  to  earn  their  own  livelihood,  are  especially  deficient.  Indeed, 
one  g^eat  cause  of  continued  poverty  is  the  want  of  such  a  habit,  for  in  this  country 
no  person  need  be  indigent  long,  unless  they  are  thriftless  spendthrifts.  In  this  h- 
Tored  land  there  is  work  for  all,  so  that  he  who  has  a  willing  pair  of  hands  and  who 
knows  how  to  practice  self-denial,  may  not  only  earn  a  respectable  livelihood,  but  rise 
to  competence  itself  in  time.  Our  richest  men  have  generally  started  in  life  poor 
boys.  Astor,  Girard,  the  Lawrences,  and  scores  of  others,  are  proofs  of  what  habits 
of  economy,  united  with  perseverance  and  industry,  can  do,  when  brilliant  abilities 
are  wanting. 

Everybody  is  familiar  with  the  assertion  of  the  richest  of  these  men,  that  the  making 
the  first  ten  thousand  is  the  great  point  in  amassing  a  fortune.  In  saying  this,  he  did 
not  mean  only  that  to  obtain  that  much  capital  was  the  great  object  to  be  surmounted, 
but  that  the  habits  of  business  acquired  during  the  getting  together  of  that  sum, 
would  remain  through  life.  It  is  for  its  beneficial  infiuences  on  the  character  that 
the  savings  bank  is  so  valuable  to  poor  lads.  By  depositing  their  little  earnings  in 
such  an  institution,  they  obtain  a  practice  of  economy  which  not  only  enriches  them 
at  the  time,  but  contributes  to  the  formation  of  their  future  character.  As  it  is  their 
want  of  this  self  discipline  which  retains  uien  poor,  their  acquisition  of  it  in  boyhood 
will  secure  them  from  ever  coming  to  want.  The  pauper  population  of  all  countries 
is  thriftless.  Vo  remove  this  vice  is  better  than  even  giving  money  to  the  poor ;  for 
the  latter  as  often  leads  to  improvidence  as  relieves  actual  want  If  we  had  plenty 
of  such  savings  banks,  we  should  soon  have  fewer  vagrants.  Our  street  populatioo 
would  grow  up  to  respectability.  We  should  have  less  crime.  Courts  and  jailors 
would  lose  half  their  employment.  In  short,  society  would  have  advancea  with 
giant  strides. 

COUNTERFEIT  GOLD  COIN  DETECTOR, 

The  Patriot  notices  the  invention  of  a  counterfeit  gold  coin  detector,  by  Dr.  0.  B. 
Smfth,  of  Baltimore.    The  Patriot  says  : — 

It  is  constructed  upon  the  well-known  scientific  principle,  the  specific  gravity  of 
metals.  A  piece  of  money  that  will  weigh  26  grains,  if  made  of  any  other  metal  than 
gold  must  necessarily  be  one  third  larger  than  a  gold  dollar  ;  or,  if  made  exactly  the 
size  of  a  gold  dollar,  it  must  of  necessity  be  one-third  lighter.  Now  this  instrument 
will  instantly  detect  either  of  these  differences.  Any  piece  of  money  that  will  put 
of  its  own  weight  and  size  into  it,  must  necessarily  be  gold.  If  it  be  too  large,  it 
cannot  be  forced  into  the  instrument ;  if  too  light,  it  will  remain  suspended  on  the 
balance ;  if  it  be  a  genuine  gold  coin  it  will  instantly  pass  through  the  guage  over  tbe 
balance  and  fall  into  the  receptacle  below.  The  detector  is  adapted  to  all  the  gnld 
coin  now  issued  by  the  United  States  mint,  or  that  are  in  circulation,  and  to  the  Eng- 
lish sovereign,  and  to  all  gold  coins  of  other  countries  of  like  value.  The  coins  cu 
be  passed  through  the  instrument  as  fast  as  they  can  be  counted  singly.  The  instn- 
ment  is  simple  in  construction,  not  liable  to  get  out  of  order,  and  will  last  a  life-time. 

CAUSES  OF  SC4RCITY  OF  SILYER. 

This  is  a  subject  which  comes  home  to  the  feelings  of  every  one  who  rides  io  la 
omnibus  or  buys  his  sugar  by  the  pound.  Mr.  D'Israeli  appears  to  have  hit  upon  tbt 
causes  of  the  scarcity,  which  he  declares  to  be  the  following  :-^ 

m 

First,  while  the  annual  production  of  gold  has  quadrupled,  the  yield  of  the  filter 
mines  has  remained  stationary  ;  and  as  the  influx  of  gold  has  given  an  immense  ei- 
paDsion  to  business  o{  a\VVmd«,and  vucv^ased  the  demand  of  every  commodity,  silrff, 
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being  no  more  plentiful  now  than  formerly,  baa  become  proportionallr  scarce.  Sec- 
ondly, in  Holland,  and  some  other  European  Statesi  silver  in  the  standard  of  value  ; 
and  hence  the  excess  of  exportation  to  thoee  eooalries  over  the  importation  from  them 
has  to  be  paid  for  in  silver  coin.  Thirdly,  and  chiefly,  in  India  gold  coin  is  not  knowp 
among  the  natives,  from  whom  the  commodities  of  Commerce  are  parchased,  nor  is 
gold  in  that  country  a  legal  tender ;  and  as  the  excess  of  Indian  exportation  over  im- 
portation is  exceedmgly  great,  there  it  an  enormous  drain  of  silver  from  Europe  and 
America  to  pay  for  the  excess.  In  the  year  1852,  England  alooe  aeot  fifteen  millions 
of  dollars  in  silver  coin  to  India. 

Mr.  D'Israeli  proposes  as  a  remedy  to  the  gprowing  scarcity  of  silver,  that  gold  be 
made  the  standard  of  value,  and  a  legal  tender,  throughout  the  British  possessions  in 
the  Oriental  world.  That  done,  perhaps  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  store-keepers  to 
ladle  out  three-cent  pieces  when  a  small  sum  is  to  be  subtracted  from  a  five-dollar 
bill ;  and  one  may  ride  down  town  without  being  horror-stricken  at  the  discovery  that 
he  has  no  sixpence.    Both  are  consummations  devoutly  to  be  wished. 


COMMERCIAL  STATISTICS. 

COMMERCE  OF  DANZIG,  STETTIN,  AND  SWINEMUNDE,  IN  1852. 

The  number  of  vessels  which  arrived  at  Danzig,  in  1862,  was  1,161.  Of  these  379 
were  English,  225  Prussians,  181  Dutch,  127  Norwegian  or  Swedish,  106  Danish,  36 
Hanoverian,  86  Bremeners,  25  Hamburghers,  20  French,  26  Mecklenburgers,  11  Lu- 
beckers,  9  Kussian,  8  Italian,  and  2  Spanish. 

The  number  which  cleared  out  was  1,186.  Of  these  614  were  for  England,  164  for 
Holland,  106  for  Sweden  and  Norway,  78  for  Prussia,  78  for  France,  51  for  Bremen, 
88  for  Denmark,  14  for  Belgium,  14  for  Hanover,  17  for  Russia,  8  for  Oldenburg,  1 
for  Italy,  1  for  Mecklenburg,  and  1  for  South  Africa. 
^  The  imports  into  Danzig  were  142  cargoes  of  bale  goods,  9  of  wine,  136  of  her- 
rines,  33  of  salt,  164  of  coal,  54  of  old  and  bar  iron,  75  of  building  stone,  18  of  wheat 
and  seeds,  6  of  timber,  1  of  tea,  21  of  chalk,  lime,  and  cement,  16  of  mixed  goods,  81 
of  railway  machinery,  6  of  fruit,  3  of  sulphur,  1  of  sugar,  2  of  artillery  munitions,  2 
of  spirits,  1  of  train  oil,  and  886  of  ballast  and  limestoue. 

The  exports  were,  447  cargoes  of  wheat,  601  of  timber,  89  of  divers  goods,  23  of 
seeds,  and  72  of  ballast 

The  number  of  vessels  that  arrived  at  StetUn,  in  1852,  was  1,640  ;  the  number 
which  sailed,  1,408;  nationality  not  stated. 

The  number  which  arrived  at  Swinemunde,  in  1852,  was  1,664.  Of  these  726  were 
Prussian,  409  British,  128  Danish.  113  Dutch,  99  Norwegian,  48  Mecklenburgers,  38 
Swedish,  12  Hanseatic,  28  Russian,  44  Hanoverian,  14  Oldenburgers,  7  French,  1 
Spanish  2,  Neapolitan,  and  1  American. 

LUMBER  TRADE  OF  QUEBEC. 

We  are  indebted  to  Messrs.  Forstth  <b  Bkli.,  of  Quebec,  for  the  subjoined  state* 
ment  of  the  lumber  trade  of  Quebec  for  the  year  ending  December,  1852  : — 

STOCK  or  LUMBER  IN  THE  PORT  OF  QUEBEC,  (INCLUDING   BOTH   HEECUANTABLE  AND  CULLS,) 

1st  of  DECEMBER,  1852. 


Oak feet      1,005 ,192 

Elm 1,7 14,296 

Ash 152,898 


Barrel  SUves 87,810 

Afeh  Staves 286.018 

Pine  Deals 684.087 


Birch 42,973  i  Spruce  Deals 181,1)14 


Basswood 8,537 

Tamarac 52.488 

White  Pine 12,711,447 

Red  Pine 2,472,975 

Std.  Staves M  880.915 

W.  O.  Pine  Stave  s 8,226 


Pairs  Ash  Oars No.  7,187 

Handspikes 12.448 

Cords  Lath  Wood 732 

White  Pine  Masts  441 

Red  Pine  Spars 511 

Sleepers 14,428 
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STATISTICS  OF  THE  TRADE  AlID  COMMERCE  OF  CIiaNVATI  III  1862-8. 

In  a  former  part  of  the  present  number  of  the  Merchant^  MagazinM  and  OommercitU 
Review,  will  be  foond  a  statement  of  the  "Trade  and  Ckwimerce  of  Cincinnati  for  the 
year  ending  Aogost  Slst,  1868."  We  publish  belov  tabular  statements  of  the  im* 
ports  and  exports,  destination  of  specifie  articles,  ralue  of  principal  products,  pricea, 
of  the  same,  etc,  for  the  year  ending  same  time,  which,  in  connection  with  the  state- 
ment referred  to  above,  furnishes  a  rery  correct  commercial  history  of  Cincinnati,  ifeo, 
for  the  year.  For  similar  statistics  for  previous  years,  our  readers  are  referred  to  the 
Merchant  Magazine  for  October,  1861,  (vol.  zxr,  pages  486-489,)  and  for  November, 
1 862,  (voL  xxvii,  pages  618-617,)  and  the  volumes  of  this  Magazine  from  its  commence- 
ment in  July,  1889. 

DXSnXATION    OF    THS    PaiNOIPAL    AETICUB    XZPOBTSD  FROM  TBS  PORT  OF  OINGXirNAII 

FOR  THE  TEAR  ENDINO  AUGUST  SlST,   1868. 

Articles.  To  N.  Orleans.  < 

Apples gr.  8,484 

Alcohol 2,659 

Beef 28,866 

Beef tcs.  16,565 

Beans bbls.  8,676 

Brooms doz.  2,486 

Butter bbls.  2,882 

**      irk8.(kkgs.  85,890 

Bran,  eUx. sks.  416 

Bagging pes.  6,626 

Corn sks.  867 

Corn  meal bbls.  200 

Cheese. cks.  .... 

"     bxs.  62,419 

Candles 66,128 

Cattle head.  29 

Cotton blB.  61 

Coffee sksb  26 

Cooperage pea.  80,17.6 

Eggs bbls,  4,869 

Flour 202,877 

Feathers sks.  108 

Fruit,  dried. bush.  2,063 

Oreaae bbls.  .... 

Grass  seed 288 

Horses head.  417 

Hay bis.  1,970 

Hemp .... 

Hides. lbs.  .... 

"     No. 

Iron. pes.  6,696 

"    bdls.  2,567 

*'    .tons.  52 

Lard bbls.  18,874 

.kgs.  65,988 

Lard  oil bbls.  18,270 

Linseed  oil.. 1,176 

Molasses .... 

Oilcake tons.  1,401 

Oats. sks.  6,876 

Potatoes,  etc bbls.  4,988 

Pork  <b  bacon.. .  •  .hhds.  20,225 

ics.  18,844 

**             ....  bbls.  108,626 
bxs.  1,892 


M 


To  other 

To  op 

Viscaiimls 

By  flat 

irn  river  ports,  river  ports,  and  nillwaja 

boats. 

2,998 

440 

698 

• .  •  • 

1,446 

1,766 

8,798 

48 

918 

676 

1,629 

228 

49 

742 

969 

• .  •  • 

138 

68 

48 

20 

5,198 

1,614 

1,899 

486 

840 

98 

78 

76 

8,851 

51 

2,524 

290 

4,260 

4,850 

430 

• . .  • 

8,251 

.  • « • 

280 

.  • .  • 

814 

81,948 

26,608 

. . .  • 

17 

4 

97 

• .  •  • 

49 

.... 

• . .  • 

.  • .  • 

78,617 

8,685 

8.836 

2,474 

83,667 

82,436 

17.678 

1,410 

46 

51 

2,606 

. .  •  • 

126 

9,602 

2.409 

.  •  •  • 

20,232 

9,592 

87,272 

60 

81.807 

12,786 

29,590 

.  •  •  • 

436 

892 

3,082 

•  •  •  • 

48,784 

19,103 

42,127 

76,679 

29 

5,449 

8,924 

•  •  •  • 

12,726 

612 

3,460 

.  •  •  • 

16 

1,058 

6,041 

. . .  • 

4,782 

2,019 

1,229 

• . .  • 

952 

293 

110 

•  •  • 

1,715 

72 

166 

486 

496 

649 

2,041 

. .  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

.... 

28,449 

.  • .  • 

4,266 

16,026 

15.951 

•  •  4  • 

95.477 

8.622 

111.524 

.  •  •  • 

26.616 

2,071 

24.227 

90 

2,200 

973 

11.021 

888 

110 

10,686 

13.038 

17 

•  1,899 

17,769 

18,044 

2,849 

2,976 

5,905 

9.440 

28 

2,084 

1,687 

1.841 

20 

7,680 

82,894  . 

24.482 

.  •  •  • 

16 

.... 

2.842 

• .  •  • 

54 

85 

82 

1,000 

8,408 

1,684 

3,' 54 

560 

692 

18.742 

7.491 

699 

952 

21,408 

11.950 

251 

822 

8,629 

23,130 

2,174 

2 

8,646 

898 

.  ••« 

•. 


144 


Commercial  Statistics, 


To  New 

Articles.  Orleans. 

Fk  &  Bacon,  in  bulk.lbe.  1 89,60 1 

Rope,  etc pkga.  4,468 

Soap    bx8.  6,621 

Sheep head.  800 

Sugar hhda.  .... 

Salt bbls.  

•  •••••■••••••  .BKo*  •  •  •  • 

Seed  flax bbls.  88 

Sundry  mdz. pkgs.  11,129 

**               tons.  469 

'*      liquors  ....bbls.  6,086 

**      manfacturea.pcs.  80,418 

**      products  . .  pKgs.  1,140 

Starch bxs.  18,062 

Tallow bbls.  888 

Tobacco. ....  kgs.  da  bxs.  1,816 

'*      hhds.  484 

"      bis.  

Vineffar» bbls.  449 

Whisky 129,111 

Wool bis.  .... 

"    lbs.  

White  lead kgs.  2,645 

Castings pee.  8,962 

"       tons.  1,746 


To  other  To  np  . 

down  river  ports,  river  ports. 
186,762         898,821 


8,007 

16,888 

102 

8,180 

7,478 

18,880 

2,177 

824,627 

670 

80,291 

112,506 

19,110 

7.634 

568 

9,666 

281 

812 

4.107 

66,801 

688 

86.844 

61,454 

448 


722 

6,799 

• .  •  • 

8,100 

822 
6,216 

414 

138,770 

89 

6,417 

9,185 

24,668 

1,600 

1,476 

4,264 

252 

885 

1,208 

66,654 

7,288 

•   •  •  • 

7,445 

2,201 

62 


Via  canals 

and  railways. 

972,808 

1.160 

8,878 

650 

20,385 

25,070 

6,660 

864 

687,949 

4,986 

12,965 

9,630 

8,505 

4.257 

2.816 

16,282 

6,935 

644 

2,490 

15,050 

1,611 

1,586 

29,227 

9,859 

853 


Bjflat 

219,601 

90 

534 


167 
100 


20 

880 

1,803 


80 

I  *  •  • 
209 


236 
19,478 


130 
408 


TALUE  OF  PRINCIPAL   EXPORTS  FROM  THE  PORT  OF   CINCINNATI,  FOB  THE   YEARS  ENDING 

AUGUST   8l8T,    1852,  AND    1868. 


Articles.  Quantity. 

Applet,  green bbls.  6.620 

Alcohol 9,669 

Beef. 26,982 

Beef tcs.  17,816 

Beans bbls.  8,925 

Brooms doz.  11,146 

Butter bbls.  8,838 

Butter .firk.  A  kgs.  42,316 

Bran,  etc sks.  9.986 

Bagging pes.  14,057 

Corn    sks.  69,182 

Corn  meal bbls.  818 

Cheese cks.  49 

Cheese bxs.  148,056 

Candles 189,799 

Cattle. head.  2,631 

Cotton bis.  12.098 

Coffee sks  67,122 

Cooperage pes.  108,868 

Eggs bbls.  8,779 

Flour 812.841 

Feathers sks.  9,610 

Fruit,  dried bush.  18,861 

Grease bbls.  6.110 

Grass  seed 8,31 3 

Horses head.  1,772 

Hay bis.  8,913 

Hemp 8,086 

Hides lbs.  28,449 

Hides No.  86,242 

Iron pes.  222,119 

Jfrofl .^^a»  ^1>A^\ 


185!-l.- 


Average  Vajae.  Total  Va*e. 


$1 
16 

11 
16 
2 
2 
80 
16 


2 

19 

8 

7 

86 

48 

16 

1 

7 

8 

24 

2 

14 

16 

125 

2 

80 

2 
1 


26 
60 
00 
00 
76 
00 
00 
00 
66 
60 
92 
50 
60 
15 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
60 
86 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
25 
00 

90 
60 


V<SQ 


18,150 

62,848 
296,892 
169,725 
294,875 

22,292 
114,990 
677,056 
649,090 

86.)  32 

65,401 

795 

614 

460,626 

978.693 

94,716 
620,214 

10,789 
108,858 

66,842 

1,174.357 

8?9,240 

87,702 

85,540 

124,995 

221,600 

8,804 

92,580 

2,702 

104,210 

856,290 

221,924 


1851-1 

Ton  Valae. 

^11.557 

129,819 

1 60,1 85 

135,845 

7,782 

11,901 

75,150 

94,185 

5,270 

25,8S6 

88,828 

2,828 

852 

861,653 

730,662 

65,200 

440,500 

742,118 

61,428 

86,640 

1,806,375 

94,512 

12,826 

60,980 

83,467 

94,400 

1,885 

92,208 

1 1,425 

76.260 

249.998 

186^80 


Commercial  Statistics. 


745 


.185M. 


Articles.  QaaDtity. 

Iron tons.  14,24tt 

Hard bbln.  42,652 

Jjard kfTS.  98,650 

Lard  oil bbls.  81,690 

Xiinseed  oil 6,688 

Molasses 65,056 

Oil  cake tons.  8,759 

Oats ska.  6,597 

Potatoes,  etc bbla.  13,079 

Pork  A  Bacon hhds.  47,150 

Pork  <!;  Bacon tcs.  58,154 

Pork  4l  Bacon bbls.  185,707 

Pork  <fe  Bacon bxs.  6,838 

Pork  (k  Bacon  in  bulk Ibe.  1,146,987 

Rope,  twine,  etc pkgs.  14,857 

Soap bxs.  87,086 

Sheep head.  1.052 

Sugar hhde.  81,615 

Salt bbls.  82,87  0 

Salt sks.  29,196 

Seed  flax bbls.  8,648 

Sundry  merchandiise pl^gs-  1,057,475 

Sundry  merchandise. tons.  6,1 14 

Sundry  liquors bbls.  68,708 

Sundry  manufactures pes.  161,630 

Sundry  productions. P^^  48.4 18 

Starch bxa.  26,445 

Tallow bbls.  4.767 

Tobacco kgs.  ck  bxs.  81,867 

Tobacco Jihda.  6,902 

Tobacco bis.  1 ,34 1 

Vinegar bbls.  8,254 

Whisky 267,6 1 6 

Wool bis.  9.482 

Wool lbs.  1,586 

White  lead kgs.  76,661 

Total 


Average  Value.  Total  Va'e. 

28  00  898,888 

19  00  810,388 

5  00  493.250 

28  00  853,520 
26  00  178,888 
11  20  716,616 

14  00  52,626 
1  00  6.697 

1  25  16,848 
60  00  2,829,000 

20  00  1,063,080 

15  85  2,088.102 

29  00  174,802 

7  170,289 

6  60  93,820 
8  00  111,108 

2  00  2,104 
47  50  1,501,712 

1  50  49,805 

1  80  86,954 
8  00  10,629 

6  00  M-iO.SdO 
600  00  8,668,400 

25  00  1,842,700 

4  00  646,556 

8  60  169,468 

8  60  92.557 

28  CO  109,641 

22  00  701,074 

84  00  579,768 

7  00  9,887 

2  60  20,635 
7  60  1,957,881 

42  00  896,114 

42  66.512 

2  00  151,822 


1851-8. 

TofI  Val'e. 

271,896 

1,005,102 

492,841 

695,240 

262,566 

685,258 

16,010 

1,685 

29,806 

1,976,986 

756,766 

1,968,400 


284,776 

46,826 

184.099 

186 

1,180,880* 

40,588 

21,763 

10,660 

6,676,980 

6.744,600 

1,283,700 

198,600 

169.882 

45,665 

496,520 

497,776 

2.516 

29,826 

1,760,800 

170,200 

1,188 

181,128 


$36,266,108  133.234,896 


▼ALUS   OF  IXP0ET8   INTO  TBV  PORT  OF    CINCINNATI    DtTEINO  THE   TEARS   ENDING   AUGUST 

8l8T,  1852,  AND  1868. 


Articles.  Quantity. 

Apples,  green bbls.  1 9.846 

Beef. 1,118 

Beef tcs  296 

Bagging pes.  119 

Barley bush.  226,844 

Beanj 20,439 

Butter bbls.  16,484 

Butter firks.  <k  kgs.  1 1,381 

Blooms    tons.  8,928 

Bran,  etc sks.  62.629 

C.\ndles. bxs.  2.888 

Com bush.  723.384 

Corn  meaL 17,357 

Cider bbls.  1,238 

Cheese cks.  103 

Cheese   bxs.  212.387 

Cotton bis.  16,560 


Average  Value. 

$1   25 

11   00 

16  60 

2  50 

40 

2  75 

80  00 

16  00 
76  00 

65 

7  00 
42 
65 

8  00 

17  50 
8  15 

48  00 


ToUl  Va'e. 

(24.806 

12,298 

4,572 

297 

90,737 

72,706 

494,502 

181.296 

224,600 

40,708 

20.181 

808,800 

9,646 

8,714 

1,802 

672,400 

711,650 


18§1-!. 

Tot'I  Value. 

$106,844 

14,481 

14,865 

162 

40,447 

21,219 

266,075 

178.860 

200,800 

66,607 

1,682 

196,186 

8,456 

2,622 

662 

604,141 

638,800 


Chtnmereial  Stalatiet. 


ArOdM.  QUMlllj.  A 

Ooffee sVe,  108,138 

Codfiih. drums.  1,140 

Cooperage ma.  lS4,flM 

«E» bii  A  bbU,  14,8SS 

Plour bbls.  449,089 

FMthera ska.  10,63» 

Fish,  sundry. bbls.  22,218 

Fish,  sundry kgat  A  kits.  3,93S 

FniiU,  dried bush.  44,S  IS 

OreBse bbU,  3,163 

0I»*8 bu.  43,983 

OU«w«r« pkg«.  B4,64« 

Hemp bdUAbls.  eO,079 

Uidea.  Ioom No,  18,808 

Hide9,greeD Ibi  35,178 

H«7 bis.  8,48S 

™rnng« bn.  11,488 

H«g« head.  420,896 

Hop* hU.  2MI 

Iroo  ASteel pes.  294.001 

ItonASUel bdls.  68,181 

Ipoo  &  Steel Uns.  14,124 

L***! pig*.  67,089 

I*rd bbls.  61,747 

J*rd kgfc  Sfl.lfi7 

I*«ther bdli.  19,689 

Lemons bis.  7,138 

liime bUs.  76.746 

Ltquora bhds.  A  ppi  4,319 

Herchuidise,  and  aundries pk^  B38,0S3 

Uercbondise tons.  I, I  OS 

MtJ»»»ei bbis.  116,113 

M»l' bush.  43,769 

"■il» kgs.  104,168 

Oil bbls.  10,S07 

Oranges bxs.Abbl*.  8.934 

Oakum bis.  2.986 

Osta bu»h.  283,261 

OilCftks lbs.  14,000 

Pork  A  Bacoa hhdsL  16,261 

Purfc  A  Bftcon Jea.  8,660 

Pork  &  Bacon bbU.  S9,6I7 

Pork  A  Bacon  ID  bulk lbs.   26,868,341 

PMatues bbls.  1 6,625 

Ptgiron tuDs.  30,179 

Pimeolo  A  Pepper bag*.  6,690 

E^a bush.  63.670 

Bosin,  Tar,  ale bbls,  19,983 

Raitio* bis.  26,438 

Hope,  twine,  etc P^g"'  4,173 

ItiH tcs.  6,346 

SUjj^or bhds.  49.229 

Sugar..              bbls.  24,004 

Sugar bis.  2,116 

Seed.flax bbls.  61,762 

Seed,  grass 1 4 ,948 

3eed,  hemp. 1,040 

Salt sks,  11,826 

Salt bbls.  7  8,086 

Shot -kpi.  1,146 

Te« ftg;*.  22,379 


IJSl-!. 

'er.geVilne.ToUIVu'e 

.  TmI  Value, 

1,746,208 

1,637.444 

81  00 

35.340 

10.776 

60 

116,799 

81,070 

1  60 

I1],S47 

42.176 

S  85 

1,728,993 

1, •86.864 

24  00 

362.936 

eo,6»8 

11  00 

2J4,398 

190,722 

3  00 

11,806 

3,160 

2  00 

89.030 

14  00 

44,128 

39,010 

2  60 

107,407 

99.000 

4  60 

156.907 

18.366 

aO  00 

92,608 

467,617 

I  90 

141,644 

27,«9 

6 

1,768 

2,470 

S  26 

14,473 

33,196 

60 

S.74S 

3,674 

n  SO 

4,838.843 

3,691,890 

60  00 

164,860 

96,410 

1  80 

470.401 

391,160 

4  00 

364,624 

202,7  29 

28  00 

896,472 

343,664 

4  00 

238,886 

171.010 

19  00 

983,198 

756,987 

6  00 

180,786 

137.102 

10  00 

196,890 

10S,4S» 

82,121 

22,' 70 

80 

60,886 

61,863 

90  00 

894,110 

284,680 

80  00 

16.141,680 

13,761,290 

SOO  00 

661.300 

1,174,800 

11  20 

1,359.264 

i,in>84 

70 

80,631 

29,889 

192,667 

294.198 

232^40 

6  00 

63.604 

37.280 

IS  00 

38,646 

22.11* 

40 

113,800 

t 

8,760 

1.237 

90  00 

916,060 

466,214 

20  00 

71.000 

16  8C 

606,686 

837,615 

7 

1,880.803 

991.973 

1  26 

19.408 

26,923 

4S  00 

643.570 

16  00 

83,860 

18,626 

60 

82,303 

•9,158 

4  00 

79.983 

49.644 

8  00 

76,399 

68.834 

8  SO 

37,07* 

16,016 

28  00 

149,688 

94,560 

47  SO 

2,81  >,763 

3,274.993 

It  00 

336,050 

3IS.SI8 

BO  00 

63,460 

67,770 

S  00 

166,356 

144,223 

16  00 

224.040 

119,011 

i  60 

2.600 

466 

1  SO 

93.126 

I18.7>>S 

1   60 

117,129 

87.060 

35,835 

28,6«« 

Oommereial  StatisHct.  1i*i 

, I8SI-I. .  1851-!. 

Articles.  Quantity.  Arerage  Value.  Total  Va*e.  TolM  Value. 

TobMoo hh<U            7,881         84  00  681.804  527,100 

Tobicco bU.            2,478          7  00  17,346  9,984 

Tobacco bx8.Akg8.          48,201         22  00  1,060,422  461,200 

Tallow .bbla.             8.468         28  00  79,649  88,950 

Wines bbla.  <fr  \  ceke.            9,668        88  00  864,894  166,870 

Wine8 bkU  <&  bxs.            9,441         12  00  1 18,292  88,220 

Wheat bush.        843,649               76  267,783  226,422 

Wool bis.            6,748         42  00  274,416  228,100 

Whisky bbls.        280,317          7  60  1,180,409  1,778,122 

Yarns,  cotton pkgs.            7,862          1  50  110,481  16,254 

Yarns bis.        115,841           1  75  86,881  662,507 

Lumber feet   75,000.000                \\  2,125,000  950,000 

Coal bush.     6,000.000                 9  540,000  400,000 

Shingles Jl   80.000,000          2  60  75,000  60,000 

Staves,  wood,  A  Stone 197,000  160,000 


Totals $51,280,644  $41,256,199 


PRICKS  OF  MOLASSES  AHD  CHEESE  AT  CINCIiVHATI. 

ATBEAOB    FaiOn    OF    PE1MB    NBW    ORLBANS    MOLA8SI8  AND  FEIMB  WISTBBN  BBSBEYB 
CHBB8B,  FOR   BACH   MONTH  DURIHO  THB   LAST  THRBB  TEARS. 

New  Orleans  Holaases.  Wetiem  Reserve  Cbeeee. 

I8i0-1.      I8S1-!.    I8S2-I.  ISiO-I.   1851-8.  '»8-l. 

September  

October 

November 

December 

January 

February.. , 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 


PRICES  OF  COFFEE  AND  SUGAR  AT  CINniTNATI. 

AVERAOB  FRI0B8  OF    EIO  COFFEE  AND  NBW  0ELEAN8  ftUOAB,    FOB  BACH   MONTH  ]>UEIM« 

THB   LAST  THRBB  TEARS. 

RIo  OofRse.  New  Orleans  Sugar. 

18S0-1.     18)1-2.     18i!-t.  18S0-1.  18)l-t.  18ii-t. 

September   

October 

November 

December 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 


84i 

88i 

88 

« 

«i 

«f 

85 

84i 

28 

6 

«i 

7 

88 

87i 

28 

«J 

«t 

H 

29| 

85 

27i 

«i 

«i 

»i 

28i 

28 

29f 

«f 

t>k 

H 

29f 

271 

29i 

7 

«t 

8* 

82 

80 

29 

'* 

7 

»t 

88i 

81 

26i 

«t 

«J 

»i 

84 

88 

25| 

«* 

6* 

H 

84 

84 

25 

C 

« 

7 

88 

84 

22 

«i 

S 

7 

83 

85i 

22 

«i 

6i 

n 

12i 

H 

9* 

7 

H 

H 

12 

»i 

»i 

«* 

6 

»* 

11 

»i 

«* 

5* 

«* 

H 

11* 

»l 

»f 

6 

6* 

4t 

16f 

H 

»f 

H 

H 

12 

»» 

10* 

6 

6 

11» 

lOi 

10* 

6* 

6* 

"i 

10* 

10* 

« 

H 

lOi 

lOi 

10* 

«* 

H 

H 

10 

10 

H 

5* 

^ 

»* 

»* 

10 

«i 

6* 

*» 

»* 

»i 

10* 

« 

6* 

4f 

748 


Oomm$reial  Statistics. 


PBICBS  OF  COIUf  A.\D  PORK  AT  CIlffCIIirATI. 

AYIEAOB  PRICES  OF  COEN  AND  MBS8  POEK,  FOR  XAOH  MONTH  DURING  TBS  LAST  THRII 

TSARS. 


8«ptember   

October 

Kovemlier 

December 

Janoary   , 

Febniiy 

March 

AprU 

May 

June. 

July 

Auguaft •. 


Cora. 

Mew  Pork. 

1850-1. 18SI-1. 18M-I. 

18S0-1. 

1851-!. 

18S!-». 

49 

84 

48 

9  00 

16  28 

19  50 

44 

84 

41 

9  25 

18  80 

19  50 

88 

8H 

40 

10  18 

12  50 

14  75 

87 

29 

87i 

10  50 

12  25 

16  87 

89i 

28 

42 

10  81 

12  61 

16  16 

89| 

28 

48i 

11  56 

18  84 

14  75 

87 

28 

40 

12  12 

14  76 

14  50 

87 

27 

41 

18  62 

16  30 

14  40 

87 

28 

40 

14  25 

16  46 

14  76 

87 

80 

48 

14  00 

17  62 

14  66 

87 

82i 

48 

18  25 

19  76 

14  10 

87 

89i 

65 

14  60 

19  00 

14  00 

PRICES  OF  BACON  SIDES  ABB  SHOULDERS  AT  CIBCIBIATI. 

ATSRAGB  PRICES  OF  BAOON  SIDES  AND  SHOULDERS,  FOR  EACH  MONTH  DURING  TOE  LAST 

THREE  TEARS. 


Bidet.  Shoulder*. 

18S0-1.  1851-S.   18$!-).   1850-1. 18§1-!.  18»-J. 


September. 
October  .. 
Noyember 
December. 
January  . . 
February  . 
March  ... 
April  . . . . 

May 

June 

July 

August. . . 


4* 

lot 

ei 

*i 

8i 

7i 

4f 

9 

8 

H 

7 

7» 

4* 

8i 

n 

*i 

6t 

7» 

.  • 

1 

9 

.  . 

.  . 

.  . 

«i 

1i 

9 

H 

«t 

8 

«t 

n 

H 

6* 

«♦ 

•i 

7 

H 

li 

H 

H 

6 

8 

»i 

1i 

s 

n 

«t 

8t 

H 

H 

«l 

n 

.  . 

8i 

»* 

H 

«t 

7» 

.  . 

8| 

»* 

6» 

«» 

H 

•  • 

«i 

H 

6* 

8 

8 

.  . 

PRICES  or  LARD  AlID  BACOI  HAMS  AT  dBraifflATI. 


ATBRAQE  PRICES  OF  PRtMB  LARD 


AND  BAOON  HAMS,  FOR  EACH  MONTH  DURIMO  THE  LAST 
THREE   TEARS. 


Prime  Keg  Lard.  Plaia  Hanu. 

18i0-l.     18il-i.     18SS-S.  18S0-1.  1S»1-1. 18ii-l. 


September 
October  . 
KoYember 
December. 
January.. . 
February.. 
March  . . . . 
April  .... 

May 

June , 

July 

August  . . . 


lOi 

AU^V   A. 

7 

9 

;v«  •• 

6i 

9 

Hi 

7 

8 

6t 

H 

Jii 

7 

8 

1i 

n 

10* 

•  • 

•  • 

H 

n 

10* 

8i 

•  • 

8 

.  H 

»t 

8 

8i 

9 

S 

8* 

»* 

8 

8* 

H 

9 

»t 

H 

8 

9 

8f 

10 

m 

m 

8i 

n 

9 

H 

lOi 

10* 

8 

«* 

9k 

9 

10 

lot 

8 

»t 

H 

10 

Ui 

10* 

H 

H 

n 
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PRICES  OF  FLOUR  AND  WHEAT  AT  CIlfCIIVNATI. 

ATERAQK  PaiCBS  OF  FLOaa  AND  WQBAT,  FOA    EAOB  MONTH   DUEI.HQ  TQB  LAST  THREB 

TEARS. 

Flour. 

1850-1.   18§1-!. 

September  8  65  8  U 

October 8  67  8  16 

November 8  64  2  99 

December 8  68  8  04 

JaDuarj 8  67  8  09 

February 8  62  8  80 

March  8  48  8  26 

April 8  48  8  12 

May 8  47  8  20 

June 8  86  8  21 

July 8  15  8  19 

August 8  20  8  19 


Wheat. 

1851-1. 

1850-1. 

1851-!.  185!-l. 

8  85 

70 

69 

60 

8  27 

70 

69 

60 

8  72 

68i 

58 

66 

4  10 

76 

58 

76 

4  80 

76 

69 

80 

4  06 

71f 

69^ 

77 

8  67 

67 

62 

76 

8  68 

71 

62 

76 

8  76 

70i 

61 

74 

4  00 

70 

68 

84 

8  88 

68^ 

63 

80 

4  05 

•  • 

69 

80 

STEAMBOAT  BUILDING  IN  CINCINNATI  IN  1853. 

This  business  has  exhibited  during  the  j^ar  a  moderate  but  steady  increase,  and  the 
tonnage  constructed  since  our  last  annual  report  is  larger  in  amount  than  in  any  pre- 
rious  year  in  the  history  of  Cincinnati.  The  contracted  dimensions  of  the  Portland 
Canal  continues  to  operate  against  the  interests  of  steamboat  builders — as  boats  re- 
quired, and  most  prontable  for  the  lower  trade,  could  not  be  passed  through  the  locks 
— and  rather  than  risk  the  uncertainty  of  passing  over  the  Falls,  many  boats  are  con- 
structed below,  which  would  otherwise  be  built  in  this  city.  With  reference  to  the 
action  that  has  been  taken,  and  the  progress  that  has  been  made  during  the  year  with 
reference  to  a  new  canal,  we  have  written  fully  elsewhere. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  steamboats  and  barges  constructed  and  registered  du- 
ring the  year.    The  tonnage  represents  the  custom-house  measurement  :— 


Name. 


Alice 

Dresden 

Norma 

Mattie  Wayne 

Union 

Pike 

Memphis,  No.  2 

Ben  Lee 

Brigadier  General  Stokes. 

Charleston 

Umpire,  No.  8 

Wetumpka 

Mediator 

Tecumseh 

Sun 

Telegraph,  No.  8 

Total  tonnage 


Tuna. 
130 
648 
878 
300 
209 
245 
819 
122 
140 
846 
112 
818 
422 
418 
157 
748 


Name. 
Grand  Tower. . . 

Flag 

Liah  Tuna. . . .. . 

Isaac  D.  Earley.. 
Franklin  IMerce  ^ 
Henry  Chouteau 
N.  W.  Thomas.. . 
Jacob  Strader  . . 
J.  L.  Avery  . . . . 


Tom. 
670 
286 
664 
848 
849 
628 
419 
906 
828 


Total  steamboat  tonnage 9,884 

Barge  Jenny  Lind 270 

••      Sam.Hibberd. 227 

"       Empire 195 

«      Duchess 226 


10,262 


COMFARATIVE  AOGREOATES. 


1852-3 
1861-2 
1850-1 
1849-0 


«» 


No.  29 tons.  10,252 

88 8,896 

81 8.206 

16 4,560 


1848-9  No.  28 7,281 

1847-8     "     29 10,281 

1846-7     "     82 8,268 

1845-6     "     25 7,667 


The  tonnage  constructed  in  the  year  1847-8  was  nearly  as  great  as  that  built  du- 
ring the  past  year ;  but  an  unusual  demand  existed  that  season  for  steamboats,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  large  foreign  demand  that  was  experienced  for  breadstuff's. 
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RATES  OF  FREIGHT  AT  CIlffCnriliTI. 


KATE8  OF   FftllGBT  AT  CINOnnrATI  TO  WKW  OELKANB  AMD    FimmrBO,  AT  THE  CUW 
or   EACH   WEEK,  FOR  THE  TEAR  ENDING    AUGUST    31,    1858. 


September 

u 

M 

October 

«4 
It 
U 

November 

M 
M 
it 

December 

tt 


January 


M 


M 


February 


tt 


a 

March 
•t 


t4 


It 


April 


tt 


It 


Hay 


u 


June 


•» 


It 


Jaly 


tt 


August 


tt 


It 


8. 
16. 
22. 
29. 

6, 
18. 
20. 
27, 

8. 
10, 
17. 
24. 

1. 

8. 
15. 
22. 
29. 

6. 
12. 
19. 
26. 

2. 

9. 
16. 
28. 

2. 

9. 
16. 
28. 
80. 

6. 
18. 
20. 
27. 

4. 
11. 
18. 
25. 

1. 

8. 
15. 
22. 
29. 

6. 
18. 
20. 
27. 

8. 
10. 
17. 
24. 
81. 


TO 

Floor, 
bbl. 

75 
75 
65 
90 


45 
40 
45 
46 
45 
50 
4$ 
40 
86 
86 
40 
40 
40 
85 
80 
88 
80 
80 
25 
80 
80 
80 
80 
25 
80 
80 
80 
80 
80 
80 
40 
80 
1  00 


90 
85 


NSW  ORLSAKS. 

Pork.      Whiftky. 


bbl. 

•  a  •  . 

90 

90 

1  00 


66 

60 

60 

66 

60 

65 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

40 

40 

40 

40 

86 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

46 

00 


1  00 
1  26 


1  00         1  00 


bbl. 
1   00 
1   00 
1    00 
1    26 


2  00 


76 

70 

76 

70 

76 

80 

76 

66 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

46 

60 

46 

46 

40 

60 

60 

60 

60 

87 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

66 

25 

CO 


1 

o 


2   00 

•  •  •  • 
1  26 
1    40 

•  •  • 
1    80 


TO   PITTSBnO. 

Whisky.  PoBDdlhniH 


bbl. 

76 
75 
60 
1  00 


p«rI001bi 
25 
25 
15 
30 


1 
1 


1 
I 


60 

26 

87i 

50 

40 

40 

40 

60 

45 

60 

40 

62 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

45 

45 

60 

60 

45 

40 

40 

40 

87 
35 

85 

40 

45 

85 

75 

00 
00 


1   60 

•  •  •  • 
1  25 
1  26 
1  00 
1  00 
76 
76 


50 
45 

\n 
15 

l?t 

m 
in 

20 

lt\ 

•0 

12 

15 

20 

20 

20 

15 

15 

15 

15 
15 

m 
m 

12J 

10 

10 

12 

10 

12 

25 

SO 

50 

•  •  • 

60 

75 

75 

40 

40 

85 

85 

80 

25 
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STEiMBOiT  ARRIVALS  AID  DEPARTURES  AT  aUCimATI. 

ARBXYED  FEOM 

New  Orleans.  Pittoburg.  St.  LooU.  Other  Porta.  ToUl. 

September 8  40  26  266  828 

October 1  80  21  208  260 

November 11  62  26  229  828 

December 81  66  23  281  850 

January 46  68  10  232  840 

February 89  62  8  212  821 

March   81  76  19  247  879 

April 81  64  26  284  402 

May 26  60  24  816  416 

June 11  44  18-  266  828 

July 4  23  28  288  288 

August 10  61  16  249 

Total 254  619  288  2,952  8,680 

DEPARTKD  FOE 

New  Orleans.  PitUborg.  St.  Louis.  Other  Ports.  Total. 

September   16  86  27             246  822 

October 8  25  28             209  269 

November 27  60  26  229  847 

December 46  68  19  286  864 

January 47  49  16  883  246 

February 87  63  14  286  840 

March    23  68  88  260  884 

April 21  68  84  289  890 

May 16  69  20  813  408 

June 8  81  19            277  886 

July 4  16  24             266  298 

August 4  47  28  261  840 

Total 250  667  288  8,041  4,118 


COAL  SENT  FROSI  THE  CUMBERUND  COAL  REGIOIT. 

A  large  amount  of  capital  has  been  invested  in  the  CumberlaDd  region  during  the 
present  year,  and  the  effect  must  be  to  push  up  this  trade  very  rapidly.  Some  even 
predict  that  it  will,  in  a  few  years,  divide  the  market  with  the  anthracite  coal  from 
rennsylvania. 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  QUANTFTT  Or  GOAL  FORWARDED  FROM  THE  CUMBERLAND,  MARYLAND, 

COAL  REGION,  FROM  JULY  1,  1846,  TO  JULT  1,  1868. 


Period. 

6  months 1846 

1847 

1848. 

1849, 

1850. 

1851. 


6  months 1853. 


From  Jen- 

From Brad- 

nings*  Run 

dock^s  P.nn 

From  Georges 

Valley. 

Valley. 

Creek  Valley. 

Total 

Tons. 

Tods. 

Tona. 

Tons. 

6,437 

6,821 

11,758 

20,615 

82.826 

62,940 

86.671 

48,000 

79,671 

63,676 

78,778 

142,449 

76,960 

119,898 

196,848 

122.881 

186,848 

257,679 

174,891 

159,287 

884,178 

114,701 

87,276 

9,600 

211,476 

615,172         662,227 


9,500       1,286,899 


On  the  completion  of  the  double  track  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  the 
facilities  for  forwarding  this  coal  will  be  very  greatly  increased.  This  work  is  pro- 
gressing rapidly. 
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SHIPS  BUILT  AT  THE  PORT  OF  KEW  TOSK  Iff  ]8§f. 

The  total  number  of  vespeU  built  and  Uaocfaed  in  the  port  of  New  York  dorinf  ll 
year  1852  was  85,  and  their  aggregate  tonnage  was  57,777  tooa.  There  are  hoik 
now  on  the  Btocks  81  veaseb,  measuring  in  the  aggregate  24,428  tons;  giring  a 
total  of  launched  and  on  the  stocks  of  1 16  vessels  of  82,206  toti9. 

The  following  will  show  the  number  and  tonnage  of  the  seFeral  daasea  of 


8ea  steamers. 

RiTer  steamers. 

Ships. 

Brigs. 

8eh*feas,Ai 

Tuns. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tboa. 

taa 

Launched . . 

10     17,103 

48     17,218 

12     16.468 

4     1,825 

15    8,111 

On  stocks . . 

4       6,679 

13      4.664 

8     12,046 

■       •  ■  •  • 

6    1,141 

Total....     14    23,782        66     21,782        20    28,503         4     1,825 
To  this  is  to  be  added  the  caloric  ship  Ericsson,  of  2,600  tooa. 


21    4^ 


THE  FOLLOWING  TABLK  SHOWS  TBI  If (7MB BE  OF  VE8SKLS  BIHLT  AT  THK  TOWLT  OW  XKW 
IN  1852,  WITH  THEia  TONXAGK,  NAMES,  AND  THE  NAMES  OF  THBlft  BUILOEES:-^ 


DescriptioD.                             Name.  Tons. 

Steamship James  Adger 1,300 

Schooner Plaudome 280 

Schooner Manhasset •  280 

Sloop Annawan 120 

Brig Robert  MiUs 626 

Ship Australia 2,000 

Ship Fiying  Dutchman 1,600 

Steamboat Pittston 130 

Schooner ...Reimplaze Ill 

Steamship  .......  Augusta 1,600 

Steamship George  Law 8,200 

Brig Volante 850 

Schw>ner Ed.  S.  Penny 227 

Schooner William  Skiddy 94 

Steamboat Rhiue 1 80 

Schooner Frank 85 

Ship George  A.  Phelps 900 

Ship GoldenCity    960 

Steamship Perseverance 876 

Steams*hip Cortez 1,500 

Steamship Star  State 1,400 

Ship Heidelburg 1,058 

Ship Contest 1,100 

Brig Favorita 200 

Sloop Lady  of  the  Lake 80 

Ferry  boat Minnesota ; 400 

Ship Antelope 1,300 

Schtioner £k;lips>e 800 

Ferry  txjat.    Martha 600 

Caloric  i^hip Ericsson 2.500 

Ferry  boat City  of  Williamsburgh 450 

Ferry  boat Greenpoint 450 

Steamship Uncle  Sam 1,800 

Brig AdaSwift 250 

Ferry  boat (For  Wall-street  Ferry) 450 

Ship Messenger 1,850 

Schooner Echo 200 

Ship Jacob  Bell 1,400 


Boilder. 
William  H.  Webbi 
da 
da 
da 
da 
da 
da 
da 
da 
da 
da 
do. 
WesterTelt  A,  Soa 
da 
da 
da 
da 
do. 
da 
da 
da 
do. 
do. 
Ferine,  Patteraoo  t  Stack 
da 
da 
do. 
da 
da 
do. 
do. 
da 
do. 
da 
da 
Jacob  BelL 
da 
da 


Steamship San  Francisco 3.000     W.  H.  Browiu 


Propeller Hudson 

Steamboat Cornelia 

Tow  boat 

Steamboat Titan  . . , 

Steamboat Atlantic      

Steamship Black  Warrior 1,628 

Ferry  boat Mattavessett 110 


400 
400 
103 
650 
690 


do. 
Geo.  CoUyer. 

do. 
Thomas  Collj«r. 
Wm.Collyer. 

da 

da 
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Description.  Name.  Tons. 

Steamship Star  of  the  West 1,400 

Steamboat Ometepe 400 

Steamboat (For  Nicaragua) 200 

Steamboat do.  200 

Steamship John  L.  Stephens 2,800 

Steamboat West  End 120 

Steamboat Stapleton 600 

Steamboat Joseph  Johnson 226 

Ferry  boat LydU 869 

Ferryboat i..AoSy 869 

Ferry  boat Agnes 869 

Ferry  boat (For  Wall-street  Ferry  ....        400 

Steamboat Eastern  City 718 

Steamboat City  of  Hartford 1,000 

Steamboat Eagle 800 

Steamboat IsUnd  Belle 825 

Steamboat Amory 600 

Steamboat Creole 400 

Ferry  boat (For  Porto  Rico) 150 

Steamboat Granite  State 850 

Steamboat Caroline 450 

Steamboat Daniel  Webster 725 

Ship .Simoon 1,600 

Pilot  boat Julia  Ann 

Schooner Eclipse 

Ship S.  J.  Moge 

Steamboat Plough  Boy 

Schooner Pacer 

Barge Irene 

Ferry  boat Philadelphia 

Ferry  boat (For  Hoboken) 

Steamboat Angelina  Corning 

Steamboat Golden  Gate 

Steamboat Atlas 

Schooner Enchantress 

Steamboat Deer 

Steamboat (Not  named) 

Ferry  boat (For  Wall-street) 

Iron  steamer Manzanares 


90 
285 
800 
820 
285 
816 
477 
835 
102 
200 
825 
420 
140 
850 
600 
886 


Bailder. 

J.  SimonsoD. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
Smith  (&  Dimoa 
Lawrence  <&  Foulks. 
do. 
do. 
Eckford  Webbi 

do. 

do. 

do. 
Lupton  <&  McDermott 
Samuel  Sneeden. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 
Jabez  Williams. 

do. 
Edward  Williams. 

do. 

do. 
Capes  (fc  Allison. 

do. 

do. 

do. 
Isaac  C.  Smith. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 
Burtis  <b  Morgan. 
Molt  &  Ayres. 


COMMERCIAL  REGULATIONS. 


POSTAGES  TO  FOREIOIV  COUNTRIES. 

NOnOE  TO  THE  PUBLIC,  AND  IN8TBU0TTONS  TO  FOSTMASTKRS. 

Particular  attention  is  invited  to  the  following  instructions  and  regulations. 

In  the  Mail  to  Great  Britain  the  single  rate  of  postage  is  24  cents,  prepayment 
optional.  On  either  a  letter  or  packet  of  any  weight  the  whole  postage  or  none  at  all 
should  be  prepaid.  If  anything  less  than  the  whole  is  prepaid,  no  account  is  taken  of 
it,  and  it  is  entirely  lost  to  the  sender.  The  British  Post-Omce  declines  to  change  this 
rule,  except  on  conditions  considered  inadmisi<ible. 

The  postage  rquired  to  be  collected  in  the  United  States,  on  newspapers,  either /or 
or  froin  Great  Britain,  is  2  cents  each ;  and  there  is  an  additional  British  postage  of 
one  penny  each,  which  has  to  be  paid  in  Great  Britain.  From  the  fact  that  news- 
papers from  Great  Britain  usually  come  prepaid,  usually  by  a  penny  stamp,  many 
Postmasters  have  regarded  them  as  fully  prepaid  and  have  delivered  them  according- 
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ly ;  whereas  they  should  inyariably  collect  the  United  States  postage  also,  of  2  cects 
on  each  paper.  la  some  iostaDces,  -where  the  newspaper  has  passed  or  is  to  ^»  a 
the  open  mail  through  Great  Britain,  to  or  from  some  other  foreijfn  country,  ibc  fBic 
to  be  collected  in  the  United  States  is  4  cents.— (See  Table  of  Foreign  Puetij^'t*  ui 
26th  May,  1868.)  In  regard  to  Pamphlet  postage  to  Great  Britain,  see  sectiwi  Mi 
of  "  Regulations,"  or  the  Table  above  referred  to. 

In  the  Prussian  closed  Mail  to  Oermany,  SO  cents  is  the  single  rate,  pr^ptymrai 
optional.  This  pays  from  any  part  of  the  United  States  to  any  part  of  the  Oenuc 
Austrian  Postal  Union.  A  prepayment  of  any  sum  less  than  the  regular  rate  of  5'j 
cents  is  not  recogniEed,  and  is  of  course  lost  to  the  sender.  A  note  of  fractions  of  the 
rate  could  not  be  taken  without  seriously  complicating  the  accounts,  besides  cansiitf 
much  additional  labor  and  trouble  at  the  exchange  offices.  But  contrary  to  the  pnc- 
tice  under  the  United  States  and  British  Ptwtal  Convention,  in  the  Prussian  mail  evcrx 
full  rate  of  SO  cents  is  credited,  whether  the  whole  postage  on  a  letter  or  packet  s 
prepaid  or  not,  leaving  any  balance  due  to  be  collected  at  the  office  of  delivery.  r<wt- 
masters,  however,  should  be  careful,  where  the  postage  is  prepaid,  to  collect  the  proper 
amount.  They  should  be  particular  also  to  notice  the  ri>fite  indicated  on  the  eu?eli^ 
of  letters,  and  to  collect  postage  accordingly.  Lt;tters  mailed  at  some  offices,  ourk«d 
** via  JSngland"  or  "  via  Prussian  Closed  Mail"  for  the  German  States,  are  frequtailj 
taken  upon  the  prepayment  of  Bremen  rates,  and  those  marked  **  via  Bremen,'  at 
Prussian  closed  mail  rates,  <kc  In  this  particular  great  care  is  necessary  to  avoid 
mistakes. 

On  newspapers  from  any  part  of  the  United  States,  to  any  part  of  Germany,  Idcig- 
ding  Prussia  and  Austria,  the  full  postage  is  3  cents  each,  prepaymefU  requirtl  Is 
like  manner,  newspapers  from  Germany  in  the  Prusfian  closed  mail,  are  fully  prepu: 
there.  Pamphlets  and  periodicals  cannot  be  sent  through  Great  Britain  either  in  tb^ 
Prussian  closed  mail  or  otherwise. 

By  the  Bremen  Mail^  the  rule,  in  regard  to  insufficiently  prepaid  letters,  is  the  saw 
as  under  the  Prussian  arrangement.  The  single  rate  to  Bremen  is  10  centA,  to  Oloto- 
burg  IS,  to  Altona,  Hamburg, and  Hanover,  16,  and  to  any  other  place  in  Gernumj, 
22  cents,  prepayment  optional.  In  either  case  a  prepayment  of  any  fraction  of  tb« 
full  rale  goes  for  nothing. 

Newspapers,  sent  in  the  Bremen  mail  from  the  United  States,  must  be  prepaid  tvo 
cents  each,  and  pamphlets  and  magazines  one  cent  an  ounce  or  fraction  of  ao  ooue. 
This  is  the  United  States  postage  only — the  foreign  postage  having  to  be  paid  at  the 
point  of  delivery.  On  all  printed  matter  from  the  continent  by  the  United  States  uo 
Bremen  line  of  steamers,  tnc  whole  postage,  (United  States  and  Foreign)  is  to  be  pre- 
paid. 

To  or  from  France^  the  tingle  rate  of  letter  postage,  which  must  be  collected  in  tbe 
United  States,  is  as  follows:  By  the  New  York  and  Havre  line  20  cents,  vhicb  f«T> 
to  or  from  Havre;  by  United  States  steamers,  via  England,  21  cent*,  which  pa}? to 
or  from  Liverpool  or  Southampton,  as  the  case  may  be ;  and  by  Briti>h  ^teanif  r?,  vji 
England,  5  cents,  which  pays  only  to  or  from  the  port  of  departure  in  the  Uohrd 
States.  The  balance  of  the  postage,  in  each  instance,  is  collected  in  France.  Tie 
Havre  line  is  the  cheapest,  and  by  this  route  the  United  States  postage  on  newspspcrs 
is  2  cents  each,  and  on  pamphlets  and  magazines  one  cent  an  ounce  or  fraction  of  ui 
oxmce^ prepayment  required. 

The  rule  for  rating  letters  to  all  foreign  countries  (except  the  British  North  Ameri- 
can provinces)  is  to  chaige  one  rate  for  half  an  ounce  or  UDder,  two  rates  if  the  v«^Lh:  i« 
over  one  half  and  not  exceeding  an  ounce  ;  four  rates,  if  over  one  and  not  exctt-a:U 
two  ounces ;  six  rates,  if  over  two  and  not  exceeding  three  ounces :  and  k>  («.  chAi- 
ging  two  rates  for  every  ounce  or  fractional  part  of  an  ounce  over  the  first  ouccr.  A* 
this  rule  differs  from  that  followed  in  respect  to  domestic  letters,  where  each  kL^ 
ounce  or  fraction  of  a  half  ounce  counts  as  one  rate  only,  Postmasters  who  sre  »■: 
careful  to  observe  this  difference  are  hable  of  course  to  commit  mistakes. 

JAME8  CAMPBELX.,  INMim«Bter«eiienL 
PoaT-OrricK  DarASTMBMT,  BepU  0, 1853. 

Note.— The  "Table  of  PosUges  to  Foreign  Ck)untrie«,"  of  25th  May,  ISJS.reniaja 
unchanged,  except  in  respect  to  Bremen,  above  explained,  and  that  the  popiig^ia 
P^'^P^^J^ts  and  magazines  to  all  foreign  countries,  (with  the  exception  of  Great  Bru»it 
the  British  North  American  provinces,  and  the  West  Ck^Ast  of  South  Americs..  bj 
Whatever  line,  is  now  one  cent  an  ounce  or  fraction  of  an  ounce  instead  of  two  ecota 
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THE  tffiW  PILOT  LAW  OF  MARTUBTB. 

The  Dew  pilot  law  which  passed  both  braaches  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Mary- 
land at  its  last  session,  (1853,)  and  which  is  now  in  force,  contains  the  following  pro- 
visions : — 

The  former  board  of  examiners  is  retained.  Sections  1;  2,  8, 4,  6,  6,  and  7,  are, 
with  three  slight  exceptions,  the  same  as  those  of  the  old  law.  The  rest  are  here  ap- 
pended. 

Sbo.  8.  And  be  it  enacted,  that  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the  board  of  examiners,  or 
any  other  person  or  perMna  having  authority  to  grant  warruits  or  licenses  to  pilots,  to 
grant  t*»  any  person  or  persons  under  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  a  warrant  or  license 
generally  known  as  a  fir^t-rate  branch ;  and  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  board  of  exam- 
iners to  increase  or  decrease  the  number  of  pilots,  as  they  may  deem  necessary  fof  the 
protection  of  the  commercial  interest  of  the  State  of  Maryland ;  and  any  pilot  absent- 
ing himself  from  the  business  of  piloting,  unless  occasioned  by  sickness,  for  the  term  of 
three  years,  shall  not  be  entitled  to  any  warrant  or  license  to  act  as  pilot  thereafter, 
but  his  license  shall  be  revoked  by  the  ooard  of  examiners. 

Sbo.  9.  And  be  it  enacted,  that  any  licensed  pilot  refusing,  on  due  notice  being  giyen 
him,  to  aid  any  vessel  in  distress  within  six  leagues  southward  of  Cape  Henry,  or  the 
same  distance  to  the  eastward  of  O^ipe  Charles,  or  in  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  every  such 
pilot  so  refusing  to  aid  any  vessel  in  distress,  as  above  required,  on  proof  thereof,  shall 
forfeit  and  pay  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  and  shall  thereafter  be  rendered  incapa- 
ble of  serving  as  a  pilot. 

Sbo.  10.  And  be  it  enacted,  that  if  any  master  of  any  vessel  shall  carry  any  licensed 
pilot  to  sea  against  his  inclination,  such  master  shall  pay  to  a  full  branch  pilot,  thirty 
dollars  per  month  until  his  return  or  death ;  to  a  twelve-foot  branch  pilot,  twenty-four 
dollars  per  month  until  his  return  or  death ;  and  to  a  nine-foot  branch  pilot,  twenty 
dollars  per  month  until  his  return  or  death;  an  J  if  any  mister  shall  carry  any  licensed 
pilot  to  sea  against  his  inclination,  when  his  boat,  or  any  other  boat,  is  ready  and  offers 
to  take  him  otf,aiid  the  same  m^iy  be  done  without  endangering  the  vessel,  such  mas- 
ter shall  pay  such  pilot  the  sum  of  three  hundred  dollars,  over  and  above  the  wages 
aforesaid. 

Seo.  1 1.  And  be  it  enacted,  that  no  person  shall  employ  his  vessel  as  a  pilot  boat, 
unless  he  be  a  licensed  pilot,  and  follows  that  occupation,  under  the  penalty  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  for  every  vessel  such  boat  may  board. 

Sbo.  12.  And  be  it  enacted,  that  any  pilot  being  detained  on  board  of  any  vessel, 
except  such  detention  be  unavoidable,  shall  be  allowed  three  dollars  per  day  for  each 
and  every  day  he  may  be  so  detained ;  the  same  to  be  paid  him  by  the  master,  agents 
owner,  or  consignee  of  said  vessel. 

Sec.  13.  And  be  it  enacted,  that  the  master  or  owner  of  every  registered  vessel  of 
and  above  one  hundred  tons,  before  going  to  sea,  shall  apply  to  the  board  of  pilots  for 
a  license  to  navigate  the  Chesapeake  Bay  without  a  pilot,  and  shall  pay  said  board  for 
such  license  at  the  rate  of  six  cents  per  too ;  and  such  licenses  shall  be  good  for  twelve 
months  from  the  date  thereof. 

Sec.  14.  And  be  it  enacted,  that  the  master  or  owner  of  every  vessel  sailing  under 
a  coasting  license,  over  100  tons,  shall,  before  going  to  sea,  apply  to  the  board  of  pilots 
for  a  license  to  navigate  the  Chesapeake  Bay  without  a  pilot,  and  shall  pay  to  the  said 
board  of  pilots,  for  such  licenses,  at  the  rate  of  six  cents  per  ton ;  and  such  license  shall 
be  good  for  twelve  months  from  the  date  thereof. 

SEa  15.  And  be  it  enacted,  that  the  master  or  owner  of  every  vessel  required  to  take 
out  a  license  under  and  by  virtue  of  this  act,  navigating  the  Chesapeake  Bay  without 
such  license,  shall  either  take  the  first  licensed  pilot  who  offers  to  conduct  or  pilot  his 
vessel  to  or  from  sea,  or  shall  pay  him  full  pilotage :  Provided,  however,  the  payment 
of  full  pilotage  shall  not  be  exacted  from  any  inward  bound  vessel  which,  on  her  ar- 
rival and  before  her  departure  to  sea,  shall  obtain  from  the  board  of  pilots  a  license,  ia 
pur:^uance  of  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sbo.  16.  And  be  it  enacted,  that  the  money  to  be  collected  by  the  board  of  pilots 
under  and  by  virtue  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  sections  of  this  act,  shall  be  equal- 
ly distributed  quarterly  among  the  regular  working  pilots  over  twenty-one  years  of 
age :  Provided,  however,  that  the  board  shall  make  eoitable  provision  for  any  pilot, 
who  is  dick  or  dltabled,  not  exceeding  the  distributive  portion  of  any  pilot  engaged  in 
active  service. 
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Seo.  it.  And  be  it  eniusted,  that  from  and  after  the  passage  of  thi?  act,  it  shall  not 
be  lawful  for  any  pilot  to  charge  or  receive  any  greater  or  lesser  reward  or  compeosa- 
tion  for  his  services  as  such  than  is  hereinafter  ezpreesed,  to  wit :  For  every  yeseel 
fipom  sea  to  Baltimore,  drawing  fifteen  feet  water  or  oyer,  five  dollars  for  each  and  ei- 
ery  foot  of  water  she  may  draw ;  for  every  vessel  drawing  twelve  feet  water,  and  not 
exceeding  fifteen  feet,  four  dollars  for  each  and  every  foot  of  water  she  may  draw ;  for 
all  vessels  drawing  less  than  twelve  feet,  three  dollais  and  fifty  cents  for  each  and  ev- 
ery foot  she  may  draw  *,  and  upon  all  vessels  bound  from  Baltimore  to  sea,  a  deduction 
of  one  dollar  per  foot  upon  the  foregoing  li^t  of  rates  shall  be  made ;  which  rates  &hall 
also  apply  to  Georgetown,  and  vice  versa :  Provided,  however,  that  any  vessel  possess- 
ed of  a  license,  in  pursuance  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  which  may  require  a  pilot, 
shall  have  the  services  of  one  at  a  deduction  of  twenty  per  centum  on  the  pilot  rates 
hereby  established,  on  any  inward  passage  to  Baltimore,  during  the  existence  of  taid 
license ;  and  if  any  vessel  bound  to  sea  shall  go  into  Hampton  Roads,  for  any  other 
cause  than  distress  of  weather,  having  a  Maryland  pilot  on  board,  the  master  or  owner 
■hall  pay  to  said  pilot  twelve  dollars  for  conducting  her  in,  and  ten  dollars  for  taking 
her  out. 

Seo.  18.  And  be  it  enacted,  that  whenever  a  pilot  is  engaged  to  pilot  kdj  vessel, 
the  master  or  owner  shall  continue  him,  if  inward  bound,  to  her  first  port  of  discharge, 
or  to  sea,  if  outward  bound,  or  pay  him  full  pilotage. 

Seo.  19.  And  be  it  enacted,  that  the  pilots  shall  be  required,  under  the  direction  oi 
the  board,  to  keep  as  many  pilots  on  active  duty  as  the  board  of  examiners  may  deem 
necessary,  to  cruise  outside  Cape  Henry,  for  the  protection  of  Commerce,  one  or  more 
to  be  kept  on  the  station  as  a  look  out  boat,  in  or  near  Cape  Henry ;  and  the  said 
board  shall  have  full  power  and  authority  to  designate  the  stations,  and  mi^e  each 
rules  and  regulations  for  their  cruising,  and  may  designate  and  appoint  five  pilots,  and 
ffrant  them  authority  to  enforce  such  rules  and  regulations  as  they  may  adopt,  and  U> 
inspect  the  boats  in  the  service  from  time  to  time,  and  generally  to  do  ill  things  which 
may  be  necessary  for  the  efficiency  of  the  pilots  and  the  boats  used  in  the  service: 
Provided,  that  the  master  or  owner  of  any  vessel  bound  up  or  down  the  Pocomuke 
River,  or  any  river  whose  mouth  is  bounded  on  both  sides  by  the  Eastern  Shore  of 
Maryland,  shall  not  be  required  to  take  out  any  license  from  the  board  of  pilots,  or  to 
pay  any  pilotage  to  or  from  any  of  siid  rivers,  unless  a  pilot  be  employed :  Provided, 
rarther,  the  master  or  owner  of  said  vessel  shall  not  toucn  in  any  of  said  rivers  on  their 
passage  to  or  from  Baltimore,  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  any  of  the  provisions  of 
this  act 

Sso.  20.  And  be  it  enacted,  that  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  the 
employment  of  any  person  to  pilot  any  vessel  in  any  of  the  rivers  of  this  State,  except 
the  Patapsco  and  Potomac  Rivers,  or  from  any  part  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  north  of 
the  Patapsco  River,  to  any  other  part  of  said  bUy  north  of  said  river. 

ESTIMATI56  THE  VALUE  OF  FOREIGN  MERCHANDISE. 

The  following  important  instructions  to  collectors  and  officers  of  the  customs,  rela- 
tive to  the  mode  of  estimating  value  of  foreign  merchandise,  in  certain  cases,  hare 
jost  been  issued  by  the  Treasury  Department.  It  explains  the  general  instructions 
to  collectors  and  others  of  the  customs,  under  the  act  of  March  ft,  1861,  regulating 
the  appraisement  of  imported  merchandise : — 

Trbascrt  Dkpartmknt,  Waibiiistoii^  July  38, 1833. 
Your  special  attention  is  called  to  the  following  instructions  in  relation  to  the  sp- 
praisement  of  merchandise  under  the  act  of  March  3,  1861,  additional  to,  or  in  modi- 
fication of,  the  circular  instructions  from  this  Department,  dated  March  27,  1851. 

The  invoice  cost  of  foreign  merchandise,  supported  by  the  oath  required  by  law, 
will  be  held  and  taken  as  the  importer's  declaration  of  value  at  the  port  and  time  of 
shipment,  and  conclusive  against  the  importer ;  unless,  before  entering  the  same,  tbe 
laid  importer,  his  consignee  or  agent,  ^hall  declaie  in  writing,  under  oath,  on  the  in- 
voice, a  decline  in  value  between  the  time  of  such  purchase  and  the  date  of  shipmeat. 
and  the  amount  thereof;  in  which  case  such  declared  value  shall  be  conclusive  against 
«lhe  importer ;  but  in  either  case  the  appraisers  will  determine  and  fix  such  addidona] 
Talue  aa  the  law  and  the  facts  may  warrant 

JAMES  GUTHRIE,  Secretary  of  Traaaufy. 
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RULE  OIV  SALE  OF  REPACKED  COTTOBT. 

In  the  City  Oircait  Court  in  New  York  Jadge  Edmonds  stated  that  at  common  law, 
in  the  purchase  of  goods,  the  rule  of  caveat  emptor  must  apply,  that  is,  that  a  purcha- 
ser must  look  out  for  himself,  but  custom  has  permitted  certain  articles  to  be  sold  by 
sample,  among  them  cotton,  but  that  it  has  never  yet  been  admitted  that  damaged 
gooas  (as  repacked  goods  are  understood  to  be)  can  be  sr^ld  in  that  way.  The  counsel 
will  be  at  liberty,  however,  to  have  the  question  brought  up  for  review.  The  case  was 
that  of  Brown  and  Blydenburgh  ogaio^it  Lewis  <&  SterLiag,  of  Philadelphia,  to  recover 
a  balance  due  on  the  sale  of  repacked  cotton,  but  was  refused  to  be  paid  on  the  ground 
that  considerable  rubbish  was  intermixed  with  the  cotton,  and  it  was  not  equal  to 
sample.    A  verdict  was  rendered  for  amount  of  balance  and  interest,  being  $415. 
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GOVERNMENT  SUBSIDY  TO  MAIL  STEAMERS. 

[from   the    LONDON  TIMKI   OF   OCT.  31,  1653.] 

The  following  statement  hiis  recently  been  prepared,  showing  the  annual  amount  of 
subsidies  paid  to  the  various  contract  steam  companies,  and  the  returns  to  the  gov> 
ernment  in  the  shape  of  postage  receipts,  the  annual  balance  against  the  country  be- 
ing no  less  than  342,790/.  This  result  affords  of  itself  a  striking  illustration  of  the 
consequences  of  State  interference  in  one  of  the  most  important  branches  of  private 
enterprise.  When,  however,  it  is  recollected,  in  addition,  that  the  expenditure  of  the 
sum  in  question  has  been  a  means  of  checking  all  that  improvement  in  steam  navi- 
gation which  is  to  be  attained  only  by  unrestricted  competition,  that  it  has  caused  a 
rankling  sense  of  injustice  to  be  felt  by  those  colonies  which  have  been  neglected, 
while  others  have  been  favored,  that  it  has  led  the  United  States  avowedly  to  adopt 
a  retaliatory  course,  and  has  thus  caused  between  the  two  governments  a  rivalry  as  ir- 
ritating as  it  would  have  been  healthy  if  left  to  the  energies  of  individuals;  and, 
finally,  that  it  has  placed  fi)r  years  past  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Admi- 
ralty an  almost  irresponsible  power  of  dispensing  nearly  a  million  of  money  to  such 
companies  as  might  be  able  to  establish  the  necessary  influence,  a  full  idea  will  be 
gained  of  the  nature  of  the  system.  Happily,  the  present  ministry  are  understood  to 
kave  recognized,  in  a  great  degree,  the  evils  that  have  thus  arisen ;  but  although  they 
have  shown  a  disposition  to  check  them,  or  to  bring  them  within  more  moderate  lim- 
its for  the  future,  the  broad  doctrine  that  the  means  of  commercial  communicatioo 
throughout  the  world  should  be  left  to  develop  themselves,  that  special  bounties  upon 
one  route  can  only  operate  unfairly  upon  others,  and  that  the  sole  function  of  govern- 
ment is  to  see  that  ship-owners  who  undertake  to  carry  letters  strictly  fulfill  the  ob- 
ligations they  assume,  is  yet  neither  acted  upon  nor  acknowledged. 

Estimated  amooDt 
of  British  U-nna- 

mariue  postage  Terms  of  contract 
Packet  Line.                                                                    for  the  year.  per  annum. 

North  American 120,868    9  4  188.040  6  6 

We  t  Indian  and  Brazilian 86,409  1 2  6  270,000  0  0 

Pacific 6,000  18  6  25,000  0  0 

Eastlndian 127,896     8  0  199,600  0  0 

Peninsular 11,957     8  0  20,600  0  0 

Australian 29,121  12  0  26.000  0  0 

Cape  of  G^ood  Hope 14,800  18  0  58,000  0  0 

West  Coast  of  Africa 2,584    2  0  23,260  0  0 

French 61,876     8  0                  

Belgian 21.696     9  0                 

Hamburg  and  Holland 8,944  16  0  17,000  0  0 

Total £479,600    6  4  *£822,890  0  0 

*  This  total  of  jC82*2,300  is  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  the  French  and  Belgian  packets,  of  any  ftitore 

Eayment  for  the  transit  of  the  Australian  malls  through  Egypt,  and  of  the  amount  payable  to  the 
aallndla  Company. 
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THE  RAILWAYS  OF  FRANCE. 

The  following  is  a  eondensed  tabular  aceount  of  the  railways  of  Fraoce,  from  tbt 
coloiziDS  of  the  Courier  de$  Etati  Unis  of  Hew  York,  showiog  the  termini,  the  date 
of  opening,  and  the  length  in  operation.  The  French  railways  are  exceedingly  well 
managed  in  all  the  great  elements  of  railway  success — comfort,  safety,  and  convenience. 
The  occurrence  of  accidents  is  extremely  rare,  giTing  proof  that  salutary  laws  tnd 
regulations  for  the  safety  of  the  lires  of  passenger?,  and  the  strict  accountability  of 
railway  functionaries  to  the  tribunals  of  justice,  and  enforcement  of  laws,  is  of  some 
account  in  France,  and  might  well  ba  studied  and  improTed  on  here.  The  foUowiog 
M  the  tabular  statement : — 


Opened. 


Kilometres. 


1861 
1851 
1851 


1832  St.  Etienne  to  Lyons 67 

1883  Andrezieux  to  Roane  .......  124 

1836  Du  Card  Mines  to  Gr'd  Combe      96 

1887  Paris  to  St.  Germain 21 

1889  Malhouse  to  Thann 21 

1839  Paris  to  Versailles,  (right).. . .       22 

1840  Paris  to  Versailles,  (left) 17 

1840  Paris  to  Corbeil 81 

1840  Montpellier  to  Cetta. 27 

1841  Strasbourg  to  Bale 141 

1848  Paris  to  Orleans 122 

1848  Paris  to  Rouen 187 

1846  llarseilles  to  Nismes 62 

1846  Orleans  to  Tours 116 

1846  Paris  to  Sceaux 11 

1847  Avignon  to  Marseilles 120 

1847  Bordeaux  to  La  Teste 62 

1847  Central  Bourges  and  Chaterons  212 

1847  Monterau  to  Troyes 102 

1847  Rouen  to  Havre. 80 

1847  Amiens  to  Bologne 1 24 

1848  Rouen  to  Dieppe 61 

1849  Great  Northern  Line S77 

1849  Paris  to  Chartres 88 

1849  Paris  to  Tonnerre,  Lyons  line.  197 

1849  Tours  to  Angers,  Nantes  line.  121 

Charters  have  also  been  granted  to  over  twenty  lines  which  have  been  in  cooftruc- 

tion  during  the  preceding  and  past  year,  with  a  total  length  of  kilometres  3.109. 
Total  in  actual  operation  and  now  constructing,  kilometres,  7,106,  equal  to  4,412  Eng- 
lish miles ;  showing  France  to  be  the  second  nation  in  Europe  in  the  extent  of  rail- 
road communication,  and  fast  rivaling  England  in  this  important  feature  of  her  inland 
Commerce. 


Oy>ened.  KIkiaetreSk 

1849  Paris  to  Chalons,  Strasbourg 
line 172 

1 850  Torguier  to  St.  Quentine,  north      2S 

1850  Nancy  to  Metx hi 

1860  Chalons  to  Vitry  le  Francaise.      %% 

1860  Neroodes  to  Nevers 82 

1851  Vitry  le  Francaise  to  Bar  le 
Due 49 

1851  Strasbourg  to  Sarrebourg. ...      71 

1851  Tonnerre  to  Dissou  and  Cha- 
lons.      18* 

Tours  to  Poitiers 101 

Metz  to  St  Avoid 60 

Angers  to  Nantes 

1861  Bar  le  Due  to  Commercy 

1852  Commercy  to  Fronnrd 

1 862  Fancy  to  Sarrebourg 79 

1852  Bordeaux  to  Angouleme. ....       SS 

1852  Chartres  to  La  Loupe 36 

1 862  Metx  to  Forbach €9 

To  the  above  may  be    added  the 

branches  of  the  Central,  and  that 
portion  finished  of  the  road  from 
Poitiers  to  Bordeaux,  say Sid 

Making  a  total  of. 4,0Cr<, 


mt^^0^^^^^*^^^*^*^^^^^^i*^u^t^*^^* 


RATES  OF  RAILWAY  SPEED. 

The  editor  of  the  Cincinnati  I^rice  Current^  makes  the  following  comparison  of  tbt 
time  made  over  the  several  roads  upon  which  he  traveled,  viz: — 

MUes  per  bov . 

48 

2% 

86 

28 

27 

26 

17 

IH 

21 

80 

86 


Cincinnati,  Hamilton,  and  Dayton  Railroad.. 

Dayton  to  Sandusky 

Ogdensburg  to  Rouse's  Point 

Rouse's  Point  to  Burlington , 

Burlington  to  Rutland 

Rutland  to  Troy 

New  York  to  Philadelphia 

Philadelphia  to  Baltimore 

Baltimore  to  Wheeling 

iSanesviUe  to  CoWtq\>\is 

Colnmbua  to  CvQcVnnaW  •«.•.«...«•«•••• 
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FINANCES,  DEBT,  AND  COST  OF  RAILROADS. 

The  entire  cost  of  the  rallroails  now  in  operation,  according  to  the  censua  estimates, 

18  1451.644,000  ;  of  this  amount  the  proportion  raised  by  bonds  is  muth  smaller  than 

has  been  supposed.     We  have  now  before  us  a  list  of  roads  whose  aggregate  length 

is  11,607  miles.     Of  these  the  agsrregate  cost  1348,633,000;    of  which  amount 

8123,360,000  ifl  raised  by  bonds.    The  leading  bonds  were  iseoed  by  the  follow- 
ing:— 

_,                                              Length— Miles.  Caplul.  Debt.  Ck>st. 

Massachusetts 1,280  $46,6X0,220  $18,488,881  $60,019,061 

Vermont 237  10.986,000  6,929,100  16,916,100 

New  Haven 61  3,000,000  1,641,000  4,641,000 

Erie 464  9,612,995  24,003.866  81,301,806 

Hudson 144  8,740,616  7,046,896  10,527,664 

Reading' 96  6,666,882  10,427,800  17,141,987 

Penusvlvania  Central   256  9,768,156  6,000,000  18,600,000 

Baltimore  and  Ohio 881  9,188,800  9,827,128  10,542,307 

Cleveland  and  Pittsburg 100  1,289,460  1,371,000  2.963,766 

Ohio  and  Pennsylvania 187  1,760,700  2,460,000  4,200  700 

Michijjau  Siuthern 816  2,499,410  2,029,000  6,430,246 

Michigan  Central 282  4,000.000  4,067,396  8,614,198 

Illinois 670  in  progress.  10,000,000           

Total,  68  roads 4,466       $108,972,077        $97,881,510     $206,853,687 

Tha  amount  of  bonds  actually  sold  outside  of  these  is  small,  and  if  we  compare  the 
results  with  the  vast  sums  actually  spent  in  England,  they  are  very  insignificant. 
The  operations  of  Massachusetts  in  former  years  far  exceed  her  present  undertakings. 
In  the  three  years  up  to  1850,  Massachusetts  spent  $20,000,000  in  railroads,  and  tie 
operations  for  the  last  three  years  are  as  follows,  to  Sept  1863 : — 

MASSACHUSETTS  RAILROADS. 

Dividends. 
Miles.  Cost.  Receipts.  Net.  Percent. 

1861 1,044         62.695,288         6,599,676         8,260,671  6.20 

1852 1,044         63,076,018         6,886,517         8,212,107  6.06 

1853 1,280         60,019,051         7,718,208         8,211,197  6.86 

Massachusetts  has  invested  $7,000,000  in  the  last  year  in  her  own  railroads,  in  a 
deni^ely  populated  country,  where  the  supply  of  roads  is  equal  to  the  wants  of  the 
people.  Apparently,  all  the  Western  roads  show  a  different  result.  The  stream  of 
national  wealth  flows  more  abundantly  along  the  tracks,  and  a  slight  pnnse  in  the 
present  scale  of  operations  must  cause  an  accumulation  of  capital,  locally,  that  will 
impart  new  animation  to  the  resources. 

PROGRESS  OF  RAILROADS  IN  OHIO. 

The  Cincinnati  Railroad  Record,  one  of  the  beet  conducted  joamals  of  its  class, 

furnishes  the  present  list  of  running  roads : — 

Miles.  Miles. 

Cincinnati  and  Cleveland  Line 234  |  Findlay  Branch  of  M.  R.. 16 

Cin.,  Hamilton,  Dayton  <&  Sandusky.  216    Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  R 148 

Xenia  to  Springfield,  L.  M 19  ,  Scioto  and  Hocking  Valley  R 40 

Springfield  and  Columbus 1 9  .  Indiana  and  Bellefontaine  R 118 

Sandusky,  Mansfield  anM  Newark  . .  117    Ohio  and  Indiana 16 

Columbus  «fe  Zanesville  Central  R. .  69    Cleveland  and  Pittsburg  R. 99 

Columbu!9,  Piqua  and  Indiana 40  |  Akron  Branch 14 

Hamilton,  Eaton  and  Richmond. ...       37    Cleveland  and  Erie "75 

Dayton  and  Miami  R 46^  Toledo  <fc  Cleveland,  S.  Division*. . .  88 

Cincinnati  and  Pittsburg 87  |  Dayton  and  Michigan   20 

Cincinnati  and  Wilmington 20  i  — 

Dayton  and  Western 21  !     Total  running 1,492 

*  The  northern  division  of  this  road,  from  Ohio  City  to  Bandusky*  it  alio  in  operaUon,  bmi  we 
have  no  memorandum  of  its  length. 
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Of  this  number  about  500  miles  have  been  put  in  operation  daring  1868,  and  prob- 
ably,  at  least  100  miles  more  will  be  opened  before  January  1,  1854.  For  three  or 
four  years  to  come,  Ohio  will  open  at  least  500  a  year,  in  railroads.  Even  the  pr^^*' 
nre  for  money  will  do  no  more  injury  than  to  retard  some  of  the  weaker  lines.  There 
are  about  8,600  miles  of  railroad  undertaken  in  Ohio,  which  sooner  or  later  will  go  to 
be  finished.  If  no  reliance  can  be  placed  on  foreign  capital,  arrangements  will  be 
made  for  finishing  them  with  domestic  means.  As  a  great  deal  of  our  railroad  sab- 
scriptions  is  in  the  stock  of  corporations — and  as  the  finished  roads  all  pay  well — a 
good  deal  of  capital  may  be  raised  by  the  transfer  of  stock,  which  will  prove  profit- 
able to  both  parties.  Our  local  banks  also  will  furnish  some  facilities  which  have  here- 
tofore been  used  for  the  benefit  of  New  York,  and  the  capital  and  credit  of  the  West 
will  gradually  concentrate  at  home,  which  would  be  a  universal  benefit. 


BUSINESS  OF  BALTIMORE  AND  OHIO  RAILROAD. 

The  following  statement  has  been  compiled  with  considerable  care  for  the  benefit 
of  those  concerned.  Owing  to  the  manner  in  which  returns  are  made  at  the  ofiice  of 
transportation,  in  the  articles  of  lard,  butter,  pork,  and  bacon,  the  Baltimore  Friet 
Current  gives  them  by  the  gross  ton  instead  of  by  the  regular  packages. 

SPSOiriO   ARTICLES  BROUGHT  XA8TWARDLT. 


Sept,  1852, 

Oct 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan.,  1853  . 

Feb 

March  .... 
April. ... 

May 

June , 

July 

Aug. 

Total.... 


Lard  and 

Pork  tsd 

Flour. 

CoaL 

butter. 

ba^A. 

bbls. 

tons. 

tons. 

tODS. 

48,786 

18,915 

7 

.... 

61.487 

19,856 

126 

11 

67,988 

15,974 

10 

12 

71,210 

14,815 

42 

255 

73,716 

;  2,475 

18 

lis 

70,868 

8,278 

41 

56 

60,122 

18,151 

160 

524 

52,970 

18.829 

869 

1,820 

49,764 

17,015 

114 

976 

27,261 

21,581 

H 

575 

26,278 

26,721 

7 

127i 

48,218 

29,457 

125 

400 

648,488 


211,067 


l,029f  4,860^ 


RAILROADS  IN  ACSTRAUA. 

Tlie  Legislature  of  Australia,  during  its  last  session,  sanctioned  three  different  rail- 
road projects,  one  of  which  is  to  connect  Melbourne  with  the  gold  fields  of  Mount  Alex- 
ander ;  and  another,  which  is  already  in  the  course  of  construction,  brings  Melbourne 
in  direct  connection  with  the  shipping  in  the  harbor,  by  means  of  a  railway  to  the 
beach.  Steam  communication  by  several  different  companies,  and  different  routes,  has 
been  established  with  great  Britain,  and  the  various  ports  of  the  adjacent  colonies  are 
now  connected  by  steam.  There  has  also  been  a  great  extension  of  banking  facilities, 
and  the  amount  of  £720,000  has  been  voted  by  the  legislature  for  the  public  works  of 
the  present  year,  besides  adequate  amounts  for  the  establishment  of  a  University  and 
Public  Schools  and  of  a  Public  Library. 


1^t^^^^^^^^m^^^*^^0^0^0^^t^ 


WHAT  RAILROADS  EFFECT. 

In  1848,  the  city  of  Louisville,  in  Kentucky,  had  not  a  single  railroad  running 
into  her  limits.  Since  then  the  has  subscribed  to  three  different  roads  to  the  amount 
of  three  millions  of  dollars.  The  value  of  the  property  in  Louisville  in  1848, 
when  she  entered  upon  the  grand  scheme  of  railroad  building,  was  sixteen  miUicxis 
of  dollars.  Now,  after  five  years,  it  is  little  less  than  thirty  millions,  and  the  city 
was  never  increasing  more  rapidly  in  population,  and  never  exhibited  more  eTh 
deuces  of  general  proepeuty. 
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CENSUS  OF  THE  CA5ADAS. 

We  are  indebted  to  an  attentive  correepondent,  residing  in  Canada,  for  an  official 
copy  of  the  "  First  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Registration  and  Statistics 
on  the  Census  of  the  Canadaa,  for  1851-52."  From  this  report  we  learn  that  in  the 
months  of  November  and  December,  1851,  the  commissioners  for  each  county  and  city 
in  the  Provinces  received  their  appointments,  and  at  once  proceeded  to  select  enu- 
merators. In  the  performance  of  this  there  were  employed,  in  Upper  Canada,  46 
commissioners,  and  597  enumerators;  in  Lower  Canada,  88  commissioners,  and  4*76 
enumerators.    The  census  is  supposed  to  have  been  taken  on  the  12th  of  January,  1852 

The  following  remarks  from  the  report  will  give  some  idea  of  the  labor  involved  in 
taking  the  census : — 

"  The  returns  were,  with  a  few  exceptions,  sent  by  the  commissioners  through  the 
medium  of  the  post-office,  (and  of  the  immense  bulk  of  papers  thus  transmitted  not 
one  was  received  at  the  office  in  a  mutilated  condition,  or  in  any  way  injured.)  The 
first  returns  were  received  on  the  28th  of  February,  1852,  from  the  City  of  Hamilton, 
and  the  County  of  Lotbiniere,  and  from  that  time  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  office 
work  commenced. 

The  population  of  the  two  Provinces  amounts  to 1,842,265 

That  of  the  cities  and  towns  was  taken  on  slips,  left  at  every  house. .        171,084 
That  of  the  counties  and  villages,  on  sheets  of  50  each 1,671,281 

Giving  88,425  sheets,  each  containing  40  columns,  which  had  to  be  carefully  examined 
and  analyzed,  being  no  less  tlian  1,887,000  columns,  and  averaging  the  slips  at  ei^ht 
each,  we  have  21,880  slips,  which  had  to  be  submitted  to  the  same  test  In  addition 
to  these,  the  agricultural  returns  occupied  about  7,000  sheets  of  55  columns  each, 
making  a  total  of  1,722,000  slips." 

The  following  table,  from  the  report,  shows  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  population  of 
Upper  Canada  from  the  year  1811 : — 

RATS  OP  INCaiASE  IN  THE  POPULATION  OF  UPPER  CANADA  FROM  THE  TEAR  1811. 

In  1811  the  population  was    77,000  according  to  Bouchette. 
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Comparing  the  last  decade  of  Upper  Canada  with  that  of  other  countries,  exclusive 
of  Australia  and  California,  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Registration  and  Statistics 
arrives  at  the  following  results.    We  quote  the  report  as  follows : — 

''The  total  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  United  States  on  the  Ist  of  June,  1850, 
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aocordiDg  to  the  ccdsob  report,  waa  28,263,488 ;  bat  it  has  been  iIiowd  tfatt  ^pnb- 
able  amouut  of  population  acquired  by  territorial  additions  should  be  deducted  ia 
making  a  comparison  between  the  last  and  former  census.  These  diminish  the  tool 
population  of  the  country,  as  a  basis  of  comparison,  to  28,091,488. 

United  States— Census  of  1 850 23,091,488 

1840 17,067.463 

Increase  in  10  years 6,022,036  or  85.27  per  ct 

Great  Britain— Census  of  1»61 21.121.967 

1841 18,668,372 

Increase  in  10  years  2,468,695  or  18.20  per  ct 

Ireland— Census  of  1841 8,176,124 

1861 6,616.794 

Decrease  m  10  years 1,669,830  or  20  per  cent 

Upper  Canada — Census  of  1851 962,004 

1841 466,857 

Increase  in  10  years 486,747  or  104.58  p.ct. 

The  first  census  of  Oreat  Britain  was  taken  in  1801.  at  which  date  the  popakticc 
amounted  to  10,567.893,  and  thus  it  has  doubled  itself  in  half  a  century,  an  mcr*»« 
nearly  equaling  that  in  all  precedins:  nges.  it  is  supposed  that  in  the  eleren  «Bt=- 
riea  which  elap:«ed  between  the  landing  of  Julias  Csesar  and  William  the  CooqoerT, 
the  population  hardly  doubled  itself;  thus,  that  which  in  former  times  it  reqairevi 
eleven  centuries  to  accomplish  in  England,  has  been  done  in  Upper  Canada  in  10 
years.  The  census  returns  of  all  countries  prove  how  much  faster  population  increa?* 
m  modern  than  in  ancient  times.  In  the  last  10  years,  6,808,181  hare  been  added  to 
the  population  of  Oreat  Britain,  which  exceeds  the  known  increase  of  the  last  fif^ 
years  of  the  last  century. 

Whilst  the  population  of  almost  all  other  countries  is  increasing,  that  of  Ireland  is. 
from  various  causes,  286,033  less  than  it  was  in  1851 ;  the  greatest  decrease  has  b«o 
in  the  County  ot  Cork,  where,  in  10  years,  the  population  has  been  reduced  from 
77«.S98  to  551,152. 

It  may  be  argued  that  it  is  not  fiur  to  take  the  whole  of  the  United  States  for  i 
comparison  with  Upper  Canada,  much  of  that  country  being  comparatively  old  and 
lonij  stttltHl.  It  will  be  seen  fnmi  the  United  States  census,  that  the  three  State* of 
Ohio.  Miohii^an.  and  Illinois  contained  in  1880,  1,126,851.  In  1^50  they  cootaioed 
S,505.MOO,  a  little  over  8*20  per  cent  in  20  yearsi 

Canada  West  containevl  in  1830,  210,437  ;  in  1849  it  contained  791,000,  which  is 
over  373  yuir  cent  for  the  same  period  of  20  years — so  that  the  increase  in  these  tim* 
choice  States  wjvs  55  per  cent  less  than  that  of  Canada  West  daring  the  same  time. 
The  V^f  extern  States  attract  an  enormous  population,  and  at  this  time  aettien  lit 
crowding  into  Iowa,  and  peopling  the  banks  of  the  Missouri. 

The  statistics  of  Canada  prove  the  same  feeling  to  exist  here  as  m  the  United  States. 
The  tlore  ami  Wellinj^ion  Districts  have  increased  1,900  per  ceot  in  S3  year*  apta 
1850.  The  Western  District  has  increased  over  700  per  cent ;  the  L«HKloa  District, 
550  per  cent ;  the  County  of  Norfolk  550  per  cent ;  the  County  of  Xiagara  about  SSO 
per  cent ;  while,  in  eight  year*,  the  County  of  Oxford  has  doubled  its  p»puUtioa 

And  in  the  far  west  of  Canadji  the  Counties  of  Huron,  Perth,  and  Brace  have  in- 
crea>eil  fmm  5,6i»0  in  1841.  to  87,580  iu  1851,  being  upward  of  571  per  cent  in  10 
year^  an  increase  alm<»st  beyi>od  comprehension.  It  appears  from  Smith's  work  « 
tAujuia.  that  the  Huron  District  has  made  naore  rapid  progress  sfince  it*  first  wtile- 
ment  m  1827.  than  the  States  of  Ohio,  Michigan,  and  lllinoU  did  in  double  that  tune, 
w  than  Lower  Canada  did  in  104  vears;  the  latter  is  doubUeas  ovin?  to  the  alnwit 
enure  ab!k>rpuon  by  Western  Canada  of  the  rast  unmigratioD  from  Europe.* 

We  shall  refer  to  the  report  of  the  Board  in  a  future  nomber  of  the  JfereUMiif 
Jf«y*«W.  and  give  further  extracts. 
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EPISCOPAL  POPULATION  III  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  Uoited  States  prog;res8e3  steadily  in  the 
number  of  its  communicants,  and  also  of  parishes,  clergymen,  and  dioceses.  The  fol- 
lowing tabular  statement,  extracted  from  the  Western  Episcopalian^  will  show  this 
fact:— 

Veare.                                              Dioceses.  Clergy.  Parishes.  Commanicanta.  Orders. 

1832 21  692  678  82,268  184 

1836 28  763  807  86.416  166 

1838 26  951  969  46,396  183 

1841 27  1,087  1,059  55.598  166 

1844 27  1,221  1,222  72.099  268 

1847 28  1,404  1,469  80,986  146 

1850 29  1,668  1,600  98,238  150 

1862 29  1,650  1,650  100,000  180 

POPULATION  OF  DETROIT  IN  1853.' 

The  census  of  the  city  of  Detroit,  (Michigan,)  just  completed,  and  about  to  be  pub- 
lished in  detail,  gives  the  following  result,  viz: — City  proper  84,436 — add  Spring 
Wells  and  Hantramek,  subnrbs  of  the  city,  8,000 — shows  a  total  of  city  and  suburbs 
of  87,436  :  of  which  17,165  are  males,  and  17,271  females.  This  shows  an  increase 
in  the  city  population  since  1850,  a  period  of  three  years,  of  13,000,  which  is  unpre- 
cedented in  the  history  of  Detroit,  and  excelled  by  that  of  few  other  cities  in  the 
Union. 

If  the  population  of  Detroit  increases  in  the  same  ratio  until  the  next  census,  she 
will,  in  1860,  have  a  population  of  65,000. 
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HOURS  OF  FACTORY  LABOR. 

We  have  been  informed,  says  the  Scientifc  Americany  that  the  mills  of  Lowell 
have  adopted  the  system  of  eleven  hours  for  a  day's  work,  and  that  many  other  mills 
in  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire  have  conformed  to  the  same  rule.  We  believe 
that  the  factories  in  New  York  still  work  their  twelve  hours  per  diem,  but  for  a  long 
time  they  have  been  in  advance  of  those  in  our  Eastern  States  in  this  respect  We 
have  been  a  consistent  advocate  for  the  reduction  of  the  hours  of  factory  labor,  and  in 
doing  so  have  always  avoided  violent  language,  and  opposed  violent  measures.  We 
have  counseled  our  manufacturers  to  adopt  the  very  policy  which  they  have  em- 
braced at  Lowell,  with  the  exception  that  they  have  not  yet  gone  for  enough — 
namely,  to  the  **  ten  hour  system."  But  then  it  may  be  the  best  policy  to  approach 
the  mark  by  degrees,  and  not  too  suddenly. 

In  Pennsvlvania  and  Rhode  Island  the  hours  of  factory  labor  have  been  shortened 
by  law ;  it  is  a  pity  that  such  laws  are  required,  but  oftentimes  they  are.  In  1846  a 
law  was  passed  in  England  for  regulating  the  honrs  of  factory  labor ;  it  was  called 
the  "  ten  hour  system."  By  it,  children  under  ten  years  of  age,  and  young  females 
under  seventeen,  we  believe,  could  not  be  employed  over  ten  hours  per  day,  and  on 
Saturdfiys  only  seven  hours.  The  mill  owners  had  also  to  provide  the  means  of  edu- 
cation for  the  youth  in  their  employ ;  adult**,  could,  by  contract,  labor  for  a  longer 
period  than  ten  hours,  but  then  the  law  virtually  reduced  the  hours  of  factory  labor 
to  ten  per  day.  It  was  a  pity  that  such  a  law  was  required,  but  it  was  a  just  and 
wise  measure,  and  has  proved  to  be  a  most  beneficial  one,  both  for  manufacturers  and 
operatives.  Those  who,  before  it  passed,  predicted  that  it  would  injure  the  manufac- 
turers and  reduce  the  products  of  manufacture,  have  been  happily  disappointed,  and 
the  very  manufacturers  who  opposed  it,  would  not  go  back  now  to  the  old  system 
upon  any  consideration.    The  effect  of  that  law,  in  that  country,  has  been  to  impror^ 
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the  condition  of  the  operatives,  and  instead  of  reducing  the  products,  has  rather  is- 
creased  them.  The  operatives  in  t)je  course  of  a  year,  produce  as  much  h^  ten  boon 
regular  labor  daily,  as  they  formerly  did  in  twelve  hours.  The  reason  i^  ihej  tit 
more  active,  intelligent,  anil  careful  We  believe  that  no  lose  would  be  ent&iM  \rf 
all  our  factories  adopting  the  "  ten  hour  system,"  but  that  both  employers  and  en- 
ployed  would  be  gainers.  Our  manufacturers  and  merchants  would  find  it  coodoM 
to  their  health  iind  happiness  to  employ  more  hours  in  recreation,  and  a  few  \em  io 
business,  than  they  nuw  do ;  they  siiould  reduce  their  own  hours  of  labor.  It  is  i 
great  mistake  in  operatives  to  suppose  that  it  is  all  sunshine  with  their  emplnjers ; 
the  very  reverse  of  this  is  often  the  case.  Many  employers  who,  although  they  makt 
handsome  returns,  do  so  at  the  expense  of  health,  the  sweets  of  social  interconrae,  snd 
leisure  hoars. 


«N^^^N^^^ta^^^^^^^^^M^*^^^^^^tf 


THE  IRON  MANUFACTURES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

A  correspondent  of  one  of  our  cotemporaries  who  has  been  inspecting  the  iron  de- 
partment at  the  Crystal  Palace,  gives  the  following  account  of  what  he  saw,  and  other 
collateral  facts: — 

We  have  in  American  iron,  an  abundance  of  specimens — the  best,  perhaps,  beio^ 
from  Pennsylvania — in  pig,  bloom,  sheet,  bar,  castings,  and  articles  of  all  kind^  to 
wrought  iron.  And  here,  as  I  do  not  mean  to  fatigue  you  with  descriptions  teriaiim 
of  each  particular  article  or  specimen,  I  the  more  regret  that  I  do  not  possess  any  sU- 
tii*tics  of  iron  beyond  those  which  affect  the  United  States ;  but  such  calculaU<^iis  m 
refer  to  this  country  will  naturally  rank  among  the  most  interesting  in  connection  vith 
the  American  World's  Fair.  Strange  to  tell,  although  the  manufacture  of  all  kind*  of 
iron  in  the  United  States  has  already  beeu  enormous,  yet  the  value  of  all  kinds  of 
imported  iron  continues  to  increase.  In  1821  it  was  $1,213,000,  in  1850  it  wv 
$9,164,000,  and  in  1861  it  was  $9,000,000.  Why  cannot  the  railroad  iron  u^ed  b«fe 
be  albo  made  here,  or  rather,  why  is  it  not!  Still  the  United  States  iron  manufM- 
tures  are  large.  Look  at  the  subjoined,  from  the  census  of  1860,  and  remember  that 
there  has  since  been  a  great  increase : — 

PIO   IRON. 

Capital  invested  in  manufacture $17,348,0':V3 

Raw  material  consumed l.iXXuX-O 

Cost  of  labor 5,966.000 

Value  of  products 12,74U.K'0 

Hands  employed 20,453 

OAST  IRON. 

Capital  invested  in  manufacture. 117.456,000 

Raw  material 10  846.('00 

Lahor 7,0oO.00«) 

Value  of  product 25,000,000 

Number  of  hands 20,507 

The  principal  iron  State  of  the  Union  is,  as  we  all  know,  PennsylTaxua ;  and  iht 
has  the  following,  which  are  always  on  the  increase,  or  with  commoo  enterprise  oogbt 
to  be: — 


_     ,     ^  No.  Iron  Works. 

Berks  County  has 41 

Lancaster 80 

Clarion 80 

Huntington 28 

Blair !!!.!!!         27 


No.lnm  Works. 

Chester 25 

Venango 21 

Columbia. 20 

Centre 20 

Armstrong. 18 

The  following  is  the  amount  of  fixed  capital  invested  in  that  bnaiDess  in  ten  coqd- 
ties : — 

Alleghany $1,837,000 ,  Columbia $1,107,000 

Armstrong 1,888,000  ,  Blair 922000 

Ch^^f^t*"' 1,278,000  ,  Huntington 896;000 

b"u     1.248,000  iLuieme. 702,000 

pf.  V 1,201,000  1                                                       . 

^^'"^•^ M21,000l  111,835,000 
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And  yet,  with  all  these  advaotagefi,  there  was  last  year  a  great  augrmentation  of 
of  imports,  not  only  of  iron,  but  also  of  iron  and  steel  manufactures,  chietly  from  Eng- 
land. Thus  I  give  you  the  value  of  iron  and  articles  which  are  wholly  or  in  part  com- 
posed of  iron,  imported  intr  the  United  States  in  1861  and  1852: — 

18S1.  18a 

Pig $960,000  $1,142,717 

Railroad 7,897,166  10,650,181 

Manufactures  of  cast  iron 1,437,133  1,619,202 

Manufactures  of  wrought  iron 2,278,089  8,460,1 12 

Manufactures  not  specified 8,427,180  2,319,280 

Cutlery  not  specified 1,274,838  1,606,168 

Other  manufactures,  composed  of  steel  in  part.  668,861  916,889 

Old 202,090  811,444 

Totol $17,636,607  $2 1,626,998 

In  addition  to  these  details,  I  am  enabled  to  inform  you  that  about  80,000  men  are 
employed  in  iron  castings,  and  25,000  in  the  manufacture  of  pig  iron.  In  wrought 
iron  about  14,000  hands  are  employed. 

We  add  to  the  above  the  following  account  of  the  imports  of  railway  iron  at  New 
York,  from  January  Ist  to  August  18th,  for  the  two  years : — 

Bars.  Valne.  Bars.  Value. 

January  1,  to  March  81 126,192  $447,111  124,682  $909,943 

AprU  1,  to  June  80 76,569  311,146  234,288  1,780,675 

July  1,  to  August  13   85,960  866,029  74,162  665,461 

Total 289,321        $1,184,286         433,132        $3,255,979 

289,321  1,134,286 

Increase 143,811  1,121,698 

Some  idea  of  the  relative  prices,  this  year  and  last,  may  be  gathered  from  the  great 
disproportion  between  the  increast^in  quantity  and  the  additional  value.  During  the 
first  quarter  of  1852,  the  average  value  of  the  bars  received  was  $2  60,  while,  during 
the  same  period  of  the  current  year,  the  average  was  $7  29,  an  increase  of  over  100 
per  cent 

COPPER  AND  CHOLERA. 

An  article  some  time  since  appeared  in  one  of  the  Paris  papers,  in  the  course  of 
which  it  was  stated  that  a  French  physician,  named  Burq,  had  discovered  a  preventive 
of  cholera.  GalignanVa  Messenger  contains  a  communication  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  B. 
himself,  in  which  he  endeavors  to  show  that  of  200,000  workmen  engaged  in  copp)er 
mines,  and  in  the  various  manufactories  of  copper,  from  the  works  in  which  it  is  rolled 
into  sheets  to  the  shops  of  coppersmiUis,  nearly  all  escaped ;  and  in  most  cases  all  es- 
caped from  attacks  of  cholera,  although  the  disease  was  raging  in  their  immediate 
neighborhood  with  fatal  violence.  Dr.  Burq  naturally  attributes  tlie  immunity  to  the 
action,  electric  or  otherwise,  of  the  copper ;  and  infers  that  if  other  persons  would  sur- 
round themselves  in  the  rooms  which  they  occupy  with  a  sufficient  surface  of  copper, 
say  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  of  sheet  copper,  or  wear  metallic  belts  of  squares  or  round 
pieces  of  flat  copper  and  steel,  with  card-board  between  them  to  prevent  immediate 
contact,  they  also  would  be  secure  against  this  terrible  malady.  The  joint  agency  of 
Bteel  he  considers  to  be  very  useful,  but  the  chief  and  essential  metal  is  copper.  Oa- 
lignani  adds : — 

**  The  theory  may  be  erroneous,  but  it  appears  to  have  reason  on  its  side,  and  if 
faith  be  placed  in  it,  the  wearers  of  those  belts  would  at  least  have  that  conviction  of 
aecurity  the  want  of  which  depresses  the  mind,  and  acts  powerfully  toward  a  predis 
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pofiitioo  to  cholera.  There  is,  however,  something  more  than  tmagioatioo  in  this  mat- 
ter. The  powerful  action  of  copper  in  cases  of  cramp,  when  applied  to  the  part  a£fected, 
has  been  frequently  proved,  and  it  may  be  presumed  that  if  the  metal  were  applied 
more  extensively,  some  electric  or  other  action  hostile  to  cholera  would  be  elicited. 
In  our  iirut  notice  of  the  theory  of  Dr.  Burq,  we  stated  that  in  England,  during  the 
cholera  of  1832,  electric  belts  of  copper  and  zinc  had  been  used,  and  that  we  were  not 
aware  that  tliis  had  been  done  successfully.  We  have  no  proof,  however,  to  the  con- 
trary, and  if  there  were,  it  might  be  urged  that  the  excessive  action  caused  by  these 
belts  mi^ht  produce  as  much  perturbation  in  the  system  as  the  absence  of  any  pre- 
caution. Dr.  Burq  appears,  like  many  other  scientific  persons,  disposed  to  attribute 
the  cholera  to  a  diminution  or  modification  of  the  electricity  of  the  atmosphere,  as 
compared  with  normal  periods.  M.  Andraud,  who  made  several  experiments  on  the 
air  during  the  ch(»lera  of  1832  and  1849,  found  that  at  Belleville  and  some  other 
places  V  here  the  cholera  was  raging  fatally,  there  was  much  less  electricity  in  the  air 
than  in  other  parts  of  Paris  which  the  diseHse  had  spared.  The  real  cause  of  cholera, 
however,  is  still  a  mystery,  although  the  presumption  that  it  is  connected  more  or  less 
wiih  electricity  is  a  reasonable  one.  Dr.  Burq,  as  we  have  already  stated,  considers 
that  copper  nmy  be  used  curatively  as  well  as  preventively.  When  the  disease  has 
declared  itj-elf,  he  reconifuends  the  use  of  copper  in  the  form  of  salt  of  copper,  or  any 
other  preparation  of  that  metal,  in  doses  which  a  physician  would  not  regard  as 
dangerous. 


PRODUCTION  OF  OXYGEN  GAS. 

M.  BouFsingault  has  lately  described  a  process  by  which  pure  oxygen  gas  may  be 
obtained  from  the  atmosphere  at  a  trifling  cost,  so  as  to  enable  it  to  be  collected  in  un- 
limited quantities,  and  preserved  in  gas-onieters,  like  coal  gas,  for  application  to  many 
practical  uses  in  the  arts.  This  process  depends  upon  a  peculiar  property  piwsesged 
Dy  the  earth  barytes,  of  absorbing  the  atmospheric  ox}'gen  at  one  temperature  and 
evolving  it  at  another;  or  rather,  the  ready  conversion  of  hydrate  of  barytes  into  per- 
oxide oi  barium,  by  a  current  of  atmospheric  air  at  a  dull  red  heat,  and  the  decom- 
position of  the  peroxide,  by  steam,  at  a  lower  temperature,  even  at  212  degrees  F., 
with  re  formation  of  the  hydrate  of  barytes — the  process  being  in  reality  a  coutina- 
ous  one. 

It  is  found  in  practice  advisable  to  mix  the  barytes  with  hydrate  of  lime  or  mag* 
oe^ia,  bo  as  to  prevent  the  fusing  of  the  first;  this  mixture,  when  placed  in  an  earthen 
tube  heated  to  dull  redness,  is  to  be  oxidized  by  passing  a  current  of  dry  atmospheric 
air  over  it.  S*-  soon  as  the  oxidation  is  completed,  the  tube  is  connected  with  the  gas- 
holder, and  a  jet  of  steam  allowed  to  act  upon  it;  this  reconverts  the  peroxide  of 
barium  into  hydrate  of  barytes,  the  excess  of  oxygen  being  given  off  and  collected 
in  the  gas  holder.  The  barytes  is  then  again  oxidised  by  a  fre^h  current  of  air,  and 
det»xidi£td  by  steam,  as  frequently  as  required,  thus  making  the  process  continuous. 
M.  Btiussingault  considers  that  about  1,0C>0  cubic  feet  of  pure  oxygen  gas  could  be 
obtained  every  twenty-four  hours,  by  the  use  of  10  cwts.  of  barytea,  which  will  an- 
swer this  pmpose  for  any  length  of  time. 

DISCOVERT  OF  AIINERAL  RICHES  IN  TURKEY. 

A  discovery  has  been  made  in  Turkey,  in  the  course  of  the  railway  survey,  which 
will  probably  increase  the  Czar*s  avidity  for  that  fine  country.  Memrs.  Leahy,  the 
engineers  of  the  contemplated  railway,  have  returned  to  Constantinople,  bringing  vitb 
them  large  quantities  of  almost  every  kind  of  metaliferous  ore,  namely — gold,  silver, 
mercury, copper,  lead,  antimony, arsenic, and  iron;  and  also  coal,  alum,  salt,  saltpetre, 
and  sulpliur.  It  is  calculated  that  the  annual  produce  of  the  fields  may  be  f  20,000,000. 
The  goid  has  been  found  near  Adrianople,  in  the  plains  formed  bv  the  early  depoeitf, 
and  in  the  ferruginous  sands  of  the  River  Arda,  and  also  on  the  elopea  of  Mount 
Pelion  and  Mount  Ossa,  in  Thessaly,  intermixed  with  extensive  deposits  of  lignite. 
The  bilver  and  lead  mines  appear  to  be  of  most  value,  and  of  immense  extent,  partic- 
ularly those  of  Mount  Pelion,  \s-here  more  than  200  different  galleries  have  already 
been  opened,  showing  an  amount  of  richness  in  mineral  deposits  almost  fabulous. 
The  lead  mines  of  Mount  Pelion  are  only  three  or  four  miles  from  the  harbors  of 
Zftora  and  Volo.  and  havti  an  abundance  of  water  power  and  fuel. 
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Dkpartmbnt  or  Statk,  Wabhinotom,  Not.  13, 1853. 
To  Freeman  Hunt,  Editor  of  the  MerchanttC  Magazine, 

Sib: — I  traDsmit,  inclosed, for  publication  in  the  Merchant^  Magatine,\t  joxx  should 

deem  it  advisable,  a  translated  copy  of  an  official  notice  and  description  of  four  new 

Light- houses  lately  constructed  npon  the  northern  coast  of  Spain;  and  also  of  a  new 

shoal  in  the  port  of  Ferrol,  which  have  been  communicated  to  this  Department  by  the 

United  States  Legation  at  Madrid. 

I  am,  sir,  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  L.  MARCY. 

Dkpartmknt  or  State,  Nov.  Qth,  1853. 

Official  information  has  been  received  at  this  Department  of  the  construction  of  the 
following  new  light-houses  on  the  northern  coast  of  Spain : — 

LIGHT-HOUSE   OF   THE   ISLAND   8ALVORA, 

(Mouth  of  the  Arosa,  Province  of  Pontevedra.) 

From  and  after  the  19th  of  October  next,  there  will  be  lighted  every  night,  from 
sunset  to  sunrise,  a  new  lighthouse  establiHh»-d  on  the  highi'^t  pnint  to  the  south  of 
the  Island  Salvora.  This  light  houf>e  is  situated  in  Int.  42°  27'  50''  N.,  and  in  long. 
2©  43'  7"  west  of  the  meridian  of  the  Obtiervatorv  of  San  Fernando. 

Its  apparatus  is  of  the  fourth  catiidioptric  class  ol  fixed  light,  varied  by  red  t'Cintil- 
lations  at  intervals  of  two  minutes.  The  light  is  rait-ed  1*0  feet  of  Burgos  above  the 
level  of  the  sea;  it  produces  a  tangent  of  10.4  miles,  but  may  be  seen  at  a  greater  or 
lesser  distance,  according  to  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  elevated  position  of 
the  observer. 

LIGHT- HOUSE   OF  THE   ISLAND   OF   AE08A. 

From  and  after  the  19th  of  October  next,  there  will  be  lighted  every  night,  from 
sunset  to  sunrise,  a  new  light-house  established  on  the  Island  of  Arosa,  on  the  point 
called  del  CabalJo.  This  light-house  is  situated  in  lat.  42°  «S4'  8"  N.,  and  in  long. 
2°  89'  42"  west  of  the  meridian  of  the  Observatory  of  San  Fernando. 

Its  apparatus  is  of  the  fourth  catadioptric  class  of  light,  which  is  raised  42  feet  of 
Burgos  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  it  produces  a  tangent  of  7.1  miles,  but  may  be 
seen  at  a  greater  or  lesser  distance  according  to  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  and  the 
elevated  position  of  the  observer. 

LIGHT  HOUSE   OF  THE   ISLANDS   CIE8. 

From  and  after  the  19th  of  November  next,  there  will  be  lighted  every  night,  from 
sunset  to  sunrise,  a  new  light  house  establisiied  on  the  hight  of  Mount  Faro,  which  is 
the  highest  point  t<i  the  extreme  south  of  the  Center  Island.  This  lighthouse  is 
situated  in  lat.  42®  12  23"  N.,  and  in  long.  2°  41'  60"  west  of  the  meridian  of  the 
Observatory  of  San  Fernando. 

Its  apparatus  is  of  the  second  catadioptric  class,  with  obscurations  occurring  every 
minute.  The  light  is  raised  660  feet  of  Burgos  above  the  level  of  the  f-ea  ;  it  pro- 
duces a  tangent  of  81  miles,  but  may  be  seen  at  a  greater  or  lesser  distance,  accord- 
ing to  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  elevated  position  of  the  obnerver. 

UGHT  HOUSE   OF   CA8TB<^URDIALX8, 

(Province  of  Santander.) 

From  and  after  the  19th  of  November  next,  there  will  be  lighted  every  nigbt,  from 
sunset  to  sunrise,  a  new  light-house  established  on  the  Round  Tower  to  the  S.  E.  of 
the  Castle  of  Santa  Ana.  Its  distance  in  a  parallel  line  from  the  waters  of  the  sea  is 
52  feet  of  Burgos,  and  the  ridge  of  rocks  upon  which  the  hermitage  of  Santa  Ana  is 
located  extends  to  a  distance  of  818  feet  by  S.  £.  This  light-house  is  situated  in  lat 
48®  24'  10"  N.^and  in  long.  2®  66'  10"  east  of  the  meridian  of  the  Observatory  of  Sad 
Feroaodo. 
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Its  apparatus  is  of  the  fifth  catadioptric  class  of  fixed  light,  varied  bj  red  scmtillt- 
tions  at  intervals  ui  threti  minutes,  and  illumines  a  horizontal  arch  of  270  degrees. 
This  li^ht  is  raised  148  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  it  produces  a  tangent  of  IS 
miles,  but  it  may  be  i>een  at  a  greater  or  lesser  distance,  according  to  the  state  of  the 
atmosphere  and  the  elevuted  position  of  the  observer. 

Information  has  also  been  received  of  a  new  shoal  in  the  port  of  Ferrol,  known  bj 
the  name  of  Cabalino,  of  a  round  form,  and  seemingly  about  7  feet  in  diameter.  At 
low  tide,  the  upper  part  rises  with  the  surface  of  the  water,  allowing  the  grass  bj 
which  it  is  covered  to  be  seen.  To  the  S.  66°  of  the  needle,  also,  there  is  the  Cabalo, 
(another  shoal,)  which  is  formed  of  three  united  rocks,  the  highest  of  which,  to  tbe 
N.  W.,  presents  a  small  tabular  surface  on  the  top.  Its  shape  is  nearly  round,  aaJ 
forms  a  short  ridge  in  the  direction  of  the  Cabalioo.  The  group  rises  above  tbe  rar- 
face  about  8  feet,  and  its  length,  from  S.  E.  to  N.  W.,  is  nearly  24  feeu  The  variatioo 
of  the  needle  is  the  same  as  is  laid  down  in  the  chart — L  e^  28®  40'  N.  W. 

OBSRRVATIOKS  TAKEN   FROM  THE  SHOAL  AFORESAID. 

The  S.  E.  angle  of  the  Castle  of  San  Felipe  bears  to  the  N.  71°  E.  of  the  needle. 
The  S.  angle  of  the  Castle  of  San  Carlos,  to  the  N.  14°  W.  of  the  needle. 
The  if.  W.  angle  of  the  Cabtle  of  San  Martin,  to  the  N.  86°  £.  of  the  needle. 

REGULATIONS  RELAT1JV6  TO  LIGHTS  LV  BALTIC  SEA. 

Department  or  State,  Washikotox,  November  11, 16&1 
Sir  : — The  inclosted  copy  of  a  publication  by  his  Prussian  Majesty *8  Minister  of  Cooh 
merce,  etc,  dated  the  9th  day  of  July  last  containing  regulations  relative  to  the  li^ta 
which  Prussian  vessels  sailing  in  the  Baltic  Sea  must  be  provided  with  during  tbe 
night,  has  been  officially  communicated  to  this  Department,  and  Is  transmitted  to  yon 
with  a  view  to  its  iusertion,  if  you  should  deem  it  advisable,  in  the  Merchant^  Mog^- 

Mine,  I  am  Sir,  respectfully  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  L.  MARCT. 
To  Freeman  Hunt,  Editor  Merchants*  Magazine : — 

EXPLANATIONS   RELATIVE  TO  TUB   COLORED   LIGHTS    TO    BB   BXBIBITKD   BT   8TBAMSBS. 

First  Position.  In  this  position,  navigator  A  sees  only  the  red  light  of  navigator 
B.  In  the  three  positions  here  exhibited,  A  can  be  certain  that  B  prei^ents  to  him  tbe 
lurlniard  side,  and  that  he  will  pass  him  in  one  or  the  other  directiuo  from  starburdto 
larboard.  Therefore  when  A  is  so  near  as  to  apprehend  a  collision,  he  can  put  his 
helm  to  larboard  and  keep  clear.  B.  on  the  contrary,  will  see  in  all  the  three  pofsitioiii* 
the  red,  the  ^reen,  anil  the  mast  light  of  A,  in  the  form  of  a  triangle  ;  he  will  thereby 
understand  that  a  steamer  is  corning  directly  towards  him,  and  take  measures  accori- 
inirly.  It  i4  hardly  necesmry  to  remark  that  the  light  at  the  ma^t-head,  in  every  Ji- 
reel  ion,  will  be  seen  ahead. 

Skcxjxd  Position.  Here  A  sees  only  the  green  light  of  B,  and  will,  therefore,  dis- 
tinctly understand  that  B  passes  him  to  starboard :  but  B  will  perceive  all  the  three 
lights  of  A  and  learn  therefroiu  that  a  steamer  b  coining  or  steering  straight  towards 
him. 

TuiRD  Position.  A  and  B  see  only  the  red  light  of  each  other,  as  tbe  green  lighti 
are  concealed  by  the  screens.  Both  vessels,  therefore,  pass  each  other  on  tbe  larboard 
side. 

Fourth  Positio.n.  Here  the  green  light  only  can  be  seen  by  each  vessel,  tbe  red 
light  of  b»>ih  being  concealed  by  the  screens.  They  pass  each  otber,  therefore,  on  tbe 
F^tarb.Mird  side. 

FiKrii  Position.  Here  each  navigator  sees  the  colored  lights  of  the  otber.  Both, 
tht'ref.»r«',  arrive  at  the  c inclusion  that  they  are  steering  straight  towards  each  other, 
and  will  put  their  helm  to  larboard. 

VESSELS  FROM  COASTl^ISE  PORTS  TRADWG  WITH  CHARLESTOJ. 

It  may  be  import.int  to  shipmasters  from  coastwise  ports,  trading  witb  Charlestcn 
to  understand  that  the  law  is  relation  to  manifests  will  in  fdtore  be  sthctlj  enfcctid 
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\pT  our  reveDue  officers,  and  that  the  entire  cargo,  whether  of  foreign  or  domestic  ori- 
gin, must  be  entered  on  the  manifest  previous  to  clearing.  Upon  the  presentation  at 
our  custom  house  of  the  papers  of  the  schooner  Naiad,  recently  arrived  from  Baltimore, 
It  was  discovered  that  140  bbls.  whisky,  therein  noted,  had  been  received  on  board, 
subsequent  to  her  clearance,  and  for  this  the  captain  was  fined  |100,  and  the  whisky 
seized  and  declared  forfeited 

UGHTflOUSE  Off  THE  FASTffET  fiOCE,  SOUTH  COAST  OF  IRELiffD. 

NOnCX  TO  MAHINXRS. 

The  Corporation  for  Preserving  and  Improving  the  Port  of  Dublin  hereby  give 
notice,  that  a  lighthouse  has  been  erected  on  the  Fattnet  Rock^  situate  ofif  the  south 
coast  of  the  Co.  Cork,  from  which  a  revolving  light  will  be  exhibited  on  the  evening 
of  the  Ist  of  January,  1864,  and  thereafter  will  be  lighted  during  every  night  from 
Bimset  to  sunrise. 

SPECIFICATION  GIVEN   OF  THE  POSITION   AND   APPEARANCE   OF  THE  LIGHT,  BT  MR.  HALPIN, 

INSPECTOR   OF   LIGHTHOU8E& 

The  Lighthouse  Tower  is  erected  on  the  summit  of  the  Fastnet  (or  Fastness)  Rock, 
in  lat  51°  23'  18"  N.,  and  long.  9°  86'  26"  W.,  bearing 

From  the  Old  Head  of  Kinsale,  (new  lighthouse  on 

South  Point) W.  1  N.  distant  42^  nantic  mUes. 

From  Staggs  Rocks  (off  Castlehaven) W.  |  N.        **      16^  " 

•*     Cape  Clear  Island  (southwest  point) W.  "       8  9-10    " 

••     Calf  Rock S.  E.  f  8.     "     26f  " 

"     MizenHead S.  E.  f  a     ••       8i  ** 

The  light  will  be  a  revolving  bright  light,  showing  its  brightest  appearance  once  in 
every  two  minutes,  increasing  and  dimioitihiog  iu  strength  gradually,  and  at  short  dis- 
tances will  not  be  totally  obscured  between  the  flashes — Uie  focal  point  will  be  148 
feet  in  elevation  over  the  level  of  the  Rea  at  high  water  of  spring  tides.  The  light  will 
be  shown  all  around,  and  in  clear  weather  will  be  visible  seaward  at  the  distance  of 
18  miles. 

The  Tower  is  circular,  92  feet  in  hight  from  its  base  to  top  of  the  ball  over  dome, 
and  will  at  mid  hight  be  marked  by  one  broad  horizontal  belt  colored  red. 

On  and  after  exhibition  of  the  light  on  the  Fastnet  Bock,  the  light  heretofore  shown 
from  the  Cape  Clear  Lighthoutte  will  be  discontinued. 

Bearings  stated  are  magnetic —  Var.  28°  20'  W.  By  order, 

BALLA.8T  OrricK,  Dublim,  7th  October,  1853.  W.  DAVIS,  Sec 

LIGHTS  OF  THE  BATON!  ISLANDS, 

COAST  OF  G ALICIA,  AND  8ANTANDBE,  OLD  CA8TILK,  SPAIN. 

NOTICE   TO   MARINERS. 

Htdroorapbio  OrnoB,  October  4,  1853. 

The  Spanish  government  has  given  notice  that  on  the  19th  of  next  month  two 
lights  will  be  established  on  the  Coasts  of  Oalicia  and  Old  Castile,  viz. : — 

1.  A  revolving  light  on  the  Middle  Bayona  Island. 

2.  A  fixed  light,  varied  by  red  flashes,  at  the  entrance  of  the  port  of  Santander. 
No.  1  Is  a  revolving  light,  the  eclipses  of  which  take  place  every  other  minute. 

The  tower  stands  on  Mount  Faro,  at  the  southwestern  extremity  of  the  Middle  Bayona 
or  Cies  Island,  at  the  entrance  of  Vigo  Bay,  in  42°  12'  28"  N.,  and  8**  68'  20"  West. 
Its  hight  above  the  sea  is  603  feet,  and  it  is  visible  from  the  deck  of  a  vessel  about 
33  miles. 

No.  2  is  a  fixed  light,  but  varied  by  red  flashes  every  three  minutes,  and  displayed 
from  the  Light-house  of  Castro  Urdiales  on  the  southeastern  tower  of  Santa  Am^ 
Castle,  at  the  western  point  of  the  entrance  of  port  Santander. 
i         It  is  in  48^'  24'  10"  N.,  and  8^^  48'  42"  West,  distant  60  feet  from  the  sea,  and  being 
^^    183  feet  high,  is  visible  from  a  vessel  at  the  distance  of  18  miles. 

Masters  of  vessels  should  be  cautious  in  approaching  the  rocks  on  which  the  Her- 
mitage stands,  as  they  extend  about  a  hundred  yards  to  the  sontbeasi 
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STATISTICS  OF  AGRICULTURE,  &c. 


THE  PRODUCTION  kSd  CAPACITY  OF  OHIO  FOR  CERBIL  GJUIfS. 

As  the  first  agricultural  State  of  the  Udiod,  either  iq  quaotiiy  or  surplus,  the  pro- 
ductions aod  capacities  of  Ohio  are  important  to  the  whole  nation.  When  it  is  md, 
that  the  United  States  has  a  large  surplus  of  grain,  memt,  aod  lard  for  Eumpe,  it  ii 
only  saying  the  Northwestern  States  have  a  surplus ;  for  independent  of  them,  tW 
United  States  has  no  surplus  whatever.  In  New  Riglaod  aod  the  South  tbey  UH 
short  of  grain  and  meat  for  their  own  consumption.  Take  the  following  table  oi  te 
products  of  the  whole  United  States,  and  that  of  the  Northwest  (Ohio,  Indiaaa»  Hi- 
nois,  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin)  as  illustrating  this  fact : — 

United  States 120,(K)0,000  boshels  of  wheat 

•*  600,000.000  "         com. 

Northwest 65.000.000  «         wheat 

190,000.000  « 


We  thus  see  that  the  production  of  wheat  in  the  five  Northwestern  States  is  4$  ptf 
cent  of  that  in  the  whole  Union,  and  of  Indian  com.  32  per  cent  The  aT«ragr  fn- 
duction  of  wheat  in  Ohio  for  1850  to  1853  inclusive,  has  been  fully  equal  to  that  d 
twenty  States  united,  viz^  six  New  England  States,  New  Jersey.  Delaware,  Manrlssi 
North  and  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Loui^uaoat  Tena* 
Arkansas,  Tennessee,  and  Missouri. 

The  production  of  Indian  Corn  iu  Ohio  is  equal  to  the  aggregate  of  thirteca  Slilv, 
viz.,  the  six  New  Eugland  States,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Florida,  LooiaHa 
Texas,  and  Arkansas. 

The  FKEDiNu  POWER,  therefore,  is  in  the  Northwest.  Cotton  and  tobaeoo  euaot  k 
eaten,  neither  can  cotton  and  woolen  cloth,  however  necessary  fur  raiment  At 
feeding  power  is  like  coal  to  steam — essential  to  motive  power.  The  siomack,  wMt 
of  man  or  animals,  is  a  live  steam-boiler,  and  the  steam  is  raised  from  grain  aad  nf- 
etables.  All  human  locomotives,  wherever  placed,  mu£t  cease  when  thesopptfff 
grain  ceases. 

The  production  of  Ohio  and  the  Northwest,  then,  is  a  matter  of  vast  importMtf; 
and  without  making  it  a  matter  of  boast,  we  propose  to  exhibit  what  Ohio  does  in  tbii 
way,  and  what  she  may  do. 

The  distribution  of  lands  in  Ohio  is  as  follows,  viz. : — 

Improved  lands acres.         9.851,43? 

Unimproved  land  in  farms 8,146.(HiO 

Wild  lands 6.4 1 5;»67 

Total 24,4 1 3,000 

There  are  yet  some  tracts  which  have  not  come  on  the  assessor's  lists ;  but  the?  tf* 
inconsiderable  in  amount  From  this  stateu^ent  it  appears  that  about  three-fixirdw  «(' 
the  surface  of  the  State  is  owned  or  inclised  as  farms;  but  that  only  oue-half  ui^ 
farms  are  improved,  leaving  nearly  two  thirds  the  entire  surface  of  the  State  oocUii 
yated  in  any  way.    Of  the  improved  lands,  the  distribution  in  1860  was  as  foUevi:— 

In  wheat acres.  1 ,997.1 0« 

In  com 1.838.000 

In  oats,  barley,  Ac. 466,^' 

In  grass,  meadow,  orchards,  gardens,  fallow,  roads,  Ac 5.S49.7:fT 

Improved  lands 9.951,43) 

The  arable  (plowed)  lands  of  Ohio  amounted  in  1850  to  4,801,706  acres:  thai  k 
about  one-sixth  part  of  the  State. 

The  crop  of  wheat  was  immense,  viz^  thirty-five  milliona  of  bushelp,  or  toon  tktf 
one-fourth  of  what  is  now  raised  in  the  United  States ;  but  since  that  tbe  cropt  arff- 
Age  twenty- five  millions. 

Tha  axeta^e  crop  in  any  country,  and  the  crop  on  fertila  landa  well  cnltifate^  tn 
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▼ery  different  thmgs.  We  have  crops  of  40  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre,  and  100  boali- 
els  of  corn ;  but  this  is  far  above  the  common  crops,  and  when  we  come  to  throw  in 
bad  caltivation  and  second-rate  land,  there  is  a  wide  diifercnce  between  these  and  the 
averages. 

Averaging  all  seasons  and  all  lands,  Ohio  produces,  uniformly,  16  bushels  of  wheat, 
and  35  bushels  of  com  per  acre.  In  a  good  season,  on  the  two  millions  of  acres  in 
wheat,  we  shall  have  over  thirty  millions  of  bushels,  and  on  the  corn  lands  seventy 
millions.  We  have  raised  more  than  that  in  wheat.  At  the  rate  of  the  last  three 
years,  we  have  raised  wheat  enough  (at  the  European  allowance)  for  four  millions  of 
people,  which  is  double  the  population  of  the  State.  Our  corn  and  cattle  are  in  pro- 
portion. So  that,  iomewhere  in  the  world,  we  feed  two  millions  of  other  people.  One 
million  of  those  people,  fed  by  Ohio,  an*  in  New  Eu^land,  to  which  we  sell  a  million 
of  barrels  of  flour,  with  pork  and  lard  to  match.  VVe  can  feed  a  million  more,  and 
those  will  be  in  Europe  chiefly.  Without  at  all  infringing  on  a  proper  proportion  of 
woods,  meadows,  pasture,  and  fallow,  Ohio  might  cultivate  twelve  millions  of  acres  in 
arable  ground.  At  our  present  averages,  this  would  give  us  eighty  millions  of  bushels 
of  wheat,  and  one  hundred  and  sixty  millions  of  corn — full  enough  for  the  support  of 
twelve  millions  of  people ! 

In  such  a  case  the  population  of  the  State  would  be  increased  to  five  millions,  and 
the  surplus  would  feed  seven  millitms  elsewhere.  With  high  cultivation — such  as  is 
rapidly  coming  into  practice — this  State  might  support  sixteen  millions,  which  would 
make  a  density  of  population  equal  to  409  per  square  mile.  Probably  it  will  increase 
rapidly  till  it  attains  100  per  square  mile,  or  four  millions  of  people.  Till  it  reaches 
that  point,  it  will  continue  to  be  the  largest  exporting  State  of  agricultural  products. 

In  regard  to  the  amount  of  wheat  actually  raised  in  the  United  States,  there  is  a 
mistaken  idea.  We  do  not  (according  to  the  English  allowance  per  iudividual)  raise 
any  surplus  whatever.  But,  by  the  great  consumption  of  Indian  corn  as  a  breadstuff^ 
we  make  a  surplus  of  wheat,  and  it  id  in  that  way  only.  The  past  t\vo  or  three  years 
being  good  wheat  yearei,  we  have  an  old  stock  l^ing  over;  but  we  cannot  after  all  ex- 
port to  any  such  extent  as  England  and  Franco  need.  They  get  their  largest  supplies 
from  the  Black  Seiu  If  we  export  twenty  millions  of  gram  this  winter,  the  spring 
price  in  our  markets  will  be  unusually  high. — Cincinnati  Railroad  Record. 

CULTIVATION  OF  COFFEE  IN  BRAZIL 

A  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Courier  and  Enquirer^  dating  near  Rio  Janeiro, 
gives  some  interesting  facts  relative  to  the  cultivation  of  coffee.    He  says: — 

The  plant  has  been  known  in  Brazil  for  many  years ;  it  is  but  about  forty  years, 
however,  since  the  first  regular  plantation  was  made  by  Mr.  Moke,  a  Belgian,  who 
brou(<ht  the  cultivation  of  coffee  W  great  perfection.  His  plantation  is  still  in  this 
neighborhood  and  is  still  carried  on  by  his  hon  with  much  success.  It  is  astonishing 
to  what  an  extent  coffee  has  been  cultivated  since  Mr.  Moke  fir»t  made  his  plantation. 
Two  millions  of  bags  are  annually  exported  from  Klo  de  Janeiro,  and  the  amount  is 
increasing  with  every  year.  At  Barah^ba  do  Sul,  which  is  within  a  few  miles  of 
Rio,  there  are  plantations  employing  six  and  seven  hundred  slaves. 

The  best  plantations  are  those  owned  and  conducted  by  f  'reigners— chiefly  English, 
French,  and  Belgian — have  an  air  of  neatness  and  omfort  about  them  of  which  those 
owned  by  Brazilians  and  Portuguese  are  totally  destitute.  The  foreigners  use  im- 
proved  mnchiriery  also  in  preparing  the  berry  for  market,  which  the  Brazilians,  with 
some  exceptions,  do  not.  The  coffee  berry  contains  two  seeds  covered  with  a  gummy, 
mucilaginous  substance,  and  inclosed  in  a  skin  which  is  thick,  sweet,  and  dark  and 
red,  when  ripe.  The  foreigners  take  off  this  skhi  by  means  of  machinery,  and  the 
beans  are  washed  until  they  are  divested  of  the  gum  which  covers  them.  They  are 
then  dried  and  put  iu  bags  ready  for  market  The  Brazilians  dry  the  beans  with  the 
skin  on.  In  the  process  of  drying,  the  skin  first  becomes  dark,  and  finally  black,  and, 
becoming  cri->p,  is  rubbed  off  the  bean,  which  is  then  washed.  In  this  process,  how- 
ever, there  is  great  danger  of  fermentation.  The  skin  contains  a  vast  amount  of  sao- 
charine  matter,  and  successful  attempts  have  been  made  to  extract  from  it  sugar  and 
spirit;  but  either  through  poor  machinery,  or  other  mistnanagement,  it  was  found  to 
b«  unprofitable,  and  the  experiment  was  abandoned.  The  skin  is  exceedingly  sweet, 
almost  as  much  so  to  the  taste  as  the  sugar  cane. 

The  coffee  plant  can  be  propagated  from  the  seed,  bat  the  most  prevalent  method 
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it  by  young  plants,  which  may  be  had  by  the  thousand  on  old  plaotaiions.  The  yooK 
tree  is  taken  off  in  August — generally  when  it  is  about  two  yeora  old — and  plantea 
in  good  soil.  Tlie  fourth  year  it  bears  cof]\2e,  and  the  fifth  year  it  commences  to  bear 
regular  crops,  the  yield  being  from  a  pound  and  a  half  to  three  pounds  per  tree. 
Trees  have  been  known  to  la«t  for  many  years  on  good  rich  soil ;  and  some  on  Mr. 
Moke's  plantation  are  still  bearing  which  were  plauted  thirty  years  ago.  On  hill* 
sides,  however,  where  the  soil  is  light,  the  plant  decays  in  the  course  of  eight  or  ten 
Tears.  The  picking  season  has  already  commenced,  and  in  the  low  lands  it  concludes 
by  the  end  of  August ;  among  the  hills,  however,  where  there  are  frequent  showery 
and  where  there  is  much  shaide,  the  season  does  not  close  until  aome  time  in  Sep- 
tember. 


^^*^^^^^*^*^^^^^^^t^^m^^^^m^^^0^^90^0^0^^^0^0^0^^ 


No.  of  Acres 

1853. 

CulUvated. 

1892. 

1853. 

580 

At  liana,             *« 

46 

ISO 

650 

Waimea,  Hawaii. 

50 

50 

800 

Hilo, 

548 

540 

500 

Total  acres... . 

1,650 

2.760 

SUGAR  PLANTATIOx\S  AT  TH£  SASDWICH  ISLANDS. 

We  copy  the  following  statistics  in  regard  to  the  extent  of  the  cultiTatioii  of  Sugar 
in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  from  a  late  number  of  the  Polynesian  :— 

No.  of  Acres 

CuUiv«ted.  1853. 

AtLibue 200 

Koloa 240 

Uonualula,  Maui.  250 

Makawuo,      "  825 

Taking  the  average  yield  at  one  ton,  or  2,000  pounds  per  acre,  we  have,  for  this 
year's  crop,  8,800,000  pounds,  and  for  that  of  1853,  5,480,000  pounds.  At  5  cents  per 
pound,  the  crop  of  1852  will  bo  worth  |165,000,and  that  of  1858,  $274,000.  The  Po- 
lynesian remarks : — 

It  will  doubtless  strike  our  readers  that  the  above  small  amount  of  land  under  cul* 
tivatlon  lo  sugar  is  but  a  little  of  what  could  be  profitably  employed  in  that  way — 
and  such  is  the  fact  Tens  of  thousands  of  acres  of  as  good  land  as  any  now  used,  are 
lying  uncultivated,  in  different  sections  of  the  Islands,  only  needing  capital  and  enter* 
prise  to  increase  our  exports  to  millions  of  dollars,  instead  of  a  few  thousands. 

But  this  we  hope  will  not  long  continue.  The  public  is  beginning  to  wake  up  to 
the  necessity  of  doing  more  for  the  development  of  our  natural  resources,  and  in  pro- 
ducing an  export  that  shall  give  more  stability  to  trade  throughout  the  whole  year, 
than  is  now  enjoyed  by  the  business  community  at  the  Islands. 


'^'^Mtf^^M'^P^^^tf^^^^ 


CULTiyATIOx\  OF  CCTT05  VS  ALGERIA. 

Two  decrees  have  been  published  in  Paris  for  the  encouragement  of  the  cultivatioo 
of  cotton  in  Algeria,  where  the  experiments  hitherto  made  liave  been  perfectly  suc- 
cessful. By  the  first  of  these  decrees  it  is  declared — 1st,  that  cotton  seed  shall  cuo- 
tinue  to  be  furnished  by  the  government  to  the  colonists ;  2d,  that  for  three  years  from 
1854,  the  government  shall  purchase  the  produce  at  a  price  to  be  fixed  each  year,  ac- 
oording  to  the  qaality ;  3d,  that  at  the  expiration  of  those  three  years,  premiums  thull 
be  given  for  two  years  for  the  exportation  of  the  cotton  of  Algeria;  4th,  that  for  fire 
years  from  1854,  premiums  shall  be  given  for  the  introduction  of  machines  for  tlie  uw 
of  the  planters ;  and  5th,  that  there  shall  be  provincial  premiums  (three  for  each  pro?- 
ince  of  Algeria)  of  2,000fr.,  8,900fr.,  and  5,000fr.,  to  the  planters  who  produce  the  be^t 
specimens  and  the  largest  quantities.  By  the  eecood  decree,  a  sum  of  100,000fr.  is 
appropriated  from  the  civil  lint  for  the  encouragement  of  the  cultivation  of  cotton  in 
Alsena,  to  form  an  annual  premium  of  20,000fr.,  to  be  called  the  prize  of  the  Einpen  r. 
It  IS  confidently  expected  on  all  hands,  that  in  a  very  few  years  Algiers  will  rtrudcr 
France  independent  of  foreign  conntriea  for  her  supply  of  raw  cotton. 

THE  C0TT05  CROP  OF  THE  UHITED  STATES. 

According  to  an  article  by  Dr.  Daniel  Lee,  as  published  in  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment of  the  Patent  Heport  for  1852  and  '53,  at  this  time  the  average  crop  of  cottcQ 
io  the  United  Statea  is  eaUm&led  aX  %|^^Q,^^<^  ^^  Wea  at  400  pounds  each.  Id 
1821,  the  export  waa  onVy  U4,%W,WiQ  V^yoi^^iRVi^  Nsk  \^'^,\\.\aii  incrcMcd  to 
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1,02^,602,000  pounds.  Tbepe  figures  show  an  advance  of  more  than  800  per  cent  io 
twenty-eight  years,  and  the  prospect  is  that  the  demand  is  equal,  if  it  do  not  exceed 
the  supply  for  many  years  to  come.  Hence  the  production  of  this  article  is  destined 
to  increase  much  faster  than  the  population;  for  as  civilization  and  Commerce  extend, 
the  number  that  will  consume  cotton  fabrics,  and  the  annual  consumption  of  ea€h 
person,  by  reason  of  his  greater  productive  power,  will  extend  in  a  still  greater  ratio. 
In  other  words,  the  same  causes  that  increased  foreign  demand  more  than  800  per 
cent  in  twenty-eight  years,  will  augment  the  amount  now  imported  300  per  cent  in 
the  next  quarter  of  a  ceutury.  Dr.  Lee  thinks  that  we  have  the  land  and  climate 
most  desirable  f«)r  the  annual  growth  of  9.000,000  of  bales,  and  that  we  shall  probably 
have  the  labor  and  capital  needed  for  the  economical  production  of  such  crops.  At 
half  a  bale  per  acre,  only  18,000,000  of  acres  would  be  planted  to  realize  the  crop 
named,  while  the  four  States  of  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Texas,  contain 
tout  times  that  number  of  acres  of  choice  cotton  lands. 


SALK  OF  ROTAL  LIVE  STOCK  IN  ENOUND. 

The  annual  selection  of  lire  stock,  the  property  of  Prince  Albert,  was  sold  in  Oc- 
tober last  by  auction,  at  Norfolk  Farm,  and  attracted  a  large  attendance  of  butcherr, 
graziers,  and  others.  First  in  order  of  sale  were  the  pigs,  which  realized  very  high 
prices,  comparatively  small  hogs  making  from  £5  to  £6  each.  A  young  boar  of  the 
Windsor  breed  was  knocked  down  fur  £4  8s.  One  or  two  breeding  sows  also  fetched 
£6  17s.  6d.  each.  The  pigs  realized  altogether  £2,000.  The  sheep  consisted  of  420 
fat  southdowns,  230  home-bred  ewes  and  lambd,  with  several  rams.  The  whole  were 
disposed  of  at  good  but  not  exorbitant  prices.  The  cattle  consisted  of  a  remarkably 
fine  Hereford  ox,  intended  for  the  Smithfield  show,  81  superior  fat  oxen  and  heifeiB, 
10  fine  short-horns  fit  for  stalling,  19  steers  aud  heifers,  C  short  horned  heifers  and 
cows,  and  2  pure-bred  young  bulls.  The  dairy  cows  ranged  from  £14  15s.  to  £16  10s., 
the  fat  cows  and  heifers  from  £16  to  £22  10s.  The  Hereford  ox,  (fed  on  cake  and 
meal,)was  really  a  splendid  animal,  and  realized  the  large  sum  of  £46.  The  fat  short- 
homed  oxen  varied  from  £18  lOs.  to  £23  each,  the  five-year-old  Scots  from  £15  to 
£17,  and  the  four-year-olds  from  £10  to  £12  lOs.  The  fat  Devons  ranged  from  £17 
to  £24  10s.  A  two-year-old  short-horned  bull  was  knocked  down  for  £25  *,  an  Al- 
derny  bull  of  the  same  age  fetched  about  half  the  money.  The  total  proceeds  of  the 
sale  were  nearly  £4,000.  We  might  add  that,  since  last  year,  great  improvements 
have  been  made  in  the  yards  and  premises  attached  to  Norfolk  Farm,  and  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  accommodation  of  the  company  were  very  complete. 

PRICE  OF  WUEAT  IN  FRANCE. 

The  periodical  tabic  which  ascertains  and  establishes  the  price  of  wheat  in  France, 
has  just  been  published.  The  price  has  risen  considerably.  The  average,  according 
to  the  preceding  return,  was  26  fr.  9c.  for  all  France,  and  now  it  is  27  fr.  92c.,  or  1  fr. 
8Sc.  higher.  The  farmers  have  been  exclusively  occupied  in  their  field  labors,  and 
have  not  had  time  to  take  their  corn  to  market  The  threshing  haii,  besides,  gone  on 
very  slowly,  in  consequence  of  a  want  of  hands.  One  of  the  principal  causes  of  the 
continuation  of  the  rise,  is  the  improved  quality  of  the  wheat  this  year.  The  rise  has 
taken  place  more  particularly  in  the  neighborhood  of  Paris,  in  Brittany,  and  in  the 
South  of  France.  The  prices  remained  so  low  in  Brittany,  as  compared  with  the  other 
markets,  that  the  com  merchants  had  gone  there  to  purcliase,  and  had  cont^equently 
caused  a  rise.  The  prices  have  risen  more  slowly  in  the  South  and  East  of  France, 
and  on  the  German  and  Swiss  frontier,  which  may  be  attrrbuted  to  the  in)p)rts  of  the 
German  and  Swiss  merchants.  The  price  of  bread  at  the  bakers'  shops  m  Paris  re- 
mains unchanged. 


TRADE  IS  APPLES  AND  HAY  IN  KENTUCKY. 

The  Hickman  Ky.,  Argtis  speculates  upon  the  agricultural  advantages  of  South- 
westem  Kentucky,  especially  for  the  profitable  cultivation  of  apples  and  hay.  Both 
of  these  products  ripen  sooner  in  that  section  than  farther  north,  and  being  convenient 
to  a  shipping  point  they  are  consequently  firbt  in  the  New  Orleans  market,  where 
they  conunand  the  highest  price  paid  for  such  articles.    Hay,  at  Hickman,  is  never 
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worth  less  than  $16  per  ton,  while  the  apples  shipped  from  that  poiot  the  precaii 
jear  will  bring  the  producers  $50,000.  As  au  instance  of  the  profits  aocniiog  to  appk 
traders,  the  Arpus  relates  that  Mr.  R.  C.  Parka  shipped  to  New  Orleans  a  few  weeta 
since  48  bbls.,  which  told  for  $5  60  per  bbl.,  netting  him  about  $4  76  per  bbL,or|31l 
upoQ  the  lot 

AMERICAN  WOOL— ITS  QUAUTT. 

Peter  A.  Browne,  of  Philadelphia,  in  a  communication  to  the  Richmond  ( Va)  Whif^ 
asserts  that  he  can  show  that  **  as  fine  fleece  can  be  procured  in  the  United  Scat^  m 
in  any  portion  of  the  world."  He  pays  that  he  has  in  his  poapeeeion  wool  grown  ii 
Alleghany  County,  Penn.,  by  Wm.  Hall,  which  measures  1-2186  to  1  2600  part  of  aa 
inch,  while  the  fin(>st  wool  in  the  collection  sent  to  him  by  the  King  of  Prussia,  and 
the  finest  among  the  specimens  sent  to  him  by  the  King  of  Saxony,  measure  1SI86. 
Mr.  Browne  denies  the  correctness  of  the  decii^ion  on  this  subject  at  the  London  Crys- 
tal Palace  Exhibition,  and  produces  facts  to  show  that  the  jury  oo  wool  did  injuitkc 
to  the  specimens  of  American  wool  exhibited. 
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SHOPPING. 


8he  stood  besitlo  the  connter, 

The  day  be^ll  ne^er  forget ; 
She  tbouKht  the  muslin  dearer 

Thtin  any  Bhe*d  Hceii  yet ; 
lie  watched  her  plHyful  diiKers 

The  Dhks  ami  satiiia  tust> ; 
The  clerk  looked  quite  uneasy, 

And  nodded  at  the  buaa. 


"Show  mo  some  Tclret  ribboSt 

Beraffe  and  satin  turc.^ 
Phe  said ;  **  I  want  to  purcbaaeP 

Then  frave  the  goods  a  jerk ; 
Tbo  clefK  wa»  all  obedience — 

He  traveled  ^on  his  >hape  ;** 
At  length,  wllb  beatlation. 

She  bought  a  par4  »f  taps  t 


VALUE  OF  THE  DIAMOND. 

From  an  interesting  article  in  a  late  number  of  the  North  BriliiJi  Review  on  th« 
lobject  of  the  history,  properties,  and  origin  of  the  diamond,  we  copy  the  foUuwic^ 
passage  relating  to  its  value : — 

It  ia  the  monarch  of  the  subterranean  world — the  material  divinity  which  the  Pagan, 
the  Jew,  and  the  Christian  worr^hip  with  equal  idolatry.  The  naera  fames  auri^  tb« 
accursed  thirst  for  gold,  is  an  inferior  and  less  excitable  ppssion  than  tliat  with  which 
we  would  struggle  for  the  gigantic  brilliant,  or  scramble  for  its  glittering  fragmeotft. 
Over  this  globe  of  ours  there  rules  many  a  mighty  sovereign — on  its  surface  are  nuuij 
powerful  empires — many  a  cloudcapt  tower  and  gorgeous  palace  rises  above  its 
plains — many  a  mass  of  gold  and  of  silver  has  been  wrenched  from  its  bowels — and 
many  a  gem  of  art  has  arrested  the  intellectual  eye; — but  more  loved  than  sovereisos 
— more  prized  than  empires — more  coveted  than  gold — more  admired  than  the  crei- 
tions  of  R;)phael,  is  the  sparkling  diamond  which  flashes  in  the  imperial  crown  vt 
adorns  the  royal  scepter,  or  adds  to  beauty  its  only  **  foreign  aid."  Nor  is  this  an  ideal 
appreciation  of  its  rarity  and  worth.  It  is  in  truth  the  very  essence  of  property,  h 
is  riches  condensed  and  wealth  secured — too  small  to  be  seen  by  the  midnight  burglar 
— too  easily  hid  to  be  seized  by  the  tyrant — and  too  quickly  carried  away  to  be  wrest- 
ed from  the  patriotic  exile,  or  torn  from  the  hunted  outlaw.  In  vain  would  the  van- 
quished monarch  strive  to  remove  his  bags  of  gold,  or  transport  bis  territorial  donuia*. 
But  a  diamond  is  an  empire  made  portable,  with  which  he  might  purchase  a  beiur 
kingdom  and  mount  a  prouder  throne.  Had  the  treasury  of  Croesus  been  invented  ia 
brilliants,  be  mi^dit  have  founded  a  nobler  Lydia  beyond  the  reach  of  his  Per>?iaii  In- 
vader. It  is  difficult  to  express  in  words  or  in  numbers  the  commercial  value  of  ihc 
diamond;  but  we  may  truly  say  that  a  string  of  Koh-i  noors,  a  furlong  in  length, 
^  \\  ?^^^^^^  ^^^  fee- simple  of  the  globe,  while  a  ring  encircling  tJbe  arctic  woe, 
would  buy  up  the  whole  pknetary  system. 
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HOW  TO  MAKE  MONET  FAST  AND  HONESTLY. 

Enter  into  a  baBiness  of  which  you  have  a  perfect  knowledge.  In  your  own  right, 
or  by  the  aid  of  friends  on  long  time,  have  a  cash  capital  Butticient  to  do,  at  least,  a 
cash  business.  Never  venture  on  a  credit  business  on  oommenceoMot  3uy  all  your 
goods  or  materials  fur  cash  ;  you  can  take  every  advantage  of  the  market,  and  pick 
and  choose  where  you  will.  Be  careful  not  to  overstock  youraelt  Rise  and  fall  with 
the  market,  on  short  stocks.  Always  stick  to  those  whom  you  prove  to  be  strictly 
just  in  their  transactions,  and  shun  all  others,  even  at  a  temporary  disadvantage. 
Never  take  advantage  of  a  customer's  i^n- ranee,  oor  equivocate,  nor  misrepresent. 
Have  but  one  price  and  a  small  profit,  and  you  will  find  all  the  most  profitable  cus- 
tomers— the  cash  ones — or  they  will  find  you. 

If  ever  deceived  in  business  transactions,  never  attempt  to  save  yourself  by  putting 
the  deception  upon  others;  but  submit  to  the  loss,  and  be  more  cautious  in  future. 
According  to  the  character  or  extent  of  your  business,  set  aside  a  liberal  per  centage 
for  printing  and  advertising,  and  do  not  hesitate.  Never  let  an  article,  parcel,  or 
package,  go  out  from  you  without  a  hindsomely  printed  wrapper,  card,  or  circular, 
and  dit»pense  them  continually.  Choose  the  newspaper  for  your  purpose,  and  keep 
yourself  unceasingly  before  the  public ;  and  it  matters  not  what  busmesa  of  utility 
you  make  choice  of,  for  if  intelligently  and  industriously  pursued,  a  fortune  will  be  the 
resulL 

.i  SCRUPULOUSLY  HONEST  fiUN. 

It  has  become  so  common  for  persons  to  engage  in  railroad  enterprises,  says  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  and  seek  to  become  directors,  prei>idents,  or  contractors,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  **  speculating,**  as  the  term  goes,  that  it  is  really  refreshing  to  hear  of  one  who 
sacrifices  his  own  interest  for  that  of  the  persons  whom  he  represents.  The  Cinein- 
tMti  Enquirer  says  that  some  time  since  Mr.  Franklin  Oorwin  went  to  New  York  with 
authority  to  purchase  iron  for  twenty  miles  of  the  Cincinnati,  Wilmington,  and  Zanes- 
ville  road,  of  which  he  is  president.  When  in  market,  he  found  he  could  purchase 
enough  for  seventy  miles  more  at  good  rates,  but  his  limit  by  the  directory  was  to 
twenty  miles.  He  determined  to  close  the  contract  for  the  seventy  miles  on  private 
account,  which  he  did.  Iron  soon  rose  in  value,  so  much  so  that  his  contract  was 
$300,000  above  what  he  had  agreed  to  pay.  It  was  legally  and  fairly  his,  but  with 
a  disinterestedness  almost  without  a  parallel,  he  gave  the  company  the  entire  benefit 
of  his  bargain  without  a  cent's  compensation.  We  agree  with  the  Enquirer  in  saying 
that  the  road  cannot  fail  to  flourish  wben  under  the  control  of  such  a  man. 

ENERGY  IN  BUSINESS. 

See,  how  that  fellow  works !  No  obstacle  is  too  great  for  him  to  surmount — no 
ocean  too  wide  for  him  to  leap — no  mountain  too  high  for  him  to  scale.  He  will  make 
a  stir  in  the  world,  and  no  mistake.  Such  are  the  men  who  build  our  railroads,  dig 
up  the  mountains  in  California,  and  enrich  the  world.  There  is  nothing  gained  by 
idleness  and  sloth.  This  is  a  world  of  action  and  to  make  money,  gam  a  reputation, 
and  exert  a  happy  influence.  Men  must  be  active,  persevering,  and  energetic.  They 
must  not  quail  at  shadows,  run  from  lions,  or  attempt  to  dodge  the  lightning.  Qo  for- 
ward zealously  in  whatever  you  undertake,  and  we  will  risk  you  anywhere  and 
through  life.  Men  who  faint  and  quail  are  a  laughing  stock  to  angels,  devils,  and 
true  men. 

HOW  TO  BUY  CHEAP  ALWAYS. 

It  is  a  fact,  says  the  Merchant^  Ledger^  one  very  seldom  disputed,  that  he  who  ad- 
vertises  liberally  and  extensively  can  always  afford  to  sell  to  his  customers  to  better 
advantage  than  he  who  does  not ;  because  he  adopts  the  correct  means  to  multiply 
their  number  and  secure  to  himself  a  much  larger  amount  of  business.  He  who  docs 
the  largest  bui^iness  proportioned  to  expenses  can  do  it  at  the  smallest  per  centage  oi 
profit.  This,  then,  being  a  rational  opinion,  and  one  founded  on  experience,  we  would 
call  the  attention  of  our  readers  wishing  to  purchase  any  given  article  to  the  fact  that 
it  ia  to  their  interest  to  look  over  the  advertisements  in  their  weekly  paptr  for  all  ar- 
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tides  tbey  may  want,  and  by  all  means  give  that  man  a  call  who  takes  the  trouble  to 
invite  an  inspection  of  bis  gooils.  Our  experience  forces  the  belief  upon  us,  that  nine 
times  out  of  ten  we  can  buy  cheaper,  often  much  cheaper,  of  such  than  of  any  other 
man.  The  reason  is  obvious — wanting  more  of  the  cream  of  trade,  he  not  only  invites 
it,  but  will  be  pliant  and  acoommodatmg  to  get  iL 

DEiTfl  OF  i  SiVAJVUTAH  MERCHANT. 

It  becomes  our  painful  duty,  says  the  Savannah  Ne%M,  to  record  the  death  of  Elias 
Reed,  Esq.,  which  took  place,  after  a  brief  illness,  at  his  residence  in  Savannah,  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  15th  November,  1853,  at  two  o'clock.  Mr.  Rekd  was  one  of  our 
oldest  and  most  highly  respected  citixeus,  and  his  loss  will  be  felt  not  only  by  an  ex- 
tended circle  of  friends  and  acquabtances,  but  by  the  community  at  large.  A  native 
of  Connecticut,  he  came  to  Georgia  in  early  life  and  was  for  a  time  a  resident  of 
Barien ;  from  that  place  he  removed  to  Savannah,  where  he  engaged  in  commercial 
pursuits,  in  which  he  continaed  to  the  time  of  bis  death,  in  the  68th  year  of  his  age. 
His  worthy,  consistent  life,  inflexible  integrity,  and  exalted  moral  character,  gave  hua 
a  social  position  and  influence  in  the  community  second  to  none.  For  many  years  he 
filled  with  ability  the  office  of  judge  of  the  Inferior  Court  of  this  county,  and  was  at 
the  time  of  his  death.  President  of  the  Marine  and  Fire  Insurance  Bank  of  Savanoah. 
As  a  public  officer  he  was  sealous  and  impartialin  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties; 
as  a  merchant  he  was  reliable,  punctual,  and  just;  as  a  citizen,  public  spirited  and  ex- 
emplary, in  his  friendshipe  he  was  cordial  and  sincere.  He  has  gone  down  to  the  grave 
esteemed  and  respected ;  cloeing  a  long  and  useful  life  free  from  reproach. 

* 

THE  CREDIT  SYSTEM :  OR  GOOD  CUSTOMERS  PiTINO  FOR  LOSSES  BT  BAD 

ONES. 

We  recollect,  says  HiaiM  Fullxk,  the  editor  of  the  Evening  Mirror^  when  a  boy,  of 
casually  overhearing  a  tailor  tell  his  book-keeper  that  he  "  must  make  the  good  cus- 
tomers pay  for  the  losses  by  the  bad  ones."  The  injustice  of  such  a  system  of  doing 
business  made  an  impression  upon  our  young  and  tender  conscience,  which,  instead  of 
being  effaced  by  time,  has  only  been  deepened  by  experience.  It  exposea  at  a  Hogle 
flash  the  evils  of  the  whole  credit  system.  All  trades  must  live ;  and  th«re  mutt  be  a 
balance  on  the  profit  side  of  the  account.  If  Mr.  Jones  fails  to  pay  for  hie  coat,  Mr. 
Brown  must  pay  double  price  for  his,  or  the  poor  tailor  must  starve,  steal,  or  beg. 
The  same  sort  of  economy  enters  into  all  mercantile  transactions ;  and  the  honest  in- 
dustry of  the  better  half  of  the  community  has  to  redouble  its  efforts  to  make  up  for 
the  frauds  and  extravagance  of  the  other.  A  large  portion  of  every  dollar  earned  by 
every  man  who  works  for  a  living,  goes  to  support  some  lazy  scoundrel,  some  idle  vag- 
abond, who  lives  like  the  spider,  by  preying  on  the  substance  of  others.  And  we  E>ball 
hardly  overstate  the  evil,  m  asserting  that  one  half  of  the  civilized  world  is  working 
day  and  night  to  support  the  other  half  in  idleness  and  crime. 

STATISTICS  OF  THE  BRITISH  POST-OFHCE  DEPARTMENT. 

Some  annual  returns  relating  to  the  post-office  department  have  just  been  printed. 
The  total  number  of  chargeable  letters  delivered  in  the  United  Kingdom,  in  1S39, 

? receding:  the  first  general  reduction  of  postiige  on  the  5th  of  December,  1839,  was 
6,907,672,  and  6,668,024  franked  letters.  Smce  the  reduction  letters  have  increafed, 
and  in  the  course  of  last  year  879,601.499  were  delivered.  The  gross  revenue  of  the 
post-office  in  the  year  ended  the  6th  of  January  last,  was  £2,484,^26  16s.  7d.,  and  the 
net  revenue  £966,422  Is.  7^d.  In  the  same  period,  £829.963  Hs.  4d.  was  paid  fur 
the  conveyance  of  the  mails,  by  railway,  in  the  United  Kingdom.  From  the  1st  of 
January  to  the  8 1st  of  December  last,  there  were  4,947,825  money  orders  iat*aed  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  amounting  to  £9,438,277  17a  2d.;  and  the  number  paid  wsh 
4,942.859.  amounting  to  £9,423,719  2s.  lOd.  The  money  order  office  cost  £70.669. 
The  amount  of  commission  received  was  £82,388.  The  profit  in  England  and  Scut* 
land  was  £12,720,  and  the  loss  in  Ireland  £1,066.  For  the  last  five  years  tliere  was 
a  profit  on  the  money  order  office,  except  in  1848,  when  there  was  a  loss  of  £5,745. 
In  1852  the  profit  was  £11,664;  in  1851,  £7,487;  in  1850,  £3,236;  and  in  1849, 
£822, 
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1. — Poemi,  By  George  P.  Morris,  pp.  865.  Illustrated  by  Weir  and  Darley. 
The  engravings  by  distinguidhed  American  artists.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner. 
1854. 

General  George  P.  Morris,  in  the  chain  of  American  literature,  is  the  golden  link 
which  connects  its  infancy  of  promise  with  its  maturity  of  performance.  Twenty-five 
years  ago  he  began  to  Ke  the  favorite  of  his  countrymen;  and  after  generations  (to  to 
speak)  of  authorlings  and  poetasters  have  arisen,  bubbled  on  lifers  ocean,  and  sunk 
into  oblivion,  he  etill  retains  his  hold  upon  the  affections  of  the  Ameiican  pe(»ple.  They 
love  to  think  of  him  by  comparison,  the  most  flattering  and  grateful  mode  for  any 
author  to  be  considered.  With  some,  he  is  the  **  Anacreun  "  of  America,  with  others, 
its  "Tom  Moore."  But  everywhere  his  name  remains  a  household  word.  The  Gen- 
eral could  to-morrow  make  a  tour  from  the  pine  forests  of  the  St.  Croix  to  the  golden 
shores  of  California,  and  his  coming  would  everywhere  bring  him  troops  of  admirers 
from  the  ladies,  and  friends  from  the  citizens.  Why  is  this  f  He  has  never  written  a 
great  epic.  He  has  never  prepared  cantos  upon  cantos.  But  while  a  hundred  epics 
have  dried  into  dust,  and  cantos  been  worm-eaten  upon  the  shelves  of  your  bookstore, 
his  odes,  his  ballads,  his  songs,  and  his  stanzas,  have  visited  public  assemblies,  concert 
rooms,  boudoirs,  and  libraries,  until  the  united  public  voice  has  demanded  their  collec- 
tion; and  here  they  are — one  hundred  and  fifteen  strong— to  say  nothing  of  the  score 
of  gems  in  the  opera  of  **The  Maid  of  Saxony  " — in  a  superb  gilt  volume,  illustrated 
by  most  finished  engravings  from  original  pictures.  There  is  not  in  the  whole  range 
of  letters  so  difficult  a  performance  as  the  production  of  a  perfect  song  or  ballad.  The 
concise  beauty  of  expression,  the  sparkle  of  the  rhyme,  the  melody  of  the  meter,  to- 
gether with  the  apt  and  happy  thoughts  which  they  surround  and  point,  are  the  fruits 
of  inspiration,  for  the  attainment  of  which  your  epic-elaborator  shall  aim  in  vain.  All 
these  are  abundant  in  the  pages  before  us.  The  peculiar  excellence  of  our  bard  con- 
sists in  the  identity  of  his  poetry  with  the  matter  it  illustrates,  or  the  emotion  which 
gives  it  birth.  A  spectator  who  should  have  seen  Miss  Kemble  in  the  part  of  Julia, 
in  the  Hunchback,  after  her  heartbreaking  interview  with  Clifford,  would  have  said, 
had  the  idea  been  suggested,  **  this  cannot  be  equaled — to  portray  this  will  be  au- 
dacity and  failure."  He  will,  however,  say  just  the  opposite,  when  reading  Morris's 
portrayal  of  that  emotion  under  the  title  of  "  The  Deserted  Bride.**  Hie  lines  have 
both  dramatic  energy  and  melodious  flow:  a  combination  rare  and  difficult  The 
songs  of  our  poet  are  too  well  known  to  need  citation,  criticism,  or  publicity  of  excel- 
lence. So  long  as  an  American  forest  shall  exist,  so  long  will  "  Woodman,  spare  that 
tree,"  be  heard  before  household  hearths,  and  its  poetic  fervor  be  acknowledged  and 
appreciated.  "The  Oroton  Ode"  will  be  fresh  so  long  as  the  great  aqueduct  remains 
a  part  of  the  American  metropolis.  While  love  beats  in  the  heart  his  sentiments 
will  be  sung  by  trembling  lips.  Upon  scarcely  a  landscape  of  our  country,  regarding 
scarcely  a  revolutionary  association,  under  scarcely  an  emotion  of  the  soul,  can  an 
American  awaken  his  thought,  but  some  line^of  the  general's  composition  will  find  ap- 
propriate connection  and  welcome  recurrence. 

2. — Putnarn' 8  Monthly  Magazine  of  American  Literature^  Science^  and  Art.  Vol.1. 
January  to  June,  1858.    8vo.,  pp.  703.    New  York:  Geo'ge  P.  Putnam  <&  Co. 

The  first  volume  of  this  magazine,  embracing  six  monthly  numbers,  that  is,  from 
January  to  June,  1853,  inclusive,  is  before  us,  handsomely  bound,  and  ridilv  laden  with 
the  clK)icest  pro<iuctions  of  our  best  writers.  It  is  cniphutically  a  magazine^  in  which 
literature  in  all  its  variety  finds  an  appropriate  repository  for  pres^ent  use  and  future 
reading.  Its  pages  are  replete  with  papers  suited  to  the  taste  of  all  who  desire  to 
be  amused,  interested,  or  instructed.  We  are  free  to  say  that  Putnam's  Monthly, 
taking  this  first  volume  as  a  specimen,  is  in  our  judgment  the  best  magazine  of  its  cla.«s 
that  our  country  has  produced,  and  we  know  of  notiiiog  from  the  English  press  with 
which  we  can  compare  it. 

8. — The  Monk's  Revenge:  or  the  Secret  Enemy.  A  Tale  of  the  Later  Crusadet. 
By  Samuel  Spring,  Esq.,  Author  of  '*  Qiaffar  al  Barmake,"  Svo.,  pp.  240.  New 
York :  Dewitt  <&  Davenport 
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4. — The  Writings  of  Thomas  Jefferson.  Being  his  Autobiography,  Coirespoodeitt, 
Reports,  Messages,  Addresses,  and  other  Writings,  Official  and  Private.  Pabli^bed 
by  Order  of  the  Joint  Committee  of  Coogress  on  the  Library.  From  the  Ori^iml 
Manuecripts  Deposited  in  the  Depirtment  of  State.  With  Explanatory  Ni<ei, 
Tables  of  ConteLts,  and  a  Copious  Index  to  each  Volume,  as  well  as  a  Geoend  In- 
dex to  the  Whole.  By  the  Editor,  H.  A  Washington.  Vol.  1.  4to.pp.  616.  Xev 
York :  John  C.  Riker. 

We  regard  Jefferson  as  a  father  in  the  Democratic  Church  of  America,  and  as  bubt 

J  ears  in  advance  of  his  time  as  an  expounder  of  true  Democracy.  It  seems  that  Mr. 
efferson,  by  his  last  will  and  testament,  bequeathed  to  hi.«  grandson,  Thomas  Ramlolp^ 
Jefferson,  all  his  manuscript  papers,  and  that  Congress,  by  an  act  of  12th  of  April,  1S4S. 
made  an  appropriation  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  them  for  the  government,  lod 
by  the  same  act  an  additional  appropriation  was  made  to  print  aod  publish  them  co- 
der the  direction  and  supervision  of  the  joint  committee  od  the  Library.  Under  tbe 
authority  of  this  act,  the  present  publication  is  made.  The  immense  ma^s  of  iniD3- 
scripts  left  by  Mr.  Jefferson  having  been  deposited  with  Mr.  Washington,  tbe 
editor,  he  has  carefully  gone  through  the  whole,  and  selected  from  it  for  the  prtsent 
publication,  everything  which  possesses  permanent  public  interest,  either  on  soxhibS 
of  its  intrinsic  value,  or  as  matter  of  history,  or  as  illustrating  the  character  of  the 
distinguished  author,  or  as  embodying  his  views  upon  the  almost  infinite  variety  of 
topics,  philosophical,  moral,  religious,  scientific,  historical,  and  political,  so  ably  <&»• 
cussed  by  him ;  thus  making  the  work  a  complete  depository  of  the  writings  of  Tbomtf 
Jefferson.  The  editor  has  not  commenced  the  publication  with  matter  of  his  own,  fa- 
ther than  was  necessary  to  illustrate  the  text  This  first  Tolume  opens  with  ao  inte- 
resting <iutobiography,  which  covers  more  than  one  hundred  pages.  The  writings  are 
to  be  compressed  into  nbe  volumes,  and  published  at  intervals  of  sixty  dayn  Mr. 
Riker  has  issued  this  volume  in  a  style  every  way  in  keeping  with  the  character  of 
the  great  statesman  and  philosopher.    We  shall  notice  the  volumes  as  they  appeir. 

6.— 77<«  Political  and  Military  History  of  the  Campaign  of  Waterloo.  TransUtM 
from  the  French  of  General  Baron  Dx  jominl  By  S.  V.  Bxscsr,  United  States  Ord- 
nance.   12mo.,  pp.  227.    New  Turk:  J.  S.  Redfield. 

We  have  in  this  work  a  complete  summary  of  the  campaign  of  1816.  The  ideai 
which  prevail  in  this  work  **  being  that  recognized  in  all  the  acts  of  Napoleoo,  the 
author  found  himself  under  the  necessity  of  adopting  them  and  writing  on  the  sideofbif 
interests,  that  is  to  say,  by  placing  himself  at  the  head  quarters  of  the  hero  of  this  his- 
tory, and  not  at  iliat  of  his  antagonist'*  Ue  is  not,  however,  a  blind  worshiper  of  the 
Emperor,  but  writes  with  apparent  impartiality,  and  does  not  fail  to  speak  of  his  hfrt>*i 
errors  in  that  campaign.  The  work  is  published  in  Redfield*s  usual  creditable  etrle, 
and  has  a  fine  map  of  part  of  Belgium  illustrating  the  campaign  of  Waterloa 

6. — ifechanicn:  their  Principles  and  Practical  Applications.  Edited  by  Oiivii 
BrsNE,  Civil,  Military,  and  Mechanical  Engineer.  12mo.,  pp.  182.  Kew  York: 
Dewitt  <(:  Davenport 

Mr.  Byrne  is  well  known  to  the  intelligent  working  mechanics  of  the  country,  bj  t 
number  of  valuable  works  devoted  to  topics  connected  with  civil  and  mechanical  enjn- 
neering.  In  an  elementary  point  of  view,  this  treatise  on  mechanics  stands  in  the 
same  relation  to  the  execution  of  works  and  the  construction  of  machines,  as  defcrip- 
tive  geometry  stands  to  the  drawing  of  machines ;  and  the  author  has  succeeded  in 
preserving  the  right  medium  between  generalizing  and  individualizing.  As  an  tie 
mentary  work,  embracing  the  principles  and  practical  application  of  mechanics,  ib« 
present  volume  has  its  own  place,  and  will,  we  predict,  be  received  with  favor  by  ih< 
thinking  and  working  classes  of  the  United  States. 

7. — The  Black-water  Chronicle :  a  Narrative  of  an  Expedition  into  the  Land  of 
Canaan,  in  Randolph  County,  Virginia.  By  the  "Clerkk  or  Oxejcfoepe.'  Wiii 
illustrations  from  life,  by  Stuther.     I2mo.,  pp.  22S.    New  York:  J.  S.  lUadeld. 

Randolph  county,  in  Virginia,  is  described  in  the  preface  to  this  volume,  hv  tve 
adveuturouj*  gentlemen,  without  any  aid  of  government,  and  solely  by  thtir  own  r.^ 
sources,  in  the  summer  of  1851,  as  a  region  **  flowmg**  with  wild  animals,  such  as  p*o- 
ther!>,  bears,  wolves,  elk?,  otter,  badgers,  Ac,  Ac,  and  with  innumerable  trout  As  its 
reader  will  infer,  the  volume  has  a  dash  of  sarcasm,  mixed  with  much  that  is  unique 
and  witty  in  the  narrative,  whether  real  or  imaginary. 
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8. — Tke  Works  of  Shakupeare.  The  Text  regulated  by  the  recently  discovered  Folio 
of  1632,  cooUuning  early  Manuscript  EmendationB,  with  a  Hintory  of  the  Stage,  a 
Life  of  the  Poet,  and  an  Introduction  to  each  Play.  By  J.  Payne  Collirr.  £«q^ 
F.  S.  A.  To  which  are  added  Oioiwarial  and  other  Notes,  and  the  reading  of  former 
editions.    Boyal  8va,  pp.  963.    New  York :  J.  S.  Redfield. 

A  critical  notice  of  Shakspeare's  works  in  the  pages  of  the  Merchants*  Afarfazine, 
were  we  competent  to  the  task,  would  be  regarded,  and  justly,  as  much  out  of  place 
as  a  comment  on  the  books  and  writers  of  the  "  Holy  Bible."  It  is  of  the  present 
edition  of  Shakspeare  that  we  shall  speak,  the  text  in  the  plays  of  which  has  been 
taken  from  tliat  published  in  Liondon  by  J.  Payne  Collier  a  few  months  since,  embody- 
ing the  manuscript  emendations  recently  discovered  by  him  in  a  copy  of  the  second 
folio  edition  published  in  1632.  The  text  of  the  poems,  the  life  of  Shakstpeare,  the 
account  of  the  early  Engli^ih  drama,  and  the  separate  prefaces  to  the  plays  in  this  edi- 
tion, are  from  the  octavo  of  1844  by  the  same  ediUir.  This  edition,  by  close  conden- 
sation, conveys  a  greater  amount  of  information  directly  illustrative  of  the  text,  than 
has  ever  been  presented  in  a  similar  form.  Mr.  Collier  had  free  access  to  all  the  early 
copies  in  the  libraries  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  and  the  Karl  of  Ellesmere — collec- 
tions formed  at  ^reat  labor  and  expense,  and  more  complete  than  any  previously 
brought  together  m  public  or  private  repoMtories.  The  English  contams  simply  the 
text,  without  a  single  note  or  indication  of  the  changes  made  in  the  text;  in  this  of 
Mr.  ReddeUrs,  the  variations  from  old  copies  are  noted  by  reference  of  all  changes  to 
former  editions,  and  every  indication  and  explanation  is  given  essential  to  a  clear  un- 
derstanding of  the  author.  We  have  no  fear  of  speaking  in  too  high  terms  of  the 
present  edition,  for  after  a  careful  examination  we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
IS  in  every  important  particular  the  most  complete  and  desirable  edition  of  Shaks- 
peare  that  has  ever  before  been  published.  Altliough  comprised  in  one  large  volume, 
the  text  of  the  plays  is  printed  \n  a  clear  and  b<jld  type — a  type  that  will  not  injure 
the  eyes  of  the  septuagenarian. 

9. — Lorenzo  Bnnoni:  or,  Pctssajes  in  the  Life  of  an  Italian,  Edited  by  a  Friend. 
l2mo.,  pp.  881.    New  York  :  J.  S.  Redtie*Ul. 

This  work  is  highly  commended  by  the  British  reviews  and  journals.  In  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Ijondon  Examinety  no  sketch  of  foreign  oppression  has  ever  been  submit- 
ted to  the  British  public  by  a  foreigner  equal,  or  nearly  equal,  to  this  volume  in 
literary  merit  Under  the  guise  of  an  imaginary  biography^  says  the  London  Speeta- 
tor^  we  have  the  memoir  of  a  man  whose  name  could  not  be  pn.nonnced  in  certain 
parts  of  Northern  Italy  without  calling  up  trngic  yet  noble  national  recollections.  It 
is  written  in  an  easy,  graceful,  sprii^htly  style,  and  is  replete  with  the  happiei*t  and 
most  ingenious  turns  of  pLrase  and  fancy.  I'he  Dublin  Sfail  thinks  it  far  transcends 
in  importance  any  work  of  mere  fiction. 

10.— The  Law  and  the  Teatimony.  By  the  author  of  "  The  Wide,  Wide  World."  Svo., 
pp.  840.     New  York  :  Carter  <&  Brothers. 

This  "  big  book" — as  will  be  infi^rred  from  its  eight  hundred  and  forty  royal  octavo 
pages — cooHifts  rif  a  systematic  gathering  together  of  passages  of  Scripture,  on  each  of 
what  the  compiler  regards  as  the  grand  points  of  Scripture  teaching.  The  Fclections 
under  each  of  the  thirty-one  distinct  heads  relate  chiefly  to  the  character  of  Oml  and 
the  doctrinert,  rather  than  the  ethics  of  the  Bible.  Under  several  heads,  particularly 
that  touching  of  the  £>upremo  **  Divinity  of  the  Saviour,"  the  matter  seems  to  us  quite 
irrelevunt.  As  a  liook  of  reference,  liowever,  for  theological  seminaries,  it  will  be 
found  very  convenient;  and  to  laymen  who  wish  to  give  a  reason  for  the  faith  they 
have  adopted,  it  will  doubtless  be  quite  acceptable. 

11. — I'arUif's  Presfnt/or  all  Seasons,  By  S.  O.  Qoodeicu,  author  of"  Peter  Parley's 
Tales,"  *tc.,  etc.     New  York :  D.  Appleton  «t  Co. 

Peter  Parley,  the  universal  fttV(»riteof  good  children  the  world  over,  while  residing 
in  Paris  as  United  SUites  consul,  did  not  forget  his  \outhful  admirers  at  home.  The 
unique  volume  before  us  conUiins  some  thirty  stories,  with  half  that  number  of  illus- 
trations on  tinted  paper.  The  engravings  ure  in  the  bet't  f«tyle  of  Parisian  art;  indeed 
tlie  pap«'r,  printing,  and  binding  are  all  French,  and  altogether  "Parley's  Present"  is 
one  of  the.  most  beautiful  books  of  the  season. 

12. — Lady  Lei (fhton  ;  or^  the  Belle  of  the  Manor.  By  Mrs.  Qore.  8vo.,  pp.  112. 
New  York :' Garrett  «b  Ca 
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13. — Dheuxsions  on  Philoiophy  and  Literature^  Education  and  University  R^fom^ 
chiffiffroin  the  Sdinfmrgh  Bcview :  Corrected,  Vindicated,  Enlarged,  tn  SotttiL^i 
App^nJicrH.  By  Sir  William  Hamilton,  Bart.  With  an  Introductory  E^say.  Pj 
RoHEttT  TuiiNBULL,  D.  D.    8vo^  pp.  764.    New  York :  Harper  <fe  Brothers. 

This  uoble  contribution  to  literature  and  phHosophy  con<iBt8  mainly  t-f  psf-i? 
originally  contributed  to  the  Edinburgh  Review  at  intervala  from  1829  to  1'='::?.  Tl? 
cont^'UtA  of  the  volume  have,  in  great  part,  been  collecteiJ  and  tran-slatcd  in  FraD-.-* 
and  Italy,  and  in  Germany  many  of  the  discususiona  have  been  ueparately  tmn^laM 
The  philoiiopbical  essays  have  been  collected  and  edited,  with  note^.  by  thf  K  r 
O.  W.  Wight,  and  published  in  a  handsome  volume,  (maicetl  in  a  late  nunjlx-T  «-f  '^-t 
Masjazine.)  by  D.  Appleton  <&  Co.,  of  New  York.  These,  with  the  appen<lic*^.  •■<|f ;; } 
about  one-half  of  the  seven  hundred  pages  of  the  present  volume.  Th«*  reniiimirr  j 
occupied  with  articles  on  Literature  and  Educntirni.  In  reprinting  the  whole,  Si^ 
William  Hamdton  has  made  some  important  additional — in  length,  at  le.v-^t,  r>r  ili^ 
new  extentis  to  above  half  the  old.  In  closing  the  introductory  es>ay.  Dr.  Turr.b" ill 
commends  **to  thoughtful  minds  the  cultivation  of  a  philosophy  m>  humble  and  truth- 
ful, and  yet  so  profound  and  comprehensive." 

14. — The  HomcB  of  the  Kevi  World;  Impretiion*  of  America.   By  FaEDEaiKA  BuMiL. 
Traii;*lated  by  Mary  Uowitt     2  vols.,  12mo.,  pp.  651  and  654. 

Few  b4X)ks  of  travel  have  excited  more  general  interest  or  been  more  ge7H>rallv  r^ 
ticed  at  home  and  abroad  that  these  letters  of  the  celebrated  Swedish  novelist  Tsc 
leading  feature  of  the  book  is  personal,  with  occasional  sketches  of  ecenerj.  Ttf 
friends  who  honored  the  writer  come  in  for  a  full  measure  of  her  kind  reniembmnrMi 
Her  stand- point  for  describing  the  homes  in  America,  that  wo  kindly  welcom«-J  iM^r. 
anil  contributed  so  much  to  tlie  pleasure  of  her  residence  among  them  was  not  tb«!  m^^ 
favorable  fur  picturing  the  lights  and  shades,  the  absurdities  and  the  aineniii^'S.  of  ikj 
home  life ;  and  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  her  book  will  convey  to  the  readfrV  l.v^ 
a  better  idea  of  the  writer's  intelligence  and  kindly  sympathiea  than  it  will  tf  'Jie 
«  Homed  of  the  New  World." 

15. — Lecturer  to  Young  Women.    By  Wm.  G.  Elliot,  Jr^  Pastor  of  the  Church  of  tl>^ 
Messiah,  St.  Louis.     18ma,  pp.  195.    Boston:  Crosby  &,  Nichols. 

This  volume  contains  six  lectures  or  sermons,  addressed  to  yooo:;  women,  upco 
their  duties  and  responsibilities.  lu  the  introductory  '*  appeal,"  well-known  trathsoK 
expressied  in  a  plain  and  simple  manner.  The  other  five  discourses  are  devoted  to 
dis«iinct  topics,  viz ,  **  Home,"  *'  Duties,"  "  Education,"  "  Follies,"  and  "  Wtwnan'*  Mis- 
sion." Aside  from  the  interest  which  these  lectures  excited  in  the  minds  of  tbe 
preacher  8  immediate  hearers,  they  can  scarcely  fail  of  doing  good,  especially  to  tbe 
youn;;,  by  suj^gesting  more  serious  reflections  than  many  are  accustomed  to  bestow 
upon  tlie  common  duties  of  life. 

16.— Zom/j»  at//.,  hia  Life,  his  Suferiiigtt,  his  Death..  The  Captivity  of  tbe  Rjij 
Family  in  the  Temple.  By  A.'dk  liEAUCHEbNE.  Translated  and  Edited  by  W'. 
Haslett  Embellished  with  vignettes,  autographs,  and  plans.  2  vols.,  1 'Jmut.,  pp. 
432.    New  York :  Harper  and  Bros. 

The  extraordinary  interest  which  has  lately  been  awakened  in  regard  to  the  life  mJ 
fate  of  the  stm  of  Louis  XVIL  will  insure  for  these  volumes  an  eager  w«rlc»>nie.  Tbtr 
present  the  most  complete  and  clear  account  of  the  Dauphin  that  has  yet  been  g;vrQ 
to  American  renders,  and  the  most  effoctivc  arj^umcnt  against  the  recent  cliims  fi  ib« 
AnuTJcan  prctiMidor.  The  work  abounds  with  curious  information,  and  thoujih  evrrr 
Btatt>mr'nt  is,  when  necessary,  corroborated  by  documents,  it  reads  like  a  romance. 

17. — Men  and  Things  as  I  Saw  Them  in  Europe.  By  KiawAX.  l'2mo.,  pp  -^? 
]^ew  York  :  Harper  tk  Brothers. 

An(»ther  l>i>.»k  of  sketches  of  men  and  things  in  Europe,  which  the  author  eivt<  •ix 
rca*«otj.-*  for  writing;  and  as  all  of  them  are  perfectly  satisfactory  to  liimsclf.  vt  ?«* 
no  l]^o(m1  reason  why  they  should  not  be  so  to  the  reading  world.  There  is  '1  >  tc 
comincn  1  th»j  work — the  author  s])eaks  of  things  apparently  without  fe:ir  i-r  uvtt. 
acoonlin:^  to  hi:<  own  impressions.  As  an  American  citizen,  he  fevl:*  that  hi?"aJi';*.ci 
Country  has  ii«)thin^  to  learn  but  evil  from  the  religion,  the  habits,  tbe  m<iraU.  tK  \^^ 
iiics,  aii.j  «'spHci,ilIy  the  prie'«ts  nf  the  continent  of  Europe."  The  Roaiau  C;.'.!:  ': « 
co;nt'  in  for  a  full  nuMfurc  of  critici.'ra,  which  is  not  always  just  or  perfectly  fnt  :rLU 
Prote^itant  prejudices. 
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18. — Jfodem  Flirtations:  a  Novel.  By  CATnAEivK  Sinclair,  author  of  "Beatrice," 
"  Modern  Accomplwhmenta."  "  Hill  ami  Valley,"  **  Modern  Society,"  "  Shetland  aud 
the  Shfctlanders,"  <tc,  <tc.     r2mu.,  j^p.  404.    New  York:  Stringer  &,  Townsend. 

19. — Miles  Tremnthere ;  or  the  Imvc  2ext.  By  Anneths  Marir  Mallard,  author  of 
**The  Compulsory  Marriage,"  "Singra  the  Gip^y,"  «fec.,  «fec.  12mo.,  pp.  357.  New 
York :  Stringer  <&  Townsend. 

20.— 7%<?  ArtiKt  Wife,  and  Other  Tales.  By  Mary  Howitt.  12mo.,  pp.  SCO.  New 
York :  Stringer  and  Townsend. 

21. — James  Seaton  ;  or  the  King's  Advocate :  a  Scottish  Historical  Romance.  12mo., 
pp.  405.    New  York :  Stringer  <fe  Townsend. 

We  have  copied  the  titles  of  these  four  volumes,  not  for  the  purpose  of  a  distinct 
notice  or  criticism  of  each,  but  rather  to  call  the  attention  of  the  novel  reader  to  the 
commencement,  by  the  enterpriiting  publishers,  of  a  **  Library  of  Standard  Novels," 
which  promises  to  embrace  "  the  best  works  of  the  best  authors."  The  authors  of  the 
Dorels  named  have  already  acquired  a  reputation  in  the  world  of  iiction  by  their  ef- 
forts in  this  department  of  literature.  It  is  the  design  of  the  publishers  to  continue, 
in  regular  monthly  course,  a  series  of  novels  with  certain  characteristic  features,  such 
as  the  standard  excellence  of  the  works  selected;  the  superior  talent  and  variety  of 
their  authors ;  the  excellence  of  the  type,  printing,  and  paper ;  the  beauty  and  origi- 
nality of  the  illustrations ;  the  cheapness  of  the  price ;  the  convenience  of  the  form ; 
and  tlie  regularity  of  their  publication.  The  volumes  already  issued  partake  largely 
of  the^e  characteristics,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  taste  and  judgment 
thus  far  displayed  will  be  continued  to  tlie  completion  of  the  series.  We  shall  refer 
to  the  enterprise  as  it  progresses,  and  notice  the  volumes  from  month  to  month  as 
they  appear. 

22. — German  Popular  Stories.  Collected  by  the  Brothers  Orimm.  Newly  transla- 
late<l.  With  illustrations  by  Edmund  H.  Wehert  2  vols.,  12mo.,  pp.  456  and  428. 
New  York :  Charles  S.  Francis  <b  Co. 

These  handsome  volumes  contain  a  rich  and  varied  store  of  amusement  and  instruc- 
tion for  children  and  youth,  embracing  nearly  three  hundred  stories  and  legends.  It 
is  a  new  translation  of  a  work  from  which  every  collector  of  stories  has  borrowed,  and 
which  hundreds  of  artists  huve  lent  their  genius  to  illustrate.  Plays  have  been  found- 
ed on  many  of  the  tales, — and  learned  essays  of  deep  research  by  men  of  literary 
eminence.  The  illustrations  of  Mr.  Wehert  are  so  full  of  character,  and  so  happily  in 
accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  work,  that  every  one  who  admires  the  stories  must  be 
delighted  with  the  pictures. 

28. — Physical  Geography.  By  Mart  Soiieuville.  A  new  American  from  the  third 
and  revised  London  edition.  With  Notes  aud  a  Glossary,  by  W.S.W.  Roschen- 
berger,  M.  D.,  12mo.,  pp.  570.    Philadelphia:  Blanchard  &  Lea. 

The  fir.it  edition  of  this  work  was  published  in  London  in  1848.  The  improvements 
and  additions  embodied  in  the  third  London  edition  have  been  retained  in  this;  and 
the  additions  to  the  last  American  edition  have  been  considerably  extended  in  the 
present  It  is  therefore  much  extended  aud  on  the  whole  very  much  improved,  and 
superior  to  the  bent  London  edition. 

24. — The  Rlutoric  of  Conversation  :  or^  Bridles  and  Spurs  for  the  Management  of  the 
Tongite.  By  George  Winfred  Hervev,  auUior  of  "The  Principles  of  Courtesy." 
r2mo.,  pp.  880.    New  York:  Harper  <b  Bros. 

This  work,  which  is  the  most  elaborate  on  the  topic  of  which  it  treats,  contains  all 
the  instruction  as  to  the  art  and  ethics  of  talking  that  the  most  ambitious  as|)iraut 
after  colloquial  excellence  can  reasonably  desire.  Faithfully  studied,  it  may  prove  a 
valuable  help  to  cure  the  bad  habits,  if  not  bad  morals,  of  talkers. 

25. — The  Picture  Pleasure  Book,  illustrated  with  upwards  of  five  hundred  engravings, 
from  drawings  by  eminent  artists.    4to.    New  Icork:  D.  Appleton  <b  Co. 

The  prettiest  picture-book  for  little  folks  that  we  have  seen  in  a  long  time,  and  the 
engravings  on  wood  will  do  much  more  than  amuse  children,  inasmuch  va  the  draw- 
ings are  artistic,  and  calculated  to  impart  a  taste  for  the  true  aud  beautiful  in  art 

26. —  Vivian  Grey.  By  B.  D'Israrli,  M.  P.  Complete  and  unabridged  edition.  8vo., 
pp.  224.    Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Peterson. 
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Vl,^PhHo9nphy  of  Sir  William  Hamilton,  Professor  of  Logic  and  Jfetaphtfia  k 
Edinburgh  &uivertity ;  arranged  and  edited  by  O.  W.  Wight.  New  York :  D. 
Appletou.     pp.  630. 

This  is  a  collection  of  all  Uamiltoo's  writings  which  present  his  exposition  of  tlu 
philosophy  of  common  sense,  of  which  he  is  the  greatest  living^  oracle.  No  i«*jcfa  pre- 
sentation of  hi4  system  aa  a  whole  had  been  made  before,  neither  have  his  view.-  Utc 
generally  known  amons:  us.  Believing  them  to  be  essentially  true,  and  bein;;  (spe- 
cially grateful  for  the  Hi«.tory  of  Perception  which  Sir  William  has  given  wiili  vvo 
derful  learnini;,  impartiality  and  power,  we  are  thankful  for  an  edition  *i»  wri:  ar- 
ranged and  so  admirably  illuHrated  by  editorial  notes.  It  is  a  brave  venture  wL^£ 
the  publisher  of  a  low-priced  volume  of  metaphysics  must  necessarily  make  in  cj: 
materialist  age;  but  we  have  no  duubt  they  will  ultimately  receive  their  rew;;trii,  \<- 
sides  rendering  lasting  service  to  the  opening  intellect  of  America. 

28. — Household  Words :  a  Wcflli/  Journal,  Conducted  by  Charles  Dickens.  Sra 
New  York  :  McElrath  <b  Barker. 

The  seventh  semi-annual  volume  of  this  entertaining  and  iostnictive  work  is  befjre 
!».  We  know  not  how  large  a  patronage  it  has  received  ia  this  country,  but  0b^:!d 
we  estimate  the  circulation  by  its  intrinsic  excellence  we  should  scarcely  know  vkre 
to  stop  counting  its  list  of  regular  subscribers.  For  no  periodical  publi^htrd  ubn.>i(i  :i 
better  adapte<i  to  the  intellectual  and  social  wants  of  the  American  people.  A.-iJ< 
from  the  coutribution?}  of  its  clever  editor,  it  numbers  among  its  contribute ts  ^>tl«  if 
the  best  and  modt  liberal  minds  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Topics  of  interest  are  treat- 
ed in  every  number  wich  a  degree  of  comprehensiveness,  freshness  and  vig  ir,  ^u:t< 
miequaled  by  auy  former  periodical.  Its  teachings  should  be  as  ** familiar"  m  t\tri 
family  where  the  Euglish  language  is  read  or  spoken,  as  *'  Household  Words.** 

29. — History  of  the  Insurrection  in  China,  With  notices  of  the  Christianity,  Cnt-J. 
and  Proclamations  of  the  Insurgents.  By  MM.  Collert  <t  Yvan.  Tran^LiUii 
from  the  French,  with  a  Supplementary  Chapter  narratins:  the  most  recent  cven:*. 
by  JouN  OxFoao.     r2mo,  pp.  801.    New  York:  Harper  <t  Brothers. 

The  writers  of  this  history  of  the  Chinese  insurrection  are  connected  with  tht*  French 
Embos^^y,  and  both  are  known  in  the  world  of  letters.  Their  work  ia  not  a  ui*-re  d^ 
narrative  of  the  rebellion,  but  abounds  in  lively  descriptions  of  localitiei;  and  eTt:;:s 
that  have  all  the  charm  of  romance.  It  gives  a  novel,  instructive,  and  evru  Luiiinr't<ji 
picture  of  Chinese  manners;  a  fac  timile  of  a  Chiue;>e  map  of  the  course  of  the  v.^^J- 
rcction,  und  a  portrait  of  Tien  Te,  chief  of  the  insurgents,  are  appended  to  the  vul'jciv. 

80. — A  Memoir  of  the  Life  and  Labors  of  the  Rev.  Adoniram  Jnd*nn,  D.  D.  Bj 
FaAscis  Wat  LAND,  President  of  Brown  Univerbity.  In  two  Tolumes,  l:?ma,pp. 
620  db  541.    Boston:  Phillips,  Sampson  &,  Co. 

Tho  compilation  of  the  present  memoir  of  the  life  and  labors  of  Dr.  Judron  wu  cd- 
dertaken  by  Dr.  Wayland  in  compliiitice  with  the  reque^st  of  the  Executive  Comnum'e 
of  the  American  Baptist  Missionary  Union,  and  the  widow  of  the  f(»rnif  r.  With  aiu- 
ple  material^),  so  far  as  tho  oflicial  correspondance,  and  valuable  reminii^cenvvs  fruu 
the  pen  of  Mrs.  Judson  was  concerned.  Dr.  Wayland  has  succeeded  in  adding  a  mcA 
Taluable  coutribuiian  to  tlio  missionary  biography  of  Christendom. 

81. — Sparing  to  Spend:  or^  the  Loftons  arid  Pinkcrtons.  By  T.  S.  AcTiira.  ISmy- 
pp.  358.     New  York  :  Charles  Scribner. 

llie  moral  and  social  tendencies  of  Mr.  Arthur's  stories  are  unexceptionrvf.lt".    Tb« 

Eurpose  of  this  vulume,  as  the  title  indicates,  is  to  exhibit  the  eviU  that  fl.>w  ir<-r.n  \\xt 
ick  of  prudence,  selfdcnial.  and  economy  in  young  people  at  the  bcgini.ioir  of  lif.*; 
and  aUo  to  show,  in  contrast,  the  beneficial  result  of  a  wise  restriction  of  the  x^jj\x^  to 
the  means.  Written  in  a  pleasant  and  popular  style,  it  will  be  more  likely  to  iufiu- 
ence  the  reader  for  good  than  a  sermon  or  essay  on  the  same  subject. 

^^.—Mark  Rudlcxtone:  or.  The  Two  Brothers,  By  Mas.  Moodib.  (Sisttr  to  Ajr^s 
Strickland.)  author  of  "Roughing  it  in  the  Bubh,"  *' Enthusiasm,**  etc  i:!iio.,pp. 
859.    New  York:  Dewitt  A  Davenport. 

Those  who  Ipive  read  with  interest  the  previously  published  works  of  Mrj=.  Moocie 
will  scarcely  require  our  commendation.  The  fact  tnat  the  preseot  work  h;is  pu«««J 
through  three  large  editions  speaks  well  for  the  saoceM  of  the  author,  aod  inJiceAts, 
to  some  extent,  tho  interest  she  has  excited. 
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88. — Life  in  the  Mistion,  the  Camp^  and  the  Zenana :  or^  Six  Years  in  India.  Br 
Mrs.  Colix  Mackknzik.     In  two  toIs^  12mo.,  pp.  728.    New  York:  J.  S.  Redfield. 

The  contents  of  these  volumes  were  penned  at  intervals  during  a  six  years'  reti- 
doDce  of  the  writer  in  India,  to  her  family  and  friends  in  England.  Events,  anecdotes, 
and  reflections  were  recorded  as  they  came  before  her,  a  circumstance  that  adds  ma- 
terially  to  the  vigor  of  the  thoughts,  the  freshness  of  the  narrative,  and  the  accuracy 
of  the  events  recorded.  The  personal  details,  in  spite  of  her  **  endeavors  to  weed  out," 
rather  lend  a  churm  to  the  whole,  as  they  let  the  reader  into  the  mind  and  heart  of 
the  author.  Her  opportunities  of  studying  the  habits,  manners,  and  character  of  the 
people  among  whom  she  resided  were  rare,  and  she  has  seen  and  described  many 
things  that  would  have  escaped  the  less  curious  eye  of  one  of  the  **  sterner  sex." 

34. —  Outlines  of  Scripture  Geography  and  Ilistorif :  llltatrating  the  Hittorical  Por* 
tions  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  Designed ^r  the  Use  of  Schools  and  Pri- 
vate Reading.  By  Edmund  Hughes,  F.  II.  A.  S.,  F.  R.  Q.  S,  Head  Master  of  the 
Royal  Naval  School,  Greenwich  Hospital;  author  of  **  Outlines  of  Physical  Geog- 
raphy,'" <&c.,  <tc    rima,  pp.  856.    Philadelphia :  Blanchard  «&  Leo. 

The  design  of  this  book  is  to  furnish  the  biblical  student  with  a  correct  knowledge 
of  Scripture  geography.  The  author  has  brought  together  in  a  coninrehent'ive  form 
Uie  results  of  recent  as  well  as  early  researches  in  the  lundii  of  the  Bible.  It  appears 
to  be  a  pretty  complete  yet  conci.se  hand  book  of  Scripture  geography  and  history — a 
book  that  the  pastor,  the  parent,  and  the  teacher,  will  iind  useful  in  aiding  them  to 
**  search  the  Scriptures." 

85. — Helen  3fulgrave:  or,  Jesuit  Executorship.  Being  passages  in  the  Life  of  a  Se- 
ce<Ier  from  Romanism.  An  Autobiography.  12mo.,  pp.  812.  Now  York  :  Dewitt 
&  Davenport. 

The  design  of  this  story  is  indicated  in  the  title  quoted.  Helen  Mulgravc  belonged 
to  a  Catholic  family  of  distinction,  and  after  passing  through  various  trials  is  *' con- 
verted "  to  Protestantism.  It  is  a  well-written  work,  and  cannot  fail  of  cnlititing  the 
sympathies  of  all  who  regard  the  Church  of  Rome  as  anti-Christian  iu  its  doctrines, 
dogmas,  and  practices. 

86. — Harry  Harrisnn;  or  the  Benevolent  Bachelor.  By  the  author  of  "The  Attorney.** 
With  Illustrations.     12mo.,  pp.  864.     New  York:  S.  Hueston. 

The  date  of  this  tale  is  fixed  many  years  back,  and  the  scene  laid  in  New  York. 
The  characters,  we  are  told  by  the  author,  (John  T.  Irving,  a  nephew  of  Washing- 
ton Irving.)  who  figure  in  this  book  arc  not  all  fictitious.  Some  are  still  living. 
Many  of  the  scenen,  too,  are  real,  and  for  a  time  made  a  deep  imprecision  upon  the 
public  mind.  There  is  a  vein  of  quiet  humor  and  benevolent  pathos  running  through 
the  story. 

37. — The  Little  Drummer:  or.  Filial  Affection.  A  Story  of  the  Russian  Campaign. 
By  GusTAV  NiKRiTZ.  Translated  from  the  German,  by  Mrs.  H.  K  Conant.  New 
York :  Charles  Scribner. 

Nieritz  is  the  author  of  Juvenile  Tales,  and  is  the  favorite  living  writer  for  the 
young  in  his  own  country.  The  present  is  the  first  of  the  series  that  has  been  trans- 
lated or  pub]i:<he(I  in  this  c^>untry.  Like  everything  from  the  German  mind,  it  will  be 
found  at  unce  interesting  and  instructive.  We  trust  it  will  be  followed  by  others  of 
the  series. 

88. — Ooldenlinks:  or  Talcs  and  Poems  for  the  Young.  By  Wic.  Gland  BouaNS,  A.  M., 
author  of  **  poems  of  Hope  and  Action,"  "  Gems  from  Fable  Land,"  **  Silverstring," 
Ac^  Ac    ISmo.    New  \ork:  Ciiarles  Scribner. 

This  volume  contains  some  twenty  stories,  sketches,  and  poems,  designed  for  the 
amusement  and  instruction  of  children  and  yt)uth.  The  tlioughts  and  teachings  of  the 
book  are  uuexceptionable.    It  has  several  fine  illustrations. 

ZQ.-^Tip'Top :  Or  a  Noble  Aim.  A  Book  fttr  B.)y8  and  Girla.  By  Mrs.  L.  C.  Tuthill, 
Author  of  '*  ril  be  a  Gentleman,"  *'  Til  be  a  Lady,**  **  Braggadocio,"  *'  Queer  Bonnets," 
Ac,  Ac    IBnio.,  pp.  825.    New  York :  Charles  Scribner. 

The  "  noble  aim  "  of  this  atory,  which  is  designed  for  the  improvement  of  the  miods, 
morals,  and  manners  of  the  young,  will  not  be  questioned  by  those  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  character  of  the  aulhor'a  former  publications. 


ISi  The  Book  Trade. 

40. — Theory  of  Pt>litie9:  an  Intjuiry  into  the  foundation  of  Goverttmentt,  and  th 
Cauwn  and  Progress  of  Political  Revolutions.  By  Richard  Hildrlth.  auil«.r  i4 
"The  History  of  the  LTnited  States.'*  12iiio.,  pp.  274.  New  York:  Harp-jr  i 
Brothers. 

Tliia  treatise,  we  are  t*)lJ  by  the  author,  was  written  some  twelve  years  «n«.  Tlw 
views  it  coQtains  having  been  confirmed  in  the  author's  mind,  it  is  now  published,  »i:li 
•uch  alterations  and  additions  as  were  suggested  by  occurrences  since  the  dato  uf  its 
original  conj|Kisition.  It  may  be  n'gardud  us  an  appendix  to  Mr.  Hildrelh's  adnjiralie 
History  of  the  United  States,  and  is  commended  to  critics  who  have  complam*^  this 
his  history  has  no  philosophy  in  it. 

41.— 77i<?  CsMr  and  the  Sultan  ;  or  Nicholas  and  Abdul  Medjid :  their  Private  Hiti 
and  Public  Actions.  By  Adrian  Gilso.v.  To  which  is  added  the  Turk*  in  Eu- 
rope:  their  Rise  and  Decadence.  By  Francis  Bocvet.  ISmo..  pp.  1V5.  >'ew 
York :  Harper  &  Brothers. 

This  little  volume  has  been  written  with  a  view  of  satisfying  the  curiosity  excited 
by  the  present  aspect  of  affairs  in  the  Eastern  extremity  of  Europe.  The  author  tv 
Bided  for  some  time  in  the  Danubian  Principalities,  which  certainly  afford:)  H'tne 
guaranties  of  novelty  and  truthfulness  on  the  subject  It  is  free  from  political  li^i-s 
and  abounds  in  anecdote. 

A2.—The  Exiles:  a  Tale.  By  Talvi.  author  of  **  Heloise,**  "  The  Literature  of  the 
Scluvic  Nations,"  etc     Timo.,  pp.  400.    New  York :  G.  P.  Putnam  <t  Co. 

The  fair  author  of  this  tale,  in  the  preface,  *'  which  every  one  is  desired  to  reaii." 
says  it  is  not  a  picture  of  America  which  she  would  unroll  before  her  reader^  but 
American  pictures,  as  in  her  experience  of  many  years  she  beheld  tbeui.  lo  t>>e 
form  of  a  clever  Htory,  the  author  brings  before  the  reader  the  child  of  the  worid  auJ 
the  pious  maiden,  the  cavalier  and  the  farmer,  the  social  philanthropist  mA  tbe 
Pharitnee,  and  other  very  natural  characters ;  and  in  portioni&g.  in  single  feature^,  dv 
S(K>iiil  relations  of  the  oppt^site  sexes  and  the  various  stages  of  life,  &he  dttrs  not  io- 
sinuHte  that  these  cliaracteis  and  relations  are  the  exclusive  types  of  society  as  iilw 
formed  itself  in  the  North  American  Republic. 

43. — The  Star  Chambtr:  an  Historical  liomance.  By  Wm.  Harriso^t  Aisswolth, 
author  of  "Old  St.  Pauls,"  -  Tower  of  London,**  "  Windsor  Castle,''  «tc^  <tc  Xtv 
York  :  Bunre  ct  Brothers. 

44. — The  Rose  tf  Sharon  :  a  Religious  Souv<nirfor  1854.  Edited  by  C.  M.  Sattiei. 
18mo.,  pp.  'Si'fi.     Boston  :  A.  Tompkins. 

'*  Wearing  the  sober  dignity  of  maturer  years,  yet  retaining  the  fresh  beiatr  of 
youth,*'  says  the  fair  editress,  "  the  Hose  of  Sharon,  for  the  tifteenth  time,  appvan  to 
claim  the  kind  wishes  and  generous  patronnge  of  its  many  long  tried  frientlsi.*'  Every 
year,  too.  has  increased  this  circle  of  friond^^,  by  the  growing  excellence  of  "the  ^ifC 
so  pure  and  so  beautiful  in  ail  that  constitutes  literary  and  arti^tic  exoelUnce.  11^ 
prt)^e  (not  prosy)  articles  are  from  some  of  the  best  names  and  most  liheial  luioc*  in 
literature,  and  tlie  verses,  although  not  uU  <»f  thn  highest  order  of  poetical  merit,  are 
conceived  in  good  taste  and  expre^sed  in  a  chaste  utu\  appropriate  diction  The  plit* 
illustrati<»ns,  seven  in  number,  are  in  keeping  with  the  generally  correct  and  beautiful 
tyj)ography  of  the  volume. 

45. — The  Attorney;  or  the  Correspondence  of  John  Quo<L  Tliird  edition.  Wili 
Illustrations.     Pimo.,  pp.  884.     New  York:  S.  Ilueston. 

Tlie  whole  of  this  work  was  originally  published  in  the  "  Knickerbocker  Maguice  "* 
in  monthly  numbers,  each  containini^  several  chapters.  At  first  these  nuiuU-r?  ittn 
prefaced  by  a  note  from  Mr.  Quod  to  the  editor  of  that  excellent  magazine,  c<»Dtiinu«g 
the  letters  of  several  of  the  many  correspondents  who  had  sprung  up  about  kiic  u 
soon  as  it  bectmie  known  that  he  had  a  whole  haunted  house  to  himself  The  story 
of  the  attorney  is  well  told,  and  in  a  graceful  and  agreeable  style. 


46.— ^n  Attetnpt  to  exhibit  the  True  Theory  of  Christianity  a«   a    Connstent 
Practical  System.     By  Wm.  S.  Grayson,  12mo.,  pp.  864.     New  Y'ork :  D.  Appl 
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Tlie  professed  object  of  the  writer  of  this  treatise  is  to  reconcile  the  philcKopby  of 
reason  with  the  sphitual  laws  of  the  Gospel. 
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